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. THE WEEK. 
In the list of New Year’s Honours appears the name of 
“JoHN SMALMAN SmitTH, Esq., late Chief Justice of the 
Colony of Lagos.” The new knight is the son of the late 
Mr. PouNTNEy SmitTH, of Shrewsbury, who was one of the 
most respected of provincial architects. Mr. SMALMAN 
SmitH was enabled to acquire a knowledge of architecture 
and construction in his father’s office before he was called 
tothe Bar. He utilised that knowledge in the preparation 
of several articles on legal subjects which appeared in 
The Architect, and which are in consequence authoritative. 
We hope Sir JoHN SmatmMaNn SmitH will long enjoy the 
rank he has won by his distinguished services in a most 
difficult office, in which he has compelled strangers to 
realise the advantages of English justice. 


THERE is, unfortunately, no great confidence among the 
public in the respect which Government officials should 
have for ancient works. Accordingly when it was observed 
that workmen were busy around and within the Rolls 
Chapel in Chancery Lane, it was natural to conclude that 
the building was doomed to destruction or to a renovation, 
which would be a worse fate. Happily, there was to be an 
exception to the general practice in dealing with relics of 
its class. In 1892 the Office of Works had announced that 
“it was intended to embody in the new Record Office 
building the structure of the Rolls Chapel, so as to preserve 
the interior where it is of ancient date, together with the 
monuments which it contains.” That guarantee is not to 
be set aside. The new wing of the Record Office, it is 
officially announced, is to embody the Rolls Chapel so as 
to preserve the interior so far as it is ancient. The 
main walls of the building, composed of rubble, were how- 
ever found to be in such a state of decay as to render the 
removal of portions of them an absolute necessity. Those 
portions of the walls against which the monuments rest will 
not only be kept standing, but will show in the new building 
when complete. The floor of the existing chapel and the 
- ground underneath will not be disturbed. The monuments 
have been carefully covered, and will remain in the positions 
they have hitherto occupied. The glass of the windows 
has been temporarily removed for safety during the pro- 
gress of the building, and will be ultimately replaced. 
It is intended to utilise the chapel as a museum for many 
objects now in the keeping of the Master of the Rolls, 
which are of great interest, and which will thus become far 
more accessible to the public than they have hitherto been. 
The Rolls Chapel was originally a part of the Domus 
Conversorum, which was founded by Henry III. as a 
refuge for Jewish converts. His successor, Epwarp I., 
was not so kindly disposed towards the people, for in 1290 
he ordered an expulsion of the Jews. The chapel and 
refuge were attached to the office of the Custos Rotulorum 
by Epwarp III. The chapel does not now appear to be 
a thirteenth-century building. Among the monuments the 
most important is Dr. Jon Younc’s. He was Master of 
the Rolls in the time of Henry VII., and is represented 
as a placid recumbent figure. Evidence supports the 
conclusion that the monument is the work of TORREGIANO. 


DUNDEE is endeavouring to gain a knowledge about 


various su jects of art which should produce beneficial | 


Ri Fe? ¢ 
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On Saturday evening Mr. FRANK 
Lainc explained the subject of ‘‘ Original Etching ” as dis- 


results among the people. 


tinguished from etching after pictures. The representatives 
of the art he selected were REMBRANDT, MERyoN, HADEN 
and WuistLER. In the etchings of REMBRANDT, he said, 
every phase, almost every possibility of the art, was 
exhibited, thus commanding for himself the distinction of 
a pre-eminent position. In all the great departments of 
portrait, landscape and figure subjects this etcher excelled. 
For largeness of conception, dignity, simplicity and 
imagination he was always distinguished, having, in fact, 
left little to be attempted or achieved by those who 
succeeded him. Special notice was taken of the large 
plate known as Christ Healing the Sick, or “the hundred- 
guilder plate”—a reproduction of which was exhibited. 
Attention was next directed to the works of MERyoN—an 
artist who devoted his life to the faithful portrayal of the 
buildings of the Paris of his day, and who infused into his 
subject a rare and peculiar spirit of awe. Passing on to 
the work of HapeEn, details were given of his labours and 
influence on the position of the art at the present day, a 
tribute being paid to the extraordinary energy and vigour 
which this etcher invariably displays. Mr. HaDEN was 
the first president of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
and received the honour of knighthood in 1894, his 
distinction as an etcher being admitted on all hands. Deal- 
ing with the work of Mr. WHIsTLER, Mr. Laine said it was 
without doubt in later plates decidedly difficult to under- 
stand, but this was deliberate, and, in fact, the glory of that 
best maligned of the artists of our time. Far from being 
erratic, the gradual development from the minute copyism 
of his early etchings to the free suggestiveness of his later 
work proved him to be one of the most consistent of men. 
Etchers of olden time and of the present day next received 
a passing notice, reference being made to the examples of 
their work and to the examples in the galleries, kindly lent 
for the purpose of illustrating the lecture. In conclusion 
the lecturer defined the etcher's chief characteristic as the 
power to rapidly see and say by means of a line, and 
expressed the hope that all his hearers might feel a renewed 
interest in the subject. 


THERE is a fatality about memorials of HENRI HEINE 
which is incomprehensible. Germany does not contain 
one, although Heine was one of her most illustrious sons. 
Some Germans in America resolved to erect a memorial of 
the poet in New York. It was imagined that there would 
be some fitness in obtaining a symbolic figure from one of 
the German professors. But the Sculpture Society, through 
Mr. SturcEs, expressed the strongest disapproval of the 
foreign work, which was considered to be unfitted for a 
public place in New York. As the judges consisted of 
painters and architects as well as sculptors, it could not be 
supposed the opposition arose from professional jealousy. 
The offer was accordingly withdrawn. New York will 
therefore have to wait another period before a memorial of 
Henri HEINE appears in the city. Requests have been 
made for the figure from other American cities, but at 
present it is doubtful whether one of them will be 
answered. HEINE’s best memorial is still the collection of 
his writings. 


> 
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PIERRE VICTOR GALLAND. 


HERE are two theories 
which M. GALLAND 

held, and which — should 
the favourable consideration 
of all readers of an English 
architectural journal. One 
was that in architecture the 
highest manifestation of art 
was to be seen. 
was less evident. He believed 


Neither theory served him 
in France. It is dangerous for any man to pose as a 
prophet in Paris, and especially when he foretells a decline 


obtain for any .work of his | 


The other | 


that in the coming time 
English supremacy in art) 
would be __ incontestable. 


of power in what is supposed to be an inherent gift of 


Frenchmen. But M. GALLAND was not to be frightened 
from his conclusion, especially when it followed from his 
own observations. He reasoned in this way on the 
subject. In 1851 England displayed its best work in Hyde 
Park. It was not satisfactory in those examples, at least, 
which depended on some application. of art. | He traced the 
efforts of the English people to overcome their defects, and 
he was competent to assess the improvement which they 
had attained. Applying a similar process to the works of 
other peoples, he assured himself that the progress was less 
slow than in England.’ Assuming there was to be no 
variation, it seemed to him that no very long period was to 
elapse before English works of art of all. kinds were to be 
pre-eminent. 

M. GaALLANnD’s reverence for architecture was. likewise 
supposed to be a crotchet which was not shared by painters 
and sculptors. In glances at art in general, which: are in- 


tended to be philosophical surveys, it may be granted that ' 


all fine arts are manifestation of one idea. But as it is not 
to be supposed that the three sisters who were the Graces 
could live and move, enjoy and suffer in common, that they 
had no individual preferences and were without the least 
tendency to selfishness, so painters and sculptors cannot 
be expected to decline commissions until they have received 
guarantees that the architects of the buildings, whether 


_ and architecture. 
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artists who lived three centuries ago, he began with one branch 
of goldsmith’s work and the most important, that of engrav- 
ing. He received his first lessons from his father, who lived 
in Geneva, where PIERRE VICTOR was born in 1822, The 
youth felt his power was circumscribed in work of the kind, 
and, following some good advice, he entered the studio of 
LaBROUSTE, the architect, as the best means of gaining the 
knowledge that should be indispensable for all decorators. 
There he was initiated into the relations between architec- 
ture and other arts, and formed principles which guided 
him throughout his life. Afterwards he joined DROLLING’s 
atelier, and by hard working studied simultaneously painting 
The death of his father compelled M. 
GALLAND to trust to his own good spirits, like Horatio, to 
feed and clothe him. As he was brought into contact with 
workmen in his earliest days he had grown up in no fear of 
brushes and paints. He assisted decorators and scene- 


_ painters, and was willing to put in figures in landscapes. 


M. GALLAND was satisfied that he was not dooming himself 
to servitude by his readiness, and accordingly, when he was 
offered the decoration of a house on the Bosphorus belong- 
ing to one of the wealthy Armenians, he at once accepted 
it. He was occupied for about eighteen months with the 
undertaking, but he was not allowed an opportunity to com- 
plete his commission. Through one of those strange freaks 


which seem to be a sort of epidemic in the Turkish capital, 


the owner had his hcuse knocked down, as if he were 
showing respect to the Sultan by imitating one of his 
mysterious acts. 

Amends were made to him by Fate when he returned 
to Paris, for he received commissions to decorate several 
public buildings in Paris, and his success with them brought 
him foreign patrons. Two most important paintings which he 
executed for Prince NARISCHKINE'’S palace in St. Petersburg 


were reproduced on a largescale in Zhe Architect, under the 


title of a Renaissance Féte. M.GALLAND’s work is to be 
seen in London, Madrid, New York, Nice, &c. Grave 
subjects like those,in the Panthéon seemed to be as easy 


to his hand as joyous scenes in which amorini were the 


public or private, are satisfied with the arrangements on — 


which the works will be placed. 

to architecture was misinterpreted. 
arise from his being nothing more than a decorator. 
Once a notion of that kind was accepted, it - fol- 
lowed that he did not possess the delicacy of hand, the 
finesse, the charm, the love of colour and other qualities 
which are indispensable for the production of easel pic- 
tures. Jealousy, which so often appears to inspire popular 
logic, was never more mistaken. Everyone who knew 
M. GALLAND as a decorator will acknowledge the amaze- 
ment which was excited at the first sight of a picture on his 
easel, and at his manner of treating it. Decorators of the 


M. GaLLanp’s loyalty | 
It was supposed to | 


actors. The, studies, which are reproduced in M. HENRI 
Havarp’s splendid “L’CEuvre de P. V. Galland,” reveal — 
the immense toil he went through in order to exercise his— 
powers before grappling with the execution of a work, and | 
his manner of exercising his eye and hand is likewise seen , 
in the collection of his studies in the Musée des Arts — 
Décoratifs. ‘a Veo 

_M. GaLLann’s crowning work is the series of paintings © 
illustrative of the crafts in the Paris Hotel de Ville, the - 
publication of which we commence to-day. It must be 


always a subject of regret that men of his ability were not | 


more largely employed in the decoration of the building. — 


The paintings appear to have been arranged for on the _ 


‘‘go-as-you-please” principle. As a consequence there is _ 


“no unity, no relation between the various. works, no 


apparent reason for the assignment of their positions.. For 
a visitor there is more bewilderment than arises in a_ 


_ Salon exhibition, for so chaotic a presentation of subjects is 


highest class are too generally supposed to be only a species | 
of scene-painters, who produce their effects by a sort of | 


sleight of hand rather than by legitimate and slow processes. | 


Davip RosBerts and CLARKSON STANFIELD, as we know 


tion by pictures which are not to be used in connection 
with dramatic entertainments. Many wall-painters of a 
former age wer2 also able to work in oils on a small scale. 
But whether the attempt was made at an earlier time, or 
was without precedent, it was only necessary for a sceptic 
to visit M. GaLLAND’s atelier in the Rue Fontaine Saint 
Georges, Paris, to be convinced of his competence to 
compete with the old Dutchmen in detail. Amateurs who 
were above the influence of prejudice have secured many of 
his easel pictures, which are sure to be appreciated hereafter 
as among the most finished works of their class. The clay 
models of his large figures, which he sometimes formed, also 
suggest that, if he had devoted himself to sculpture, he must 
have become as renowned in that art as he was in painting. 


versatile Renaissance artist, and as education is nowadays 


occupied with the manufacture of specialists he appeared | 


to his contemporaries as incomprehensible. Like many 


not anticipated in a public building. M.: Gatiann’s 

scenes make, many other paintings appear more out of  - 

place, for it must be felt he kept an.aim steadily before him. 
No man was better adapted to represent labour worthily. — 


: _ From his earliest days he was brought into contact with 
in England, were scene-painters, and yet they gained reputa- | 


craftsmen, and he adopted many of their ways. M. 
GALLAND was no diplomatic trader, presiding over an _ 
atelier, who endeavoured,to make up by cunning his de-_ 
ficiencies as an artist. None of his employés. approached | 
him in ability. Hence it was that he had a fellow feeling 
with all who were occupied in manual labour, and his 
paintings make it evident that he was acquainted with all 
the operations of. the various crafts... Realists, who’ have 
gained a footing in the Hotel de Ville, would wish him to 
depict the figures in the costume of our time. There is a 
little too much modernity already exhibited in the building, 
which will appear odd in the course of a few years. By 
adopting the garb of an earlier period M. GaLLAND was 
able to impart more grace to his figures, and what he repre-_ 


: sents will not be affected by the fluctuations of fashion. 
M. GALLAND was, in fact, a modern example of the : 


M. Gattanp has been succeeded by his son, an artist | 
who is. likely to: uphold the reputation of the family as 
artists, and whose career will be watched with interest by 
the admirers of his father in this country and elsewhere. 
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THE CHIMNEYPIECE. 


HE origin of the Promethean myth 
is obscure. There are linguists 
who believe it was derived from the 
Vedic word ‘ mathnami ” or “ manth4mi,” 
which signifies friction, and which is 
related to our homely term, the mangle. 
It would express to the early users 
of the word the rubbing of two sticks 
together until flame issued. The prin- 
cipal stick or tool was called in Sanscrit 
“‘matha,” and afterwards “ pramantha.” 
From “ pramantha” or “ pramathyus” to 
Prometheus in Greek is not too wide a 
leap to scare etymologists. It is easy, how- 
ever, to understand that in a primitive age 
the utmost respect would be given to the 
being who first taught men the way of 
obtaining fire, whether by rubbing sticks 
or stones together. Nor was it extra- 
ordinary that some supposed fire was 
obtained by carrying it from heaven. The 
institution of vestal virgins in Rome, and 
the punishments to which they were sub- 
jected if they allowed the sacred flame to 
be extinguished, indicate how precious 
fire appeared at an earlier time when many 
ways of obtaining it were not known. 

The uses of fire are so manifold that 
the majority of artsand manufactures may 
be said to depend, directly or indirectly, 
upon it. But man himself could not well 
live without itsaid. According to SHAKE- 
SPEARE, the penalty of Apam is “the 
season’s difference,” and there are few 
countries in which cold can be borne 
without obtaining some relief from fuel. 
The hearth thus became the source of 
light and heat, the foyer or focus, the 


CHIMNEYPIECE, LOWER SMOKING Room, CARDIFF CASTIE 
(W. Burges, A.R.A., Architect.) 


centre of attraction for the family. It was the domestic 
sanctuary from whence some of the manliest of virtues 
were derived. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that when the people in 
the North of Europe became possessed of principles of 
construction and decoration they should apply them in 
giving dignity to the fireplace. Every schoolboy knows 
from his ‘‘ Ivanhoe ” that in the hall of Czepric the Saxon 
there was a huge fireplace at-either end, but from the de- 
fective construction of the chimney half the smoke could 
not escape. In that way the rafters and beams of the hall 
were encrusted with a black varnish of soot. Scott did 
not caricature the domestic arrangements in the time of 
RicHarD I. But afterwards in Norman castles and in 
abbeys the hearth was covered by a sort of canopy of 
masonry, which imparted dignity to it as the most important 
part of a hall. As the sculptor’s art advanced it was utilised 
to adorn the canopy or chimneypiece. The two examples 
shown from Cardiff Castle are undoubtedly the finest 
modern interpretations of the Medizval theory of the 
arrangement of a fireplace. One represents ‘ Love in 
Winter” and the other ‘Love in Summer.” They are, 
in part, a fireside scene, suggestive of how love 
laughs at seasons, and would form excellent topics for 
conversation and incentives to thought. As the figures 
are painted they impart a glowing appearance to a 
room, which is not attainable by white marble. .The 
sloping hood on the upper part after a time went out of 
fashion, and it had to be modified in various ways ; some- 
times, as in an example in the Musée de Cluny, an arch 
with a perpendicular face was built across, thus concealing 
a part of the hood, and moreover allowing a contrast 
between the perpendicular and sloping planes of the con- 
struction. Sometimes the slope was kept low and some- 

times became only visible through tracery. Eventually 
vertical planes and lines gained the day. They were 
better adapted for allowing a display of sculpture, for it 
: sav Toe aos at = was felt that the chimneypiece was the most important part 
CHIMNEYPIECE, UPPER SMOKING ROOM, CaRDIFF CASTLE. of an interior in a secular building, and therefore could not 
(W. Burges, A.R.A., Architect.) be made too beautiful. 
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The spirit in which artists and patrons co-operated for | greater part of the fourteenth, there was not a single towm 
that purpose cannot be better ‘illustrated than by some of | hall in Belgium. There were corporations, it is true, but 
the surviving exampl¢s of the ‘cheminée” which are to be | they met in private houses, in market houses, or in gateway 


(Drawn by Louis Haghe, 


CHIMNEYPIECE IN CourT Room or MacisTRATS DU FRANC, BRUGES, 


fourd in Belgium. Like the “ befroi,” the “cheminée” is | towers. They were even sometimes compelled to meetin — 
a sign of liberty and escape from feudal power. In the} the open air. The ancient Hotel de Ville in Alost is no | 
thirteenth century, we must remember, and during the | doubt a thirteenth-century building, but archeologists do 
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not believe it was erected for municipal purposes. The | we learn that in 1528 the authorities of Oudenarde sent a 
Hotel de Ville of Bruges was commenced in 1377, and | painter and x sculptor to Courtrai in order to make copies 
previously the “‘befroi” was employed as a subStitute. It | of them. The burghers had secured privileges, and they 
was the. only remarkable monument of its class that was | were determined to display their freedom in having works 
erected during the fourteenth century. In the following | of art created. Neither princes nor nobles could with all 


century several were, however, erected. One in Brussels their power surpass the chimneypieces in the town halls. 
-was commenced in 3401 or 1402, and it was followed by The excess of the sculptor’s art which is seen in them is, as 
others in Louvain, Mons, Ghent, &c. In 1526 the Hétel it were, a sign of the exuberance of their satisfaction as 
de Ville of Courtrai was undertaken. The two chimney- freemen. 
pieces in the building excited surprise by their beauty, for | But the Flemish burghers were not forgetful of their 


(Drawn by Louis Haghe.) 


CHIMNEYPIECE IN TOWN HALL, CoURTRAI. 
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loyalty. The chimneypieces were generally made to serve | CHARLES, while at its sides are the Archduke ALBERT and 
also as memorials of historic events. The example in the | the Princess IsaneLta. Below are scenes from the history 
hall of the Merchants of the Franc, in the Bruges Town of the district, while above are emblematic figures of 
Hall, celebrates the victory of Pavia in 1525, when | virtues and vices. The Town Hall in Antwerp is somewhat 
Cuartrs V., who was Count of Flanders, defeated the later in date, for it was erected i1 1581. As became a city 


(Drawn by Louis Haghe.) 
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CHIMNEYPIECR IN SAL 
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French kirg. The numerous"shields designate the families | in which religious observances are faithfully kept, the 
with whom the Count was related. This noble work was | “ Marriage of Cana” and other Scriptural scenes are intro- 
‘ des'gned by two artists named Guyor pe BEAUREGRANT | duced instead of mythological figures. 

and LaNcELOT BLonDEL. The Courtrai chimneypiece The Belgian examples denote a preference for a deep 
also p-esents to our notice in the centre another figure of | lintel across the opening, instead of the flat arching that was. 


er. 
> 
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commonly used in Medieval days. But as the lintel was 
above the heads of the people who made use of the room 
it was of no use as a shelf. It was not until a couple of 
centuries afterwards that a notion of that kind found 
supporters. There can be no doubt that it arose out of a 
wish to employ mirrors and French “ garniture ” in the form 
of clocks and vases. The change was adapted to the 
modern conditions under which houses are held, but there 
is no doubt that it has led to indifference towards the earlier 
treatment. of the chimney-breast, which was intended. to 
einphasise the importance of the fireplace as the seat of 
“the domestic sun,” “the sun-of night and dark days,” to 
use phrases of old English writers. The Law of Fixtures 
was not intended to promote the kind of art which becomes 
the chimneypiece. 


a 


Among modern revivals in England of the Renaissance 
treatment, there is not. one which is superior to Mr. 
NoRMAN SuHaw’s, at. Cragside. The composition displays 


CHIMNEYPIECE, CRAGSID'E, NORTHUMBERLAND, 
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nothing resembling the dramatic scenes which are found in 
the other examples we publish. It is simply decorative. 
That is, however, an advantage. The, chimneypiece is 
erected in a room which abounds with paintings, and there 
would be no fitness in the introduction of a sculptured 
series of historical or domestic character, which would 
rival the paintings, and, if the figures were painted and 
gilded so elaborately as those of the chimneypieces in 
Cardiff Castle, would make the flatness of the pictures 
appear unnatural. The treatment of the Cragside 
example merits admiration. It becomes a development of 
the decoration which is found in panels along the room; it 
would be pleasing if the walls were bare of oil-pictures or 
water-colours, and it would not interfere with tapestry or with 
fres>oes that covered the walls. The number of rigid lines 
in the ornament has also an advantage, for in that way 
the difference between architectural decoration and pictorial 
work is made clear. 


————————————— 


(KR. Norman Shaw, R.A., Architect.) B 
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PHOTOGRAPHIG RECORDS OF WORKS. 
I N a paper read before the Illinois Society of Engineers and 

Surveyors, Mr. J. W. Alvord offers the following advice 
to members who are about to utilise photography in connection 
with their business ;— 

Do not commence with a snap-shot camera, for this is the 
most uncertain kind of photography, and to the expert the 
least satisfactory, although the most amusing. Snap-shot work 
comes easily to those who have acquired the practice and 
principles of picture taking, but it presents mountains of 
difficulties to the beginner. 

Your outfit then should be, for beginning, a good tripod 
camera over which you can study to your heart’s content, and 
your first view work should be landscape or still life for time 
exposure. The reason for this is that slow or time plates give 
much greater latitude in time of exposure than do quick plates, 
and the errors in focus, lighting and composition are under 
your control and observation, and you can profit directly by 
their study. As to size, it may be said that everybody who is 
a photographer has his own ideas. The cost varies directly 
as to the area of the pla‘e, and the material for the finished 
print with its negative costs about one-half cent per square inch 
for glass plate, chemicals and paper. The additional prints 
will cost somewhat less per square inch, depending on the 
kind of paper used. 

One other matter is to be considered in deciding upon size— 
the increase in bulk and portability increases very rapidly with 
the size. A 6} by 8} camera with its extra plate holders and 
other accessories is about as heavy and bulky as is desirable 
for one man to carry with convenience: 8 by 10 and Io by 12 
sizes will burden even the man used to shouldering the transit. 
The 5 by 7, 5 by 8 and 4 by 5 sizes all come within con- 
venient carrying range, and the smaller sizes, 43 by 33, 
3 by 3 and 23 diameter are now made so compactly that they 
are no burden whatever. The 4 by 5 size is by far the most 


popular and is used by more than twice as many as use any | 


other size. It may be said of this size, however, that it is smail 
for a large picture and large for a small picture, and were I to 
select sizes for my own use again I should commence with a 
5 by 7 or 5 by 8 folding camera with good rapid rectilinear 


according to the taste and financial ability of the purchaser. 
This gives an excellent size for carefully-studied pictures of 
construction work, landscape, machinery or for reports, and is 
perhaps the most useful size, all things considered, that the 
engineer can adopt. It may be perhaps a little expensive for 
the beginner, but its very expense will caution him to study 
and observe, so as not to waste an undue number of plates. 
Later, when he has mastered the subject somewhat and can 
make a correct exposure without mistake in manipulation or 
error in judgment, he will find it both amusing and useful to 
add to his outfit a snap-shot camera of say 34 by 44 size, which 


will be an invaluable companion on many occasions when the | 


5 by 7 size cannot be taken. If besides this he is still ambitious 
or has much use for reducing or enlarging plans, he may 
venture into the larger sizes for this purpose. 

I do not think the ordinary engineer need to worry about 
the quality of his lens. It is true the experts whisper in awe 
inspiring tones of the qualities of this or that celebrated make 
of lens, but the ordinary lens sold with the camera I have 
mentioned will execute much finer workmanship than their new 
masters can criticise for a long time to come, if ever. 

By all means do your own developing and printing, mixing 
your own chemicals and avoiding patent helps for lazy people. 
Your work will be more satisfactory and you will be master of 
it. At the outset, however, consult some local photographer. 
Get him to develop some of your exposures with you if 
possible, and his hints will be helpful because practical. 

Devote yourself first of all to learning how to expose cor- 
rectly. 
power of light. One can learn to time pictures correctly only 
by practice, but many hints can be obtained from the manuals. 
Take one of the photographic magazines ; they contain many 
useful hints. 

Confine yourself to one brand of plate and one formula for 
developer and stick to those until you have mastered them 
completely. It is not wise to experiment even then. These 
details once mastered, the uses to which an engineer or sur- 
veyor can put his new found aid are innumerable. I have 
mentioned some of them briefly. | might extend the list 
indefinitely, but will only add a leaf or two from my own 
experience. 

Court cases are most useful places to use a photograph. In 
special assessment for drainage a good view of the objector’s 
swamp will often obviate the necessity of adjourning court to 
view the ground. Dilatory contractors confronted with a series 
of dated negatives of their work will find their suit for “extras” 
damaged in court or out. The uses, by the way, of a record 
set of negatives on construction, carefully dated, are innumer- 
able, and no important work should be without them, If they 


It is wonderful to study the variations in the actinic - 
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lens, the whole costing anywhere from 25 dols. to 4o dols. | 
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are taken by the engineer in charge, his testimony in court as 
to the facts and date is all that is necessary. The sanitary 
district of Chicago has an engineer especially appointed to 
keep a record set of photographs of the progress of the con- 
tractors on the channel, and he does nothing else as I am given 
to understand. Ifso, the trustees are to be congratulated on 
avoiding the mistake made in the construction of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, where this work was unfortunately in 
the hands of an official photographer, and the result, while 
interesting perhaps from an artistic standpoint, was of no value 
or assistance to the engineering department upon that work. 


ROMAN AND COPTIC WORKS IN EGYPT, 


N a letter to the Z7mes, from Cairo, Mr. Somers Clarke 

says :— 

F se long time past the antiquary has confined his atten- 
tion to what is known as Egyptology. Ancient Egypt has 
absorbed him. In consequence, energetic steps have been 
taken by the Government to preserve the great structures 
which have made Egypt famous throughout the civilised world. 

The works of Saracenic art, scarcely less famous in their 
way, are also placed under the care of the “Comité pour la 
Conservation des Monuments Arabes ;” but there remains a 
series of monuments which bridge over the space between 
ancient and Mohammedan Egypt, namely, objects of Roman 
and Coptic antiquity. These are at the mercy of any one to 
destroy or to neglect. 

The most majestic of all the Roman monuments in Egypt 
is the ancient fortress of Babylon, now called Kasr-es-Shammah. 

This structure is the most majestic monument of the-Roman 
occupation of Egypt, and was, until a few years since, one of 
the most perfect specimens of Roman military architecture. 
It is well described by Mr. A. J. Butler in his book on the 
“Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.” This book was pub- 
lished in 1884, and even then some destruction was going on, 
but the most characteristic features, the great external bastions, 
had not been attacked. As I shall presently show, these are 
Situated at Fostat (Old Cairo) the 
fortress is, no doubt, the original cause of Cairo being where 
But not only is it a relic of the Roman domination ; it is ~ 
also one of the most important relics connected with Coptic 
history. Within its walls are seven churches, the most ancient 
being known as Al Muallakah, or “the suspended,” from the 
fact that it is built on the top of part of the ancient fortress. 
On another tower is the Greek church, and these are now 
frequently visited by the tourist, although heretofore known but 
to a few antiquaries. The exterior of the fortress is most 
A gateway surmounted by a pediment and built 
in that large and massive way so characteristic of Roman work, 
is flanked on either hand by two vast rounded bastions. The 
walls of masonry, coursed with brickwork in the true Roman 
manner, are—or we must now say were—flanked by other 
bastions of equal size, whilst two circular towers, not less than 
100 feet in diameter, dominated other parts of the structure. 

Not many years since a Coptic gentleman of means, and 
acting with the most unstinted generosity, took in hand the 
repair of the church of Al Muallakah, which actually stands: 
across the gateway before referred to. His generosity was not 
tempered with knowledge, and the venerable church is 
restored to death. Now, with the same generosity, but with 
results far more terrible, the work proceeds and the bastions 
one by one are disappearing. During the year 1893 the great 
angle bastion, perhaps the most impressive of all, was pulled 
down, and a staring square white house stands in its place. 
The wall connecting this bastion with the round tower of 
1oo feet diameter has also been for the most part destroyed 
and modern buildings set up in its place. From the evidence 
of uncompleted doors, &c., in this new wall we must fear that 
it is intended to sweep away the remains of the round tower 
of 100 feet diameter, the internal construction of which is 
remarkable. In the summer of the present year the west 
bastion, flanking the Roman gateway, has been for the most 
part demolished, and a new structure is to be built on what is 
left. 

I must not further eccupy your space with a description of 
what is destroyed nor of what is in progress. There is no 
limit, so far as we can see, to the destruction which may be 
wrought through the unstinting generosity of the gentleman 
who, so innocently, is doing so much harm. When temples 
such as those at Denderah, Edfon, or Kalabsche were built 
under Roman influence, the characteristics of Egyptian art 
were retained, but in this fortress Imperial Rome stands forth ; 
the methods of construction are as unmistakably Roman as if 
the building stood in Italy itself. It is, in Egypt, a unique 
monument which is being destroyed. 

But it is not only Kasr-es-Shammah that should be pre- 
served from further destruction. Unfortunately, other build- 
ings are falling or threatened. As it was with the mosques, so 
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it is with the churches. Either a liberal dose of plaster and 
whitewash covers all defects, or the venerable structures are 
threatened with absolute destruction, and a brand-new church 
is set up in their place. 

It is to be regretted that the most influential members of 


the Coptic community seem to take but little interest in the | 


very monuments which show to the rest of the world how far 
back they trace their history. The direct descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians and one of the earliest of the peoples con- 
verted to Christianity, they are careless to preserve the title- 
deeds they have received from the past. In the heart of Cairo, 
in the Harat-es-Zuailah, not far from the busy Muski, lies a 
most picturesque group of churches. For characteristic inte- 
rest this group surpasses, perhaps, any other. Centuries of 
neglect have let it fall into a somewhat dangerous condition, 
but a very little judicious care would insure to it many centuries 
of life. It is said that some generous member of the Coptic 
community is prepared to build a new church in place of the 
ancient group, to hopelessly destroy a landmark of that history 
which takes him and his people back into direct touch with the 
very early history of Christianity. 

The modern Coptic church is well described in the words of 
Mr. Butler. “The Coptic cathedral, built in the present 
century, is so ugly and void of interest that it is not worth 
a visit, except to those who care to see how the Copts of to-day 
depart from their own traditions, and adopt forms and practices 
of the Greek Church.” 

It is much to be hoped that the Coptic community, now 
taking, as it does, so much interest in education and advance- 
ment, will, ere it be too late, appreciate the value of the 
venerable structures of which it has the charge. The number 
is but limited, and presently there may be none left to show. 
There can be little doubt that could a small committee be 
formed within the Coptic community—a committee having 
charge of the conservation of their ancient monuments— 
these structures, so valuable to the student of religion, his- 
tory, art and archeology, might be preserved, and, what is 
still more, would be the same venerable churches put to the 
same uses as of old, and handed on to those who come after. 
Such a consummation is not, however, likely to be brought 
about but through the influence of public opinion in Europe ; 
and it is with a hope that some such object may be attained 

_that I have ventured to write so long a letter. 

In order that a record might be preserved of Kasr-es- 
Sbammah as it now stands I have had some photographs of 
the walls taken, and these are to be seen, by the courtesy of 
the Fine Art Society, on their walls in New Bond Street. 


THORNTON ABBEY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

“T°HE first number of the second volume of Zhe Reliquary 
and Illustrated Archeologist, edited by Mr. Romilly 
Allen, F.S.A., has been published by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, 
Limited, The size of the quarto allows of the publication 
of essays of adequate length and with numerous and excellent 
illustrations. In the number the subjects which are treated 
are “Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire,” by Mr. C. C. Hodges, 
“Discoveries at Etruscan Vetulonia,” by Leader Scott, and 
“Some Forms of Greek Idolatry,” by Mr. G. F. Hill. The 

following extract from Mr. Hodges’s essay is interesting :— 
The annalist of the house tells us that the church was 
begun in 1263, when there was a charge for twelve labourers to 
dig the foundations. It must have been a very beautiful 
building, as no expense seems to have been spared either in its 
architecture or decorations, and the little of it that remains 
shows that the design was one of the highest order. 
in vogue at the time was what is for convenience called the 
Geometrical Decorated, and which covers the period from 
1245 to 1315. St. Mary’s Abbey at York is the best example 
of a large church in this style of which there are any consider- 
able remains. The new choir of Selby Abbey was also begun 

in the same period, though not finished until long afterwards. 
The plan of the abbey church shows a nave of eight bays 
with vaulted aisles ; a double doorway in the west front, over 
which would be a large traceried window. The four tower piers 
are of large dimensions, and imply a lofty central tower. This 
was built between 1492 and 1517 in the time of Abbot John 
Lowthe ; it was vaulted beneath. The transept had three bays 
in each wing, with an aisle on the eastern side only. The 
choir was of eight bays like the nave, the two eastern bays 
forming a retro-choir. The wall between the centre buttresses 
was of great thickness, and a grand east window was the chief 
feature of the east end. There was a small doorway in the 
east wall, a very unusual position for a doorway ; it no doubt 
led to the cemetery. There is a doorway at Tynemouth in the 
same position, but it leads to a small chapel. On the north 
side of the choir, at the fourth bay from the east, was a small 
building attached by a vestibule to the north choir aisle. This 
is in exactly the same relative position and about the same size 
as the two-storeyed sacristy which still remains on the south 


The style | 


side of the choir of Selby Abbey. The only part of the church 
remaining above the plinth level or the foundations is 
the south wall of the south transept in its lower portion. 
The facing is all gone, except in the wall which 
formed the south end of the aisle and the respond, or half 
column, which formed the south end of the main arcade of the 
transept ; this is a rich cluster of shafts and mouldings with 
plain capitals. The blank window gives aclue to the design of 
the windows of the church; it is a beautiful and rather 
unusual design, and belongs to the time when tracery was 
first coming into general use. A trefoil-headed piscina in the 
wall below the window shows that an altar stood in this part 
of the aisle. 

A more extensive fragment of the ruins is the north-western 
part of the chapter-house. This was an octagon nearly 50 feet 
in diameter, with windows in its five eastern sides, the tracery 
of which was repeated in a blind form on the other three sides. 
It was begun in 1282, but was not paved until] 1308. The 
tracery is richer than that in the blind window left in the 
south transept aisle, and is well moulded. Above the win- 
dows are wall arches richly moulded, and forming a frame- 
work to the window below. The vaulting sprang from triple 
shafts in each angle; it was of simple form, with moulded 
ribs, and had probably a central shaft of support. The general 
design resembled that of the chapter-houses of York, Salisbury, 
Westminster and Southwell, all of which are still complete. 
The doorway was in the west wall, and was, no doubt, a very 
beautiful piece of work ; it has unfortunately lost nearly all its 
moulded stones. Beneath the windows is an arcade, three 
bays to each, with moulded and traceried arches ; this rises 
from a stone bench table on which the canons sat when in 
chapter. A long passage or vestibule, which was vaulted in 
three bays, intervened between the doorway of the chapter 
house and the cloister ; this is nearly al] gone. Between this 
vestibule and the wall of the transept were two apartments of 
uncertain use; the western one was the larger, and has a 
stone bench round three of its sides, and is covered witha 
plain vault with ribs. At Denham a room in the same position 
was used as a parlour where the monks could speak to 
their friends, traffic with merchants, &c., and this may have 
been its use at Thornton. The smaller room to the east 
could only be approached from a newel stair in the south-east 
angle of the transept, and which communicated with the 
dormitory. This, no doubt, extended quite up to the wall of the 
church, and was partly over the vestibule and the other 
two rooms. The small room has no windows, and is only 
ventilated by a slit opening in the sill of one of the chapter- 
house windows; this room has been supposed to be the 
dungeon of the Abbey. It may have been, but it is more 
likely to have been used as a muniment room and treasury. 
A strong and secret place of some kind was necessary in 
monastic houses, for the purpose of storing the wealth in their 
possession. Before the days of banks the monasteries and the 
Jews were the only people who had any great amount of ready 
money, and it was very necessary that the hoards should be 
safely housed and properly guarded. We have seen in our 
survey of the gatehouse what elaborate means were taken to 
preserve the house from unwelcome intrusion; it is not, 
therefore, surprising to find in the cloister group of buildings a 
secret place with no windows and no apparent entrance, which 
would with difficulty be found, and the existence of which would 
not even be suspected by a casual observer. 


MEDIA.VAL ARCHITECTURE. 


OR more than five centuries all the best intellects of the 
nations were more or less directed towards perfecting 
Medizval art. Priests and laymen worked with masons, 
painters and sculptors, and all were bent on producing the best 


_ possible building and improving every part and every detail, 


till the amount of thought and contrivance accumulated in any 
single great structure is almost incomprehensible. If any one 
man were to devote a lifetime to the study of one of our great 
cathedrals—assuming it to be complete in all its Mediaeval 


_ arrangements—it is questionable whether he would master all 
| its details and fathom all the reasonings and experiments which 


led to the glorious result before him. And when we consider 


that not in the great cities alone, but in every convent and 


every parish thoughtful professional men were trying to excel 


| what had been done and was doing by their predecessors and 


their fellows, we shall understand what an amount of thought 
is built into the walls of our churches, castles, colleges and 
dwelling-houses. If any one thinks he can master and repro- 
duce all this he can hardly fail to be mistaken. 


The Sir Andrew Clark Memorial is to take the form of 
an isolation block at the London Hospital, which will be erected, 
if possible, within the next five years, at a cost of about 13,000/. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
In Paris it is possible to behold the principal rooms in the 
Hotel de Ville without payment, or at least before entering. 
That example might often be imitated in continental cities. 
If in Brussels gratuitous admission to the ancient Hotel de 


Ville is not the rule, a reduced scale of fees has come into — 


operation. Henceforth 50 centimes will be paid by visitors, 
and those who are ambitious to climb the staircase of the 
tower will have to pay 50 centimes in addition. The 
arrangements will be controlled from the vurgomasters 
office instead of by a concierge, whose office was more 
profitable than that of many architects who practise in the 
city. 


WE recently referred to a legal case which was_ exciting 
much interest in Paris. It related to three busts by Houp1n, 
two of them being portraits of a contemporary architect. 
They were sold for 45,000 francs to a dealer, who parted 
with them but was obliged to take them back, and then 
sued the original vendor for the amount paid and damages. 


The case is unsettled, but it has advanced a step, for the 43. attendance in it. 


three experts selected by the Court have given their opinion. 
The bust of a man in marble, they believe, is by Houpin, 
as well as a version in terra-cotta. But they declare for- 
mally that the bust of a woman in marble reveals not the 
least trace of Houptn’s hand. They value the first bust in 
marble at 4,000 francs, the terra-cotta bust at 500 francs, 
and the bust of the woman at 1,000 francs, or in all 
5,500 francs, one eighth of the sum charged for them. 


Since his return to France M. Henri RocueErort has | 
endeavoured to persuade his countrymen about the advan- 


tage of imitating some of our English practices, and espe- 
cially in relation to the arts. Seeing the appalling empti- 
ness of the new Musée Galliera he has proposed that it 
should be utilised for Exhibitions of Old Masters, like those 
which are enjoyed every winter at Burlington House. But 


M. Rocuerort can hardly hope to see his desire realised. | 


The representatives of the modern artists of France who 
would have to be consulted are known to be opposed to 
retrospective exhibitions. In that way they are only imi- 
tating the conduct of littérateurs. There are, for example, 


| proud to own. 


some theatres subyentioned for the purpose of presenting © 


old plays occasionally, but without state help the classic 
drama would have no hold on the stage. 
old belles-lettres, if reprinted, has little chance of success 
unless it appears under the tutelage of some modern writer. 


In auction rooms in Paris there is little of that unwise | 


expenditure on old pictures which is too common in Eng- 
land. The French are therefore consistent in refraining 
from making demands on chateaux for early works, for with 
winter exhibitions there might be even less patronage of 
living artists than is now shared in. 


ComPETITIONS do not appear to be more successful in 
Brussels than in other cities. 


military school in the Avenue de la Renaissance. 
of the designs was considered to be worthy of the first 
prize, and it was found impossible to determine the relative 
value of any of them for the remaining prizes. All that 
appeared feasible was to arrange four designs in the alpha- 
betical order of the mottoes, and to bestow premiums on the 
others. The conditions issued were models of precision, 
in which even the price per square métre was determined. 
As a consequence some designs were afflicting in their 
severity, while others seemed like attempts to realise castles 
in the air. To say that all the labour of the architects has 


been wasted is to express no novelty in competitions, and _ posed to transform the interior of the church, and while 


the rewards in such a case appear to be doles, but appa: 
rently neither the Minister of War nor his advisers can 
discover what step- should next be taken in the adventure. 


M. Frantz Jourpain abandoned architecture for 
journalism, and was not long before he made a name in 
his new profession. Several months ago he employed his 
insight, courage and acquaintance with the ablest of his 
countrymen to produce a series of short articles on the 
men who deserved to wear the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, but were not fortunate enough to win the favour 


One was recently arranged | 
with the object of obtaining a design for the contemplated 
Not one | 


_ possesses would be sure of recognition. ° 
A work of the 
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_ Academy should be described as a peer of the realm. 
_ new distinction will give general satisfaction. 
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of Ministers. Once upon a time a newspaper critic wa® 
sure to escape criticism, but as those days have vanished 
M. JouRDAIN’s motive in standing up for the undecorated © 
has been impugned. It was lately stated in one of the 
Paris journals that he was silenced by having a ribbon 
bestowed on himself. M. Jourpatn’s explanation is simple. 
His series of articles no doubt came to an end, but it was 


| owing to editorial intervention, and a publication of them 
in a volume soon followed. M. JourDAIN was also ad- 


mitted into the Legion, but it was not on account of his 
“Les Décorés—Ceux qui ne le sont pas,” but as one of 
the exhibitors who represented France at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. . 


. PERIODICALLY there 1s a report in Paris about the 
immediate construction of a new legislative chamber, It is 
now said that the commission, have approved of a plan 
which can be realised for four millions of francs. There is 
little doubt about the necessity for a change, as the existing 
chamber is defective in ventilation and acoustic properties. 
GampeEtTTa declared he was becoming consumptive through 
The new chamber is to have not only 
all the advantages which should belong to a hall for 
assemblies, but it is to be more luxurious than. any club; 
The site proposed is the court of the existing buildings. 
There are, however, opponents of the project. At present. 
the senators meet in the Luxembourg, which is some distance 
from the Palais Bourbon. There are consequently counter 
proposals for the erection of a building in which the upper — 
and lower houses could meet. A suitable site is available 
on the garden where the Tuileries once stood. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


THE CORRIDOR, 2 HOLLAND PARK ROAD, W. 


HERE isan error in the lettering of this illustration, in- 
asmuch assince Wednesday the President of the Royai 
The 
The President 
is an artist whom any country and at any period would be 
It is no fallacy to say that in Athens, 
Florence or Rome in their best days such ability as he 
His aims are those 
of a Greek; his versatility allies him to the. Renaissance 
artists. As president of the Royal Academy, Sir FREDERIC 
LEIGHTON has elevated the office to a degree which not one 
of his predecessors, including RryNoLDs, has approached, 
He has likewise removed from it the peculiar narrowness 
which was inevitable when men who were only painters, and 
sometimes uneducated painters, posed as legislators. Sir 
FREDERIC LEIGHTON has acted as the representative of all 
the arts, and many are the advantages which have followed 
his assumption, and which architects cannot forget. 
ae church of St. Peter was erected seventy years ago, 
at a time when orthodox people believed it was 
necessary to pass to their devotions under a portico with 
Classic columns, and to be surrounded by chilling walls. 
when they desired to have some fervid moments. So 
acceptable was a second-hand paganism of form to the 
early Belgravians, that when the church in Eaton Square 
was destroyed by fire about ten years after its erection it 
was rebuilt without the introduction of any change in its 
appearance. It was supposed to suit the genzus luci by its 
extreme respectability. There was accordingly extraordinary 
courage shown by Sir ARTHUR BLomrieLD when he pro- 


CHANCEL, ST. PETER’S, EATON SQUARE. 


leaving the exterior in its dignified coldness, to employ 
mosaics, stained-glass, gilding and colour in order to 
endeavour toimpart some warmth within, The architect 
was restricted in many ways. Semicircular-headed win- 
dows had to be respected and, worse still, the cumbrous 
galleries. ‘The illustration shows some of the changes, but 
to produce their full effect it is necessary that the reader 
should be acquainted with the church in its original state, 
or should spend a little time considering the outside of the 
building before coming on Sir ARTHUR BLOMFIELD’s 
needful innovations. 
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Architectural Antiquities of Mormandy. 


Church of Sf. BWicholas, at Caen. 


guar HE Abbé de la Rue, in his * Historical Essays upon 


Caen,” contents himself with remarking, with regard 
to the church of St. Nicholas, that it is the only 
specimen of real Norman architecture now left 
entire in the town; for the abbatial church of the 


- Holy Trinity, a building of the same period and style, has been 


so disguised by the alterations made with the view of adapting 
it to its present purpose, that, considered as a whole, it is no 
longer to be recognised as a type of the religious edifices of the 
Normans. 

The exterior of the building has not altogether escaped 
uninjured or unaltered. In the western front, both the lateral 
towers have lost their original terminations, and have been 
reduced to a level with the roof of the nave. One of them still 
remains in a state of dilapidation : to the other has been added 
a square tower of rather elegant proportions, surmounted by a 
small crocketed pinnacle, the workmanship probably of the 
fourteenth century. The rest of this part of the church is as 
it was first built, except that the great arches of entrance are 
entirely blocked up. The whole is of extreme simplicity, and 
vies in that respect with the same portion of the adjoining 
church of the abbey of St. Stephen ; the different members of 
the two being nearly the same, though disposed in a dissimilar 
manner. 

The central tower of the church of St. Nicholas is square 
and small, and so low as to admit only a single tier of 
semicircular-headed windows, four on each side. It terminates 
in a ridged roof, and apparently never was higher ; though, 
as far as may be judged from analogy, a greater elevation was 
probably designed by the architect. Along the sides of the 
church, immediately beneath the roof, runs a bold projecting 
cornice, of antique pattern, formed of numerous horizontal 
mouldings, and under this the corbel table presents only a row 
of plain knobs instead of the monsters commonly found in 
Norman buildings. The clerestory, throughout both the nave 
and choir, is filled with narrow arches alternately pierced for 


windows and left blank. All these arches, as well as the windows 


of the transepts and of the projecting aisles below, are without the 
accompaniment of pillars or ornaments of any description, 
excepting a broad flat moulding of the simplest kind, which 
wholly encircles them. ‘The disposition of the windows in the 
lower part of the nave differs from that of those above in their 
being separated from each other by shallow buttresses, which 
hold the place of. the blank arches. A plain string-course also 
is continued the whole length of the church beneath the 
windows, as in the west front. On the south side is a door, 
the only one now in use in the church, which is entered by a 
very noble Norman arch, composed of a great number of 
cylindrical mouldings arranged in three broad bands, but with- 
out pillars or capitals, and with no other variation than that of 
size, and of the addition of the billet-moulding to the outer 
row. The transom-stone of this arch is unquestionably 
coeval with the arch itself, the sculpture of the masonry being 
interwoven with it. Attached to the eastern side of both the 
transepts is a circular chapel, as in the churches of St. Georges, 
of St. Taurin at Evreux, of Fécamp, of Cerisy, and in several 
other ancient religious buildings in Normandy. Nor is 
England altogether without specimens of the same kind: a 
similar chapel, now in a ruinous state, and called by Blome- 
field “the sexterie or ancient vestry,” is joimed to the north 
transept of Norwich Cathedral, and near the eastern extremity 
of the same church are four others. But the principal 


characteristic of those at St. Nichclas’s is the extremely high 


pitch of the stone roof, a peculiarity equally observable in the 


a 


roof of the choir, and hence the following remarks on the part 
of Mr. Turner ; *—“ Here we have the exact counterpart of the 
Irish stone-roofed chapels, the most celebrated of which, that 
of Cormac in Cashel Cathedral, appears, from all the drawings 
and descriptions | have seen of it, to be altogether a Norman 
building. Ledwich asserts that ‘this chapel is truly Saxon, 
and was erected prior to the introduction of the Norman and 
Gothic styles. + If we agree with him, we only obtain a proof 
that there is no essential difference between Norman and 
Saxon architecture, and this proposition, I believe, will soon be 
universally admitted. We now know what is really Norman, 
and a little attention to the buildings in the north of Germany 
may terminate the long-debated questions relative to Saxon 
architecture, and the stone-roofed chapels in the sister isle.” 

In the east end of the church of St. Nicholas may be 
remarked a sensible approximation in point of style to the 
same part in the church of the Trinity. The circular apsis is 
divided into compartments by slender cylindrical pillars, and 
each intercolumniation is filled by a couple of windows of 
comparatively large size, placed one above the other, while a 
row of narrow blank arches occupies the lower part. The head 
of each of these smaller arches is hewn out of a single stone. 
The height of the roof in this part of the church is so much 
greater than in the choir, as almost to justify the suspicion that 
it was no part of the original plan, but was an addition of a 
subsequent, though certainly not of a remote era. Were the 
line of it continued to the central tower, it would wholly block 
up and conceal the windows there. The discrepancy observ- 
able in the style of its architecture may also possibly be 
regarded as enforcing the same opinion. But, indeed, as has 
already been more than once observed in this work, no 
inferences drawn from style must be admitted without the 
utmost hesitation. A very sensible discussion upon this point, 
as illustrated by the church of St. Nicholas itself, and the two 
adjoining churches of the Trinity and of St. Stephen, has lately 
appeared in one of the most popular English periodical publica- 
tions, from the pen of a writer possessed of the deepest know- 
ledge of the subject, and gifted with the most comprehensive 
and clearest views.{ It were an injustice to the readers of 
this work not to extract it upon the present occasion. It will 
supersede the necessity of any laboured description of the 
interior of the building. 


When a distinct gradation of style is observable, it is natural to 
conclude that these architectural varieties, emanating from one proto- 
type, each clearly to be discriminated, yet dying into another by 
imperceptible shades, were successively deyeloped at certain intervals 
of time. This reasoning, though it advances upon legitimate premises, 
may be fallacious, as is proved at Caen, where three coeval churches, 
probably erected by the same architect, are distinguished by such 
remarkable modifications of the Norman Romanesque style that, were 
we not acquainted with the facts, we might well suppose that they 
marked the progress of architecture during three half centuries. 
St. Nicholas, the first of these edifices, was built by the monks of 
St. Stephen’s Abbey some time between the years 1066 and 1083. 
The original lines are characterised by simplicity and regularity. All 
the capitals of the columns embedded in the side walls are of one order, 
and the capitals of the pier-columns which nearly resemble the others 
are equally uniform. The east end terminates by an apsis, of which . 
the elevation resembles the exterior of the Cathedral of Pisa. Three 
circular arches, supported by Corinthianising pilasters, form the 
western portal. The original cross-vaulting of the side aisles still 
remains : it is without groins and of Roman construction, and the 
whole interior shows that the architect was endeavouring to re-collect 
the models of the great city. If we pass from hence to the adjacent 
abbey church of St. Stephen, erected at the same period, we shall 
observe that the conception of the architect is more Norman than in 
the church which we have quitted. The nave is divided into bays 
by piers, alternating with circular pillars of smaller diameter. The pier 
consists of a pilaster fronted by a cylindrical column, continuing to 
about four-fifths of the height of the roof. Two cylindrical 
columns then rise from it; so that from this point upwards 
the pier becomes a clustered column: angular brackets sculp- 
tured into knots, grotesque heads and foliage, are affixed to the 
bases of the derivative pillars. A bold double-billeted moulding is 
continued below the clerestory, whose windows adapt themselves to 
the binary arrangement of the bays of the nave; that is to say, a taller 
arch is flanked by a smaller one on its right side or on its left side as 
the situation requires ; these are supported by short massy pillars, and 
an embattled moulding runs round the windows. These features are 
Norman ; but in other portions of the church the architect Romanises 
again, as in St. Nicholas. The piers of the aisle arches are of con 


* Tour in Normandy, ii. p. 176. 
t Antiquities of Ireland, p. 151. 
t Quarterly Review for June, 1821, p. 120, 
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siderable width ; the pillars at each angle are connected by an archi- 


trave, distinctly enounced, running along the front of the pier, and | 
interposed between the capitals and the springing of the well-turned | 


semicircular arch. The triforium is composed of a tier of semicircular 
arches, nearly of equal span with those below. 
the building is grand and palatial. In the evening, when it is 
illuminated only by a few faintly-burning tapers, the effect of the gleams 
of light reflected from the returns of the arches and pillars is par- 
ticularly fine. Beyond the central arch which supports the tower all 
is lost in gloom, except that at the extremity of the choir the starlight 
just breaks through the topmost windows above the altar. 


tion is to be observed in the coeval church of the Holy Trinity. Here 
the piers are narrower ; the columns supporting the aisle arches are 
consequently brought closer together, and the architrave is less 


prominent than at St. Stephen’s; there the embattled moulding is | 


confined to the clerestory, in the present church it runs round the 
principal arches, and instead of the lofty triforium which there 
surmounts the side aisles, the walls which we now describe are threaded 
by a gallery supported by misproportioned pillars, whose capitals 
exhibit every possible variety of grotesque invention. The bold 
archivolts beneath the central tower are chased with the Norman 
lozenge ; they are circular, but the eastern arch, which runs higher 
than the others, is obtusely pointed, though it is evidently of the same 
date with its companions. 


The parish of St. Nicholas is placed without the walls of 
Caen, in that portion of the suburbs known by the name of Le 
Bourg-l’Abbé, as having been, before the Revolution, under the 
jurisdiction of the abbot of St. Stephen. In the same quarter 


was also included the parish of St. Quen, as was a portion of-| 
The two last-mentioned | 


those of St. Stephen and St. Martin. 
churches were ceded, in the earliest period of the history of 
Caen, by the Chapter of the Cathedral of Bayeux to Queen 
Matilda, in exchange for some other preferment, and were by 
her bestowed upon the nuns of her new convent of the Trinity. 
But the increasing power of the rival monastery built by her 


husband naturally caused its occupants to turn a wistful eye | 


towards churches so immediately in their vicinity. Disputes 
succeeded, and the monks of St. Stephen erected the church of 
St. Nicholas, that their suburb might no longer be without a 
religious building which depended wholly upon themselves. 
Peace was at length restored by means of a charter from the 


Duke, dated in the year 1083, whereby St. Nicholas was recog- | 


nised as parochial, an equivalent was given to the abbess by the 
extension of her power in her own quarter of St. Giles, and the 
respective parishes of St. Stephen and St. Martin were allowed 
to retain all they possessed in the Bourg-lPAbbé, except five 
families expressly designated in the charter. These five were 
transferred to St. Nicholas, and to secure to the saint a certain 
increase of votaries hereafter, a proviso was added enacting 
that every house which might be built in future in that suburb 
should belong to his parish. Hence the two other saints 
retained nothing more than the ground covered by the 
tenements then standing, sixty-seven in number; and the 
necessary consequence was that from that period till the year 
1790, when the whole was remodelled, the limits of the 
several parishes were confused and irregular in the extreme. 
Not only did adjoining dwellings belong to different parishes, 
but the line frequently ran between the various apartments of 
the same house, or even separated the apartments themselves, 

The church of St. Nicholas, as indebted for its existence to 
the monks of the abbey of St. Stephen, continued for some 
time to receive its pastors from among the brethren of that 
convent. 
transferred to substitutes the performance of their religious 
duties, still endeavoured to preserve their supremacy, but they 
were finally obliged to relinquish it, and the ministers of St. 
Nicholas enjcyed the same rights as the other clergy of Caen, 
though the ecclesiastical privileges of the abbot remained 
inviolate. 

To the church of St. Nicholas was attached a guild, in 
the early lists of whose members were included names of the 
greatest distinction in the town and neighbourhood. _ St. 
Nicholas was in remote times an object of especial devo- 
tion, and the company incorporated undere his patronage 
naturally partook of his celebrity. The Abbé de la Rue 
also states that it was from within this church that what 
were termed the Apostolic decrees were delivered in the 
twelfth century. They derived their name from being pro- 
nounced by commissioners delegated by the Pope to decide in 
matters touching the canon law, and the numerous appeals to 
the court of Rome at that period rendered the necessity for 
such decisions of frequent occurrence. 


The Scottish Bills in Parliament for next session involve 
a sum for the contract of works of various kinds of 5,727,€00/. 
Of that amount 4,397,600/. are for railways, 810000/. for 
municipal purposes, 800,000/. for harbours and 170,000/. for 
waterworks, 


The perspective of | 


In the | 
church of St. Stephen the leading ideas of the architect were still | 
influenced by the Roman basilica ; a third and more fanciful modifica- 


At a subsequent period the monks, after they had | 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 


HE old church of St. Martin’s, Canterbury, was, accord- 
ing to Bede, erected by Roman Christians, and some 

very recent discoveries have strengthened the traditions of 
its history. On the removal of the plaster from the west 
wall an unexpected discovery was made. The uncovered wall 
shows bonding courses of Roman brick at irregular intervals 
—at some places in a single, at others in a triple line—the 
interstices being filled up with Kentish rag, and occasional 
blocks of chalk. Here and there are still evident patches of 
salmon-coloured plaster as far as 13 feet from the ground. At 
the height of 20 feet are three continuous rows of Roman brick, 
marking the wall plate of the original! church, above which 


_ lines of squared pieces of chalk have been added up to the 


gable of the present roof, probably in the thirteenth century. 
In the centre of the exposed wall, immediately over the 


_ existing Early English doorway, were discovered evident 


traces of an arch, from which the voussoirs have been removed, 
the opening being about 16 feet high and 6 feet 8 inches wide. 
The fillings up of the upper portion of this arch consist of flint 
and rubble, while in the lower portion are lines of Roman 
bricks with intervals of chalk. It has been conjectured that 
this arch opened into the western apse of a basilica-shaped 
church, with the altar at the chord of the apse. It has not yet 
been determined whether these fillings up are of Saxon, 
Norman, or Early English date. 

On either side of the arch, at a distance of 3 feet, are two 
windows, the width of each being 2 feet 8 inches, and the sill 
9 feet from the ground. At 3 feet above the sill we come on 
the spring of a Roman arch with converging Roman bricks 
cemented by salmon-coloured mortar, while the lower part of 
the jambs consists of blocks of chalk with white lime mortar. 
These are evidently Roman windows, of extreme rarity in 
Britain. Indeed, not more than one or two examples are 
known. 

The middle of the arch in each window has been cut 
through and the windows lengthened upwards, apparently 
in Norman times. The sill and adjoining parts of the north- 
west window have been much damaged by the insertion of a 
modern Medieval tablet, but the south-west window has been 
filled up just above the sill with rows of Medieval tiles, and 
towards the top with flint and other stones. From the cha- 
racter of these tiles, many of which are also found in the walls 
of the tower, it is probable that the windows were blocked up 
in the fourteenth century. 

If subsequent investigations confirm the theory of the 
basilica shape of the original church, a puzzling controversy 
as to the use of the south-east doorway in the nave will be 
solved. For it would then be one of the eastern entrances, 
either to the vestibule (narthex) or to the basilica itself. 

In view of these discoveries, we may have to reconsider the 
prevalent idea as to the date of the chancel, which has been 
thought to be Roman. It may possibly be found to have been 
erected by Queen Bertha (A.D. 590-97), who blocked up 


| the western apse and added a chancel 20 feet to the eastward. 


These explorations are of the very highest interest, and 
they are to be still further pursued on the north and south 
walls of the church. They must be compared in their results 
with the discovery of the Christian church in the Roman city 
of Silchester. 


QUADRANGLE, TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


jk ia Nek Trinity College is the largest of all in 
Cambridge, in age it is surpassed by many— Peterhouse, 
Pembroke Hall, Clare Hall, Corpus Christi, Gonville and 
Caius, Trinity Hall, King’s, Queens’, Catharine Hall, Jesus, 
Christ’s and St. John’s are of older date. ‘Trinity College was 
founded in 1546 by Henry VIII. Some earlier institutions, 
including King’s Hall, Michael House, Hovinge Inn, and other 
hostels, were amalgamated with it. That will explain the 
variety of styles which are found in the buildings. The 
entrance gateway was erected before 1546. It was altered like 
other parts by Thomas Nevile, who was Master of Trinity 
College between 1593 and 1615. The shallow niches con- 
taining figures of James I., Anne of Denmark, and their son, 
afterwaras Charles I., with the armorial shields, are of 
Nevile’s time. The sculptors were Smythe and Over. The 
fountain is another of his works. It is known that two masons 
named Wyat and Thorpe were engaged on it, but whether they 
constructed the whole fountain remains unknown. The name 
of the designer has also to be ascertained. The clock tower 
and gateway, called “King Edward’s Tower,” on the left of the 
Hall, did not originally occupy its present position. In the 
niche is a statue of Edward III., who founded King’s Hall. 
Among the students of the college were Lord Bacon, Sir 
Edward Coke, John Dryden, Sir Isaac Newton, Richard 
Porson, Macaulay, Sedgwick and Tennyson. 
The view is from a drawing by Mr, W. Hanson, 
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CCORDING to the list compiled by the Z7vzes, the follow- | 
ing artists passed away during -last year :—Mr. John 
Evan Hodgson, R.A. ; Mr.. Henry. Moore, R.A. ; M. Waller 
Hugh Paton, R.S.A.;'Sir George Scharf, late director of the 
National Portrait Gallery ; Mrs. Mary Thornycroft, sculptor ; 
Mr. Alfred Downing’Fripp, the distinguished water-colour 
painter; Mr. John Bell, the sculptor ; Mr.: John Absolon, the 
water-colour © painter ;; Mr. William . Wetmore Story, the 
sculptor ; Mr. Edgar’ Philip: Loftus Brock, F:S.A., the archi- 
tect; Mr. T.’F. Dicksee ; M. Alexandre Brida, the eminent 
French illustrator; Mr.. Charles W. Morgan, the American 
artist ; M. Jean Turcan, a well-known sculptor ; M. Guillaume 
Fonace, French sculptor’ and painter of still life; M. Louis 
Martinet; ex-inspector of Fine Arts in France ; Professor 
Gustav Graef, the distinguished German painter ; Mr. Edward 
G. Paley, architect; one of the founders of the British Archeeo- 
logical ‘Society; Herr Paul Wagner, the: Austrian sculptor ; 
M. Paul Mantz, the eminent art critic; »M. Eugene 
Fichel, historical and genre’ painter, a pupil of Delaroche ; | 
Mr. Lambert Weston, a Dover artist, an intimate friend 
of Dickens and: Cruikshank; M. Jean Portaels, Director of 
the Brussels Academy of Fine Arts ; Francesco Podesti, the 
Italian painter ; Mr. Samuel Bird; Mr. David Wilkie Raim- 
bach, artist,and son of the famous engraver ; Madame Eugene 
Manet, an artist better known as Berthe Marisot ; Mr. Charles 
Lunman, the American - landscape painter ; - M. Armand 
Dumaresq, the noted military pamter; M. Charles Delort ; 
M. O'Connell, the portrait painter; Mr. H. G. Hine, vice- 
president of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours ; 
Mr. James Webb, landscape painter; M. Jean Gigoux, the 
French. portrait painter ; Mr. Frederick Thrupp, sculptor ; 
‘Professor Joseph Edward Wessely, an historian of the ‘fine 
arts ; Olga Meissner, the German landscape painter ; M. Paul 
Chenavard, the French historical painter; M. Eugene Bel- 
lange, the historical painter ; M. Alexandre Thiollet, the land- 
scape and marine painter; Mr. John Hayter, a former Court 
painter, aged ninety-five; Mr. Charles France, landscape 
painter; M. Paul Alfred de Curzon, ‘the French landscape 
painter ; Signor Spartaco Vela ;. Herr Robert Toberentz, the 
German sculptor ; M. Ancelot, the. French architect and pro- 
fessor of the fine arts ; Mr. Robert Nightingale’; ‘Mr. Lionel J. 
Cowen ;-Mr. H. H. Emmerson, a North of England artist ; 
Mr. George Redford, writer on art; Mr. Vernon Heath, the 
well-known photographer ; Mr. William Vokins, the art ‘dealer ; 
Mr. W. H. Jobbins, the Birmingham artist!; and Mr. William 
Millner, animal painter. 9 


CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 


SHORT abstract of the paper read at the Building 
Trades Exchange, Glasgow, by Mr. Robert Scott, was, 
printed last week, but a longer report on 
Contracts” may have its advantage. Mr. Scott said that his 
object was to further one of the chief purposes for which the 
Exchange was instituted, by inciting discussion and. the free 
expression of the opinions of members belonging to the several 
branches of the building trade, so that unfair conditions of con- 
tract might be.exposed and abolished, and that equitable and 
just principles in the letting of contracts might be established 
and maintained. He believed that unfair and unreasonable 
conditions invariably increased the cost. of building, as the 
premium for hazardous risks had to be paid and was added to 
the rates. The subject he had chosen had many parts and was 
many sided, but he proposed to take up only four of the general | 


conditions usually found in an ordinary estimate such as was 


| prices. 


“Some Conditions of |, 


met with every day, and say something as to their definition 
and application. 
. 1. Condition as to Extent and Character of Work.—This 
condition usually ran, ‘‘ That the work is to be executed accord- 
ing to plans. now produced, as well as of such other detail 
drawings and instructions as shall be furnished during the 
progress of the work,” and was also virtually repeated in form, 
of tender in the words, “hereby offer to execute the . . . work 
according to’ plans thereof now shown, in conformity with and 
to the extent of the foregoing estimate.” The condition took it 
for granted that the plans had been carefully prepared, so as to | 
give a fair and true indication of what was to be contracted for 
as regards area, height, construction and style of architecture 
of the building, and that the detail drawings to be furnished 
during the progress of the works should be only developments 
from the contract drawings, and such being the case the in- 
structions required must necessarily be reduced to a minimum 
and confined very much to directing the progress of the various 
parts. Further, the estimate or bill of quantities which was 
such an important factor in the contract should contain an 
accurate representation of the nature, quality and measurement 
of the material and labour required in the carrying out of the 
work, each part being measured on certain well defined prin- 


| clause’ must be exercised within reasonable limits, 


'being made on the general 


ciples and so specified and classified that any offerer could 


easily understand what he was pricing, so that there would be 
no disappointment nor discontent when the time arrived for the 
execution of the work. Some of our architects could and did. 
prepare careful and complete drawings before they put them 
into the measurer’s hands, and he believed that all could do it ; 
it was merely a matter of letting their clients understand that 
time was required. The result would be that generally the 
details would be fixed and have some relation to the contract 
drawings. ve 

Assuming that they had seen the last of pencil sketches in 
place of plans, they should see no more estimates that were: 
merely classifications’ or statements of generalities where 
distinct parts of the work such as door-pieces, pediments,, 
dormers and such like were covered by single items, the 
information: given being as likely to mislead as to guide, and 
offerers referred to drawings, which was just laying upon offerers. 
the work for which the measurer or surveyor was paid. 

If contracts were based on such estimates as had just beem 
described, the benefits of the competition that proceeded on 
them might be entirely nullified through the operation of extra: 
The architect or measurer. or both along with the con- 
tractor, would have the duty of adjusting these prices—some- 
times a very unpleasant one ; the building proprietor would be: 
misled as to his outlay, and perhaps have his business crippled. 
through having to encroach on the capital required for con- 
ducting it on a sound financial basis. These results were not 
the creation of fancy, but had occurred and could not but occur 
in such circumstances. 

The architect was entitled to expect and to get an accurate: 
estimate when he prepared his plans in the manner desiderated,, 
and the measurer who could not produce such was not'worthy 
of the name. It often happened that the architect did not get 


‘the credit due to him for the care and attention he bestowed‘on 


the planning, designing and detailing as well as the super- 
intending of buildings entrusted to him, through the disgust 
engendered in the mind of the proprietor by the ultimate cost 
greatly exceeding the amount he was assured would be the: 
cost. 

2. Condition as to Variations.—This condition was usually 
stated thus :-—“ Full power is reserved to make alterations on 
plans or mode of executing the work and to increase, lessen or 
omit such portions of the work as may be thought. proper.” 
There was a-full-fledged, full-blown clause, with a fine elasticity 
about it, and’ like an elastic band required to be carefully 
used. fstretched to its limit its recovery was all the sharper 
in extra prices; if beyond it, it virtually made the contract nul 
and void, that is, not applicable. 

The exercise of the power reserved in this clause was very 
often fraught with serious consequences to both employer and 
contractor, and the architect who could successfully carry out 
and complete his work by taking the least possible advantage: 


‘of the power it conferred would be the most successful -in 


obtaining the appreciation of his clients, and maintaining the 
best possible feeling between himself and his contractors. ~An: 
idea was abroad that contractors were rather fond of having 
alterations made on their contracts, but it was an’ entire 


‘hallucination, and could only be entertained by those who: 


knew nothing about buildings, or knowing, did not look at 
facts. 1 


When alterations were. made they almost invariably 
deranged the conduct of the work 


and upset the calculations. 

of the contractor and his foreman, caused delay when there: 
was not one workman less employed, and the workmen were 
turned to some other work which could be more advantageously 
executed in its proper course. It must be very difficult to 
ascertain the loss directly and indirectly accruing from very 
trifling alterations, and it was next to impossible to put a true: 
value on such without having the appearance and giving rise 
to the suspicion of extortion. The power reserved in this. 
I as it did 

not. permit of what might be termed “material” alterations. 
structure, and the I:mit was. 
sometimes fixed at 25 per cent., which he thought rather high. 

Contractors sometimes complained that alterations were 
made for the purpose of taking advantage of some specially 
cheap rate, but he could not sympathise much with that coni- 
plaint, as they could put the matter right by simply pricing the 
several items in an equable manner. 

3.’ Condition as’ to Extras.—There was not usually any 
clause directly providing for the pricing of extras, but they were: 
held as referred to generally in the clause:—‘ The work will be: 
measured when finished and valued at the rates contained in 
this estimate or others, in strict accordance therewith.” 

This clause could only be applied to the pricing of extras 
which were similar to work specified in the contract, but when: 
changes had been’ made in the carrying out of the work it 
naturally followed that there were items of extras for which 
there were no rates in the contract directly or inferentially.. 


For such items of extras he had no hesitation in affirming that 


fair and reasonable prices should be paid. He would recom- 
mend measurers who had no authority to finally adjust such 
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rates to leave them severely alone and give contractors the 
opportunity of making what they considered a fair claim, and 
not unjustly debar them from their rights; in this way the 
measurer maintained his neutral position and was free to give 
his opinion or to act as arbiter on the differences that might 
arise between architect and contractor as to these rates. He 
himself had frequently so acted. * 

4. Condition as to Arbiter.—When any conditions as to 
arbiter appear it was in the following or similar form:—* Should 
any disputes or differences of opinion arise on any matter con- 
nected with this contract, the same shall be and are hereby 
referred to Mr, ——, architect, whose decisions shall be final 
and binding on all parties without appeal.” 

It was customary for architects who put in such a clause to 
thus arbitrarily fix themselves as arbiters. Now, seeing that 
the contract gave the architect full power over the work while 
in progress, and it was to be completed to his satisfaction, and 
there could practically be no refusal to carry out his instructions, 
he submitted that the arbiter named in such a contract should 
be some properly-qualified person other than the architect for 
the building. 

The architect of the building was an interested party to the 
contract, employed by the proprietor to attend to his interests, 
and perhaps to keep the cost within limits fixed by himself or 
by instructions, tempted to carry out such improvements on his 
design as might present themselves to him during the progress 
of the work, so that he might produce a building as complete 
in plan, as pleasing in design, and as architecturally perfect as 
possible. How could an architect so placed claim to be dis- 
interested in the financial results of his work? Further, the 
arbiter should be mutually elected by both parties to the con- 
tract, and, failing their agreeing on an arbiter, the appointment 
to be made by the sheriff of the county or some such authority. 

A discussion followed. 


ESTIMATING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


AN. official report has reached this country of proceedings 
a before a committee of the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales. It appears that much dissatisfaction has arisen in 
the Hunter district on account of the taxation which has had to 


be imposed in order to meet the expenses of water-supply and | 


sewerage. The amount was far larger than was anticipated, 
and the reason of the difference is explained in the evidence of 
Mr. Cecil West Darley, one of the engineers. 

Chairman : Can you furnish the committee with the details 


of the expenditure on the storage reservoir at Walcha, apart | 


from the expenditure on the four filter tanks and clear water 
tank?—No. The information can only be obtained from the 
Newcastle office. 
should be prepared, and I hope to receive the information to- 
morrow, Unfortunately it was all one contract, and therefore 
the expenditure under contract comes out at 65,000/, I can 
give the committee the details of the expenditure on the storage 
reservoir. 

Will you give the details of that item alone?—Mr. Clark 
estimated the cost of the storage reservoir at 7,8017, To com- 
mence with, he apparently estimated that he could build his 
bank on the then existing surface. , A reference to the sections 
which accompany his report shows that he hardly provided for 
any foundations. He simply traced a hard line which, I 
suppose, represents the surface of the ground, and commenced 
the bank apparently on the surface of the ground, showing a 
puddle trench aud 3 or 4 feet below that. I am referring to 
plan No. Io. 

How can you judge from that plan that the hard line on 
the bottom is the line of mud and not the line of the hard 
bottom under the mud ?—You can scale off the height and the 
quantities too, He gave excavation at 75,000 yards, 

Surely the quantities would be just the same if the bank 
were built from a hard bottom to the same height ?—It would 
not be high enough. You must go up to the same height. 

How can we conclude that the base-line does not represent 
the hard bottom ?—It does not show any surface of ground, 
and his height scale is correct with the height of the dam 
above the surface of the ground. This quantity he gives at 
75,000 yards. You must keep it up on the surface of the 
ground to get such a small quantity as that. This plan shows 
that we have followed as closely as possible to the same section 
as he proposed, and yet, instead of 75,000 yards, which he 
thought would make the bank, it took 148,c65 yards. That 
shows that he cannot have allowed for going down for a 
foundation. Then he took 75,000 yards, and he took an in- 
clusive price of 2s, 1d, a yard to cover the whole of the filling, 
the preparation of the surface, the pitching of the slopes, the 
roadway on top, the fence, the wall, the puddle wall, the outlet 
works and the inlet works. This work was submitted to public 
competition, A large number of tenders were sent in from 
different parts of the colony, and the cheapest price was 25. 8d. 
per yard. That is for filling only. We-had to pay 35. a yards 


I have given an order that the information | 


for taking out all that area tinted dark green—the soft mud— 
to get down to a proper foundation, and that cost 3s. a yard. 
It cost 2s. 8d, per yard to refill, so that all this area tinted dark 
green cost 5s. 8d¢. per yard. It was a lagoon; therefore, coffer 
dams had to be constructed to get to the dry bottom. He 
omitted that item. These cost 2,740/, Clearing and stumping 
the site for the reservoir cost 7o0/.; extra clearing, 11. 55.; 
excavating and removing the surface soil alongside the dam, 
1,2252. 195. 3d.; excavating the shallow part of the embank- 
ments, not the top part, 1,5c6/. 185.; excavating the puddle 
trench—wherever it was less than 15 feet below the surface— 
2s. 8d, per yard, 1512. 4s.; excavating the puddle trench, where 
it was deeper than 15 feet, 378/. 2s. 3d; filling in the embank- 
ment, 12,0514, Is. 4@.; puddling the trench, where it was deeper 
than 15 feet below the surface, 1,199/. 115. 6d.; the remainder 
of the puddling above that depth, 4,584/. 1s. 3¢.; soiling and 
sowing slopes of embankment, 249/. 1s. 3d.; soiling and sodding 
no slopes, 119/. 8s.; pitching on the slopes, 12 inches thick in 
some parts and 8 inches thick in other parts, with broken stone 
underneath, 4,732/. Is. 6d.; wall, on one side including the fence, 
and on the other side including the stone coating, which had to 
go along each fence to keep up the road, 1,5352.1s. 114.; 
forming the surface of the roads, 113/. 15s,—that is the cost of 
the bank portion only. 

Looking at the top plan on the same page, I find the 
area within the 30-feet contour line placed down at 4o acres ; 
what level of water does that show ?—The 30-feet contour level 
shown here corresponds with the top water line of the dam as 
now constructed. 

As high as the water would be at present ?—Yes. 

I find you would only cross water in one very small part of 
the embankment down near the letter C'—The water that is 
shaded is, I think, intended for the old standard of water, which 
was there before we did anything. 

You only had to cross water in one very small part down 
near the letter C. Where would the necessity come in for 
constructing a proper dam anywhere but there ?—That is where 
the coffer-dam is. 

What was the cost of the coffer-dam for that small part of 
the embankment ?—2,740/. 

How many feet of embankment would there be in that small 
part? I see the old line of water is indicated by two lines 
through the embankment.—About 340 feet was the width of 
water as shown there. 

Is that a reasonable price for a coffer-dam to enable you to 


construct 340 feet of embankment, or to take that amount out? 


—It was areasonable price. It was tendered for by public com- 
petition. We could not get it done cheaper. There were two 
coffer-dams, one above and one below. 

What is the total amount of cubic feet in the excavation 
which Mr. Clark did not allow for ?—73,065 feet. 

That entailed an extra cost of how much yer yard ?—You 
want to take the different prices. The excavating cost 3s. a 
yard and the filling in 2s. 8¢., so that all that large excess cost 
5s. 8d, per yard, Then there is the cost of the puddle, for 
which he apparently allowed nothing extra. The cheapest you 


could get the puddle done for was 6s. 6d. a cubic yard, and I 


believe the contractor lost money by it. 
On what ground do you state that Mr. Clark allowed 


nothing for the puddle ?—Because it was an inclusive price of - 


2s. 1d. per cubic yard for the whole thing. He allowed nothing 
extra for puddle. I have yet to add what the outlet works, 
waste-weir and all that cost, because he included that in his 
estimate of the cost of storage reservoir. All the masonry, 
lining and weir—costly work—with the outlet tower, are all 
included in the average price of 2s. 1d. a cubic yard. I cannot 
make out what he was thinking about. If he had put down 
1/, a yard it would have been nearer the thing. e 


Were any works of a more costly character constructed 


than he intended in his report ?—No. 
The works were carried out as nearly as possible on the 
lines he laid down in his report ?—As nearly as possible. 


In the way of masonry and brickwork?—He showed ~ 


nothing. We did simply what was absolutely necessary, and 
no more, 

The cost was as far as possible kept down by the Depart- 
ment?—It was watched as closely as possible. The outlet 
weir was reduced and made unusually small. It is much 
smaller than the English practice would have made it. We 


were prepared to take some-risk to keep down the expenditure. 


. The storage reservoir has never been more than a third 
full?—It has been filled up to the weir several times. I am 
not sure, but I think it is now standing full. The last time I 
was there I saw it full to the weir. It is for the Board to say 
whether they will fill it or not. 

I am taking the opinion which was expressed to the public 
works committee on the proposed second pipe-line from 
Walcha to Buttai— 

Chairman : Why was there such a large impounding area 
secured at Walcha, namely, 70,000,000 gallons, when it is only 
about one-third fullnow? We are told by you that the capacity 
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of the Walcha is 70,000,000 gallons.—I think it is 70,000,000 
gallons. 

And the committee, when at Maitland and Newcastle, 
learnt that the Walcha had never been more than about one- 
third full ?—It had not, up to a certain period. 1 know that for 
a long time they were afraid to fill the reservoir—it has been 
full—for this reason, that although that bank was down 6 feet 
they were very timid indeed as to. whether it should be 
filled up until the bottom was thoroughly hard and consolidated. 
It is quite safe now. . 

Is there any necessity to have it full at any time?—Of 
course, if you keep it full you have a larger storage for water, 
and the deeper it is the purer the water is for sending down to 
the city. 

You do not think that when the Department found out that 
it was necessary to go down 6 feet deeper, it would have been 
advisable on their part to reduce the height of the weir and 
save expense in that way?—No,’ because it would have been 
below flocd level. 

Does a depth of 6 feet make such a difference as that ?—It 
rose within 2 feet of the top of the dam in the 1893 flood. 

Judging by experience, you could not calculate upon having 
a flood of that character at all; it is absolutely unique in our 
history ?—Other floods have been somewhat near that mark, 

You do not think it would have been advisable to reduce 
the height of the embankment at all?—No; we kept to the 
height which Mr. Clark suggested. 

But you made it deeper ?—We kept to the same height, but 
we had to.go down for a foundation. The dam would not 
stand floating on the mud. 

Would it not have been advisable when you found that you 
had to go down deeper, to reduce the actual capacity of the 
embankment ?—This is what Mr. Clark himself said in his 
report, speaking of the construction of the storage reservoir :— 
“ This latter will be formed by constructing an embankment 
which, for about 120 yards in length, its greatest height will be 
33 feet and the top will be 3 feet over the level of the highest 
known flood.” | 
: Three feet is a very small margin to keep it over the level 

of the highest known flood.—I see that the 1893 flood was 
rather less than 2 feet below the top. It was in places about 
only 18 inches below the top of the embankment. If we had 
kept down the height of the embankment and the flood had 
washed away the dam, we should have been held responsible 
for the loss of the dam. Mr. Clark goes on to say :—“So 
constructed it will, when filled, contain an area of water 40 acres 
in extent and a capacity of about 215,000,000 gallons.” 

I do not know how he arrived at that quantity—He had 

- not the accurate levels which we took out. The reservoir as 
carried out really contains only 190,000,0c0 gallons, so that, 
while adhering to his structure, we have got 25,000,000 less 
capacity than he thought we would have. 

How long do you say that coffer-dam was, 300 feet? —Some- 
where about that. 

The whole length of the embankment is only 360 feet ?>— 
The length of the embankment is 2,100 ‘eet. 

Can you give us any reason why four filter tanks were con- 
structed instead of three, as recommended by Mr. Clark in his 
report ?—Because we knew that it would require three tanks to 
keep up the supply, and that you must have one standing off 
for cleaning. As a matter of fact, three tanks are hardly suffi- 
cient to keep up the supply. The Board, I believe, was con- 
sidering, a little time back, whether it would not be desirable 
to construct another tank. If we had constructed three tanks 
we should have had only two to supply the city. It takes a 
long time to clean a filter-bed. It must be allowed to go dry 
before it can be cleaned, I think Mr. Clark forgot that fact. 
The water is pushed through the three tanks more quickly than 
it ought to be for proper purifscation. 

I find that the “service reservoirs and connections,” 
although estimated by Mr. Clark to cost 10,8792, cost 
35,064/. ?—Mr. Clark put down a lump sum. We did not have 
the least idea how he had arrived at such a sum. Anyone 
could make a guess, and that seems to be about all it was. 
The reservoir has been carried out in anything but an 
extravagant manner, It is just sufficient and no more. The 
works were all put up to public competition, and carried out as 
cheaply as they could be at the time, and they cost 35,6647. 

That is more than three times his estimate ?—For that sum 
we have got more reservoirs, and of much larger capacity. 

You think he plainly showed carelessness in framing his 
estimate of the cost of the reservoir ?—It is due to the memory 
of Mr. Clark that an explanation should be given as to the 
probable cause of the excess in the cost of the works over the 
apparently low estimate he submitted. . 1 think that very likely 
the cause is due to the fact that he had a large amount of work 
suddenly cast upon him. He was specially brought to the 
colony to report on numerous rival schemes for the supply of 
water to the city of Sydney and for the drainage of the city and 
suburbs. While he was so engaged there was a demand made 
for water-supply from a number of country towns and districts— 


notably Newcastle, Maitland, the mining townships of the 
Hunter River district, Bathurst, Goulburn, Wagga Wagga, 
Albury and Orange. Mr. Clark, whilst he was engaged in re- 
porting on the city supply, visited all these towns, projected 
schemes for them and must, necessarily, have left it very much 
in the hands of his assistants to work out the details. The 
engineer-in-chief, Mr. Moriarty, studiously and rightly, I think, 
kept himself quite aloof from Mr. Clark, because he had one of 
the rival schemes for the city. He studiously refrained from 
communicating with Mr. Clark or interfering with him. He 
had an office in another building and did not interfere with him 
or hardly speak to him while he was really adjudicating or 
investigating the designs, so that it might not be said he had 
in any way influenced Mr. Clark, Mr. Clark simply sent 
letters asking for any information he required, and it was at 
once supplied. He asked—through the Government, of 
course, in all cases—for such assistance as was required. 
No communication passed directly between the two gentlemen 
until Mr. Clark’s report was in the hands of the Government. 
Both decided that that course should be taken, in order to 
prevent any colour of collusion between the two engineers. 
The assistants that Mr. Clark had, I must say, were not 
experienced men, and could not have known anything about 
prices. It may be that they guessed these prices, having 
never seen work of the kind. Mr. Clark probably, under the 
pressure of business, accepted their estimates without proper 
investigation. His staff was under his control in every way. 
The Government department knew nothing about the work 
until the printed reports had reached us. He had all the 
levels taken, and the plans, such as they were, and the reports 
prepared in his own office, perfectly independent of any 
Government officer or control. Itis very likely that the mistakes 
and under-estimates that were made were largely due to the 
inexperienced assistants he had, and pressure of business, very 
likely, made it difficult for him to properly investigate and go 
into details. Otherwise I cannot conceive how any engineer 
could have put down what is palpably a ridiculous estimate for 
such a thing as a reservoir. An inclusive price of 2s. Id.a yard 
is too absurd. It would not pay for the tools on the work, let 
alone the labour. I mentioned in my minute that it could not 
be done for that price in India, where they pay labour 5. per 
day. I may mention that one cause which led to such a sudden 
demand for a water-supply to country districts was the very dry 
period which we had during the years 1875 and 1876 and 
1877. In’ those years there was a great dearth of water 
generally in country towns. In the mining districts the people 
were almost famishing for want of water. The residents in the 
townships of Wallsend, Lambton and Minmi were depending. 
on such water as they could get from the tank of the loco- 
motive on each trip it made to the colliery to take away 
a coal train. The drivers used to fill the tanks and 
the population turned out with buckets and cans. The 
drivers were authorised to give the women such water as 
they could spare from the tanks, and many a time I have seen 
fifty or sixty women alongside the locomotive, and a great 
many had to go away disappointed without any water. In 
those days there was no talk about refusing payment for water. 
They would have paid any price that was likely to be asked, so 
long as they could get it supplied—so they told Mr. Clark ; but 
as soon as they got the water they appeared not quite so ready 
to pay. The people in the township of Wallsend, to my know- 
ledge, were almost absolutely dependent on what water could 
be spared from the tank of the locomotive engine on each trip 
to the colliery. 

When the Department received Mr. Clark’s report, did they 
notice the fact that he had under-estimated?—No. I do not 
think the Government officers were called on to report on his 
report in any way. Mr. Clark was supposed to be a skilled 
engineer and an expert in his special work, and I suppose the 
Government never thought of calling on anyone to question 
his report. 

Was the matter ever referred to by the Department in any 
way publicly ?—Not publicly. I often mentioned to Mr. 
Moriarty that he had submitted a very low estimate, and that 
it would be utterly impossible to get the works done for any- 
thing like what he put down, Mr. Moriarty said that the work 
must be done and that we must do it as cheaply as we could. 

Was any attempt made to inform the people, who ultimately 
would have to pay for the works, that the cost would be very 
much greater than was set forth in Mr. Clark’s report ?—I am 
not aware, 


A Monument to Dr. John Rae, the Arctic explorer, has 
been erected in St. Magnus’s Cathedral, Kirkwall. It is erected 
between the first and second pillars nearest to the piers in the 
south aisle of the nave. The base is of Aberdeen granite, the 
pedestal of Peterhead granite, and the figure of Portland stone. 
‘The sculptor is Mr. Joseph Whitehead. On the pedestal is an 
inscription setting forth the dates of Dr. Rae’s different 


' expeditions. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF VANBRUGH AND 
MARLBOROUGH. | 


“ee first proprietor of Blenheim, says a writer in the Vew 

York Zimes, had a distressing time in completing his 
house. So did the archtect, Vanbrugh. So did the British 
Parliament. Each time the architect added a pantry-shelf or a 
peg to the Duke’s clothes-closet he had to knock off work and 
wait till the Governmental ghost walked. In other words, he 
could not pay up his workmen on Saturday night, He was 
kept in a state of mind continually. 


When George I. ascended the throne the workmen were | 


glad to accept a third of their wages, and call it square. At 
last, in 1715, the workmen all went out on a strike, and a 
notice was tacked to the fence that non-union men need not 
apply. Things had thus come to a standstill several times 
before. Since Blenheim was intended as a memorial monu- 
ment from a’ grateful Government, the Duke determined not 
to frustrate the Government’s design by making any contribu- 
tions, or in any way making himself responsible for debts 
incurred for its building. Once before this time the Queen 
had given the architect enough change to board up the 
windows and doors against the ravages of the weather, and 
had left things long at a standstill. 
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The Duke had plenty of money, but he determined to board | 
or live in a flat for the rest of his life rather than deprive the | 


Government of one jot of happiness it might experience by 


building his house for him. 


All kinds of things happened in connection with the building | 


of the Duke’s house. 
it his vocation. 


For one thing, the architect lost through | 
He and the Duchess were constantly quarrel- | 


ling. Every time a speaking-tube was put in she had a criti- | 


cism to make on the style ot the mouth-piece, or some similar 
¢rivial thing of a sort to make an architect wish he was dead. 


This kept the poor architect constantly on the verge of | 


nervous prostration. That his life was made miserable may 
be judged from his correspondence. He writes :— 


“I have the misfortune of losing, for I now see little hope | 


of ever getting it, near 2,cco/, due. to me for many years’ 
service, plague and trouble at Blenheim, which that wicked 
woman of Marlborough is so far from paying me that the Duke, 


being sued by some of the workmen for work done there, she | 
has tried to turn the debt due to them upon me, for which I | 


think she ought to be hanged.” 


How different it is to-day in the history of the Marlboroughs. | 


The present Duchess, like the one who has just gone before 
her, has but to say, ‘ Let there be electric light,” and there is 
electric light. 
And yet it was not for lack of funds that the primitive 
Duchess of Marlborough acted so, because we read that :— 
‘The Duke of Marlborough’s treasure exceeds the most 


extravagant guess. The grand settlement, which it was -sus-_ 


pected her Grace had broken to pieces, stands good and hands 
an immense wealth to Lord Godolphin and his successors. A 
round million has 
écc. This the Treasury knew before he died, and this was 
exclusive of his land, his 5,0c0/. a year upon the Post Office, 
his mortgages upon a distressed estate, his South Sea stock, 
his annuities, and, besides, what is ‘in foreign banks. And yet 
this man could neither pay his workmen their bills nor his 
architect his salary. 

“He has given his widow (may a Scottish ensign get her i) 
£0,000/, a year to spoil Blenheim her own way ; 12,000/. a year 
to keep herself clean and go to law; 2,0co/. a year to Lord 
Rialton for present maintenance, and Lord Godolphin only 
5,000/. a year jointure, if he outlives my lady. This last is a 
wretched article. The rest of the heap—for these are but 


snippings—goes to Lord Godolphin, and so on, She will hand 
49,0co/. a year in present.” 


been moving about in loans on the land tax, | 


Thus we see that there is an advantage in having for an > 


architect one who is a writer of brilliant comedies as well. | 


His letters afford joyous interest to posterity. 
Vanbrugh tells some interesting things about that first lady 
of Blenheim. He tells how he took a party, including his wife, 


settle, so that they could begin plastering. He says :— 
‘We staid two nights in Woodstock; but there was an 


order to the servant, under her Grace’s own hand, not to let me | 


enter Blenheim. And lest that should not mortify me 
enough, she having somehow learned that my wife was of the 
company, sent an express the night before we came there 


with orders that if she came with the Castle Howard ladies, the | 


servants should not suffer her to see either house, gardens, or 
even to enter the park, so she was forced to sit all day long and 
keep me company at the inn.” 

Imagine the bell-boys of that English inn bringing up 
ice-water all the afternoon under these conditions to Vanbrugh 
and his wife. 

The Duchess whittled her enmity to a fine point in 1735, 
and Vanbrugh tells of its prick thus :— 

“I have been forced into Chancery by that B.B.B. the 


| 


| 
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_ me by her friend, the late good Chancellor (Earl of Maccles- 


field), who declared that I was never employed by the Duke, 
and therefore had no demand upon his estate for my services 
at Blenheim. 

“Since my hands were thus tied up from trying by law to 
recover my arrear, I have prevailed with Sir Robert Walpole 
to help me in a scheme which I proposed to him, by which I 
got my money in spite of the hussy’s teeth. My carrying this 
point enrages her much, and the more because it is of con- 
siderable weight in my small fortune, which she has heartily 
endeavoured so to destroy as to throw me into an English 
bastile, there to finish my days, as I began them in a 
French one.” 

Unhappy Vanbrugh ! 


TESSERE. 


Od Swan i touse 
helsea. 
JOR Norman Shaw RA, Frcb? 


Fashion in Architecture. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s idea of principles seems to have 
been limited to the “ five orders.” “It” (architecture), says 
Wren, ‘“‘aims at eternity, and therefore is the only thing 
incapable of modes and fashions in its principles (the orders), 
which are founded upon the experience of all ages.” Artjprin- 
ciples, unless founded upon nature, are ever varying. The 
most eminent modern architects never agreed as to the pro- 
portions of any one of the five orders. In the height of the 
Tuscan column alone they differed by three modules. In the 
works of nature there is not any portion of the framework, 
however minute, which does not appear to have been developed 
under perfect principles. In fact, the more we study each 
object, let it be either animal, vegetable or mineral, the more 
there is to admire, each part being in its place, and having its 
duty to perform, all interference with regularity being occa- 
sioned through abortions or degenerations, forming the 
exception and not the rule. There is some satisfaction in 
studying the works of nature—the truths we learn are eternal ; 


| but in architecture new influences create new fashions, and a 
over to look at the palace, while there waiting #for the walls to | 


style which has occupied hundreds of years, and the skill of 
the greatest artists to perfect is liable to be spurned in a 
moment for any new and crude style that may be introduced. 
The reflection is somewhat humiliating that architecture is’ 
amenable to new fashions, like women’s costumes and fancy 
dogs. When the painter shadows forth a landscape and the’ 
sculptor idealises in marble human life, their works are as 
truthful in a thousand years hence as they are this day. No 
differences of opinion or new fashions can alter them. 
They represent nature’s works, and are consequently eternal.’ 
Sculpture, however, is sometimes influenced by fashion. In’ 
London and elsewhere may be seen statues of eminent men, 
executed not many years ago, in the Roman costume, with the 
toga, &c. Our statesmen are not more appropriately repre- 
sented attired as they lived. Ridiculous as the figure of 
George III, may appear in Pall Mall, with a pig-tail and cocked 


_ hat, still it is a true record of the fashion of the day. All sculp- 
Duchess of Marlborough, where she has got an injunction upon | 


tured and other records in stone or metal should be truthfully 
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portrayed, so that future antiquarians and historians can at once 
fix the period of their execution. Fashions have generally 
been produced to conceal defects, or to exhibit some of nature’s 
gifts. Ladies’ costume and the decorative arts the French 
have ably treated. ‘A French woman,” says Goldsmith, “is a 
perfect architect in dress ; she never, with Gothic ignorance, 
mixes the orders ; she never tricks out a squabby Doric shape 
with Corinthian finery; or, to speak without metaphor, she 
conforms to general fashion only when it happens not to be 
repugnant to private beauty.” The frivolous decorations 
heaped upon architecture by our continental neighbours have 
occasionally influenced our own adaptations. For example, in 
lieu of the architrave and cornice to windows, a kind of looking- 
glass frame was often substituted, which, to an educated eye, 
has a very flimsy appearance. The cornice or label over 
window openings is useful and ornamental ; not so, however, 
a band of twisted mouldings of uniform projection. 


St. Andrew’s, Vercolli. 


When we first come in sight of St. Andrew’s, Vercelli, the 
wonderful grouping of its towers at once strikes us with amaze- 
ment. There is nothing like it in Italy ; we seem to be sud- 
- denly carried off into the Teutonic land. We can see a slight 
approach to a German effect even in St. Ambrose at Milan, 
and something much nearer to it in St. Abbondio at Como. 
But here we seem to have come to the thing itself. Here is an 
outline as varied as Lamberg or Gelnhausen. A little further 
examination will show that though its varied grouping is 


exactly follow any of the received types of German churches. 
There is no approach to the most truly German pattern of all, 
the apse at each. end, each with its pair of towers, often each 
with its central lantern. The east end has no apse, no towers ; 
it is flat, like an English east end, though we may doubt whether 
an English architect, left to himself, would have put a wheel- 
window immediately over his three great lancets.. At the west 
end the spirit of the north prevailed so far as to plant two 
towers, but the influence of Italian soil and atmosphere cut 
them down into mere slender turrets, with a wide west front 
under a single low gable between them. Over three splendid 
doorways is a wheel; over that two rows of arcading. The 
central lantern is a massive octagon bearing a lighter one, and 
the grouping of this with the western turret was the whole 
amount of grouping which the church had as it came from the 
hands of Walo. But:a greater addition of later times completed 
the work, and completed it in a way quite worthy of its begin- 
ning. Walo, with his lantern and his slender western turrets, 
has supplied no fitting bell-tower. But an Italian church, even 
though so little Italian in its character as St. Andrew’s, could 
not go without its campanile. A tower accordingly arose, 
which forms one of the most important elements in the general 
grouping, and without which Vercelli would hardly seem itself. 
The ingenuity with which it is adapted to the church is 
admirable. St. Andrew’s was no basilica to be mated with the 
traditional detached tower ; the spirit of the building called for 
something which should be more thoroughly part of itself. A 
huge square tower of the best Italian type accordingly arose, 
neither wholly attached to nor wholly detached from the 
church. It just joins on the corner of the south transept, and 
is set on so as not to stand parallel with any part of the build- 
ing—an arrangenient which is no small element in this wonder- 
ful piece of grouping. The architect who could thus adapt 
an addition to what he already found existing must have had a 
genius higher than that of the original designer. 


Small Stones in Masonry. 


The ancients could not draw stones of any considerable 
size from the quarries. They made good use of the small broken 
bits of stone they could dig out, but our mechanical advantages 
enable us, with larger blocks, to adopt a more perfect kind of 
masonry. There is.no doubt that some of the finest buildings 
of antiquity are constructed of stones of immense size. The 
Pantheon may be quoted, and every one will remember the 
huge blocks that must have. been quarried for monolith 
columns. The general decline of art shows itself in this 
respect, perhaps, as well as others. There is a great gap 
between such a building as the Porta Nigra, of Tréves, and 
the best of early Romanesque masonry. Art in allits branches 
was, it seems, almost to die, in order perhaps that Christian 
art might be less a development than a new creation. The 
Pharos in Dover Castle is a fine specimen of Roman excellence. 
Its builders could not get hewn stone ; but they so bound their 
Aint rubble with bands of brick that, the tower stands like a 
rock. Close by, in the church, is a good deal of undoubted 
British masonry in its shell. Here, too, there is “Roman 
brick” in the quoins, &c.; but the general inferiority of the 
masonry to the real Roman work is very striking. Then 
again the fine Romanesque ashlar in the chapel of the Norman 
keep in the same fortress is a specimen of the reviving art of 
masonry. The stones are all small, though beautifully and 
effectively used. There is no single stone to tempt you to 


‘measure its length and width and to exclaim at its bulk, which 


seems to be the general effect produced on people’s minds by 
modern masonry. As a matter of fact, it must, we suppose, 
be granted that the architects of the Romanesque and Early 
Pointed styles could not procure large stones. They were 
compelled to use even fine building stone, like that (which they 
so highly valued) of Normandy, in small masses, as they could 
inartificially obtain it from the quarries. So late as 1841 there 
was not a single crane at Caen by which to ship the stone, had 
it been extracted in very large blocks—a fact that may assist 
us to comprehend the great mechanical disadvantages under 
which the Medizval architects laboured.’ But though their 
stone was in such small pieces, how beautifully they used it. 
Of course there is a great deal of ancient work that is very bad, 
although what has stood for six or seven centuries may seem 
fairly entitled to entire exemption from any blame. But asa 
general rule early masonry—at least, after the later Romanesque 
had superseded the Anglo-Saxon kind—is surprisingly excellent, 
not only for solidity, but for keeping and harmony. It suits 
the style. The eye is satisfied entirely, without knowing or 
inquiring why. You admire the design, and feel almost un- 
consciously that it is worthily embodied in its material exhibi- 
tion. You are neither induced to examine and commend the 
ingenuity with which the difficulties of a bad building stone are 
overcome, nor are you called on to join in the vulgar admiration 
of “such big blocks.” In a word, you forget such a mere 
detail in the whole ; but when you can descend from the whole 


| into particulars, you find them all that can be wished. 
thoroughly German in its general effect, St. Andrew’s does not | 


Timber Roofs. 

When Grecian architecture was introduced into this country 
the carpentry of roofs underwent a great change, but whether 
for the better or the worse can only be decided by the respective 
uses to which it was applied. Old English houses covered with 
rough slates or tiles had steep roofs in the form of a letter A, 
terminating in an acute angle ; but the modern Italian houses 
had flat roofs or such as terminated in a very obtuse angle, 
imitated in England and covered with fine slate. The parapet 
or balustrade was added to hide what was deemed incongruous 
in the Grecian or Roman styles ; and for the same reason even 
the chimneys were omitted in the designs of Inigo Jones, &c, 
although houses in England could not exist without them, and 
indeed, in the old English houses the chimneys were often 
richly decorated and formed a great feature in the character of 
the building. In the modern English roofs only two considera- 
tions are attended to: first, to cover the walls and preserve 
them from the rain ; and secondly, to be as flat and invisible 
as may be consistent with the first consideration, and of course 
(except in very wide roofs) little advantage can be taken of 
them for garrets. On tthe contrary, the old English was better — 
calculated to keep out the wet, being steeper and therefore 
better adapted to carry off the water ; it had less tendency to 
push out the walls, because it might almost stand without any 
beam to counteract the lateral pressure, and it gave more space 
for servants’ rooms immediately near the family apartments, to 
all which there was no other objection than that the roof was 
more visible, yet when it was ornamented by projecting dormer 
windows and enriched with gables and lofty chimneys and 
sometimes by towers and turrets, it became a very picturesque 
object. Another remarkable circumstance in the construction 
of old timber houses is, that the upper storeys are generally 
projected over those below them. It is evident that the reason 
for this overhanging was originally to gain space in streets 
where land was valuable and new erections discouraged. As 
to the construction of the projections, they were sometimes 
formed by beams and joists only, sometimes accompanied by 
brackets ; but great attention seems to have been given to the 
supports of the corners, which were often very richly carved, 
and where these were omitted, the cross brace of timber is 
generally found to strengthen the corner and prevent any settle- 
ment in the roof. 

Tintoretto. 


The offhand style of Tintoretto, as we may call it, is always 
full of grand and meaning detail. With a few patches of 
colour he expresses sometimes the liveliest forms and ex- 
pressions ; but he fails in that artistic arrangement of the 
whole, and in that nobility of “ motives” in parts, which are 
necessary exponents of a high idea. His compositions are not 
expressed by finely studied degrees of participation in the prin- 
cipal action, but by great masses of light and shade. Attitudes 
and movement are taken immediately from common life, not 
chosen from the best models. With Titian the highest idea of 
earthly happiness in existence is expressed by beauty, with 
Tintoretto in mere animal strength, sometimes of a very rude 
character. The manner in which Tintoretto formed his 
peculiar style resulted from the reproach at that time cast upon 
the Venetian school. He was for a short time in the studio of 
Titian, but, not continuing on good terms with his, master, he 
soon quitted him in order to follow a path of study of his own, 
In the painting-room which he occupied in his youth, he is said 
to have inscribed as a definition of the style he professed, “ The 


drawing of Michel Angelo, the colouring of Titian.” He copied 
the works of the latter, and designed from casts of Florentine 
sculpture and from the antique, particularly by lamplight, in 
order to exercise himself in a more forcible style of relief. He 
also made models which he lighted artificially, or which he 
hung up in his room, for the purpose of mastering the perspec- 
tive appearances so little studied by the Venetians. By these 
means he united great strength of shadow with the Venetian 
colouring which gives a peculiar character to his pictures, and 
is very successful when limited to the direct imitation of nature, 
But, setting aside the possibility of combining two such totally 
different excellences as the colouring of Titian and the drawing 
of Michel Angelo, it appears that Tintoretto’s acquaintance 
with the works of the last-named master only developed his 
tendency to a naturalistic style. That which with Michel 
Angelo was the symbol of a higher power in nature was 
adopted by Tintoretto in its literal form. Michel Angelo 
made use of figures in his Last Judgment to express his 
original and poetic thoughts with abstract largeness ; 
Tintoretto introduces them as mere idle accompaniments 
for the sake of their fine muscular drawing or foreshortening. 
The works, even of his better time, are generally slight in treat- 
ment ; later they became unmeaning in invention and coarse 
and mechanical in execution. Added to this, a premature 
darkening of the colours, owing to his using a darkly-coloured 
canvas, has lowered most of his tones. Under these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that Tintoretto’s portraits should 
belong to the better class of his works. Here his conception 
is grand, his colour golden, and generally combined with a 
purer and more careful execution. ; 


Porphyry. 

Little or no porphyry appears to have been imported in the 
Middle Ages, the columns and decorations of Pagan edifices 
furnishing a sufficient quantity. Thus in the royal palace at 
Palermo there is a column which is half sawn through in three 
or four places at a distance of 2} inches from each other, 
evidently to form circles for pavements, Ancient columns were 
found particularly useful for this purpose, inasmuch as when 
once cut into slices the circles were formed ready to hand with- 
out any further trouble. Porphyry was quarried in very large 
pieces, so that very considerable works in it have come down 
to our own times, such as the columns in the Baptistery of 
Constantine and the tazze in the Vatican and Museo Borbonico, 
to say nothing of the sarcophagi of St. Helena and Constanza, 
Both it and the serpentine are exceedingly hard and difficult to 
work, insomuch that it is generally believed that no works of 
sculpture were executed in it during the Middle Ages, but the 
regal monuments at Palermo quite do away with this supposi- 
tion. The colour is a fine dull purple-red, covered with minute 
white specks. 


Masonry of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. 


At the end of the twelfth century the builders had quarried 
and cut so great a quantity of stone that they had attained to an 
exact knowledge of their properties and to the use of these 
materials, by reason of these properties, with a very rare 
intelligence. It was not then, as to-day, an easy matter to 
procure hewn stone ; the means of preparing and transporting 
it were insufficient, and it was necessary to obtain it on the 
spot ; it was impossible to procure stones from distant regions ; 
therefore it was by means of local resources that the architects 
had to raise their edifices, and often these resources were 
feeble. People do not take sufficient account of these difficulties 
when they estimate the architecture of those times, and they 
often blame the architects and consider as a puerile desire to 
raise constructions, surprising for their lightness, what was in 
reality only an extreme poverty of means. Building stone was, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, comparatively with what 
it is in our time, a material rare, and consequently dear ; it was 
therefore necessary to manage and use it so as to make only 
the smallest amount possible enter into the construction. 
There is no need to refer to written documents to find out this 
truth ; it is enough to examine public and private edifices with 
some attention, and it is soon recognised that the builders not 
only never used one stone more than was needed, but that also 
they never put into the works other kinds than those suitable 
to each place, scrupulously economising on the most expensive 
stone—that is to say,-upon those of very great hardness or of 
large size. Hand work, on the contrary, being then rather 
inexpensive, the architects did not fail to make a lavish use of 
it. Moreover, it is quite in the order of things that when a 
material is costly in itself, one should seek to bring out its 
value by some extraordinary treatment. 


Mr. George Holt has presented to the Liverpool City 
Council a painting by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., The Martyrdom 
of Margaret Wilson, and a copy, by Mr. G. H. Garraway, 
of The Holy Family and San Antonio, by Titian, from the 
original picture at Florence. 
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Mr. T. Brock, R.A., has completed the seated figure of 
the late Dr. Philpott, Bishop of Worcester, which is to be 
placed in Worcester Cathedral. 

™M. Ferdinand Piloty, one of the professors of the Academy 
of Arts in Munich, has died there in his sixty-seventh year. 
He was brother of M. Charles Piloty, the painter, 


The Emperor of Germany has presented copies of the 


Europe, 


Mr. J. IT. Newman, architect, of Brentwood, died on 
Sunday last in his sixty-fifth year. 


The Aberdeen Art Gallery has been enriched during the 
past year by a replica of a bust of Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A,, by 
Mr. Macgillivray ; The Border Widow, by W. B. Scott; 4 
frugal Meal, by A. Mackenzie ; Spynie Castle and Loch, by 
Sir George Reid ; Zzme of Primroses, by. J. Herdman, R.S.A. ; 
On a Dutch Canal, by Mollinger ; and A Mother's Joy, by 
Artz. 

The Collection of Vestments formed by the late Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder is now possessed by the Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art, There are Italian, French and 
Spanish examples of mitres, copes, stoles, maniples, chasubles, 
altar cloths, and banners embroidered with raised floral 
ornament worked in silk and gold, or the patterns woven in 
damask of various shades of colour and design. 


Mr. J. R. Mortimer, of Driffield, has made an examina- 
tion of early grave mounds on a farm at Danesdale, near 
Driffield, and has prepared a paper on them for the Journal of 
the East Riding Antiquarian Society. The Society are making 
efforts to induce the owner of Danesdale to allow further 
research, to which he some time ago expressed a strong 
objection, on the ground that the remains had been irreverently 
treated. 


The Art Galleries and Museum in Kelvingrove Park, 


buildings, without finishing the interior courts and the towers, 
and using pine and plaster for floors and walls, while if the 
interior courts and towers are finished, and oak and stone used 
for floors and walls, the sum required will be 171,110/, 
Towards that amount there is a sum of 100,190/, available. 


money and complete the buildings. 


The Glasgow Corporation have decided to call a new 
street between Queen’s Drive and Campbell Street “ South 
Cromwell Square.” 

The Autumn Exhibition of pictures at the Manchester 
City Art Gallery will close on Sunday evening next. 


The Magistrates at the Lancaster Quarter Sessions heard 
an appeal against the assessment of the Walney Lighthouse, 
Barrow, by the overseers, which amounted to 2,670/. It was 
contended tor the appellants that the principle of rating light- 
house dues was not sanctioned by law. The magistrates 


value, which would be less than 50/. 


Mr. J. Lovegrove, in his last report to the Hackney vestry, 
says that, although there is considerable difference of opinion 
as to the employment of salt for snow-melting, if it is used 
judiciously and scattered over the footways and on the paved 
carriage-ways—the melted snow being afterwards at once swept 


general public convenience is much increased, besides which 
there is a great saving of labour and cartage. It is also often 
possible for the salt to be scattered late at night after ordinary 
traffic has ceased, and the slush to be swept away several hours 
afterwards before the morning traffic has begun. 


Museum of furniture and silks of the seventeenth and eighteenth 


arrangement, 


the House of Lords against the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the case of the Matlock Bath footpath case. The point 
involved was whether the liability to maintain footpaths by the 
side of main roads belongs to county councils or to the local 
authorities. 
liability rests upon county councils. 

Dean Farrar has received several promises of large banners, 
emblazoned with the arms of the Sees of England, to be hung 
between the arches of the nave of Canterbury Cathedral. The 
object is to render the nave available for great religious services, 
and it is believed that the banners would not only give colour 
to the nave and take away its present cold appearance, but also 
help materially to overcome the acoustic difficulties. 

Colonel Plunkett, another officer of the Royal Engineers, 
has been appointed Director of the Dublin Museum of Science 


_and Art, in succession to Professor Valentine Ball. 


painting he designed to the rulers of the various countries of’ 


Glasgow, it is estimated will cost 127,184/. to complete the 


It is recommended that the Corporation should take over the - 


decided that the assessment must be based only on structural 


away—very little objection can be raised; the subsequent | 


An Exhibition will shortly be held in the Bethnal Green 


centuries. Mr. Massey-Mainwaring, M.P., will assist in its 


The Sheffield Town Hall is to be opened by the Queen. — 
The Derby County Council have lodged an appeal in’ 


Up to the present the Courts have held that the 


Soe Pane 
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@Ohe Aechitect. 


THE WEEK. 


Ir is with regret we announce the death of Mr. JAMEs 
Hicks, of Redruth, an architect who was well known in the 
West of England. On New Year’s Day he attended the 
funeral of a friend. He was chilled in the graveyard and 
two days afterwards he succumbed. Mr. Hicks was the 
son of a surveyor, and at an early age was engaged in prac- 
tice. We have published.drawings of several of his build- 
ings. As the local agent of ‘Lord Ciinron he was enabled 
to introduce many improvements in the Redruth district, 
and as manager of the Carn Garth granite quarries he pro- 
moted steadfastly a local. industry. It is needless to say 
Mr. Hicks was respected by the inhabitants of the district, 
and he served them loyally in several public offices. 


Ir is reported by the Council of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute that during the year 1895 the usual number 
of papers on antiquarian subjects have been read before 
the members of the Archzological Section, and the 
customary excursions have been made in the summer to 
places of archeological interest. Another volume of the 
fine series of transactions of the section has been published 
during the year, and several valuable donations have been 
received for the library. It is announced that by the 
payment of the WILKES bequest the land purchase and 
building account was at last closed. ‘The project of the 
Institute arose in 1853, and CHARLES DICKENS offered to 
give a reading of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol” to aid in obtaining 
funds for the building, which was estimated to cost 19,2502. 
A site was offered by the Town Council, but it was neces- 
sary to obtain an Act to sanction the transference, which 
cost goo/. The first stone was laid by Prince ALBERT on 
November 22, 1855: It was soon discovered that the building 
was not large enough to accommodate all the students, and 
accordingly adjoining property was acquired and additional 
buildings were erected on the site, comprising a large lecture 
theatre with two floors above it, at a cost of 49,2372. for 
buildings, furniture and fittings and 14,3572 for the site. 
The total amount expended on the property has amounted 
to 97,9594, In addition the metallurgical and engineering 
laboratories have cost 2,o00/, mainly contributed by Mr. 
G. H. Kenrick. It is impossible to estimate the benefit 
derived from the classes of the Institute. Last year there 
were 2,466 students, besides 1,056 in the school of music. 
The lecture-rocms are sometimes crowded to inconvenience. 
The institution is a credit to Birmingham, and has acted in 
no small degree in obtaining the influence which the 
Midland capital possesses. 


ACCORDING to the return prepared by Mr. F. W. 
Lioyp, building surveyor of the Corporation of Birming- 
ham, the new buildings for which plans were approved 
from January to December, 1895, consisted of 1,806 houses 
and shops, 13 premises, 197 warehouses and shopping, 
246 alterations and additions, 313 miscellaneous, 2 churches, 
1 chapel, 3 schools; total, 2,581. Two churches have 
been erected—one Roman Catholic, at George Street, 
Balsall Heath, and a Church of England, Frank Street ; 
a new Congregational chapel has been built in Stoney Lane 
and a Baptist lecture-hall in Jenkins Street. Among the 
buildings are shopping at Gem Street Industrial Schools ; 
assembly-rooms, Hurst Street and Inge Street ; administra- 
tive block and additional pavilion at Fever Hospital, Lodge 
Road ; Branch Library, Moseley Road, and branch Birming- 
ham Dispensary, Coventry Road; additions to Working Men’s 
Club, The Crescent ; extension of Mason College, Great 
Charles Street ; Church of England Club-room, Park Road, 
Harborne ; and assembly-rooms, Winson Green, for the 
Birmingham Coffee Tavern Company. The schools are 
Board schools, Dennis Road, and St. Mary’s (Roman 
Catholic), Lodge Road, Harborne, and St. Joseph’s 
(Roman Catholic), Thimble Mill Lane. Extensions of 
schools are as follows :—King Edward’s High School for 
Girls, New Street ; Board schools, Chandos Road (class- 
room for deaf and dumb), Hutton Street and Crompton 


(St. Mark’s), King Edward’s Road, and Alum Rock Road. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine notices have been forwarded 
to property owners and others in reference to dangerous 
buildings, &c., and 111 factories have been inspected 
under the Factory and Workshop Act, 44 of which are 
undergoing alterations, Sixty-six notices for removal of 
projections and signs have been forwarded, and 32 yards 
of land has been conceded to the Corporation for bays and 
other encroachments upon footpaths, Xc. 


One of the earliest duties of a County Council appears 
to be the providing of additional accommodation for 
lunatics. It was reported at the meeting of the West 
Riding County Council on Wednesday that arrangements 
were made for the purchase of Scalebor Park estate, in 
Wharfedale, comprising 74 acres of land, as an asylum for 
patients other than paupers. The West Riding surveyor 
had been instructed’ in consultation with the medical 
superintendents of the three’ asylums to prepare and 
submit to a future meeting (1) a scheme and plans for 
an asylum for private patients to accommodate 250, (2). 
a scheme and plans for an asylum for private patients, 
comprising a main building for, say, 100 patients, and 
two villas for fifteen or twenty patients each, either 
scheme to include a hospital block and other necessary 
accommodation. To ascertain the opinion of the boards of 
guardians in the West Riding on the treatment of harmless 
chronic patients a conference with the representatives of 
the unions had been held, and after a discussion it 
was decided that in order to obtain further expression 
of opinion a circular should be sent out asking the views 
of the several boards of guardians on the following 
points :—1. The general question of the expediency 
of treating harmless chronic lunatics at workhouses rather 
than retaining them in the asylum. 2. The question of 
attempting to secure legislation requiring or enabling the 
Treasury or the County Council to allow 4s. a week, or 
some smaller sum, for each harmless chronic lunatic 
retained in a workhouse on discharge from the asylum. 
It was afterwards decided by the general asylums com- 
mittee to defer sending out this circular pending the result 
of the action by the County Councils Association, who 
were moving in the matter. 


A Town Ccuncit or other local authority can rarely 
afford to pay an architect a salary that will be remunerative. 
As a sort of compensation he is sometimes allowed to 
exercise private practice. That arrangement, however, is 
sure to place him in a false position. His objections to 
plans, although dictated by a regard for by-laws, are con- 
sidered to be inspired by jealousy of rivals. At the last 
meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council there was an 
instance of the inconvenience which arises from an en- 
deavour to perform dual services. One of the councillors 
proposed “To draw the attention of the Town Council 
to the office and duties of the city architect, and to 
move :—That, in view of the large amount of build- 
ing work now undertaken by the Town Council, 
the agreement between the Town Council and Mr. Rust, 
jun., architect, be terminated in March 1896 ; further, that 
the Council resolves to transfer to the burgh surveyor’s 
department all the duties and work at present undertaken 
by the city architect; and that it be remitted to a committee 
to consider the matter and report to the Council what addi- 
tions should be made to the burgh surveyor’s staff, also the 
probable salary to be paid for a fully-qualified assistant 
having a practical knowledge of architectural work.” 
The motion of another councillor to the following 
effect, ‘“‘That the whole subject of the office of city 
architect be remitted to the consideration of the finance 
committee for report,” obtained preference and was 
adopted. It is rather unworthy to find architecture admitted 
to be no more than subordinate to a borough surveyor’s 
duties, but under the conditions of modern practice it 
often is the most desirable arrangement. In Aberdeen the 
city architect, no doubt, has discharged his duties most 
equitably, but when we find that twenty-six councillors out 
of thirty consider that the conditions under which he holds 
his office should be scrutinised, it is evident that his duality 


Road, and Summer Lane; Church of England schools | does not secure general approval. 
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THE ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 

T is rarely an advantage to follow the-order in’ the 
| catalogue when visiting the winter exhibitions at the 
Royal Academy. In the exhibition which was opened 
this week, it is wisest to begin with the pictures in Gallery 
No. IV. The oldest works are placed there, and they 
suggest some of the influences which operated during 
many years, and of which the effects are seen in the other 
galleries. But the great advantage of turning at once to 
the last room is that Hotpein’s Portrait of Sir Thomas 
More, which it contains, can be seen with eyes that are not 
wearied with gazing on about a hundred and thirty pictures 
of various schools, HoLBEIN’s too conscientious painting of 
inanimate details has, in many cases, caused him to be 
undervalued as a portraitist. With More as a subject, the 
only temptation before him was the SS. collar, for the docu- 
ment in the Chancellor’s hand was not covered with 
writing, 
head, and he expresses its character as if he had made a 
life study of it. We see the English SocraTgs, who 
declared the Act relating to the king’s supremacy. was 
‘like a sword with two edges, for if a man answer one 


way it will confound his soul, and, if he answer the other. 


way it will confound his body,” and who decided that his 
body was to be the victim. More appears to see the terror 
he was to meet, and did not underestimate its signification, 
although resolved that it should not subdue him. If com- 
pared with Ho.zein’s work, it must be owned that the 
portraits of REYNoLps and GAINSBOROUGH in the exhi- 
bition appear to be only flashy things suitable for sug- 
gesting a host of nonentities. In his portrait of /vanceschint 
in the next room TiTIAN found a subject that might be 
made, equal to the Sir Zhomas More, for the cares and 
crimes of his office were not without effect on the visage of 
the Grand Chancellor of Venice, but the painter on that 
occasion was not equal to the effort. Nor are, the prince 
and princess and the duke painted by VELASQUEZz more im- 
pressive. _HOLBEIN is supreme in portraiture in the exhi- 
bition, and the importance of his work should be a lesson 
to those who waste fortunes on likenesses of commonplace 
people. The Francis 1. with the Attributes of St. John the 
Baptist enhances the dignity of the portrait of the English 
Chancellor. The French king was a slave to vice, but 
with all his faults we cannot believe that he ever posed as 
a saint, for a more odd-looking Precursor cannot be 
imagined. It is most likely the work was commissioned as 
an altar-piece by one of the courtiers, who wished it to be 
known the sight of the king’s effigy was an incentive to 
devotion. The exaggerated hands suggest that the picture 
was to be hung at a height in a public or private chapel. 
The Merchant Taylors’ Company have lent portraits of two 
of their ancient masters, who in their muscularity are 
creditable knights of the. needle. One of these, RoBERT 
Dowe, was apparently too broad for the canvas, and the 
poor man looks as if he were sustaining a compressive force 
applied obliquely. The unfinished chalk drawing for the 
Louvre picture of the Virgin and Child with St. Anne, by 
LEONARDO DA VINCI, belonging to the Academy, is in the 
room. The heads are almost more beautiful than in the 
oil-painting, for from his excessive fastidiousness the painter, 
when working the colour, lost some of the animation which 
came to him on his first inspiration. Another possession 
of the Academy is a figure of Temperance, by GIORGIONE, 
a comely young woman of the Venetian type, who holds a 
jug near a fountain. 

Religious subjects are numerous. The Virgin and 
Child, with saints, by JoHN BELtrnt, is painted with great 
breadth. Inthe early Florentine Z7inzty and the Virgin 

nthroned there is a departure from the accepted principle, 
for Father and Son are of the same age, and almost corre- 
spond in appearance. The Virgin, Child and St. John, by 
Frurpro Lippi, looks like a portrait group. FILipprno’s 
Cupid and Psyche is more archaic in treatment, and 
the so-called ‘‘ Renaissance buildings” were not derived 
from contemporary examples. ‘The liberty of interpreting 
adopted by the old masters is suggested by two versions of 
Our Lord Bidding Farewell to His Mother. In Huco 
VAN DER GOES’s version He appears to be blessing the un- 
seen Virgin, while in CorrEcGIo’s He is seen kneeling as 
if' asking a blessing. A figure of a Flying Angel, by 
Masaccio, is vigorous, and as seen against a dark-blue 


The painter’s attention was concentrated on the | 


jects. 


cloudless sky when first painted must have been effective. 
As usual, the room contains several early examples of 
Northern and Southern schools, and the freshness of the 
colouring is again a commentary on the helplessness of 
modern chemistry as a guide in the selection of materials 
or their combination. 


In the large gallery English work is confronted, with ~ 


Italian and Spanish. ‘When it is remembered how much~ 


was attempted by American politicians for the disturbance ” 
of the peace of an English Christmas, it is creditable to the. 
Academicians to have assigned the central position on one ; 
of the walls to GILBERT STUART’s George Washington. . It,. 


isan example of a historic portrait. The first President of 
the States, although he does not wear scarlet and ermine, 


and neither crown nor sceptre is seen among the accessories,» 
appears to be “every inch a king,” and the room in which . 


he stands might be part of a palace. Thecolour is as fresh 
as if the picture were painted for the last Salon, but some 


how there is a hardness about it which is not unsuited to . 


the subject. WaAsHINGTON was not a second WILLIAM 

PENN. JEFFERSON described him as inflexible, tremendous 

in his wrath, frowning and unyielding on all visionary pro- 
Stuart depicts a man who might easily have those . 
qualities, but he has also suggested one whose person;': 
according to the same critic, was fine, ‘‘his stature exactly 4 
what one would wish, his deportment easy, erect and noble, - 


the best horseman of his age andthe most graceful figure: 
that could be seen on horseback.” «“WaASHINGTON is almost. 


unique in his glory, for with the exception of a brilliant» 
half-length of WELLINGTON by Sir THomas LAWRENCE and 
Howsein’s noble head,. the exhibition may be said to be: 
deficient in portraits of English notabilities. CHARLES 
James Fox is introduced in one of REYNOLDs’s pictures, but 
it is as a’cavalier to the Ladies SrRANGWays and BUNBURY; 

Near STUART’s picture is a portrait of J/rs. Webster, 
afterwards the domineering Lady HoLLanp, by ROMNEY; ; 
She is in white, with a headdress of feathers, and from the. 
ornament on her breast she might be one of the super-~ 
numeraries or virgins of the sun in the play of “ Pizarro,” 
which was formerly a favourite. The lady also appears in. 
C. R. Lesuin’s Library at Holland House inthe: first: 


gallery—an interesting interior which realises MACAULAY’s: — 


description of “that venerable chamber in which-all the 

antique gravity of a college library was so singularly blended’ 
with all that: female grace and wit could devise to embellish ° 
a drawing-room.” Sir A. W. CaLicotr is usually best in 

cabinet pictures, but his large JZorning, showing ‘groups » 
about a great tree near a roadside inn, is most painstaking » 
in execution, but it only expresses the prose of nature. 

GAINSBOROUGH’S Girl at the Stile is a noble woodland ° 
scene that we can hardly suppose was entirely painted from. 

the improvised models made of bits.of sticks and rubbish : 
which he generally employed. It might be an example of: 
open-air painting. 

The view, St. Mark's Place, Venice, by GUARDI, Shows 
the piazza at fair time, and at all times and in all places’ 
booths are hideous. But in the picture they’ make by 
contrast St. Mark’s and the Campanile appear to be 
endowed with new beauty. The two unfinished pictures,” 
Diana and The Doge in Prayer, belong to Mr. RusKIN,* 
and they suggest that there was not much difference between” 
TINTORETTO’S method of carrying out a painting and that 
of inferior men. The chief interest they have is personal, - 
for they suggest that his off-hand style did not mean dis- : 
pensing with a succession of stages in the production of a: 
picture. TINTORETTO probably had not patience to finish: 
the copy of the // Paradiso, but it is of very great value. 
Morit1o’s S¢. Sebastian is a better nude figure than was 
to be expected from a man who was not permitted to have 
a nude model. His /azth Triumphant shows a Spanish’ 
girl holding a chalice before some other Spaniards.’ 
CLAUDE’s Sermon on the Mount is more curious than’ 
beautiful, for Curist and the disciples are on the top-of an 
isolated hill, while the auditory are on the plain in the fore-' 
ground. VANDYKE’s Virgin and Child with St. Catherine 
was evidently painted during one of the artist’s happiest’ 
moods, for there is little affectation about the hands. The’ 
oly Family, by Lupovico Carracci, might serve as a: 
pendant to it, for although the colour has faded the figures ’ 
suggest a higher ideal of beauty. 1D OT 

Three of ConsTaBLr’s most characteristic landscapes: 


: 
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are in the third gallery, viz. his diploma picture, Dedham 
Lock (also belonging to the Academy) and Stratford Mill. 
They are all, as it were, dynamic in principle—that is, 
suggestive of the forces of nature at work within a limited 
area, CONSTABLE had a horror of a void, and the smallest 
patch of ground must be shown by him as producing some- 
thing, if it were only a bunch of luxurious weeds. ,TURNER’S 
Blue Lights to Warn Steamboats Off Shoal Water is near 
CONSTABLE’S pictures, and shows no less sympathy with 
force of a destructive kind, for a more dangerous sea was 
never suggested on canvas. His Wreckers, which was 
painted seven years earlier, represents a shore, near a castle 
on a stormy day. The Mrs. Szddons as the’ Tragic Muse 
is one of REYNOLDS’s epic works, but, unfortunately there 
was not one in which he laid his colours: more abundantly. 
We cannot believe‘that in 1784 it was: so, suggestive of a 
work in various shades of brown as it appears at present. 
GAINSBOROUGH: also was impelled by” some uncommon 
motive when‘he produced the Blue Boy. They are the 
two;worksiin the exhibition which are sufficient to uphold 
the reputation of their creators. 
In» Gallery No. I. the most attractive work will be the 
Wolf and the Lamb, by Mutreapy. Time is dealing 
gently with the small masterpiece. The wolfish boy is as 
truculent as ever, the widow’s son as gentle and the widow 
as nervous. The pair of old ‘fellows in the background 
continue to be engaged in their gossiping without a thought 
of the weakness which succumbs to force within a few yards 
of them. Let us hope the colours will be always as endur- 
ing as they have remained during three-quarters of a century, 
and there need be no fear hereafter of a competition with 
the Dutchmen. Another cabinet picture which is almost 
as old and offered more defiance to time by the boldness 
of its colouring, is Erty’s Venus and Cupid Descending. 
The two figures do not. correspond with Greek types and 
may be considered as genuine British beings, but they float 
in the air with the ease which practice alone gives, and in 
spite of the title they have apparently no intention of seek- 
ing a lower region. There are two of TURNER’S finest 
Roman scenes, Monte Aventino and Campo Vaccino, both 
being astonishing examples of the treatment of distance, 
and the Pluto and Proserpine if not inspired by Rome must 
have been by Italy. The /ishing Party and Luncheon 
Farty are delightful examples of Mor.anp’s style, and, 
although an outlaw, he contrived to get hold of more per- 
manent colours than his respectable contemporaries. 
_ Gallery No. II. this year is filled with French works, 
and may be considered as the climax of the exhibition. It 
is to be regretted that the other rooms were not furnished 
in a similar manner, that is, by examples of several kinds of 
art. Why should a foreigner be forced to conclude from 
seeing the English works that composition was unknown 
among our figure-painters, or that they were incompetent 
to arrange more than two or three figures on canvas? 
There are too many single figures this year in the Academy, 
and the repetition of them gives a weakness of character to 
the collection, the French pictures alone excepted. The 
only error committed in the arrangement of the French 
room was the admission of Gaspar Poussin’s landscape. 
It is so darkened by time the details can only be made 
out with difficulty, and they do not reward the exertion 
needed for discovery. Besides, the artist was without any 
effect on the men who came after him, especially those 
who are represented in the room. 

Poussin was of the seventeenth century, when the 
academic system was strongest. His way of looking 
at nature through glasses which distorted was to some 
extent avoided in the following century. The trees which 
PATER and WaAtTTEAU introduce in their backgrounds, 
if compared with Gaspar Poussin’s, will be found 
to have a different sort of significance. The two charm- 
ing pictures, A Ball -under a Colonnade, and the 
Repast in the Wood, by WatTEav, are lent by the 
authorities of Dulwich College. They are as characteristic 
as larger works, The arcade in the former work denotes 
the importance which was attached to architecture as an 
element in pictorial composition in the eighteenth century. 
Pater’s Pleasure Barge is more of a barge for bathing, 
and probably the scene represented is as ideal as any of 
WattEau’s. BoucHer’s Madame de Pompadour is a 

_fashion plate on canvas, and it is the more remarkable that 


the blue dress, with its wonderful trimmings, should be so 
aptly represented by a painter who preferred Cupids and 
other undraped figures to the best creation of the milliner. 
Another surprise is a portrait of Rodespierre, by GREUZE, 
and the artist shows him to be neither weak nor cruel in 
appearance. J. L. Davin’s Marshal Macdonald, although 
only an unfinished head, suggests that the painter would 
have done better as a portraitist than as a painter of 
imaginary figures in classic costume. FRAGONARD’s Za 
Lettre, a girl writing upon the trunk of a tree, is also unlike 
the majority of his works. The Zyiomphe de Bonaparte 
shows PRUDHON as the imitator of ancient gems, in which 
he was usually successful ; but the fanciful side of his 
genius is suggested by the little Ze Zephyr, an elf swinging 
on a tree, which is charming in simplicity and masterly in 
light and shade. INGREs was a great draughtsman, but his 
Odelisgue, although it may be faithful to the contours of 
the nude model, cannot be considered as presenting a pose 
that is graceful. 

The principal position in the room is awarded to the 
Execution of Marino Faliero, by Eucitnet Devacrorx. It 
represents the moment after the headsman had accom- 
plished his task, and the doge’s head is supposed to be 
removed in order to be exhibited to the people. There is 
hardly time to express another emotion than one of astonish- 
ment, and the senators who stand along the staircase seem 
almost like impassable spectators. But the splendour of 
robes and accessories makes the spectator indifferent to 
expression ; there is gratification enough in allowing the 
attention to rest in the colouring. DELAcRorx appears to 
have used large pencils in the painting of it. Very different 
in size were DELAROCHE’S when he painted Cardinal 
kichelieu on the Rhone bringing back Cing-Mars and 
Cardinal Mazarin’s Last Jliness. They are admirable 
examples of one class of historical painting in which there 
is nothing of the statuesque or the stilted. Both might 
have been inspired by romances rather than by histories. 
Drcamps was long treated as a mere lithographer by the 
critics. It was supposed to be irrational that the same 
hand could invent political caricatures and paint landscapes 
and figures in oils. How great was the painter so under- 
valued can be judged from his Z’£curze, an Eastern stable- 
yard, and his Z’Adreuvorr, an Eastern watering-place. In 
drawing, chiaroscuro and colouring they are not surpassed 
by any works of their class. By MuI.ver there are three 
pictures, the outcome of different moods. Zhe Shepherdess, 
a girl kneeling while watching a flock of sheep, is the 
kind of production admired by dealers and their patrons, 
in which no small amount of ugliness was an ingredient. 
The Woodsawers—two men actively engaged on a mighty 
tree—is- fine in form and colouring; but we cannot 
imagine it would fascinate those who had a weakness for 
French peasants who were degraded by labour, and fewer 
still would care for Za Réverie, a seated peasant girl in a 
wood, on whose dress fall flecks of light broken by the 
branches of trees. MEISSONIER’s Bravi, Polichinelle and 
L’ Amateur a’ Estampes are easily imagined. 

The landscapes exemplify several interpretations of 
nature. DauzicNny contrasts, in his J/oonlight, the glory 
of the heavens with the flat country beneath, with its com- 
monplace farm buildings. But no less remarkable in his 
eyes was the contrast between the Surrey side of the river and 
St. Paul’s and the City on the opposite side. CouRBEt, the 
Communist, in Z’/mmensité, contrasts sky and sea. Corot’s 
Evening is a glade in which gods and goddesses might be 
supposed to dance ; TRoyon, Rousseau, Draz, Dupr# and 
FROMENTIN are also represented by characteristic works, and 
the gallery approaches nearer to completeness than any of 
the others. 


ST. PETER’S, LOUVAIN. 

(See Lllustration.) 
N the eleventh century a church, dedicated to St. Peter, was 
founded at Louvain. Fires arose in it in 1130 and in 
1373. It was subsequently demolished. The present building, 
it is believed, contains no part that is older than the fifteenth 
century, but it is possible that the construction was carried 
out without any suspension of works, for St. Peter’s presents 
more unity than is seen in the majority of Belgian churches. 
In some parts it recalls the cathedral at Antwerp, but the 
Louvain church is more severe in treatment. The choir was at 
one time surrounded bya rather high wall, which was removed 
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some years ago, and was approached by the elaborately 
wrought jubé shown in the illustration. Above it 1s a rood or 
crucifixion of immense size. In the choir is the most beautiful 
of the Belgian tabernacles. 

The exterior is not so beautiful as the interior, but formerly 
it was more satisfactory, for two towers flanked the principal 
entrance. They were destroyed by a fire*soon after erection. 
In 1459 the foundations of a new tower were commenced, but 
after a short time the work was suspended. “In 1507 a design 
was prepared for three towers, which would have had a 
grand effect, as the central tower would be 538 feet high 
(Louvain measure), and those at the sides 430 feet. But the 
project was never realised. Mr. Fergusson considers St. Peter’s 
is a worthy rival of St. Rombaut at Malines and the Antwerp 
Cathedral, for though, he says, “perhaps a century more 
modern, or nearly so, it seems to have been built at once on a 
uniform and well-digested plan, which gives to the whole 
building a congruity which goes far to redeem the defects in its 
details. The facade, which would have rendered it the noblest 
building of the three, has never been completed. It was 
designed on the true German principle of a great western 
screen, surmounted by three spires. Where sufficient width 
can be obtained, this seems a legitimate and pleasing form of 
composition. Twin towers, like those at Cologne, or like those 
designed for Strasburg and Antwerp, would overpower any 
church, and are wanting in variety. Two small towers, with 
one taller between, is a more pleasing composition, though 
equally destructive to the effect of the building behind. The 
English plan of three spires, as at Lichfield, is by far the most 
pleasing arrangement ; but this form the continental architects 
never attempted on an extensive scale, and consequently the 
single spire, as at Malines or Ulm, is perhaps the most satis- 
factory solution of the difficulty. If not that, then the tripled 
spired facade, designed for Louvain, would probably be the 
best.” 


THE TONGRES CLOISTER. 
(See LMustration.) 


ie a country abounding in examples of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture like Belgium, it would be reasonable to suppose 
that examples of monastic and chapteral cloisters would-be 
found among them. If the records are to be depended upon, 
there is no doubt many cloisters weré constructed, some going 
back to the tenth century. But at the present time only two 
remain in the Romanesque style, one at Tongres, the other at 
Nivelles. Tongres is not among the places included in 
tourists’ routes. It contains, however, about 9,000 inhabitants, 
and the church that was attached to the cloister is a thirteenth- 
century building. Tongres lies on the Geer at a distance of 
about 12 miles from Maestricht. The cloister at Tongres is 
certainly one of the most remarkable specimens of Romanesque 
architecture in Belgium. It surrounds a court that. is almost 
square ; the arches of the openings are stilted, semicircular, and 
spring alternately from coupled: columns. The capitals are 
boldiy modelled. The greater number correspond with those 
represented, but on the south side there is less uniformity. In 
the illustration the gallery on the right is shown, having an 
approach to the garden court. The door at the end leads to 
the refectory, chapter-house and chapel, all of which appear to 
be of the same date as the cloister. The chapel contains an 
altar of stone of more ancient date. The adjoining church of 
Notre Dame was commenced in 1240 upon the site of a build- 
ing of the ninth century, which was destroyed by fire in 
1170. It is a magnificent building, having a length of 220 feet 
on a cruciform plan. 


BATH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


HE City Council of Bath, at their meeting on Tuesday, had 
under discussion a report from the municipal buildings 
committee, which contained a bill of extras amounting to 
6,700/, in respect of the new buildings Already 32,438/. had 
been paid on account, but some 6,50c/. had to be provided to 
pay the outstanding liabilities, which, it ‘was expected, would 
be increased to 6,700/. The committee recommended that a 
further loan be raised for this amount, and that application 
be made to the Local Government Board forthwith It 
appeared that the original committee made nv _ provision 
in respect of preliminary expenses incurred before the 
erection of the buildings was decided upon, the lighting, or 
the necessary work to the old Guildhall. The expenditure on 
the latter to bring it into line with its two handsome wings cost 
9942; the alteration of plans consequent upon a deputation of 
citizens to the Council increased the bill for extras by 717/, 
and the system of electric lighting cost 7864. Alderman Jolly, 
who moved the adoption of the report, argued that they had 
obtained value for their money, and that even if it were 
possible to commence the whole work over again it could not 
be done more cheaply. Mr. Ricketts moved an amendment 
requesting the architect to furnish particulars as to the 
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‘which weré made by the retainers of the castle. 
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expenditure of the sum of 9,000/. set down in the original 
estimate. This was seconded by Mr. Chivers, and agreed to. 
Permission was given to the town clerk to take steps for 
procuring the loan. 


THE CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG. 
(See Illustration.) 


HE poems which were inspired by the ruins of the 
Castle of Heidelberg form one of the most interest- 
ing of anthologies. The elevated position that was selected 
for the building is sufficient to impart some interest to a. 
commonplace hotel. But it may be doubted whether the 
men who first set up a castle on the hill-were inspired by 
any regard for the picturesque. Like many other chiefs, 
they were only eager to secure a vantage-ground which 
would enable them to watch every boat which passed along 
the Neckar in order to levy tolls, and which afforded some 
security in case of invasion, At the present time the river 
under the castle is difficult to navigate, and WORDSWORTH 
was so struck with the danger that he composed a hymn 
such as he supposed the boatmen might sing if they were 
acquainted with the English language. Two of the verses 
are as follows :— 
* Hither, like yon ancient Tower Se 
Watching o’er the River’s bed, 
Fling the shadow of Thy power, 
Else we sleep among the dead ; 
Thou who trod’st the billowy sea, 
Shield us in our jeopardy. 
Guide our Bark among the waves ; 
Through the rocks our passage smooth ; 
Where the whirlpool frets and raves 
J_et Thy love its anger soothe ; 


All our hope is placed in Thee, 
Miserere Domine ! 


In spite of all that was done for the improvement of the 
Neckar, WorDswoRTH’s hymn is'still an exact description 
of what has ‘to be’ overcome, and the boatmen of former 
days, when encountering the difficulties of the river, were 
not'in a condition to resist demands, however exorbitant, 


aT 


The ‘buildings which are now visible are not older than 


‘the sixteenth century, and by that time the control of the 


Neckar had ceased to be conducted on piratical principles. 
FREDERICK II., ‘‘The Sage,” the Count Palatine, who 


‘reigned from 1544 until 1556, began the rebuilding. His 


successor, OrHO Henry, in his short reign carried out a 
larger part. There isa local tradition that MICHEL ANGELO 
prepared designs for the building, and the. excessive em- 
ployment of sculpture would suggest that whoever planned 
the palace was not trained in a severe school of archi- 
tecture. In the seventeenth century a good deal of English 
money was probably expended on the works, for 
FREDERICK IV., who married EvizasETH, the daughter of 
James I., was never more happy than when engaged on 
building. Unluckily for him and for Germany, his am- 
bitious spouse wished to wear a queen’s crown, and the 
endeavour to secure the throne of Bohemia was fatal to 
many. Their son, FREDERICK V., was the last of the 
castle builders. 
It is difficult to realise what Heidelberg was towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. In several places the 
fine masonry is removed, and only a rough rubble is to be 
seen. The harm committed by the troops of Louis XIV. 
in 1689 and 1690 was almost without precedent, and it was 
entirely wanton, for the castle was not a fortress and could 
not be used for warlike purposes. Duras had received 
orders to transform the whole region into a wilderness, and 
he executed his orders without scruple. According to the 
historian, ‘‘ Not a vine, not an almond tree was to be seen 
on the slopes of the hills round what had once been Heidel- 
berg. No respect was shown to palaces, to temples, to 
monasteries, to infirmaries, to beautiful works of art, to 
monuments of the illustrious dead. The far-famed castle 
of the Elector Palatine was turned into a heap of ruins. 
The adjoining hospital was sacked. The provisions, the 
medicines, the pallets on which the sick lay were destroyed.” 
Subsequently there was another invasion, as if with the 
object of making the ruins suffer. The wonder is that 
after such attacks so much of Heidelberg Castle remains to 
furnish materials for pictures like the one reproduced. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


From a report prepared "for the Conseil Municipal of Paris, 
it appears that the Champs-Elysées three centuries ago was 
in part a swamp, and adjoined the forest of Rouvray. 
About 1618 Marie pe Menicis had a drive formed and 
planted for her use adjoining the Champs-Elysées, which 
afterwards became a fashionable resort. Le Norre formed 
a rival drive corresponding with the present avenue as far 
as the Rond-Pont. In 1764 GaBRIEL, the architect, 
planned the open space which is now the Place de la 
Concorde. The avenue was united with it, and was 
extended to the spot where the Arc de Triomphe stands 
to-day. Up to 1792 the Champs-Elysées formed part of 
the royal estate. Then it was made over to the State, and 
in 1828 was ceded to the Municipality of Paris. The land 
was transformed by degrees and planted until it attained 
the character which is universally admired. Some of the 
ground is let for restaurants, cafés and other purposes, and 
the revenue derived in that way by the city amounts to 
about 12,000/. a year. 


A MORE definite idea of the best way of dealing with 
the Palace of the Popes at Avignon is now accepted in 
France. The War Department itself can no longer hold 
to the belief that the vast buildings can only be used as 
barracks. It is tacitly agreed that the soldiers (who are 
not always the most reverential towards old buildings) shall 
sooner or later be evicted. But there must be barracks pro- 
vided by the people who are dissatisfied with military 
occupation. The next question is, for what purpose will 
the buildings be next used? It was at first proposed to 
convert them into a papal museum. There might b 
fitness in that use, but it could not be satisfactory to 
men of all religions or no religion in France. It is 
now proposed to create a museum which will be illustrative 
not of one epoch only in the history of Avignon, but of the 
whole of “the region where the beautiful language of Oc 
was spoken,” and where there arose “‘ many rich cities, each 
of which was a little republic, and many stately castles, each 
of which contained a miniature of a stately court.” From 
Roman times a variety of races made their homes there, 
and relics of them could not be deposited in a more fitting 
place than in the restored palace. Where is the money to 
be found to meet the cost of restoration, building new 
barracks and other works? ‘The unfailing expedient of a 
lottery is to be employed. It is proposed to raise ten 
millions of francs, and it will be only by the exercise of the 
strictest economising that the sum will be found adequate 
to meet all expenses. 


IT is expected that the “ Appartamento Borgia” in the 
Vatican will be reopened shortly. There are six rooms, 
which ALEXANDER VI. had constructed for his private use, 
and which were completed about 1494. The ablest artists 
at the time in Rome were employed in the decoration, 
including PintuRIccIO, PIERINO DEL VaGA and GIOVANNI 
DA UDINE, It was their endeavour to impart a festive 
character to the subjects, and there are many graceful com- 
positions among them. Nobody in the Vatican since his 
time has cared to keep the memory green of ALEXANDER VL, 
any more than if he were one of the epidemics which found 
their way into the colossal palace. The appartamento was 
therefore closed, or the rooms were used as stores. The 
present Pope, who takes a genuine interest in the history 
of art, considered the rooms might with advantage serve for 
the exhibition of the numerous Medieval and Renaissance 
works which have no determined positions in the Vatican. 
The arrangement, we believe, is not entirely satisfactory to 
some of the officials, who would prefer to keep the apart- 
ments for books which few strange students would care to 
consult. 


A TECHNICAL journal is, by conventional laws, expected 
to be oblivious of all things political, and at the 
present juncture it would perhaps be irregular to refer to 
the coincidence of a great many nations who differ in 
language, thought, religion, and other things, being 
unanimous in the desire to test their strength and courage 
in a conflict with England. At this season especially, it is 
a novel commentary on the ancient angelic desire to have 


peace on ‘earth among men of good-will. But it has 
had the advantage of compelling easy going people 
among us to realise that life is only a combat 
and we cannot escape from war. England has shown herself 
so superior to the rest of the world, it is perhaps only 
natural to try whether the country can retain all that has. 
been earned. That test can be sustained as well as any 
other that is honourable. But England has no love of war 
for its own sake, and there is no desire among us to seek 
for triumphs at the expense of innocent people. Hence it 
is that many will agree with the article entitled ‘“ Let 
Common Sense Prevail,” which appeared in our New 
York contemporary, Architecture and Building, on De- 
cember 28, respecting what it calls “President CLEvE- 
LAND’s unfortunate message.” After revealing the 
unprepared condition of the United States for war, as it 
appears to an expert, the writer says :—‘‘ The disaster of a 
conflict to New York and, in fact, to all our seaboard cities, 
can scarcely be figured in money, and this country, after 
three years of depression, could ill afford the disaster 
of a war with England at its conclusion. Our finances, 
too, instead of being carried forward to a sound 
and substantial basis, would revert to the same un- 
satisfactory condition as that which followed the last 
war. We are to-day recovering ; our architects are plan- 
ning and erecting structures which must be notable for a 
thousand years to come. Every indication points to: 
better and more prosperous business, and all of this would 
be checked by war, and we should be thrown back fifty 
years in our advance. But we have every reason to expect 
that better counsels will prevail. The check in the panic 
on our Stock Exchange and the recovering prices for our 
securities, both here and in London, point to the expecta- 
tion of an early and honourable settlement of this matter.. 
The tone, too, of the press is calmer and more conciliatory,. 
and the voice of the clergy and the representatives of our 
colleges and schools all point in the same direction. With 
this aspect of affairs we may hope that business will re- 
sume its normal course, and the flurry that has appeared in. 
our political and financial sky soon be regarded as one 
of the hallucinations of the past.” The Americans. 
know their affairs better than any stranger, but as long as. 
they allow the authors of unfortunate messages and other 
foolish emanations to go unpunished they must expect that 
in England there will be less confidence in them. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STONE-CUTTING. 
THE ARAB HALL, 2 HOLLAND PARK ROAD, W. 
INTERIOR, AS RESTORED, ST. PETER’S, EATON SQUARE. 


PROPOSED NEW PREMISES, HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


HIS building is about to be erected for Messrs. 

E. FLETCHER & Co. upon the site of their present 

premises, together with some additional land at the side 

and rear, which has been acquired to provide extra 
accommodation. 

The premises will have a frontage of 59 feet and a 
depth of 163 feet, and will comprise a large basement 
104 feet by 50 feet, with packing and receiving rooms at 
the back. ‘he ground-floor shop will be 50 feet by 1o2: 
feet by 26 feet high, and will be surrounded by a wide 
gallery, the centre of the shop being lit by a large lantern 
light, which will also assist in lighting the basement through: 
a well hole in the shop floor. Next the street on the first 
floor and leading from the gallery will be a large mantle 
room. The second floor (which will surround the central 
well-hole, lighting the shop underneath), is to be occupied 
by workrooms, and the third and fourth floors by assistants’ 
living and bedrooms. The counting: house and offices, and 
dining-rooms and kitchen accommodation, will be in a 
block in the rear. The front elevation will be carried out 
with red-pressed bricks and buff terra-cotta, the tower 
being covered with tiles. The whole of the remaining 
roofs will be flat, to be used for packing-cases, &c., and a. 
hoist will be provided for this purpose. The contract will 
be let in the course of two or three weeks. 

Messrs. Essex, Nico, & Goopman, of 8 Newhall Street, 
Birmingham, are the*architects. 
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2 HOLLAND Park Roap 


Professor GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A., Architect. 


THE ARAB HALL 
THE RESIDENCE OF SIR FREDERIC LEIGHTON 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY BEDFORD LEMERE 8c 
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Architectural Hntiquitics of 
ormanody. 


Church of Chex. 


=e HE earliest mention which occurs of Cheux, a small 
kAG| =country town about nine miles to the west of Caen, 
is to be found in the charter granted about the year 
1077 by the Conqueror for the foundation of his 
abbey of St. Stephen. The king, in this instrument, 
after a pious proem, reciting that he has been led to the holy 
task by the expectation of obtaining remission for his sins and 
a hundredfold reward in heaven, places, as the very first of the 
gifts destined for the endowment of the rising monastery, the 
town of Cheux.. He also expressly designates Cheux and the 
four places immediately following as wvi//as juris met, thereby 
meaning, as M. de Gerville justly remarks, to draw a distinction 
between those donations which came immediately from himself 
and those which originated with any of his subjects, and stood 


in need of nothing more than a ratification on his part. | 


Another remark may perhaps not impertinently be made upon 


this part of the charter, as curiously illustrative of the manners | 


of the times as to the nature of feudal tenures, and the mode 
of recruiting the army. In the very next paragraph a dis- 
tinction is drawn between the rights of two different classes of 
men, the colon and conditionarzz, the latter being explained by 
the words of the charter itself to mean free men (“/zdcros 
homines”). The Duke assigns to the abbey the towns them- 
selves, together with their inhabitants, mills, waters, meadows, 
pastures and woods, and also with all the revenues and customs 
derivable from them, as they have been enjoyed by himself or 
any of his predecessors. He likewise expressly stipulates that 
such of the people of Cheux and Rotz as do not hold frank- 
tenements (“gui francam terram non tenent”) should be ex- 
clusively devoted to the service of the church and the monks, 
so as not to be subject to any call arising from military ex- 
peditions or other cause, unless the Prince himself should 
personally or by letter direct the abbot to send them. Even in 
the latter case he binds himself to summon each by name, and 
never to call them out, except the province should be invaded by 
a foreign foe, nor on any account to require their services 
beyond the limits of the duchy. 

At the same time that the Conqueror’s children confirmed 
all the donations made by their father to the abbey of St. Stephen, 
Robert, his successor upon the ducal throne, added the privi- 


lege of an annual fair at Cheux and a weekly market ; the | 


latter was held upon a Sunday during the twelfth century, but 
was afterwards, by an order from King John, changed to a 
Tuesday. Upon the accession of Henry II. to the dukedom 
another charter of great length was granted in favour of the 
royal abbey, and in this Cheux is again mentioned. The king 
not only follows the example of his predecessors in renouncing 


all right to it, but he gives his royal assent in the following | 


terms to two purchases which had been made in it :—“ Concedo 
emptionem, quam fecit Willelmus Abbas, Joanni, filii Conani, 
Canonico Bajocensi, scilicet, totam terram suam de Ceusio, 
quee est de feudo S. Stephani ; 23 libr. annual; et emptionem 
quam fecit Willelmus Abbas, a Radulpho, fratre Vitalis, 
scilicet, sex acras terre, quam tenebat in feodu de preedicto 
sancto in Ceusio, pro quibus faciebat serraturas portarum 
Ceusii, pro C. solid census.” 

From that time to the Revolution Cheux continued to be one 
of the principal domains of the abbot of St. Stephen. Accord- 
ing to the territorial division of ancient France, it formed a part 
of what was termed the election of Caen, and was included in 
the archdeaconry of Bayeux, and the deanery of Fontenay. The 
Revolution, introducing a new arrangement, together with a 
new set of terms, has placed it in the arrondissement of Caen 
and in the canton of Tilly. 

The church is a fine specimen of Norman architecture, re- 
markable as to its plan in having the choir of considerably 
greater width than the nave. The portion east of the tower is 
composed of three distinct parts, unequal in size, the central 
being the narrowest, as is strikingly the case in the church at 
Great Yarmouth, but all of the same height, and each of the 
lateral ones exactly equalling in its width the length of the 
transept to which it is attached ; and thus, also, the choir and 
transepts taken collectively form nearly a square, except that, 
to the end of the middle compartment is attached a circular 
apsis of an unusually small size, and seen from the inside of 
the church this disproportion becomes even more conspicuous, 
the great thickness of the wall necessarily subtracting much 
from the space. It even strikes the eye as being less than it 
really is, from being subdivided into a number of small arches, 
which with the vaulted roof lighted by the extremely narrow 
windows below and the larger ones above, give this end of the 
church a very peculiar appearance. 


EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS. 


HE trustees of the British Museum, following up their 
excavations at Amathus in 1894, chose for their field of 
operation in 1895 the site of Curium, which General Cesnola’s 
discoveries made famous a number of years ago. It was. 
known that he had left certain spots untouched. These 
have now been explored under the direction of a Museum 
official, Mr. H. B. Walters. The results are exhibited tempo- 
rarily in the Etruscan Saloon of the British Museum. 

The ancient town of Curium was built on the summit of a 
rocky elevation some 300 feet above the sea, and was almost 
inaccessible on three sides. The rock is of calcareous sand- 
stone, and has been cut on the east and south sides into a 
perpendicular face. The whole extent of this elevation is 
covered with the aér7s of buildings. 

The tomb area is very extensive. Beginning with the 
rock-cut tombs, many hundreds of which are seen in the 
south wall of the Acropolis, long ago explored and emptied, 
tombs of all periods are found over the low-lying ground 
extending about half a mile south of the Acropolis, and in 
less numbers on the adjoining hill slopes. 

But the special feature of the recent excavations was the 
discovery of a necropolis dating from what is called the 
Mycenzean period, and thus apparently confirming the state- 
ment of Strabo that Curium had originally been founded by a 
colony from Argos. It would seem that this cemetery, which 
lies on the side of a low hill to the east of the village of 
Episcopi, represents the site of the original Argive or Mycenzean 
foundation, and that the city had been transferred to the site 
now known as the Acropolis towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., that being the date of the earliest tombs there. 

In the Mycenzan tombs, along with pottery of the kind 
usually known by that name, was founda considerable quantity 
of rude and primitive pottery of local make, such as is found in 
Cypriote tombs of the pre-Pheenician period. These vases are 
hand-made, and decorated either with patterns in white or in. 
relief on a dark ground, or with simple black patterns ona 
creamy ground. The Mycensan vases are mostly of a 
character familiar from Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries ; but 
among them are also some specimens of remarkable rarity, in 
particular two large vases which belong to a class previously 
known only by four examples, found on pre-Phcenician sites in 
Cyprus and a fragment at Nauplia in Greece. The method of 
decoration is purely Mycenaean, and the clay is probably 
of an imported kind ; but the style of the figures is decidedly 
rude and betrays local influence. On both vases we have 
human figures in two-horse chariots, painted in black on 
a bright buff ground, and on one is a series of female 
figures in panels divided by borders, a style of decoration 
hitherto unknown. The field of each vase is covered with 
ornaments characteristic of this period. Of vases of the lalysos. 
type we have a tall, elegant, two-handled cup, painted with 
cuttle-fish, and a funnel-shaped vase decorated with murex 
shells. Another very remarkable and almost unique vase is of 
a shape known as pseudamphora, the mouth being covered up 
and a spout in the side used instead ; this vase is decorated 
with an octopus on either side. In one tomb was found, along 
with two or three Mycenzean vases of the ordinary type, a sard. 
scarab with Egyptian hieroglyphics, which has been pronounced 
by competent authorities to bear the name or Khonsu, a deity 
that was not introduced into Egypt until the twenty-sixth 
dynasty (666-527 B.C.) ; moreover, neither the shape nor the 
material of the gem is such as we are accustomed to associate 
with an earlier date than the seventh century B.c. In another 
tomb a Phcenician cylinder was found with a design of a late 
conventionalised character, which cannot be dated earlier than. 
600 B.C., and with it were some gold ornaments of a common 
Mycenzan type. But incomparably the most important object in 
these finds is a small steatite scaraboid, on which is an intaglio: 
design of a bull lying down. The work is very admirable, the 
drawing most masterly, recalling the famous Vaphio gold cups. 
in the museum at Athens. From the shape of the stone and the 
technical skill employed it is evident that this gem must belong 
to a very advanced period of Mycenzean art, possibly.as late as 
700 B.C. Other gems which may be mentioned are a scarab. 
of Thothmes III., found in a tomb of recent date ; a scaraboid 
with an ibex, and an archaic scaraboid gem set in a silver ring, 
representing Heracles running. In the later or sixth century 
Curium, one particular site proved to be rich in gold. orna- 
ments. It seems very probable that Cesnola’s treasure was. 
originally gathered for the most part on this site, and this 
opinion has been shared by other explorers subsequent to his 
time. Besides sundry finger rings, earrings and similar orna- 
ments, a fine pair of bronze bracelets plated with gold, ending 
in rams’ heads, should be mentioned ; also a gold chain neck- 
lace of very delicate workmanship. The only bronze object 
that calls for special mention was an archaic Greek statuette of 
a female figure, dating from the sixth century ; it had formed 
pat of an elaborate lamp-stand. : 

Among the vases found in the later tombs is a large hydria 
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(pitcher) of black glazed ware, on which figures are painted in 
thick white, with details marked in yellow. Many vases with 
similar decoration but of inferior execution have been found in 
southern Italy, and are supposed to have been made _ at 
Tarentum, but probably this vase may be claimed as of genuine 
Greek manufacture. 

On the site of what appears to have been a temple to 
Demeter and Core was found a Greek inscription’ which has 
the peculiar interest of being written, first in the ordinary 


Greek letters, and next in the Cypriote syllabary or local | 


alphabet, in which each sign represents not a single letter, but 
a syllable, 2g. the first word Anpnrpe is written da-ya-ti-ri, each 
two letters being represented by one character. 

For the coming season it has been decided by the authorities 
of the Museum to try a new site, where it is hoped that further 
evidence may be obtained bearing on the early history of 
Cyprus. 


HISTORICAL ARCHITECTURE 
USE.* 


i gy whole question of styles in nineteenth-century archi- 
tecture receives altogether too much attention and takes 
too high a place in our attitude to the subject. 

When we compare our own buildings of any so-called style 
with any supposed original, the resemblances are so slight that 
they are not worth mentioning, and the differences are so great 
and so fundamental that the naming by any given style isa 
most unfortunate misnomer. No doubt we have a style of our 
own, in the sense in which old centuries had theirs, that is in 
the sense that to an outsider of any other century our buildings 
will have general resemblances and general traits by which the 
outsider will be able to date them. This is all that style 
amounts to anyway,as style. But in so far as we turn out 
with later judges to have a style, it will be one of our own and 
not some other fellow’s, and in just so far all our own 
pretensions and efforts in the way of imitating other styles will 
appear as failures and abortions. 

The grand difficulty with all the cant about style in modern 
building is that it relates to details and ornaments, not to 
whole character and general construction. Godown Broadway 
and your modern critic will tell you that one insurance building 
is Renaissance and that another one is Romanesque. The 
critic of the future will disdain and flout this distinction. He 
will show that the detail of both these buildings is essentially 
alike in lacking effect at a distance, he will show you that in 
both cases the detail lacks sparkle, imagination and mystery. 
He will then lead you to a museum and will show you that 
these styles of detail were both copied from historic sources, 
and that both were failures in execution because both were 
copies in design. As between the ornamental details of the 
various historic styles there is very little to choose as regards 
modern use. All had a virtue which the modern copy lacks, 
and this virtue which all had is so superior to the virtue which 
one may have as against another, that the labour of giving a 
name to the copy is not worth taking when that virtue 
disappears. 

According to my view the only question worth discussing 
as between modern styles, so-called, is the question as to which 
one has the least misapplied ornament and as to which one 
gives the greatest amount of restful quiet surface and of strong 
shadow contrast. On these heads modern Romanesque and 
modern Italian Gothic and so-called Queen Anne are the 
potential superiors. 

Otherwise the only question worth discussing as between 
modern styles, so-called, is the question as to which one exhibits 
the most vigorous detail. On this head the decision falls the 
same way in favour of the so-called styles just named, but for 
a reason of great importance, viz. that these styles, so-called, 
being the last practised in our century, are the ones on which 
the general revival of art taste visible at this time has been 
enabled to display itself. 

It appears to me after these remarks that the well- 
educated advocate of historic styles in modern architecture 
is a pretended advocate of tradition where none really exists, 
and that he overlooks several points obvious to his opponent. 
To argue that indifference to historic examples opens the way 
to eccentricity and extravagance is trying to shut a stable 

door through which’ the horse: passed a good while ago. To 
argue in favour of the historic styles is ‘to forget that we fail 
to reproduce the virtues of any which we copy. The height of 
absurdity is reached when we take the part of one style as 
against another. The only question to be asked on this head 
is, “What part of our century has generally done the best in 
architecture?” My answer is, in spite of some misgivings, in 
favour of the latest part of our century. The decision will then 


IN CURRENT 


_ * From a paper by Professor W. H. Goodyear, in the Engineering 
Magazine (New York and London). 


fall in favour of the styles, so-called, which happened to be in 
favour at that time. According to this way of looking at the 
matter, my preference would rest with Romanesque, Italian 
Gothic and Queen Anne as having been most done when our 
taste was at its best. If the question be asked, When has 
Renaissance been done best in our century? I answer, it has 
never been done very well in our century. Romanesque, 
Italian Gothic and Queen Anne pretend to be styles but do not 
pretend very much, therefore they are better than the others 
which have pretended more. 

My position so far, then, is this—always antagonising the 
well-educated partisan of historic styles in modern architecture 
—that the appeal to the necessity of tradition in architecture is 
well put, but that no one wants to dispute it. By tradition we 
understand continuity, the possibility of change when needed 
or desired and dependence on the immediately preceding past 


| otherwise. 


By tradition I do not understand that of the Greeks or of 
the Middle Ages. I understand the tradition of 1893 as against 
1894, with the possibility of changing that tradition if needed 
or desired. Now, what does the tradition of 1893 show us? 
Taken in a large sense it shows us a vast amouut of historic 
details of various periods in modern use, all of which may be 
used as suggestions for a continued modern work, and all of 
whichare beautiful according tothe talent of the artist who carves 
them. 1 will not at all admit that they are beautiful according to 
the talent of the designer, who stands unhappily behind the 
artisan of our day as contrasted with the artisan of the past, who 
was his own designer. As far as detail is concerned there is not 
the choice of the toss of a copper between Renaissance and 
Byzantine. The question of detail concerns the talent of the 
artisan carver. So far, then, historic styles are not worth 
debating. The archzologist may be interested in pointing out 
that the artisan or suggesting designer has gone to this or that 
source of suggestion, but I cannot conceive that the public is 
called upon to believe that it has witnessed the revival of a his- 
toric style, because nothing of the kind has really taken place. 
Passing by ornament, we will next admit the value of tradition in 
the matter of construction, but still insisting that in 1894 itis the 
tradition of 1893, and not that of B.C. 450 or A.D. 1400, which 
is in question. Now when we come to the matter of construc- 
tion we have a case for constructors to decide. All authorities 
agree that the frank exhibition of visible construction and that 
the ideal or indirect suggestion of invisible construction control 
the laws of taste in architecture. The question which the well- 
educated partisan of historic styles has to settle just here, is 
how far the tradition of 1893 calls for the construction of 
B.C. 450 or A.D. 1400. We will leave him to agonise over this 
question and if necessary to write an article about it. 

My argument has so far been mainly to show that the sup- 
posed differences between different styles in modern use are 
not worth debating (or naming by the general public)—that the 
nineteenth century must really have a style of its own, of whose 
character we are just as blissfully unconscious as we are of the 
reason why an American is always recognised in the streets of 
Londen, and whose style or character will be just as certainly 
visible to future generations as the style of an American is now 
visible to a European. 

Would it not be well for architects and architectural critics 
to study a little more closely the causes which have led to the 
jumble of historic styles which’ are now being ostensibly repro- 
duced? If the general public could be more widely informed 
on this point it certainly would tend to shatter their absurd 
reverence for the modern habit of pretending to reproduce 
historic style. Let us give a few minutes to laying bare the 
sequence of events, which has its own logic, and which carries 
its own explanation when this sequence is observed. It is true 
that our practice now appears to represent eclecticism when its 
whole results are considered, but this eclecticism is only the 
result of a series of overlays of sequent movements, of which 
the earlier have survived in traditional use while the later have 
endeavoured to supplant them. In the last few years Re- 
naissance has again taken strong hold on fashion and fashion- 
able practice. For its recent revival we may turn partly to 
mercantile explanations, its showy qualities and undoubted 
cosmopolitan availability, partly to the influence of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts on fashionable American practice; but the es- 
sential fact is that Renaissance has never been interrupted or 
abandoned since it first came into use. It is the earliest of 
all modern styles, and as such has the strongest hold 
on modern tradition. Its detail has undoubtedly very much 
improved in quite recent years as against the middle of our 
century or earlier, but it is essentially the direct perpetuation 
of the original Italian Renaissance, dating from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Besides this recent continuation of 
Renaissance, we find three so-called styles, all of recent date 
and all nearly contempcraneous in introduction. Queen Anne 
or Colonial so-called is, of course, at bottom Renaissance also. 
As coming into general vogue in this country after 1876 it 
represents, to my thinking, in city architecture the revolt 
against the formalism of the earlier brown stone front Renais- 
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sance, and in country-house architecture the revolt against the 
carpenter’s detail which immediately preceded. The contem- 
poraneous Italian Gothic and Romanesque, first generally 
practised in this country after 1870, bring us to the last of a 
series of reactions and attempted overthrow of the traditional 
Italian Renaissance. 

It must be remembered that the general date for these 
revivals in Europe will be only a few years earlier. 

Italian Gothic and Romanesque were the last phase of the 
Medizval revival which in its first phase stuck to the Gothic, 
and this Gothic revival, in its very beginnings, is as recent as 
the year 1820 or 1825. This Gothic revival was again preceded 
by the Greek revival, which again does not go back beyond the 
year 17600r thereabouts. This was the earliest of the reactions 
against the traditional Italian Renaissance, whose continued 
survival down to current date we have first noticed. After this 
sequence of movements has been noted we shall find our clue 
to it in the history of modern literature. 

Renaissance architecture held exclusive sway in Europe 
from the close of the sixteenth century till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, because the Italians of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were devotees of Virgil and Pliny and the 
other Latin authors. Is it not a fact that Italian literary 
interest in Roman antiquity is what created the Renaissance 
style? 

Is it not patent and known of all men, when they give their 
minds to the subject, that Greek temple architecture had 
exclusive hold on the best taste of Europe in the fifty years 
which centre about 1800, for a similar reason, namely, that 
Homer and Herodotus and the Greek authors had usurped the 
pedestals of the Latin authors ? 

Is it not equally certain that Gothic architecture ruled 
Europe between 1825 and 1850 because historians and philolo- 
gists had for the first time turned their attention to this period, 
because novelists had followed their lead, and because Walter 
Scott and Goethe had made the Middle. Ages fashionable in 
literature ? : 

The history of modern architecture is a history of modern 
literature in its successive revivals and successive dependence 
on the learning of the Romans, 1500-1760; on the learning of 
the Greeks, 1760-1825 ; on the culture of Medizeval Europe, 
1825-50. 

There has been a sequence in historic studies and historic 
discovery. The latest comers in this sequence are the ancient 
Orientals, the Egyptians and Assyrians. These nations are 
now beginning to claim an interest from historians and literary 
students which before and after 1830, as far as popular interest 
goes, was. reflected in Victor Hugo’s “Notre Dame” or 
Walter Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” and which then centred on the 
history and literature of the Middle Ages. This literary move- 
ment, known in Germany as that of the Romantic School, is 
what produced the Gothic revival in architecture. About 
1800 men of letters, in like manner, were enthusiasts for the 
Greek authors, and the copies of Greek temples rose to meet 
this special interest. Before 1760 the Italians of the Renais- 
sance had ruled Europe for two centuries with their own 


enthusiasms for Roman history and Latin literature, and it was | 
this which created the copy of the ornamental system of the | 


Roman ruins. 

We return now to our well-educated partisan of historic 
styles in modern architecture. He is a back number. He 
‘belongs to the age of literary influence on architecture without 


understanding its history, and without knowing that this | 


literary influence upon architecture is dead: 

If we were doing in 1890 what we did in 1850, in 1800, or in 
4750, we should now be building the Vanderbilt houses like 
Assyrian palaces and our churches would be copies of Egyptian 
temples. _But we have escaped this absurdity. Literature 
and history and would-be archeology have lost their hold on 
architecture ; we are still surrounded by fossil survivals of the 
days of 1850 and 1825, both men and buildings, but these men 


and these buildings are only fossils. The architect of the 
future is an engineer. 


MR. MANSERGH, C.E., AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
7 CORPORATION. 
A MEETING of the Birmingham City Council was held on 
Tuesday, the 7th inst., when Mr. Marsh moved, ‘‘ That 
it being the desire of a large number of the ratepayers of this 
city that the remuneration of the engineer of the Welsh water 
scheme should be disclosed, this Council directs that steps 
shall be taken by the water committee to obtain Mr. 
Mansergh’s acquiescence.” There might be some professional 
etiquette which prevented Mr. Mansergh from giving the 
desired information, but he would like to respectfully remind 


him that the ratepayers had nothing to do with the etiquette 
of his professon. He found that up to April 5, 1895, 


| carry it out. 


Mr. Mansergh had received 17,500/. on a total expenditure of a 
little under half a million—499,550/. being the exact figures. 
As there were 6} millions to be expended—and he felt every- 
one was convinced it would not be much less—the amount 
to be paid on the total would be something like 227,500/. 

Alderman Lawley Parker said when the notice of Mr.. 
Marsh’s motion was given, he wrote to Mr. Mansergh and 
informed him of what had been done, to give him the opportunity, 
if he cared to avail himself of it, of making any communication 
he liked on the subject. In reply, he received the following. 
letter :— 

“ Westminster : December 31, 1895. 

“ Lawley Parker, Esq. 

“My dear Sir,—I am aware that it has in some quarters 
been made a grievance that the terms of my contract with the 
Corporation as engineer have been kept private, and that the 
Elan committee, and you especially, as its chairman, have not. 
unfrequently been worried on this account. 

“As I think it unfair that the sufficiently onerous duties 
of the committee should be thus increased, I am now willing 
that you should make the terms known to the Council. _ | 

“The only reason why any privacy was at the outset suggested 
by myself, and courteously agreed to by the late Sir Thomas 
Martineau, was that I had undertaken to do the work for 
Birmingham at a considerably lower rate than I have ever 
been paid by other clients, and that some trouble might arise’ 
if this became known. Of course, the reason for my accepting 
the terms was that the Birmingham undertaking was an 
unusually large one, and that the net relative remuneration 
after all outgoings would probably work out pretty much as: 
usual. 

‘“‘T do not think it is quite just that I should have to run the: 
risk of this disclosure prejudicing my position elsewhere when 
under the respective circumstances fair agreements have been 
made in all cases, but, for the reason I have already given, I: 
do not further object.—Yours very truly, . 

“J. A. MANSERGH.” 


He thought it was due to Mr. Mansergh to say that no 
pressure was brought to bear on him to obtain his assent to the 
terms of his agreements being disclosed. As they knew, it was 
by no means unusual—he was not quite sure it was not therule 
usually in engineers entering into large undertakings with 
corporations—to ask that the terms should not be disclosed, . 
and it might interest them to know that in the case of Liver- 
pool and Manchester that was done in the first place, and as. 
far as he knew those terms had never been publicly stated. 
The Corporation through its committees were constantly in the 
habit of entering into contracts without disclosing the terms. 
Two agreements were entered into with Mr. Mansergh, the 
first in October, 1892, and the second in October, 1894. . They 
were identical in terms, but dealt with different portions of the 
scheme. Prior to October, 1892, the committee reported to the 
Council that Mr. Mansergh would undertake, in accordance with 
the first agreement, the whole of the works in the watershed, the 
aqueducts, &c., as far as the Hagley syphon, and that Mr. Gray 
would undertake the other portion, on the understanding that Mr. 
Mansergh should have that work to do also if Mr. Gray did not 
The agreements were very long, and for the 
information of the Council the town clerk had drawn up 
abstracts of the salient points. The first agreement provided 
that Mr. Mansergh would undertake all works, including the 
making of all plans and designs, would supervise the works and 
instruct the resident engineers, make periodical reports of 
progress, take out all quantities from the engineering drawings, 
prepare the bills of quantities, schedules and forms of tender, 
and print all documents necessary. The engineer further agreed 
to advise the Corporation in entering into all contracts, and to 
superintend the execution of any part of the works that, in his 
opinion, should be undertaken by the Corporation without 
the employment of a contractor. In consideration of the due 
discharge by him of the duties so undertaken, the Corporation 
agreed to pay the engineer a commission at the rate of 33 percent. 
on the total cost of the intended works, exclusive of the purchase 
of lands and easements. It was agreed that the total amount 
to be paid to the engineer for commission should not in any 
event exceed the rate of 3} per cent. on the estimate for the 
work, and the net amount of which estimate, after making the 
necessary deductions for purchase of land, Parliamentary and 
other expenses, was to be taken at the sum of 2,417,693. The 
second agreement was simply necessary on Mr. Mansergh 
undertaking the other portion of the work originally intended 
to be undertaken by Mr. Gray, and it was in exactly similar 
terms to the first, with a proviso that the maximum amount on 
which he was to be paid commission was to be fixed at 
523,055. net. The main point of interest to the Council would 
be the rate of commission, and the limitation to which that 
commission was to be paid. As far as the water committee 
knew, the limitation was a new condition, and it meant that 
there was to be no commission on extras, although probably 
the extras would involve more trouble and anxiety to the 
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engineer than the other portion of the work. The outside 
public would therefore know that if the estimate was exceeded 
the engineer would derive no benefit from it. By putting the 
two amounts together it would be seen that Mr. Mansergh 
would be entitled to 34 per cent. on 2,940,748/. He 
had taken some trouble to ascertain what the usual commission 
was on works of that character paid to engineers of the requisite 
standing, and he found the general consensus of opinion was 
that 5 per cent. was the usual amount paid to engineers for 
engineering work, and in addition to that there was a sum paid 
for taking out quantities for contractors. That was sometimes 
done by quantity surveyors and sometimes by the engineers, 
and it was sometimes done, he fancied, without the clients 
knowing very much about it because it was hidden in the 
tender of the contractor. The commission for taking out quan- 
tities varied from 1 to 2} per cent., according to the kind of 
work, and he thought they might take it that for large works it 
was generally 1 per cent. Then, in addition, the client fre- 
quently paid the cost of printing, and these expenses were very 
heavy, and the client often paid travelling expenses and the 
expenses of preparing plans in connection with the purchase of 
land. It would be seen by the abstract of the agreement he 
had read that all those things were included in Mr. Mansergh’s 
34 per cent. In addition to the engineering work he took out 
all the quantities, prepared the plans—and in this case the 
latter would represent something like 4,000/.—paid the cost of 
printing, and paid his own travelling expenses with one 
exception, namely, that he was entitled to keep two horses. At 
present he had only one horse, and he did not think he had 
used it more than twice, and the committee had found it of 
great use in the works going on in the valley, so that that could 
not be looked upon as an expense. Mr. Mansergh also had to 
maintain at his own cost an establishment at Rhayader. He 
(Mr. Parker) reminded the Council that the water committee, 
in undertaking to do the work themselves in the valley, had the 
advice of Mr. Mansergh and the value of his labours, which 
were all included in his 3} per cent. In his letter Mr. 
Mansergh said he had never taken work at so low a figure 
before. Mr. Mansergh informed him that he had usually been 
paid 5 per cent., with 1 or 1} per cent. for taking out quantities, 
and frequently was paid travelling expenses, and he had further 
said that if he had to come to terms with the Corporation 
again, after his present experience, he would not undertake to 
do the work under 4 per cent. The Council might like to 
know what difference there was between the sum. at the 
ordinary rate and the sum Mr. Mansergh was to be paid 
Assuming 5 per cent. for engineering 
work and 1 per cent. for taking out quantities, it would work 
out at 176,443/., and the 34 per cent. worked out at 102,925/, 
or a saving of 73,5182. It was dueto Mr. Mansergh to point 
out that the 34 per cent. covered very heavy expenses that he 
had to pay out of pocket. He employed a very large staff 
entirely on the work, and many members of his staff were 
qualified engineers receiving very substantial incomes. He 
had to send out a small army of surveyors, who had to survey 
every yard of aqueduct in the water shed, and they were out 
for weeks and weeks, at considerable expense, and he could 
say that avery large part of the commission was swallowed up 
in out,of pocket expenses. On the ability, knowledge and 
judgment of their engineer, the expenditure of 3,000,000/. 


and its results would depend. The committee, in dealing with | 


Mr. Mansergh, believed they had secured the first engineer in 
this country, if not in the world, on favourable terms, and he 
(Mr. Parker) thought those terms would not have been so 
favourable had it not been believed by Mr. Mansergh that they 
would not be disclosed. He, therefore, felt the Council would 
appreciate Mr. Mansergh’s willingness to allow the terms to be 
disclosed as they had been. He hoped the Council and the 
ratepayers would come to the conclusion that the late Sir 
Thomas Martineau and the water committee in 1892 fully 
protected the interests of the community in all they did. 

The Mayor said he thought at the time the bargain was 
made that it was a very good one in the interests of the town, 
although it was coupled with the understanding that the terms 
should not be disclosed. It had been a great relief to the 
‘committee to have the permission of Mr. Mansergh to disclose 
the terms, for the town would now be convinced that the com- 
mittee had secured the services of the best possible man, and 
had made the best possible bargain with him. 

_ Mr. Marsh, in asking permission to withdraw his resolution, 
said it would be useless-to say anything further upon it. The 
explanation of Alderman Lawley Parker was most satisfactory. 
He could assure the Council that he did not propose his resolu- 
tion in ‘an offensive spirit, but because he felt convinced it 
would be better for the committee and the town if the terms 
were made known. Alderman Lawley Parker’s explanation 
had ‘smoothed over many difficulties, and members of the 
Council would ‘support the water committee in their under- 
taking with‘a better spirit than they had done before. 4 
The resolution, adds the Birmingham Post, was then with- 
drawn. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ACADEMIES ON 
PAINTING. 


EFORE the end of the sixteenth century academies were 

few in number. They greatly increased subsequently to 

the commencement of the eighteenth. It is therefore to be 

asked, What was the state of art before the establishment of 

these academies, and has the increase of good painters kept 
pace with the increase of the productive means ? 

That painting had made no progress in Papal Italy before 
the commencement of the thirteenth century is sufficiently 
disproved, but it is generally admitted that until the time of 
Cimabue, who was born at Florence in 1240, no decided 
approach towards excellence had been made since the decline 
of ancient art. The efforts of Cimabue were, however, only 
excellent in their comparison with the impotent attempts of his 
immediate predecessors, and were shortly to be eclipsed by the 
superior productions of his pupil, Giotto, who, like Norval, “fed 
his father’s flock” until he was accidentally discovered by 
Cimabue, neglecting the sheep in general to take’ portraits 
of lambs in particular. The artist admired the draw- 
ing, and soon taught the boy to love the art; till, in 
the end, young Giotto threw up in scorn “the shepherd’s 
slothful life,” and followed his new master into the 
Florentine painting-room. Productions by Giotto now exist 
stamped with the approval of Michel Angelo, and the celebra- 
tion of the painter’s name by Dante was purchased by a portrait 
of the poet. Cimabue was nobly born, nor ever evinced more 
strongly the nobility of his mind than when he patronised and 
appreciated the superior genius of the peasant painter. Giotto, 
however, seems to have been less indebted to his master for 
any ‘positive instruction than for the mere excitement of a 
praiseworthy ambition which he had now the means of suc- 
cessfully indulging, nor can we say that Giotto reaped much 
benefit from the thousand and one facilities which assist the 
exertions of moderm students. As yet, academies were not. 
The Elgin Marbles were then as firm upon the frieze of the 
Parthenon as they now are upon the walls of the British Museum. 
Instead of imitating the Elgin Marbles he therefore emulated 
the conduct of their authors, and as he had previously made 
outlines of living lambs, he now took for his models real men 
and women. Till his day, the Italians had chiefly imitated the 
manner of the then modern Greek artists, who had been 
invited to Florence, and under whose guidance Cimabue is 
said to have studied. It was for Giotto, impelled chiefly by his 
own independent genius, to prove the superiority of the natural 
over the artificial, and to show such an original feeling for 
design and colour as well entitled him to be called the father 
of Italian painting. Among the earlier and more celebrated suc- 
cessors of Giotto may be mentioned Andrea Orcagna, in whose 
time was established the Academy of St. Luke. He exhibited 
the faults rather that the beauties of Giotto, for it is likely 
that he copied Giotto instead of such models as Giotto copied. 
His predecessor was an isolated genius; himself an 
academician. 

We must not, however, yet call in question the effect of 
academies, since Masaccio and Luca Signorelli (the latter in 
particular) continued to uphold “the dawning glory of revived 
art.” Perspective was taught by Paolo Uccello and Verocchio. 
Massolino contributed much feeling for grace. Oil-painting 
was introduced. Lippi afforded a precedent for colossal 
painting. Ghirlandajo, Francesco Francia, Ramenghi, and 
Innocenzo Francazzi, are names also deserving of note. Giotto, 
the father painter of the school just alluded to, was born 1276. 
The Academy of St. Luke was founded 1350. Leonardo 
da Vinci (born 1445) at once eclipsed everything that the 
school of Giotto had produced, and was the founder 
or chief early supporter of the Milanese Academy, established 
about 1510. “Solely singular” as Leonardo was, we see no 
academic features in his character as an artist ; neither can we 
trace them in Michel Angelo Buonarotti, whose mighty genius 
is allowed to have been independent of everything except life 
and health. Raphael was, perhaps, more the child of educa- 
tion ; but we must attribute much of his success to the indi- 
vidual influence of Buonarotti. To be as brief as possible 
with this part of the subject, it may be at once stated that when 
academies were rare (z.e. before the Caracci establishment), 
Italy produced Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, Titian, 
Giorgione, Correggio, Raphael, Giulio Romano, Andrea del 
Sarto, Sebastian del Piombo, Parmegiano, Tintoretto, Paolo 
Veronese, Caravaggio, and others less known, though 
scarcely less deserving of note. Thus the career of art 
had hitherto been sufficiently splendid, when the Caracci 
(Ludovico, Agostino and Annibale) founded at Bologna that 
‘eclectic school the aim of which was, by selecting the beauties, 
correcting the faults, supplying the defects and avoiding the 
extremes of the different styles then practised, to establish a 
perfect system.” The plan was laid down by Agostino Caracci 


jn a sonnet, thus rendered in prose :—‘‘Take the design of 


Rome, Venetian shade, Lombardy’s colour, Michel Angelo’s 
terrible manner, Raphael’s just symmetry Titian’s natural truth 
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Correggio’s purity of style, Tibaldi’s decorum, Primaticcio’s ‘in- 
vention and a little of Parmegiano’s grace ; or, to save such weary 
labour, apply your imitation to the works which our dear Nicolo 
has left us.” Can anything evince a more shallow idea of the 
feelings that should govern a painter than this patchwork recipe? 
Ludovico threw the prescription aside, and devoted himself to 
nature. Anribale was the most rigid inacademic practice, but his 
great work in the Farnese Palace, at Rome, is said to prove his 
inferiority “in taste, sentiment and discrimination.” From the 
time of the foundation of the Caracci school, Italian art began 
to decline. Guido Reno, Domenichino and Guercino were the 
glories of its departing day, and we may regard Salvator 
Rosa as the golden effulgence of its setting sun. Salvator died 
in 1673, and now the rage for academies spread over Northern 
Italy. Within the century following Salvator’s death, academies 
were established at Bologna, Parma, Padua, Mantua and 
Turin. “In 1784,” says Lady Morgan, “the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany united the several scattered schools of painting, 
and founded the Florentine Academy. Large sums were 
appropriated to support the new institution, by which it was 
expected to revive the days of Vinci and Raphael. The most 
eminent professors were appointed. Its galleries were filled 
with the most precious works of the great masters, and prizes 
were offered with the intention of stimulating genius and 
rewarding merit. The number of pupils increased, the schools 
were filled from all parts of Italy, and yet not even a 
Vasari was produced. Bad pictures were multiplied ad 
libitum, but there were no purchasers for good ones, 
and the young aspirants wore green paper laurels in 
vain. Itis the spirit of the age that must direct the course 
of genius; academies can do little more than stimulate 
mediocrity and excite pretension.” If we look abroad to the 
old masters we shall find the most eminent flourished before 
the establishment of academies. 

Having said thus much of Italy, it may be briefly added 
that there is nothing in the history of French, Dutch, or Eng- 
lish art which affords any evidence to the great benefit of 
academies. The true followers of Claude, Poussin and 
Watteau are not the more plentiful ; Rubens, Rembrandt and 
Vandyke still remain without competitor ; and though painting 
in England may not be altogether on the decline, we do not 
find since George III., in 1768, placed Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
the chair of the Royal Academy, that Hogarth and Wilson 
have been rivalled in powerful originality. The establishment 
of Sir Joshua’s fame preceded the Somerset House charter. 
That several of our earlier artists attained their celebrity with- 
out academic assistance, is a fact leaving us to conclude 
that our several existing masters would have been as_ they 
are supposing the royal schoolroom had never been established. 
If academies cannot increase the list of first-rate painters, 
their inefficiency must be acknowledged. If they increase 
the number of second-rates, they only do a mischief, for 
the public taste becomes divided: ‘true merit remains 
smothered in the crowd, and the honours due to the most 
skilful are bestowed on the most intriguing.” 


A REVOLUTION IN PHOTOGRAPHY, 


HE Vienna correspondent of the Standard, writing on 
Tuesday, says :—The Presse to-day gives further details 
of the remarkable scientific discovery made by Professor 
Rontgen (not Routgen, as his name was erroneously given 
yesterday (of Wiirzburg University), The professor came upon 
his discovery quite by accident. He was experimenting in the 
dark with a Crookes’ vacuum tube, which, was covered with 
some sort of cloth. A strong electric current was passed 
through it, while close by there was some prepared photographic 
paper, but no camera. On this paper the professor noticed 
next day several lines for which he could not account. By 
restoring exactly the circumstances as they existed on the 
preceding day he was able to ascertain the real origin of these 
mysterious marks. He continued his experiments with the 
Crookes’ tube and photographic paper, and found, in the first 
place, that not only may a camera be dispensed with, but that 
the image from the light rays of the Crookes’ tubes is not 
obtained if it has to pass through lenses. 

By the use of these rays photographing is immensely sim- 
plified. There is the vacuum tube, in front of it is the object 
to be photographed, and immediately behind it is the prepared 
paper in a wooden case, wood being transparent to these rays. 
An ordinary plate, whether wet or dry, must not be exposed to 
daylight until after fixing, because the ordinary light rays 
would act upon the silver or other compounds. But in the 
case of the Crookes’ rays this difficulty does not exist, because 
the sensitised paper can be left in the wooden case, and there- 
fore, in complete darkness. 

That, however, is not all. The professor found that these 
peculiar rays are not refracted, which is the reason for the 
inapplicability of lenses or the camera, and he further found by 


experimenting that they develop no heat, and that they are 


without any influence upon the most sensitive magnetic 
instruments. 


He also discovered that these rays possess this extraordinary 


‘peculiarity, that they do not travel in undulating waves, but by 


moving forward in a direct line. The theoretical interest 
attaching to this last peculiarity, if it be confirmed, is enormous, 
I must, however, content myself with having pointed out the 
eminent practical interest of Professor Réntgen’s discovery. 

The first photograph of a human hand, showing only the 
bones and the rings on the fingers, was obtained by the. pro- 
fessor placing his own hand on the wooden case with the pre- - 
pared paper, and allowing the rays from the Crookes’ tube to 
fall directly upon it. r 
_ There are already nine different Crookes’ tube photographs 
in Vienna, the majority in the keeping of Professor R. Boltz-_ 
mann, of Vienna University. This eminent professor of 
physics declares that the discovery of this “new light,” as. he 
terms it, will form an epoch in the history of science. He says 
that there are still certain obscure points that require clearing 
up ; but, on the whole, he is not sceptical. The repetition of 
the experiment, however, has not yet been successful in Vienna ; 
but this, it is said, is because the Crookes’ tubes at the disposal 
of the experimenters here were not sufficiently large. 

If I may venture to suggest an explanation of the 
phenomenon, the nearest equivalent to it is the radiation of 
heat rays, or the ultra-red part in the spectrum. These rays 
also penetrate several substances without in any way affecting 
them ; such substances are called good conductors, whilst the 
opaque substances which absorb the rays are called bad 
conductors. The rays from this Crookes’ apparatus seem to 
be from the ultra-violet part of the spectrum, that is, they are 
the invisible rays which have long been known to exert a 
chemical effect, and it seems that all good conductors for heat 
rays, like metals, are bad conductors for the ulterior light rays, 
and all bad conductors for the radiation of heat, like wood and 
other organic substances, are good conductors for these light 
rays, that is to say, the latter will pass through without 
producing any effect. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


NG a sessional papers meeting held January 7 at the 
accountant’s room, 65 King Street, the president, Mr. 
John Holden, in the chair, Mr. J. J. Thomas, M.I.M.E., of 
Kendal, read a paper on “ Westmorland Slates : their Geology, 
Chemistry and Architectural Value.” After giving statistics 
showing that in 1894 15,000 men were employed in the slate 
quarries of Great Britain and Ireland, that they produced 
461,673 tons of slates, amounting in value to'1,171,366/.,, out of 
which total 940,553/. worth were uséd in this country, the 
remainder being exported to foreign countries, he treated on 
the geological position and extent of the slate-producing area 
of the lake district, the chemical composition of slates, and the 
action upon them of impure atmospheres and various degrees 
of temperature, and the general description of Westmorland 
slate quarrying, the method of preparing the Slates, cleavage 
and architectural value. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Thomas for his valuable and interesting paper, which 
was illustrated by numerous limelight views. 


AN ARCHITECT’S WORK. 


6 ie aim and object of an architect is to build beautifully, 

this of course including conveniently, for a building that 
is beautiful, but inconvenient and unsuited to its purpose, can 
be of no permanent interest or value. The building must be 
beautiful, it must be convenient, it must be well built, and this 
with strict regard to the expenditure contemplated by the 
projectors. To carry these requirements into effect is the 
architect’s work. If he sits in his office making picturesque 
drawings he may be an accomplished draughtsman, but he is 
not an architect. If he spends his time chiefly in calculating 
the smallest amount of material that may be used in walls and 
girders to. give a required amount of stability, caring little or 
nothing about design, z.c. architectural construction, he may be 
an engineer or builder, but he is not an architect. If he cannot 
properly direct the execution of his design, discriminate 
between good and bad materials, and judge of the qualities 
of workmanship, he has no claim to be looked on: as an 
architect, however much he knows of law, surveying “ business,” 
and all the routine of professional practice. When we talk 
with some disparagement of “business,” we mean business 
extraneous to the work of the architect. The architect’s 
business qualities are valuable to his employer very much 
in the same way in which they are valuable to himself. 
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TESSERZA. 
Tbe Church of St. Caprais, Agen. 

‘pas cathedral of the curious and interesting old town of 

Agen, on the Garonne, was destroyed in the great Revolu. 
tion ;,its place is now supplied by the fine Romanesque church of 
St. Caprais, which has been carefully repaired, but the original 
plan and a great deal of the old work has been preserved.. The 
character ot the work partakes a good deal of the Byzantine 
style.. The ground plan is remarkable: it is almost a Greek 
cross, with an apse and apsidal chapels ;, these are low and.are 
lost in the plan of the upper storey. The four main arches are 
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pointed but plain, and carried on very massive piers, which 
recall St. Front at Perigueux, and might well have carried a 
similar cupola, but the central compartment is vaulted over 
with.a domical vault at the same height as the rest of the 
church.. The attached shafts have capitals and bases of tran- 
sitional character. .The arches of the triforium are enriched 
with early crockets and the corbels of the vaulting-shafts are 
fine specimens of early French work. The mouldings show 
the transitional character of the original parts of the work, the 
. date of which must be near the end of the twelfth century. The 
windows are filled with modern painted glass of glaring colours 
and in bad taste; there is also modern painting on the walls 
of the chapels. 
ite gy Sacristies, 

Although existing ancient examples are far from numerous, 
yet in a large proportion of untouched chancels we may 
observe unmistakable traces of sacristies which have been 
destroyed. From these we deduce that the proper situation of 
a sacristy is on the north side of the chancel towards its 
eastern part. The reasons for this position are obvious : it is 
near the altar (to the service of which the sacristy, like the 
rigidly prescribed diaconicum in a Greek church, more especi- 
ally belongs) ; the door into it falls conveniently between the end 
of the northern stalls and the steps of the sacrarium, the south 
side being pre-occupied by piscina, sedilia and the priests’ 
entrance, and perhaps its presence, always rather intrusive, is 
less so. on the:north than it would be if it marred the southern 
prospect of the church, which! in our climate is, as a general 
rule, in an inoffensive sense,.the show side. Ancient sacristies 
remain in the above situation at. St. Nicolas, Southfleet, Kent ; 
St. Swithin, Leadenham, Lincolnshire ; St, Mary, Reigate, 
Surrey, where there is a north chancel aisle; St. Andrew, 


Backwell, Somerset. Sacristies in the same position once 
existed in SS, Mary and Michael, Trumpington ; All Saints, 
Teversham ; St. Mary, Fen Ditton, Cambridgeshire; St. 
Mary, Stone, Kent; and St.» John, Shottesbrook, Berks. 
! These examples are taken at random. External corbels on 
the north chancel wall, the absence of windows in that part, 
the presence of a north chancel door, generally blocked (in 
addition to the priests’ door), the outer mouldings of which 
will often be found to be not of an external character, and 
foundations discovered in digging graves, reveal the former 
| existence of a sacristy, and are peculiarities not explained by 
any other supposition. In some few cases there may be traces 
of a chantry chapel; much more generally, however, of a 
sacristy allowed to fall to ruin, or destroyed by the holder of 
the great tithes. Again, chantries, more especially detached 
ones, belonged generally to manors, and contained ‘monuments, 
for the sake of which they have been preserved. Chantries 
also opened to the church by arches, not by a small door, so 
‘that we may conclude the marks mentioned above to be true 
Signs of a sacristy, not of a chantry chapel. 


The Palaces of Venice. 

The details of the Venetian palaces are valuable, because 
they lead the mind, like all eccentric but beautiful things, to 
think and invent for itself. Their peculiarities and caprices of 
style are positive faults if tested by the standard of the Classic 
examples or by Palladio; yet, for all this, we see in the com- 
position of the windows, balconies and other parts of the palaces 
of Venice principles of real beauty. An early and too exclusive 
admiration of the Roman edifices is apt to prejudice the mind 
against them, but they must be studied by all who would not 
separate the painter from the architect. The architecture of 
Venice is what the city itself is in its history and associations 
—strange and romantic ; and her Doges’ palace, fairy-like and 
Eastern in its appearance, reverses the principles of all other ar- 
chitecture. As Forsythsays:—“ Here the solid rests on the open, 
a wall of enormous mass rests on a slender fretwork of shafts, 
arches and intersected circles. The very corners are cut to admit 
a thin spiral column, a barbarism which I saw imitated in several 
old palaces. A front thus bisected into thick and thin, such 
contrast of flat and fretted, can please only in perspective. It 
isnot enough that the structure be really durable, it should also 
appear,so.” The writer had, however, formed his notions of 
architectural beauty and propriety on the precepts of Vitruvius 
and Palladio, and anything contrary to these was immediately 
ridiculed and censured by him. The Doges’ palace, with all 
its defects, has a pleasing beauty about it, an effect which it 
owes solely to its departure from those prescribed rules. On 
the other hand, we see edifices which the judgment might 
pronounce faultless, most correct in the proportions usually given 
to them, most perfect in the features suitable to their particular, 
class, and, indeed, without any of those vagaries which are 
displayed in Venice, before which the mind remains cold and 
unexcited. A total incapacity of raising pleasurable emotion 
must beget apathy, if not disgust, towards an object. A build- 
ing, like a book or a picture, may be without a single absurdity, 
yet be very far from beautiful. Now, in the works of those 
men who thought for themselves and were more ambitious to 
be artists than imitators, we often find that, in departing from 
conventional rules, the defects (if such they were) were 
redeemed by the invention of some striking beauties which 
pleased the imagination, exercised, whilst it fascinated the eye, 
and at least possessed the merit of originality and that charm 
which all works of great invention have—of which dull copies 
are always destitute. Instances of these abound in Venice 
and in many of the Italian cities, exhibiting an approximation 
to the Gothic in feeling, although that result was attained in 
quite a different way.; in the Loggia of Sansovino, for 
example, and that of Lanzi, and in the cornices and other parts 
of these celebrated designs on which has been bestowed great 
attention ; in San Michele, Florence, also remarkable for the 
beauty of its crowning member and the tracery of its windows ; 
and in the Palazzo Publico at Piacenza and Como. It should 
only be remembered that whilst on one side, by too strictly 
following precedent, we often substitute elegance for senti- 
ment; on the other, a too open defiance of it might lead toa 
corruption of true taste. It is observable in the ducal palace, 
as in many other Venetian buildings, how well the contrast 
between the flat mass of wall and its windows is effected ; how 
admirably one part serves to relieve the other ; also how the 
coloured diamond patterns on those iwiasses reduce the heavi- 
ness which might otherwise appear too great for the light 
ornamental corridor below. 


Medizval. Freemasonry. 

No architect of the present day is fettered by any other 
rules or conditions than those imposed by his employers in 
regard to the choice of a style.’ He may copy that of any 
nation and any period, and he may alter, combine, detract from 
or add to it, as he pleases. Indeed he must'do so more or less, 
because no one recognised and distinctive national architec- 
ture, either ecclesiastical or secular, exists at the present day. 
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It is all copied, and none of it is, properly speaking, original or 
self-developed. It has ceased to be inventive, at least in any 
favourable sense. But the case was. very different in the 
Middle Ages, when freemasonry was a craft in the hands of a 
corporate ecclesiastical confraternity, the members of which 
seem to have been bound down to certain rules and yet to 
have had almost unlimited license in carrying those rules into 
effect; precisely in the same way as if the alphabet of a 
language were given to any one, and he were allowed to com- 
bine the letters into words as he pleased, but not to introduce 
any new forms or symbols. This seems exactly to illustrate 
the position in which the ancient freemasons stood. They had 
certain kinds of mouldings, foliage, window tracery, &c., which 
were, with comparatively trifling modifications and exceptions, 
repeated in all buildings of the same era, only very arbitrarily 
combined, arranged, or applied. For example, in the age of 
the complete Gothic or Flowing Decorated all window tracery 
was designed on one fixed principle; it was neither geometric 
nor rigidly vertical, as in the next style, but it was, with 
surprisingly few exceptions, of wavy and curved lines. Yet 
each architect seems to have had full liberty to adapt this 
principle to his own taste, and thus we find thousands of differ- 
ent patterns. Again in mouldings ; some ten or a dozen forms 
being employed by all with inflexible exactitude, their grouping, 
or positions in relation to each other, as well as their applica- 
tion, seems to have been the result of individual caprice. And 
herein is the glory of the Gothic styles, that they attained by 
these means perfect uniformity combined with almost infinite 
variety. There is no monotony, no wearisome repetition ; 
every detail has some freshness, yet all are strictly subjected to 
certain laws of composition. Hence that charm of never-ceasing 
interest created by perpetual novelty ; for this in reality isa 
much more enduring gratification than either the magnificent 
effect or the exceeding aggregate beauty of some buildings, 
both which impressions are rather those of first sight, while the 
minute detail of any one building might engage the attention for 
months, or even years. Little or nothing has ever transpired 
of the secret system which the freemasons adopted in building, 
nor of the organisation of their body, except that it was 
ecclesiastical and under the jurisdiction and benediction of the 
Pope. It is certain that they were a very numerous, energetic 
and talented class, whose genius was chastened and ennobled 
by all the enthusiasm of a grand religion, and whose efforts 
were aided by the supply of almost unlimited resources. 
They must have had the entire monopoly of both domestic and 
ecclesiastical architecture, though perhaps the distinction is 
vain, for everything in the Middle Ages was ecclesiastical. 


Arcbitecture and Nature. 


The architect having fully recognised his inability to find 
actual precedents in nature, has next to teach himself that, in 
opposing her principles of beauty, he may find lessons for his 
artificial practice. The principles which we admire in natural 
beauty are exactly those which we neither wish nor expect to 
find in architecture. Against variety we seek symmetry, 
formality, order ; against motion repose, stability, unchange- 
ableness. Symmetry does not exclude variety in detail, but it 
requires a balance of parts, such as we do not see in the 
inanimate works of nature. In all great architectural master- 
pieces of antiquity this balance of parts will be found not 
forced or over-strained, but arranged simply : in accordance, it 
may be, with routine or precedent, but satisfying both the 
imagination and the actual sense of sight. It will not be mis- 
understood by supposing that what is meant here by symmetry 
is any rigid uniformity of centre and wings, nave and aisles, one 
on this side and one on the other, regardless of the special 
circumstances of each case. This is not what is meant. 
Thought is rather given to the symmetry which manifests itselt 
alike in the Greek temple and Mediaval abbey, a recurrence 
of subsidiary details, each necessary tu the other, a harmony of 
features, measured, orderly anddignified. There may beof course 
@ mere mechanical regularity, where each part may repeat 
its fellow until it disgusts with its poverty and its insipidity. 
But none the less, it is true that architecture loves a true 
symmetry, and finds its greatest effects in a repetition of well- 
proportioned parts. The beauty of the “long drawn” aisle of 
any of our great churches is well known, and the same principle 
holds good in more barbaric structures, such as the great hall 
at Karnac or the temples of India, while it also applies with 
especial force to the works of the Greeks. Again, repose and 
stability are sought in architecture as opposed to the motion of 
nature. With her everything is in perpetual change. The 
seasons press upon each other. Earth, air and sky have each 
their thousand signs of life, and with life come change and 
motion. The sighing of the wind, the murmur of the stream, 
the hum of myriads of insects, all these proclaim the prevalence 
of change, the provisional character of the world in which we 
live. Against this, in architecture, are opposed our attempts 
at permanence—a permanence limited, indeed, by many short- 
comings, but not without such a measure of success as to be 
able to exert a powerful influence on the mind. 


Reculver Church. 

About the beginning of this century the church of Reculver 
on the Kentish coast became dilapidated, and repairs were _ 
proposed, but the persons who had the regulation of the — 
expenditure hesitated to lay out a large sum upon the restora- 
tion of a building which was probably doomed to speedy ruin, 
inasmuch as the cliff upon which it stood was crumbling away 
with every frost, and slipping down in masses to the beach 
after every high tide. So rapidly has the destruction of the 
cliff proceeded, that the “quarter of a mile or a little more,” ° 
which Leland gives as the distance between the church and 
the sea-side in his time, had diminished to 25 rods (1373 yards) 
in 1685. This process continues in a diminished degree to 
this day, for the 25 rods have all disappeared, leaving only a 
narrow footpath between the edge of the cliff and the north 
wall of the church. For the reasons given above, the church 
was not repaired, but the materials were divided ; some were 
employed to build a new church at Hillborough, an inland part 
of the parish ; another portion was sold. The remainder of 


. the fabric still stands in its old position—a prominent sea-mark 


well known to all who travel from the Thames to the Continent. 
This remnant is under the protection of the Trinity Corpora- 
tion, whose efforts have delayed the finai destruction of the old 
edifice. Amongst the portions dispersed were two remarkable 
columns, which stood at the west end of the chancel, supporting 
the rood beam, as appears from sockets and leaded iron 
cramps, which still remain. These columns were purchased by 
a Mr. Francis, of Canterbury, and, except one capital, were 
conveyed to his orchard, where they were laid at length in the 
grass, until they were acquired by the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury. The interest attaching to these columns arises 
from the fact that, although forming a part of a fourteenth- 
century church, they are not Gothic ; they are too artistically 
proportioned and executed to be Romanesque, and they are 
Classical in style and outline; so that, if the second of these 
propositions be undisputed it must follow that they are Roman, 
and if Roman their size and importance demand that they be 
considered a part of some very stately edifice, probably a 
temple or basilica of Regulbium. 


Perpendicular Capitals. 

The capitals of Perpendicular columns are most commonly 
formed of mouldings only, but in rich buildings they are 
frequently ornamented with sculpture, either of foliage or 
figures, generally angels. Devonshire especially abounds with 
those enriched capitals. The mouldings are more of an 
angular character than those of the previous styles, and the 
foliage is also very different, more shallow and less natural, 
without either the freedom and boldness of the Early English, 
or the peculiar crumpled character of the Decorated, and with 
a certain squareness of outline which the eye soon detects. 
The capitals are sometimes formed separately for each shaft, 
in which case they scarcely differ from. those of the shafts of 
the doorways. In other cases, and especially in Devonshire, 
the capitals are continued round the whole cluster of shafts, so: 
that there is only one large capital to each pillar, instead of 
four small ones separated ky hollows, as is more commonly 
the practice in this style. When figures are used, they are 
sometimes lying horizontally in hollow mouldings, in other 
cases erect, and these sometimes have canopies over them, 


GENERAL. 


We regret to have to record the death of Mr. W. Horton,, 
of the well-known firm of Messrs. Horton & Bridgford, 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, Manchester, at the age of sixty-three- 
The deceased gentleman was respected and esteemed by all 


with whom he came in contact. 


M. Léon Molenos has been elected president of the 
French Society of Civil Engineers for 1896. 


Sir George Reid, P.R S.A, has accepted a commission to. 
paint a portrait of Emeritus Professor Masson, for presentation. 
to him by the subscribers to the testimonial at present being 
promoted in connection with his retirement from the chair of 
English literature in the University of Edinburgh. 

Alfred Jacquemart, the French sculptor, has died sud- 
denly in Paris, in his seventy-second year. The figures of 
sphinxes at the fountain near the Chatelet, the S?¢. Michael at 
the end of the students’ especial boulevard, and the statue of — 
Marshal Ney in. the Luxembourg Gardens are among his 
works. 

The Late M. Armand Renaud, the poet, who was chief 
fine arts inspector under the Municipality of Paris, has 
bequeathed to the city his collection of sketches and other 
examples of art. 

M. Charles Garnier, the architect, has been raised to the 
rank of ‘Grand Officier” in the Legion of Honour, 

Some Examples of English paintings are now in the 
Luxembourg Gallery. Among them are Mr. Lorimer’s Gvand- 
mother’s Birthday and Mr, Brangwyn’s Trade on the Beach. 
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THE WEEK. 


BoroucH authorities will do well to remember the 
judgment which was given in the Court of Appeal on 
Tuesday, by which henceforth, unless there is a reversal 
in the House of Lords, a flint roadway is not to be supposed 
to be equivalent to a macadamised roadway, although 
similar materials may be employed in the two. A lessee 
under the Corporation of London for property in Islington 
agreed to contribute a part of the expenses of keeping Surr 
Street, Halse Street and Fakenham Street in proper con- 
dition, the proportion to be determined by the City archi- 
tect. In 1893 the lessee was asked to pay 141/. 16s. 4d, 
but he declined on the ground that, as the roads were 
originally laid down in broken flints, it was an alteration of 
their nature to macadamise them. When the case was 
tried in last July the judge asked the jury whether it was 
reasonable to put macadain on a road originally approved 
as a flint road. The jury replied in the negative, where- 
upon the judge ruled that under the covenant the plaintiffs 
could only claim in respect of reasonable repairs, and 
gave judgment for the defendant. The Corporation ap- 
pealed, but the appeal was dismissed on Tuesday. The 
Master of the Rolls said the question whether what 
was done was within the covenant or not was a question 
of fact. If what was done was merely the putting in 
order of a flint road, then the defendant must pay, but 
if it was a turning of a flint road into a wholly different 
thing the defendant would not be liable. That is what the 
judge told the jury, and they thoroughly understood him. 
There was, therefore, neither misdirection nor non-direc- 
tion, and there was no ground for alleging surprise. 


Ir is not economy to purchase a site for 6,o00/ and 
allow the ground to remain useless for three years, while 
there is an urgent demand for the building which it is 
proposed to erect. There is an official precedent for that 
mode of action or inaction to be witnessed in Greenock. 
It was long ago arranged that a new post office should be 
erected. After a time a site was obtained, and however 
the people of Greenock may clamour for utilising the land, 
the officials are not to be moved. The directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce were informed in the early part of 
last year that provision for the building expenses was made 
on the Estimates, and that at furthest the works would be 


commenced in September, but nobody can discover any | 


intelligence about the letting of the contracts for the 
building. 


AN onerous task was undertaken by the Association for 
the Promotion of Art and Music in Glasgow, when it was 
‘resolved to raise 130,000/, towards the erection of the 
galleries and concert-halls. We doubted at the time whether 
the estimates were not far too low. It is now found that 
instead of 119,000/., the cost of the buildings will be 
140,000/, without quadrangles, and 170,000/. if they are 
included. If the buildings can be handed over complete 
for less than 200,000/, the people of Glasgow will have 
reason ‘to rejoice. The Corporation have, by a large 
majority, decided to undertake the completion of buildings, 
receiving, of course, the sums obtained by the efforts of the 
Association, which, if all promises are fulfilled, and interest 
-is received, will amount to over 135,000/, a sum that is 
creditable to the generosity of the citizens of Glasgow. 
There is no doubt that Glasgow has about the worst-lighted 
gallery in Great Britain, and the value of the collection has 
to be mainly taken on trust. No ordinary visitor would 
believe there are pictures worth 250,o00/, in the rocms in 
. Sauchiehall Street. 
the Science and Art Department were apprehensive about 
the prudence of allowing the itinerant loan. collection to 
visit Glasgow, it is likely the galleries are not only obscure 
but unsafe. . ; baw ay % 


When it is stated that the officials of | 


THE Dean and Chapter. of Ely Cathedral appeal to the 
public for aid towards the work of' restoration, which will 
cost 6,c00/. The lady chapel. of the, cathedral, which | is 
one of the finest specimens. of Decorated architecture in 
the kingdom, is reported.to be in'a very dangerous condi- 
tion. The beautiful tracery of the great window of the 
chapel, still quite perfect on the inside, has on the exterior 
crumbled away almost down to the glass line. ‘‘ A storm 
of exceptional force,” Mr. OLpRiD Scott reports, ‘‘ would 
be very likely to blow some of these windows into 
the chapel.” The breaking away also of considerable 
portions of the canopied niches of the west front 
is a source of great anxiety, for a necessarily much- 
used approach to the lady chapel (which is also a parish 
church) and to the cathedral passes immediate}y under the 
west window, and falling stones may at any time become 
dangerous to passers-by. It is promised that the money 
will be spent solely on the substantial repair of the exterior 
of the building. There is no intention on the part of the 
chapter to attempt a ‘‘restoration” of the interior of 
the chapel. They are quite as well aware as the 
members of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Monuments that that is an impossibility. It is said 
that WeLsy Pucin once estimated the probable cost 
of the restoration of the interior of this chapel, with its 
marvellous arcade of canopied niches, covered with the 
richest profusion of sculptured work, at 100,o00/. But 
even the provision of that large sum would not make the 
work possible. There does not exist probably in Europe 
to-day an artist in stone who could be trusted to repair this 
defaced sculpture of ALAN DE WALSINGHAM'S craftsmen. 
But there remains the humbler task and yet the honourable 
duty of preserving the fabric of this building, the casket in 
which is enshrined for the England of to-day so much that 
is characteristic of the worship and the service and the 
noble work of a past age. 


Ir judged by architectural qualities, the most interesting 
building in Dublin is the Bank of Ireland, where formerly 
the Irish Parliament met and disagreed on all subjects until 
a majority of members came to terms about their purchase- 
money. An effort was made to obtain the building in order 
to utilise it as lecture-halls in connection with the neigh- 
bouring University. But the Governors of the Bank of 
Ireland were able to secure it by offering to give 40,000/, 
purchase-money besides 240/.a year as ground-rent. Prizes 
were then offered for plans showing how the building could 
be transformed, and the successful competitor was AARON 
BAKER, teacher of architectural drawing in the Art School 
of the Dublin Society. But he was not entrusted with its 
realisation, for the architect appointed by the Governors 
was FRANCIS JOHNSTON, whose name is associated with 
many permanent buildings in Dublin. Happily the ex- 
terior remained unaltered. It had suffered one irreparable 


| injury while it was a Parliament House, for the peers in- 
_ sisted on having an entrance flanked by Corinthian columns 


to show their superiority to the Commons, for whom the 
Ionic order was considered to be suitable. But who was 


the original designer of a work which if it were found in 


Florence, Venice, or Rome, would be prized as one of the 
noblest of the Renaissance masterpieces? ‘There lies a 
mystery which not even Dr. J. T. GILBERT, who knows 
most about the history of ‘Dublin, is unable to explain. In 
1729 the foundation-stone of the new building was laid, but 
there appears to be no clue to the architect’s name if one 
was inscribed cn it The site, which up to the end of the 
seventeenth century was outside. the city, was previously 
occupied by other buildings. In the latter part of the 
sixteenth century it was used: for Carey’s Hospital, which 
was a large mansion with a plantation. In the building 
some of the judges appear to have held their courts; then 
it was used as a residence for one of the high: Government 
officials. From 1661 until:1666 a Parliament was held in 
the rooms, but there was no fixed place for assembling. 
“Tt was not till the Hanoverian dynasty had been long on 
the throne,” says Macautay, ‘that a senate house, which 
sustains a comparison with the finest compositions of IN1co 
JonEs, arose on College Green;” in fact, the medals placed 
in the foundation-stone’ bore the effigies of Gzorcr II. and 
his wife, CAROLINE of Anspach.: , 
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FIFTY YEARS. AGO. 


"T “HE year 1846 will be considered as more important 
by civil engineers than by: architects. The battle 
of the gauges, which had been so-fiercely fought and at a 
ruihdus ‘expense to shareholders, was:among the earliest 
everits decided. ‘There could be no doubt that the Great 
Western system afforded the most comfortable travelling in 
England, but it entailed not only more space between the 
rails, but heavier: rails and more massive bridges. ‘The 
Great Western system was, moreover, isolated, and the 
interests of the country demanded means for through 
travelling. At that time railway companies had not their 
Own-engine factories, and a great many locomotives and 
other rolling stock were manufactured in the north of 
England, but a locomotive could not be brought to Pad- 
dington .without the greatest inconvenience. In theory 
BRUNEL was no doubt correct, but material requirements 
were against all his arguments. A Commission was formed 
to inquire into the subject. At the beginning of the year 
it was recommended by Colonel Suir, R.E.,: Mr. -Arry, 
Astronomer Royal, and Mr. PETER Bartow, C.E., that 
the gauge of 4 feet 84 inches should be declared to be ‘the 
sole gauge used hereafter in Great Britain, and that in order 
to complete the general chain of narrow-gauge communica- 
tion from north to south a line should be formed in 
connection with the South Western Railway. In that way 
the Great Western would be cut off from all except local 
traffic. It was therefore added “that some equitable 
means should be found of producing such entire uniformity 
of gauge or of adopting such other course as would admit 
of the narrow-gauge carriages passing without interruption 
or danger along the broad-gauge lines.” The Great Western 
Company began.at once to lay down an additional line, but 
eventually it was found necessary to abandon BRUNEL’s 
system. 

The defeat of the broad gauge was opportune, for in 
1846 a step was taken which has had great influence on the 
extension of railways, and which would be rendered more 
difficult, if it were necessary to have a width of 7 feet 
between: rails. Ropert STEPHENSON had. announced his 
project of carrying a. railway across the Menai Straits in a 
wrought-iron tube. It seemed to be incredulous that one 
30-feet high and 15 feet wide could- have a safe span of 
450 feet; but if the gauge was wider it would be necessary to 
increase the dimensions, and it may be doubted whether a 
parliamentary committee would be courageous enough to 
apptove of the experiment. STEPHENSON was assisted in the 
theoretical and practical experiments by Hopcxinson and 
FaiRBaIRN. The former agreed with him in considering 
that the tube should be supplemented for safety sake by 
chains. Even with that auxiliary Hopcxrnson declared 
before a. meeting of the British Association that his mind 
misgave, and that he could not help feeling tremors 
about the effect of the vibration of the passing of 
trains on the ironwork. Farrparrn, on the contrary, 
resolutely declared that although suspension chains might 
be, useful.in the construction in the first instance, it would 
be wrong to depend upon them for the support of the 
bridge.“ Provided \the parts are well proportioned,” he 
said, ‘‘and the plates properly riveted, you may strip off 
the chains and leave the girder as a useful monument of 
the enterprise and energy of the age in which it was con- 
structed.” _ STEPHENSON afterwards maintained that his 
suggestion about the chains was intended to be only for 
the satisfaction of the parliamentary committee, and subse- 
quently there was a controversy about the apportionment 
of the merit of the design. In spite of all that time and 
weather can accomplish, the bridge still stands, and if com- 
pared with later examples appears no more than a very 
modest specimen of engineering construction, 

__ At the time when the Britannia Bridge was under con- 
sideration an accident occurred which convinced many 
people that engineers were too rash in theirefforts. LocKE 
was a second STEPHENSON in his desire to make railways 
profitable. 
On January 10 an enormous viaduct at Barentin, on the 
Rouen and Havre Railway, and which was over 100 feet in 
height, that he designed, suddenly collapsed. The French 
were alarmed, as they supposed the whole line was to 
succumb. Mr. Brassgy, the contractor, went over to see 


He was employed largely on the Continent. 


the ruins, and gave directions that the reconstruction was to 
be undertaken without the least delay. The cause of the 
accident was curious. _In Locke’s design the whole of the 
viaduct was shown as constructed in brick, but in order to 
save time the contractors had proposed that the bases of the 
piers should be formed of masonry. The base was 19 feet 
wider than the brick pier, but the rubble hearting was unable 
to withstand the pressure, and with the aid of a long spell 
of wet weather destruction followed upon the completion. 
Mr. BRAssEy’s. promptitude in grappling with the difficulty 
without the least effort to dispute his liability seemed strange, 
and there is no doubt it produced an excellent effect upon. 
the French mind. 

In London the Houses of Parliament were in progress, 
but the builder’s work was delayed owing to the difficulties 
with Dr. Reip, who was entrusted with the ventilation.. He 
was the great obstacle to the completion of the works, He, 
wished to have a tower that would be higher than St. Paul’s, 
but+no definite information was forthcoming about his 
requirements. The opinion of Mr. Harpwick, Mr. G. 
STEPHENSON and Professor GRAHAM was sought on. the 
subject, and they declared that Dr. Rep could have no 
complaints about the absence of information from the 


architects, for it was found that he received sufficient 


assistance to enable him to apply his plans for warming 
and: ventilation to the building. They considered, too, that 
although, his:scheme might be practicable, it was too com- 
plicated in its details and ultimate management to be 
applied to the whole building. Sfvey 

It could be claimed that the prevailing style at the 
beginning of 1896 depends. for character on the extensive 
employment of terra-cotta. The material has taken a half- 
century to come into favour. At the beginning of 1846. 
there was an outcry when it was announced that the late 
EDMUND SHARPE was erecting a terra-cotta. church ‘at 
Platt, near- Manchester. The “pots” were said to be 
weak, and yet slender columns were made up of them. 
The horizontal and perpendicular lines were supposed to 
be distorted. The church did not collapse, but the experi- 
ment was premature, for we do not believe Mr. SHARPE 
was ever-invited to design another building on which terra- 
cotta, would be.used. It was at a meeting of. the Institute. 
of - British. Architects on February 23 that Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, M.A.,. of Magdalen College, Cambridge, read 
his. paper, “On the Entasis and Other Curved Lines of 
the Parthenon.” In it the author pointed out how some 
passages in Vitruvius were overlooked, such as ‘“‘ The stylo- 
bate or step should be so set out as to have in the middle an. 
addition by means of unequal footstools (z.e. unequal blocks), 
for if it be made level, it will appear to the eye to be sunk 
in the middle,” ze. channelled. And again, ‘When the 
capitals are finished, they must be arranged on the shafts of 
the.columns, not level, but according to the same measure- 
ment as before, so that the symmetry of the architraves and 
upper members may correspond to the same addition as 
was made in the stylobate.” Mr. Joun PENNETHORNE had 
observed the curvature of the steps, but he allowed the 
Germans to carry off the credit. Mr. PENRoss& was able to 
take exact levels and. measurements, He found, what was 
to be expected, that the rise of the step on both sides was 
no longer uniform, but when the ordinates on one: side 
above the horizontal were ‘03, *o9, 148, ‘2z, and, on 
the other ‘o18, -1, ‘19 and ‘222 feet, it is evident there was 
a slope from.ends towards central part. In the entablature 
there is also an inclination, but Mr. PENROSE considered 
it arose from settlements of the columns. The entasis 
of the columns was ascertained by Mr. PENROSE.to be *‘so 
slight as merely to correct the false impression which the 
eye always receives from*columns whose sides are really 
straight lines.” reed 

In the beginning of 1846 the Parthenon received a good 
deal of attention, for Mr. Lucas, a sculptor, prepared two 
models of the building in its ruined and restored state. 
The latter was intended to demonstrate his theory about 
the: use of Ionic and Corinthian columns. in the interior of 
the temple... His conclusions were more fanciful than 
rational, but they appear to have greatly fascinated the 
trustees of the British Museum, for it was under their 
auspices the model was prepared without the co-operation 
of any architect. 

The year 1846 was an important year for the trustees. 


—— 
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Through the diplomacy of Sir SrratrorD CANNING the 
marbles which formed part of the monument erected by 
ARTEMISIA as a memorial of her husband MAusoLus, were 
sent to Bloomsbury. Some of them were found built 
up in the ramparts at Boudrun, or Boodroom ; others 
were utilised as part of the masonry of the fortress of the 
Knights of Rhodes, which was constructed iout of the ruins 
of the sepulchre. According to tradition, PRAXITELES and 
his ablest contemporaries were the erectors. of the sculpture, 
but in spite of their interest the groups have not received 
much admiration. They are more valued by foreigners. 

Treasures of another kind were being sought for the 
Museum in a more remote region. <A paragraph appeared 
in the newspapers in the early part of 1846 announcing 
that, stimulated by the success of Borra’s explorations at 
Khorsabad, Mr. Layarp, an Englishman, had departed 
for Mossul, At Nimroud, in the neighbourhood, he was 
rewarded by the discovery of some reliefs ; but. the Pasha 
stopped the excavations, and it was said a museum was to 
be set up in Constantinople to contain remains from all 
parts of the Turkish Empire. But the securing of sculpture 
wherever found was only a trifling affair for the British 
ambassador: It was soon afterwards made known that by 
the personal influence’ of Sir STRATFORD CANNING not 
only were Mr. Lavarn’s explorations at Nimroud to be con- 
tinued, but the results were to be despatched to London. 
From time to time paragraphs were printed describing the 
wonderful compound figures, the battle scenes, lion hunts, 
&c., but there was no mention of any donation towards the 
expenses of the exploration by the English Government. 
This indifference became more remarkable by contrast 
with the liberality shown by the Prepeh Government in sub- 
sidising M.' Borra. 

It is not’ altogether Hvanitibebas* to have so much 
excitement about ancient work as was created by the 
descriptions of the Nimroud remains. Ordinary people 
imagine that in the creation of the work architectural skill 
is of more importance than despotic power or an abundance 
of money. Accordingly they become discontented with 
their own buildings, which beside those of antiquity 
appear commonplace. The effect of modern conditions on 
the production of work is overlooked. Barry in 1846 
was badgered by officials and committees because they 
considered the Houses of Parliament were not rising as fast 
as an exhalation from the ground, and they were at the 
same time doing all they could to delay the construction by 
giving encouragement to every notion which a scientific 
faddist could bring before them. In those days science 
was supposed to be an infallible power, and yet never was 
there such a memorial of its weakness as is presented by 
the Houses of Parliament. The geologists and chemists 
dictated what stone was to be used, and the walls are 
mouldering. Chemists and physicists compelled the plans 
to be transformed in order that they might develop their 
theories, and ever since the outlay on ventilation, heating, 
and drainage has been enormous. In fact, the building is 
the most notorious example of muddling under the guise of 
science which the world contains. 

The difference in the respect which is given to men of 
science when they meddle with questions of art, and artists 
when they treat of art, was exemplified in 18.46 in a re- 
markable way. It was proposed to elevate a hideous figure of 
WELLINGTON on a more hideous horse to the top of the 
archway at Hyde Park Corner. C. R. COCKERELI, as a 
professor in the Royal Academy, if not on account of-his 
werks and studies, might be supposed to have a claim on 
the attention of the authorities. He declared it was a 
solecism ‘‘to place a statue of colossal dimensions as an 
ornament to a triumphal arch of disproportionate’ magni- 
tude, so that the ornament and the principal are in danger 
of changing places, and the major may become the sub- 
ordinate of the minor ; and again, in proposing to place 
that ornament on an axis at right angles with that 
of the arch itself.” “DEcrmus Burton, who designed 
the arch, pointed out that while it was very small 
if considered as a triumphal arch, the equestrian group was 
one of the largest in the world, ‘ind he added that if the 
authorities condescended to seek the advice of professional 
men, the shame they were inflicting upon themselves would 
be avoided. No attention was given to any remonstrance 
by an architect. If at that time some man of science had 
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suggested that, in its lofty position, the eure Ga etn otra itera Gees cocked tet s cocked hat 
or Copenhagen’s ears and tail would become deteriorated 
by the action of the gales from Brompton, can anyone 
suppose the solecism would be perpetrated? That opinion 
would, no doubt, be enough to persuade the Duke to with- 
draw , ‘his approval. We have in many ways advanced 
during one half-century ; but if a similar case were to arise 
in 1896, can it be supposed that art would be preferred to 
science as an adviser ? 


SCULPTOR-GOLDSMITH WORK. 


SMALL but varied collection forms part of the 

exhibition at the Royal Academy, which, we are. 
told, is intended to illustrate “the art of the English 
sculptor: goldsmith chiefly in its relation to the production 
of plate and other objects for the requirements of ecclesi- 
astical, collegiate and corporate institutions. There are 
also some examples of foreign workmanship, and a few 
badges of orders and pendants.” Most of the examples 
were formerly exhibited in other places, and thete are 
reproductions of some of them in the South Kensington 
Museum. But more or less familiarity does not in the 
least abate the interest which must be always. attached to 
the originals. It is an advantage to have examples of some 
sorts of workmanship displayed in Burlington House, for in’ 
that way the crafts are raised to the level of what are called 
arts. It is a very ancient human weakness to ape superiority 
in position, and it must be granted that of late years 
painters and sculptors have been notorious for supercilious- 
ness in relation to other arts. Architects were treated as if 
they were decreed by nature to be kept outside the magic 
circle, although the history of art demonstrates that the 
highest title which painters and sculptors can claim is to be 
auxiliary to the creations of the architect. It was also 
forgotten that in the time of the Renaissance, and it may 
be in Medizval times also, the best teachers of painters 
and sculptors were supposed to be goldsmiths, and the 
production of a picture or of a statue often calls for less 
ability than a work in which not only modelling, but 
engraving, enamelling, damascening and other processes 
are required for its completeness. In Paris the disruption 
between the artists has taught them common sense, and 
both parties now compete for contributions from goldsmiths 
and other craftsmen. There are signs that the Royal 
Academicians will soon be compelled to act as wisely. 

The examples are of various periods, but for delicacy of 
workmanship the finest are those lent by Mr. Cuar.is. 
BorRRADAILE, and found in a case attached to a wall. 
They comprise a chrismatory, a monstrance, a censer and 
a tabernacle of fourteenth or fifteenth-century work. “Here 
we see Mediczeval details which, may have been copied from 
churches, and the general form may be also suggestive of a 
spire or other part of a building. But every object is. well 
adapted for its purpose, and it would be hard to find more 
fitting forms. 

When Medievalism lost its influence there was less 
fitness—at least, during the transiticnal period. For that 
reason we cannot believe the reliquary (No. 4) found in 
Case a, and which is described as French work of the 
thirteenth century, does not belong to a later time. More, 
delicate work is not to be seen in the room, especially in 
the parts that are pierced. But from the circumstance that 
some example of builder’s work was taken as a moti/,. 
although most inapplicable to that purpose, the reliquary 
has a bizarre appearance, for which the most exquisite 
workmanship is no compensation. From the matter-of- 
fact description of the catalogue, the peculiarity. ef its 
style may be inferred. “In the form of a: sepulchral 
monument. The ossuary, in rock-crystal, is placed. longi- 
tudinally between two gable-ends in the form of church 
portals ; on one portal is a representation of the Annuncia- 
tion, on the other of the Crucifixion ; each portal is flanked 
by two square towers, from which rises a spire surmounted 
by an eagle with outspread wings. The ends are united by 
a filigree- -work ridge, divided by three round lanterns con- 
taining relics, and surmounted by rock-crystal balls with 
eagles on the ‘top. The whole is raised on a plinth orna- 
mented with precious stones and armorial shields, and is 
supported on the shoulders of four angels, whose feet rest 
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on a base decorated with amethysts, rock-crystals and 
armorial shields, among which are those of ‘England, 
France, Burgundy, Flanders and Hungary.” ‘There is no 
doubt the abundance of relics offered a difficulty to the 
designer ; in the thirteenth or fourteenth century it 
would have been surmounted, and more unity of effect 
produced. In the same case is a chalice which is remark- 
able not only for the details, but for the great width of the 
base. It is fifteenth-century work, and in another of the 
following century we see the same peculiarity. In modern 
chalices this precaution against overturning is not always 
employed. There are two croziers in which enamel is 
effectively introduced. 

Case B contains examples of drinking-cups lent by 
some of the City companies, and they appear of inferior 
quality when found so near the ecclesiastical work. They 
belong to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. One 
is a Bolle cup (presented by Epwarp BOo.Le -to the 
Skinners’ Company), just as another cup is known as 
the Cockayne. The Carpenters’ Company are rich in 
cups. They show the Master’s Cup, the Senior Warden’s 
Cup, the Junior Warden’s Cup and the Middle Warden’s 
Cup; they are all early seventeenth-century work of 
substantial manufacture. One of the Merchant Taylors’ 
contributions is a massive tankard, which was made 
in Dublin in 1680. ‘The Mercers, Armourers and Braziers, 
Barbers, Clothworkers, Drapers and Vintners are also repre- 


sented, but it is remarkable that neither a cup, salver, salt, | 
Some of | 


ewer, nor vase has been lent by the Goldsmiths. 


these cups have a little obelisk on the cover, which is useful | 


for raising it, but is somehow suggestive of funereal feasts. 


King’s Lynn by. King Joun; and, strange to say, the 
enamelling is better than the chasing, although there could 


not have been. much practice in England in that work. | 


A grace-cup, from which SamurEL Pepys imbibed in 


‘Chyrurgeons’ Hall, has four pendant bells. 


CHARLES II., represents an oak tree, the bells having the 
form of acorns. The cup which Pepys presented to the 
Clothworkers, it may be remarked, is without bells. 

Case D contains examples mostly from Cambridge ; one 
is the standing cup, or hanap, and cover of most refined 
design, which was presented to Corpus Christi College by 
Archbishop PARKER ; but the type is almost unique in the 
collection. 


Archbishop, are interesting. There 


reputation of that swaggering artist has fallen, and it is 
now accepted that his fame was never supported by his 
productions. Whether BENvENUTO CELLINI was the. 
author of the shield is doubtful, and opinion is now in 
favour of ascribing it to some Milanese armourer, We 
believe it is the work of more than one man. The arrange- 
ment of the figures suggests that the design was prepared 
by some able artist, but the hands that carried it out were 
of inferior power. There is a mechanical correctness about 
the figures which indicates imitation rather than creation. 
In fact there is a peculiar relationship between the machine- 
like damascening and the borders and the scenes repre- 
senting battles, equestrians and foot soldiers. According to 
the tradition it was presented to Henry VIII. at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, and in 1520 there were many 
artists in Italy who were capable of producing a work of its 
value. 

We believe it would now be possible to surpass the shield 
in England, for we have sculptors who could model battle 
scenes with no less animation. It would be still easier to 
produce metal-work that would be superior in design if not 
in execution to any or all of the pieces in the cases, with 
the exception of the very few that are genuine examples of 
Medizval work. There is an absurd notion prevailing in 
favour of antique silver plate. As long as it is accepted that 
the art of the sculptor-goldsmith is extinct, and that pieces 
are now usually produced by machinery, it is not to be 
expected that the art will flourish. At the present time 
enormous sums are occasionally paid for modern work in the 
precious metals, but, as a rule, a very small fraction of the 


_ amount finds its way to the artist who modelled the pieces. 
In Case c is the beautiful silver-gilt cup adorned with | 
enamel, which is said to have been given to the town of | 


Another cup, | 
also belonging to the Barbers’ Company, and presented by: 


A ewer and dish, which are also gifts of the | 
is a wassail-horn | 


belonging to the College, of which the supports are strap- | 


shaped. The founder’s cup from Oriel is. diapered over 
the' whole surface with a collar of SS, having Lombardic 
“E's” between. The latter are supposed to signify 
Epwakp II., who founded the College ; but other experts 


believe that the “E” refers to Prince Epwarp, son of 


Henry VI, and that the SS collar was a Lancastrian 
badge. There, is a remarkable standing cup and cover 
from St. John’s College, which is enriched with grotesque 


amorini, lions’ heads and fruit, with mythological figures | 


in medallions, and surmounted by a statuette of HERCULES. 
It is about 2 feet in height. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and which was apparently 


given by Marcaret, Countess of RicHmonp, the mother | 


of Henry VIL, is attractive from its | appropriate- 
ness, as the TupoR rose marguerites and other family 
symbols are utilised in the design. 
capacious punch bowl belonging to the Corporation of 
London, a salt cellar belonging to Christ’s Hospital, and a 
salver from the Corporation of Bath. But for style they 
do not surpass the dish and ewer which are lent by Baron 
FERDINAND DE ROTHSCHILD. In Case F is the immense 


vase from Windsor Castle known as the Armada pilgrim 


vase ; it is characteristic of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. There is also the Bacchanalian cup from the 
royal collection. In Case c is the pearl sword presented 
to the City of London by Queen Exizaseru; the scabbard 
is of wood, overlaid with crimson velvet studded. with 
pearls, and bound by cloth of gold. Case Hu con- 
tains altar - plate of post - Reformation times, and 
more remarkable for the quantity of metal employed 
than for the design. ‘On an isolated pedestal is the shield 
called after CELLINI, from Windsor. Of late years the 


In Case £ there is a. 


The beaker belonging to | 


-SIEGFRIED he could forge his own armour. 


One result which we hope will follow from the fostering care 
of the Royal Academy is a better appreciation of recent 
work and a more honest distribution of the profits. 


TOMB OF MAXIMILIAN I., 
(See Lllustration.) 


INNSBRUCK. 


HE architectural traveller, says the late - Professor 
FREEMAN, will see in Innsbriick “some: signs of 
nearness to the southern land in the street arcades, and 
whatever his errand, he will hardly turn away without a 
sight of the wondrous tomb of MaximiLian.’ He will look 
around at the royal and princely group which surrounds the. 
stately resting-place of the penniless Emperor-elect ; he will 
look with curiosity on the full features of CHARLES of Bur- 
gundy ; and he will perhaps venture on a smile when he 
sees among the company a personage so oddly described 
as ‘ARTHUR, King of England.’ But two forms on the 
northern side of the tomb will especially attract the eye of 
the student of Imperial history. King ALBERT II. appears 
with the sacred robe over his armour. But FRepERicxk III, 
on whose person aught of warlike attire may have been 
thought incongruous, appears in all the splendour of that 
ecclesiastical garb which reminded men.that the successor 
of AuGuUSTUS was within his own province no less God’s 
vicar on earth than the successor of PETER.” j 
MaxiMILIAN I., the son of FREDERICK III., was born in 
1459. In him the chivalry of an earlier time appeared to 
be resuscitated. He was the most daring of leaders, his 


| imagination was excited by the love of adventures, and yet 


he was as gentle as a child. He was no less eager to be 
distinguished in arts and literature. Like the legendary 
But the pecu- 
liarity of his character was not always advantageous to. him 
as a ruler. He cared little for money, and whenever he 
possessed any he spent it royally. He supposed that all 
soldiers resembled himself. But he had often to depend on 
mercenaries, and in emergencies they rebelled because of 
his indebtedness tothem. Yet he contrived to enhance the 
dignity of his office ; and at one time he expected to do 
more in that way, for he offered himself as a candidate for 
the Papacy in succession to Jutius II. The history of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century is inexplicable without a consideration of 
his wars and alliances with France, his arrangements with 
England for attacking France—indeed he once served in the 
English army as a volunteer—and his relations to the Italians, 
which were sometimes those of a friend and sometimes 
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inimical. MAXIMILIAN died in 1519, and was succeeded by 
his grandson, the King of Spain, afterwards known as 
CHARLES V. 

It was fitting ‘that a man who was so romantic should 
have the noblest tomb which his subjects could provide. 
The commission for the sarcophagus was given to the 
Flemish sculptor ALEXANDER Coin, of Mechlin. He 
represents the Emperor as kneeling, with typical figures on 
the platform, all of them being in bronze. Four-and-twenty 
panels in marble represent some of the scenes in which 
MAXIMILIAN was an actor. The sarcophagus stands be- 


¢ween two rows of colossal figures of Medizeval heroes and | 


predecessors of the Haxnspurc family. The statues are 


more remarkable for the care bestowed on the costumes | 


than for their proportions or expressions, but they have 
found many admirers. They are not equal in value to 
some other figures in the church by STEPHEN and MEL- 
‘CHIOR GoDL and Hans LINDENSTRAUCH, representing the 
patron saints and protectors of the imperial family. 


THE TOMB OF THE EMPEROR LUDWIG. 
(See Illustration.) 


HE monument of the Emperor Lupwic, the Bavarian, 

in the Frauenkirche, Munich, was erected in 1622 

by the Elector MAxIMILIAN. 
same building, it would appear to have greater antiquity if 
it were not for the costume of Duke ALpert and Duke 
WILLIAM V., who are introduced at the sides of the tomb. 
The style can hardly be considered as sculpturesque, 
although it is very effective, but as the designer was PETER 
DE WITTE, a painter, severity of treatment could not be 


been the sculptor who carried out De WitTTE’s designs. 


4 


HERR AOOLF MENZEL. 
HE following letter has been forwarded to Herr Adolf 
Menzel :— 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours’ Gallery, 
5A Pall Mall East, S.W.: January 1896. 
Your Excellency,—Dear Honoured Colleague,—As Deputy- 
President (elect) of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 


‘Colours, I have been deputed to congratulate your Excellency | 


in the name of the Society on the attainment of your eightieth 
birthday. 


members, for your life's work, but because I have had the 


It gives me special pleasuré to do so, not only in | 
view of the deep admiration, in common with my fellow- | 


middle ground will be the most proper situation for it, as will 
clearly appear from the landscapes of such painters as Claude 
and Poussin. This is also the situation which considerations 
of domestic comfort will generally point out, as being the middle 
degree of elevation between the too exposed ridges of the hills 
and the too secluded recesses of the valleys. In any position, 
however, above the point of sight such objects may be happily 
placed, and contribute to the embellishment of the adjoining 
scenery, but there are scarcely any buildings, except bridges, 
which will bear being looked down upon, a foreshortening from 
the roof to the base being necessarily awkward and ungraceful. 
Sir John Vanbrugh planned or placed his houses according to 
the principle here recommended, and in his two chief works, 
Blenheim and Castle Howard, it appears to have been strictly 
adhered to, at least in the placing of them. The views from 
the principal fronts of both are bad, and much inferior to what 
other parts of the grounds would have afforded, but the situa- 
tions of both, as objects in the surrounding scenery, are the 


| best that could have been chosen, and both are certainly worthy 


of the best situations which not only the respective places but 
the island of Great Britain could afford. 


“STOCK” PRIZE. 
HE Council of the Society of Arts are prepared to offer, 
under the terms of the Stock Trust, a gold medal, ora 
prize of 20/., for competition amongst the students of the 


_ schools of art of the United Kingdom, at the annual competi- 


Like every object in the | 


tion to be held in 1897. 

The prize is offered for the best original designs for an 
architectural decoration, to be carried out in painting, stucco, 
carving, mosaic, or any other process. 

This architectural decoration is to be either for aside of a 
room, or a hall, a ceiling, or the apse or side of the chancel of 
a church, or any suitable part of the interior of a building. 

The designs must be on imperial sheets. Each set must 


: : | consist at least of a coloured drawing to scale of the whole 
expected from him. Hans KRreEvZER is supposed to have | ° 


honour of twenty-one years’ friendship with your Excellency. | 
‘The Society is proud to possess your Excellency as honorary | 


member, and they watch with deep interest everything that 
.affects your life. The unique position your Excellency holds, as 
man, as artist,-as art reformer, is in itself the greatest and most 
enduring monument vouchsafed to man. In the name of the 
Society and in my own name I once more reiterate the heartfelt 
congratulations, and add the hope that you may be spared 
amany years yet in health and activity.—Believe me, your 
Excellency’s faithful friend, 
HUBERT HERKOMER. 


SITES OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 


N choosing a situation for a house which is to bea prin- 
cipal feature in a place, more consideration ought to be 
given to the views towards it than to those fromwards 
it, for, consistently with comfort, which ought to be the first 
object in every dwelling, it very rarely happens that a perfect 
composition of landscape scenery can be obtained from a door 


or window, nor does it appear particularly desirable that it | 
should be, for few persons ever look for such compositions, | 
It ts in | 


or pay much attention to them, while within doors. 
walks or rides through parks, gardens, or pleasure grounds 
that they are attended to and examined and become subjects 
of conversation ; wherefore the seats, or places of rest, with 
which such walks and rides are accommodated, are the points 
of sight to which the compositions of the scenery ought to be 
principally adapted To them picturesque foregrounds may 
always be made or preserved without any loss of comfort or 
violation of propriety, for that sort of trim neatness which 
‘both require in grounds immediately adjoining a house is 
completely misplaced when employed on the borders of a ride 
or walk through a park or plantation. Ifthe house be the principal 
object or feature of the scene from these points of view, the 


design of decoration, and two coloured drawings of details on 
separate imperial sheets. Mere patterns or sketches of details, 
without the mouldings or borders necessary to make up a com- 
plete decorative scheme, will not be taken into consideration. 
The designs must have been made during the previous school 
year. 

The recipient of a prize awarded under this trust in 189 
cannot compete again. ‘f 

The designs are to be submitted, with other schcol work, in 
the usual manner to the Department of Science and Art in 
April, 1897. Each of the imperial sheets, forming a set of 
competing designs, must be marked “In competition for the 
Stock Prize,” in addition to being labelled or staged according 
to the regulations of the Department of Science and Art. 


OLD PALACE YARD. i 
AS arrangement was made by Mr. Shaw Lefevre in 1893, 
when First Commissioner of Works, that the houses in 
Old Palace Yard and Poets’ Corner, near to Westminster 
Abbey, with the exception of Mr. Labouchere’s house, should 
be demolished. When the site is cleared it will be for the 
Government to decide whether it will be advisable to sanction 
Mr. Pearson’s plan for the erection of a monumental chapel cn 
a small part of the site at the southern end, connected with the 
Abbey by a low cloister under the buttresses of the chapter- 
house. At the suggestion of Mr. Lefevre, the contractor 
employed in removing the houses has arranged to leave till the 
last the buildings which occupy the site of the proposed chapel, 
and to clear away first the remainder of the site, so as to enable 
a judgment to be formed of the effect of the chapel on the view. 
of the Abbey and chapter-house. As the buildings are removed, 
leaving only the house next to Mr. Labouchere’s and one half of 
the adjoining house, Nos. 4 and 3 Old Palace Yard, it will be 
possible for a short time for any passer-by to judge of the 
effect so far as it will affect the Abbey and the chapter-house, 
and to compare it later when the whole site is cleared. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 

Ac the last meeting of the council a request was presented 

from the old governing body asking the council to join in 
a deputation to the Lord President for the purpose of obtaining 
a parliamentary inquiry into the working of the scheme before 
any commencement of work upon the new site at Horsham. 
The council agreed to appoint a sub-committee to confer with 
the old governing body upon the points that they may wish to. 
submit to Parliament for inquiry, but with an instruction to the 
sub-committee that the removal of the boys’ school to Horsham 
is no longer a matter for discussion, and with a proviso that 
there is to be no interference with the progress of work at 
Horsham. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


OFFICIAL communications in this country, as elsewhere, 
should be accompanied by a glossary, to explain the 
signification which was attached to the words by the 
writers or speakers. The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, for instance, assumed that the Rolls 
Chapel was to be preserved, so far as it was of ancient 
date ; but when the representatives of the Society visited 
the building on Friday last they “were informed that it was 
intended to completely destroy the whole building with the 
exception of the monuments and the small pieces of wall 
immediately at the back of them.” It was in vain the 
representatives urged that the south wall, the north wall, 
and the east and west walls contained examples of Medizval 
work. Nor would the impending destruction of the south 


wall be stayed until the Scciety had memorialised the | 


Government on the subject. There is evidently some 
misunderstanding. When the Office of Works announced 
that it was intended “to embody in the New Record Office 
building the structure of the Rolls Chapel, so as to preserve 
the interior where it is of ancient date,” it was either con- 
cealed that the intention was to be only momentary, or the 
official signification of the phrase, “the structure of the 
Rolls Chapel,” was small pieces of wall at the back of the 
monuments. In either case the effect is equally unsatis- 
factory. 


Or late years the question of energy has received much 
attention, as on its determination depends the correlation 
of physical forces. A paper was read before the Royal 
Irish Academy on Monday, in which the author, Mr. A. K. 
FOURNIER, contended that not only has ‘“‘energy” an 
ob jective existence of its own, but retains its identity in 
travelling through space, and has as much a continuous 
existence in space and time as “matter” itself. The 
term “energy” is used in the scientific sense attached to 
it in modern physical science, meaning that which brings 
about changes in the motions of material bodies, and 
enables them to perform work. Energy thus comprises 
all the phenomena of heat, light, electricity, sound and 
mechanical motion. It has long been recognised that 
each of these forms of energy is convertible into the other, 
and that they all in the end are converted into radiant heat 
which travels out into open space. But Mr. FourRNIER 


maintained that the fundamental form is not that of the | 


moving projectile, as is commonly supposed, but something 
akin to light, which is now recognised to be a disturbance 
in the “ether” filling interstellar space. ‘All energy is 
ether strain” is Mr. FourRNIER’s thesis, and all the known 
forms of energy are capable of being reduced to this single 
type. 
conceptions of the “material universe,” and tend to 
elucidate some at least of its many mysteries. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BRICKLAYING. 


CHAPEL OF ALL SAINTS, ST. PETER’S, EATON SQUARE. 


2 


[PICTURE ROOM, HOLLAND PARK ROAD, W. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 
HIS new building in Chancery Lane, which was com- 
pleted in the autumn of last year, forms an important 


part of the whole scheme for the extension and enlargement 


of the Record Office. 
It has been set back from the street as far as practicable ; 
but the latter is so narrow that it is impossible to get a 
favourable view taking in the whole of the building at once. 
It is situated on the east side of Chancery Lane, on a 


site some 225 feet long by 65 feet broad, and consists of a | 


basement and three lofty floors, reaching a total height of 
88 feet. It stands clear from and rises well up above all 
buildings in the immediate neighbourhood, and in its 
general treatment follows the design of the portion erected 


This proposition, if true, will greatly simplify our | e ¢ 
| have been built in cement. 


| Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings in 


_ by Sir James PENNETHORNE about forty-five years ago, and 


with which it will eventually be connected, the floors and 
ranges of windows being kept at a corresponding level, with 
that object in view. 

The new block has bold octagonal turrets at each of its. 
main angles, carried well up above the parapet and finished! 
with cupolas and carved finials. 

The central portion is carried up a storey higher than 
the block generally, forming a sort of tower having a special 
treatment of its own, one marked feature being the two- 
storeyed oriel overhanging the bold and richly moulded four- 
centred gateway forming the entrance to the building. 


|The upper portion of this central tower is finished with 


traceried parapets, turrets and pinnacles, and has a large 
panel containing the royal arms. 

The entrance gateway, which is placed in the centre of 
the facade, is both wide and lofty, having a groined ceiling. 
On the east face above the inner arch of the entrance are 
niches containing statues, the lower one representing 
Henry III, the founder of the original house called 
Domus Conversorum, an asylum for converted Jews, and 
the upper one that of Epwarp III. who granted the 
keepership of it to the Master of the Rolls. 

Just beyond the inner gateway on the north side are the 
dilapidated and greatly mutilated remains of the Rolls. 
Chapel. When the next block is added connecting the 
present new building with the older portion erected by 
Sir JaMES PENNETHORNE, the site of the chapel will be 
occupied by a building specially treated and of similar 
proportions to the chapel, in which the monuments will 
retain their present position and be attached to the present 
walls, having been carefully cased in to preserve them until 
they are once more under the shelter of a roof. 

The stained-glass which has been removed from the: 
present window openings of the chapel will be replaced in 
the windows of that portion of the new building. 

The entrances to the north and south wings are beneath 
the central archway ; the principal staircase is at the north- 
east angle of the south wing, there being a second staircase 
at the extreme north end of the corridor in north wing. 

The whole of the north wing is arranged as repositories 
for the storage of public records, each room being specially 
constructed, provided with iron doors and fitted with iron 
racks and slate shelves two storeys in height on each floor. 

The south wing accommodates the staff, and contains a 
library and librarian’s room, specially fitted with a combina- 
tion of steel‘and wood cases and shelyes. The stonework 
for dressings, mouldings and carving is entirely of 
Portland, with Devonshire rag from Babbicombe for faced) 
work, the Kentish rag used in the older block having 
already shown signs of decay. 

The whole of the walls and the concrete throughout 
Great care has been taken to- 
make the building as fireproof as is possible, the floors 


_ being constructed of steel joists and concrete, the staircases. 


of stone and iron, iron doors to the repositories, windows 
having stone mullions and steel lights, and the roof bein 


| entirely of iron, with cast-iron cover-plates having rolled 
| lap-joints. 


The only woodwork in the structure of the building is. 
the oak block floors, which are embedded on concrete, and: 
the necessary doors, screens and cases in the south wing 
occupied by the staff. 

Hydrants and all necessary appliances for fire extinc- 


| tion are provided on each floor. 


The heating is by hot-water pipes on a low-pressure 
system, with radiators where required. The repositories. 
are not specially heated, but are supplied from the corridors, 
experience having proved that a high temperature is detri- 
mental to rolls and manuscripts. 

The official rooms have fireplaces in addition to the 
general heating of the building by hot water. The floors 
of corridors are finished with tiles and mosaic of varying 
patterns. The windows are glazed with plate-glass through- 
out in steel casements, having specially constructed louvres. 
for ventilation. 

The cost of the new building and fittings has been 
about 85,oco/. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Foster & Dicksez, of Rugby, from the designs and under 
the direction of Mr. JoHN Taytor, surveyor of Her 
London. 
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Architectural Hntiquities of 
Wormandy. 


Ghurch of Bieville. 


a T is only when considered as a curious relic of ancient 
ecclesiastical architecture that the church of Bieville 
can lay claim to any attention whatever. History, 
even in its lowest department, topography, is 
altogether silent with regard both to the building 
and the parish, except so far as to record that the church was 
among the dependencies of the royal abbey of St. Stephen at 
Caen, though even in this character it does not appear till 
the middle of the fourteenth century, when it is mentioned in 
one of the registers of the diocese of Bayeux. Its situation is 
about four miles north of Caen. 

Taken as a whole, the church of Bieville has probably no 
parallel in Normandy or in England. The upper storey of the 
tower alone is of a subsequent era, and that, the earliest style 
of Pointed architecture ; all the rest of the structure is purely 
Norman, and of extreme simplicity. The church of St. Peter 
at Northampton, said to have been erected by Simon de St. 
Liz during the reign of William the Conqueror, is encircled at 
the height of the clerestory by a row of small arches, similar in 
their proportions and decorations to those at Bieville, but they 
are there continued in an uninterrupted line round the building, 
while at Bieville they occupy only a comparatively small 
portion of it. In the nave of this latter church they are disposed 
regularly in triplets, the central one only pierced for a window, 
and each three separated by a flat Norman buttress. 

The western front is divided by plain string-courses into 
three storeys of irregular height ; the basement contains only 
the door, which is entered by a richly ornamented arch sur- 
mounted by a broad drip-stone, decorated with quatrefoils and 
terminating at each end in a human head of classical character. 
The lowest moulding of this arch is considerably more flattened 
than the upper, a peculiarity that is likewise observable in the 
interior arch to the great doorway at Castle Acre Priory in 
Norfolk.* In the second storey are six arches supported by 
eight pillars, with capitals and bases of ordinary character ; 
even these, contiguous as they stand, are divided into two 
équal sets by the intervention of a flat space in the centre, so 
narrow as to wear the appearance ofa pilaster. Here, too, as 
in the nave, the central arch of each compartment is alone 
pierced fora window. The upper storey has only a single 
window, precisely resembling those below, but flanked on 
either side by a circular one, similar to that in the front of the 
neighbouring chapel of the Délivrande ;+ or, if a comparison 


be sought among Norman edifices in England, to those in the. 


tower of Norwich Cathedral ; { in the same part of the church 
of St. James, at Bury St. Edmund’s ; § and in the east end of 
the church of the hospital of St. Cross.|| In point of general 
character the western front of the church of Bieville may not 
unaptly be compared with that of the chapel of the Délivrande, 
or of the hospital of St. Leonard at Stamford, as figured by 
Carter. The tower of the church of Bieville is well calculated 
to serve as a specimen of the towers of the village churches 
comprised in a circuit of twenty miles round Caen. Among 
others, those of Soumont, Ifs, Soulangy, Potigny and the Lower 
Allemagne to the south, and of Lyons, Oyestraham and several 
more to the north greatly resemble it. 

A. Doorway on the north side of the nave, remarkable for 
its lintel or transome stone in the figure of a pediment, from 
which the arches rises, encircled with a single, wide, plain, flat 
moulding. There is a similar instance in the church of 
Martinvast, near Cherbourg, but the pediment there assumes 
a form more decidedly Sconical.** ‘Transome stones occur 
frequently in Normandy, and are variously sculptured, from the 
rude cross, either alone or encompassed with the cable 
moulding, to the elaborate representations of the crucified 
Saviour or other subjects from holy writ. Profane subjects, 
which are of so frequent occurrence on transome stones in 


* Figured in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, iii. pl. 2. 

+ Figured in Turner’s Zour in Normandy, ii. p. 295. 

¢ Britton’s Morwich Cathedral, p. 33, pl. 6. 

§ Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, ili. p. 80. 

|| Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, Vv. 

© Ancient Architecture, pl. 24. In the description of this building, 
page 33, Mr. Carter speaks of ic as being of Saxon origin ; and, in the 
chronological table attached to his work, he classes it in the third of 
the four eras into which he divides his specimens of Saxon architecture. 

~ ** A still more remarkable example occurs in Essington Church, 

Gloucestershire, figured by Carter in his Ancient Architecture, pl. xv. 
fig. x. The transome stone is there formed’ of part of an octagon, 
rising from an horizontal torus moulding, which finishes in a spiral 
direction round two heads. A lion and a griffin fill the space within. 


England, are very seldom found in the duchy ; the writer of 
the present article never recollects to have met with any, and 
Mr. Cotman’s more extensive researches have brought him 
acquainted only with a single instance, a centaur in the act of 
discharging his arrow at a stag, in the church of Urville, near 
Valognes. 

B. Great western entrance (already described). 

C. First compartment of the nave from the west, showing 
the structure and disposition of the arches and the very flat 
buttresses with a double projection, the first only equalling that 
of the corbels. The square-headed door is modern. Several 
of the sculptures on the corbels are close imitations of those 
upon the church of the Holy Trinity at Caen. 

D and E. Portions of other compartments of the nave, to 
obtain a complete idea of which it is only necessary to produce 
the dotted lines below to the same length as that at C, the parts. 
and their disposition being precisely the same with the exception 
of the door. 

F. Elevation of the choir, which is divided into two equal 
portions by a flat buttress, flanked on each side by a slender 
cylindrical column. Of these parts, one is quite plain, except 
only the corbel table and ornamented frieze below. The other 
has two arches, recently blocked up, similar to those of the 
nave, but with a richer exterior moulding. The door below 
these has the same peculiarity in the drip-stone rising from 
sculptured heads as in the western entrance. The frieze 
beneath the corbels very much resembles that in the same 
situation in the church of the Holy Trinity, and is likewise 
continued over the buttresses as well as along the receding part 
between. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, the president, Mr. W. D. Carée, in the 
chair. 
Messrs. Badcock, Brown, Heath, Lacey and Welshman 
were elected members. 
Mr. H. T. HARE read the following paper, entitled 


Municipal Buildings. 


Mr. Hare said :—In placing before you’a few points in 
connection with the designing of modern municipal buildings, 
I wish to premise my remarks by saying that J claim no expert 
knowledge or authority on the subject. I have, however, taken 
much interest in this class of buildings, and given some little 
attention and study to them, and as a natural result, certain 
considerations have presented themselves to me as desirable or 
essential. Many of these are neither new nor original, but are 
well known; others doubtless are open to discussion and 
argument, and may be looked upon as, to a great extent, 
matters of individual taste or preference. 1 must ask your 
indulgence, therefore, while I state my views on these questions,, 
and would wish it to be understood that I have no desire to 
dogmatise, but am merely giving an individual opinion, which 
must be taken for what it is worth. 

There is probably no class of building in which the problem 
submitted to an architect is more complex or difficult of satis- 
factory solution than that of providing a suitable home for the 
municipal life of a large city. The multiplicity of departments, 
each of which must be in a position readily accessible, and all 
of which must be, to some extent, within touch of each other, the: 
varied requireinents of lighting, difficulties of site, &c., coupled 
with the necessity for the whole to be capable of artistic and 
dignified architectural treatment, render the subject at once the 
most difficult and, therefore, the most attractive that an archi- 
tect can be called upon to devote his attention to. 

The conditions under which these buildings are dealt with 
here in England are generally very different from those which 
obtain in continental countries, where a large area is usually 
treated as a whole, and the principal building is placed ina 
central and commanding position on a site open all round for 
light and air, and lending itself to architectural treatment from 
all points of view. 

The usual conditions under which we work are those 
associated with a cramped and irregular site, possibly built 
in on two or three sides by adjoining property, with dominant 
ancient lights to be respected, and the accommodation required 
generally rather more than can be conveniently arranged on 
the ground, or provided for the amount proposed to be 
expended. 

Now, while this of course enormously increases the study 
and thought required for a satisfactory solution, I am far from 
regarding it as an unmixed evil, and I think the interesting 
character of many of our buildings supports this view. An 
irregular and difficult site in most cases suggests a motive or 
point dappui, which is extremely valuable in initiating the 
plan of a building, and the difficulties which have to be over- 
come in the working out of the smaller details of the plan may 
always lead to interesting and artistic developments ; the 
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treatment of an acute or obtuse angle, or a considerable fall 
in the ground, contains latent possibilities which may be 
invaluable. An open and practically unlimited site tends to 
produce a mechanical and uninteresting building, for the 
reason that it does not call forth and excite the same effort 
as when there are serious difficulties to be overcome. 

I do not wish it to be understood, however, that I am en- 
tirely satisfied with the present conditions. On the contrary, 
there are too many instances in which those schemes are ap- 
proached in a purely commercial and utilitarian spirit, disre- 
garding any considerations beyond those of providing the 
necessary accommodation for the lowest possible expenditure. 
Many of our towns, especially those in manufacturing districts, 
are a mere jumble or conglomeration of houses thrown together, 
as it were, by chance, without any governing idea, without any 
thought of beauty or any consideraticn beyond that of absolute 
utility. When, therefore, it becomes necessary or desirable to 
provide buildings for the transaction of public business, an 
opportunity offers of raising the whole character of the town, of 
providing a centre or focus round which all that is best shall 


be gathered, and a building which shall tend to promote the | 


appreciation of the beautiful by the people, and shall be a 
source of pleasure and pride to succeeding generations. Real- 
ising this, it becomes essential that such a scheme should be 
inaugurated in no narrow or parsimonious spirit, confining the 
expenditure, as is often the case, to a sum barely sufficient to 
build four walls and a roof. The far-reaching effects on the 
intellectual and moral condition of the people of the contempla- 
tion of beautiful and artistic objects cannot be over-estimated, 
and money expended for such purposes should be regarded as 
quite as well spent as for such practical matters as sanitation, 
&c. 1am happy to see that this appears to be becoming more 
clearly realised by the general public year by year, but educa- 
tion in this direction must still be regarded as only in the ele- 
mentary stage. 

The general character of the accommodation required in 
modern municipal buildings may be summarised as follows :— 
1. Offices for the various officials and their clerks, usually 
placed on the ground and first floors. 2. Council chamber, 
mayor’s parlour and committee-rooms, generally on the first or 
principal floor. 3. Police department, cells, court-room, &c., 
on the ground and first floors, and sometimes partially in the 
basement. 4. A public hall on the ground or first floor, accord- 
ing to the special conditions of the site. Other requirements 
are sometimes added, but these constitute those most generally 
demanded. 

Dealing first with Section 1, the accommodation for officials 
and clerks ; these usually consist of departments for rates and 
borough accountant, borough surveyor, medical officer and 
nuisance inspector, water and gas works, and the town clerk. 
It is essential that all these should be very readily accessible to 
the public, and with this in view all except the offices allotted 
to the town clerk are usually placed on the ground floor if the 
area of the site permits. The town clerk, requiring to be in 
touch with the mayor’s parlour and committee-rooms, is gene- 
. rally placed on the first floor, but it is desirable that his clerks’ 


or inquiry office should immediately adjoin the head of the | 


public staircase. The chief desideratum to be borne in mind 
in planning these offices is compactness, and the reduction to 
an absolute minimum of the length of public corridor required. 


| rest of the departments will be placed below. 


sonally I am of opinion that too much importance is attached 
to it. A direct south light might reasonably be objected to, 
but east or west light appears to me to be preferable to north 
light, which renders a room very cold and cheerless, The 
drawing-office should be a long narrow room with windows on 
the long side, and it is desirable that the principal’s private 
office should directly command both this and the clerks’ or 
inquiry office if possible. : 

The town clerk’s department will be fixed by the position of 
the mayor’s parlour, which the town clerk’s private office should 
adjoin if it can be arranged, or if this is not possible the two 
rooms should be near enough to each other to render inter- 
communication easy. Departments should never be split or 
divided between two or more floors, unless there are some very 
special reasons for doing so, as in the case of a laboratory or 
photographic studio, which must be on the top floor, while the 
In this case 
there should be direct access by a private staircase. 

The remarkable plan submitted by Messrs Flockton & 
Gibbs in the competition for the Sheffield Municipal Buildings 
marked what was practically a new departure in the planning 
of this class of building, and is worthy of the closest study and 
attention. The principle here adopted was that of a central 
hall, with the public office of each department opening directly 
from it, and surrounded by the private offices of the several 
officials. This arrangement is undoubtedly ideal, but to adopt 
it strictly would usually involve increasing the number of storeys 
to an undesirable extent, as was the case in the design in ques- 
tion. The principle is, however, unquestionably the right one, 
and in planning public offices should, I think, always be borne 
in mind ; but it will be necessary to modify and adapt it to suit 
the special requirements of the site in each particular case. 
If I may venture to suggest a criticism, the design in question 
erred in this respect—that it was not adapted to the site. 

In large buildings it is desirable that there should be a 
secondary or subsidiary entrance to the offices, in order that it 
may be possible to use the main entrance on State occasions 
without interfering with the course of public business. In some 
cases it might be an advantage to make the secondary entrance 
the usual office entrance, reserving the main entrance exclu- 
sively for State use. .In any case, this point is worthy of 
careful consideration ; but the peculiar circumstances in each 
instance will govern this, as many other details. The positions 
of the strong-rooms for the several departments, which are 
often of considerable size, present at times some difficulty. 
These should, as a general rule, open out of or communicate 
with the clerks’ offices. In the planning of most large 
buildings there are certain spaces where it is a difficult matter 
to introduce an adequate amount of light, and it should be 
endeavoured to utilise these spaces for the strong-rooms ; 
otherwise there is no serious objection to their being placed in 
the basement, if convenient access from the clerks’ offices is 
provided. The roofs or floors over should be specially con- 
structed to secure the requisite strength. The thickness of an 
ordinary fireproof floor is quite inadequate for security. One of 
the finest methods of construction is a layer of cement concrete 
12 inches to 18 inches in thickness on steel joists about 3 feet 


apart, and with a sheet of strong expanded metal embedded in 


In most instances some public corridor is essential, and in these | 


cases it should be wide, not less than 8 feet or 10 feet, and well | 
The clerks’ and inquiry offices should be 


and directly lighted. 
in the most prominent and noticeable positions, the private 
offices being rather more retired, and entered through the 


for private use. 


I may here mention a point in regard to the designing of | 


corridors which appears to me to be worthy of consideration. 
In cases where the height of the offices is from 12 feet to 
14 feet, in the ordinary course the corridor adjoining would be 
of the same height. 
wide, gives a very unsatisfactory proportion, and one which can 
without difficulty be corrected if trouble be taken to do so. 
One means of doing this is by introducing a vaulted ceiling, 
which at once reduces the apparent height. Another way is to 
introduce a flat false ceiling at a height of 9 feet or 10 feet, in 
which case the space between the ceiling and floor above may 
be utilised for pipes or electric wires or for ventilation with 
advantage, provided some means of access is arranged, which 
should not present much difficulty. 

In small buildings where only two or three departments of 
offices are provided for, it should be possible to so arrange that 
the public office of such department may open from the 
entrance hall direct, and thus avoid all corridors except such as 
may be necessary for private intercommunication. ‘This is, of 
course, the ideal arrangement, but it is not possible where there 
are a number of different departments. 

The position of the borough surveyor will in most cases be 
determined by the fact that his drawing office should be lighted 
from the north. This is generally insisted on, though per- 


Now this for a corridor, perhaps 8 feet | 


the centre. This forms a practically indestructible floor. Asa 
rule, it may be regarded as quite unnecessary to line these 
strong-rooms with sheets of steel in the manner in which 
bankers’ safes are treated, as the chief, ifnot the only danger, to 
be guarded against, is fire. Some arrangement should be made 


_ for inlet and outlet ventilation by smal! cranked flues in the 
_ walls or otherwise. 
clerks’ offices, as well as provided with a door from the corridor | 


Where it can be conveniently provided a small museum or 
show-room for sanitary appliances, &c., will be a valuable 
addition to the surveyor or engineer's department. This 
should be placed in the basement if it can be fairly well lighted 
and is accessible, as in this position the drainage required can 
be arranged with the minimum cf difficulty. 

The position and amount of lavatory accommodation should 
be most carefully considered. I am inclined to think that in 
most instances this is very much overdone, as a great amount 
is not requisite if they are well and centrally placed. Where 
it can by any possibility be avoided, they should never be 
placed on the front wall, as the difficulties of soil-pipes and 
ventilators are practically insuperable. 

The council chamber, committee-rooms, &c., may be 
regarded as the most important portion of municipal buildings, 
and it is here that the architect has the greatest opportunity 
for the exercise of his art. It is here, above all places, that he 
may with propriety give full play to his ability, and may intro- 
duce the richest materials and the most effective design. 
This being so, it is essential that the planning should be most 
carefully thought out in its minutest details, as whatever 
elaboration may be introduced, and however lavish may be the 
expenditure, the effect will fall short if the planning be 
ill-considered. On the other hand, the plainest and least 
expensive materials may be combined into an effective and 
dignified composition if the plan and details be carefully studied 
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and worked out, and it is in the consideration of the plan that 
the finest effects are conceived. 

The main: staircase should be treated as practically a part 
of this section, and should be planned with due regard to the 
position of the principal rooms, and to that of the main entrance 
and the offices of the town clerk or any other officials who may, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the case, be placed on the 
upper floor. In buildings where a public hall. forms part of the 
scheme, another factor is introduced in the problem, as the 
main staircase will be required to serve also as the principal 
access to that, unless it be placed on the ground floor, which 
the restricted nature of the site in many instances precludes. 

It would be manifestly impossible to lay down any hard and 


fast rules as to the planning of this department, and I can | 


therefore only give in general terms a few of the points which 
it is desirable to keep in view. 


The main staircase will, of course, rise from the entrance- | 


hall, and should be of very ample width and easy rise, the 
minimum of which may be taken as 12-inch tread and 54-inch 
or 6-inch riser. The foot of the staircase should be a prominent 
feature, and seen immediately on entering the building. It is 


very desirable that the head of the staircase should land into an | 


upper hall of full as ample dimensions as the lower entrance- | 


hall. 


severely felt, and the more space which can be given the better, 
both from a practical and an architectural point of view. 

The position of the cloakrooms for ladies and gentlemen is 
a matter which is often difficult to determine. In the con- 
sideration of these, the manner in which they are generally used 
must be taken into account. A lady and gentleman enter the 
building, separate for the purpose of leaving their cloaks, &c., 
and then rejoin. It appears from this that the two cloakrooms 
should not be far apart, and the doors should be almost in sight 
of each other, otherwise there will be difficulty in ladies and 
gentlemen rejoining after leaving them. All things considered, 
the best position appears to be opening out of the lower entrance 
hall, say one on each side of the foot of the main staircase. 
The upper hall will then be capable of being used as part of the 
reception suite, which would not be the case if the cloakrooms 
were placed upstairs. These rooms are often allowed to take 
their chance, and are consequently very inconveniently placed. 
I think, however, they should be regarded as of considesable 
importance, and worthy of some care and thought in their 
arrangement. 

The upper hall at the head of the staircase should give 
access to the council chamber department, including banqueting 
hall, town hall, and any offices which may be on this floor. In 
_ the planning of these rooms, the same principle as that pre- 
viously advocated, of avoiding corridors, or reducing them to a 
minimum, should be observed. It is always necessary that the 
council chamber should be provided with an ante or waiting- 
room of good size, and in most cases it will be possible to so 


arrange that the mayor’s parlour and committee rooms shall | 


be grouped around it, all more or less entering from it. Where 
this is done it will be found that there is great opportunity for 
architectural treatment, and at the same time considerable 
economy of space is effected. The anteroom thus becomes 
available as a waiting-room for deputations to committees as 
_ well as to the council, and the whole department is centralised 
and concentrated. A councillors’ lavatory is necessary, opening 
out of the anteroom ; but this may be small, as 1t will not be in 
constant use. 

As far as possible the whole of this section of the building 
should be self-contained and capable of being shut off entirely 
from the public portions. The council chamber should be ina 
quiet position away from the main street where possible, and 
the mayor’s parlour adjoining and communicating with the 
private office of the town clerk. 

The access for the public to the gallery of the council 
chamber should be an entirely separate and distinct entrance 
and staircase from the street, and should be as direct as 
possible. In most cases a gallery to accommodate from 
twenty-five to thirty persons will be sufficient, as very few people 
attend the ordinary meetings of a town council. The only 
occasion on which there are large numbers is on the election of 
the mayor, and at these times no ordinary gallery would be 
sufficient to accommodate them. 

(To be concluded.) 

At the conclusion of the reading of the paper, Mr. E. W. 
MOUNTFORD proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hare. Mr. 
Mountford had no faith that general rules could be formulated 
for the designing of town halls. He considered that the re- 
quirements of various towns and cities diftered. ; 

Mr. COOKSEY, who seconded the vote, called attention to 
the difficulty of dealing with restricted sites. 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM, in the course of his remarks, called 
attention to the omission in the lecture of a reference to towers 
of municipal buildings. He then proceeded with some interest- 
ing remarks. Of late, the French architects had avoided the use 
of towers as a waste of money, and Frenchmen had wondered 


It is here, at the head of the staircase, that the crowding | 
at receptions, and on other important occasions, will be most 


| brown colour. 


that Britain had in so many cases retained that feature. He 
asked whether the matter of towers had been pushed too 
far in this country. In regard of awkward sites, he alluded 
to the successful treatment by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., of various 
works in Lancashire. Much depended on planning and 
arrangement of hall, rooms and offices, if a town hall was 
to be made the most of in usefulness. 

Mr. COLE and Mr. BRODIE followed with some remarks, 
the latter gentleman expressing his idea that London and 
suburban districts would in the near future require a great 
number of municipal buildings erected. 

The vote of thanks was passed by acclamation, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


A SCOTTISH MANUSCRIPT. 


nN N article by Mr. Andrew Ross has appeared in the Scotsman 
relating toa manuscript which is accepted as an authority 
on Scottish costume, and which by some experts is supposed 
to be a forgery. Mr. Ross gives the following :—— 
Analytical Laboratory, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh : 
January 23, 1894. 

I have to report that, at the request of Mr. Andrew Ross, 
Anneville, Newhaven Road, Edinburgh, I have subjected to 
careful chemical tests a manuscript entitled ‘“ Vestiarium 
Scoticum,” presently in the custody of Messrs. Cairns, Mac- 
kintosh & Morton, W.S., 31 Queen Street, Edinburgh, with the 
object of being able to express a professional opinion as to the 
genuine character of the manuscript as an ancient document. 
The manuscript consisted of fourteen leaves, each written on 
both sides, making altogether twenty-eight pages. The ink 
throughout was of a ferruginous character, but was most 
irregular in shade, for besides being overwritten in parts, there 
were in the same ‘pages patches and lines of writing which 
were most unaccountably faint. Brown blotches and stains 
were also observable at various parts. I specially subjected 
the paper, ink and stains in different pages of the manuscript 
to chemical tests, and I am of opinion that the document bears 
evidence of having been treated with chemical agents in order 
to give the writing a more aged appearance than it is entitled 
to. And consequently that the manuscript cannot be depended 
upon as an ancient document. (Signed) 

STEVENSON MacapDaM, Ph.D., Lecturer on Chemistry. 

As Mr. Stevenson Macadam declined to give any explanation, 
and his report omitted reference to the points on which alone 
the opinion of a chemist was of value, it became necessary to 
seek for other assistance. Ultimately those concerned in the 
present investigation had the good fortune to meet Mr. Robert 
irvine, chemical director of Messrs. A. B. Fleming & Co., 
Granton, whose scientific investigations as to means of deter- 
mining the age of written documents is well known. Mc. 
Irvine most handsomely undertook to examine the manuscript 
purely on account of his scientific interest in the subject, and 
all those interested in the elucidation of the subject, and they 
are not few, are deeply indebted to him. Mr. Irvine’s report is 
in these terms :— 

Report by Robert Irvine, F.C.S., on the manuscript of the 
“ Vestiarium Scoticum ;”— 


1. Condition of Manuscript. 


The document has been written upon paper which has 
apparently formed part of an ordinary pass-book, in size 7} by 
54 inches, the boards of which have been removed, leaving in 
some portions a ragged edge. It had been folded for con- 
venience of carrying in the pocket, the marks of the folds being 
quite evident still) Many of the pages are much stained in 
parts, particularly round the edges. The dirty yellow brown 
colour may be due to infusion of tea or tobacco, but not to 
smoke or dirt from the hands, as it is removed by chemicals 
such as solution of bleaching powder or sulphurous acid. These 
stains, however produced, are evidently accidental, seeing the 
major portion of the manuscript is free from the deep yellow 
Some pages have evidently been exposed to 
the action of heat; one page in particular has been thus 
rendered so brittle that it will hardly bear handling. A hot 


| iron such as is used by a laundress may have been employed 


to flatten out the folding marks already alluded to. The surface 
texture of the paper on many of the pages is affected or altered, 
so much so that when written upon with an ordinary pen and 
writing-ink, the ink runs as if upon blotting-paper, thus showing 
that the size material of the original paper has been destroyed. 
I am informed by Dr. Dickson that this is by no means an 
uncommon circumstance with old documents, and may be 
caused by damp and heat, which has the effect of decomposing 
the “size” used to give paper a surface capable of resisting the 
permeation of writing-ink into the body of the paper. 


2. Examination of the Ink used for Writing the Document. 


This has been a matter of great difficulty, the dilapidated 
condition of the manuscript making it impossible to arrive at 


50 


any accurate conclusion pointing to the age of the writing. 
There are apparently three kinds of writing, obviously executed 
at three different periods. © Firstly, some very faint characters, 
which are almost invisible, and which look like the “flourish” 
characters common to the opening word seen on old docu- 
ments. These characters do not appear to be connected with 
the subject matter of the document under examination. 
Secondly, the main writing of the document is apparently the 
same throughout, and is of a faint brownish black colour, and 
so far as chemical examination shows, has been executed with 
an ordinary ink made from iron and galls. This ink, so far as 
appearance goes, can be bleached away by means of chemical 


substances, but can be restored by means of tannic or gallic: 


acids, as is usual with writings of this description. » Thirdly, 
where this writing has become faint or ebscured by dirt, there 
seems to have been traced with a nearly black writing fluid the 
original characters, these parts having been over-written 
apparently at a later period. This writing fluid, from its 
behaviour when treated with bleaching agents referred to, 
seems to be different from the ink used in the body of-the 
document. 
Conclusions. 

It is evident from the results I have detailed that the ques- 
tion of the genuine character of the document cannot’ be 
decided from the chemical examination of the paper or the ink, 
seeing it is impossible in the circumstances to arrive at the 
true age of the ink or paper used. At the same time there are 
many circumstances which make it impossible for me to pro- 
nounce it a forgery. To complete this investigation it would be 
necessary to obtain permission from its owner to deal with it, 
or at least portions of it, in a manner which might altogether 
destroy its value. 

Now, as regards the stains with which Mr. Irvine first deals 
in his report, itis observed that to attain the only conceivable 
object of the forger—viz. to give the paper an aged appearance 
—it 1s necessary to treat the entire document. | But in: the 
present case the entire document has not been treated. On the 
contrary, there are pages, notably 14, 15, 16, 17, as clear as the 
day they were written upon. Therefore, since we can judge of 
the document without reference to the blotches or stains which 
prove a stumbling-block to Mr. Stevenson: Macadam, it is of 
little consequence whether they are the stains of the forger’s 
laboratory or of the Highland peasant’s hut; they are of 
secondary importance. A reasonable explanation seems to be 
that they were accidental, the first and last pages being badly 
stained as they were naturally most exposed, and on page 9 the 
paper has been accidentally deluged with some kind of liquid, 
after which it has been badly scorched in the process:of drying 
ata fire. The folding of the manuscript is easily accounted for 
by the fact that it was most convenient to carry it so. It is of 
some importance to observe Mr. Irvine’s view that the folding 
process took place subsequently to the writing. This confirms 


the view formerly expressed that the paper was written upon | 


before being removed from the book. 

The exhaustive examination Mr. Irvine has made of the 
various inks which appear on the face of the document is 
perhaps the most interesting feature of his report. At this 
point it is as well to bear one or two facts in mind. ‘The only 
substantive theory to be extracted from the pages of the 
Quarterly Review is that the “ Vestiarium” is a forgery of the 
present century, committed by John Sobieski Stuart. John 
Sobieski Stuart was born in 1797. According to his own 
account he came into possession of the manuscript in 1819, 
but the first public reference to its appearance is in 1823, 
although for a year or two previously he had made the exist- 
ence of the manuscript known to many individuals. Turning 


to the correspondence between Sir Thomas Dick Lauder and | 
Sir Walter Scott quoted by Mr. Stewart, we find the attention | fe" of 
_ been applied in the quantities necessary to produce the present 
possession in 1829 in the light that it was a possible forgery, | 


of Sir Thomas specially drawn to the manuscript while in his 


and he writes to Sir Walter on July 20, in that year, as 
follows :— 

‘I cannot for a moment believe that the brothers Allan Hay 
could be guilty of the fraud of attempting to foist a forged 
manuscript upon me. 
they attempt so base a thing? Not certainly from a thirst for 
publication, because they never entertained the idea of printing 


it until repeatedly urged to do so by myself and some other | 


friends who happened to see it, not through any ostentation of 
theirs, but more as matter of accident than anything else, for 
they did not seem to set any great value on their old copy. 


But although you may be very ready to acquit the Allan Hays | 
of being impostors, yet it must be admitted that the manuseript | 


may nevertheless be a forgery. ‘But if the Allan Hays be 
acquitted and their story be believed, we then establish that, if 
there be forgery at all, it must be a forgery of some antiquity. 
Now, in trying this alternative, I confess I think it much more 
difficult to believe that'anyone could have undertaken so tedious 
and fruitless a labour in times when manuscripts were much 
less cared about than they are now, than to believe that the 
manuscript in question is really what it pretends tobe. And I 
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And, indeed, for what purpose should | 


_ forged by John Sobieski Stuart? 
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do think that the internal evidence of the manuscript itself is. 
very strongly in its favour, and that it is extremely unlikely that 
anyone could have constructed a cheat with so many genuine 
characters about it.” 

In weighing these words it is to be remembered that Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder was himself a literary man of no mean 
repute, an artist, and subsequently Secretary of the Board of 
Manufactures in Scotland—not in the least the kind of man to 
be imposed upon by a raw forgery, such as the manuscript in, 
question must have appeared in 1829 had it been concocted by 
John Sobieski Stuart ten years previously. | 22) 

To the over-writing on the first and subsequent pages of the, 
manuscript it is not possible to attach great importance.; It 
such over-writing were the ,work of the forger it was.an ex- 
tremely silly proceeding, as giving his document an unneces- 
sarily suspicious air. lt seems reasonable to suppose that it 
was the work of a subsequent hand, done for the purpose of 
rehabilitating. the document where the ink had grown faint.’ 
But the same general remark applies to the over-writing. as. to, 
the stains. .The over-writing is plainly visible where it has. 
been imposed, but there are pages free from it, and the 
manuscript may be judged of without any reference to 


it. The other extraneous writing on the manuscript 
consists, first, of the hieroglyphics at the commence- 
ment consisting of the letter “O” and _ its attendant 


flourishes, which it has been conjectured was the commence- 
ment of the Latin word “omnibus.” This “O” is written 
under the main writing, and in ink which, Mr, Irvine 
observes, remains almost unchanged when subjected to. 
chemical tests, proving, in his opinion, that the ink is very old. 
The other extraneous writing consists of the names ‘ James 
and Mary Inglis,’ which appear on pp.-1, 9, 18 and 28, on 
p. 18 the Inglis appearing as “Innes.” A rough outline of a 
man’s face appears also on p. 18. All these markings are. 
over the ink of the main writing ; they are in a, hand. distinct. 
from the rest of the document, and appear to be of little conse- 
quence. ‘The interpolation of the words, “Like as M‘Intosh” 
on p. 18 is puzzling. They read in as a continuation of the 
preceding sentence, but have no relation to what follows. 
Their presence is of no significance. The frequent blots and 
deletions are in the same ink as the document, and-no doubt 
were all the work of one individual. The deletions are 
executed in scroll form, and so effectually as in the great 
majority of instances thoroughly to efface the word written 
over. Blots and deletions are not unfrequent characteristics of 
unclerkly hands. 

The absence of size from the paper is a point worth con- 
sideration. Size may be removed from paper swiftly and 
effectually, but only under certain conditions. If the paper-be. 
written upon it is next to impossible to remove artificially the; 
size without injuring the writing and causing it to run or fringe, 
thus betraying the attempt. In process of time, however, and 
by natural means, size becomes exhausted without damage to 
the writing... In the climate of Scotland no amount of pre- 
caution will retain the size in paper indefinitely, but. the period 
required for paper to lose its size varies according to the 
physical conditions to which it is subjected. In any case, how- 
ever, the tract of time which must elapse before the size can 
evaporate without fringing or running the ink, must. be con- 
siderable. Now, taking a clean page of the document under 
consideration, say p. 15, and examining the writing, «it, is: 


| found to be as clear and sharp in outline as the day it was 


written. But then it cannot be disputed that the manuscript 
has been subjected to excessive moisture, the result either of 
accident or of design. :Suppose it to have been forged in 1819 ; 
in 1829 it would be ten years old. Let anyone take a scrap of 
manuscript ten years oldand subject it to severe moisture. The 
ink betrays the usage at once. Suppose the moisture to have 


appearance of the document within ten years of the writing, the 
ink could not have withstood the test. In this view the present 
document has been subjected to the severest test. There are 


_ pages where the discoloured outlines show that) liquid has 


copiously inundated the page. But the writing inside the flood- 
mark is as sharp in outline and unimpaired as_ that‘ outside. 
Mr. Irvine points out that a chemical:combination takes. place 
between size and ink which tends to resist moisture. “There.is 
no gainsaying a chemical fact, but it may be pointed out that at 
is at least highly unlikely that this accidental result should be 
so marvellously uniform in its action as:to defy the, closest in- 
spection and that we should not be able to discover in some 
line or letter some indications of the: artificial ‘process, It is 
reasonable, therefore, to conclude that for a tract of time longer 
than ten years, and in. all probability very much. longer, this 
manuscript after its completion remained’ uninjured, and. that 
the accidents to which it was subjected occurred. at;a period 
when the ink was too’old to be injured by them,  ‘ But’ Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder says that the document had all the ap- 
pearance of antiquity in 1829. How then could it have been 
If not a forgery, this, 172% 
manuscript settles beyond question the antiquity of clan tartam 


——O ee 
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GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


T the last ordinary monthly meeting, Mr. A. N. Paterson, 
M.A., in the chair, Mr. George Hill, architect, read a 
paper, entitled “An Architectural Aim.” Mr. Hill, after 
drawing attention. to the great variety of manner of expression 
prevailing in the work, not only of architects in general, but of 
individual architects at the present day, and the desirableness 
of a greater uniformity of aim in this direction, sought by 
striking 'a comparison between the in many respects parallel 
studies of literature and architecture, and taking ‘guidance 
from’ the ‘more clearly defined andimore genérally accepted 
¢riterion which holds sway in the former, to distinguish amidst 
‘the Babel of architectural expression which is characteristic of 
the present what is that which is peculiarly Scottish and how 
Scotland should express herself to-day in a manner which shall 
be fit for the present and‘ be the climax of all that has been in 
the past. A discussion followed, and Mr. Hill was awarded the 
usual vote of thanks. An exceedingly interesting exhibition of 
photographs of Scotch Domestic architecture; lent by Mr. A. N, 
Paterson, was shown in the hall, and will remain on exhibition 


for a fortnight. 


TESSERA. 
‘Influence of Medizwval Masonry. 


HE objects which come into nearest connection with 
- ecclesiastical architecture—the altars, sepulchres, pulpits, 
chalices, maces, croziers, pixes, thuribles and lecterns—were 
in Medizeval times all architecturally Gothic in their construc- 
tion. But the tendency went much further; in fact, the 
ecclesiastic masonic forms predominated , in every kind of 
fabric which boasted of an ornamental character. It was 
conspicuous in all kinds of woodwork, not only in carved doors 
and panels, but in chests, cupboards or aumbries, tables and 
ehairs.: Ironwork followed the same rule; it is noticeable in 
hinges, bands and locks, and in the handle of an ancient key 
one may trace the forms which the church mason found best 
suited to unite grace with strength in building up the mullions 
of a window. In works in the precious metals, the greater 
ornament expended on the rare and costly material only brought 
out a fuller imitation of the masonic decoration. It was intro- 
duced into the coinage: the old kings look you full in the face 
with their tow wigs, straight through quatrefoils taken from the 
last cathedral window which the medallist has passed. Royal 
and corporation seals are profusely architectural, probably from 
a great part of the seal-engravers’ practice being in the line of 
ecclesiastical seals. The illuminations on manuscripts have the 
same repletion of architectural detail, From a somewhat 
similar cause the artists were monks or other ecclesiastics, and 
their minds were moulded to the shapes of the cloister. Those 
meek, sweet pictures of the early Italian schoo! are not entirely 
divested of the masonic predominance which is distinct even 
in their gilded borders. The same class of forms lingered in 
bookbinding till the end of the sixteenth centuryg As to the 
vellum manuscripts, which retain their pristine binding of 
timber covered with time-worn leather, some of them, seen 
through a diagonal mirror, might look like the corroded brown 
doorway and pinnacles of an old abbey. Nay, textile fabrics 
followed the same despotic taste, and if we may believe that 
sepulchral statues and illuminations speak the. truth, they 
represent the drapery that is made of thread, and flexibly 
winds itself about the human frame according, in some measure 
at least, to the forms necessary for the stability of those fabrics 
whose materials were the stubborn stone. 


The Ethics of Art. 

Art itself is essentially ethical, because every true work of 
art must have a béauty or grandeur of some kind, and beauty 
and grandeur cannot be comprehended by the beholder except 
through the moral sentiment. The eye is only a witness, it is 
not a judge. The mind judges what the eye reports to it; 
therefore, whatever elevates the moral sentiment to the con- 
templation of beauty and grandeur is in itself ethical. Though 
no Christian can approve the idolatrous worship to which the 
Parthenon was devoted, or which the Apollo Belvedere repre- 
sented, few Christians nowadays would deny that the human 
intellect has been refined and exalted by the study of those 
masterpieces of art. The object for which they were created 
by their artists is annulled, but their effect is existent and im- 
perishable. It may, indeed, be said that the refinement or even 
the elevation of the intellect is not: necessarily 2n improvement 
to the moral being ; and unquestionably it must be owned that 
an individual, nay, sometimes a genération, may combine ex- 
quisite refinement of taste with profound corruption of manners 
—just as it is possible that an individual or a generation may 
unite a sincere devotion to the mild Christian faith with the 
savage fanaticism of a follower of:Omar; but the salutary 
effect of art, as that of Christianity, must be sought not in an 
individual nor‘in a generation, but in the concrete masses of 
society and in the progressive history.of the human race. 
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the real sweet or real bitter. ) 
the organs the same object may be both sweet and bitter, and . 


art the salutary effect may not be directly and immediately 
derived from the original standards, models and types of 
beauty ; more often it is to be indirectly and remotely traced 
in countless succession through an intricate variety of minds to 
which the originals have suggested new forms Of art, new pre- 
sentations of beauty. In the heathen temples of the East 
originated the outlines of the Gothic architecture now so essen- 
tially Christian. 


Contrast in Architecture. 

Under the Macedonian kings and first Roman emperors 
the refinements .of accurate proportion would appear, from 
what is said by Vitruvius in his third book, to have been 
carried to a frivolous extent; for though they may have 
contributed to preserve that elegance and purity of taste 
which distinguishes all the works of those periods, yet they 
certainly tend to restrain genius and prevent grandeur of effect, 
which can only be produced by contrast, which is the direct 
opposite of proportion. Contrast appears to have been the 
leading principle of the Medizeval architects, and as its opera- 
tion upon the mind, as well as that of proportion, is by the 
association of ideas, it is impossible to limit it to any precise 
rules or restrictions, since the acquisition of new ideas may at 
any time produce new associations or change those previously 
existing. The Medizval architects varied the proportions of 
their columns from 4 to 120 diameters, and contrasted the 
Ornaments and the parts with equal license ; and though a 
column so slender, employed to support a vaulted roof of 
stone, may offend the eye of a person who suspects it to be 
inadequate to its purpose, and therefore associates ideas of 
weakness and danger with it, yet to those who know it to 
be sufficient it will appear extremely light and beautiful, as is 
proved by the columns in the cathedral of Salisbury, which 
are of this proportion, and which have been universally 
admired for many \centuries. The contrivers of this refined 
and. fantastic Gothic seem .to have aimed. at producing 
grandeur .and; solemnity, together with lightness of. effect. 
And incompatible as these qualities may seem by attending 
to effect only, and considering the means of producing it as 
wholly subordinate and in their own power, they succeeded to 
a degree which the Grecian architects,,who worked by rule, 
never approached. 


Relation of Costume to Imitative Art. 


Corruptions of art and extravagancies of dress have, 
universally accompanied each other, but literature never 
manifested any symptoms of sympathy with either. -From the 
middle of the seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century the fashions in dress were carried to the utmost extreme 
of absurdity, and imitative art sunk to its lowest state of 
degradation, at the same time that taste in literary composi-. 
tion, both in England and France, attained a degree of. purity, 
and perfection only surpassed by that of the finest ages of 
Greece and Rome. The case is that imitative art, being. 
employed in exhibiting exterior and visible forms only, neces- , 
sarily catches its style of imitation, in some degree at least, 
from those with which it is most familiar, while writing, being 
employed in expressing mind only, is entirely independent, 
even in its imitations, of all external appearances. Perhaps. 
one great cause of the permanency of style and continued 
identity of taste in ancient art was the permanency and unvaried 
simplicity of dress. From the age of Pericles to that of 
Hadrian, during the period of between five and six hundred 
years under the successive domination of the Athenians, the 
Lacedzemonians, the Macedonians and the Romans, there was 
less variation in the style and taste of imitative art, through all 
the different states that composed those empires, excepting only 
Egypt, than there is not only between those of any two schools, 
but between those of any two successive ages of the same 
school in modern Europe. During all that period also a 
simplicity of dress bordering upon negligence, and even 
approaching to nudity, universally prevailed, and even devia- | 
tion from it was deemed a symptom of barbarism and corrup- 
tion of manners unbecoming a man of rank and education. 
Even the women during.that period never attempted to ex- , 
change their native charms for the adscititious ornaments of 
dress, for, though the limbs and body were more or less con- 
cealed, as general custom or individual modesty occasionally 
required, they never were so disguised but that the general 
forms of a human creature were apparent. 


Variety of Notions about Beauty in Art. 


Beauty is no quality in things themselves; it exists merely 
in the mind which contemplates them, and each mind perceives 
a different keauty. One person may even perceive deformity 
where another is sensible of beauty, and every individual ought 
to acquiesce in his own sentiment, without pretending to 
regulate those of others. To seek the real beauty or real 
detormity is as fruitless an inquiry as to pretend to ascertain 
According to the disposition of , 
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the proverb has justly determined it to be fruitless to dispute 
concerning tastes. It is very natural and even quite necessary 
to extend this axiom to mental as well as bodily taste, and thus 
common sense, which is often at variance with philosophy, 
especially withthe sceptical kind, is found in one instance at 
least tu agree in pronouncing the same decision. 


Daedal Sculpture. 


Daedalus is the mythical, or all but mythical, representative 
of all those arts which are combined in the making of lovelier 
idols than had heretofore been seen. The old Greek word 
which is at the root of the name Daedalus, the name of a craft 
rather than a proper name, probably means to work curiously— 
all curiously beautiful work is Daedal work ; the main point 
about the curiously beautiful chamber in which Nausicaa sleeps 
in the “‘ Odyssey” being that, like some exquisite Swiss cid/et, it 
is wrought in wood. But it came about that those workers in 
wood whom Daedalus represents, the early craftsmen of Crete 
especially, were chiefly concerned with the making of religious 
images, like the carvers of Berchtesgaden and Oberammergau, 
the sort of daintily-finished images of the objects of public or 
private devotion which such workmen would turn out. Wherever 
there was a wooden idol in any way fairer than others, finished, 
perhaps, sometimes with colour and gilding and appropriate 
real dress, there the hands of Daedalus had been. That such 
images were quite detached from pillar or wall, that they stood 
free and were statues in the proper sense, showed that Greek 
art was already liberated from its earlier eastern associations, 
such free standing being apparently unknown in Assyrian art. 
And then the effect of this Daedal skill in them was that they 
came nearer to the proper form of humanity. It is the 
wonderful life-likeness of these early images which tradition 
celebrates in many anecdotes, showing a very early instinctive 
turn for, and delight in, naturalism inthe Greek temper. As 
Cimabue, in his day, was able to charm men, almost as with 
illusion, by the simple device of half closing the eyelids of 
his personages, and giving them, instead of round eyes, eyes 
that seemed to be in some degree sentient, and to feel the 
light, so the marvellous progress in those Daedal wooden 
images was, that the eyes were open, so that they seemed to 
look ; the feet separated, so that they seemed to walk. Greek 
art is thus, almost from the first, essentially distinguished from 
the art of Egypt, by an energetic striving after truth in 
organic form. In representing the human figure, Egyptian art 
had held by mathematical or mechanical proportions exclu- 
sively. The Greek apprehends of it, as the main truth, that it 
is a living organism, with freedom of movement, and hence the 
infinite possibilities of motion, and of expression by motion, 
with which the imagination credits the higher sort of Greek 
sculpture; while the figures of Egyptian art, graceful as they 
often are, seem absolutely incapable of any motion or gesture 
other than the one actually designed. The work of the Greek 
sculptor, together with its more real anatomy, becomes full also 
of human soul. 


Massing in Painting. 


At its first revival, as at its first commencement, painting, 
like sculpture in its first stage, pretended only to exact imita- 
tion, the truth and precision of which formed the scale of its 
merit, as they do still in the estimation of the ignorant. In the 
human figure it attempted to distinguish the several hairs of 
the head and the pores of the skin; and when it aimed at pro- 
ducing anything like landscape, it was by copying distinctly 
every blade in the grass, every leaf in the trees and every stone 
or brick in the buildings which it tried to represent. It was 
soon, however, discovered that this was rather copying what 
the mind knew to be, from the concurrent testimony of another 
sense, than what the eye saw; and that, even had it been 
practicable to the utmost extent and variety of nature, it would 
not have been a true representation of the visible appearance 
of things ; for the eye, when at a sufficient distance to com- 
prehend the whole of a human figure, a tree or a building, 
within the field of vision, sees parts so comparatively minute as 
the hair, the leaves and the stones or bricks, in masses and not 
individually. Hence the mode of imitation was changed, and 
as this massing gave breadth to the lights and shadows, 
mellowed them into each other, and enabled the artist to break 
and blend them together—all which add much to the tender- 
ness, lustre and beauty of the productions of this art—the great 
painters of the Venetian and Lombard schools, and afterwards 
those of the Flemish and Dutch, carried this principle of mass- 
ing to a degree beyond what appears in ordinary nature, and 
departed from the system of strict imitation in a contrary 
extreme to that of their predecessors Instead of making their 
lines more distinct, and keeping their tints more separate, than 
the visible appearance of the objects of imitation warranted, 
they blended and melted them together with a playful and airy 
kind of lightness, and a sort of loose and sketchy indistinctness 
not observable in the reality, unless under peculiar circum- 
stances and modifications of the atmosphere, and then only in 
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those objects and combinations of objects which exhibit 
blended and broken tints, or irregular’ masses of light and 
shadow harmoniously melted into each other. he 
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Lig t and Shades in Nature and Art. 


In objects of vision the influence of organic sensation is. 
much more prevalent in the imitation than the reality : for 
painting being no ways connected with utility, but intended 
merely to please, mental habits, prejudices and associations 
have much less control over it than over the. objects which it 
represents. In building and gardening, and still more in dress 
and furniture, the charms of neatness, propriety, richness, 
splendour, &c, often reconcile us to those harsh and discordant 
oppositions of colour which, if imitated by painting, in all their 
native crudity and without being softened and melted together 
by tender gradations of shadow, become glaringly offensive to- 
every eye and quite intolerable to those accustomed to the art. 
In the reality, also, much will depend upon the kind and degree 
of light to which objects are exposed ; whence we can bear 
and even require much more brilliance and opposition of colour 
in the insides than on the outsides of buildings, and more in 
articles that are to be seen by candle-light than in those which - 
are to be exposed to daylight: for candle-light, moonlight and 
twilight melt every thing into one mild hue, through the 
harmonising medium of which things the most offensively 
glittering, gaudy and harsh become beautifully rich, splendid 
and mellow. Rembrandt seems to have drawn all his land- 
scapes by twilight, and to have given himself no trouble in the: 
selection of subjects. Extensive plains of barren down, bog, 
or fallow, intersected by rows of pollard trees, straight canals, 
mounds and ditches, are so melted and blended together by. 
this light and so animated by the magic of his pencil, as to 
exhibit effects the most beautiful, though if seen or represented 
in the glare of a midday sun they would be most disgustingly 
ugly. It is the influence of the same kind of light, or of candle- 
light, which renders gems, brocades and tissues: so beautifully 
mellow, rich and splendid in his imitations ; while in those of 
others, even of the greatest painters, they are either harsh or 
insipid and not unfrequently both. 


GENERAL, 


Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., has been commissioned to 
execute the marble bust of the late Dr, R. W. Dale,, of. 
Birmingham, which will be placed in the library of Mansfield, 
College, Oxford. This is part of the scheme in connection. 
with the memorial fund being raised by Principal Fairbairn 
and others, the main object of which is the creation of a. 
lectureship at Oxford. } 


& Handsome Brass Eagle Lectern, manufactured by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, London and Liverpool, 
has just been presented to St. Paul’s. Church, Preston; in’ 
memory of the late Dr. James Hall, by two of his daughters. 
The stem is supported by four brackets’ rising from the: base,; 
which rests on semi-conventional lions, the: ball on which the 
eagle stands being richly ornamented with ball ‘flower and. 
conventional foliage. Bie katte: 

4n Inquiry was lately held at Sandhurst College, and the 
Board found that the wooden canteen used by the subordinates, 
which in 1893 was said to be dangerous, discreditable and in-' 
sanitary, Continues to be‘in a more evil condition than before. : 
It is condemned as being not: only a’ source of danger to 
adjacent buildings, but a disgrace to any public establishment. 

A Second Exhibition of “Artistic Posters,” to be held at 
the Royal Aquarium, is being arranged by a committee, with 
the aid of Mr. A. Bella. 

Mr. W. Glover lias promised to give a guinea for the best, 
design for a book-plate to be pasted in the volumes possessed 
by the Northern Architectural Association. The competition. 
is open to members, associates and students. ; 


An Are Electric Light has been placed experimentally 
opposite to the Marble Arch, within the Park. This has been 
done afcer consultation with the police authorities. . Should the. 
light prove a success, it is proposed to light with similar lamps. 
the footpath between the Marble Arch and Albert Gate, a 
much-frequented route, and also to place another row of lamps. 
round the bandstand for use during the summer months. 

The Committee of the Northern Hospital, Liverpool, have 
obtained a grant from the Corporation of.a piece of land ad- 
joining the present site, which, with further purchases of adjacent: 
‘property, will provide an ample site for the new hospital. In 
order to pay for the additional land required and: provide a 
maintenance fund for the immediate future, a further sum of 
about 40,030/. will be required, and for this sum the committee 
earnestly appeal to the Liverpool public so that they.may be 
in a position to take advantage of the gift of the David Lewis 
Trustees of 62,090/. without further delay. 
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Ole Berrhitect. 


THE WEEK. 


THE Social Meeting of the Society of Architects, held on 
the 21st inst., proved a great success. This new departure 
on the part of the Society was much appreciated by the 
members, of whom a large number were present. After 
the ordinary business was duly transacted, and Messrs. 
G. H. Green, of 13 High Road, Willesden Green, and 
R. H. Grirritrus, of Tonypandy, having been elected as 
members, the chairman, Mr. T. Watrer L. EmMpDEN, vice- 
president, opened a discussion on “ The Action of Fire on 
Fire-resisting Materials.” Messrs. MarsLAND, GRITTON, 
LOVEGROVE and FarMAN took part in this discussion. 
Mr. Eviis MARSLAND, hon. secretary, then announced with 
regret the death of Mr. Jas. Hicks, of Redruth, who had 
been for many years a member, and at one time a vice- 
president of the Society, and a vote of condolence was 
passed in silence to his widow and family. A discussion 
then took place on ‘Architects, Local’ Boards and their 
Rules,” in which Messrs. MarsLanp, Lovecrove, Hasiam, 


Cooper, MIDDLETON, HOLLINGSWORTH and others took | 


part. Asan outcome of this last discussion the following 
resolution was moved by Mr. ELLis Marsianp :— That 
the question with regard to building by-laws and drainage 
regulations be referred to the Council of this Society.” 
Mr. G. Hasxam seconded the resolution, which was put by 
Major F. S. Lesiigz, R.E., and unanimously carried. 


It is not often the holder of a travelling studentship is 
as fortunate as M. TRONCHET, a young architect who last 
year won one of the French bourses. He selected 
Dalmatia and Montenegro as his hunting-ground, and he 
found welcome everywhere. The Prince NixiTA, moreover, 
gave M. TRONCHET a commission to design a memorial of 
Prince DANILO PETROWITCH, who, it appears, was one of the 
heroes of Montenegro and the founder of the Petrowitch 
dynasty. The structure, which will be colossal, is to be 
erected on the most elevated spot to be found in Tzernagora, 
and the stone will be contributed by all the districts of the 
principality. M. Troncuet will therefore have ‘“ bold 
advertisement” as long as he cares to practice. As all the 
European Powers are to be invited to send representatives 
to the inauguration of the memorial, his fame will be 
divulged in many lands, and clients will be only too glad if 
M. TRONCHET condescends to accept commissions. 


THE first annual meeting of the Edinburgh. Architec- 
tural Society was held in Dowell’s Rooms, George 
Street, on January 8, to constitute the Society, adopt 
rules and elect office-bearers for the ensuing year. The 
Society is the outcome of a desire amongst’ the junior 
members of the profession to form themselves into a body 
on the lines of the London and Glasgow Associations, 
which is to consist of architectural assistants and pupils 
only, as distinct from the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
.tion...Mr. A. R. Scorr occupied the chair. The meeting 
was large and most enthusiastic, and augurs well for the 
successful career of what has been felt to be a much-needed 
want in the Scottish capital. The following office-bearers 
were unanimously elected :—Hon, president, Mr. SYDNEY 
MITCHELL, of the firm of Messrs. SyDNEY MITCHELL & 
WiLson ; president, Mr. A. R. Scott ; vice-president, Mr. 
J. A. WILLIAMSON ; secretaries, Messrs. W. A. MELLON 
and D. McLrop Craik; treasurer, Mr. G. Murray 
Witson ; librarian, Mr. J. Hay; committee, Messrs. 
G. GrReIc, A. MurrHEAD, W. N. Cumminc, A.R‘I.B.A., 
A. R. Stewart, J. N. Scott and J. Murray. 


THE affairs of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 have fallen 
into the dead-lock state which seems to be inevitable with 
most projects of the kind. It will be remembered that in 
1850, although the Prince Consort and other notabilities 
were promoting the scheme of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, not a penny was to be obtained from any bank in 
London, It was only when a land agent came forward and 
undertook responsibility for a definite amount that the way 
was cleared. The members of the Commission appointed 


‘dismissed the case. 


by the French Chamber have approved of the principle of 
the exhibition of rgo0o, but they are silent about the means 
to be employed in raising the millions of francs that are 
needed, and they say they assume that the Champs-Elysées, 
Palais de Industrie and Cours ]a Reine will be untouched. 
But if the transformation of the ground, trees and buildings 
on the right bank of the Seine .is prohibited, the whole 
character of the exhibition will be altered, and all the 
labours of the past year will be useless. ‘The Commission 
will grant that the Trocadéro can be utilised, but otherwise 
it is manifestly the wish to restrict the exhibition to the left 
side of the river, and there will be no necessity for the 
grand bridge which was to inaugurate a new era in construc- 
tion. Itremainsto be seen how far the Government and the 
Municipality will abandon their desires for the sake of a 
compromise. 


THE annual meeting of the Bristol Master Builders’ 
Association was held in the Local Chamber of Commerce 
on Tuesday. It was announced that ‘ The Council of the 
Institute of Builders informed the members of that institute 
and of the Central Association of Master Builders that the 
‘form of contract and schedule of conditions of builders’ 
contracts,’ sanctioned by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects—and now being issued by that body—was not 
approved by them, they having taken the opinion of 
eminent counsel on the subject. The form agreed to 
between the old Builders’ Society and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1870-71 is still available, and the 
Council of the Institute of Builders recommended 
members to refuse to adopt the new form above referred to, 
and the Bristol Association intimated to all its members the 
above facts, and expressed a hope that they would adhere to 
the old form of contract.” 


THERE is now little doubt about the erection of a 
mosque in Paris. M. Baupry is preparing plans for the 
building, and he will have the aid of M. BENJAMIN 
Constant, the painter, who has made a specialty of 
Moorish subjects. The drawings are likely to be submitted 
to the SULTAN, who has taken much interest in the subject, 
and contemplates giving financial support towards the 
works. The French Government have offered the com- 
mittee a choice of sites, and one on the Quai d’Orsay is 
likely to be selected. France has now many subjects who 
obey Islamism ; it is said they number a hundred millions. 
There is some fitness in having a temple for them in Paris. 
In addition to the place for worship there will be a college 
and a guest house. ; 


A DECISION given in the Queen’s Bench Division by Mr. 
Justice Wricnt and Mr. Justice KENNEDY suggests the 
difficulty of making by-laws retrospective and applicable to 
buildings already erected. In June 1893 the by-laws of 
the London County Council were agreed to by the Vestry 
of Fulham. In last February the Vestry served a notice on 
a Mr. SoLtomon, the owner of a house in Longford Road in 
the parish, requiring him within fourteen days to remove 
the door and lath-and-plaster partition of a water-closet and 
to construct the walls of brick or brick noggin, and to make 
the door open outwards through the outer wall. On being 
summoned for neglecting to comply with the notice 
and for a breach of the by-laws, the magistrate 
He held that under the Public Health 
Act the notice was bad, and that the directions, not being 
in accordance with the by-laws, were void. A special case 
was stated on the application of the Vestry. Their counsel 
concluded that the magistrate had no jurisdiction to inquire 
into the validity of the order; that if he felt aggrieved the 
owner should have appealed to the County Council; and 
that having failed to do so it was the magistrate’s duty to 
enforce the order. Their lordships held that the magistrate 
was right in believing that the notice of the Vestry was not 
authorised by the by-laws, for the provisions of the by-laws 
were prospective only, and did not apply to existing closets. 
It was not contended that the arrangements in the house 
were contrary to any express provisions of the Act, but it 
was said they would have been contrary to the provisions of 
the by-laws if the by-laws were applicable tothem. The 
mere statement of this argument was enough to show that 
it was bad. The appeal of the Vestry was therefore dis- 
missed. 
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TORRIGIANO AND VASARI. 


T would not be unreasonable to expect that, when so 
much is said about the Rolls Chapel, some notice 
would be taken of the author of the monument which 
imparts interest to the building. In ordinary cases the 
opportunity would be seized, but the artist who probably 
executed the memorial of Dr. JoHn Younc has been always 
treated as a sort of pariah. He is charged with the 
committal of one serious crime, beside which every other is 
supposed to be trivial. In a fit of boyish rage he showed 
himself to be a more courageous and skilled pugilist than 
MicHEL ANGELO, and was able to injure his opponent’s 
nose. For that misdeed there appears to be no atone- 
ment. Hundreds or thousands of similar cases have 
occurred since the two Florentine students fought in the 
Brancacci Chapel of the Carmine, but they are overlooked 
by the Historic Muse. Torriciano did no more against 
MicHEL ANGELO ‘than young OVEREND perpetrated on 
young THackERAY. There is nothing to show that the 
Renaissance artist and the English writer, although their 
beauty was diminished, were rendered less competent to 
perform their life’s work. But while THAcKrERAy and his 
assistant continued to be faithful friends, successive genera- 
tions appear to believe it is a duty to take sides against the 
luckless Torriciano. Is it not time to believe that 
the artist’s memory kas had more than its rightful share of 
blackening? By the exercise of his resolute will he was 
able to baffle the Inquisition, and, if he were allowed 
to defend himself, Torriciano could, we are sure, 
demonstrate that he was as much sinned against as 
sinning throughout his life, and, although his punishment 
was severe—perhaps it ought to be said entirely dis- 
proportioned to his .offences—he was far from being the 
most miserable of all the sinners of his age. There are 
times of whitewashing for culprits, and if VILLON is now 
become like unto one of the icicles on D1an’s temple, or 
as Mr. SWINBURNE In addressing him, says— 
But from thy feet now death has washed the mire, 


Love reads out first at head of all our quire 
Villon, our sad bad glad mad brother’s name, 


surely there may be some absolution for one of his 
contemporaries whose worst fault was to be sudden and 
quick in choler. 

In considering ToRRIGIANO’s case it is well to remember 
that the man who drew up the indictment against him in a 
biographical form was a henchman of MIcHEL ANGELO. 
A Highland chief could not have a follower who was more 
idolatrous in his loyalty than the great artist found in his 
dear ‘‘Messer Giorcio.” In the eyes of the architect 
there was only one luminary, and it is amusing to see how 
confidently he believes that LEONARDO DA VINCI, RAPHAEL 
and the other artists of the time were mere rushlights in 
comparison with MicHEL ANGELO, Any one who dared to 
raise a hand against Vasari’s divinity was of course 
supposed to be guilty of sacrilege, and deserved all that 
earth and heaven could inflict. He therefore represented 
TORRIGIANO not as an ordinary mortal who was liable to 
fall into temptations, but as a being who was bad by nature, 
but whose wickedness was generally thwarted by Nemesis 
and turned into a punishment upon him. 

VASARI accordingly, when he undertakes to treat about 
TORRIGIANO, begins like a Florentine CHapBanpD. With 
the utmost confidence he expounds his theory of a fellow- 
mortal who was probably a better man than himself, but who 
was supposed to be like Poor Jor, a Gentile anda Heathen, 
and was destined to become ‘‘a mover-on upon the surface 
of the earth.” MicHEL ANGELO was to VasaRI what 
“Terewth” was to Mr. Cuappanp, and the biographer, like 
the divine in Cook’s Court, was eager to demonstrate to all 
the world “that if you rear yourself against it, you shall 
fall, you shall be bruised, you shall be battered, you shall 
be flawed, you shall be smashed,” as was duly accomplished 
in the case of acertain Torriciano, of whom it was un- 
certain whether he possessed a Christian name, and was 
therefore deprived of all heavenly protection. Like 
CHADBAND, he names no names, but in a spirit of love he 
draws down philosophy from the clouds or the ceiling and 
leaves the drawing of the moral to those who attend to 
him. Says the wise Vasari :—“Great is the force of 
angry disappointment in the spirit of him who, striving 


with sensitive pride to obtain the reputation of ex- 
cellence in his profession, perceives some competitor 
of exalted genius suddenly rising up in the same art, and at 
the moment when he least expected such a result, not only 
equalling himself, but in the course of time even greatly 
surpassing him ; there is no iron so, hard but what such 
men will gnaw it in their rage, no injustice so great but 
they will inflict it on the offender if it be in their power. 
To such people it seems too grievous an affront in the eyes 
of all men that children, whom they saw born, should at 
once, and as it were even from their cradle, attain to the 
summit of distinction ; for these men do not consider that 
in the vigorous days of youth a firm will, joined to adequate 
power, enforced by study and rendered efficient by prac- 
tice, is capable of accomplishing all things ; they will not 
see that youth with such aids as these must of necessity 
advance to the utmost perfection,” &c. &c. (Foster's Trans- 
ation). ‘There is much more of the same style in which 
VaSARI anticipated CHADBAND in endeavouring “ to wrestle 
and to combat, and to struggle and to conquer” over a very 
tough subject. But the Florentine rigmarole is absurd. 
MICHEL ANGELO was only two years younger than 
TORRIGIANO, and to represent the competition between 
them as one of age against infancy, makes it plain that 
VaSARI was bent on misrepresentation. ‘There never was a 
time in which extraordinary abilities in a young artist were 
accepted as heavenly endowments which demanded rever- 
ence from all. Take the case of Sir JoHN Mirtats. His 
success in the Academy schools was without precedent. 
But to this day it is sometimes said that he was then much 
older than was recorded. Nobody likes to be beaten by an ~ 
opponent who is younger, and competitors were to be 
excused if they believed the prize-winner from Jersey was. 
no child. 

Having laid down his axioms, which are supposed to be 
universally applicable, Vasari approaches nearer his subject. 
He says there was more pride than artistic excellence in 
TORRIGIANO, although he allows the sculptor to be a very 
able artist. But to compare virtues or vices with the inborn 
and acquired powers required by artists, it is necessary to 
abstract their common qualities. That is a feat which 
remains unaccomplished. So long asthe result is excellent, 
what does it matter whether it was undertaken in pride or 
humility? The lark’s song may be only a ruse to deceive 
simple enemies or the expression of love; to human ears, as 
long as there is enjoyment the inspiring spirit is indifferent. 
MicHEL ANGELO himself was not free from faults, and in 
that way he becomes more lovable as a representative of 
more frail beings. In his relations with RapHarL, Da 
ViNcI, BRAMANTE and many of his contemporaries, he was 
not a whit more unworldly than a modern architect who 
accepts the competitive system as inevitable. He could be 
crafty, jealous, censorious and tndisposed to believe that his 
opinions or his works were not always perfect. Could 
anybody who respects evidence believe that, when he was 
a student, he possessed, according to VASARI’s formula, 
more artistic excellence than pride? They are not com- 
parable qualities which we postulate, and, however long we 
may argue about them, we cannot assimilate them. | 

If MicHEL ANGELO were without pride he would not 
have assumed the air of superiority which led to his dis- 
figurement. ‘TORRIGIANO’s account of the affair, which he 
related to BENVENUTO CELLINI, looks like truth :—‘ This 
Buonarroti and I, when we were children, went together 
to the church of the Carmine to learn our art in the Chapel 
of Masaccio, But MicHEL ANGELO had the habit of 
bantering and tormenting all who. studied there with him, 
and one day, among others, his words offended me so much 
that I became more than usually irritated, and stretching 
forth my hand, I gave him a violent blow on the nose with 
my closed fist.” It would be better if ToRRIGIANO pos- 
sessed more control over himself, but if nobody is worthy 
to study art who is given to impulses of passion and primi- 
tive methods of expressing anger, then art must be acquired 
and practised only in hermitages. Vasari’s pages furnish 
many a record of the dexterity exhibited by artists in hand- 
ling swords and daggers as well as fists, and under the 
conditions of the time recourse to physical force was un- 
avoidable. Vasarr will have it that the contest arose out 
of the perennial difference between FRANK GOODCHILD and 
Tom Ibe, the latter of course being represented by 
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TORRIGIANO, of whom it is said, “ He had an especial hatred 
to MICHEL ANGELO, but for no other reason than because 
he saw him to be studiously devoted to his art, and knew 
that by night and on all holidays he secretly occupied 
himself with drawing in his own room, by which means 
he produced better works in the garden than any other 
student, and was accordingly much favoured by LoRENzo.” 
Now if we try to read between the lines, it becomes plain 
from Vasari’s words that MicHEL ANGELO did not follow 
the ordinary practice of the students, who were admitted to 
study in the garden, where in the loggie, buildings and 
walks an admirable collection of ancient statuary and other 
works of art could be seen. As there was a master, we 
may assume there was a prescribed course for the students. 
No wise ruler or teacher in those days would expect a 
student to scorn delights and live laborious days and 
nights. The pageants and other public scenes were as 
useful for artists as the masterpieces. It becomes there- 
fore evident that, by departing from the ordinary way of 
life, MicHEL ANGELO was acting unfairly towards his fellow 
students ; he studied in secret, and was able in that way to 
steal a march on his competitors. In Florence, as a youth, 
he was as rusé as he was in Rome when he employed 
SEBASTIAN DEL PromBo to add Venetian colouring to 
dismal monochromes, which, however admirable as designs 
for sculptured decoration, indicate that MicHEt ANGELO 
was colour-blind. It is easily comprehensible that an 
impetuous young fellow would scorn a still younger 
competitor who tried to curry favour by sacrificing pleasure 
to ambition, and immured himself like an anchorite. 
Looking back, MicHEL ANGELO’s conduct may appear 
sublime, but to a contemporary it was that of a sneak. 
Probably the Carmine was a sort of educational supple- 
ment to the garden, and if the row between the students 
took place there, and TorRIGIANO was supposed to have 
commenced the quarrel, he would have the ecclesiastical 
as well as the civil authorities against him. He fled from 
Florence in order to escape punishment. He found his 
way to Rome, and accepted employment in the decoration 
of the Torre Borgia. His were not fingers for ornament in 
stucco. Nature had formed him for a soldier, and it was 
not long before he enlisted with other Florentines in the 
army with which C#sar Borcra was harrying the Romagna. 
Then he served under PAUL VITELLI, and afterwards under 
Piero DE’ Mepicri. Vasari has to own that ToRRIGIANO 
was a brave soldier, and that his ensignship was won by 
merit. He might fight manfully, but he could not seek for 
booty. After all his campaigns he was poorer than when 
he became a recruit. As there seemed to be no expectation 
of promotion for so plain a soldier, he left the army, and 
again took up sculpture. . 
MicHEL ANGELO, who, according to VASARI, was so 
much more virtuous than his rival, would rarely undertake 
anything that was not colossal. It should follow, if the 
biographer was right in his estimate, that ToRRIGIANO would 
try to obtain commissions for making figures out of moun- 
tains. But the jealous and envious man was glad to 
execute a humble class of work, for, says Vasari, ‘he 


prepared small works in marble and bronze—little figures | 


which he sold to Florentine merchants, and which are 
distributed among the houses of the citizens ; he also 
made numerous drawings, which exhibit great boldness 
and a very good manner.” It was through the efforts of 
the Florentine merchants he was brought to England, and 
we may be confident they took care to secure to themselves 
a large share of his earnings, for men of that class were 
not disinterested, and their virtues were practised with 
an eye to profit. As everybody knows, ToRRIGIANO com- 
pleted the monument of Henry VII. in Westminster 
Abbey, and received 1,000/. for the work. Vasari asserts 
that the sculptor might have lived at his ease in England if 


he were not ‘“‘a most violent and ill-conducted person.” 


What TorriciAno had to say on the subject is not known, 
but it is evident the commission for a monument of HENRY 
VIII. and CaTHaRINE OF ARAGON was sacrificed when the 
King wasenthralled byANNE Bo.eyn, and he was not likely to 
be generous in compensation to an artist who was without 
friends at court. If we assume that the merchants were 
exacting, the conclusion is inevitable that TORRIGIANO was 
not richer after his six years’ work in Westminster Abbey 
and the Rolls Chapel than after his soldiering. The two 


monuments he completed are examples of honest work, 


and, if we can infer seme of the sculptor’s qualities from 
them, he was painstaking, careful, conscientious, and 
adverse to sacrificing his art to his convenience. 

England ceased to be a safe place for an image-maker 
for churches. ToRRIGIANO turned to Spain. There, it is 
said, he executed several figures. According to tradition, a 
figure of the Blessed Virgin and Child by him. pleased a 
Duke of Arcos, who ordered a replica. But the grancee 
wished to play a practical joke while patronising art. ‘The 
sculptor was paid in maravedis, and it was some time before 
he discovered how he was tricked. With his customary 
impulse he destroyed the figure, and thus became liable to all 
the pains and penalties which the Inquisitors could decree. 
TORRIGIANO was sentenced to the flames, but he was _per- 
mitted to starve himself until he died. He was only fifty- 
two. It may appear strange to burn a man for. smashing 
the work of his hands, but foreign notions about the ac- 
quired value which statues can obtain are fortunately in- 
comprehensible among us. Only a few days have passed 
since a man in Germany was tried for /se-majesté because 
he assessed the value of a bust of the Empress at less than 
a mark. The judge considered the valuation was not too 
low, and the prisoner escaped, but the judge’s chances of 
promotion are likely to be minimised. With so modern a 
precedent it will appear less outrageous to find Torrt- 
GIANO’S personal interest in a statue.ignored three centuries 
ago. 

According to the compilers of some biographical 
dictionaries, ToRRIGIANO was the author of numerous 
works to be found in Italy and Spain. But if one asks 
where they all are, no answer is forthcoming. The most 
careful writers on the history of art, as exemplified in 
surviving works, do not mention ToRRIGIANO’s name when 
describing what is found in Italy and Spain. M. Eucine 
MUnrvTz, the latest historian of Renaissance art, says that 
the sculptor does not appear to have left any works in Italy. 
M. Louis ViarpoT said he was unable to discover any- 
where in Spain the famous statue of St. JEROME, executed 
for the convent of Buena Vista, near Seville, which by 
Goya was considered to be above any of the works of 
MICHEL ANGELO. Of the statue which was the cause of 
TORRIGIANO’S tragic end, only a hand is preserved in Seville, 
the “Mano de la teta” which is often reproduced. It 
would appear, then, that the only authentic works of 
the sculptor which can be found are the tombs of 
Henry VII. and Dr. Joun Younc. For that reason 
they are deserving of the utmost care. The royal tomb 
is safe, and it is to be presumed that no desire to 
utilise space or to get rid of things which are not in 
keeping with a public office will ever cause any damage to 
the second work, which is on the whole more creditable to 
the designer than the Westminster tomb. If we assume 
they are both by Tcrriciano, England has some reason to 
be proud of their possession, and we may well be allowed 
to show some sympathy with a man whose memory is 
stained by the consequences of one venial fault, while his 
excellent qualities are ignored. If it were not for VASARI’s 
interpretation of TORRIGIANO’s character, all the world would 
have pity for the unhappy artist whose chief defect was a 
want of restraint when he saw unjust acts committed 
towards others or himself. A 


/GLASGOW ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


T the last monthly meeting of the Glasgow Society, Mr. 
A J. Dalrymple Duncan referred to the action taken by the 
Society with regard to the redivision of the city, remarking 
that the new scheme provided for each ward being known by 
a distinctive name. They were much indebted to Mr. Barrett 
for suggesting names for the wards and assisting them in 
bringing ‘the matter before the Corporation. Mr. W. G. 
Black, on behalf of Mr. J. M. MacKinlay, F.S.A.Scot., read a 
paper on “The Parish of St. Peter of Houston.” ©The author 
pointed out that about the middle of the. twelfth. century, 
Houston parish, in Renfrewshire, was known as Kilpeter—z.e. 
St. Peter’s Cellor Church, the church of the manor having been 
dedicated to that apostle. In the reign of Malcolm IV. (1153- 
65) the lands of Kilpeter had as their superior Baldwin of 
Biggar, sheriff of Lanark. During Malcolm’s reign Baldwin 
made a grant of his barony of Kilpeter to Hugo de Padvinan— 
7.e. Pettinain, in Lanarkshire—who appears as a witness in the 
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foundation charter of Paisley Abbey, c. 1164. From him the 
barony received the name of Villa Hugonis cr Houstoun, 
whence the modern Houston. The name Kilpeter survived 
till early in the fifteenth century. The church of Houston 
. belonged to Paisley Abbey from the thirteenth century till the 
Reformation. . After referring to various matters connected 
with the ecclesiastical history of the parish, Mr. MacKinlay 
alluded to the mansion-house of Houston, once a place of 
strength, its gateway haxing been protected by a portcullis. 
The greater part of the mansion was taken down about 1781. 
At the same time the old village of Houston was demolished, 
and the present village was built a little higher up the Houston 
Burn. The family of Houston of that ilk retained possession 
of the barony for nearly six centuries. Reference was next 
made to St. Peter’s Fair at Houston and to such traces of the 
saint in local topography as St. Peter’s Well and Peter's Burn. 
In ‘conclusion, Mr. MacKinlay expressed the belief that 
Kilpeter probably received its name in the early part of the 
eighth century. 


THE PARTHENON, 


[3 a letter to the Zzzes, Professor Banister Fletcher, writing 

from Athens, says :—While wandering among the classic 
ruins of the Athenian Acropolis the apparent inability of the 
Greek Government to do sufficient for the effectual preserva- 
tion of its own monuments is painfully brought home to us. 
As. regards the Parthenon, we notice on the north side that 
several of the columns lie on their sides in exactly the same 
position in which they have been thrown by earthquakes. The 
columns have simply toppled over outwards on their bases, the 
shock of the fall causing the drums to be separated a few 
inches from each other. In their present position they are at 
the mercy of every visitor, and the finely chiselled fluting and 
caps are in a process of destruction. It is not a question of 
restoration, which every one would deplore, but it is simply a 
matter of the restitution of the component parts of the finest 
classical edifice'in the world to the position for which they 
were designed, and from which they have been displaced by 
the hand of nature. The time, moreover, seems more than 
opportune for pressing such a point, for the ancient 
Stadion is being rapidly restored for the celebration of 
the Olympian games at Easter, when the new statue of 
Byron is also to be unveiled. We have already before 
us an example of the excellent effect which may be produced on 
the Acropolis as a whole by such a work of restitution in the 
beautiful little temple of Nike Apteros, which is certainly one of 
the brightest gems of architecture now existing. It will be 
remembered that this building was rebuilt after the destruction 
of the Turkish Tower, which had been largely composed of its 
remains. The works now in process for the protection of the 
Parthenon embrace nothing more than what was rendered 
absolutely necessary to neutralise the effect of the severe 
earthquakes of last year, but while this is being done it seems a 
great pity that, the work should stop at this minimum for want 
of funds. 

Is it too much to hope that some liberal-minded English- 
man may be found who may be willing to add to what Byron 
did for Greek independence by forwarding to Mr. Cecil 
Harcourt Smith, the director of the British Archeological 
School at Athens, and appointed by the trustees of the British 
Museum, sufficient to carry out at least some portion of the 
many necessary works which are only too obvious to any 
intelligent visitor? 

Mr. Phené-Spiers corrects the foregoing by explaining 
that “the Temple of Niké Apteros was restored shortly 
after the destruction, in 1835, of the middle battery on the 
Acropolis, in which were found nearly all its component parts. 
The Medieval (not Turkish, as stated) watch-tower was taken 
down in 1874. Nothing of much value was found in its walls, 
and certainly not of sufficient importance to compensate for 
the loss of so valuable a landmark.” 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


LECTURE was delivered in the rooms on Tuesday 

by Mr. Thomas Bonner, F.S.A.Scot., Edinburgh, on 
“Ancient Mural: Decorative Art in Scotland,” » Mr. Wm. 
Tait Conner, A.R.I.B.A., vice-president, in the chair.  Treat- 
ing his subject under two heads, ecclesiastical and secular, he 
said there were two examples of the former in Scotland ‘the 
more, important being Glasgow Cathedral, and the other 
example being in Dryburgh Abbey. What remains of the 
art in Glasgow Cathedral is now, unhappily, so decayed as 
to“ be~ almost invisible. The lecturer computed that the 
peculiar atmospheric conditions of the city of the last fifty 
years was more destructive in obliteration than those of the 
preceding five hundred years. In Dryburgh Abbey, which 
might be considered a humble example compared with 


Glasgow decoration, still it serves to show that such 
treatment of the stone-work with colour was considered 
requisite for the full effect of the Church ritual. By 
way of comparison, England, might be looked at, where 


circumstances were much more favourable. A typical example 1 


is to be found in the arches of the famous Galilee Gallery of 
Durham Cathedral. 
decoration we recognise a marked resemblance to similar work 
in Germany and France, and also in the Gothic church of St. 
Francis of Assisi, in Italy.. It is also exemplified in a striking 


In-this outstanding piece of English | 


manner in Norwich Cathedral, and also in the venerable church - 


of St. Albans, which is a complete museum, illustrating every 
phase of colour decoration. In regard to the secular part of 
the subject, the earliest example is the Norman ceiling, date 
1461; and Borthwick Castle, date 1430, shows traces of both 
design and colour having been carried out on a most elaborate 
scale. Regarding the nationality of the artists who had pro- 


duced these works, the lecturer believed they were the work-— 


manship of his own countrymen. The lecturer sought, in: 
concluding, to appeal to the Association to consider whether 
they should take any action that would tend to the preservation 
of the ancient decorated roofs that are still left to us. A large 
number of coloured sketches and lantern slides were shown, 
and on the motion of Mr. Campbell Douglas, seconded by Mr. 


McGibbie, a hearty vote of thanks was passed from a crowded. | 


audience. 


TESSERZ. 


Arabian Exemplars. 


ITTLE use has been made hitherto of Arabian and 
Oriental architecture generally ; yet the light of genius. 

and science is on much of it. Its authors have not paid any 
uniform obedience to nature, nor had any steady guiding 
principle ; but, being a highly poetical and imaginative people, 


and having thrown the reins upon the neck of their fancy, ever — 


warm and active, a good deal of an elegant and gorgeous. 
character and many sublime effects have been produced. Of 
some important principles of art they had no idea, but they 
have produced much picturesque grouping and combination, 
and, in their surface decoration, rich and graceful results. One 
source of ornamentation is suggested by this architecture, 
which we have little drawn upon—the use of geometrical forms, 
in which there is a wide field for decorative design, and a very 
elegant and rational one. The Arabians brought their mathe- 
matical skill into great play in their decorations, and it was 
not absent from their constructive science. Nostyle is so full of 
geometrical figures, or more interesting to the geometrician. 
With such decoration we might still combine something of the 
material forms of nature, or we might take the latter as the 
basis, an abstract of such forms, most of which, in the hands 
of the real artist, are at least suggestive of grace, pregnant with: 
beauty. At the same time it should be understood that beauty 
of form, of general outline, and harmony of colour, is the great 
desideratum, and that profusion of ornament in the Moorish 
mosques (or in Henry VII.’s Chapel) is to be avoided. The 
eye soon wearies of such and seeks repose. We want orna- 
ment judiciously and tastefully applied ; the more concentrated 
the greater its power, as it receives value from the adjoining 
plain surfaces. Small apartmenis, as rich cabinets, rooms 
seldom used, should alone receive this universal embellishment.. 


Bronze for Sculpture. 


Bronze should be of a good colour, and yellowish red is — 


preferred. Itshould be capable of being wrought with the file: 
and the chisel; it should have the fluidity requisite for filling 
perfectly all the cavities of the mould, and producing an exact. 


impression, and it should be ‘capable of taking patina or a_ 


green colour by the application of a mordant. The first quality 
is best obtained in those alloys of tin and’copper in which the: 
tin is in a proportion of from 15 to 6 per cent., the red colour 
of the compound, and its tenacity increasing in inverse pro- 
portion to the quantity of tin contained. But all the combina— 
tions of copper and tin are formed by the mechanical mixture of 
anterior combinations of copper and tin, of which one containing 
exactly 612 per cent. of copper and 38: per cent. of tin, is distin- 
guished by a bluish tint and crystalline fracture, and possesses. 
considerable hardness; whilst the other contains nearly 
954 per cent. of copper and 43 per cent. of tin, and has a bright 
yellow colour tinged with red and presenting a close grain. 
on fracture, a rough surface, and much tenacity. The first 
combination, which. is the harder, contains exactly 3 atoms. 
of copper and 1 of tin, and the second 30 to 40 atoms of copper 
to“1 of tin. These two combinations may be considered 
as representing hardness and tenacity, the due development 
of which properties of cohesion can only exist as the com- 
bination is uniform throughout the mass, an effect difficult 
to be produced in pieces of bronze very dissimilar, and 
cooling with a different degree of rapidity. These reasons. 
form a considerable objection to the use of copper-tin bronze: 
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for statuary founding, besides which, although a sufficient pro- 
portion of tin will give fluidity so as to fill the mould well, such 
an alloy is bad for the chisel, flying off in little bits, which 
prevents the work from looking well. Neither do these alloys 
present a good patina. The capability of being wrought by 
file and chisel is afforded by copper-zinc alloy, provided the 
zinc does not exceed 25 per cent. nor fall below 5 per cent.; 
but it is often obstinate to handle, and yet is not hard enough 
in delicate parts to withstand the action of chiseiling. The 
colours are a yellowish red, verging often to a citron yellow. 
Some of these alloys are very fluid, but do not fill the mould 
well ; to effect that, 50 or 584 per cent. of zinc must be intro- 
duced, but which alloys are hard and brittle under the chisel. 
Copper-zinc, therefore, is not a good alloy, but zinc added to 
copper is susceptible of a good patina. 


Inigo Jones’s Portico to Old St. Paul’s. 


Incongruous as it was, considering what it was attached to, 
the portico added by Inigo Jones to Old St. Paul’s was in itself 
a noble and classical piece of architecture, and withal was of 
such amplitude with regard to its projection and clear space 
within (viz. 112 feet by 40 feet), as not to have been since 
rivalled in those respects—at least not in this country. In one 
point it must be allowed to have been defective—at any rate 
deficient—and deprived of its due complement of effect, inas- 
much as it had no pediment, a feature almost indispensable to 
a prostyle, both in order to give majesty of height to the en- 
semble and to mark it as complete in itself ; whereas a mere 
colonnade, not connecting one part of a building with another, 
but jutting out abruptly from the centre of a facade, has always 
an unsatisfactory appearance, it being what might be extended 
ad lzbitum.. No doubt Jones’s reason for omitting a pediment 
was because it must have been of greatly lower pitch than the 
gable rising up behind his portico; yet hardly would the 
general incongruity have been at all increased by that disparity, 
and most assuredly his own work would have greatly gained in 
grandeur by the addition of a pediment. He took care, how- 
ever, to mark the termination of his design very decidedly and 
artistically likewise by placing a square pillar (fluted similarly 
to the columns) at each end of the elevation, which presented 
dn all ten pillars, eight round and two square ones, two of each 
sort being coupled together at the angles and the same on the 
flanks. So far, then, it did not answer precisely to the name 
of an octastyle, but the term decastyle would be equally in- 
applicable ; and it resembled the former more than the latter 
an having only seven instead of nine intercolumns. The diffi- 
culty, however, may very well be left to be settled by those 
who lay greater stress upon accuracy in verbal niceties than 
aipon things and upon matters of artistic composition. 


Scale in Architecture. 


The eye always measures the whole of an edifice by a scale 
taken from the parts, and particularly those parts with which 
it is most familiar, and for which the common observation of 
mature has supplied the memory with models, such as statues, 
foliage, and other imitations of natural productions. In 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, all these are of a gigantic size, taken from 
a given scale, proportionate to that of the building, and this 
rigid adherence to uniform proportion is sometimes admired as 
a very high excellence, though all allow that the effect of it has 
been to make the building appear much smaller than it really 
ds; and if it bea merit to make it appear small, it certainly 
was extreme folly to incur such immense expense in building 
it large. Our Gothic architects worked upon principles 
diametrically opposite, and made all these subordinate parts 


and incidental decorations of as small a proportion as was 


compatible with their being distinctly seen, and in this they 
appear to have judged wisely, for the ornaments appear more 
light and elegant by being small, and the very profusion with 
which they were scattered in order to diffuse them over a large 
space still extended the scale which they afforded to the eye 
for the admeasurement of the whole. This grandeur of effect 
was rendered more solemn, and consequently more grand, by 
large masses of dim and discoloured light, diffused in various 
directions and at different intervals, through unequal varieties 
of space, divided but not separated, so as to produce intricacy 
without confusion: the room was evidently one, and the 
general form and dimensions of it were easily discernible 
through the successive ranges of arches, piers and columns 
with which the view was interrupted ; but there was no point 
‘from which the eye could see the whole of it at one glance, so 
that though much was seen, something still remained to be 
‘seen, which the imagination measured from the scale of the 
rest. Thus, effects more imposing have been produced than 
are, perhaps, to be found in any other works of man. 


Influence of Taste. 
Our morals are materially connected with our arts, and a 
good taste not only refines but reforms. But as a state becomes 
énriched, not by the collection of ancient coins in the cabinets 


of the curious, but by the active circulation of its present cur- 
rency, so also a pure taste is established in a nation, not by 
hoarding old pictures in the galleries of the great, but by the 
employment of its living talents and the circulation of its living 
arts. A pure taste, indeed, is of the first order of national 
benefits ; it is a talisman which adorns every thing that it 
touches and which touches every thing within the magic circle 
of its sway—there is nothing too high for its influence or too 
low for its attention, and while it mounts on wings of fire with 
the poet and the painter, “to the highest heaven of invention,” 
it descends with humble diligence to the aid of the mechanic 
at the anvil andthe loom. The ancients, sensible of its im- 
portance, neglected no means of cherishing those pursuits, 
through which only it is to be effectually obtained. With them 
the painter, the sculptor, were characters of the highest con- 
sequence ; they held them not as the mere ministers of elegant 
pleasures—the curious caterers of intellectual dainties for the 
luxurious palate of sensibility ; but as the effective agents of 
moral good and mechanical improvement—as the real bene- 
factors of society, refining its pleasures from sensuality, its 
luxuries from grossness and its conveniences from clumsiness 
and deformity. They honoured their talents not more in their 
immediate effects than they valued them for their remote in- 
fluence, They cultivated the utilities of life in its ornaments 
and took the most certain mode of supplying the circulation of 
improvement by invigorating the source from which it flowed. 
Thus enlightened in their views, they were rewarded in a 
degree proportioned to the wisdom which governed them. A 
peculiar character of elegance and propriety pervaded the 
whole circle of their arts, which made even trifles interesting ; 
and so little have the moderns to pride themselves on their 
advancement in these respects, that to have successfully 
imitated their productions is the boast of our most ingenious 
manufacturer. 


Reynolds and Michel Angelo. 


Reynolds has often been accused of affecting an admiration 
for Michel Angelo. People have thought this, observing the 
very different character of his own practice in art. It is not 
easy to conceive how a portrait-painter who copied individuals 
should be a follower of Michel Angelo, who represented the 
species, but as far as it was possible Reynolds did imitate him. 
The principles which Michel Angelo exercised in invention and 
composition, Reynolds skilfully applied to execution. The 
system of seizing the essentials only confers dignity even on 
the mechanical part of the art. This style of execution, which 
is now prevalent in England, and which is undoubtedly the 
best in Europe, our painters owe to Reynolds’s admiration of 
Michel Angelo. 


Westminster Hall, 


The distance between the sides in Westminster Hall is 
68 feet and length 240 feet. This length is divided into twelve 
bays, giving a distance of 20 feet between the principals or 
points of pressure and support. At these intervals an arch of 
great strength and boldness is thrown from wall to wall, setting 
down on stone corbels, and rising about five-eighths of the 
span. The curve, from the springing to the vertex, is divided 
into three nearly equal spaces, but the intermediate points are 
made to approximate somewhat more closely, in order to facili- 
tate the disposition of the load, and additional stiffness and 
protection is afforded by the well-devised framework within 
the arch. It will be seen that the uppermost of these points 
falls immediately under the middle of the rafter, where the 
weight is collected by a massive purlin, and carried by an 
auxiliary arch to the queen posts, and by them conveyed to the 
hammer beam, a timber which possesses the property of a lever 
rather than a tie. The point of intersection with the arch is its 
fulcrum or centre of motion, and the force exerted at the inner 
end, which represents the weight of the upper half of the rafter, 
forms a well adjusted counterpoise to the pressure on the pole 
plate or beam at the foot of the rafter connected with the outer 
end of the hammer beam. These forces combined follow the 
direction of the arch, which discharges its load fairly on to the 
walls ; and the outward thrust is so perfectly counteracted by 
the disposition of the parts, that the flying buttresses of the 
exterior seem called for rather as a set-off to the casualties of 
practice than any imperfection in the principle. This appears, 
indeed, the light in which they were received by the builders, 
for there seems to have been little attention to regularity even 
in their original disposition. This chefd’wuvre was completed 
in the year 1399, when Richard II. kept his Christmas at 
Westminster, and is said to have entertained 10,000 guests 
daily, but as that number could barely manage to stand in the 
hall, it is clear the whole party did not dine together. This 
was no doubt a circumstance of annoyance to the hospitable 
monarch, who is said to have exclaimed that it was but a 
Bigs dressing-room in comparison with what he wished to 

ave.” 
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NOTES AND-COMMENTS. ©. 


THE late CHARLES. DicKENS could set up a claim to 
prescience on the strength of the admiration he expressed 
for the early works of GEORGE ELior and Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. ‘The former in course of time proved to be a 
philosophic writer, the Jatter showed himself to be the most 
versatile. Mr. Percy FirzGeraLp has treated subjects of 
many kinds, and’ however abstruse, he has made them 
agreeable. His latest feat is the revealing of the merits of 
the architecture of ApAM, of Adelphi fame. Commencing 
with the Society of Arts, Mr. Percy FirzGERALD during 
the last few months has addressed himself to architects, and 
has given his lecture before the societies in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Carlisle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, York, Birmingham, 
Manchester and Sheffield. Everywhere what he said was 
listened to with interest and often excited enthusiasm. : It 
is without precedent for a layman to gain such a hold on 
audiences consisting of architects, and the success is a 
testimony to the excellence of the entertainment. Amateurs, 
as a rule, prefer to enjoy themselves among the works of 
painters and sculptors.which do not require any onerous 
studies and which are inexhaustible as subjects for talk ; 
the more credit is therefore due to one who is not afraid to 
grapple with the zesthetics of architecture. We hope Mr. 
Percy FirzGERALD will be induced to take up greater 
architects than either of the ADAms, and will be as success- 
ful in popularising them. 


THERE are many stringent regulations to secure the 
amenity of Paris, but none of them appear to relate to colour. 
A man may paint his house in any colours which please 
him without receiving a visit’ from a municipal officer. 
What is more remarkable, his neighbours, although they may 
be shocked and suffer in business from the colours, cannot 
obtain the least softening of their crudeness. A case, 
which exemplifies the Jaw on the subject came lately before 
the Tribunal Civil. The owner of a house in the Rue 
Montesquieu, one of the small streets near the Palais 
Royal, had it freshly painted in ultramarine, with great 
bands of red to serve as grounds for announcements of the 
various departments of his business. He was a contractor 
for advertisements, and, of course, he was eager to display 
the possibilities which were attainable under his direc- 
tion. The owner of the opposite house was troubled : by 
the chromatic spectacle, and his tenants, who followed a 
variety of art industries, found that the reflections and 
refractions from the blue, red and white made it difficult for 
them to harmonise colours, and their assistants threatened 
to leave through a fear of ophthalmia. So much misery 
was alleged to be produced, the claim for damages seemed 
insignificant, for the amount was only 5,000 francs. The 
restoration of the house to its ancient sobriety of appear- 
ance was alsodemanded. The Tribunal decided that there 
is no law or regulation known in French courts to limit the 
right of a proprietor to: please himself in the choice of 
colours for his house, and that it was one of the conditions 
_ of living in streets to endure inconveniences which might be 
reciprocal. The complainant was, therefore, ordered to 
pay the costs of the action. 


Ir is proposed to erect a memorial of the late C. S. 
PARNELL, M.P., and modest prizes were offered for designs. 
Fifteen were submitted. The judges were Sir T. FaRRELL, 
Mr. T. Drew and Mr. Joun O’Remy. In their report 
they say :—“ We have examined in all fifteen designs sub- 
mitted by thirteen competitors. We are of opinion’that, 
while varying in artistic merit, they are for the most part 
unsuited for the summit of a mountain. The. design 
submitted under the motto ‘Swift’ in our opinion is 
of first merit, and if not quite suited to crown 
the summit of a peak, would be an effective monu- 
ment on a shoulder or escarpment of. the: mountain. 
We place it first in order of merit as ‘a - well- 
considered suggestion, The design under the motto 
‘The Round Tower of other Days’ deserves ‘notice 
as an artistic work of sculptural composition of considerable 
merit, and as a suggestion for a monument in a cemetery 
or on a city site.” 
gained the first prize of'5/, He suggests:a tower, 105 feet 
high, supported by four massive pillars, representing the 
four provinces of Ireland. The cost is estimated at no 


Mr. J. Hotes, architect, Dublin, has, 


‘more. than 2;0c00/, There was another tower among the 
designs, which was novel at least. Instead of windows 
there were mirrors which were expected to reflect the sun-. 
light, and in that way to illuminate the sea and the counties 
of Dublin and Wicklow generally. It was not rewarded, 
although it would be an excellent illustration of the differ-_ 
ence between Parnellism as anticipated and as realised. 


THE Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts 
have lost the advantage of Mr. EpmEsToN’s services as 
chairman of council and honorary treasurer, through the 
pressure of other engagements. Another architect, Dr. 
J. S. PHenk, has accepted the chairmanship, and Mr.. 
PuiLip H. Newman has been elected honorary secretary 
and honorary treasurer. During the coming session, which 
begins on February 6, several lectures will be given, viz. 
“The Art Work of RicHarD Wacner,” by Mr. H. F. 
Frost ; “Lincoln Cathedral,” by Mr. F. H. Evans ; “ Our 
Rude Forefathers, 200-600 a.D.,” by Mr. E. D. WEBB ; 
‘‘Constable,” by ‘Mr. J. Orrock; “ Euphuism-and the 
Euphuists,” by Dr. Liracow ; “Arts in China,” by Mr. 
F. W. Kircuine ; “Gesso in Relation to Decorative 
Painting.” There will be three conversaziones and a 
morning meeting at the Oriental Institute, Woking. 


THE law of Scotland relating to the conseryation of 
church buildings was explained on Tuesday in Glasgow by 
Mr. W. G. Biack.. At the time of the Reformation many 
parish churches were in a dilapidated condition, and efforts 
were made by JoHN Knox to secure their repair. The 
ruin of the great churches of Melrose, Kelso, Dryburgh, &c, 
was due to the English army and not to any Reformation 
party. KNox’s desire was to fix liability for the repair of 
churches upon those who drew the “teinds” and the con- 
gregation. Both parties, however, escaped any such burden 
in the course of a century, and for over two hundred years 
the whole liability has devolved upon the heritors alone 
—z.é. upon neither the drawer of the “teinds” nor the 
congregation—the only parties contemplated by Joun 
Knox. A burden thus unjustly imposed has been borne 
with much grudging. ‘The , landowners, bit by bit, gained 
something ; they. got permission to have special lofts and 
fixed. seats, and when, by and by, this led to the introduc- 
tion of pews, they procured. the allocation of the sittings 
among themselves. A heritor’s right, it came to be 
established, was ‘proportionate to his lands, and he had- 
to be accommodated with sigtings for himself and family, 
his tenants and his servants. ‘Theoretically there was no 
one else in the parish ; but this narrow scheme was very 
different: from the pre-Reformation doctrine, which re- 
garded churches simply as consecrated buildings, suit- 
able alike for the three purposes of preaching the 
Word, teaching the young and relieving the poor. 
The Scottish heritors on whom the: burden was. thrown of 
maintaining the church became exceedingly jealous of any 
interference with their property; they spent as little upon it 
as they possibly could, and seldom without a grumble. A 
minister under the Presbyterian system has little or no 
control over the fabric of the parish church. To him and 
the kirk session is committed, the decent ordering of the 
services, but over the building he has next to no power. 
He has lost the pre-Reformation liability to share the cost — 
of the maintenance, and he has no authority to assess any- 
body else. Means are, however, provided by statute by 
which he can secure the proper maintenance of the church 
by the heritors, for ex proprio motu he can convenea meeting 
of heritors, and if heritors are negligent, it is his clear duty, 
as parish minister, to bring the matter before the Presbytery. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS.* 
4g CLERKENWELL TOWN HALL. - 
Denar OF DOOR, CLERKENWELL TOWN HALL. 
THE NEW RECORD JOce rama, SomANeASY LANE, LONDON. 


*'On the plate of the Picture-room, 2 Holland Park Road, W., 
published last week, Messrs. Bedford Lemére & Co. were mentioned 
as photographers, The work was by Messrs, S: B. Bolas & Co 
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CHURCH OF FONTAINE-LE-HENRI, NEAR CAEN, 
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Church of Fontaine-le-Menri, near 
Waen. 


aes HE parish of Fontaine-le-Henri lies about eight miles 

a i north of Caen, immediately adjoining Than, whose 
church has already been figured in this work. ‘The 
register of the livings appertaining to the diocese of 
Bayeux, made about the year 1350, and commonly 
known by the name of the ure pelut (liber pelutus, or the 
parchment book), contains only the following brief notice of 
it :— Ecclesia de Fontibus Henrici LX Libras.—Djius dicte 
villee—Archidiaconatus de Cadomo.—Decanatus de Dovra.” 
In the “Gallia Christiana” and other similar works no mention 
whatever is made of this parish. ; 

According to the modern division of France, Fontaine-le- 
Henri is included in the canton of Creiiilly ; the name of the 
village to whose deanery it formerly appertained cannot fail to 
strike the ear of an Englishman as being the same with that of 
the celebrated harbour in his own island, the common landing- 
place from Calais. ~But the English Dover, from having 
been originally a Roman station, is generally supposed to 
have derived its appellation from the Romans ; and Darell in 
his history of the castle, published by Grose,* gives it as his 
opinion that’ among the ancient Britons it was called 
Rupecester, but on the Roman invasion got the new name of 
Dofris, Dobris, or Doris, “in consequence of the filling or 
damming up of the harbour ;” “ Doafer,” as he observes a few 
pages before, “signifying in the language cf those times a harbour 
shut up, or of difficult access.” A still higher authority, the 
learned Bishop Huet,t classes the word Douvres among those 
whose origin is to be sought in the ancient language of Gaul, 
and proposes two derivations: one from Dufyrrha, a rising 
ground; the other from Dvvr, the term for water. Thus, 
without giving any opinion of his qwn, he leaves the matter to 
his reader with a “‘utrum horum mavis elige.” 

The Norman village of Douvres is celebrated upon more 
than one account ; it was the birthplace of Thomas of Dover, 
almoner to the Conqueror, and by him created Archbishop of 
York in 1070 ; of Sampson of Dover, his brother, made Bishop 
of Worcester in 1097; and of a second Thomas of Dover, 
nephew of the first of the name, who in 1109 had the singular 
honour of being elected at once to the episcopal throne of 
London and _ to the archiepiscopal throne of York, the latter of 
which he accepted. His brother Richard wore at the same 
time the mitre of Bayeux. Douvres was the principal place of 
one of the seven baronies which formed the episcopal manse 
of the bishops of Bayeux. During the thirteenth and the 
two following centuries it was also selected for their country 
seat. Within its limits stands the chapel of the Délivrande,{ 
said to have been founded by St. Regnobert, the second bishop 
of the diocese, and still held in the highest repute for its 
sanctity. 

Of the church of Fontaine-le-Henri, the architecture is 
decidedly Norman, and is distinguished by a bold and noble 
style, resembling in its general character as well as in its 
individual features the abbatial churches of St. George and of the 
Trinity. Hence, though no record is left of the actual founder, 
there is little room for doubt as to the era of the foundation. 
It may be observed on this occasion that, in Normandy as in 
England, it very seldom happens that information is to be 
obtained on these particulars when the same individual united 
in his person the characters of lord of the village and patron of 
the living. It was only where benefices were in the hands of 
religious houses that events so generally unimportant as the 
building and repairing of village churches were considered 
deserving of being recorded. 

With regard to the various proprietors of Fontaine-le-Henri 
much information is to be gleaned from Laroque’s “ History of 
the House of Harcourt.” The laborious author, after having 
completed his general account of the Norman nobility ina single 
folio volume, devoted four others to the genealogy and fortunes 
of this one illustrious family. From him it appears that during 
the period when Normandy was under the sway of its own 
dukes, the parish of Fontaine-le-Henri was in the hands of the 
family of Tilly, one of whom is to be found among the com- 
panions of the Conqueror in his descent upon England. 
Early in the thirteenth century, during the reign of King John, 
they held the lordship of Fontaine-le-Henri conjointly with the 
castellany of Tilly. Mention of them occurs repeatedly in the 
‘Ecclesiastical History of Ordericus Vitalis,” as well as in the 
annals of the abbeys of St. Stephen and of Ardennes, near 
Caen, and it was from the baptismal name of Henry, commonly 
borne by that branch of them who were possessors of Fontaine, 
that'the parish took its present distinctive appellation; a 
distinction not a little needed, considering that there are 


* 7 istory of Dover Castle, p. 8. 

t+ Oregines de Caen, p. 315. 

¢ See Turner’s Zour in Normandy, ii. p. 295, where this chapel 
described and figured, 
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fifteen other, places in Normandy called by the general name 
of Fontaine. John de Tilly, the last of the male line of the 
family who were lords of Fontaine-le-Henri, died about the 
year 1380 ; he was succeeded in the inheritance by his sister 
Jane, who in 1382 married Philip D’Harcourt, and thus added 
the property to the immense domains of the Harcourts. 

(Zo be continued.) 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Q* Monday Mr. A. Graham presided at the meeting of the 
Institute, when the awards of the prizes for drawings and 
other work were announced. In the course of his address 
he said :—So much of the pictorial art as finds place in 
an architect’s drawing is an endeavour to represent, with more 
or less effect, the dimensions of a building, its symmetry, pro- 
portions, grace of line, and traits of invention. But an archi- 
tect’s drawing entirely fails to make felt the structure’s weight and 
mass, or to exhibit the skilled combination of the forces of 
down-pressure, thrust and resistance which it embodies. The 
nobility of aspect never absent from an ancient masterpiece of 
architecture is a testimony to its having been conceived as an 
embodiment of these qualities, quite as much as a presentment 
of grace, symmetry and proportion of line and surface. And in 
the realised combination ofall its factors lies such a structure’s 
supreme charm.. In an architectural room no indication is 
possible that, in the conception of any design, one ounce of 
ponderable matter has been conscientiously dealt with. If, 
therefore, a work of architectural merit can only be rightly judged 
by the realised combination of all its factors, and if none but a 
skilled architect can form an approximate forecast of their 
realised expression, surely it is desirable to devise some means 
of impressing upon the general public who saunter listlessly 
through an architectural room their hopeless and absolute 
incapacity to pass judgment upon architectural designs. I make 
bold to say, with all respect to the august body that rules at 
Burlington House, that the ordering of the architectural portion 
of the exhibition admits of much improvement, and that more 
encouragement should be given to architectural drawings that 
are understood only by architects, and less to feats of pictorial 
draughtsmanship for the purpose of playing to the gallery. 

In making these comments I have no desire to underrate 
the value of the beautiful drawings displayed on these walls, 
nor to check the aspirations of those whose manipulative 
powers with pencil and brush excite our admiration. But it 
cannot be too forcibly stated that draughtsmanship, however 
skilful, is not architecture. It is only a fascinating means to a 
nobler end,.and its encouragement by those who control the 
teaching of a rising generation should not be at the expense of 
those more solid studies which are the essentials of anyone 
desiring to take rank as an architect. The noblest edifices 
ever raised by human genius were conceived at a time when 
draughtsmanship, as we understand it, was unknown. In 
furtherance of my views on the subject of pictorial drawings, 
it is satisfactory to note that in many of the instructions in 
recent competitions for works of magnitude a clause is inserted 
to the effect that perspective drawings are inadmissible. It is 
a wholesome clause, not because it saves trouble and expense, 
but because, for the purposes of any assessor of experience, 
such drawings are unnecessary and often misleading. 


MEDALLION AND THE GRISSELL 
MEDAL. 


By WILLIAM YOUNG. 


There are two ways of reviewing the designs and drawings : 
one is to say something nice of every one—this is the most 
agreeable way, but it would not be profitable to the students ; 
the other way is to be frank, just as one would be if he were 
acting as assessor in a competition for a building to be erected. 
This may not be so pleasant, but it will be more profitable to’ 
the students, and it is probably what they themselves would 
prefer. Mr. Baggallay, Mr. Pite and myself, appointed by the 
art committee to review the designs, have decided to adopt 


THE SOANE 


this course, and I would ask the students to take our criticisms . 


in the friendly way in which they are offered, and as intended 
entirely for their benefit. 


The Soane Medallion. 


On looking round the drawings one is impressed with the 
large amount of careful work the students have bestowed in 
preparing these seventeen designs. The drawings throughout 
are mostly excellent and creditable, but I must add that I have 
heard the opinion expressed, and I agree with it, “that the 
quality of the draughtsmanship is higher than that of the 
designs.” But this is natural, and what one would expect in 
students’ works, for the art of designing comes only with prac- 
tice and experience. In most cases the geometrical drawings 
are better than the perspectives, and many of the designs look 
better on the geometrical elevations than in the perspectives. 


> 


 - 
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There is only one Gothic design; the others are mostly of the 
modern Classic revival school. This shows the present current 
or fashion of architectural design, for I think I should not be 
far wrong in supposing that if a competition similar to this 
had taken place fifteen or eighteen years ago, the position 
would have been reversed, and the majority of the designs 
would have been Gothic. 

The design under motto “ L’Espoir” has a well-considered, 
sensible plan and fairly good elevations, especially in the 
composition. I do not think the corner tower adds to the 
quality of the design as much as it might have done. The 
upper part is heavy and not happy. The perspective shows 
considerable power of draughtsmanship. It is clever, but 
sketchy—a kind of impressionist drawing, which leaves a good 
deal to the imagination. This might find favour with a building 
committee ; but when there is a professional assessor, | rather 
think there would be more chance of success by leaving nothing 
to his imagination. The design ofthe capital to the columns is 
quite original, but I do not think it would add to the author's 
chance of the prize. 

“Mightier than the Sword” places the meeting-room on 
the second floor, an arrangement that would not be likely to 
find favour with any of us. The elevation is bold and massive, 
but the main cornice is too heavy ; there is no frieze, but with 


the architrave under it, it looks about one-third the height of | 


the column. On the ground floor there are massive rusticated 
columns, with a rustic course in place of a capital. This is 
really carrying the rustic, which seems to find so much favour 
at present, too far. 

“ Progress” gives us a better entrance hall than many of 
the other designs, but the elevations suggest business premises 
rather than an Institute of Architects. The half-inch scale 
detail is weak. 

“Compass” and “The Dun Cow” both show good designs, 
combining simplicity with good detail. The former has an 
attractive coloured perspective showing red brick and stone, 
and would make an excellent elevation for a mansion. There 
is a well-planned library, with indifferent lighting. The meet- 
ing-room is about 34 feet wide, with two rows of three-square 
pillars, leaving the centre space only 20 feet. This probably 
lost one chance of success. 

“Royal” and “Green Dragon” are both extraordinary 
designs and do not show much knowledge of detail, although 
the latter shows a great amount of originality which would not 
be appreciated by an assessor. 

I notice that those students who by their drawings show 
most knowledge of detail and proportion have rather avoided 
attempting anything strikingly original ; whilst those students 
who show least knowledge of detail and proportion have 
attempted most to be original. I may safely assure students 


that to be original, and at the same time good in design, one | 


must know everything of the particular subject in hand. 

“B in a Circle” is better in elevation than in perspective, 
where the pediments of the second-floor windows are too pro- 
nounced and the keystones too conspicuous—nearly as deep as 
the width of the opening. This is probably a mistake in the 
drawing rather than in the design, which both in elevations and 
sections shows good qualities. 

-“Pseudonym” is an ambitious design, and the excellent 
drawings show that its author is well acquainted with Classic 
detail and proportion, and yet somehow he seems to have 


missed the mark. I think this arises chiefly in the composition, | 


for there is no want of skill and care in the drawings and detail, 
but there is a want of a leading feature. There are four 
storeys, all of about equal importance. Surely the principal 
floor with the meeting-room might have been emphasised and 
made more important than those with smaller and less import- 
ant rooms. The plan is compact; but here, as in most of the 
designs, the hall is cramped in size, and the meeting-room, 
57 feet 9 inches by 24 feet 5 inches, is too long for its width. 

“Tarella” has a good deal of merit, and does suggest an 
Institute building, and the detail is sound and free from 
crotchets, but the top storey is rather weak. Here, again, 
the meeting-room is too long for its width, and the staircase 
and landings not large enough. The perspective does not do 
justice to the design. 

“Red Thistle,” the only Gothic design, has,an excellent set 
of drawings, and has fairly well grasped the subject. He gives 
us an Institute building, and in the days when Gothic was 
popular this design would probably have been given a high 
position. The plan is not of equal merit with the elevation, 
and three committee-rooms, about 11 feet wide, on the second 
floor, would not help his chance of success. 

“Ad Finem” is another good set of drawings, and the 
perspective does better justice to the design than most of the 
others. The drawings show an accurate knowledge of detail, 
and the design altogether, without any trying for originality, 
looks sensible and practical, and just the kind of design that a 
client would be likely to build. Rustication, which is overdone 
in some of the other designs, is also used here, but it is kept 
within moderate bounds. If anything, the columns are a little 


| on the principal floor are 11 feet wide. 


too thin, and the pediments of the first-floor windows, as shown 
on the perspective, a little too prominent. The plan is fairly 
well worked out, but more importance might have been given 
to the entrance-hall and staircase, which is top-lighted. The 
exhibition-room on the ground floor, with windows only in the 
ends, would not be too well lighted. The landings and 
passages on the first floor are too narrow—about 6 feet wide. 
Competitors, as a rule, have not seemed to realise the import- 
ance of a good entrance-hall and staircase and wide landings 
and passages on the principal floor. 

“Thor.” To show the different views taken by competitors 
I would mention that in this design the landings and passage 
This is more like what 
it should be. There is also a good entrance-hall, the best of 
any. This is one of the few designs where the author seems 
to have seen the advantage of a good-sized hall and staircase 
and landings. The drawings are well done, and the design in 
composition and detail is good, whilst the delicate but effective 
perspective shows much skill in draughtsmanship. 

“Fleur de Lys.” At first sight this design appears too 
extraordinary—a kind of Alhambra—but on closer examina- 
tion one finds it full of ability, both in draughtsmanship and 
design. ‘True, it is not the popular architecture of the day ; it 
rather recalls to one’s memory the Stones. of Venice, with a 
dash of Oriental, a design that would warm the heart of Mr. 
Ruskin. There is a large amount of delicate detail, well drawn, 
and yet plenty of broad plain surfaces. The composition is 
excellent, and the corner tower would make a most effective 
feature. On plan the entrance-hall with its octagonal ends 
would be a good feature, but the landings and passages are as 
usual too narrow. I congratulate “Fleur de Lys” on a design 
that shows great ability, even if it is extravagant, according to 


“ Bow Bells” is a bold design, but rather heavy. The 
ground floor and first floor are simply treated in stone, and the 
centre portion, with its columns of the same materials, is quiet 
and effective ; but the two large red brick panels at the sides, 
with another at a higher level in the centre, would be too much 
even for an Institute of Architects. In execution the library 
would be much in need of a window in one of these blank wall 
spaces. The crush-room on the first floor is an excellent 
feature. I think this is the only design that introduces it. ° 

I have remarked that some of the designs look better in 
elevation than they do in perspective. I think the reason for 
this is that the true value of projection in its effect upon a 
design is not thoroughly appreciated, and in perspective pro- 
jection is shown, whilst in geometrical elevation it is not. A 
design in thoroughly good proportion in its surface sizes, as 
shown on an elevation, may be entirely altered and spoilt if 
the projections are wrong. On looking over the designs one is 
reminded that the rustic is still fashionable, and very often it is 
overdone. We have rustication in walls, in columns, in arches, 
in architraves, in lintels ; we only want to go two steps further, 
and have rusticated cornices, and perhaps a rusticated figure in 
sculpture. After that the rustic will assume its proper place. 
I am quite sure of this, that if our students and others could 
study the early Renaissance buildings in Italy for a short time, 
when they came back we should find more proportion and 
refinement in their work, and less rustication. 


The Grissell Gold Medal. 


“Ebor” suggests a band stand of wood construction, 
the floor raised on a flight of steps continued all round, which 
would have a pleasing effect. The various parts are generally 
well designed, but the turned columns look more suitable for 
newel posts. 

“Pan” is an effective design, simple in general lines, with 
little ornamentation, but a good deal of sculpture judiciously 
introduced. The simple treatment of the columns is good. 

“Fore” is somewhat similar in outline to the last design, 
but here the columns are elaborately moulded and carved, and 
look more suitable for interior work—quite a contrast to the 
balustrade, which is quiet and good. 

“Orpheus” carries simplicity too far, especially in the 
weather-boarded base extending from the ground to the 
platform level. 

“Zampa” is a complete contrast to the last design, and is 
the most elaborate of all the designs submitted.. The orna- 
ment in itself is good and carefully drawn, but it is almost 
over-ornamental. The design in outline and proportion is 
good, and the details of construction carefully shown are 
evidence of the work of an experienced designer,-who has 
spared no pains in his work. 

“Cornet” and “japan” are only conspicuous by their sim- 
plicity of design. 

Very wide and different views must have been taken by 
competitors, for whilst some of the designs might be executed 
for 1oo/. or at most 200/., others would cost ten times that 
amount. I conclude by congratulating the winners. I hope 


| our present-day ideas. 


their success here may lead to further successes.- To those 


who have not been fortunate enough to be placed first, I would 
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say, the competitions of the future are as open to you as to the | —unfortunately they are not the ones ‘most in evidence—are 


others, and the work you have done and the experience you 
have gained in these competitions make you all the stronger in 
design, and thus more likely to succeed in future competitions. 


THE PUGIN AND OWEN-JONES STUDENTSHIPS. 
By FRANK T. BAGGALLAY. 


I am greatly honoured by the commission to take a small 
‘part in reviewing the work submitted this year for the several 
yprizes, and trust my observations may seem to you sufficiently 
useful to justify the art standing committee in giving that com- 
mission ; and | trust also that no unfavourable remarks I have 
to make will be attributed to anything but a conviction that it 
«will be in every way best and most to the purpose to say just 
what I think. 

The section which has fallen to me to review is the work in 
tthe Pugin and Owen-Jones Studentship Competitions. This 
affords me an opportunity to express, by way of preface, the 
great regret I have for some time felt, and which I know is 
shared by other observers, in study of buildings themselves, 
-especially of those whose beauties are acknowledged and have 
stood the test of time, in the foremost place ; and there is no 
means of following such a study which can compare for a 
moment with drawing the objects themselves, and ascertaining 
and recording on the spot, from measurement and observation, 
the dimensions and proportions of the parts and the effects 
which they produce. If anyone doubt this, let him try the 
experiment of learning all he can about a building in some 
-other way, and then let him only sit down opposite it to make 
a sketch, and I am sure that in five minutes he will be 
convinced. 

A few years ago there was no need to insist on the im- 
portance of this study, and there are plenty of students who 
-acknowledge it still; but that others despise, or at least ignore, 
the practice of sketching I am sure, and to all such I say 
beware of adopting the attitude of the young writer who, on 
being asked if he had read a certain standard work, replied 
‘that he did not veza@ books, he wro¢e them. It is not a question 
of making up pattern-books for future use; it is not evena 
‘question of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the architecture 
of the past, though that alone were no unworthy object ; it is 
chiefly a question of training, of quickening the perceptions 
and refining the tastes, of teaching the eye to see and the 
mind to observe and compare, and of making the eye and the 
hand familiar with beautiful forms and proportions. Without 
such training it seems to me impossible that our work should 
have upon it that stamp of the cultured artist which we all 
-desire to see. 

The Pugin Studentship. 


That, as I said, there are still students left who practise the 
art of sketching, the drawings submitted for the Pugin student- 
‘ship are evidence. There are this year six sets. Two of them 
—those by Mr. Brewer and Mr. Swan—appear to me to be 
worthy of the traditions of the competition, while in a third set 
—Mr. Rickards’s—are, among a good deal of rough and inferior 
work, several drawings of very exceptional merit, falling little, 
if at all, short of the best work submitted for the prize in past 
years. 

Beginning with the first set on the. left, by Mr. Cecil C. 
Brewer, his sketches, if not quite so strong as some work 
‘in this competition on former occasions, are nevertheless 
admirable. They are neat and workmanlike, the drawing 
is good, and the touch firm and confident. Essentials are all 
shown with care, and are not embarrassed or obscured by 
unnecessary lines and shadows, while the slight washes of 
colour are in many cases very useful. The two best water- 
colours, the sketches at Ipswich and Coutancy are, I think, 
“stronger in their way than the pencil-work ; the colour is fresh 
and bright without being harsh, and the execution is easy. In 
-each case I think the front of the picture would hold its place 
better if a little stronger in tone. The measured drawings are 
‘the least effective, but, though weak in appearance, are really 
most conscientiously and beautifully executed. 

The next set of three strainers are witnesses to earnest 
endeavour, and one or two of the smaller sketches are 
promising ; but the author should try to resist the temptation 
‘to use so much pencil in attempting strong and picturesque 
-effects ; his object is, or should be, the study of architecture 
and not the production of pictures. It is, I imagine, to warn 
competitors against this error that in the instructions a note is 
inserted to the effect that ‘The Council attach special value to 
untouched perspective sketches done on the spot”—that is, as 
1 read it, to work done, as far as can be judged, for the purpose 
-of study and not got up as pictures for exhibition. 

In the case of the next set; the author has gone to the 
other extreme, and has been content with rather meagre line- 
work. 

‘Mr. Rickards’s work, which comes next, is that of a very 
strong and facile draughtsman. 


exceptionally clever ; I refer to the Florence fountain, the Pisa 
facility, however, © 


lectern and the St. Mark’s capitals. His ve 
seems to have betrayed him in other cases into an apparently 
impatient rapidity which it is difficult not to call carelessness. 
Mr. W. M. Carter’s best and most useful drawing is the bay 
window at Welburn Hall. The other measured drawings repre- 
sent good work, but the sketches are not above the average, 
and he seems to have cramped his style by the use of too small 
a sketching-block. } 
The very good studies submitted by Mr. James A. Swan 
seem all to have been made in Belgium in the course of three 
months last summer. The drawing is firm, generally correct, 
and free from tricks and laboured effects; the execution 
appears rapid, but is somewhat mechanical in effect, especially 
in the seven large views hung along the top of the screen. I 
rather, for my part, doubt the usefulness of studies of the sort 
at all, and certainly prefer the smaller and more businesslike 
sketches below. The most important and effective drawing, 
however, is the geometrical one of the front of “ The Skipper 
House” at Ghent. I am not quite sure that the remark about 
the absence of tricks quite applies to this drawing, but it is 
certainly beautifully executed, and the effect achieved is good. 


The Owen-Jones Studentship. 


The Owen-Jones Studentship has, as usual, attracted but 
few competitors. It is a pity that the one prize offered among 
architects for the study of colour should be so little sought 
after. Of the three sets of drawings exhibited, two—Mr. East’s 
and Mr. Corlette’s—are excellent. I prefer Mr. East’s, but the 
subjects chosen for illustration are so different that comparison 
is not easy. Mr. East’s colour is clean and bright and har- 
monious ; his drawing of the figure is rather weak, but other- 
wise the execution leaves nothing to be desired. He has made 
no studies of English or Gothic work, which perhaps accounts 
for the absence of any harsh colouring. Mr. Corlette, on the 
other hand, has confined his attention solely to Gothic 
examples, and, interesting as they are, the colour is not in all 
cases pleasing. His handling of colour seems to me somewhat 
unequal ; the drawings of Sant’ Anastasia, Verona, and of the 
ceiling of the lady-chapel at Chichester are very good, but 
there are others by no means equally so. The execution, apart 
from the colour, is unexceptionable throughout. 

In conclusion, I cannot but express the hope that this prize 
will be better competed for in future: it does not seem to be 
generally appreciated what a powerful weapon, for good or 
evil, colour may become in the hands of the architect. Beside 
which, every year the use of coloured materials becomes more 
general, and it will not be long possible for the man who 
knows nothing of colour to avoid it as he has been in the habit 
of doing. Students should take warning in time and master it 
so far as they may. 


THE MEASURED DRAWINGS MEDAL AND 
TITHE «PRIZE: 


By BERESFORD PITE. 
Measured Drawings. 


“ Gulielmus ” has been successful in his access to and choice 


of a fine subject. The classic fronts of Hampton Court are 
sure to look well and impressive with moderate draughtsmanship, 
and during the present architectural mode there is much useful 
material acquired by learning its details for daily practice. 
The sketches and plottings submitted, upon which the drawings 
are built, are voluminous, and apparently have been collected 
during the past three years; they are as unsystematic and 
disconnected, and, I may add, as uninteresting as such sketches 
usually are. There is a noticeable lack of full-sized mouldings, 
some at half and quarter full size being substituted. The 
finished drawings, consisting of the two main elevations and a 
plan and part section, and two 34-inch scale details, are fairly 
drawn in their geometrical portions, but the freehand drawing 


of the carving and ornaments lacks refinement and feeling, — 


while the pedimental sculpture disfigures its surroundings. The 
lining-in of the materials in the small scale elevation is carried 
out too hastily, and does not, as it may so easily, improve the 
effect by giving solidity and texture to the drawings, but the 
3-inch details are more free from this defect. The full-size 
details are insufficient and confused, and do not embody all 
the necessary matter, which is, however, to be found in their 
corresponding sketches. 

cc xe 
at Gedney, full of the variety of interest in traceries, arcades 
and styles, with interesting carpentry and masonry construc- 
tion, that characterise: most old English country churches. 
The sketches are very scrappy and the plottings few, the 
measurements in many particulars being. insufficient for 
reliable detail drawing. 


The drawings of such a subject should, in the hands of a 
Several of the pencil sketches 1 thorough student, become reliable data for the archzeologist, but. 


Ee. 


The subject chosen is a fine old Lincolnshire church 


POO ite i 


ey 


' full-size mouldings are businesslike. 
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in this case it is difficult to trust the finished drawings upon 
some points of interest and note. The tower has a very 
beautiful Early English belfry storey below the later Per- 
pendicular addition, upon the sketch of which charming early 
carved capitals are shown to the single columns subdividing 
the arches, which are omitted in the drawing, the columns 
being shown with bells. The early angle shafts to the tower 
buttresses upon the same sketch are shown with moulded 
bases and caps, and upon the drawings bases only without 
caps are shown. Upon the same buttresses interesting quatre- 
foil sunk panels are:shown, with a quaint variety of which no 
trace can be found in the sketches. The geometrical drawings 
are clean and excellent in their neatness, and the details 
especially so, but they are mere fragments, without connection. 
The jointing shown on the drawings does not exist in the 
sketches. There is no long section showing the nave arcade. 

“Sforzo.” The Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which is illustrated in this set of drawings, not only has the 
interest of being externally a Classic design of great majesty 
and power, by Sir Christopher Wren, but of possessing an 
interior of equal beauty and dignity. It is an ideal library 
interior to the architect, well lit, lofty and spacious, the book- 
cases arranged with artistic effect and pleasant in their low 
svood colour, with quaint busts standing upon them, imparting 
a very piquant and suitable effect for such a storehouse of 
treasured wisdom. The sketches submitted are rough, but the 
The geometrical drawing 
is clear, but without interest or power, and the freehand work 
fails. The detail suffers from being drawn on inferior paper. 
‘The full-size drawings of mouldings are bold but confused. 

Coat of Arms (device). Charter House.—This set consists 
almost entirely of a survey plan of the irregular courts and 
buildings of this charming corner of Old London. The hall 
or chapel, which would repay careful study and measurement 
‘to a large scale, are here only shown very imperfectly. The 
elevations, showing random roofs and walls and the sections, 
have much work but little usefulness in them, the points of 
interest being undeveloped. 

Students should bear in mind that the relationship their 
measured studies have to the actual buildings is exactly similar, 
though reached by an inverse procedure, to the plans, working 
drawings and details which are needful for the erection of a 
similar work of architecture. System and clearness should be 
as present in the sketches and drawings as in the finished show- 
drawing. I would venture to recommend that the full-size 


‘detaiis be taken first, and sketched and plotted in such a 


manner as not to require re-drawing. With these in hand, a 
column or two of horizontal and vertical dimensions will enable 
the half-inch scale detail drawing to be set up with all the 
worked-out thoroughness that will enable a mason or craftsman 
to build a replica without the original model. With this matter 
produced, and everything being drawn to a large scale for 
which a workman would require a detail, either constructionally 
-or decoratively, the small scale plans and elevations giving the 
relations of the several parts can be satisfactorily completed. 

Measured drawings must be thorough. Sketches are only 
sketches, and satisfactory architecture or measured drawings 
cannot be produced from sketchy sketches. Let every measure- 
ment taken have an object, and accomplish it with accuracy. 
Examine Mr. Penrose’s reproductions of his plottings and 
measurements in “ The Principles of Athenian Architecture,” 
if you have any wish for a lofty and scientific ideal of measured 
drawings. 


The Tite Prize. 


The subject of the competition now under review being the 
‘design of a stone bridge over a wide river, possesses an 


_.appositeness that should impart an element of public interest 


to the consideration of the drawings, and with some reserva- 
‘tions that may become apparent, we may congratulate the 
Institute upon the exhibition of designs. Several of the designs 
‘submitted, if executed, would certainly be no disgrace to any 
‘city blessed with such a river as we have in London, or as Dublin 
has in the Liffey. 

The requirement that the bridge should have the character 
-of a national memorial perhaps needed some fuller definition in 
order to secure satisfactory consideration on the part of the 
designers, it being a matter of obvious -difficulty to reflect 
enthusiasm for anonymous heroes or potentates in monumental 
architecture. Our national phlegmatic indifference to mere 
greatness, and our want of instinct for the monumental quality 
in fine architecture, is evident enough in the designs exhibited, 
no one competitor having satisfactorily combined an expression 
of national wealth and glory with good monumental architecture, 
or either element with a satisfactory bridge. We must pro- 
nounce the competition a failure and a predestined failure too, 
in the production of a design fit for any purpose of national 
memorial. 

It will be found, upon a general review of the students’ 
designs, that those authors have been most successful who have 
recognised that in the purpose of a bridge lies a poetic beauty 
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itself sufficiently expressive to need only the simplest means for 
architectural realisation. 

The following are the prize-winners :—Silver medal and 
25 guineas for essay, Mr. Banister F. Fletcher; silver medal 
and Io guineas for.a set of drawings of Hampton Court Palace, 
Mr. Hugh G. P. Maule; Soane Medallion and 1oo/, Mr. R. 
Shekleton Balfour; Pugin Medal and 4o/.; Mr. Cecil C. 
Brewer; Owen-Jones Certificate and 50/., Mr. Hubert C. 
Corlette ; Godwin Medal and 4o/., Mr. Alexander N. Paterson ; 
Tite Certificate and 30/7, Mr. Henry A. Crouch; Aldwinckle- 
Studentship, value 50/., Mr. Hubert S. East. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.* 
(Concluded from last week. 


HE size of the council chamber will be entirely governed by 
the number of members of the council, it being desirable 
tokeep this room as small as possible consistent with comfortable 
and adequate seating space. In arranging the plan it is im- 
portant that the disposition of the seating should be first 
decided on, as this will or should to a great extent regulate its 
shape. The general considerations to be borne in mind are :— 
I, That the whole bocy of members should be as much as 
possible concentrated and not scattered about. 2. That each 
member should have the large majority of the whole in front of 
him, and consequently it is never desirable to have more than 
two rows. or tiers of benches. 3. That all members should be 
able to leave or enter the chamber with a minimum of dis- 
turbance, and without crossing between a speaker and the 
chairman. 

There are several possible arrangements of the seating, each 
of which has its advantages in certain cases. For small num- 
bers, say twenty-four to thirty-six, the ordinary disposition of 
parallel rows in the direction of the length of the room and 
facing each other, one end being closed by a semicircle of seats 
and the other end by the chairman’s seat, is possibly the best 
that can be adopted. For larger numbers it becomes necessary 
to make other provisions, one of the most favoured being a 
semicircular arrangement of seats, the chairman occupying a 
position on the chord of the arc, and the officials being in the 
central arena. If it is desired to adopt this disposition, the 
room should be specially planned with this in view, and should 
to some extent at least take the general lines of the seating. 
The entrances and exits should be on the walls behind the 
seats and opposite the gangways, with the exception of a special 
entrance for the chairman, which may be arranged in the wall 
behind his seat. This is not, however, an essential provision, 
but it is convenient where possible, the object being that the 
chairman may be able to take his seat without necessarily pass- 
ing through the ante-room. I consider that one of the most 
unsatisfactory arrangements of seating is the very usual one of 
the semicircular plan with the entrances to the room on each 
side of the chairman’s seat, as no member can enter or leave 
the roonr without considerable disturbance. 

When two rows or tiers of benches are introduced the back 
row should be raised some 6 inches or 7 inches above the 
front row, and the mayor’s seat about 12 inches above the 
general floor-level. The minimum allowance for seats may be 
taken as 4 feet from back to back, and 2 feet in width for each 
member. Every member should be provided with a small 
locker, desk or drawer for keeping papers or memoranda, and 
a continuous foot-rail covered with indiarubber will add much 
to the comfort of the arrangements, besides protecting the seats 
from injury. Where space permits the seating may, with 
advantage, be placed in pairs on the “ dual-desk” principle, in 
order that every member may be able to leave his place if he 
desires without passing before other members. In many in- 
stances, however, it will be found that by this system the amount 
of space occupied by the gangways is so great that the size of 
the room is unduly increased, and, if so, larger numbers will 
require to be grouped together, but the smaller the number so 
grouped the greater will be the general convenience. The 
gangways need not-be wider than 1 foot 9 inches to 2 feet, but 
it is advisable that as much space as possible be left in the 
central arena; as this is the most convenient situation for 
reporters and officials. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to the comparative 
advantages of fixed seats or ordinary movable chairs, the latter 
being, I think, more generally favoured, but there can be no 
question as to the superiority of fixed seats from an architectural 
point of view, and if they are provided with arms they may be 
quite as comfortable as chairs. 

As previously mentioned, one of the first considerations in 
the disposition of the council chamber is that of absolute quiet 
and retirement, and following up this idea, it appears to be 
desirable that the lighting should be high up in the walls, the 


* A paper read by Mr. H. T. Hare at the meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association on the roth inst. en 
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sills of the windows say 10 or 12 feet above the floor, and the’ 
lower portion of the walls lined with panelling. The general 
proportions of the room should be studied carefully to secure 
the best acoustical results, though this is to a great extent 
speculative in anything but a simple rectangular apartment. 
The height should be kept down as much as possible, consis- 
tent with architectural proportions. Top-light is never a 
desirable arrangement; indeed it may be remarked that 
wherever architectural effect is aimed at, top-light should be 
avoided as far as possible, as a satisfactory treatment of this 
method is very difficult and unusual. 

The mayors parlour should be arranged with a pleasant 
aspect, and will be required to serve the dual purpose of a sem1- 
state-room anda general everyday business-room. It may be of 
moderate size, say 20 feet square, and should be treated asa 
comfortable sitting-room, and may have a small private lavatory 
attached, though this is not essential. 

The committee-rooms will be governed as to size and shape 
by the number of members they are designed to accommodate. 
It is advisable to set out tables and chairs on the plan in order 
to'see that the required number may be comfortably seated. 
Space should be left in the two corners behind the chairman’s 
seat for a small table for two or three officials. These rooms 
in ordinary cases should not exceed 12 or 14 feet in height. 

In municipal buildings of considerable size the banqueting 
or dining hall will be one of the principal and most architectural 
rooms. This will be arranged as a part of the Council suite, 
and it is desirable that one of the committee-rooms should be 
so placed that it may serve the purpose of a reception-room ; 
that is, of course, where no room is specially set apart for that 
purpose. Ample kitchen accommodation must be provided, 
preferably on the top floor, with a small service room adjoining 
the dining hall, and having lifts, &c., communicating with the 
kitchen department. In many cases the banqueting hall will 
be required at times for other purposes, such as small concerts, 
lectures, &c., and this should be borne in mind in planning the 
entrances and exits. A small musicians’ gallery is a decided 
addition to the room, besides giving a motive for an interesting 
architectural feature. 

No general rule can be formulated as to the position which 
the police station should occupy, as this will entirely depend 
upon the circumstances and nature of the site. It should, 
however, be away from the main front, and entered if possible 
from a side street. The accommodation will usually consist of 
a charge-room, inspector’s and superintendent’s offices, six or 
more cells, with waiting-rooms for prisoners; and a court- 
room, with public waiting-hall, and rooms for witnesses and 
barristers. 

The court and its appurtenances are usually placed on the 
upper floor, the cells being on the lower floor, and so arranged 
that a small staircase may communicate between the dock and 
the cell corridor, where provision should be made in the form of 
seats with high divisions for prisoners awaiting trial. The cell 
corridor should be entered directly from the charge-room, with 
which the inspector’s and other offices should also communicate. 
The size of the cells is to a great extent fixed by the Home 
Office regulations, and the chief considerations to be observed 
are :—I. Facility for keeping clean. 2. They should be of 
such shape that the prisoner may be under observation what- 
ever position he may bein. 3. Each cell should be directly 
lighted from the outside. To meet the first of these require- 
ments, the walls should be lined internally with glazed bricks, 
and the ceiling arched over in the same material, the floor 
being of asphalte or cement—the former by preference. 

Some ingenuity is generally required to light the portion 
adequately, as the cells occupy the whole of the outside wall, 
thus cutting off the corridor from the light. A little considera- 
tion will; however, in most cases enable the difficulty to be 
surmounted. 

The court and police-station should each have an entirely 
separate and distinct entrance. 

In buildings where a town hall or public meeting room forms 
part of the scheme, its position will govern the disposition of 
the whole plan. The most important consideration in its 
arrangement is the provision of adequate entrances and exits, 
and in the planning of these it should be possible to make 
almost every entrance and staircase in the building available 
for this purpose if required. It is, unfortunately, usually 
necessary to introduce a gallery in this room, and this will 
require the greatest care in its design and will afford scope for 
the exercise of considerable ingenuity to arrive at an artistic 
treatment. There are few instances in which this feature has 
been successfully grappled with, but a little thought and study 
may mitigate the evil. The cantilever principle appears to 
present the fewest objections, as by this means the usual 
unsightly cast-iron columns may be dispensed with, which is an 
advantage also from a practical point of view. The projection 
from the wall should be made as little as possible, and what- 
ever the rise or pitch of the seating, the soffite should be 
treated quite flat. 

The construction throughout should of course be fireproof 


| 


in all cases, and I would strongly advocate this principle being: 


extended to roofs as well as floors. In many instances the 
rooms in the roofs are used for the storage of papers and other 
similar purposes, and there is at least as much danger of fire 
here as in the lower floors. The construction of the roofs in 
steel and concrete presents no difficulties, whatever the pitch, 
required, and the extra cost is by no means so heavy as might 
be imagined, and the solidity and durability of the building are. 
immensely increased. ae 4 

The number of rival systems of fireproofing now in the 
market are rather bewildering, but I am inclined to think that 
the simplest, cheapest and oldest is still the best; I refer to 
that constructed with rolled iron or steel joists, from 3 to 
6 feet apart, with cement concrete filling covering the ironwork. 
above and below at least 1 inch. This insures an absolutely 
solid construction with no inaccessible spaces, and forms an 
immensely strong tie to the building at each floor level.. The 
same principle can be applied to roofs, but will there be 
required of less strength and thickness, and can be covered 
externally with slates or tiles in the ordinary manner. 

It is probably impossible to construct buildings so as to be 
absolutely fireproof, that is to say, such as will resist for any 
length of time the fiercest fire ; but I think if all the construc- 
tional parts are non-inflammable, this is all that may be reason- 
ably required. The essential consideration is that time should 
be afforded to check any fire which may occur in the furniture 
or goods in the building. 

One of the most important items in large buildings is the 
heating and ventilation. Let your building be never so artistic, 
or costly, or rich, if the heating and ventilation is inadequate 
dissatisfaction will result, and this will most probably over- 
shadow all its excellences in oiher respects. 7 

In any building of architectural pretensions, low-pressure 
hot-water heating appears to be inadmissible on account of the 
large size of the pipes required, which form very unsightly 
objects in important rooms. Low-pressure steam is probably 
the best and most easily managed medium, requiring smaller 
and fewer pipes than any others. For large and important 
rooms I would advocate indirect batteries placed in the base- 
ment with flues communicating with the several apartments to. 
be heated, the air being driven through by fans. All pipes and 
radiators are thus eliminated from the rooms, and there is no 
interference with fittings or finishings, and there appears no. 
reason why this system should not be completely successful if 
due care be taken in fixing the positions of inlets and outlets so 
as to avoid draughts, 
above the floor, and the outlets at the floor level, I have found 
most successful. The heating surfaces should in all cases be 
as nearly as possible under the rooms they are to warm. The 
smaller rooms and offices may be heated by ventilating radiators 
of ordinary construction. 

The entire scheme should always be worked out when the 
drawings are being prepared, and not left, as too often 
happens, until the building is half completed. This has 
doubtless been the cause of many of the lamentable failures we 
hear of. 

With regard to the architectural design, so much depends 
upon individual opinion and predilection that very little can be 
said in general terms. It appears to me that the grouping of 
the principal front should be more or less symmetrical or 
balanced, as if a picturesque treatment be adopted, a certain 
amount of dignity is sacrificed, and this element is one of the 
first essentials. 

The grouping and arrangement of windows and _archi- 
tectural features in such a manner as to give ample wall space, 
especially at the ends or corners of the elevation, should be 
kept in view, as this gives repose and adds much to the effect 
of the building, besides giving value to whatever features or 
elaboration may be introduced. The desire to give abundant 
light to the interior, I fear, in many cases, leads architects to 
disregard this important point, with the result that the building 
lacks that appearance of solidity and dignity which should be 
regarded as all-important. I have never experienced a case in 
which it was not possible to so arrange the windows as to give 
ample light and wall space at the same time. 

In many cases where the expenditure is limited, the less 
important elevations are treated in an inferior material to the 
principal elevation, the latter being in stone and the former in 
brick. The effect of this, when the two elevations can be seen 
together, is most disastrous, and I would strongly urge that 
when the more expensive material cannot be used throughout, 
the design of the main front be modified so that the same 
materials may be used in both elevations. The flank may be 
simplifiéd in detail, but let the materials carry round of equal 
quality and character. The building will thereby gain infinitely 
in dignity and cohesion. 

I would also urge the necessity of designing all important 
features in perspective. Towers, turrets, fleches, &c., are most 
deceptive if designed in elevation only, and the effect in execu- 
tion may be most disappointing. Allowances for foreshortening, 
especially over heavy cornices, are also very important, 


¥or the inlets a height of about 8 feet . 
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590 feet in depth. 
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and in this, too, it is sometimes advisable to make a careful 
perspective sketch, as there is no general rule that can be 
applied to all cases. The width of the street and the various 
possible points of view require to be taken into consideration. 

I cannot do better, in concluding my fragmentary remarks, 
than advise all students to examine and study the plans of the 
most notable of our public buildings, or perhaps better still, 
the buildings themselves ; to observe how difficulties have been 
overcome and have been turned to advantage. In applying 
the information thus gathered to particular sites and condi- 
tions, new combinations and fresh ideas and improvements will 
present themselves. Every plan is more or less a compromise, 
and though it is rarely possible to meet every requirement, a 
thorough acquaintance with all the essentials will enable us to 
judge in which direction modifications may legitimately and 
advantageously be made. 


THE SUNKEN SHIP OF LAKE NEMI. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald, writing | 


from Rome on the 14th inst., says :— 


This afternoon the British and American Archeological | 


Society of Rome opened its course of lectures in the large | Of bez ar 
In spite of similarity, they are distinct works of art, not cast 


room of the Marini Hotel. The chairman on the occasion was 


his Excellency Sir F. Clare Ford, Her Majesty’s Ambassador | 


to the King of Italy ; the lecturer was the distinguished Roman 
archeologist, Commendatore Rodolfo Lanciani, LL.D., whose 
name is well known to students of Roman topography. The 
Ambassador from the United States of America, his Excellency 
Wayne M‘Veagh ; the British and United States Consuls, and 
a large and distinguished gathering of tourists and residents 
from both these nations were present on this occasion. 

The subject chosen by the lecturer was that of the ship said 
to have been built by the Emperor Tiberius, which lies on the 
bottom of the Lake Nemi, and the remains of which that have 
recently been brought to light by divers possess such interest to 
all lovers of antiquity. In fact the report of the discoveries in 
this historical lake have excited the attention of the public in 
every land. 

The Lake of Nemi, occupying the crater of an extinct 
volcano in the Alban Hills, about twenty miles from Rome, 1s, 
on the surface of the water, three miles in circumference and 
Its present appearance differs very much 
from its appearance in the past, when it was known as the 
Speculum Diane, or Diana’s Looking-glass, and when on its 
shore stood one of the most famous temples in the vicinity of 
Rome, which was a place of resort for the sick and suffering —the 
Temple of Diana of Nemi. Then the hill sides, now clothed 
with vines, were covered with primeval forests, and where the 
prettily seated village of Nemi is situated neither house nor 
castle was to be seen. The worship of Diana prevailing here 
was, according to Lanciani, imported from the Crimea, and was 
distinguished from the bloody character of its rites. 
priest of this temple it is told that he gained his position by 
killing his predecessor, and he was more concerned for the 
preservation of his own life than for the performance of the 
rites of worship. It is of him Macaulay writes :—“ The priest 
that slew the slayer, and shall himself be slain.” 

It is an Open secret, which has endured for at least four 
centuries and a half, that a ship lay at the bottom of this lake 
towards the northern side, in the vicinity of the point known as 
Il Giardino. Fishermen’s nets were caught in the remnants of 
this vessel, and at times fragments of it were drawn up. 
Indeed, its presence there was a source of occasional income 
to the inhabitants of Nemi, who, when occasion offered, tried 
their luck in fishing up pieces of the wood or other materials 


that strong iron hooks might grasp, and selling them as | 


curiosities and antiquities to dealers in Rome. 

It is needless to trace the details of the three historic 
attempts made during the last four and a half centuries to 
raise all, or a portion of this submerged vessel. The first was 
that made under the direction of Cardinal Prospero Colonna 
in 1446, when the celebrated artist, architect and scientist, 
Leon Battista Alberti, constructed a raft floated on barrels, 
and bearing cranes and other implements for raising the 
ship if it were possible. Fragments of beams, some leaden 
pipes said to have on them the inscription “ Tib. Caesar. Aug.” 
and bronze nails each a cubit in length, in excellent preserva- 
tion were found. In 1535 the architect Francesco de Marchi 
narrates that he descended into the lake to examine this boat, 
and he attributed it to Trajan. He entered it, saw a stair 
leading down to the hold, and was about to descend when his 
foot slipped, and he narrowly escaped with life. In 1827 the 
Cavalier Annesio Fusconi attempted to raise this vessel. He 
invented a machine for the purpose, which he has described in 
a work published at Rome in 1839, entitled “ Memoria arc 9. 
logica idraulica sulla nave dell’ imperatore Tiberio.” he 

Now a Signor Eliseo Borghi has entered into a. contract 
with Prince Orsini, who is proprietor of the Lake of Nemi and 


Of the | 


| to Caligula. 


that part of the shore known as II Giardino. He has brought 
a diver here, who in the last few months has gone down to the 
bottom and brought up a variety of most interesting and beauti- 
ful objects. One end of the sunken ship is but 50 yards distant 
from the shore, where the depth is not very great. The first 
article brought to light in the Borghi excavations was a bronze 
disc, like a cap for a beam, about 12 inches in height and 
18 inches in diameter, with mouldings on the upper and lower 
edges. On one side of this is the face of the lion modelled in 
high relief, and with great spirit and energy of expression, hold- 
ing in its teeth a circular ring, resembling altogether an old- 
fashioned door-knocker. This was evidently affixed to a post 
standing erect, and was intended to hold a hawser. Two 
wolves’ heads, larger than nature, admirably modelled in 
bronze, with a fineness that seems to aim at _ represent- 
ing each individual hair on the face of the animal, as 
well as the tufts of hair at the neck and under the ear, 


| splendid in the expression of fierce wolfishness in the eyes— 


where the pupils are marked by lines—and in the face with 
square boxes, as it were, of bronze at the back, were evidently 
the end ornaments of a beam. These heads also have hawser 
rings in their mouths. Two lions’ heads, in like material and 
excellent as works of bronze alike in sculpture and in casting. 
hold rings which served the same purpose, and were evidently 
the ornament of beam ends ; they are works of the highest art. 


from the same models. A head of Medusa, where the matted 
locks are just about to turn into serpents, and where a pained 
anger is depicted on the countenance, was evidently an orna- 
ment for a beam end, and that alone, as there is no serviceable 
ring in the mouth, as in the case of the wolves and lions. 

In order to reach a proximate measurement of the size of 
the vessel, the representative of the excavator was asked to 
float pieces of cork attached beneath by threads to the sides of 
the ship. This being done, it was seen that these pieces of 
cork gave an outline of oval-shaped figure, not unlike the form 
of an ordinary lifeboat, the ends narrowing so that either might 
be used asa bow. The greatest length furnished by this mode 
of measurement was 225 feet, and the greatest breadth 66 feet, 

Amongst the objects brought up, besides the beams, the 
sheathing of lead and such like, perhaps the most interesting, 
after the works of art referred to, were the tiles, each 2 feet 
square, which in- the ship were placed on a bed of concrete. 
Six hundred of these tiles were found. Over them a cement 
had been placed, and on this cement an exquisite pavement 
had been laid. This consisted of slabs of red porphyry, green 
serpentine, and a white stone. These slabs were cut in discs 


| thin as a five-shilling piece, and in a variety of forms, all set in 


one with the other in a most delightful arrangement of bands 
and patterns. Mother-of-pearl and polished bronze also added 


_their charms and brightness to this wondrous pavement. 


These tiles came from the fabric of tiles known as the Marciana, 
which flourished in the second half of the first century of the 


| Christian era. The words “ Cas. Aug. Germanici” are impressed 


upon them. These titles do not at all belong to Tiberius, nor 
were they attributed to him; they have been and are attributed 
Lanciani asserts that when the inscriptions were 
examined through a magnifying glass the letter C was seen to 
precede the other names. ‘This, and the date of the Marciana 
tiles, go to confirm the opinion that the ship, formerly known 
as that of Zzderzus from the report of the name on the leaden 
pipes found by Leon Battista Alberti—of which no trace now 
remains—will probably be henceforth known as that of 


| Caligula, 


Another ship is now spoken of; tradition, according to 
Signor Lanciani, has been in favour of two. A piece of the 
second has, he says, just been discovered ; an open hand in 
full relief—a symbol against the evil eye placed on the prows 
of ancient ships—wrought in bronze, has just been fished up 
from another part of the lake. Whether there are two ships or 


| only one, the learned lecturer considered that the ship belonged 


to the Temple of Diana that stood near and not to any emperor, 
and that it was used in some of the religious services or festivi- 
ties connected with the worship of the goddess. This might 
open out a series of new considerations and might explain 
difficulties that now exist. 

Meanwhile further explorations beneath the surface of the 
lake are suspended. The State has interfered and ordered 
that, in bringing to the surface, or rather in detaching objects 
beneath the water, the hands of the diver only shall be em- 
ployed. The use of crowbar, saw, or hatchet is absolutely 
forbidden. The work of gathering objects which the hands 
alone can detach is then finished. Besides, the intense 
cold of the water at the present time renders it dangerous 
to the health of the diver to continue his operations. A 
naval engineer has been sent to the lake to make a report 
upon the whole matter, and that report is anxiously looked 
forward to by archzeologists. The State seems to desire that 
the ship shall be lifted altogether and entire from the bottom, 
and the calculations of expense reach the sum of from 
30,000 to 50,000 francs. War in Africa, and other troubles foreign 
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and domestic, absorb the available funds of the State, so 
the raising of t!.e sunken ship in the Lake of Nemi Is deferred 
to that blessed period of peace and plenty to which archze- 
ologists as well as others look forward with longing. 


DISCOVERIES AT THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the 77mes writes :—“ Mr. Akers- 
Douglas’s immediate and personal attention must be 
asked to the Rolls Chapel, now in process of demolition. Since 
the demolition was begun discoveries have been made of the 
greatest interest, which ought to give pause at all events, and 
stop, if possible, the hand of the destroyer. The chapel is only 
being pulled down to make room for the storage of recent 
records, the rubbish of Whitehall, so there 1s nothing very 
urgent about the destruction. But if a priceless historical 
building is to be saved it is a question of twenty-four hours. . . . 
When the demolition began it was supposed that all that was 
being demolished was a chapel so ‘restored’ out of all recogni- 
tion about 1854, and so entirely rebuilt by Inigo Jones two 
centuries and more before that—the date is 1617—that it had 
but little historical or architectural interest. At the time of the 
restoration in 1854 a quasi-Medizeval roof with plaster Medizeval 
angels to support it was put on, and the whole place outside 
covered with a flint skin 3 or 4 inches deep to keep out the 
damp. The Office of Works was apparently bent on demoli- 


tion with a light heart, though how anyone nowadays 
could set to work to demolish. Inigo Jones’s work if 
it could possibly be saved is a marvel. ... Happily 


the Deputy Keeper of the Records, Mr. Maxwell Lyte, 
is not a mere man of parchment, but an historian and 
archeologist as well. Under his watchful eye, useful search 
was made below the Victorian flint covering, with the result 
that first a very beautiful fourteenth-century window was un- 
earthed, or rather unbricked, having been partly built up—a 
cruel indignity—with its own broken mullions. The Office of 
Works had determined to spare the tomb of Dr. John Young, 
a famous Wykehamist, a Master ‘of the Rolls in Henry VIII.’s 
time, which, being the work of Torregiano, the sculptor of 
Henry VII.’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, is one of the earliest 
and finest "pieces of Renaissance work in the country. This 
was boarded up and necessitated a careful destruction of the 
wall above it. 
lancet window, the upper part of which is in beautiful preserva- 
tion, though the lower part had been cut away to give entrance 
to the Master of the Rolls’ pew from his Georgian house, which 
is, alas! now demolished beyond recall. The lancet window 
can be nothing else than a portion of the original chapel built 
“by or in the time of Henry III? A similar lancet window has 
“made its appearance on the south side. But the chief dis- 
‘covery of all, and that which calls for an instant stoppage of 
further destruction, is that made (thanks to Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s 
research) at the east end. There the original: chancel arch, 
with relics of Purbeck marble capitals in the very best style of 
the best period of the thirteenth century, has been discovered 
embedded in and hidden’ by the plaster within and the flints 
without. It was not even known or suspected that there had 
ever been a chancel.’ The chancel was apparently pulled down 
by Inigo Jones, and the chancel arch walled up with its own 
members, the crown of the arch being cut off, and the ruins of 
the chancel itself. 

“The existing chapel then, 1s not, as is stated even by 
Mr. Augustus Hare, a building of Inigo Jones, but- a building 
of Henry III. 

“ He originally founded ‘the Rolls’ as a Domus Conver- 
sorum, or house for the reception of converted Jews, in 1232, 
the keeper or master of which eventually became identified 
with the keeper or master of the Rolls of Chancery. It is 
highly probable that some of the building may be more ancient 
still, as it is probable that it stands on the site of.a Jewish 
synagogue, as Henry III. had a pleasing way of taking their 
places of worship from the favoured nation and converting 
them to Christian uses. Thus he treated the once famous 
house of St. Anthony in Threadneedle Street. Of that, how- 

_ ever, there is as yet no proof. Certain it is that the still erect 
walls of the Rolls Chapel date from the thirteenth century, that 
they saw the birth and have outlived the destruction of the 
separate jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery and the Master 
of the Rolls. It is true that the walls have been patched and 
pulled about as much as walls could be. Windows have been 
cut in half, buttresses shaved off, beautiful ashlar work, such as 
still remains above the chancel arch, replaced by an amalgam 
of chalk, stone, bricks and plaster. But for all that the essen- 

‘tial structure of Henry III. remains. All its patchings and 
defacings and restorings are but an epitome in miniature: of 
the history of the country. Is Parliament a less interesting 
institution because the work of the seventeenth century and the 
nineteenth century has been used to patch and change the 
essential structure of the thirteenth? Surely not. Surely, 
then, this record is a more valuable record, a more living docu- 


The last few days have brought to light there a | 


ment of antiquity than the papers, for the mere storage of 
which it is proposed to destroy it. It may be that destruction 
has gone too far and that it is not possible to save the building 
asa whole. But what is left should be preserved, under cover 
if need be, but by some means religiously preserved. At all 
events, the First Commissioner of Works should stay further 
work, beyond that of exploration, until a jury of architectural 
and historical antiquaries has sat upon the corpse.” 


Municipal Buildings. 

S1R,—In the paper on this. subject read to the Architectural 
Association, Mr. H. T..Hare’s remarks on the plan submitted 
by us for the Sheffield Municipal Buildings, though flattering 
to us and for which recognition we have to thank him, is in 
some respects not accurate. . 

His statement that “to adopt it strictly would usually 
involve increasing the number of storeys to an undesirable 
extent, as was the case in question,” can be seen to be not 
correct by reference to the specification for our patent, wherein 
is shown a plan for no less than six departments on one floor ; 
and as a matter of fact we had designed several plans for the 
Sheffield Municipal Buildings with three departments on each 
floor, and with consequently one storey less in height than the 
one submitted ; and our chief reason for submitting the plan 
with two departments on each floor and with the additional 
storey, was to keep strictly within the condition as to cost by 
the saving of about one-third of the extent of foundations and 
of roofing. We have read with interest the other remarks of 
Mr. Hare, and agree with him in many respects ; but neither 
he nor the other gentlemen present at the meeting appear to 
have touched upon one point which we have always thought of 
great importance, namely, the desirability of not making the 
offices of a greater depth than 21 feet from the front windows, 
if they are of an ordinary height and are to be sufficiently 
lighted. It is remarkable that this point is so generally 
neglected in municipal buildings when it is so well known a 
requirement in school planning. 

If you will permit us the remark, we may say that since the 


| publication of our plan, in examining several designs for other 


municipal buildings published in the professional papers, we 
have been flattered and somewhat amused to see the efforts 
which have been made to arrive at the same results without 
directly copying our plan.—Yours truly, 1 
FLOCKTON, GIBBS & FLOCKTON. ’ 
15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield : es 
January 20, 1896. oa 


GENERAL. _ | 


The Grafton Galleries will reopen on the 3oth inst. with 


a loan collection, principally consisting of the Barbizon school. 


There will also be a collection of 200 drawings 
Renouard, 


The Council Offices and town hall of the Hoylake and 
West Kirby Urban District are to be completed from the 
designs of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, of Birkenhead. 
The total cost of the completed scheme, exclusive of land, will 
be about 5,500/. 


Mr. W. Hanstock has prepared plans for the new public 
baths which are to be erected at Holbeck, Leeds. It is also 
intended to erect baths in the Hunslet district. 


Mr. Horace W. Collins, of Redruth, for many years 
chief assistant to the late Mr. James Hicks, architect, of 
Redruth, has been appointed Lord Clinton’s local agent. 

A Meeting was held at the Mansion House on Wednesday 
to protest against the contemplated destruction of the church 
of St. Mary. Woolnoth, to afford a site for a railway-station. __ 

M. Vespignani, the architect having charge of the pontifical 
palaces in Rome, has been elected a correspondent of the 
French Académie des Beaux-Arts. 

The Architects who constitute the jurés adjoints to judge 
the designs for the Prix de Rome this year are MM. Esquié, 
Lambert, Blavette and Gerault, with MM. Redon and Dutert 
as supplementary jurors. ‘Vis 

Mr. H. La Thangue’s picture, Some Poor People, has been 
purchased for presentation to the burgh of Dunfermline. 

The Edinburgh Town Council have approved of the 
elevations of the North British Railway Hotel and offices, of 
which Mr. Beattie is architect. 


Mr. J. Gregory Jones has completed the decoration of 
Newlyn Church, including a large fresco of Our Lord in Glory. 


by M. Paul 
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THE appearance of Mr. HERKOMER’S new process is 
opportune. Etching has become too popular, and plates 
are to be seen in shop windows which might be produced 
by a machine. Nor is practice always advantageous to the 
artist. In too many cases the use of the needle unfits the 
hand for working with the brush. The attempts at litho- 
graphy are suggestive of the deterioration in handling 
which has followed from etching. The new process 
compels its operator to work boldly, quickly, and with 
decision. There is no opportunity for niggling, or for 
continual change of intention. It is a case of broad 
masses vevsus fine lines, and the work must have an 
influence in producing breadth and simplicity of aim. It 
might have been suggested by Addé sur pazé, only there is 
less necessity for having the forms in relief. It resembles 
mezzotint, only that the soft cloth-like surface is unattain- 
able. It has, too, an affinity with lithography ; but while 
the latter depends on the aversion of a greasy ink 
to acid, and the attraction of grease for grease, in 


the new process powder is absorbed, and forms a granu- | 


lated surface that is more or less coarse in_ pro- 
portion as the ink or liquid by which the drawing 
is made is iaid on boldly or thinly. Vigorous 


action is as needful as in the pottery process we have 
mentioned, or in fresco. An artist must therefore be ‘in 
the mood” when he undertakes one of the plates, and be 
able to have a very definite idea of what he proposes to 
express. On that account the new process, apparently, 
will be better adapted for what may be called lyric 
work, that is, a record of temporary feeling than for 
reproductions of designs or pictures of other men. Mr. 
HERKOMER is. dexterous in most manual processes 
which relate to art, but he may have had as many failures 
as BRUMMEL when tying cravats before he achieved the 
samples he has exhibited. It is possible that the early 
attempts to utilise the ink and powder will not be gratifying 
to novices, but however common may be the failures, 
the new process has capabilities which are not presented by 
either etching or lithography, and it merits the attention of 
all artists. 


THE original design by GEoxGE MEIKLE Kemp for the 
memorial of Sir WALTER Scott in Edinburgh differed in 
some of the details from the structure in Princes Street 
Gardens. In the first plate he contemplated a larger statue 
_of Scott and upon a higher pedestal. The existing statue 
is too small for the shrine. He wished also to have the 
‘statue approached by a great many steps. The memorial 
was to be surrounded by a wall of masonry with a coping 
pierced with quatrefoils and fianked by small buttress towers 
at the four angles. On the other hand, Kemp did not 
originally contemplate the statuettes of Scort’s creations 
which now impart an air of animation to the memorial. 
‘Some admirers of Scotr and Kemp are endeavouring to 
‘have the work altered in order to bring it nearer to the 
original design. It is practicable to have the steps, the 
enclosing screen and the towers. Whether it is wise to 
make changes so long as the disproportionate statue and 
pedestal must remain as they are may be doubted. Effective 
as is the monument, it is not more remarkable for purity of 
detail than the tower of the Antwerp Cathedral. KeEmp’s 
angle-towers are the weakest part of his design, because he 
could not introduce an excess of picturesqueness in objects 
‘that are so simple. An alteration in the present railing 
would be an advantage, but it is now, we fear, too late to 
go back to his original conception of *‘ John Morvo.” 


Ir is not satisfactory to find the borough surveyor of 
Burnley admitting that many chimneys in the town are “ out 
of plumb,” but anyone who is acquainted with Lancashire 
towns will not be surprised. The old factories were not 
always built for endurance, for the owners expected to 
‘insure a competence which would enable them to retire 
within a limited period. But there is a prevalent notion 
that time can compensate for the jerry-builders’ errors. It 
was supposed, for instance, that because the chimney 
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which fell recently and killed some people had lasted 


about eighty years there could be nothing defective in the 


construction. Not only were the owners satisfied upon 
the security of the chimney, but without hesitation they 
laid a drain across the base in a way that would be 
dangerous in a new work. Bricks fell from time to time 
without exciting apprehension in the owners. ‘The tenants 
of the small houses which were threatened by the chimney oc- 
casionally asked if it were safe; and, asthey might expect, their 
fears were treated asimaginary. The owners and all employed 
on their property were conveniently blind to every sign of 
danger, and oblivious about all rumours on the subject. 
As the coroner said, the owners had shown the very greatest 
moral culpability in neglecting the interests of those who 
were living underthem. ‘The only verdict which, after such 
a story of neglect and indifference as was related, couid be 
arrived at was the following :—‘‘ The jury attach the whole 
of the blame to the owners, inasmuch as they have had 
repeated warnings of the dangerous condition of the 
chimney. ‘Two official notices have been served by the 
borough surveyor, one in July 1894, and the other in 
May 1895, also several warnings by the tenants ; yet still 
they refused to take the chimney dewn. The jury are of 
one opinion, viz. that the loss of lives and property is due 
to the negligence and indifference of the owners.” In the 
interests of justice, it is to be hoped the declaration of the 
jury will not be neglected by the authorities. 


THE Lords of the Committee of Council on Education 
have directed the formation at the Bethnal Green Museum 
of a loan collection of examples of English furniture and 
figured silks of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which will be opened in April next in the galleries 
recently occupied by the National Portraits, which 
are now removed to Trafalgar Square. In order to 
ensure the formation of a thoroughly representative col- 
lection, the assistance has been invited of a number 
of gentlemen eminently qualified by their knowledge to ad- 
vise with regard to these branches of industrial art, which stil] 
form, as they did in the past, the main handicrafis of the East 
of London. The interest taken on the Continent in English 
eighteenth-century furniture is shown by the fact that Com- 
missions have recently come from Germany and Austria to 
inspect the examples of the works of CHIPPENDALE, 
SHERATON and HEPPLEWHITE in the South Kensington 
Museum, and to secure authentic specimens or good copies 
for the commercial museums of Strasburg and Vienna. 
Recent changes of fashion have caused a demand for 
eighteenth-century patterns in figured silks, the manufacture 
of which formerly gave employment to 60,000 weavers in 
the East of London, and the designs of the early days of 
GEorGE III. are now being revived or adapted. Possessors of 
dresses and costumes made of thesesilks will be invited to lend 
them for exhibition, and,as eighteenth-century trade pattern 
books—which attach to cut examples of the silks the names 
of weavers and merchants—will be included, comparisons 
between the designs in these samples and the patterns in the 
old costumes will probably lead to greater accuracy in dating 
the English figured silks already in the possession of the 
Museum. The loan collection will remain open for six 
months ; and, in addition, the Bethnal Green Museum will 
be enriched by the generous loan by Sir Wo.iastTon 
Franks of his collection of European porcelain, and by 
the CHANTREY Bequest collection of pictures lent by the 
Royal Academy. 


MANUFACTURERS have reason to complain of the 
facility with which foreign manufactures are made to 
pass as British, and to pass through custom-houses at 
home and abroad. It is now proposed (1) that there 
should be a national trade-mark, for tne purpose of indicat- 
ing that the goods bearing it are British productions ; (2) that 
this mark be registered at home and abroad, as other 
and private trade-marks are registered, for the purpose of 
protecting it from piracy, in accordance with the laws 
of the various countries of registration. (3) That, subject 
to certain limitations as regards quality in special cases, it 
shall be free for the use of all producers of British 
goods who care to employ it. (4) That, to secure registra- 
tion abroad, the good offices of the Government shall be 
employed. ‘4 
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+. THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON. 
ae HAT reader of Zhe Architect, who looked at the 
W illustrations of Lord LricHron’s house, could 
have imagined that before the month expired in which they 
-were published, the owner would have passed away from 
the enjoyment of the treasures he had collected within its 
walls, and from the crowd of friends he welcomed in the 
rooms? Lord LeicHTon’s position was unique, and if 
friendship were wanting for him, selfish interest will excite 
regret among artists for his loss. Unfortunately, in this 
country, art is not appreciated as it should be, nor on sound 
reasons. The late President was a force that obliged 
people to assume a liking for art which they were not 
likely to do through any other cause. He helped to dispel 
the notion that artists were men who were wanting in 
refinement of manner, and who were unacquainted with the 
courtesies of society. His address and deportment were 
a confutation of the charges of Bohemianism under 
which so many have had to suffer. He demonstrated 
by his everyday life that it was possible to practise many 
-kinds of art, and to seek as high prices as could be obtained 
for, pictures and statues from dealers, and to continue to | 
be a scholar and a fine gentleman. In drawing-rooms he 
-served the cause of art and artists as well, at least, as in his 
painting-room, and his lightest conversation exercised as | 
much influence as any of his elaborate biennial discourses 
to students. He attained a position in the world that was | 
higher than that of any of his predecessors in the 
presidential chair, but he was never the man to close the 
approaches against brother artists who were ambitious to | 
‘follow him. 2 

It may be allowed that his success in society was, after | 
‘all, only a sort of local triumph, and related to the West 
‘End rather than to the universe. Foreign compilers of | 
‘biographies of contemporary celebrities were to be excused 
if they omitted the name of Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON from | 
their pages while they mentioned several English artists. 
In foreign exhibitions the President’s paintings did not | 
always win the highest rewards, but those circumstances | 
only emphasise his peculiar utility among us. He was the 
official representative of English art, its living piece of | 
decoration, and as longas he discharged his duties faithfully 
and successfully it was unnecessary to inquire whether he 
was one of the world’s wonders. 

‘It must be said, however, that he did not always obtain 
the appreciation he merited as an artist in this country, and | 
foreigners were not so much to blame if they took the cue 
from English journals or records of auction-rooms, and | 
undervalued his works. Lord Leicuron had to: pay the 
penalty usually inflicted on those who dare to be original | 
and consistent. He told the students of the Academy that 
if their work was to live it must be the direct and truthful 
reproduction of their own individual emotions and not the | 
echo of other men’s emotions. In that manner he acted 
himself, and, of course, he was misunderstood. Apparently 
his idea of art was that it should be decorative. A subject, 
therefore, required to be adapted according to determined 
principles. His Cimabue’s Madonna Carried in Procession 
through the Streets of Florence, which was his trial-piece in 
England, represented the Italian painter, with his pupil 
GioTro and a party of friends, walking alongside a garden 
wall built in parti-coloured stone with an ornamental 
cornice. The only spectators were three ladies and a baby 
in a balcony, two or three people at one end, and DANTE 
leaning against a corner. In his masterpiece, the 
Daphnephoria, which came forth twenty years afterwards, 
only four children appeared to be attracted by a procession 
of the most beautiful beings that were supposed to exist in 
the Greek city. Both pictures seemed untruthful to the 
inhabitants of London or of any large town, for they knew 
well how easily crowds can be attracted by insignificant 
things in England, and it seemed reasonable to suppose 
that in Florence and Thebes there was no less weak- 
ness for spectacles. The two frescoes at South Kensington 
are likewise puzzling to visitors who have only their own expe- 
rience and the representations in the illustrated papers as 
standards of the true in art. They cannot understand how 
a crowd of beautiful women should select an unroofed spot 
for their toilettes, which is open to the gaze of a crowd of 
irreverent watermen and porters, not one of whom casts a | 
glance on the ladies, while in the background where there ! 


_all our readers know, in Scarborough in 1830, 


i that love of colour 
| the 


are no spectators there is a massive screen of masonry with 
openings that are carefully draped. In the companion 
work, the A7ts of War, the group of citizens’ daughters who 
are engaged in needlework at the feet of the volunteers are 
supposed to be also invisible to the men who are arming 
within a few feet of them. The artist was aware of all the 
objections which critics disposed to be moved only by the 
infallible principle of common sense could have ‘against his 
pictures. But from first to last he adhered to his own 
methods. There never was a painter who had more contempt 
for the policy which gains repute by descent to the level of 
the market, and at a time when Classic scenes, Medizeval 
scenes and imaginary.scenes appeared to be inspired by the 
work of the newspaper draughtsman, his resolution to stand 
aloof was the act of a man of courage. 

If the late President had tacked to suit every whim of 
the public there would be an excuse for him which is 
seldom available. LEIGHTON was educated in a way which 
was enough to make any student sceptical about the exist- 
ence of any established principle in art. He was born, as 
In his 


| infancy he was taken to the Continent, and it might be 


said that until he was a man of thirty he was subjected to a 
series of educational experiments that were inspired by 
notions the most opposed. What he acquired in one city 
he had to unlearn in another. In Florence he found start- 
ling splashes of colour constituted art, and up to the last 
the power of the teachers of his boyhood sometimes 
got the better of him, while in Germany he was assured 
was a culpable indulgence of 
senses—a sort of concupiscence. When young 
LEIGHTON sat at the feet of the ‘‘ Nazarenes” in Rome, 
he accepted the theory of their prophet, OVERBECK, 
that when RapHaeL painted the glorious Ga/atea Heaven 
had abandoned him. By other teachers he was convinced 
that RapHAEL was almost worthy of worship. He worked 


' under men who believed the painter should become the 


auxiliary or the supplanter of the preacher, and under others 
who only knew what a sermon: was through hearsay. 
Nobody can tell how much he suffered and how he acquired 
the expérience which enabled him in his first presidential 
address to warn students about the opposing doctrines 
which fashion and theorists and artists would lay down for 
them. But the conflicting agencies which operated on him 
produced the effect of compelling him to believe that the 
painter’s art cannot take the place either of literature or of 
music, that it has its own province in which it can excite a 
delight which is unattainable by any rival. The simplest 
spoken homily, he once said, “if sincere in spirit and lofty 
in tone, will have more direct didactic efficacy than all the 
works of all the most pious painters and sculptors from 
Giotto to MicuEL ANGELO, more than the ‘ Passion music’ 
of Bacu, more than a requiem by CHERUBINI, more than 
an oratorio by HANDEL.” 
The painter in “‘ Timon of Athens” says— 
A thousand moral paintings I can show, 


That shall demonstrate the quick blows of fortune 
More pregnantly than words. 


But LeicHTon avoided those ethical productions. He 
accepted art as the representation of beauty, and his 
figures were deserving of admiration, although they might 
point no moral. Hence it was he went back in thought to 
the Greeks, as if they were kindred spirits, and became, as 
it were, a transmigrated AprELLes. He selected also 
subjects from Greek legend as being the best adapted 
to express his aims. It is not unlikely there was another 
cause. ‘The temper of a woman,” 
Wakefield, “is generally formed from the turn of her 
features,” but men also are operated on in that way. Who 
knows whether LercHTon did not assume the style of an 
ancient Greek from having the face and figure and bearing 
of an Athenian of the Periclean days? For he could 
express incident effectively. His Dante in £xile is equal 
to a chapter in the poet’s biography, and his illustrations in 
“* Romola” not only make the text clear and exalt the novel, 
but are more easily remembered than GEORGE ELIoT’s 
descriptions. In becoming subservient to any writer, 
LEIGHTON was, however, fettering his genius. He is only 
ae at his best whenever he has to consider his imagination 
alone. Bh) 

One result of his manner of regarding art was the esteem 


said the wise Vicar of. 
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in which he held all varieties of decorative work—the weaver, 
the potter, the metal-worker, the carver, and other crafts- 
men became his allies, as well as the architect and the 
sculptor. The photographs of his own house afford 
evidence of his eagerness to be surrounded with all varieties 


of art, and it must have been a bitter pang to leave behind | 


him so much which he regarded with an affection that was 
heartfelt. The height he attained in competition with his 
contemporaries was seen in the Daphnephoria. It 
suggested the worship of ideal beauty, and all who saw it 
in the Jubilee Exhibition at Manchester must have felt that 
it was worthy to form the climax of all the artistic endeavour 
of Englishmen in the nineteenth century. Amidst many 
noble works it became incomparable from its symbolism. 
It is commonly supposed that decoration is only of a 


transient nature and can be lightly executed. His love for | 


art preserved LEIGHTON from that delusion. His thorough- 
ness was early exhibited in the wonderful drawing of the 
Lemon Tree, of which we published a reproduction many 
years ago. It is no exaggeration to say that every leaf was 
a portrait, and not one of the pre- Raphaelite brethren could 
have surpassed it inaccuracy. In order to gain truth in his 
representation it was his custom to make wax or clay 
models of all his figures, and his countless studies reveal the 


toil of the favourite of society in order to avoid the least | 


error in form. It was a natural transition to proceed from 
his figurines to figures on a large scale. What dis- 
tinguishes his A/hlete Wrestling with a Python and his 
Sluggard is the anatomical accuracy displayed in them, and 
by which for the purposes of study they are equal to any 
écorché. A similar endeavour to do everything well was 
seen in his command of the Artists’ Corps, which under him 
attained remarkable efficiency. It was no less apparent at 
the meetings of the Royal Academy. To his oratory it 
might be objected that it was over-elaborate, and more 
suited to the grand time when there was leisure to hear 
as well as to compose than to our busy days, when tele- 
grams and postcards appear to rule literature. 

But Lord LricHton’s many-sidedness and apparent 
power to reconcile antiquity with the notions of our 
days could not be kept up without perpetual toil, and 
the demands on him by society were still more exigeant. 
For him there were no sabbaths, as every Sunday many 
friends flocked to his house, and the majority had to 
be satisfied with remarks or anecdotes which could be 
related at dinner-tables and other places. Lord LEIGHTON 
was, as not uncommonly happens with artists, like 
most of his own figures, lithe and active, but the 
necessary demands on his time, as one of his physicians 
says, “fully occupied his so-called leisure,” and the con- 
stant attendance at dinners and parties undermined his 
strength. In a good cause, and in no small part for the 
benefit of others, Lord LricHTon sacrificed his life and 
deprived the Academy of a President who, we fear, cannot 
be equalled by any successor. 


CHARLES |. AND HIS PICTURES.* 


f ‘HE hope which filled the minds of English and foreign 

artists who lived in the early part of the reign of 
CuHarLes I. was expressed by FRANK Junius, ot the 
“ Pictura Veterum,” when in his dedication of his book to 
the King he wrote, ‘“ Triumphat profecto, et porro 
triumphabit tanto Maecenate Pictura,” for with such a 
patron it was generally believed that the art must triumph 
then and afterwards. 
majority when he laid out as much money as he could 
wheedle out of his father in the purchase of pictures. It 
was also characteristic of a representative of Divine right 
that no less early he posed as a connoisseur and laid down 
laws about painting which were accepted by the courtiers 
if not by the artists. He was so fastidious as to be dis- 
satisfied with the style of Rusens. A picture was ordered 
from the Fleming, but when it arrived the Prince would 
not allow it admission into his gallery. There is nothing 
to show any resentment on the part of the diplomatist- 


* The Portfolio: The Picture Gallery of Charles I, By Claade 


Phillips. London: Seeley & Co. 


Cuares had hardly attained his | 


admiration for the judgment of His Royal Highness. 
CuaRLEs utilised RUBENS, especially as an expert, and was 
utilised in return, but neither as Prince nor as King did he 
bestow as much patronage on him as was anticipated. The 
master’s pupil, VANDYCK, carried off the spoils, probably 
because he inspired less fear in the Court. 

English artists were not neglected. According to old 
BENJAMIN West, the second President of the Royal 
Academy, “CHARLES THE First gloried in counting among 
his natural subjects In1Go JONEs, his architect, and Dorson, 
who rose to eminence in painting.” The expression ofthe 
royal gratification was not likely to be heard in public, but 
CHARLES appears to have bestowed more or less patronage 
on the few artists who could claim to be Englishmen. His 
encouragement of native talent, although trifling if com- 
pared with his treatment of foreigners, might be considered 
munificent if contrasted with what was done by his two sons 
when they reached the throne. CHaARLEs also appears to 
have anticipated GrorGE III. in patronising an Academy, 
or Museum Minervae, which was set up in Covent Garden 
in 1635, with Sir FRANCIS KINGSTON as a director. It was 
endowed with a coat of arms, and on that account probably 
only ‘‘gentlemen ” were allowed to enter as pupils. It was 
not successful. Thirteen years afterwards another of the 
King’s agents, BALTHAZAR GERBIER, opened an Academy in 
Bethnal Green for all “noble sciences and languages.” 

It is asa collector rather than as an encourager of native 
art that CHARLES gained reputation abroad. One French- 
man records how the King carried his acquisitiveness to 
such a length as to exceed the chief collector of that 
age, Puitie IV., and in that way raised the prices of 
pictures to triple their former value, and made works of art, 
in consequence, become articles of commerce. According 
to another writer, all the finest pictures in Italy and France 
were allocated to England. But for a long period the in- 
formation obtainable on the subject of CHARLES as a 
collector was derived from the untrustworthy gossip of 
Horace WALPOLE, and men of a like species. The 
investigations of Mr. Sainspury, and the documents issued 
by the Record Office, have illuminated the subject with 
clear light, and it is now easy to have a more accurate 
acquaintance with royal transactions than was possible for the 
majority of the courtiers at Whitehall. The information 
that is available has been utilised by Mr. CLaupDE PHILLIPS 
for the latest ‘‘ Portfolio” monograph, which, we may add, is 
the first of an enlarged series, and, in consequence, we have 
a definite work on a subject that is not sufficiently under- 
stood. . 

It may be asked, Why should people at the close of 
the nineteenth .century concern themselves about the 
property of CHar.es I. in the form of pictures any more 
than about his other varieties of property? Inthe first place, 
the pictures were afterwards assumed to be national property, 
and they were of an importance which makes their exporta- 
tion become a national loss. For,as Mr, CLAUDE PHILLIPS 
well says :—‘ To recall that England held, though only for a 
short quarter of a century, collections of pictures and 
works of art in many respects above rivalry, and as a group 
certainly without any equal in their own time ; to see how, 


deliberately loosening her grasp on them, she enriched 


' eager rivals, whose gain has been permanent, is—it must be 


repeated, though the cry should become monotonous—even 
now to suffer an intolerable pang.” AE 

CHARLES, as we said, began early. When he went on 
his quixotic expedition to Madrid, he appeared to be as 
much occupied with amateurism as with the wooing of the 
Infanta. It is said that he showed singular energy in 
gathering pictures at exaggerated prices. He tried to 
obtain manuscripts and drawings by LEONARDO DA VINCi. 


-He admired King Puitip’s pictures with so much en- 


thusiasm that his Majesty felt obliged to present some of 
them to him. He was unable to bring back a wife from 
Spain, or any assurance of armed interference on behalf of 
his sister in the Palatinate, but he enriched England with 
such pictures as were never seen before in any part of the 
island. He appears to have then had at his command as 
agent the mysterious BALTHAZAR GERBIER D’OUVILLY, the 
architect. He was supposed to be afterwards a foil to 


| Rusens, but the two artists were most likely in league, for 


there were afterwards suspicions about GrRBIER’s honesty. 
In his old age, after meeting with the common fate of 
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courtiers, he was able to return to his old profession, and 
found clients who trusted him. 

King Jamss, although he loved his son with excessive 
affection, must have hesitated at the expense of gratifying a 
taste for fine art ; but the sapient monarch died, enabling 
CHARLES to ascend the throne in his twenty-fifth year. 
‘One of the first effects of the change of rulers was seen in 
the increase of the number of agents. In addition to 
Rusens and GERBIER, there weré the English CARLETON, 
NicuoLas LanigRE and DanieL Nys. Several noble 
amateurs were at that period engaged in collecting, and it 
may be assumed. that occasionally they informed His 
Majesty about treasures that were attainable. Mr. CLAUDE 
Puriiies describes their operations, of which the results 
were to be seen in the King’s palaces. In addition to his 
‘purchases CHARLES had the first claim on the services of 
-VANDYKE, a painter of whose works he was an enthusiastic 
admirer. - The artist was not uvgrateful, for his portraits of 
Cuar_es and his family are among his noblest works. . It 
would require nothing less than a ‘ Portfolio Monograph ” to 
give a brief description of the treasures which were obtained. 
But there is a summary given by Mr. CLauDE PHILLIPS 
‘which will suggest the variety of schools represented and 
the number of masterpieces, now among the chief attractions 
of foreign galleries, which were derived from tne roya 
English galleries. 


The Quattrocento was necessarily, and for obvious reasons, scantily 
vepresented, Still, the Royal collection could show on its walls the 
finest purely decorative work of that period at its climax, Z/e 
Triumph of Fulius Cesar of Mantegna, and rot the hopeless wreck 
which now at Hampton Court excites even more regret than admira- 
tion, but a series of temperas, bright and pure in their sharply 
contrasted tints, and marked by that austere beauty peculiar to the 
master which we may conjure up for ourselves by a study of such late 
works as our J/adonna and Child with Saints at the National Gallery, 
or the Verge des Victoires and the Parnassus of the Louvre. The 
cartoons of Raphael have already been estimated at their true worth, 
and luckily they remain the greatest artistic treasure of the British 
Crown, . We may no longer maintain Za /i7/a in the commanding 
position claimed for it by the King’s contemporaries, or agree with 
Philip 1V. when he called it the pearl of his collection. We may 
not set upon the avowed producti ns of Giulio Romano the high 
value which the seventeenth century evidently attributed to them. But 
none would be found to deny the artistic value of the St. Petersburg 
St. George, by Raphael, er of the Little Madonna with Christ, if in- 
deed it was, as the writer has ven ured to surmi-e, the Verge de la 
Matson a Oricans, The King possessed in the St. Fohn the Baptast 
of the Leuvre a work which many conncisseurs of authority are still 
content to accept as from the hand of Leonardo da Vinci, besides a 
certain number of Milarese paintings of minor interest. What gallery 
of ta-day of thc se most famous fcr their Correggios, save perhaps that 
of Parma— as rich in sacred as the gallery of Charles was in mytho- 
logical works—can show a group surpassing the Fapzter and Anttope 
ot the Louvre, the two great temperas Marsyas and An Allegory (Vice 
and Virtue’) of the same gallery, the Education of Cupid of the 
National Gallery, ard the Holy Family with St. Fames ot Hampton 
Court? In those days England yosressed in the Concert Chamfétie 
of the Louvie what she has no lorger, a real and admirable 
Giorgicne ; to say. nothing of the Giorgionesque Shepherd with 
the Flute of Hampton Court, and other school pieces, Sut, afrer 
all, the Titians were the great glory of the King’s gallery, and, asa 
group united im one collection, they have never again bzen equalled, 
even by the mervellous series in the Prado Gallery, or those only less 
admirable collections of woiks by the master to te found in the 
Louvre, the Imperial Gallery of Vierna, the Accademia of Venice and 
the Uffizi, Imagine the Zze/ve (07 Eleven) Emperors hurg on the 
second line as splendid decorations, tugether with some of the less 
certified Titians of which a selection only have been enumerated. 
Then below, the Baffo presented to St. Peter by Alexander VI., the 
Lintombment of the Louvre, the less admirable zztombment of 
Vicuna (Duke of Buckingham), the Suffer at Emmaus, the 
so-called Alfonso cf Ferrara and Laura a Dianti, the so- 
called Alessandro de Medici of Hampton Court, the full-length 
Charles V, ot Madnd, the Venere del Parao of the Louvre, 
the Geri cu the Fur Cloak vf Vienna, the. Marguis del Vasto with his 
Family of the Louvre, the great Ecce Homo of Vienna (Duke of 
Buckingham), the Venas, the Herodias or Salome. the St Margaret 
weth the Dragon of Madnd, the Portvazt of the Painter by Himself 
also there, to say nothirg of imposing but more doubttul examples, 
such as 7e J/arguis del Vasto Haranguing his Troops and the large 
Kepose cz Egypt in the same sich gallery, and the Sz, Sebastian, 
repeating the gure in the Brescia altarpiece. In addition to this 
unexampled serics, let it be remembered that England held at the 
same moment the great Cornaro Hamily of the Venetian master, 
now belongiog to the Duke of Northumberland, but then in the 


possession of Vandyck, fiom whose representatives it was acquired | 


by the ancestor of the present Duke. A copy of this picture made by 
**Old” Sone, probably for Charles J., is No. 444 at Hampton 
Court. The th ez splendid Tintorettos already enumerated represented 
his fervent unrestrained genius as finely as it is represented in any 
Furopean gallery outside Venice. , ae 


| of 1854 and to the middle of 1855. 
‘ year we passed at the Baths of Lucca, dining together every 


CHARLES kept the pictures for the enjoyment of himself 
and his courtiers, but on the temper of the Englishmen 
of those days they were not likely to exert any softening 
influence. The religious works did not establish the 
orthodoxy of CHarRues, for they were supposed to be 
heathen or idolatrous creations. No sooner was it found 
that the King was not omnipotent than his pictures were 
seized and sold. <A few of them, from conscientious 
motives, were destroyed. -In 1645 the dispersion com- 
menced with the works in York House. After the execu- 
tion of the King, Parliament decided that his personal 
estate and those of the Queen and Prince should be 
inventoried, appraised and sold, except such parcels 
as should be retained for the use of the State. Com- 
missioners were appointed to make arrangements, and 
among them were WITHER, the poet, and Van BELCAMpP, a 
copyist of pictures. The sales were effected by private 
negotiations. Between 1649 and 1653 the amount received 
for pictures, drawings, furniture, &c, was 118,080/. 105. 2d. 
The most important of the reservations were RAPHAEL'S 
cartoons and MantTsGna’s Zriumph of Julius Cesar. 
Spain, the Netherlands, Sweden, France and Cologne were 
among the places that sent agents to the sales. 

Mr. CLAUDE PHILLIPS nas been able to identify the 
purchasers, and to trace the fate of the pictures in the 
majority of cases. A great many illustrations of the pictures 
are also given, ard the story of the dispersion is almost 
enough to make a reader forgetful of the illegalities of 
CuaRLES I., and to become tne opponent of a principle 
which deprived England of invaluable works of art. The 
monograph is well adapted to explain a chapter in the his- 
tory of galleries which has a national interest. : 


F, LEIGHTON IN 1854-55, 


CORRESPONDENT of the 77zmes supplies the following 
information abcut the late President at one of the most 
important periods in his artistic career :— 

When Leighton was a young man just emerging from the 
student stage, his most marked characteristic was his con- 
viction not only that he would succeed, but that he deserved 
success. Nothing but this feeling would have enabled him 
whilst still very young to conceive the idea of a great historical 
picture, to carry it out on a vast canvas in his Roman studio, to 
roll it up in a package addressed to the Royal Academy, 
Trafalgar Square, and not to exhibit any extraordinary sigus 
of elation when the news arrived that the Procession of 
Cimabue’s Madonna had been hung on the line and had been 
purchased by the Queen at the private view of the exhibition. 
All this took place before the young artist had attained his 
twenty-fifth year. The choice of the subject of his first picture 
throws a strong side-light on the painters personal history. 
In it art was glorified and its high priest honoured.. Cimabue 
was the first to raise the craft of painting from the mire 
of Byzantine conventionality and crude unrealities. He taught 
the world in which he lived, dark as the days were, how great 
a sphere that ofart was. The Florentines accepted his theories 
and his work and gave him a great social position in their midst. 
It was the apotheosis of theartist as well asthe art which attracted 
Leighton. The son of a prosperous English professional man 
and the grandson of another eminent physician, who had been 
knighted, it was not easy for him to overcome the prejudices 
against the Bohemianism of the artist’s career which were 
almost universal forty years ago, and have hardly yet died out: 
I remember hearing a relative of his, a clergyman, deplore, in 
1854, the persistency with which Leighton was throwing away 
his chances in life to become a mere artist. The uncle did not 
foresee the honours to be heaped on his nephew’s head, the 
great friendships, the wealth, the Oxford and Cambridge 
doctorates, and the peerage. na as 

I enjoyed constant intercourse with him during the whole 
The summer of the former 


day for three months. Finding the solitary splendour of the 
hotel at the “ Villa” irksome, he suggested that we should mess 
together in my lodgings, which happened to be close to a little 
restaurant. In after years, meeting in’ London houses, we 
always referred with pleasure to the modest, but always whole- 
some and cleanly feasts that Lucrezia, landlady, chef and 
waitress supplied us with at an almost nominal cost. To me, 
at least, that period was one of great value and interest, for it 
gave me the opportunity of studying the character of one 
whose personality was attractive in no small degree. He was. 


' the most brilliant man I ever met. 


The Roman winter in those days was an experience such as 
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cannot be enjoyed in the present day. The season lasted from 
November until after Easter. The grand monde occupied the 
most prominent position, nor did the English keep so much to 
themselves as they are often apt to do. In the fifties it was 
mot so easy to get to or from Rome as it is now, and when 
people came they came to stay. What a whirl life was in those 
winters in the eternal city! Everybody wanted to see some- 
thing of the artists, who were, however, generally shy and not 
easily unearthed. Not so with Leighton. If he breakfasted 
and dined at the Café Greco and the Lepre with his brother 
craftsmen, his evenings were passed in the best society. 
Among his accomplishments the one most in evidence was that 
of languages. I have heard him act a charade in French with 
conspicuous success in a drawing-room which included such 
guests as Robert Browning and his wife, Mrs. Fanny Kemble, 
tthe sister of our hostess, Mrs. Sartoris (sé Adelaide Kemble), 
the Duke of Wellington, a Royal Prussian Princess and a host 
of minor stars of the fashionable, artistic and literary worlds. 
But in the midst of the most brilliant social successes he never 
forgot that he was first of all an artist. Literally from a child 
the had planned his career, for he was taking lessons when he 
was only twelve years old. His industry was wonderful, and I 
do not think he ever ceased to be a student, although the close 
of his student career must be placed in the summer of 1854. 

When it was announced that the Cimabue picture was hung 
on the line at the Academy, the members of an artists’ club 
which he had founded the year before determined to give 
Leightona dinner. It was a great success, and mainly because 
his contemporary brother craftsmen were really delighted at 
the success of one of their number. Most of the season visitors 
in Rome were present on that occasion, and we all felt that we 
were giving an appropriate set-off to a career which was 
destined to be a brilliant one. Whether the phenomenal good 
fortune which attended Leighton’s first effort was quite the best 
thing for himself it would be hard to say. A year or two later 
one of his pictures was rejected by the Academy. But I do not 
think that he could have been greatly disturbed by such an 
occurrence, bitter as it is to most men, He longed and desired 
‘success ; but only in so far as he deserved it. When he was 
sharply checked in his upward career, he accepted the rebuke 
svith humility. For he wasamodest man. All that confidence 
in himself which in his younger days gave the casual observer 
the impression of conceit was founded upon a just confidence 
in his own powers. As a painter anda sculptor, he showed his 
generation what those powers were. It is not for me to 
‘criticise them, but I may claim to be able to put on record that 
their possessor was as modest as he was strong. I had not 
met him for years when, coming into chance contact with him, 
f told him how keen the interest had been with which I had 
watched his progress. ‘I am not satisfied,” he answered ; “I 
alone know how far I have fallen short of my ideal.” And, 
undeed, what true artist is there that does not fall short of his 
ideal? 


THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF BRITAIN. 


COURSE of lectures on “The Early Inhabitants of 
Britain” is now being delivered at Mason College, 
Birmingham, by Professor Windle. In the introductory lecture 
he announced that the greater part of the course would be 
«devoted to the consideration of the people themselves and the 
welics of their occupation which still existed in this country. 
Besides the tangible traces in earth and stone that were met 
with, there were many other traces in the customs, games, and 
an the laws of the people who had inhabited England in early 
times. There was, for example, a curious custom in some 
parts of England by means of which, when a man died 
intestate, his property, instead of going to the eldest son or 
being divided up amongst the family, was handed over entirely 
to the youngest son... That custom was traced back to the old 
reverence and worship of the family hearth which was so 
prominent a feature’in all the branches of the primitive Aryan 
stock. . The game of kiss-in-the-ring had been traced to an old 
Marriage custom by which the bridegroom had to identify his 
bride. when her face was partly hidden by a shawl. It was 
gradually dropped as a serious affair, and became only an 
accompaniment of the marriage festival, and finally had been 
transformed from a game connected with a wedding into an 
ordinary amusement. The “green gravel” song that was 
sung by children was also a relic of past ages, and few 
parents probably reflected that it was a funeral song and 
“green” meant the freshly-turned gravel ofa recently- dug grave. 
He proposed to take each of the races in detail and describe 
their special characteristics and relics and the social conditions 
under which they lived. Professor Windle said it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether a race of men existed in this country 
prior to the glacial period, a period of which traces were to be 
found in the Midlands in the shape of boulders which had been 
carried by the ice from Scotland and Wales. Shortly after the 
glacial period, and when this country was overrun by 


mammoths, beazs, the musk-ox, the hyzena and other animals 
the first race of people made their entrance overland; for 
Great Britain was then part of the continent of Europe, and 
dry land existed on the places at present occupied ‘by the 
Straits of Dover, the North Sea and St. George’s Channel. 
This race was called Paleolithic, which meant the race which 
used rough, unpolished stone weapons. There were two. 
groups of them—the riverdrift group, which penetrated as far. 
northward as a line drawn from Bristol to the Wash, and a 
second group, whose remains had been found in caves, who had 
penetrated as farnorth as the north of Yorkshire. A great many 
relics of the cave-menhad been found. The succeeding race was 
the Neolithic, who undoubtedly came to this country in boats, 
examples of which had been found in bogs and mosses, and 
were similar to the ordinary dug-out canoes of savages. They 
were made out of the trunks of trees, which were hollowed out 
with their stone axes and with fire. Neolithic meant polished 
stone, and the race were so called because they had polished 
stone weapons as opposed to the rough weapons of the Palzo- 
lithic men. As to whether the latter race existed when the 
Neolithic men came there were two opinions, One was that 
the race had been exterminated by some cataclysm, and the 
other that the two races amalgamated. However, there were 
proofs that the Neolithic men had mixed with the succeeding 
races, for there were traces of them existing amongst the 
present people. That was an important fact, because the 
Neolithic race was not Aryan, and did not belong to the great 
Indo-European race from which the Hindoos, the Persians, and 
others had their origin. The Neolithic race called this country 
Ivernia, or Ibernia, and there seemed very little doubt that the 
Basques were an isolated group of Neolithic people who had 
come clown to the present day. The next race of people that . 
took possession of our island belonged to the Aryan family and 
possessed a knowledge of metal, inasmuch as their weapons were 
made of bronze. There were two invasions of the bronze race, 
one probably taking place some two or three centuries before 
the other. The first to come were the Goidels or Gaels, and 
so far as could be judged they amalgamated with the Neolithic 
race. This was not the case with the second group, the 
Brythons, who invaded the country and who gave to it the 
name of Britannia, and who were the linguistic ancestors of 
the Welsh, the Cumbrians and of the people who lived in 
Brittany. The Brythons had left us a large number of striking 
remains. They built Stonehenge and buried their dead in 
round barrows, whereas the former race buried their dead in 
oval barrows. They now came to historical times, for the 
Brythons were the people who occupied the greater part of the 
country when it was visited 300 years before Christ by an 
expedition from Massilia, and who offered resistance to the 
invasion of the Romans. Professor Windle then proceeded to 
describe the manner in which the country was occupied by the 
Romans, and afterwards referred to the invasion by the 
Saxons. First, the Jutes came to Kent under Hengist 
and Horsa in 449; then the Saxons under Aelle landed 
at Chichester in 477, and afterwards the Angles at Norfolk 
and Suffolk in 547. The invasion of the Saxons was different 
from that of the Romans, inasmuch as the former carried 
on a war of extermination, and, as had been the case in all the 
invasions of this country, the Brythons were driven to the west. 
Roughly speaking, the country was occupied, the west half by 
the Brythons and the east half by the Saxons until §77 A.D., 
when a great battle was fought at Dearham, near Bath, and a 
Saxon wedge was driven into the west cutting off the people 
of the south from those of the north. The peninsula of Devon 
and Cornwall was called West Wales, and North Wales was 
the name given to the country we now know as Wales. In 607 
a great battle was fought at Chester, and another Saxon wedge 
was driven into the country of the Brythons, and the country 
north of that wedge was known as Strathclyde. There were, of 
course, isolated packs of Brythons left in various parts of the 
country; notably in Warwickshire, which accounted for such 
an extremely strong dash of the Celtic blood in all the inhabi- 
tants proper of Warwickshire. Subsequently the invasion of 
the Danes was described, and, reference having been made to 
the great battle won by King Alfred, the lecture was brought 
to a conclusion by an account of the division of the country 
agreed to between King Alfred and the Danish invaders. 


Mr. R. A. Bryden has delivered an address to the mem- 
bers of the Glasgow Master Wrights’ Association on “ Techni- 
cal Education,” in which he emphasised the importance of 
greater attention being given to the training of young 
mechanics in all that relates to the best interests of their 
respective crafts. The old apprentice system, he said, was dying 
out and giving place to the trades school. He referred to the | 
benefits which continental countries had secured for their 
population by the special attention which they had given to 
technical training. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Loca. authorities are too often disposed to seize upon 
apparent errors in building works in order, with the aid of 
reporters, to pose as the stern guardians of the public 
purse. In most cases they make themselves ridiculous, for 
the errors are imaginary. A case of the kind which called 
forth indignant eloquence has been exposed in Durham. 
The workhouse has been drained according to the plans of 
Mr. H. T. Gravon. Before granting a final certificate, he 
was eager to have the drains tested in the severest way, 
and in order that there might be no doubt on the subject, 
he asked that an independent operator should be called in. 
The report of the smoke test was of the kind that was to 
be anticipated, for slight openings were revealed which 
were easily closed. But if they were of no. great import- 
ance they were sufficient to send some of the guardians to 
their dictionaries in {order to discover the most injurious 
adjectives that could be applied to architect, contractor 
and clerk of works. Mr. Grapon remonstrated in a 
courteous but firm letter, and the contractor also stated 
that the outbreak of oratory was likely to injure his business 
reputation. The guardians grew alarmed, and some of 
them went so far as to deny that any injurious remarks 
were uttered. That plea was as audacious as the allega- 
tions, for it was made in the presence of the reporters and 
others who had listened to the obnoxious speeches. 


Ir is not often so interesting a history of a work of 
architecture appears in legal documents as is found in the 
statement of the Corporation in opposing the assessment of 
the Royal Exchange for income-tax purposes. The present 
building, which it is commonly said Sir WiLL1am Tite did 
not design, was opened by the QUEEN on October to, 
1844. It cost more than 170,o00o/. A further sum of 
about 20,000/. was expended on the roof of the quadrangle. 
The use of the building is free to the merchants, traders 
and citizens, and the maintenance of the Exchange with the 
payment of attendants and other officials invoives none of 
the frequenters of the quadrangle in any expense, The 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, however, assessed the 
building at 5,583/ in 1891-92, the. amount increasing from 
1885-86, when it was 3,296/. The figures were arrived at on 
the following basis :—Rents received, 9,908/.; less trusts— 
educational, 5ro/.; almshouses, 393/.; interest, 2,520/.; 
management, Io per cent. on rentals (less trusts), goo/.— 
4,3254.; net amount assessed, 5,583/.; duty, 2797. Although 
the Gresham Trustees (the Corporation and the Mercers’ 
Company) paid the duty from 1885 until 1891, it was at 
length resolved to pay no more, on the ground that the 
Royal Exchange is property of which the revenue is applied 
for the benefit of the public and for charitable purposes, 
and for the promotion of literature, education and science. 
The case is now under the consideration of the Court. 


THE Exchange has had a long history, and apparently it 
was never taxed to the State. In 1556 public bourse or 
meeting-place for merchants of the City, as well as for 
traders from all parts of the kingdom and foreign parts, was 
situate in Lombard Street. That bourse became in- 
sufficient, and a piece of land between Threadneedle Street 
and Cornhill was purchased by public subscription for 3, Bae, 
and was conveyed by them to Sir THomas GRESHAM to 
build a new, bourse. At his own charge he erected a com- 
modious edifice, which was opened with great ceremony 
as a public building by Queen Exizareru on the 2 3rd of 
January, 1570, and she caused the bourse by herald and 
trumpet to be proclaimed “The Royal Exchange.” Sir 
THomas GRESHAM, by his will, in 1575, provided, zzter alia, 
for certain lectures, and of “ the buildings in London called 
the Royal Exchange and the ‘pawns’ and shops, cellars, 
vaults, messuages adjoining ;” he left a moiety to the Corpora- 
tion of London for fifty years, and the other moiety to the 
Mercers’ Company in order that they should make the pay- 
ments directed in the will, and, if the Corporation and the 
company should, within the -fifty years, obtain license and 
authority fur the purpose, they should hold the buildings 
on for ever, “severally and by such moieties,” on similar 


trusts. The 23rd Elizabeth (1581) was passed for esta- 


blishing an agreement between Sir HeNry NEVILLE and. 


Dame GRESHAM for performing the will of Sir THomas 
GRESHAM, which Act provided that the Royal Exchange 
and all “ pawns” and shops, cellars, messuages, &c., adjoin- 
ing to it should be Dame GresHam's during her life, and 
after her decease one moiety should belong to the Corpora- 
tion and the other to the companies, to the uses and intents 


directed in the will of Sir THomas GRESHAM. The widow | 


died in 1596, and the Mayor and Corporation, with the 
Mercers’ Company, entered into possession of the 


Royal Exchange and the property bequeathed by the will 


and appropriated by the Act of Parliament. 


In 1666, the | 


Royal Exchange having been destroyed by fire, King) 
CuHaRLEs II. laid the foundation-stone of a new Exchange, 


which cost the Corporation and the company 80,000/. 
They continued to pay the lecturers, &c. The Royal 
Exchange, as rebuilt, contained, in the upper part, various 


shops, which were let and the rents taken by the Gresham 
trustees and applied in repayment of the money advanced. 
After. 
1737 the Royal Exchange fell considerably into disuse, and 
In 1767 an Act of 7 George III. | 
recited that the building was so much decayed that. 


by the Corporation for the rebuilding of the fabric. 
the shops were forsaken. 


its utter ruin was apprehended unless reparations were 
made, the expense of which was estimated at 10,000/. 


That sum was authorised to be raised on the Orphan Fund 
of the City, and in 1819 further reparations were made 
In 1838. 


by the City and the company at a cost of 43,000/. 


the Royal Exchange was again destroyed by fire. An Act. 


was passed for improving the site and the avenues thereto, 
which recited that the site was vested in the Corporation. 
and the Mercers’ Company on certain trusts, and that it: 


was €xpedient that a sum not exceeding 150,000/. should: 
be raised for the purpose of rebuilding the Exchange and 
of certain improvements. 
to carry out these objects, the plans to be approved by the 
Corporation and the company and to be submitted to “ the: 
Lord High Treasurer of the Commissioners of the Treasury.” 
The present building is therefore the third which has stood 
on the site, and the fourth which existed in the City. After 
340 years’ exemption it seems strange that it should be 
mulcted in taxes. 


ALTHOUGH the predecessor of the existing London. 
Bridge was removed nearly seventy years ago, a large 
portion of the stones can still be found in the Isle of 
Sheppey. The contractors for the new bridge were Messrs. 
JotirFE & Banks, and they had the disposal of the old 
masonry. ‘The Rev. R. Henry Dickson, in a letter to the 
Standard, tells how the stones found. their way to the Isle 
of Sheppey. It appears that Sir Jos—epH Banks came “into 
possession of an estate at Warden, where his son, 
DELAMARK Banks, lived. As the old bridge was pulled 
down, barges loaded with blocks of masonry were sent 
down to Warden ; the best pieces of stone were cut out of 
the masses of material and used for the church, and of the 
remainder pieces can still be seen about the Warden jetty. 
An inscription was placed in the tower commemorating 
this fact, and this memorial-stone is now set up in the 
garden of the principal house in the’ parish. A second 
inscription on polished granite, which was on the inside 
wall of the tower, is also extant, although it is, unfor- 
tunately, broken into two pieces.” Although the stones. 
from the bridge were sound, they were unable to withstand 
the force which is conquering Sheppey, and is more 


destructive to masonry than the traffic which passed over — 


London Bridge. 
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Architectural Antiquities of Mormandy. 


Church of Fonfaine-le-Henri, near 
Waen.—Il. 


§ HE first of the plates appropriated to this building 
a) embraces only a portion of the western compart- 
ment of the south side of the chancel, drawn in 
rapid perspective, the view being taken from im- 
mediately beneath the corbel table, for the sake of 
embracing the soffit of the arches and the projecting mouldings. 
Here, as at Bieville, the lintel or transom stone of the arch of 
entrance * assumes the form of the pediment, but rests upon 


* Mr. Cotman observes that much might be said in connection 
with this doorway upon the subject of the decorations of the semi- 
circular-headed arches in Normandy and in England. But, confining 
himself to heads of the peculiar grotesque character sculptured upon 
the arch at Fontaine-le-Henri, he remarks that such, though far from 
being very uncommon in Britain, are of extremely rare occurrence in 
the duchy, insomuch that he can recall no other specimens than those 
upon a large arch whch separates the nave from the chancel, in the 
church of Berigny, near St. Lo, and upon another on the south side 
of the church of Bracheville prés le Grand. The heads, in this last 
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CHURCH OF FONTAINE-LE-HENRI, NEAR CAEN, 


the jambs of the doorway on a level with the capitals. To 
the instances of a similar formation, adduced under the pre- 
ceding article, should be added the very remarkable one at 
Pen Church, in Somersetshire, figured in the “ Antiquarian and 
Topographical Cabinet.” On the lintel is sculptured the Lanb 
bearing the Cross, enclosed within a circle, flanked on either 
side by a nondescript animal, the whole supported by two 
crowned heads placed in niches in the jambs. 


instance, are precisely like those at Iffey Church, in Oxfordshire (see 
Britton’s Chronological and Historical Lllustrations of Anctent Archt- 
tecture), but they are confined to the archivolt alone, while at Iffley 
they are disposed in a double row, and form broad bands that encircle 
the pillars as well as the top of the arch. In England are the following 
instances, most of them figured in the works of Britton and Carter :— 
South doorway of St. Peter’s Church, Oxford ; south doorway of St. 
Peter’s Church, at Rasen, in Lincolnshire ; south doorway of Earls 
Barton Church, Northamptonshire; north doorway of Lullington 
Church, Somersetshire ; architrave on the east side of the cemetery 
gate, Canterbury Cathedral; west doorway of Kenilworth Church : 
south doorway of Moorwinstow Church, Cornwall; arches in the 
nave of ditto ; arches in the nave of Wymondham Church, Norfolk $ 
west doorway of the church of Barton St. Mary, Norfolk. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing, Mr. W. D. Carée, president, in the chair. Mr. V. 
Steadman was elected a member. 
Mr. NELSON Dawson read the following paper on 


Copper. 


Very little has been written on the subject of copper. 
How little one hardly knows until having, on occasion like 
this, to find chapter and verse, one goes a little more deeply 
than usual into it. In hunting up authorities one takes down 
from the shelf first, of course, “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
—which looms amid its contemporaries as the Zzmes 
amongst newspapers—afterwards those of lesser note. This 
course is both safe and respectable, and by so doing one is 
not likely to be committed to any very glaring error, nor, for 
that matter, to any particularly interesting truth. Here we 
find, however, all these authorities seem to agree in stating, at 
the outset, that copper received its name originally from being 
found in Cyprus—hence its Latin name cwfrum, and finally its 
present one. It is said to have been there mined by the Greeks 
or Romans or both; smelted by them and exported to the 
mainland to be worked on by their artists and artificers. After 
these statements, the encyclopedias that are illustrated seem 
to be anxious to change, if not the whole subject, at least this 
phase of it which otherwise might be getting dangerously 
interesting, and proceed to give many pages of illustrations of 
ore-crushing and stamping-machines that one would hardly 
connect with such a mild and domestic kind of metal as copper. 
These are of little account to the artist, and one turns: the 
pages hurriedly to the end of the article, which concludes by 
stating that this metal is of a reddish colour and has some 
mysterious chemical signification that would be understood 
only by a scientific expert. 

But seriously, the fact that copper did come from the little 
island of Cyprus long centuries before Christ is of interest, and 
a slight effort of imagination takes us back to the old Greek 
workers who, in their seaport town, went down to the quays to 
buy the metal in which they worked. As we see pigs of iron 
and lead on our quays nowadays unloading from some huge 
steamer, so was it with the old Greek seamen who had brought 
in their “hollow ships, whose oars splashed in the grey sea- 
water,” as Homer tells us, the irregular shaped lumps of copper, 
each stamped with the sign of the town from which it came— 
a head of Mars, an ear of corn, or may be the badge of Athene 
herself. The copper was thus brought within reach of the 
Greek workman, and ready for him to take in hand, but, some- 
what strangely, he did not use it until it was mixed with 
another metal and turned into bronze. 

Archeologists tell us of a Copper Age, when not only 
cooking and other utensils, perhaps armour, but knives and 
chisels and other things that required a cutting edge were 
made of this metal. They even speak of a metal statue being 
chiselled with copper chisels, and this on some ancient writer's 
authority. They were enabled to do this as they had some special 
knowledge of tempering copper as we now temper steel, so 
making it harder than the metal required to be chiselled. This 
is interesting, and, if true, and the method discoverable, it 
would be of benefit to those who work in copper nowaday. 

It will be well to point out here that heat softens copper ; 
hammering or any equivalent pressure, such as rolling, hardens 
it ; and no other processes than these are known or used. The 
same thing happens with other metals ; and even in steel, where 
the tempering is done by heat, it is the plunging while hot into 


water or other substance that effects the temper rather than the | 


heat ; for the steel, if allowed to cool right out gradually, would 
return to its softest form. This, however, is rather a digression, 
and the point that we were concerned with is about the Greeks 
using bronze rather than copper. There is a theory that bronze 
arose in the beginning from the fact of copper and tin being 
found side by side almost in Cornwall—not infrequently in a 
nearly pure state, which would thus need but little smelting ; 
that the natives who found and worked them knew by experi- 
ence that either alone was too soft for any practical purpose, 
and accidentally discovered that mixed together another metal 
was formed that had the very qualities they required. But 
what seems strange is that the Greek metal-worker who used 
sheet metal largely, and often in cases where hardness was no 
object, such as plates for covering doors and walls, the metal 
hammered into shape and pinned on to wood of which he made 
statues before the art of casting was invented, should not have 
beaten the sheet out of these lumps of the softer copper instead 
of the harder bronze. 

At present, in cases where sheet-metal is required to be 
ornamented with repoussé or beaten work, copper would, if 
possible, be always used, and bronze, as the Greeks used it, 
never—in fact, sheet bronze is not procurable for some reason. 
The nearest we have to it now is an alloy that is used by silver- 
smiths and called gilding metal. I am not sure of the constitu- 
tion of this alloy, but probably it is not a true bronze. Where 


used at all it is only to beat up and chase a pattern in from 
which silver would be cast ; it 1s never used for the beauty of 
itself as the bronze of old was. Neither this gilding metal of 
which we speak, or any other metal, silver or brass, is so 
pleasant to work in as copper, and that is perhaps why it is 
such a favourite. 

As specimens of the very high point the Greeks reached. 
with their beaten work in sheet bronze, one has only to recall 
the mirror cases ornamented with mythological subjects in 
relief. ‘The greaves, helmets and armour generally was treated. 
in the same way, hammered up out of flat sheet bronze ; and 
though everything they touched became, as if by magic, a work. 
of art of importance, the mirror cases, of course, take pre- 
cedence. One of the world’s treasures, “ The shoulder-straps. 
of Siris,” are worked in the method we have been considering, 
and those who do not know them should study them carefully 
at the British Museum. 

Where cast-metal was concerned, there is no doubt the 
ancients soon found out that copper was much inferior to bronze,, 
and when the art of hollow casting was introduced or discovered, 
about Sco B.C., the Greeks were so pleased at being able to. 
multiply their works of art that some of, their cities were 
crowded with bronze statues, and the alloy took as much hold 
of them as brass has of ourselves in these times. 

It is said that copper cannot be used for casting, either that 

it will not pour satisfactorily or cracks in cooling, gets air- 
holes in it, or some other reason ; but if one orders anything 
such as a door-handle to be cast in copper, the founders manage: 
it somehow after a little protesting, probably by adding so little 
tin as would make the metal run sweetly into the mould, but 
not enough to alter the colour. Anyway it is not worth much 
when done, for it is so soft that under the file it seems very like 
lead, and unless a casting in copper were particularly required 
for the colour, it would be more satisfactory to have it done in. 
some other metal. 
* As stated, the small amount of tin used to make the bronze 
run would not affect it much, but as more is added and the 
proportions of tin and copper vary, the alloy hardens up rapidly 
until the gun-metal stage is reached—which I believe is about 
33 per cent. tin to 67 copper—and this, as we know from 
experience, is a most valuable and useful metal. The colour 
that the copper and tin alloys take is very interesting, the red 
of the first named soon disappearing, and in the gun-metal 
alloy, where there is two-thirds copper to one-third tin, there is. 
certainly not two-thirds of the copper-red remaining. When 
about 40 per cent. of copper remains to 60 per cent. of tin, a 
lovely lilac colour is produced ; and after this, as the tin still 
further increases, the colour varies but little from the pale 
silvery quality of the pure tin itself. To artists this range 
of colour ought to be of considerable value—the mingling of 
them in one work would be so effective. The only objection 
would be that, as the colour varies, so their granulation and 
malleability varies too; and some alloys are so brittle that 
under the hammer they break into fragments lke common 
cast-iron. So that in choosing the colours of alloys it would. 
also be necessary to ascertain their conditions in other respects.. 
But several, at least, would be capable of being used in some 
other form ; and if we single out pure copper, gun-metal—the: 
lilac and tin—we should have four colours to deal with out of 
which a charming effect might be made. 

In talking about metal, its uses and design, the metal- 

worker, unconsciously perhaps, divides the subject in his own 
mind into three parts—cast, forged and sheet. Here are the 
three different treatments to which nearly every metal can be 
subjected, and the three processes that the designer can take: 
advantage of in thinking out his design. These practically are 
also the three different trades into which metal workmen are 
divided. It is not until we come to look closely into the thing 
that we see how widely apart these three branches he. One 
may not realise at the first glance that under the heading 
“cast” nearly all statuesque and sculptors’ metal-work must be: 
done ; and if we do not admit that it “must” be cast, at least 
we know that it always has been so up to the present, except 
in very early days. 
| For wrought work we may take, as an example, the Eleanor 
grille in Westminster Abbey, that monument of twelfth-century 
| skill in ironwork. 
For treatment of metal in sheet we might instance the 
| elaborate figure-compositions of Cellini’s time, that have since 
then been used to cover shields with, or to beat up a dish for 
an altar, or to put some repoussé ornament on a cup or other 
plane surface. Here, indeed, are three very different crafts so 
widely apart that really we should not wonder that they have 
become so much split up and separated, or that all metals are 
not capable of receiving all three treatments satisfactorily. 
Thus, with copper, we find it is practically useless for casting ; 
while in forged work we can with difficulty recall anything in 
this metal, so we are left with sheet, and here really lies the 
strong point of copper. 

The Encyclopzedia referred to states that copper is second 
‘only to iron in its malleability. That is as may be. The 
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kindliness of copper under the hammer in practice is a 
constant surprise. With care one is able to do almost 
anything with it—to bump it up into relief, and then, if it is 
wrong, to hammer it all flat and begin again ; to take a flat 
piece and hammer it first into a cup shape, afterwards drawing 
in the top and lengthening it upwards until the original piece 
of sheet copper is a vase, with oval body and long narrow 
neck. A metal-spinner of much experience said that in their 
trade the most difficult thing to do was the ordinary stetho- 
scope that doctors use. But a good coppersmith would not 
make any difficulty about such a shape if he had a good bit of 
copper to do it with. Formerly the common jelly-mould was 
the triumph of the craft, and it is easy to understand that to 
make a shape with many pinnacles and castellations from flat 
sheet, keeping a fairly even thickness and never tearing open 
the metal, took some skill (one uses the past tense because, 
probably, being such a very fine sort of craft, it is by this time 
obsolete and put aside in favour of a mechanical process, such 
as stamping). Repoussé has come to be the general term for 
all ornamental work raised on sheet copper by the hammer. 
The prefix “re” probably means back, so that it implies that 
some part of the metal is beaten back. It really hardly 
matters if, to gain the relief, one beats up the design from 
the back or beats the background in front. Pretty much the 
same end is reached. 

If you see a new pattern in a silversmith’s shop in Regent 
Street, a brush-back, mirror-case, or what not, in relief, that 
pattern has been bought by the shop from some chaser who 
has designed it and beaten it up in copper. The business man 
buys it, has it either cast, or, perhaps, a stamp made to turn it 
out by the hundred, each impression being slightly worked on 
to give an air of reality, or still more likely nowadays, would 
have a mould taken from the chaser’s copper pattern, and take 
electros from this. Besides these patterns, silversmiths have 
some of their large vase and bowl shapes beaten up in copper 
and finished with all the ornament complete and then silvered.* 
When the old Georgian tea urns passed away with our grand- 
parents, a great and interesting phase of the copper-worke1’s 
craft went. There was a considerable variety of design in 
them, and, being used by the richer sort of folk, the standard of 
design was kept up, and in all of them there was a refinement 
which, if not of the highest sort, shows an interest on the part 
of those who produced them. We do not think much of a 
globe shape in metal to-day when spinning can give us almost 
any shape we require, but in the days when such a form was 
raised by laborious hand work only, it demanded admiration 
and respect. 

The only equivalent we have to these old urns to-day are 
the brewers’ utensils, which seem to have altered but little in 
style or form for a long period. There are one or two firms 
who still make these old-fashioned measures, and for those who 
love good craftsmanship these things are quite fascinating. It 
is a fearful sort of joy, however, for one always fancies that the 
work is too honest and straightforward for these days, and that 
the ancient shapes and methods must give way in time to some 
cheaper and quicker process, and this good craft be left behind 
in the ghostly past with such old friends as the pattern makers, 
the horners, and others. All who have not seen and admired 
these things, which can be generally seen on the brewers’ carts 
in the streets, should hasten to do so, lest in a week or two 
they are all swept away and superseded by some modern 
machine-made article, made in New York or, more likely, 
Germany. 

In beating up small ornamental work in copper, especially 
when it is as small as silversmiths require, it is put down on a 
cement made of pitch and other ingredients. This is melted 
every time the copper is put down, and, besides holding the 
metal tightly, offers a slightly yielding material against which 
to hammer. If, when the copper is on the pitch, we take a 
punch and make a straight line—indented of course—that line 
will come out on the face of the metal asa clean, sharp line. 
If, however, we do not put the copper on to any cement at all, 
but make the indented line on it as it lies on the wooden bench 
it produces a very different effect on the face side. Now the 
line shows indefinitely, and instead of the metal being raised 
just where it was struck, the surrounding part is dragged up 
too. If an effect were desired between these two extremes, 
ene should place the copper on a half-way material, such as 
stiff clay or modelling wax. The result of the beating would 
also be half-way, neither too precise a line nor too blurred. 

It will be seen that these three courses are likely to give a 
considerable range, especially where the metal worker has some 
artistic capabilities ; but the usual way, which is generally the 
worse way, is to first trace on the face side of the copper the 
whole design, with what is practically an incised line, and then 
slightly bump it up here and there from the back. This js the 
cheapest and readiest way of getting an effect. But to get the 
best quality out of copper or any other metal with the repoussé 
treatment, let the face-side have the least possible amount of 
work—none at all, ifit can be helped. 

This point is an all-important one architecturally, for this | 


reason, that where ornamental copper would be used in a 
building as a decorative panel—a tablet with lettering or other- 
wise—it should “carry,” as a sculptor says, that is, the design 
should look clearer at a little distance off than it does close to. 
A design which is clearly and sharply cut and looks very well 
close to will not show to advantage at a distance, will not 
“carry,” in other words, while a design that looks somewhat 
blurred and indistinct close to becomes quite sharp and clear 
10 yards, off—it “ carries” exceedingly well. This is one very 
good reason for putting all the work possible on the back of the 
metal, leaving it somewhat blurred in front, and not “finishing” 
it, as they say, by chasing and putting a clean hard line around 
everything. : 

One objection that is made regarding copper when used for 
decoration in a house is that it requires cleaning, or it loses its 
chief beauty. Well, there is some truth in this, but it is not 
altogether correct. In the first place, if it be required to keep 
its own colour, it can be lacquered, and this, if judiciously done, 
will last a very long time, and is both easy and cheap to renew 
when necessary. but copper that is not lacquered—simply left 
and dusted in the ordinary way by the housemaid when the rest 
of the house is dusted-—will take a most delightful colour in 
time. When the word “ bronze” is used most of us think of a 
dark, almost black material, while its real colour is a pale gold, 
paler than the copper that so largely composes it. 

If, then, we are content to let bronze assume a “ patina” —- 
nay, hasten it, chemically—let us be content to let copper do 
so too, and we shall get a colour that is as rich as chemically- 
coloured bronzes. One of the most beautifully-coloured pieces 
of copper I have ever seen, and no Japanese ever approached 
its patina, was a large brewers copper vessel, such as was 
before spoken of, that between constant rubbing with a cloth 
and fresh spillings of liquid, had assumed a wonderful olive- 
green patina, hopeless to reach artificially. If, then, you have 
copper in a house and are not minded to have it cleaned or 
lacquered, let it be dusted with a soft cloth and it will require 
no more. 

Yet another means of preserving copper, and, by the way, 
that the Japanese use. The most familiar example is the so- 
called liver colour that was produced on our old-fashioned tea- 
urns—a dark brown-chocolate colour that took a high polish. 
This is produced artificially and with little difficulty by means 
of chemicals of different mixtures called “pickle” in the work- 
shop. Different pickle give different colours, from a pale 
saffron gold, a whole range of brown, occasionally a rare olive- 
green, to Indian red, but never in England reaching, the 
beautiful lobster red that the Japs have found out. 

There is a whole range of colours that once produced on 
the copper are not only themselves permanent, but act asa 
varnish in preventing an action of the atmosphere. The 
importance of this fact showed out recently in the case of a 
memorial tablet in a church which was desired to be of copper, 
the objection being that when the immediate friends had passed 
away, it would become uncared for and soon reach the dingy 
stage, a condition that the more familiar marble never reaches. 
It seemed difficult to find a metal that would do any better 
than copper, which was wanted, but with the aid of such an 
artificially produced patina the difficulty is removed, and there 
is no reason why copper should not be used. For any case 
where an inscription or lettering in any form is wanted, it may 
be said that no other metal opens out such chances as copper, 
especially if treated in an artistic manner, provided, of course, 
the design and execution is not left to the tender mercies of the 
usual commercial person. 

One can only refer to the lamentable state that mural 
brasses have reached in our time, and suggest that the 
artistically treated copper offers an escape from such terrors, 
especially if the tablet be within reach of an occasional duster, 
giving the slight amount of polish that makes the use of lacquer 
or other preservatives unnecessary. 

One other treatment of copper must be noticed before 
finishing, and as artists we shall feel it to be treading on unholy 
ground—electrotyping. Sometimes one thinks that this must 
be a fine process and a nineteenth-century blessing, while the 
next electro one comes across the whole thing is condemned, 
bag and baggage. A clever mechanic will turn out in electro. 
a copy of a repoussé dish that an expert could not tell from the 
original, unless he looked at the back. This is a thing to be 
thankful for, this tell-tale back of the electrotype, otherwise 
there would be no telling at all, so faithfully does it reproduce 
every mark, every touch of the hammer or chisel. It is inte- 
resting to know what is going on around us, and it may not be 
out of place to relate a little incident that occurred recently. 
In the workshop of a clever electrotyper a specimen of work 
was brought in to show. It was a small electric-light table- 
standard about 9 inches high, of interesting design and appa- 
rently highly chased in copper, with a good chocolate-brown 
patina, and mounted on a small oak plinth. “ Now this,” said 
he, “is electroed from a fine old Sheffield plate candlestick in 
the South Kensington Museum, and we have an order for a 
quantity. We have acquired the right to reproduce the things 
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in the museum, and, with our skill in this line, there is nothing 
that we shall not be able to copy.” 

Now, frankly, if I had seen this piece in a shop I should not 
have been able to tell how.it had been made, because it had 
been electroed in two halves and soldered up, so that the back 
could not be seen, and on the face only gave the evidence of 
highly-chased work and most careful finishing. 

One may say, if this has exactly the appearance of the 
correct thing, it must be as good. Most plausible, but most 
weak. There is often a sorry mind behind a fair face, and the 
fact that you can mechanically reproduce a good thing a 
hundred times makes it an hundred times worse. A good 
piece of copper or any other metal-work, on which an artist has 
spent time and care, will always be valuable, and equally the 
most exact reproduction of it, especially by any mechanical 
means, will always be valueless. Seriously and calmly, this 
form of copper work is the only one that may be called 
unlawful, and if we do not leave it altogether alone, it should 
only be used for the commonest purposes. 

We have now considered some of the good points and some 
of the bad points of copper, and the question naturally arises, 
To what use can this metal be put with advantage to-day? 

Well, externally, and excepting in the case of roofing, copper 
is not much used. There has been a mild desire to cover the 
door of a church or mansion with it occasionally ; in the case 
of the former with repoussé work, which we may imagine 
as capable of having a very rich effect. Sometimes one sees 
the name of a tradesman in high-relief letters in copper or a 
name plate by a door, in both of which positions they seem to 
get well rubbed, and invariably catch the eye as we pass. In 
one or two cases sheet copper has teen largely used in con- 
junction with woodwork in the decoration of big West-end 
public-houses ; and although here it looks afp/igué and cheap, 
that is not the fault of the copper. 

It may be well to take this opportunity of saying how 
difficult, but how important it is so to use sheet copper, or any 
other metal, that it does not look thin and papery, and as if cut 
out with scissors. Of course sheet-metal, unless of some 
thickness, is frequently cut into shape with shears, but if this is 
apparent when the work is finished the effect is disastrous. All 
the durable and hard qualities of the metal seem to disappear, 
and the thin, fragile, undurable character asserts itself un- 
pleasantly. For a glaring instance of this misuse in sheet- 
metal, though in iron, we have only to turn to the much-vaunted 
iron railing from Hampton Court Palace, in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, reputedly by Huntingdon Shaw. 

One would not be understood to mean that sheet metal 
must be made to look like cast or any other form of metal, only 
equally it must not be made to look like paper. If any metal- 
work looks thin and poor, not solid and strong and metallic, 
then the designer is no artist and the workman no craftsman— 
both have wasted their time and chance. Beyond these one or 
two things, then, one does not see copper used externally ; 
though, at least, wherever sheet-brass is used, there also cer- 
tainly sheet-copper may be used. Indoors it is different, espe- 
ciafly in domestic work. For a good, comfortable, home-l:ke 
and cheerful appearance in drawing-room, dining-room, or 
kitchen, one may safely say copper cannot be beaten. Near a 
fireplace and kept bright, it has a cheery glow that rivals the 
fire itself ; the mere fact alone of its being kept so bright is a 
constant and recurring announcement of housewifely attain- 
ments. A polished copper hood to your drawing-room fire- 
place, even though the chimney does not smoke, will be an 
evidence of taste and sensibility that even a Tottenham Court 
Road suite of furniture would hardly dim, while anything like 
copper panels let into one’s own mantelpiece (to use am appal- 
ling though familiar word) would be a joy for ever. 

There is hardly any interior metal-work that, if one desired, 
might not be done in copper, saving, perhaps, poker and tongs ; 
and even the former of these I once saw made out of a huge 
copper bolt of some old navy ship. Hinges, too, one would not 
use it for, as it would wear too quickly ; but we can use the 
gun-metal alloy where the actual wear and tear comes, and rely 
on our old friend for the ornamental part. 

For finger-plates, a handsome set of door furniture in bright 
copper will do more to redeem a drawing-room from depression 
than the most gorgeous wall-paper, and the sparkle of electric 
lights in copper reflectors and copper stands will be only 
second to gold itself. 

To-day, no lady who had any self-respect could live for a 
single day if she had not a more or less ancestral copper coal- 
scuttle, while two or three years ago, to be without an equally 
ancestral warming-pan hung on the drawing-room wall was 
almost a punishable matter. 

Be sure there is a future yet for sheet metal-work, and that 
largely in copper in this country. The Dutch have had their 
turn, and it lasted several centuries. For ourselves, we seem 
so far to have inclined more to the cast or forged work, no 
doubt due to the “solidity” or “stolidity” of the British 
character. But, personally, 1 would not hurry the time of 


popularity for copper by a moment; rather it should be‘ into a printing surface. 


deferred, lest that mammon of unrighteousness, “the trade,” 
lays its cold and grasping hand thereon the sooner, thereby 
making it the hateful thing that brass has become. Let us 
talk about it quietly among ourselves, spend time lovingly on 
the working of it, and possess our souls in peace. 

Mr. GOLDSMITH proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Dawson. 
He alluded to the combination of copper with enamel, and the 
exquisite colour thereby produced. Copper lent itself well to 
hammered work, and the utilitarian use of copper for electric- 
light fittings, induced a fine colour effect as of gold. He also 
referred to the effects of green copper as seen in churches 
when lighted up, especially in regard of figures of angels, &c. 

Mr, CARPENTER seconded the vote of thanks. He referred 
to the work of the ancients. The green coloured treatment 
had been neglected here, and as compared with oriental 
examples, there was no body or colour in it. 

Mr. STIRLING LEE said that copper was hardly second to 
gold in colour. For figure-work, something more durable was 
required. Bronze would be better. As to its sphere in decora- 
tion, it could be used as a high light in a scheme of decoration. 
In vepoussé work, the line-work should have limits ; the light 
and shade treatment should be applied as required. 

Mr. F. W. POMEROY referred to the modern drawing-room, 
observing that it was fiiled with nicknacks from everywhere 
except from our own country. 

Mr. OWEN FLEMING supported the vote with a few remarks. 

The President put the vote to the meeting, and it was carried 
by acclamation, and Mr. Dawson having replied, the meeting 
terminated. 


THE HERKOMER PRINTING SURFACES. 


N Tuesday Mr. Herkomer, R.A., gave a demonstration 
and explanation of his “ New Black and White Art.” 
He said :—The black and white art, which I now present to 
painter and public, is new from nearly all points of view. It is 
patented under the definition of “an improvement in artistic 
printing surfaces,” and not the least part of the novelty lies in 
the fact that this “printing surface” is the result of a peculiar 
treatment of an artist’s painted handiwork. Thus, probably 
for the first time, the painter has it in his power to do black- 
and-white work, diffusible by the printing press, without depart- 
ing from his accustomed methods of work, for I give him 
“paint” to manipulate with the “brush.” He has no enw 
technicalities to acquire, such as are needed for the production 
of various forms of engraving—technicalities that have hindered 
many an artist from taking to “plate work.” I will describe 
the working of this new invention, and then take up for con- 
sideration its position in relation to forms of engraving that are 
mainly dependent on tone. 

First, then, on the polished surface of a copper plate, which 
is coated with silver, the artist paints his picture with a thick 
black pigment resembling printer’s ink. In the production of 
this painting he uses brushes, leathers, stumps, dabbers, pointed 
bits of wood, his finger tip, or anything, in fact, that will enable 
him to get the desired effect. So far, you will note, it is a 
positive process, requiring, therefore, no reversion of the sub- 
ject on the plate—an inestimable boon to the artist. Although 
the further development of the process requires that the ink 
shall remain wet, the artist need in no way hurry himself, as 
the ink I have invented for this method of work practically 
never dries. But I rather think the artist will rely on rapidity 
of work for success, as he will find response to the touch so 
very perfect. On examination of the painted plate it will be 
seen that the ink is on the surface in different degrees of thick- 
ness. In this variety of depth in the ink lies the first vital point 
of the invention. The artist need in no way think of this 
necessary condition ; it comes without conscious effort in the 
making of his tones and gradations. 

This painted surface, with the ink still wet, or soft, is now 
dusted over with a particular powder—dusted thickly until 
neither the black paint nor the brighter parts of the plate are 
visible. A knock on the back of the plate will cause much of 
the superfluous powder to fall off, but by no means enough. 
Therefore a soft, broad, camel-hair brush has to be used to 
brush the surface gently and in all directions, until no more 
powder comes off. As this powder contains both coarse and 
fine particles, it will be found that it has stuck to the various 
parts in the most discriminative way—that is, the coarser grain 
has adhered to the parts where the ink happened to be thick, 
and the finer where the ink was less, such as in the grey or 
light tones The importance of this discrimination cannot be 
overestimated, as it affects so materially the quality of the 
printing surface. _We have now, at this stage, a painted picture 
dusted with a powder, which granulates the painted touches in 
perfect proportion to their depth of tone, without, however, in 
any way altering their autographic character. But it causes 
the paint to cover new technical ground, and is the first 
stepping-stone towards the conversion of the painted surface 
I may mention that the ink used 1s 
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composed of German black and a mineral oil, and that the 
powder is composed of an inert and an active ingredient—the 
one to give granulation and the other conductibility. 

We now enter the third stage and take of this granulated 
surface a “metallic mould,” or, in other words, an electrotype. 
Such is the conductibility of this surface that (all things being 
right) in ten minutes a blush of copper spreads over the whole 
surface when subjected to the electric bath. This settles in and 
repeats the most minute crevices and interstices. The electric 
current and quality of the bath for this particular work Is a 
matter of careful experiment, but when once successful is 
absolutely certain in its action. The plate is left in the bath 
until the copper deposit is as thick as an ordinary printing 
plate, which may mean anything from six to ten days, according 
to the thickness required. In taking the plate out of the bath 
it will be seen that the deposit of copper has not only gone over 
the edges of the original plate, but that the new deposited plate 
is thickest nearest the edges. By filing the edges we are 
enabled to separate the deposited from the original painted 
plate, and in the deposited plate we get an exact negative or 
mould of the painted and powdered surface, from which, by the 
ordinary methods of copper-plate printing, a perfect repro- 
duction of the original painting is obtained. That is the 
process. 

Now let us inquire how this method stands in relation to 
forms of engraving that are essentially tone-arts, such as 
mezzotint, as my new method in its result will undoubtedly 
have to stand side by side with engraving. I am at once 
brought face to face with the difficulty of giving it a satisfactory 
name. Many have been suggested, and amongst them I find 
painter-engraving, picto-gravure, painter-printing, not to men- 
tion what facetiotis friends, who proposed to take my name in 
vain, suggested, such as Herkotype or Komergravure. Painter- 
engraving, although not satisfactory and etymologically in- 
admissible, is still the nearest. But now let me try tu place it 
in its final aspect by the side of-mezzotint engraving, which, 
amongst methods of engraving, is the chief exponent of tone. 

Mezzotint, a truly lovable art, is, as you know, the result of 
scraping away a burr. This burr prints pure black, but does 
not emboss the paper when printed as a bitten line would do, 
because it is above and not below the surface. It is simply a 
dry-point burr, ploughed up in a mechanical way. The picture, 
or black and white work, is obtained on the plate by scraping 
away this burr in different degrees. Great softness is obtained 
if the scraping is well done, but such a result can only be 
obtained by slow scraping. Quick work in mezzotint means 
bad work, as the burr cannot be scraped away from the black 
to alight tone at once without breaking up the burr or “ bending 
it down,” which, after a proof or two, would stand up again and 
print dark. Therefore it is impossible to separate this art from 
labour, and Jabour must ever exclude it from spontaneous work, 
or work done direct from nature. It is essentially the art for 
careful, deliberate studio work, entailing much time and 
requiring great dexterity. The scraper alone is an instrument 
of torture, of which Cousins, the engraver, was supposed to 
have said a very terrible thing. Mezzotint being a deliberate 
art is essentially suited to the interpretation of pictures. It will 
always live as a beautiful and satisfactory art in that way, and 
there will always be a large number of artists who would prefer 
others to interpret their works. Let us look now into some of 
its drawbacks. Mezzotint is a negative process, and that 
baffles a painter. From the nature of the process black is 
taken away, which is very apt to bring about undesirable pecu- 
liarities, to obviate which all kinds of sharpening of edges and 
little counter-dodges of dry-point, or even biting, have to be 
resorted to. Very light gray tones, if spread at all, are most 
difficult to scrape evenly, which, again, is a grave difficulty to 
encounter. 

By comparing the working of my method, which in its 
result will have to stand side by side with mezzotint engraving, 
there will be found to be distinct advantages on all these points. 
It is a positive and not a negative process. Black is put on 
and not merely taken away. The pigment used being always 
wet, no touch is irremediable ; indeed, it is by ihe “ pushing 
about” of the paint on that glazed surface that so much acci- 
dental beauty is given to the work, and without the slightest 
trouble. In mezzotint this accidental work has to be done (if 
it can be done at all) with the utmost measurement and elabora- 
tion. 

Therefore, putting aside actual possibilities of effects denied 
to the one, my method is indisputably more suited to the artist, 
to the painter, than any laborious and difficult form of engrav- 
ing, which he would have to learn as a separate and totally 
distinct branch of art. And in result nobody will deny that my 
method in its printed result looks like a form of engraving. 
If we touch the matter of speed, every form of engraving must 
be withdrawn from competition. Necessarily this speed must 
depend somewhat on the individual worker, and I feel some 
hesitation in attempting to define the possible speed, much 
perhaps as Stephenson must have felt when asked in the House 
ef Commons how many miles his locomotive. could travel in 
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the hour. But I will, however, so far commit myself by say- 
ing that, from my own experience, I can do in my method as 
much in one day as occupied me six weeks in mezzotint work, I 
am, on the other hand, prepared to own that, although every 
gradation of tone and texture can be given, my method is not 
so suited to the interpretation of other men’s work as 
mezzotint would be. Its very freedom seems to set itself 
against close imitation. 
original work as the mission of this new black and white art. 
And this would be fully realised by the painter interpreting into 
black and white his own coloured work, as he could in that case 
take endless liberties without the slightest danger to the value 
of the interpretation, since it is his own work that he touches. 
To compare my method with any other tone-art than mezzo- 
tint, such as aquatint, would hardly bring out any new facts. 
The result must be seen, examined and judged on its own 
merits, as the method neither.seeks to rival nor to supersede 
any form of engraving. That it opens out a new world to the 
painter is indisputable, for it enables him to reach the masses 
with his handiwork, and I firmly believe the times to be ripe for 
just such an autographic art. That bad and indifferent work 
will be done in this method, as we know it to have been done 
in various forms of engraving, cannot be helped. But there will 
be this difference in the aspect of failure ; it will be the failure 
of the artist’s work alone, and never that of the method. 
Nobody can spoil the method. This at once secures its future. 
It also protects the public, as only the work of good artists wilk 
be acceptable. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


PUBLIC meeting was held at the Council House, Salis- 
bury, on Tuesday, under the presidency of the Mayor, 
to consider what further steps should be taken for the preserva- 
tion and repair of Salisbury Cathedral spire. The Dean made 
a general statement as to the condition of the cathedral tower 
and spire, and Sir Arthur Blomfield gave the substance of his 
report on the subject. The Bishop of Salisbury moved :— 
“That the condition of the tower and spire of the cathedral 
renders it necessary that steps should be taken with a view to its 
repair and preservation.” The Hon. Percy Wyndham seconded 
the resolution, which was carried unanimously. Earl Nelson 
moved :—“ That the reports on the tower and spire prepared 
by the architect, Sir A. Blomfield, appeared to indicate the 
right lines upon which the work should be carried out.” This 
was seconded by Colonel Williams and carried. The Ear) of 
Radnor proposed that further subscriptions should be invited. 
Mr. Hulse seconded the resolution, which was carried. The 
Dean announced several fresh subscriptions, among them being 
a donation of 100/. from the Queen. 


TESSERZ. 
Polychrome Sculpture in Pompeii. 


N ANY of the statues found during the early period of the 
LV excavations retained the colours with which they had 
been originally painted, thus affording a conclusive argument 
to those who maintain that the ancients were in the habit of 
colouring their sculpture. These colours are always particu- 
larly noted in the reports. Thus, on February 18, 1765, we 
have recorded the discovery of a statue of Venus leaving the 
bath and wringing her tresses. ‘She is naked from the waist 
upwards, her hair is tinted yellow, round her neck is a goid 
necklace ; she has also her breasts and the upper part of the 
stomach gilt ; the drapery which covers the lower part of the 
figure is painted red (turchino).” Ayain, in 1766, behind the 
cella of the Temple of Isis, in a niche adorned with ornaments 
in stucco, was found a statue of Bacchus. His hair was partly 
gilt and partly tinted, as also his eyebrows and eyes. The 
bunches of grapes in the garland encircling his temples were 
painted. Around his neck, arms and wrists were golden orna- 
ments. The goat-skin which hung from his left shoulder was 
spotted with gold, and his buskins, formed of two skins, were 
partly gilt and partly tinted. The trunk of the tree against 
which he leant and the tiger by his side were also coloured. 
Many other parts of the statue appear to have been originally 
gilt and probably coloured, but the gilding had yielded to time 
and only faint traces of it could be seen. This beautiful statue 
had been broken into several pieces, and had been repaired by 
the ancients with iron brackets. It had probably been thrown 
from its pedestal during the earthquake of A.D. 63. In 1853 a 
colossal statue of an emperor in marble was discovered, the 
hair of which was painted red, the mantle purple and the 
buskins black. Another statue, supposed to represent Cicero, 
had the hair, face and eyes painted, and the toga coloured 
purple. A female figure in marble, discovered in the same 
temple, had the upper half of the drapery above the girdle gilt, 
and the lower part painted red and studded with various orna- 
ments in gold. 


It is this “freedom” that points to ° 
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Hammered Ironwork. 

Hammered ironwork is costly, like everything deserving the 
name of art, and thus castings have, necessarily almost, taken 
its place for all common decorative purposes ; and, unfortu- 
nately, the effect has been in too many cases to introduce a great 
deal too much ornamentation, sometimes of a very inferior 
kind, and to cause it to be repeated, reproduced and reapplied 
till we long for plainness in order to escape from extravagance. 
Hammered work, however, does not quite exclude modes of 
reproduction and economy. In large work, where many 
similar pieces are necessary, these are produced by means of 
dies or moulds into which the iron is hammered when in the 
half-melted condition that is required for welding, but this is 
a departure from principle in the high artistic sense. In fine 
hammered ironwork the first thing to be regarded, as in all 
artistic work, is proportion ; and the second, the limits of the 
capacity of the material employed. Every portion of the 
design must either be wrought out of the bar, or hammered 
separately and welded to its stem. Beautifully elaborate 
work is often to be seen in which the leaves seem almost as 
thin as if made of paper, but from the thinness of the metal 
it is impossible to weld them to the stouter parts; they are 
therefore either rivetted or brazed on to the stems and ‘scrolls. 
Such work as this may be very beautiful, but it is wanting in 
the grand characteristics of real hammered ironwork—bold- 
ness, congruity and durability. When hammered work is 
executed in copper, brass, silver, gold, or other metal, the treat- 
ment is necessarily varied, according to the more or less 
tenacity and ductility of the metal. Thus gold may be worked 
of extreme thinness, but it wants the stiffness of iron, and 
requires support. Thus the beautiful art of chasing in 
repoussé, doubtless, came into use. In this process the whole 
of the design is struck up gradually from the back. Repoussé is 
admirably suited to iron, but the advantages which that metal 
possesses over all others are, that it may be hammered on the 
back, front, or side, twisted in all directions, and reduced to 
comparative thinness, and still be self-supporting and enduring. 


Plastering in London and Paris. 


London is a “ plasterers’ country.” Nowhere else in England 
has that branch of industry such a wide and varied field for its 
exercise. 


have greatly enlarged the scope of the plasterer’s trade, both 
for internal and external work, so that in London and its sur- 
rounding localities we have a great many first-rate specimens 
of the plasterer’s art, not forgetting the vast amount of very 
_ inferior work done for those who cannot, and in many cases 
will not, pay for a better article. In Paris the position of the 
provincial plasterer is changed very much indeed as compared 
with London. He may be a tolerably good hand at his trade 
in some of the provinces ; but he comes to Paris, and he loses, 
so to speak, some of his trade. Instead of miles of brickwork 
fronts covered with cornice, jamb, architrave, scrolls and other 
work in Portland, mastic or Roman cements, miles of buildings 
Six or seven storeys in height meet his gaze, built with a cream- 
coloured stone—stone, too, be it remarked, of good quality, not 
throwing off scales, blisters or crumbling to a speedy decay ; 
stone worked into every form of architectural embellishment, 
the work of to-day standing beside that which has steod for 
ages, and bidding fair to be objects of admiration for ages yet 
to come ; but we look in vain for those plastered places we see 
in and around London; in fact plastering does not exist in 
Paris, either as to quality or quantity, as with us. If we turn 
to the outlying districts we shall seek in vain for the specula- 
ting building, in six, eight and ten-roomed houses, made to sell, 
and which are such a rough nursery for many of oux plasterers, 
but which are, in many cases, the starting-point of some of our 
best workmen. The fine buildings of Paris, like our own, are 
not favourable for acquiring that speed and dash which all 
must get who work in “field work,” where the endeavour is 
made to give up all, or as much as possible, to the plasterer, as 
soon as the building is sufficiently forward to take the first coat 
of lime and hair, or the unknown conglomerate that is made to 
pass as such. The French architects use plasterers’ work 
sparingly in their first-rate buildings, and in situations where 
the presence of plastering would not be suspected, For instance, 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale the coffers, &c., of the arch 
springing from the gigantic piers in the reading-room or hall 
are plasterers’ work of first-rate quality; but from its great 
height and the absence of plasterers’ work in other parts of the 
hall, plasterers’ work would not be suspected. Again, in that 
very beautiful erection, the church of the Holy Trinity, the 
richly-decorated interior of which being of stone, with the 
exception of some massive pillars separating the galleries from 
the body of the church, these alone are of plasterers’ work, and 
among the best plasterers’ work in Paris; and those columns 
or pillars harmonise completely with the colour of the stone 
work, so that even when close to them you would not take 
them for other than stone work. First-rate plastering is not the 
tule in Paris, but the exception; more so than with us. In 
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secular buildings, viz, dwelling-houses, hotels, &c., the plasterer 
has less to do than with us. The ceilings are not enriched so 
commonly with mouldings as with us—the painter and artistic 
decorator superseding all others in making blank spaces agree- 
able to the eye. 


Ancient and Modern Practice of Sculpture. 


In the time of Phidias it was necessary for the sculptor to 
do far more with his own handthanitis now. Modern facilities 
have greatly abridged the personal labour of the sculptor in 
marble or bronze. The present method of casting in plaster, 
which was then unknown, or at least unpractised, enables the 
sculptor of our days to elaborate his work to the utmost finish 
in its full size in the clay model, and when this is completed 
and cast in such a permanent material as plaster, the workman 
has an absolute model which he may to a certain extent copy 
with almost mathematical accuracy. The greater portion of 
the work may therefore be now committed to inferior hands, as 
it only requires mechanical dexterity and care, while it only 
remains for the sculptor himself to finish the work in marble 
and add such elaboration of detail and expression as he may 
desire. But in the time of Phidias this method was unknown, 
and the sculptor himself was forced to do a much greater part 
of his work in marble. In like manner, the modern method of 
casting in bronze is so admirable that the labour of the artist 
in finishing the cast is comparatively small, but in the earlier 
periods of bronze-casting there is no doubt that the cast 
originally was far more imperfect, and the labour of the sculp- 
tor in finishing far greater. These facts will in some measure 
seem to account for the comparatively long time during which 
Phidias was engaged on his works. As there evidently was no 
full-sized and completely finished medel of the Athena or Zeus 
for the workman mechanically to copy, Phidias was forced to 
work out the details of his great works with his own hands, 
moulding and designing them as he went on, and this he was 
obliged to do not in a plastic material like clay, but in the final 
material of his statue, whether gold, ivory or bronze. Assistants 
of course he had, and undoubtedly they were very numerous. 
Plutarch tells us that the public works gave employment. to 
carpenters, modellers, brass cutters and stampers, chisellers and 
engravers, dyers, workers of ivory and gold and even weavers, 
and some of these men certainly worked for Phidias. In fact, 
he used the hands of others as much as he could, as any 
sensible artist would, but a great part of his invention and work 
was Carried on in hard and difficult materials, instead of being 
perfected in a facile clay, as it would be by a modern sculptor, 
and this carried with it of course a great expense of time and 
labour. 

Greek Triglyphs. 

Triglyphs are most striking and important members of the 
Greek temple. A great variety of opinions have been expressed 
regarding their intention and expression. Some suppose 
them to be derived from the clusters of upright reeds, 
alternating with symbols in the frieze cornice of the Egyp- 
tians. Many suppose them to represent the notched ends of 
beams extending from wall to wall. Others have supposed 
them to be necessary, and intended to contrast with the 
horizontal lines of the entablature. It is also said that they 
and the drops below had a dependent expression, and their 
effect was to be by this means to heighten the appearance of 
weight in the entablature. But this does not seem to be the ex- 
pression of the triglyphs. They are rigid and stiff. Still less 
is their alleged effect on the entablature to be understood. 
Moreover, it is not easy to reconcile this with the fact 
that in the older temples the spaces between the triglyphs 
were left open, and filied up only at a later period. This 
filling-up is attributed to a desire to do away with an 
appearance the triglyphs must have had of seeming to support 
the cornice—an appearance ruinous to the all-important effect 
of simple depension. The actual effects of the triglyphs 
seem to be these. They make more marked by contrast the 
horizontality of the entablature ; they serve as frames to the 
sculpture in the metopes, and by their rigidity they heighten 
the expression of life in these sculptures. Moreover, they with 
the metopes give to the architrave its passive lifeless effect 
by contrast with their own uprightness and life, and they 
show reflexly the adequacy of the columns for their work by 
their own expression of security and ease. It has been 
remarked that when triglyphs are omitted the entablature 
seems lighter than when they are present. The reason is that 
when they are absent the effect of horizontality in the entabla- 
ture is diminished. An expression of shooting upwards, of 
verticality, is the best expression of life and vigour. The 
mere absence of that is not such a perfect expression of 
weight as is the presence of its opposite quality, namely, 
horizontality, and this is given to the architrave by contrast 
with the triglyphs. Below the triglyph there hang from the 
teenia certain small members, the regulz, composed of small 
fillets filled with drops hanging beneath, called the guttz. 
These drops have a markedly depending effect. This has 
been always felt, and hence the accounts which attribute 
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them to the imitation of drops of rain which have run down 
the triglyph. The gutta have been accounted for otherwise. 
Some suppose them intended to soften the abrupt transition 
otherwise occurring between the highly decorated frieze and 
the perfectly plain architrave. Others, again, suppose them to 
represent heads of nails, while some conceive them intended to 
give an increased expression of weight to the entablature. 
This they clearly do. 


The Mausoleum. 


At the time when the Mausoleum was planned Greek art and 
civilisation stood very high. In Asia the Ionic school of archi- 
tects was at its culminating point ; the learned architect Pythius 
built about this time the Temple of Minerva at Priene, the ruins 
of which still exist, and gave a description of it in a scientific 
work, in which he maintained that an architect ought to under- 
stand all arts and sciences even better than the most celebrated 
authorities who had made them their special study. There 
was also about the same time a native school of sculptors in Asia 
Minor distinguished by spirit and animation, though different in 
conception and execution from the schools of European Greece, 
as will be seen from the dancing or flying Naiads now in the 
British Museum, which were taken from the monument of the 
Harpagus at Xanthus. From one work of this school that has 
been discovered at Halicarnassus we can prove that the in- 
fluence of these native artists extended beyond the limits of 
Lycia. Yet, at the time we are now speaking of, Athenian 
artists were in fashion throughout Asia Minor. Cnidus, Cos, 
Alexandria on Mount Latmos, and Patara in Lycia ordered 
their temple statues from Praxiteles; and for the sculpture 
work of the Mausoleum Athenian masters were likewise pre- 
ferred. The funeral of Mausolus was celebrated with all 
honour and ceremonies, in which poetry and oratory were not 
forgotten; a tragedy, called “‘ Mausolus,” written by Theodectes, 
obtained the crown; and in the rhetorical competition the 
great Isocrates was beaten by his pupil Theopompus. It is 
very likely that the distribution of the sculptural work for the 
monument was likewise subject to a competition similar to that 
which we remember to have taken place with respect to the 
monument of Wellington. As great artists have at all times 
been frequently venal, it came to pass that an oriental regudis, 
by sheer power of money, without a title for character or 
national merit, had his tomb built and adorned by the noblest 
hands. Destiny, however, has here for once shown justice. 
As monuments of the greatest triumphs of freedom the Temples 
of Egina, of Theseus, and of Pallas at Athens still speak to 
the hearts of the brave ; but the Mausoleum has vanished, even 
to the lowest layer of its foundations, and old Diogenes, in that 
imaginary conversation of the shadows, has been justified by 
time in his boast that his own monument in the hearts of men 
will be finer and more lasting than the marble tomb of the 
Carian nawaub. 


William Hogarth. 


Hogarth has conferred that kind of obligation upon his 
country which peculiarly entitles him to her regard and grati- 
tude. Civilised nations have ever eagerly contended for the 
honour of originality in arts and sciences, and have considered 
as their most conspicuous ornaments those extraordinary 
characters who, starting from the common herd of mankind, 
seem born to explore new regions, and discover new springs of 
instruction and amusement. Among the few who come under 
this description, Hogarth has every claim to be numbered : his 
genius appears to be as peculiarly original, his fire to be as 
much kindled from within, as that of any other painter of any 
other age or nation. From his outset he disdained to travel in 
the high roads of art, or to avail himself of those directing 
posts set up by his predecessors ; he treads in no man’s steps, 
moves within no prescribed limits, and adopts no established 
combinations ; he has, perhaps, less of commonplace than any 
other artist, less of loose material, less dead matter. His 
subjects, his arrangement, his characters, his style, his manner, 
are all his own, derived immediately from nature ; drawn pure 
from the fountain without passing through those ducts 
and channels of intermediate communication which always 
tinge the stream and betray the soil through which it flows. 
His path of art was before: him unopened, and it appears to 
have closed after him. But while his works remain to be 
consulted, Britain may confidently boast of having produced 
one of those distinguished spirits, those daring navigators of 
the intellectual ocean, who launch boldly forth in quest of new 
discoveries, and bring home unexpected treasures from terri- 
tories before unknown. Yet notwithstanding the reputation 
which Hogarth during the latter part of his life enjoyed, he 
had much reason to complain of that coldness and neglect 
which so frequently depress the vigour of genius and 
disgrace the sensibility of taste. Poets and painters are, 
generally speaking, estimated with little justice while they live ; 
they may be said to stand in their own light, to inter- 
cept, as it were, the eye of the critic, who cannot 
discover the merits of their works till the authors are 
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removed from his view. ‘“ Le tems,’ says a French writer of 
the Lives of the Painters, ‘qui est l’arbitre de la réputation des 
artistes, ne peut en augmenter Ja valeur, qu’aprés avoir soumis 
a sa puissance, celui qui en est l’objet; dans la peinture plus 
qu’en tout autre genre, on est, pendant sa vie, son propre 
rival.” That celebrated series of pictures, Zhe Marriage a la 
Mode, affords a striking instance of the supercilious indiffer- 
ence with which the connoisseur too often allows himself to 
regard the happiest productions of his day. Although a work 
possessing the most valuable qualities of art; as moral in 
design as masterly in execution ; striking vice irresistibly in 
her strongholds of fashionable dissipation, and compressing 
the experience of a life to a compendium of instructive 
example, the Marriage a /a Mode found no purchaser amongst 
its admirers, and Hogarth was reduced to the mortifying necés- 
sity of attempting to procure by a raffle that reward for his 
labours which the generosity, if not the justice, cf taste ought 
to have conferred upon him. But even this expedient failed of 
success. ‘The prize was not sufficiently attractive to excite the 
spirit of adventure, and for a sum too contemptible to be 
named, a Mr. Lane, whose taste in this instance was amply 
rewarded by his good fortune, became the proprietor of a work 
which merits to be considered an ornament to the noblest 
collection. 


GENERAL. 


The National Gallery has been enriched by the following 
pictures purchased from the Scarpa Collection, sold at Milan 
in November last:—TZhe Saviour Rising from the Tomb, by 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, and Zhe Walk to Emmaus, by Lelio Orsi, 
called Lelio of Novellara. These pictures are placed in Room 
No. 1X. Also a Landscape, with view of Oxford, by R. Lad- 
brooke, purchased out of the Lewis Fund, placed in Room XX. 

Messrs. Francis J. Smith & Maurice B. Adams’s designs 
have been chosen by the professional referee, Mr. A. Hessell 
‘iltman, F.R I.B.A., for the new public baths at Kingston-on- 
Thames. There weresix competitors, including Major H. Macau- 
lay (the borough engineer), Messrs. Spalding & Cross, Messrs. 
Ruck & Smith, Mr. W. Hanstock and Mr. Guest Luckett, who 
were invited to submit designs. The committee have adopted 
the award, and the architects selected are to work out their 
plans for the Town Council. The site for the new buildings 
extends from Wood Street to Thames Street, and has a good 
frontage. 

Sir J. Stirling-Maxwell, M.P., has delivered a lecture in 
Glasgow on “Scottish Architecture.” It was pointed out that 
Argyll’s lodging in Stirling, built thirty years after Fyvie Castle 
—the latter the most imposing castle in Scotland still inhabited 
—was a beautiful type of large town house, and it was a type 
which held out the best feature for a national architecture in 
Scotland. It was quite suited to modern habits, and seemed 
ready and waiting for the touch that could change it into the 
perfect modern house. f 


Mr. Charles Dyall gave a lecture before the Liverpool 
Artists’ Club last Saturday on “ The Technical Characteristics 
of Modern Pictorial Art.” 


Mr. J. H. Burton, of Ashton-under-Lyne, has been success- 
ful in the limited competition for the new Methodist chapel 
which is to be erected in that town. 

The Exhibition of Pictures in the Art Institute, Paisley, 
closed on Saturday. Thé morning visitors this year numbered 
532, and the evening visitors 3,364. There were 1,258 
catalogues sold. Fifty-three pictures were bought, realisin 
3407. 6s. 6d. eft 

Mr. w.S. Hicks at the meeting of the Northern Architec- 
tectural Association on Wednesday read a paper entitled 
“ Traceries and their Position in Architectural Design.” 


The Society of Eogioeers will hold the first ordinary 
meeting for 1896 on Monday, the 3rd prox., when the retiring 
president, Mr. William George Peirce, wil! present the premiums 
awarded for papers read during the year, and then the president 
for the present year, Mr. Samuel Herbert Cox, will deliver his 
inaugural address. 


The Surveyors’ Institution will meet on Monday prox., 
when Mr R. F. Colam will read a paper on “An Improved 
Method of Settling Disputes as to Rights of Way.” 


A Marble Bust of the late Robert Louis Stevenson has just 
been placed in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. Mr. 
Robert Cox, of Gorgie, M P., is the donor, and the bust is the 
work of Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A. 


A Reredos, designed by Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, 
has been erected in the church of St. Edward the Confessor, 
Dringhouses, York, to the memory of the late Mr, George 
Oldfield. 


Mr. F. Inigo Thomas will, at the meeting of the applied 
art section of the Society of Arts on Tuesday next, read a paper 
on “ The Garden in Relation to the House.” ; _. ere 
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THE WEEK. 


THE difficulty which lawyers and judges so often undergo 
when dealing with the details of building was again exempli- 
fied in the Court of Appeal on Tuesday, in Macrory v. 
Gipson. The plaintiff is an eminent Queen’s counsel, the 
defendant is a solicitor. Although they had desired to 
come to terms about the construction of a “ well,” and did 
so to their mutual satisfaction on paper, yet when the terms 
of the agreement were attempted to be carried out by 
builders, one of the parties, the plaintiff, considered the 
work done was contrary to the terms of the agreement. 
What is more extraordinary, the Lords Justices could not 
agree whether the plaintiff’s contention was right cr wrong. 
Mr. Macrory owns a house in Ilchester Gardens. On the 
site of some cottages in Moscow Road at the rear Mr. 
GiBBon began to build flats. The new buildings were con- 
sidered likely to affect the light and air of the houses belong- 
ing to Mr. Macrory and his neighbour. Mr. Gipson 
would not admit the conclusion, but as his flats were in a 
great measure erected he agreed to construct a “ well,” 
or open space, ‘‘to be not built upon,” and that Mr. 
Macrory could open out windows overlooking it. At the 
time there was a part of Mr. Gipzon’s house on the site 
of the well, and of the height of the first-floor level. 
There was not a word in the agreement about its 
removal, but its existence made Mr. Macrory’s right 
to open out windows of little value. He considered 
his right extended to the depth of his kitchen, but 
the prospect of a brick wall close by would not be 
exhilarating. The question was whether the building 
should have been demolished. Mr. Justice WRIGHT, 
when the case came before him, decided in the affirmative. 
The defendant then appealed. The Master of the Rolls 
considered the appeal should be allowed because the 
building was in existence when the agreement was made, 
and its demolition was rot contemplated by any of the 
parties. Lord Justice Lorrs, on the contrary, considered 
Mr. Macrory had stipulated for an open space corre- 
sponding with the distance from the bottom to the top of 
his house. Lord Justice Ricpy also considered the well 
was to bea site without any building on it. The appeal 
was therefore dismissed. It is natural to interpret words in 
various senses, but in the present case, as in many others 
relating to buildings, how much contention, and money 
also, might have been spared if a few guineas were 
expended on a plan to define the signification of the 
agreement. ‘When you have to make a thing plain, very 
plain,” says JoHN Lockk, “ make a diagram ;” and wise 
judges and able lawyers would sometimes do well to 
remember the philosopher’s advice. 


AN important modification of the arbitration clause in 
the building contracts of the London County Council was 
only partially considered at the meeting of the Council on 
Tuesday. After hearing the opinions of a deputation of 
builders, the general purposes committee had recommended 
that, subject to certain exceptions, as to which the archi- 
tect must undoubtedly be the sole arbitrator, the principle 
of an outside arbitrator might be conceded; and they 
prepared a draft amendirg clause, and, where necessary, 
altered other clauses which deal with matters to be left 
to the final decision of the architect.. ‘When the report 
on the subject was read an amendment was moved that 
words should be inserted to the effect that as soon as a. 


dispute had arisen between the architect and the contractor 
it should be competent for the architect to demand that it 
be referred to arbitration at once. As the clause was 
drawn, the contractor might’ have to wait for a settle- 
ment of any difference untit the whole of the work 
was completed, which would be in many cases very unfair 
to the contractor. Before any decision was arrived at, the 
discussion on the clause was adjourned. It was desired by 

the builders that the Council’s rate of wages should not be | 
binding on contractors at a greater distance than twelve 


committee nor the Council could approve of any alteration 
of the twenty miles radius. The recommendation of the 
committee to retain the penal clause, imposing a fine of 
5s. an hour on a contractor for every hour a workman is 
employed beyond the time stated in the Council’s schedule, 
was approved. By a majority of nine votes, it was decided 
to omit henceforth the obnoxious clause by which a builder 
is compelled under a penalty of 1o/. to furnish a statutory 
declaration that all the entries in his books relating toa 
contract with the Council are correct. Another clause of 
a similar character inflicting a penalty of 3/. for every failure 
to produre the time and wages sheets and books, and to 
allow-ccpies to be taken of them is, however, retained. It is 
no wonder when such stipulations are enforced that so 
many London builders hold themselves aloof from the 
Council’s affairs. 


From the inventories of the late Lord Leicuron’s 
pictures which have appeared, one work which has especial 
interest is always omitted. It represented the death of 
Fitippo BRUNELLESCHI, which occurred according to 
tradition in sight of the Santa Maria del Fiore, which he had 
crowned with his famous dome. It was painted after coming 
from Italy in the Stadelschen Institute in Frankfort, and was 
presented out of gratitude by the artist to the teacher 
whose influence was always strong with him, viz. EpuARD 
VON STEINLE. There was no picture more prized by 
STEINLE, and it occupied the most prominent position in 
the master’s atelier, and dying he bequeathed it to his son 
as a precious heirloom. It was produced three years before 
the. Cimabue, and is a remarkable work for a young 
artist of twenty-two years. There will of course be an 
exhibition of Lord Leicuron’s works, and it is to be hoped 
efforts will be made to obtain a loan of an example which 
marks the commencement of the artist’s Renaissance period. 


IT is proposed to celebrate the jubilee of Lord KEtvin’s 
association with the University of Glasgow ; by a banquet 
given by'the Corporation and the Senate of the University. 
The honour is well deserved. If the University has become 
the most important of technical institutions in this country, 
it was Owing in a large measure to Lord KELvin’s method 
of teaching and his own discoveries and inventions. \ His 
reputation is known in all lands, but he still remains loyal 
to the Glasgow University, in spite of all the temptations 
from rival schools of science. 


A DESIGN was lately prepared by Mr. R. Mornam, the 
city superintendent of works, for buildings in North Bridge 
Street, Edinburgh, for the Corporation. ‘he Lord Provost's 
committee, considering the pressure of work in the archi- 
tectural department, have suggested that designs showing 
the houses on both sides of the street should be obtained 
by competition. It was also proposed that prizes of 250/., 
150’. and roo/. should be offered, the competition being 
restricted to Edinburgh architects. Sums of that amount 
appear extravagant to the Corporation, who are not generous 
in dealing with architects, and the final decision has yet to 
be given. 


Iw a lecture delivered before the Philosophical Society 


of Glasgow on the 3rd inst., on “ The Teaching ‘of Archi- 


tecture,” Mr. C. Gourtay, of the local technical college, 
offered the following definition of the art :—‘ Architecture 
is best defined as the art of giving toa building all the 
perfection which can be given to it... This perfection’ is 


attained when a building is (rt) perfectly suitable, (2) per- 


fectly stable, (3) perfectly beautiful; and no building is worthy 
of the name ot architecture which does not aim at perfection 
along all these three lines. Architecture is essentially a 
constructive art, therefore architecture includes construction; 
but its construction should be taught in an architectural 
spirit, not as a branch of engineering, but as architectural 
construction.” How many buildings, ancient or modern, 
would preseat the required perfection? There is not one 
which some critic of the FERGUSSON type has not proposed. 


miles from Charing Cross, but neither the general purposes | to improve by an alteration. 
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THE BARBIZON AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. 
HE paintings and drawings which Mr. J. Staats 
Fores has lent from his unparalleled collection of 
continental art comprise several figure-paintings, but as 
always is the case in the Grafton exhibitions one class is 
prominent, and this time it is French landscape. Need we 
say to artists that class has an interest which does not 
belong to the productions of any other country? In 
suggesting this fact we are not saying that French land- 
scapes come nearer to nature than those of Englishmen or 
Germans or Italians, or that they represent a more sublime 
kind of scenery thai is found elsewhere. We are only 
concerned with the circumstances of their production. 

The peculiarity of French landscape art, as now pro- 
duced, arises from its modernness. There are artists and 
critics living who can claim to have witnessed its initial 
attempts.. That there were. landscape artists almost con- 
tinually from the time of the Poussins is undeniable, but 


they did not.attempt to look at nature as it was presented to | 


the majority of eyes. Nicotas Poussin, whose influence 
was extended not only over his relation Gaspar, but on 
several generations of artists, especially those of an 
academical kind, was well described as ‘‘te peintre de la 
raison et des gens d’esprit.” Farmers and field labourers 
could not be comprised under the latter class, and accord- 
ingly there was no need to satisfy them. The story which 
is continually repeated in biographies about his carrying 
home bits of stone, weeds and chips in his pockets, 
suggests his system of producing landscapes. He used 
such aids to impart touches of reality to scenes which 
expressed his notions of ancient practice. The great 
CLAUDE is now recommended for his painting of light and 
ether, which is equivalent to saying that he is not to be 
taken asa witness of the appearance presented by fields, 
trees, rivers, &c., his play of light being as perceptible on 
imaginary objects as on those which he observed. 

We are not about to follow the history of the art. 
Everyone who has visited the Louvre, or any of the 
provincial galleries in France, will recall the surprise felt in 
observing how few were the landscapes if compared with 
the figure-pieces. The purchasers of pictures simply 
followed the fashion among people of taste which prevailed 
in France. It may now appear incomprehensible, especially 
as it has led to many injustices. An Englishman or 
American who visits the Louvre in order to study WATTEAU 
is horrified when he finds so delightful an artist is repre- 
sented by one picture, the Embarguement pour ULle de 
Cythére, which was the painter’s diploma work. But if it 
can be remembered that WATTEAU was as careful with his 
landscape backgrounds as with his figures, and did not 
paint them from stereotyped examples, .his exclusion from 
royal and princely galleries will be understcod. His works 
are found where nature, as seen in country scenes, was and 
is appreciated. Frenchmen would now gladly atone for 
the indifference of their ancestors, but works by the artist 
rarely come into the market. 

The primary cause of the peculiarity of French land- 
scape was no ‘doubt the omnipotence of literature. 
Nowhere else is the writer so omnipotent as he is in 
France. Now we know that in the classic period of 
French literature descriptions of landscape were avoided. 
It is only in FENELON we find any attempt at realising the 
scenes amidst which the characters lived, and yet so 
subjected was the archbishop 'to the spirit of his time, he 
eould only imagine the Grotto of Calypso as a ‘‘ votite 
pleine de rocailles et de coquilles,’ a structure which might 
have formed a part of the waterworks of Versailles or 
Marly. It was not until the French Revolution was 
drawing nigh, and men were seeking to evolve a new law 
out of the condition of life which was known as a state of 
nature, that landscape began to be admired at its true value. 
The romanticists produced many of their effects by the 
importance given by them to the subject. 

The earliest landscapist represented in the Grafton 
Gallery is GEorces MicHEL. As he lived from 1763 to 1848 
he was a pioneer in the new movement. If compared with 
works of an earlier period, it may be said of him, as of the 
other members of the new school, that he was indifferent 
to composition in the academical sense. They were so 
glad to escape from conventionalities, everything that was 
unusual appeared deserving of a record. For instance, in 


MicHEL’s Al/side we see what seems to be a very steep, 
rocky slope. Somehow, one tree was found in a spot where 
there was not enough soil to nourish a weed, but the artist 
makes it the prominent feature in his picture, regardless of 
what might be said by critics about its absurdity. His 
Passing Clouds shows the light falling in a way that was 
apparently derived from what he saw. Sometimes, as in 
The Windmill, he expresses atmospheric effects which are 
not familiar, and which certainly are puzzling, but in every 
one we see an effort to become as accurate as possible, and 
if considered historically, his name should be honoured in 
any history of modern French art. Mr. Fores showed 
discernment in acquiring so many of his works. Thirty-three 
years after GEorcEs MicHEL, Baptiste EMILE Corot, who. 
by many is considered to be the patriarch of the school, was 
born. He also endeavoured to be true to nature, but his 
eye was not like a photographic lens. It is always difficult 
for a Frenchman to seek after mystery. Corot, by the 
use he made of haze, expressed it. There were some 
weaknesses which he rejoiced in. He was very fond, for 
example, of introducing tufts of leaves towards the end of 
the branches which, if compared with the rest of the 
leafage, suggest that autumn and summer reign together. 
Like most members of the new school, he believed that 
water was the eye of a landscape, but Coror preferred to 
have it in ponds from which his mists could easily rise. 
There are over thirty of his pictures in' the exhibition, and 
they all suggest his contentment with a limited” region. 
Neither Corot nor any member of the school was endowed 
with the far-reaching vision of TURNER, but within’ his 
limits Conor was happy, and his pictures can make others 
happy. His own house and garden, a short reach of the 
Seine, a sunset illumining a river or an alley of trees, a 
whitewashed farm with a few shrubs about it, a sandhill, a 
field with a solitary cow, a building clzarly reflected in 
water satisfied him. For winter scenes he had no affection, 
but at any other time of the year he could find subjects 
everywhere. Beyond France he seemed out of his 
element. His contorted trees constitute an odd sort of 
classic landscape, and Zhe Road to the Colosseum, Rome, 
might have been painted by any young lady. The best of 
his foreign experiments is //a/y, and but for the shepherd 
piping and a little change in the trees it might pass for a 
French scene. Corot is one of the few landscapists who 
really succeeded in his aims, and, for the sake of the 
pleasure they afford, his mannerisms may well be pardoned. 

Jutes Dupré might be called a painter in relief, so 
thickly is the paint laid on the canvas. The use of glass 
may be advantageous in preserving them, but the pictures 
would be more effective if they were left in the state in 
which they were sent out. They abound in a startling 


variety of effects, and look as if every part was painted ina 


hurry. Dupri was indifferent to repose ; his ambition was 
to express contrasts in the most pronounced way. His 
Scudding Sea suggests that the wind is blowing one way in 
the clouds, which are very fine, and in another direction 
along the waves. His Ofen Sea shows a disturbed action 
in the water, of which the cause is not evident. There is 
no doubt that his ten pictures record very numerous. 
phenomena on sea and land, in meadows, country lanes and 
marshes, but one is not convinced that so many were to be 
observed within the limits which are suggested. 

By Prerre ETIENNE THEODORE RoUssEAU there 
are seven paintings of moderate size. This conscientious 
painter was not ambitious to undertake the adornment of 
nature. Zhe Wood represents the trunks of trees rather 
than leafy branches. His Minding the Cow is a very 
sombre scene; his Mountain View is soft im its greenery, 
and a few trees stand for Auvergne. But in his Forest of 
Fontainebleau he suggests most of the characteristics of the 
place, and whatever he puts on canvas strikes the spectator 
as at least thoroughly trustworthy. RoussEau is one of 
the men whose name will not pass away with the century, 
and he deserves fame, but it cannot be said of him that he 


ever sacrificed one quality in a landscape to another for 


which he had a personal affection. DavBiGNy was more 
fortunate in securing favour than was Roussgav. Hedelighted 
in river-scenes, especially the Seine, and from the affection , 
which all Parisians have for their river, it is no wonder that he 
found plenty of patrons. He renders the peculiar green of the 
trees, the gentle character of the water, which seems to be 


em 


‘is unaffected by smoky chimneys. 
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in no hurry to reach the sea, and the clear blue sky, which 
It was only 2 man who 
had gained the confidence of the public who would represent 
the Sun in the Valley without showing the great orb, simply 
leaving its presence to be inferred from its illumination. 
All his landscapes are delicately handled because he was 
familiar with them. When he attempted the Church 
Interior we have the work of anovice. GUSTAVE COURBET 
always wished to startle, and his realism is never accepted as 
unexaggerated. But in his cascade scene there were 


‘probably as stiff rocks as he shows, and the trees in the Lake 


may have been reflected as bluish-green as they appear on 
his canvas. 

All the artists we have mentioned were indifferent to 
figures. It might be said of them, as of CLaupE, that they 
threw them in gratuitously with the landscapes. But 
there were two artists who were hardly able to see a 
landscape by itself, viz. CHARLES JAacQuE and Jj. F, 
Mittetr. We have no wish to put forth paradoxes, but 
contradictory as it may seem we believe JACQUE was a far 
greater artist than MiLLeT. Jacque had no wish to make 
out the world as better or worse than it is, or to 
suggest that farm labourers were very ugly, but very 
sanetified men and women. His half a dozen works will 
merit the place they have been assigned in the gallery. 
GOETHE used to say he was afraid of the sheep which 
Roos painted, for GorTHE believed in transmigration, and 
concluded that as Roos must have been an animal, he 
also would find himself in sheep or wolves’ clothing. The 
difference between the sheep of JAcQuE and of MILLET is 
very remarkable. The latter places them in the most 
suitable positions pictorially, but Jacque always suggests 
the strange nature of a sheep, which has almost as little 
individuality as a zoophyte. The care with which he 
studied the animals is seen in most of his pictures in the 
gallery, and whether under trees, or driven before a coming 
storm, Or crowding into a farm by moonlight, the pathos of 
ovine silliness is never forgotten. It is a pity some of 
Jacqur’s drawings do not accompany his pictures. By their 
aid his superiority to MILLEr would be more apparent, for 
it seems unfair to compare figures in oils with others in 
chalk. JACQUE was never atraid to grapple with forms 
representing the most vigorous kind of labour on a farm. 
MILLET, on the contrary, preferred to show his figures in 
repose, as if they were meditating on sublimities. Sometimes 
he goes so far as to show a woman knitting, or in a hayfield, 
as i tidying it, or even churning, but in general his inclina- 
tion was for the statuesque. It was only rarely he could be 
excited into a rivalry with JacQug, as in the Woodcutters, 
which is now in Burlington House. There are only a few 
of MILLET’s small paintings in the Grafton Gallery, but 
there are a great many drawings by him, some of which 
are worked up with colour, but in an austere manner, one 
being a study for the 4zge/us. As might be expected, with 
one exception they illustrate the peasant life around 
Barbizon. Theexceptionis Z’Amour Vaingueur, a girl with 
some blue drapery who is a prisoner to some small cupids. 
If unauthenticated it would not be taken as the handiwork 
of MILLET, but we suppose it was one of his creations when 
he was under the influence of his master, PAuL DELAROCHE, 
and before he discovered the sober class of subject with 
which his name is now associated. Frivolity is never so 
charming as when men like MILLET are corrupted by it. 


Still-life painting has been degraded in this country by 


the efforts of the students of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. The visions of colour which a master could evoke 
in it can be judged by the brilliant pieces of ANTOINE 
VoLton, his Dead Game and Fruit. In both examples of 
goldsmiths’ work are introduced, with other accessories no 
less rich, and in that way form as well as colour is presented. 

Diaz may often have envied men like VoLLon, who 
were permitted to go far with their chromatic experiments 
without fear of the application of a narrow critical standard. 
He tried to attain his end by figure-subjects and landscape- 
subjects, by mythological and by eastern subjects, but the 
variety of his work indicates that he was dissatisfied with 
the extent of his success. His dreams of colour were never 
to be realised. Inthe landscapes at the Grafton Gallery we 
see what seem to be capricious effects of light on trees, 
ground and water, which are disposed with a view to that 
end, Dzraz was no topographical painter, and when instead 


of vague titles he calls a picture Carrefour 2 Apremont, 
few would be disposed to certify that the very rough trees 
forming part of a wood resembled the spot. In the A/a/ 
Avis the aim was to contrast a dark old hag with a bloom- 
ing girl, and the title was probably discovered after the 
picture was complete. In the Venus and Cupid the lighting 
atones for defects in the proportions. 

ConsTANT TROYON was another of the school who 
endeavoured to be as true as he could to what he saw in 
landscape. In his wuts on Seashore he selects a barren 
subject, viz. some strange straw huts on a sandy beach, but 
he renders it exactly. /ontmartre shows the famous old 
windmill, which was a place of pilgrimage in Troyon’s 
early days, but without the addition of any of the joyous 
groups that were found about it every day. With such 
scenes there must have been self-denial to prevent the 
introduction of cows and sheep. Ze Young Bull will 
never be considered the equal of the renowned. animal in 
The Hague, but the texture is far finer, and the picture is 
almost matchless in handling. Txoyvon no doubt cared 
little for a scene which was deprived of his favourites, but 
the details of a landscape he suggests as if he loved them 
also. The. four flower pictures by M. Fantin Larour 
have not suffered by age. 

In any properly administered state Euchne Isapry 
would have been set apart for the illustration of fairy tales. 
His largest picture, Svoxming the Castle, suggests a host of 
cavaliers who are determined to rescue some imprisoned 
princess, and by magic power they are enabled to charge 
the castle while mounted, although it stands on a very 
stiff hill. No ordinary cavalry dare make the attempt. 
But DELacroix was never more successful in suggesting an 
onslaught where a minute’s delay might cause ruin, and_ 
he would not condescend to employ so charming a scheme 
of colour. IsaBry’s commonest scenes have also a suggestion 
of enchantment, and even his sea makes one look out for 
the magic casements which opened on the foam. 

There could hardly be a stronger contrast than is 
offered by Isapey’s figures and the realistic cockneys to 
whom M. Paut REenouarp has devoted his crayon. To see 
ourselves as others see us has been a perpetual amusement 
to London people, and most foreign artists turn the men 
and women they meet in the streets of the Metropolis 
into caricatures of the models they generally employ. 
M. RENOUARD comes nearer to truth than the majority of 
the artists who have preceded him in representing London 
life. He has ‘sketched many classes, and all with similar 
fidelity. He is often humorous, but there is no trace of ill- 
nature in any of his drawings, and there are a hundred and 
fifty of them. 

It is not every artist who would be capable of entering 
into the life of a strange people. We doubt if M. Israrts 
dare attempt it, and his admirers would be opposed to the 
experiment. Once when he went as far as Amsterdam and 
painted a procession of black-coated citizens it could hardly 
be declared a success. The seventeen pictures which 
represent him in the Grafton Gallery reveal the exercise of 
his maturest powers. A Rovm in a Coftage with a large 
window having a spotless blind and flowers on the sill is, 
in his hands, never commonplace. It might be the theatre 
of memorable scenes. When he wishes to be tragic he 
shows a side of the room from which a window is absent, 
or when, as in Lor these and all Thy Mercies, he closes the 
shutters in order to suggest that the day is hot and the 
occupants desire to have their meal in comfort. The Sew- 
ing School suggests Dutch characteristics at an early age. 
When a similar scene is painted the majority of artists like 
to show a variety of disposition ; here all the girls, who are 
seated in rows in front of the window, have their thoughts 
concentrated on their needle. The o!d mistress, who is 
arranging the material, is no less indifferent to everything 
outside the room. The greys and whites and browns 
do not seem to be introduced by artistic selection— 
they are a necessity of the scene. No less con- 
centration appears in the other pictures. The old 
woman who is’so busily employed sewing in Old and 
Worn Out, while the ancient mariner, her husband, is 
snugly ensconced in the enclosed recess which forms a bed, 
might be an alchemist or a girl employed on her bridal 
robe. Similar earnestness is seen in the Sick ALother, who 
is being fed as if she were a young bird. ‘The cares of 
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office could hardly be expressed more truthfully than in the 
Churchwarden, where the lay officer endeavours to make up 
his accounts while smoking placidly at a table before his 
window, and his wife looks on with more satisfaction than 
Mrs. PRoupte ever felt for her lord. In Desolate, where a 
widow and her daughter are watching near the coffin of her 
husband, the room in its bareness becomes an effective 
agent. M. Israets does not introduce accessories for fill- 
ing up corners; they have all a purpose. His outdoor 
scenes about the shore at Scheveningen are almost as 
suggestive. His Drowned Fisherman is most simple but 
most tragic, showing the corpse carried by sympathising 
men, while the mother and children walk in front. The 
painter is not always sad. The children in Zhe Sai are as 
frolicsome as if they were not disporting in dangerous 
waters. Pick-a-Back, Le Premier Pas and On the Shore all 
represent scenes of happiness. 

Anton Mauve might be called the Israrts of the 
fields. In his pictures we see similar Dutchmen ploughing, 
driving sheep with the same quiet determination, and the 
colour is no less true to the land that was reclaimed by so 
much perseverance. Jacos Maris was more loyal to 
houses and bridges, and canal banks and windmills and 
cottages, than to the men and women. He may have 
found after he painted the //alian Girl that he was 
incompetent to represent the human figure. His 
Amsterdam, however, is sufficiently beautiful to give a fresh 
impetus to the Queen Anne style of houses, and: canal 
boats acquire’a new interest in his hands. IsRagLs, Maris 
and Mauve supply an epitome of Holland and Dutch life 
surpassing a travelle:’s description. 

As we have said, French landscape-painting is in the 
ascendency in the exhibition, but it will be séen there are 
examples of cther varieties of artists’ work. The majority 
show a reverence for nature, and are evidence of a desire 
to represent things correctly. In consequence, there is a 
curious affinity between the French and the Dutch works, 
and for the student the exhibition is more profitable than 
the collection of old masters now on view in the Academy. 
We might even say that neither in the Louvre nor in the 
Luxembourg is there such an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the landscape art of France during the first 
half of the century. On that account we have devoted 
so much space to it. The exhibition will close at the 
end of March. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


T the meeting of the Institute of Architects on Monday 

evening, the president, Mr. F. C. Penrose, referred to the 

death of Lord Leighton, whose funeral had taken place that 

day. A vote of condolence was passed to the family, and also 

that to.the Royal Academy, which Lord Leighton had so 

worthily presided over, the expression of their deep regret at 
the decease of their honorary member should be forwarded. 

Gold Meéal. 

Mr. Ernest George, vice-president, had, the President said, 
been nominated as the recipient of the royal gold medal by the 
Council. 

_* Nominations for membership were read out, and Mr. Philip 
Burke-Downing was announced as elected a Fellow. 
Papers were then read on 


Wood-Carving and Wood-Carvers. 


Mr. W. H. ROMAINE-WALKER, in the introductory paper, 
observed that he should treat the subject in its relation to the 
ornamentation and enrichment of construction, and not attempt 
to trace the evolution of wood-carving through past centuries. 

Vood-carving had suffered from the decline consequent on 
over-production. The public mind had become vitiated by 
vulgar and meaningless enrichment, quantity v. quality, over- 
loading so-called “ Art Furniture,” the salesmen of which were 
accepted by a vast majority as the oracles of public taste. ° It 
followed that much of the delicacy of perception possessed by 
our forefathers had been lost. For remedy they must look to 
the architect. He must take care that the carving he intro- 
duces into his work shall balance well with the parts, and 
suggest necessity rather than caprice. A sense of thought and 
fitness permeated the work of a bygone age. Nothing in the 
ornamentation existed for its own sake; each motif played 
its part in the general scheme; the balance of plane surface 
and enrichment was carefully insisted on, the relative value of 
light and shade ever kept in view. To achieve such work to- 
day there must be, what existed in times past, a closer bond of 
sympathy between architect and craftsman. A carver should 
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be selected whose bent of mind was most in accord with the 
architect’s, and treated, not as a tradesman, but as a brother 
artist. Under the Gothic architects wood-carving had been 
the handmaiden of architecture, Given the designs by an 
architect, the carver would heighten the effect as he worked from 
the designs. Blunders would be avoided, triumphs achieved, by 
taking him into confidence while the drawings were still in the 
rough. Inenriched mouldings it was desirable to have a few inches 
‘worked in soft pine and carved before the drawing was finished ; 
faults could then be easily corrected. A preliminary model was 
absolutely essential with larger surfaces, as panels and friezes, in 
order to learn the most effective relief to give to the carving when 
placed in juxtaposition with its environment. Thearchitect should 
express his fancy and the object he wished to develop on paper, 
giving every possible detail to enable the craftsman to interpret 
him successfully. He should, however, allow the exponent of 
his thoughts some liberty of action, else would he take from the 
executed work its soul, and leave it but a lifeless production. 
The Medizval carvers had been much influenced by stone- 
work sculpture, as could be seen in nearly all features, spandrels, 
&c., except in cornices. Leo X. and his patronage of art was 
referred to, and the era when wood-carving rose from the position 
of handmaiden to that of sister of architecture. After discuss- 
ing the position of the art during the Gethic era and the 
Renaissance, the spirit which actuated its exponents and the 
methods of treatment at those periods, the lecturer turned to 
the work of Grinling Gibbons, and dwelt upon its special 
characteristics. Gibbons’s appligué work, which had been 
criticised as meretricious, the lecturer was disposed to defend 
for high-relief work as being much more durable, the natural 
disadvantages of the wood being more under control. The 
lecturer then considered the kind of carving applicable to the 
decoration of large and small rooms, described in detail the 
treatment and processes used on work intended to be gilt or 
polished, and enumerated the merits and demerits of the woods 
most commonly employed. For wood-carving oak came first. 
For delicate work there was the Italian walnut-wood and also 
the pine-woods of New Zealand, Students, he said, who visited 
the workshop of a craftsman would learn there in a day what 
they could not forget in a lifetime. , ; 

Mr. W. AUMONIER, in the second paper, considered the 
subject from the point of view of the craftsman. As examples 
worthy to be followed in the present day, possessing in their 
different ways all the true character and. treatment which 
should be looked for in wood-carving, he cited the original 
work in Chester Cathedral, that in the chapel of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and in the choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
the carving in the choir of Amiens Cathedral, and the early 
work of Sant’ Ambrosio, Milan, and Santa Maria in Organo, 
Verona. In wood-carving all the beauty should be evolved out 
of the material itself ; being wood, it should retain the charac- 
teristics of wood, and not be made to represent marble, bronze, 
silver, &c. To this end the carver must be a strong man, fully 
alive to’ the capabilities and susceptibilities of his material. 
He will combine freshness and grace. Freshness, because the 
work grows under his own hand, untrammelled by any 
mechanical appliance, his cuts and gouge-marks being shown 
in it freely and fearlessly. Grace, because there is no form the 
artistic mind can conceive but may be obtained in wood, 
The work should always be, or appear to be, carved out 


| of a solid block. Not only the design, but the actual carving 


itself, should be carefully considered with a view to its ultimate 
position and the light it will receive. Even if close to the eye, 
when a certain finish is demanded, it should still show its cuts 
and tool-marks fearlessly, and be deepened in parts to make it 
tell its proper tale in the combined scheme of decoration ; while 
ifit is going a great height or distance from the eye, it should 
be left as rough as possible. For work to be done in a proper 
spirit the carver must be “free,” his fancy allowed scope to 
soar, his gouge some play to slip and make mistakes. The 
best method of working is ‘from drawings—rough, full-size 
charcoal cartoons. Clay or plaster models are useless, and 
even immoral in their tendency. Once put a full-size model 
into a carver’s hand to copy, and he sinks to the level of a mere 
copying-machine, losing the power of concentrating his mind on 
his work as an art, only to retain the skill of making an accurate 
copy of the dead plaster he sees before him. But give the © 
carver a rough charcoal drawing to work from, and he must 
exert all his ingenuity to properly interpret it. The lecturer 
further dealt with the question of suitability of design, and 
concluded by a reference to the artistic relationship of the 
architect and the wood-carver. ‘ 

Mr. J. E. KNox, who followed, enumerated the essential 
requirements of the wood-carver in the way of tools, &c., and 
the qualities of the woods most in use. Efforts had been made 
in England during the last thirty years to regain the position 
held by wood-carving in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, with a result that, in the present day, British wood- 
carvers were quite equal to their ancestors in the last two 


centuries, and only lacked the opportunity to exercise their 
knowledge and skill. One of the chief drawbacks a wood- 
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carver suffered from was the limited time allowed for the proper 
consideration and execution of his work. Pressure was put on 
him by builder or owner, and he was compelled to complete 
hurriedly and in a manner unworthy of his powers. Estimating 
was another snare—several years’ practice was necessary to 
enable a man to estimate readily the cost of carrying out a 
design. Many suffered through inconstant employment and 
consequent falling off in aptitude. Some very clever carvers, 
doing beautiful work in one style, floundered painfully when 
knowledge of character or other styles was required. The 
young aspirant. should visit the cathedrals and churches 
remarkable for their carvings, and study the styles and 
peculiarities of each. The instruction given at popular wood- 
carving schools was of little practical value, being of a very 
elementary character ; pupils wasted their time there in the 
belief that they were learning a profitable trade, to be cruelly 
disillusionised when they tried to get employment. On this 
point the author suggested that a lasting good might be done 
for the present and rising generations of wood-carvers if a 
learned body like the Royal Institute of British Architects 
could see their way to giving free lectures on the various styles 
and characteristics of wood-carving to members of the craft. 
Lantern views of photographs of the best examples at different 
periods, with explanations of each style and its peculiarities, 
would be of the greatest advantage. Such lectures should be 
printed-and given at every Architectural Society in the kingdom, 
-and repeated every session. 

Mr. W. S. FRITH, in the concluding paper, comparing wood, 
which had always been a sculptor’s material, with the other 
materials more usually employed in sculpture, remarked that 
its texture and warmth were qualities so agreeable that it was 
pre-eminently the material above all others suited for archi- 
tectural furniture. It was essentially the material for the dis- 
play of imagination and fancy ; groups or ornaments inappro- 
priate to stone or marble were quite fitting in wood. It was 
remarkable, considering the large sums spent on upholstered 
furniture, that there was so little demand for choice wood- 
carving beyond the foliage order. Doubtless it was because 
wood sculpture could not be conveniently produced from the 
clay model. Few wood-carvers received a sculptor’s training, 
and in the treatment of the human figure in wood correct 
knowledge of form must go with knowledge of the material in 
which it is tobe represented. The author concluded with some 
general hints on the method of treatment of this special branch 
‘of the art. 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
the readers of the papers. 


THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON AND THE 
LIVERPOOL ART GALLERY. 

iG the monthly meeting of the library, museum and arts 
committee of the Liverpool Corporation, Alderman Sir 
‘Wn. B. Forwood, the chairman, said he had the melancholy 
duty of asking the committee to pass a resolution expressing 
their sympathy with the family of the late Lord Leighton, the 
‘distinguished president of the Royal Academy. By the 
lamented death of Lord Leighton the art department of their 
institution had lost a warm and ever active friend and supporter. 
Probably few were aware of the interest which Sir Frederic 
Leighton—for that was the name by which they would love to 
remember him—took in their autumn exhibition; it was 
mainly owing to his great influence and hearty co-operation 
that the autumn exhibition was successfully inaugurated, and 
mot only was he ever ready to send to them the best of his 
pictures, in itself a wonderful help, but he sought for oppor- 
tunities to secure for them the works of other distinguished 
artists. It was indeed difficult to estimate the loss which 
the great world of art had sustained by the death of the 
-courtly and chivalrous President of the Academy. He com- 
bined the rarest gifts with the power of employing them 
to the best effect ; in everything he attempted he succeeded, 
-everything he touched he adorned. His talents were brilliant, 
and they were set in a mind of such poetic delicacy and refine- 
ment that they shone with a radiance which penetrated not 
only national art but international art, and illuminated and 
enriched it with its own earnestness, its own individuality and 
truth. He lifted up the modern idea of Classic art and restored 
to us the best traditions of Greece and the Italian Renaissance. 
The studied and faultless technique of his work, its purity of 
form, the richness yet perfect harmony of his colouring, all 
combined to place Sir Frederic Leighton’s pictures in the fore- 
- front of the British school, and this in a generation which 
prided itself, and not without reason, upon its artistic taste and 
discriniination. Whatever place posterity might assign to his 
works they would always proclaim that the great President of 
the Academy of this century had formed a lofty ideal of his 
mission, and to its accomplishment he brought not only talents 
of the first rank, but an industry and painstaking care in 
execution which had rarely been equalled and never excelled. 
He might perhaps be allowed to mention an incident which 
testified to the late President’s generosity of character. Some 
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years ago that committee bought from Sir Frederic Leighton 
his great masterpiece, The Captive Andromache, the most 
important picture he ever painted. The purchase was 
publicly applauded and the committee congratulated, but 
the Council declined to confirm it, and the committee 
had to ask Sir Frederic..to allow them to. cancel 
the purchase. Meeting him a few months after, he (Sir 
William) expressed his deep regret at the most unfortunate 
occurrence. Sir Frederic replied, “I can assure you, my 
dear sir, it did not trouble me, but I did feel much distressed 
at learning that your chairman, Mr. Alderman Samuelson, 
came twice to my house to explain what had taken place, but 
his courage failed him, and he went away without even ringing 
the bell.” That picture now adorns the Manchester Public 
Gallery. The incident, so far from damping ‘the late 
President’s interest in the work of the Institution, seemed 
almost to give it more point and earnestness. He begged to 
move the following resolution :—“That this committee place 
on record their deep sense of the great loss occasioned to the 
world of art by the lamented death of Lord Leighton, for 
eighteen years the distinguished president of the Royal 
Academy. As the committee having charge of the Walker 
Art Gallery, and endeavouring to promote the cause of. art 
in this locality, they most warmly acknowledge the unvarying 
kindness with which their efforts were sustained by him, and 
the courtesy and generous encouragement which for twenty- 
five years they received at his hands. It was mainly owing to 
his great influence and hearty co-operation that the Liverpool 
autumn exhibition was successfully inaugurated, and the com- 
mittee feel that the art department under their control owes 
much to his unselfish support, and entitles him to their lasting 
gratitude, admiration and esteem.” 

Mr. John Lea in seconding said that the late President of the 
Royal Academy was worthy of all that Sir William Forwood 
had uttered concerning him. Those of the committee who were 
deputed to visit the studios of London artists had only one 
impression as to the feelings they entertained towards the late 
President. The feeling was not only one of admiration, but of 
affection. He was spoken of by men well up in years as sons 
would speak of their father, and between him and his followers 
a bond of great affection existed. Lord Leighton’s death was 
a great loss to their autumn exhibition. It was somewhat 
singular that the first picture ever sold at the first autumn 
exhibition was from the easel of the late President. At all 
times he was anxious not only to give them his best works, but 
to cause others to do-so also. Lord Leighton’s interest in their 
work in Liverpool was extremely gratifying and earnest. Mr. 
Lea read a letter from Lord Leighton thanking the arts sub- 
committee for a resolution passed during the past month con- 
gratulating him upon his elevation to the peerage. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RURAL DISFIGUREMENT. 
CONFERENCE to discuss the wanton defacement of 
scenery, organised by the National Society for Checking 
.the Abuses of Public Advertising, was held last Friday at the 
rooms of the Society of Arts, Adelphi. Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., 
the chairman, remarked that the late President of the Reyal 
Academy wasan ardent supporter of the objects of the Society, 
which had sustained a heavy loss in his death. As the popula- 
tion increased in density it behoved the community to guard 
natural beauties most jealously against destruction and degrada- 
stion. Enormous and gaudy posters and the foolish repetition 
of identical enamelled plates were amongst the matters which 
urgently required attention. Sir Lepel Griffin moved :—“ That 
it is a national interest to protect rural scenery from unneces- 
sary disfigurement and to maintain dignity and propriety in 
the aspect of our towns.” He said it was something of a dis- 
grace that sucha Society as that by which the meeting had been 
convened should be needed in England, but at the same 
time there was, perhaps, hardly a society in London which had 
such possibilities before it. The abominations of advertise- 
ment were only the symptoms of a general disease, and unless 
we could surround our population with -beautiful things and 
inculcate in the children in the Board schools the love of art 
and beauty, very little good would be done. Mr. William 
Morris seconded the motion, and remarked that the growing 
disfigurement of rural .scenery was a very serious evil indeed. 
It was a fact that the majority of the people of the country were 
without eyes in this respect, and it was, therefore, a very 
difficult thing to mitigate the evil. Public opinion must be 
slowly built up on the matter. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and it was further agreed, on the motion of Mr. 
Richmond, R.A., seconded by Mr. Crackanthorpe,  Q.C., 
‘That this meeting, impressed with the serious injury done by 
the practice of indiscriminate spectacular advertising, regards 
the Rural Advertisements Bill, which was brought in by Mr. 
Boulnois in the sessions of 1894 and 1895, as a measure of 
urgent importance, and commends it to the good-will of the new 
House of Commons.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


One of the anomalies of English law, which it is the 
duty of a court of equity to arrange, is the dual or multi- 
form relations which an individual, or a public body when 
treated as an individual, can assume. A case of the kind 
came before the Court of Appeal a few days ago. The 
Harrogate School Board bought a site for a schocl, 
which was held under certain restrictions applicable 
to the estate of which it formed a part. One was that 
the building line was to be kept 30 feet from the 
boundary, exception being made on account of porches and 
bay windows. Another was that a noisy trade was not to 
be carried on in any of the buildings erected. The School 
Board were made aware of the restrictions, but disregarded 
them. If an ordinary individual had erred in that way 
there would be liability incurred for damages, and the 
question to be decided was whether a school board could 
be so considered. On the other hand, if the Harrogate 
School Board, instead of purchasing the land like an 
ordinary individual, had taken a high hand and utilised 
the compulsory powers conferred by the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, the obnoxious conditions in the cove- 
nant would be overruled. Could the school be protected 
by the provisions of an Act which was never exercised during 
the negotiations for the property, or, in other words, does 
a right which is allowed to sleep lose its power? 
Mr. Justice NorrH when he heard the case considered 
there was a breach of the covenant under which the site 
was granted, but he decided that it was immaterial in such 
a case whether the land was taken compulsorily or by 
agreement, and that the only remedy available for the 
plaintiffs would have to be determined by section 68 of the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, just as if the land had 
been acquired compulsorily. The plaintiffs accordingly 
appealed. The Lords Justices, however, considered that 
the section applied to all purchases of lands by school 
boards, whether compulsory or not. The appeal was 
therefore dismissed. ‘The decision does not increase the 
applicability of clause 68, for there is a precedent for a 
similar use of it, but in spite of that the clause has been 
rather neglected, owing to the circumstance that. by some 
mischance it appears in the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act as one of a group relating to the purchase and taking 
of lands otherwise than by agreement. The judgment in 
the Court of Appeal shows how useful it can be made in 
- contingencies to which purchase by agreement may give 
TISe, 


THE decision given by Mr. Justice KEKEWICH on 
January 31 in THE PaRTINGTON ADVERTISING Co. 
v. WiLLING & Co. (Limited) will define the position of 
builders who have hoardings which can be used as advertis-: 
ing stations. About a year ago the rebuilding of a house, 
No. 401 Strand, was undertaken. The contract was let to 
Messrs. PRITCHARD & RENWICK. By the contract deed it 
was agreed that the hoardings were not to be let for 
advertising, and that no bills, placards or notice-boards of 
any kind were tu be placed on them. In spite of the 
agreement, the building owner let the hoarding at $/ a 
month to the plaintiffs (who sublet it at a rate which brought 
1o/, a month profit), while the contractors let it to the 
defendants. An injunction was: at once applied for by the 
plaintiffs, and Mr. Justice KEKEwIcH considered that neither 
plaintiffs nor defendants were perfectly right. By the 
general law as well as by the terms of the contract, the 
hoarding belonged to the builders. The owner of the house 
could not therefore grant any title to the hoarding. On the 
other hand, the builders by the clause in the contract were 
restricted from allowing the hoarding to be used for adver- 
tisements, and the clause could be enforced by an action 
for damages. Moreover, the plaintiffs had not obtained any 
license under the Advertising Stations Act of 1889, while the 
defendants obtained one but three days after they had 
used the hoarding for advertisements. Having balanced 
the oversights on both sides, Mr. Justice KEKEWICH 
came to the conclusion that the action must be dismissed, 
and there was no order about the costs. It is allowable for 
- a building-owner to put up a hoarding if he can obtain a 
license in writing from the local authority, but before he is | 


‘associate with her 


in that position he cannot claim ownership in the boards. | 


Of course much is to be done by agreement, and a builder 
can assign all his rights to the owners as easily as was 
partially done in the case just decided, but until that 
course is adopted the maxim “substantia prior et dignior 


est accidente” prevails, and the hoarding can be utilised for . 


the profit of the builder alone. At the same time we hope 


builders will not be too ready to increase the hideousness. , 


of streets by posters. 


ALTHOUGH England is the birthplace of co-operation,. 
there are fewer applications of the principle in architectural 
and engineering competitions among us than occur in 
Germany. A contest lately took place for a bridge 
across the Rhine, at Worms. The first prize, of 10,000. 
marks, was won by Grin & BILFrincEr, of Mannheim, 
with Kart Horrman, of Worms, and an engineering 
company in Nuremberg. The authors of the design. 
which gained the second prize of 6,000 marks were 
Professor Kroun, A. SCHMOLL, of Darmstadt, and 
B. Mourinc, of Berlin. One third prize was won by 
an engineering firm in Duisburg, aided by Professor 
FRENTZEN, of Aix-la-Chapelle, and R. SCHNEIDER, of 
Berlin. Another of the same amount fell to a firm in 
Esslingen, in connection with Orro RueEru, of Berlin, and. 
O. & E. A. MENZEL, in Elberfeld. Apparently the archi- 
tectural details were entrusted to one specialist, the 
masonry to another, and the metal-work to a third, while 
in some cases more than one specialist gave assistance. 
In other forms of competition the advantage of co-opera- 
tion is no less recognised, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE. 

N one of his lectures to the Academy students, C. R. 
LESLIE singles out the portrait of drs. S¢ddous as the 
Tragic Muse as being not only one of REYNOLDs’s successes 
but as one of the greatest of portraits. It can now be seen 
at Burlington House, and although it has suffered by the 
chemical action of the air on the artist’s colours, we cam 
still understand why ReyNotps should have inscribed his 
name on the hem of the robe. The picture owes its origin. 
to a phrase of Wit1t1AM RusSELL, the historian, who in. 
REYNOLDs’s hearing described Mrs. Sippons as the tragic 
muse. He accordingly represented her with Crime and Re- 
morse holding on by her chair. Mrs. Sippons at the time 


was in her twenty-eighth year, and had not attained the ~ 


full power of her tragic skill. Barry, the painter, 
although no great admirer of REYNOLDS, was so struck 
with the splendour of the portrait, he declared that: 
the chair which contained Mrs. Sippons_ deserved 
to have a celebrity not less than that of PrnpAr’s chair, 
which for centuries was preserved under the portico of 
Olympia. The attitude was adopted by Mrs. SIDDONs-. 
and was familiar to the playgoers of the last century. 
However, she told Pu1.uips, the painter, that originally the 
head was in another position. The picture was sold by 
Sir JosHuA to a Frenchman for 800 guineas. In-1795 the 
value sank to 700 guineas, and subsequently rose to 900 
guineas. Lord GROSVENOR bought it in 1822 for 1,760 
guineas. 

Mrs. S1ppons, who was born in 1755, retired from the 
stage in 1812, and lived until 1831. She was a worthy 
brother, and Sir WALTER ScorTr 
expressed the popular belief when he said, ‘ Those who 


_have had the good fortune to see KemBLe and Mrs. 


Sippons in MacsetH and his lady may be satisfied that 
they have witnessed the highest perfection of the dramatic 
art. There cannot have been, and we fear never will be, 
anything to compare to it. Their King JoHn and Lady 
CONSTANCE are equally beyond imitation, and must be 
forgotten ere others can obtain any high degree of applause 
in these characters.” 
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Architectural Mntiquities of Mormandy. 


Chafean of Honfaine-le- Henri. 


CENTRAL COMPARTMENT. OF FONTAINE-LE- 
HENRI. 


T neither falls within the scope of this work to attempt 
anything in the form of a dissertation upon the 
ancient domestic architecture of Normandy, nor, 
supposing such an object to be desirable, would the 
present state of the duchy afford materials for the 

purpose. The lover of researches into architectural antiquity 
no sooner directs his attention to that branch of his subject 
which, as tending to elucidate the habits of his forefathers, 
would be peculiarly interesting, than he finds an insuperable 
obstacle opposed to his progress. The zeal of churchmen and 
the pride of barons have preserved us many noble relics of 
ecclesiastical and castellated buildings, but the private resi- 
dence of the more humble individual has, in no portion of the 
globe; been able to secure to itself anything approaching to a 
durable existence. What was raised for comfort alone was not 
in itself designed for perpetuity ; and the varying tastes of suc- 
cessive occupants, the changes of fashion, or, what operate 
even more powerfully than all, the changes of fortune, have 
conspired to subject this portion of human labour, in an eminent 
degree, to that mutability which is the general lot of human 
undertakings. In early times, also, the state of society operated 
powerfully towards the production of the same destructive 
When even the monarch could no otherwise provide 
for the safety of his palace than by encircling it with the 
fortifications of the castle, a life of continual alarm afforded his 
subjects no encouragement for the cultivation of the arts of 
peace. Society knew no .other classes than the lord and his 
vassals : the former, enthroned in military state ; the latter, too 
poor to raise his aim beyond the necessaries of life, or, where 
riches existed, too depressed by servitude to dare to let them 
appear. Hence, during the prevalence of the feudal system, 
very little, if anything, more is known of domestic architecture 
than is to be collected from the rude illuminations of missals or 
the unsatisfactory descriptions of chroniclers. "The monuments 
themselves have disappeared from the face of the earth ; or, if 
any instances can be adduced tending to disprove so compre- 
hensive an assertion, they are few in number and worthless in 
quality. The utmost to be hoped for are such mutilated 
remains as Winwal House in Norfolk, figured by Mr. 


Britton in his “ Chronological and Historical Illustrations of 
the Ancient Architecture of Great Britain,” remains that are 


calculated to excite no other emotions than regret and to awaken, 
without being by any means able to satisfy, curiosity. Nor 
indeed have Mr. Cotman’s extensive researches enabled him to 
meet with any of this description, all poor as they are, within 
the limits of Normandy. 

At the same time it has appeared right, conformably with 
the plan that has been adopted in this work as to ecclesiastical 
edifices, to lay before the reader some specimens of the domestic 
architecture of the duchy, which, though far removed from 
Norman times, are almost equally so from our own days. Even 
these are rapidly disappearing ; it is more than possible that 
the three subjects selected for publication may, in . the 
course of a few years, be recorded only in these plates. One 
of them is already levelled with the ground,* while the more 
interesting house in the Place de la Pucelle, at Rouen, though 
it has been suffered to continue in existence, has been so much 
injured in its exterior and is degraded to so mean a purpose 
that its demolition would at no time be matter for surprise. 
Specimens like these are curious in the history of the arts : 
they show the progress which architecture had made in 
Normandy at one of the most interesting epochs in French 
history ; they also showits relative state, as respectively applied 
to civil and religious purposes. And, if they be all three pro- 


* The house at Caen is that which is here alluded to. It has 
already been mentioned that the Great House at Andelys has suffered 
the same fate. Since the account of that circumstance was written, 
the author of the present article has been favoured with the following 
extract from a letter from Lord Compion, dated in August last :— 
**The noble grande maison d’ Andelys is now, alas! no more. We 
made a défour by a horrible road for the purpose of visiting it ; but 
great was our mortification to find only a small piece of unornamented 
wall, the sole vestige which the barbarians had left standing ; and ¢hat 


is now probably destroyed—and ‘green grass grows where Troy-town | 


stood.’ Ineed hardly say that I derived a great deal of pleasure from 
a three-days’ stay at Rouen, after which we made an excursion to 
St. Georges de Boscherville and Jumieges, and were highly interested 
and pleased by both. Oh! that the vandals would leave the abbey of 
Jumiéges even its present state of dilapidation. Ina few years, with 
the mellowing tints of time, and the ornament of a little ivy and 
vegetation, it would be one of the most picturesque and beautiful ruins 
in Europe; but, alas! it is in vain to hope it. Cotman’s representa- 
tions of Jumiéges and Andelys will now be doubly valuable.” : 


el 


ductions of nearly the same era, they are sufficiently character- 
ised each from the other by marks of distinction. 

“A history of the civil and domestic architecture of the 
Middle Ages is yet a desideratum, and unless this task is soon 
accomplished in England, the opportunity will be lost for ever.” 
The very sensible author from whom this sentence is quoted 
goes on to say :—“ The halls of Elizabeth’s days are almost worn 
out. The mansions of the time of Charles I. are falling apace, 
and in every quarter of a century a class must disappear, by 
the conjoined operations of repair and decay. The towns of 
England perhaps afford the worst and poorest specimens of the 
dwelling-houses : the best and richest are found in the Nether- 
lands. We can hardly qualify this assertion by recollecting the 
magnificent range of palaces which bordered the Strand in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Our own dwelling-houses are usually 
composed of timber frames filled in with plaster. Troyes, in 
Champagne, is built entirely in this fashion, every street is the 
perfect ‘counterfeit’ of old Cheapside. Beauvais is built in 
the same manner, but the houses are profusely varied with 
carving, and a good artist might employ himself there for a 
twelvemonth. Many of the ancient houses at Caen are of 
chestnut timber. The Abbé de la Rue supposes that they 
were built by the English, after the place was taken by 
Henry V. in 1417. His ‘bombards’ destroyed a great part 
of the town during the siege, and, after he had. regained 
possession, he granted the sites of the demolished tenements to 
his English subjects. In choosing this material.they may 
have been guided partly by choice, as being 'a domestic 
fashion, and partly by necessity, for the use of stone was 
restricted by Henry to the building and repairing of ‘églises, 
chasteaulx et forteresses.’ The king, by letters patent, declared. 
that the ‘quarries of white stone’ were to remain to him and 
his heirs for ever. This monopoly proves the value in which 
the Caen stone was held.” 

Some account has already been given, under a recent 
article, of the changes of proprietors which the domain of 
Fontaine-le-Henri underwent during the reigns of the Norman 
dukes, and down to the conclusion of the fourteenth century. 
The estate then passed into the possession of the Harcourts, in 
whose hands it continued a considerable length of time. It has 
since been subject to various. owners, and has now finally 
become the property of the Viscount de Canisy. The 
chateau is a noble building, and a very characteristic 
specimen of the residences of the French noblesse during 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, at which period 
there is no doubt of its having been erected, although 
no records whatever are left upon the subject. Fontaine-le- 
Henri was then still in the possession of the family of 
Harcourt, whose fortune and consequence might naturally be 
expected to give rise to a similar building. As compared 
with the mansions of the English nobility, the chateau at 
Fontaine-le-Henri may be advantageously viewed in con- 
junction with Longleat, in Wiltshire,* the noble seat of the 
Marquis of Bath. The erection of the latter was not com- 
menced till the year 1567, thus leaving an interval of at least 
half a century between them—a period, probably, much the 
same as may be presumed from other documents to have inter- 
vened between the introduction of the Italian style of archi- 
tecture in France and in England. Longleat was built by 
John of Padua, who is stated by Mr. Britton “to have been an 
architect of some note at the time, as is evinced by his being 
termed devizor of His Majesty’s buildings, and by the grant 
made him by Henry VIII, and renewed in the third year of 
Edward VI.” Fontaine-le-Henri was also the production of 
trans-Alpine architects. Both of them bear decided marks of 
the nation to which they owe their origin; but in the English 
mansion the Italian features are most decidedly enounced, 
while in the French they are strikingly modified by the 
peculiarities of their adopted country. 

The central compartment has been selected by Mr. 
Cotman for publication, as being the portion of the struc- 
ture which is in the purest taste. This almost resembles 
Longleat. But it is on the other hand by far the least orna- 
mented. ‘The rest of the front of the building is covered with 
the richest profusion of medallions, scrolls, friezes, canopies, 
statues and arabesques, in bas-relief, worked with extraordinary 
care, and of great beauty, Their style is that of the Loggia of 
Raphael ; or, to compare them with another Norman subject of 
the same era, of the sculptures upon the mausoleum raised to 
the Cardinals d’Amboise, in Rouen Cathedral. Indeed, for 
delicacy of workmanship they may almost compete with the 
ornaments upon this far-fanied monument.f 

(To be continued.) 


* Figured and described in Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 
Bs g 
il. p. 105. 
See Turner’s Zour tn Normandy, 1. p. 157. 
yy 1. Pp 
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THE FUNERAL OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


T may not be without interest in connection with the funeral 
ceremony of Monday to recall the circumstances of the 
burial of Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1792. Mr. Reginald J. Mure 
has been good enough to send us copies, says the Zzmes, of 
some of the letters and memoranda relating to that occasion, 
the originals of which are in his possession as being, through 
a chain of executorships, the representative of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir William Chambers, in a letter dated February 25, 
1792, conveyed to Sir Joshua’s executors—the Right Hon. He 
Burke, Mr. P. Metcalfe and Mr. E. Malone—the desire ex- 
pressed by many Royal Academicians to attend the funeral, 
and theit willingness to comply with any instructions the 
executors might give. The proposal, however, made by the 
executors in reply to Sir William Chambers—viz. that the 
body should be received at the Royal Academy (then located 
ina portion of Somerset House) and that Ministers and 
other distinguished persons should assemble there before the 
funeral procession—was not favourably received by the Academy. 
“ Having considered,” writes the secretary, “the tenure by 
which they hold these apartments they have to regret they are 
not authorised to comply with the wishes of the executors. 
What is suggested by the executors relative to the invitation of 
persons of high distinction to the funeral appears a very 
desirable object to the Council; but they see so many diffi- 
culties attending a proper execution of such a design that they 
must give up this idea entirely and confine themselves to their 
own body.” Mr. Metcalfe, to whom this letter was addressed, 
passed it on to Mr. Burke, with a comment on “Sir W. 
Chambers’s cold civility,’ and replied at some length to the 
secretary. “The Academicians,” he says, “are best judges of 
what suits them. As to us, we are executors of Sir Joshua’s 
will, and have only the ordinary duties of executors upon us. 
His fame does not depend upon his funeral. What we shall do 
with regard to attendance is to do-honour to ourselves.” Then 
follows a nemorandum by Mr. Metcalfe:—“ Monday, 27th.—Mr 
West called (present Sir Geo. Beaumont and Mr. Boswell). Ex- 
pressed himself hurt at what had past at the Council, said many 
objections as to their tenure, &c., were suggested by Sir Wm. 
Chambers. I told him we had not solicited them nor thought 
of applying to them, had not Sir Wm. wrote first on the subject. 
He begged we would suspend any measures till to-morrow, as 
(he told us in secret) he was then going to Windsor. 
Tuesday, 28th—Mr. West returned from the King, who 
ordered the Academy to receive the body. In the even $ p. 
10 Mr. West, Sir Wm. Chambers, Farringdon, Newton, and 
Richards, the sec., came here to meet the exors. and acceded 
to our proposals to receive the body the eveng before the 
interm‘, to receive our company above stairs in the Council 
Chamber, and their own body in the Exhibition Room above 
—to place the body in the Living Model Room, wch was 
proposed by S* W. C. to be narrowed to 12 feet square and 
hung with black, that afterwards was stretched to 16 feet. The 
coaches to have 2 horses only. Gave Mr. West our note of 
thanks to the King. Thursday, 1st March.—Waited on the 
Duke of Portland with Mr. Burke at 4 p. Io at night 
to request the Angel for a Pageant to be carried before the 
procession as Raphael’s Transfiguration was at his funeral.” 
Then follows a letter from Mr. Bartolozzi to Mr. Metcalfe in 
reply toa request that he would design an invitation card :— 
“Mr. Bartolozzi’s respectful conip*s to the executors of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds is extremely (sorry ?) that, as the time is so 
short, it is impossible for him to perform anything that would 
do honour to the memory of so greata man. If Mr. Bartolozzi 
had received this notice the day after his Decease he would 
have thought himself highly honoured by the preference shown 
to him by gentlemen of such Respectability. North End, 
Feby. 27th, 1792.’—And a letter from Mr. Burke to Mr. 
Metcalfe as to arrangements, in which, after mentioning one or 
two other points, he says :—‘‘ Are the pall bearers to be six or 
eight, as we must regulate matters accordingly? At the Levee 
yesterday I spoke to the D. of Portland, the D. of Devon- 
shire, the D, of Dorset & Lord Carlisle for pall bearers. They 
all cheerfully accepted. Here are four; if six is the usually 
limited number, then there is room only for the D. of Leeds & 
the Earl of Inchiquin. If eight, then Lord Ossory & Lord 
Palmerston ought to be added.—Yrs. ever, EDM. BURKE.” 
There were eventually ten pall bearers—Duke of Dorset, 
Duke of Devonshire, Marquis Townshend, Earl Inchiquin, 
Viscount ;Palmerston, Duke of Leeds, Duke of Portland, 
Earl of Carlisle, Earl Upper Ossory, Lord Eliot. An 
unsigned note with the papers contains the directions as 
to the proceedings in St. Paul’s. The body was to be 
received at the west door and to be placed in the middle of the 
choir while the service is performed, and then to be carried 
into the vaults under the centre of the dome, where the last 
service was to be performed by the Dean or the Residentiary. 
The pall bearers were to sit onthe decanal side of the choir 
and the members of the Academy on the cantorial side, “and 
the noblemen and gentlemen on each side of the choir where 


there is room; and it is ordered that no person be admitted 
into the stalls except the gentlemen attending the funeral, and 
that benches be put into Dn. Jeffreys’ ladies’ closet.” The bill 
sent in for the funeral—by Adam Wright—was 588/. 145. 6d. 
The heaviest item in the bill was for sixty-five armozeen black 
silk scarves and hatbands and silk gloves for noblemen, 
gentlemen, Lord Mayor and sheriffs. Hatbands and leather 
gloves for servants came to 67/. 9s. The burial fees at St. 
Paul’s were 44/. 7s. 5d. An allowance of liquor of 1s. each was 
made to twenty-seven coachmen, and of 6d. each to eighty- 
seven attendants. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYS. 


A’ the last general meeting of the Worcester Diocesan 

Society it was decided to refer to a committee the proposal 
for the promotion of a photographic survey of the remaining 
archeological remains. In a letter to the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Willis Bund pointed out that several counties, including’ 
the adjoining county of Hereford, had undertaken the prepara- 
tion of an archeological map of their county, and in his 
opinion it was most desirable that the same should be done for 
Worcestershire. He thought the work could be greatly facilitated 
by a photographic survey. Every year objects of interest, 
from an archeological point of view, were rapidly disappearing, 
and especially old houses and buildings. It was a matter of 
course that these buildings should go, but it was most desirable 
that some record of them should be obtained, and even if they 
did not wholly disappear, some representation of them in their 
unrestored state was desirable. That applied particularly 
to the churches, and he thought that a series of illustrations 
of the different parish churches of the county at different 
times would be most valuable. A great deal had been 
lost in church restoration through ignorance of what was 
worth preserving. If in such a series of photographs 
as suggested was shown every detail worth preservation 
when the proposed restoration was undertaken, it would be an 
easier matter than now to say what should and what should not 
be kept. If the Society possessed such a record its annual 


excursions would be the means of seeing that much that was . 


liable to be lost was preserved. There were also other objects 
of local interest that were liable to be improved away as so 
many had already been. Mr. Bund had added that he was 
quite aware of the difficulty of carrying out the proposal. A 
few years ago it would have been impossible, but now when 
the number of amateur photographers was only equalled by the 
number of bicyclists, the Society should not find much difficulty 
in getting workers for the object. His proposal was that an 
attempt should be made with some one class of subject and that 
not too large—for instance, the religious houses of the county, 
and that some one or more members should be asked to under- 
take each. Also that in the autumn a meeting of the Society 
should be held, and that the photographs be exhibited and pub- 
lished. 
might be considered on a wider basis, and as to whether the 
Society should carry it on, or whether another society be 
formed to do it. All that was at present required was the 


approval ,by the Society of the work, and if so, the best course — 


would be, Mr. Bund thought, to appoint a small committee 
with full powers to arrange for a start to be made this year. 
Little expenditure would be incurred, save the cost of 
correspondence and printing. 


Bn! NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


URING the past two months, in addition to the muni- — 


ficent gift by Mr. Watts, R.A., the following portraits 
have been presented to the National Portrait Gallery and 
accepted by the trustees :— 

William Gifford, editor of the Quarterly Review, a replica, 
attributed to Hoppner, of the portrait by John Hoppner, R.A., 
in the collection of Mr. John Murray. Presented by Mr. 
Francis Turner Palgrave, to whose father, Sir Francis 


Palgrave, it had been presented by Gifford. Sir Edwin ~ 


Landseer, a small portrait in oils painted from the life by 
Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., being the original study for the 
large portrait already in the National Portrait Gallery. Pre- 
sented by Sir Richard Quain, Bart., F.R.S., to whom it had 
been presented by the artist. 
double portrait painted by F. S. Cary from sittings given 
during visits paid by the Lambs to the artist’s father, the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, at the British Museum. Presented by 
Mr. Edward R. Hughes. Robert Pollard, painter and en- 
graver and last survivor of the Incorporated Society of 
Artists, painted in 1784 by Richard Samuel. Presented by 
Mr. T. Humphry Ward. Ford Madox Brown, the eminent 
painter and designer, a pencil sketch by Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, executed in 1852. Presented by Mr. William 
M. Rossetti. Cardinal John Henry Newman, D.D., an 


If that was found to answer, then next year the matter 
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oil-painting in his ninetieth year, by Miss Emmeline 
Deane, painted from special sittings given by the Car- 
dinal. Fresented by Dr. George V. Blunt, of Birmingham. 
Right Rev. Charles Inglis, D.D., Bishop of Nova Scotia, the 
first English colonial bishop, painted by R. Field, of Nova 
Scotia. Presented by Captain Inglis. Charles Robert 
Darwin, F.R.S., painted by the Hon. John Collier, a replica of 
the portrait belonging to the Linnzean Society. Presented by 
Mr. W. E. Darwin. Henry Temple, Viscount Palmerston, K.G., 
painted by John Partridge. Presented by the Right Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley. William III., a large equestrian portrait, with 
a scene from the Battle of the Boyne, attributed to Wyck. 
Presented by Mr. Henry Yates Thompson. John Charles, 
Earl Spencer (Lord Althorp), a medallion engraving. Pre- 
sented by the Hon. Caroline Lyttelton. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, a sketch done in one sitting by Mr. Wilham B. 
Richmond, R.A., shortly before Mr. Stevenson’s departure 
from England. Presented by the artist. Sir James Stephen, 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies and Regius Professor 
of History at Cambridge, a marble bust by Baron Marochetti, 
R.A. Presented by Lady Stephen. 


IN RELATION TO THE 
HOUSE.” 


By F. INIGO THOMAS. 


THE GARDEN 


THINK, as a nation, we are beginning once. more to realise 
the charm of a formal garden. For the last few decades 

we have been passing through a period of architectural taste 
called the Gothic revival, and, sated with the dry bones of 
antiquarianism, we are beginning at last to infuse a breath of 
life into some few of our buildings. And it is natural that the 
growth of interest in this direction should be accompanied by a 
wish to give them some proper and dignified setting. Now 
this is a part of architectural design that has, for rather more 
than a century, been practically overlooked. In England, up 
to the time of the Georges, there was still some survival of it, as 
is evident from the plans of country seats to be found in 
Campbell’s “ Vitruvius Britannicus ;” but some, if not most, of 
these schemes were only carried into execution in so far as the 
main building was concerned. And I think it is not overstating 


_ the case to say that, up to the middle of last century, no archi- 


tect thought his design complete until the available ground in 
the immediate vicinity had been considered with relation to the 
building itself. 

For a brief sketch of the history of 
England, at any rate—it is not necessary to go back farther 
than the time of Henry VIII. Up till then the monasteries 
had been the chief homes of cultured retirement and of the 
art-loving world, but at their suppression the scene changed, 
and it was in the houses of a nobility suddenly enriched with 
monastic plunder that the arts took refuge. New ideas from 
Italy and the East found a ready welcome in England, and the 
seed fell on a good soil for architecture, the Courts of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth dearly loving lavish display in 
that direction. No sooner had the monastic buildings become 
untenanted than there began to rise palaces of pleasure all 
over the land ; and their gardens, too, were stately, as befitted 
the jewels of which they formed the setting. Moreover, with 
peaceable times there was no longer the feeling of insecurity 
that had necessitated a semi-fortified seclusion. The wind was 
now the only foe to be kept at bay, so enclosures expanded to 
more liberal dimensions, and delicate grilles of hand-wrought 
iron made the exits and the entries into courts of green or 


the subject—in 


‘parterres gay with flowers. 


It is one of the drawbacks of this subject that we cannot 
study the fine old examples under the same conditions as 
buildings, and I cannot think of a single instance of an Eliza- 
bethan garden that has not undergone so much alteration in 
later times as to be almost unrecognisable. Even where the 
architecture remains fairly intact, nature has been at work, 
obliterating the original design by slow degrees. 

Here is a view of the terrace steps at Haddon, which all of 
you will recognise.t Perhaps there are few places that have 
been so fortunate in escaping the hand of the destroyer. And 
that is why I have chosen it, for there is just sufficient left to 
help us in picturing the garden as it was. Anyone who 
has been there will remember the mysterious gloom under 
the great yews on the terrace, and will have pictured to him- 
self perhaps the elopement of Dorothy Vernon under the self- 
same boughs. But in her day we must remember these 
knotted trunks were young, and the stones that now lhe in 
disorder about their roots once bordered well-kept paths. In 


fact this natural wilderness so near to the house was no part of | 


* A paper read before the Applied Art Section, Society of Arts, 
on Tuesday, February 4, 1896. . 

¢ An illustration of the terrace has already appeared in The 
Architect, as well as of many others of the subjects referred to. 


| 


| 


the original intention, and in those days would have been kept 
further afield. Here is another view as it probably was. The 
grove that nowadays covers the terrace has given place to a 
garden, and the great yew trees are shown—as perhaps they 
were—clipped into heraldic devices taken fron: the family coat. 
Against the terrace wall there is a rich border of flowers, and 
the hedge that skirts the path is trimmed to its original pro- 
portions. 

A house of the time of Elizabeth was approached through an 
avenue and one or more courts in quiet tones of green and grey. 
Out of this rose a stately mass of building—two wings and a 
centre piece—with broad retreating shadows between, sparkling 
with myriads of small panes set among softly-moulded mullions. 
Through the walls on either hand, festooned with a wealth of 
climbing roses, there would be splashes of sunlight and colour 
from garden courts beyond, while at the back the brewhouse, 
offices and so forth would be screened off from garden courts. 
and orchards by walls of ample height. This view of the fore- 
court at Canons Ashby will serve as an example, but the type 
was infinitely varied. 

If there is one thing that was more characteristic than 
another of the pleasure grounds of the past, it was this system 
of enclosure and subdivision, and to my mind when that was 
abandoned the main charm of the old English garden vanished. 
Sir Walter Scott once raised his voice in lamentation over the 
destruction of an old garden he had known as a boy, and 
perhaps you can each remember some old world pleasaunce 
falling into the hands of the modern landscape gardener. 1 
have vivid recollections of just such a garden as Sir Walter 
describes. It lay on the hillside by an old house in Yorkshire. 
In the first court as you entered from the shrubbery were beds 
of brilliant flowers cut out in patterns like a ceiling in the house,, 
and against the south wall were vineries of black Hamburghs 
and dark mysterious potting-sheds. Then there was the 
bowling-green, a wide expanse of velvet turf with banks and 
terraced walks ail trim and neat, where apricots and nectarines 
ripened on the walls. And one side was fringed with scarlet 
lychnis and sweet williams, where the red admirals and tortoise 
shells would spread their wings in the sun all day. Then there 
was the summer-house with a racing fox for a vane and bowls 
in a corner cupboard ; an apple-house, where the old gardener 
was always at his best; and last, but not least, Peter the 
Great’s arbour, for there, in defiance of history, tradition had 
fixed the spot of the Czar’s proposal. But an evil day came 
when the quiet retirement of this unoffending paradise was in- 
vaded by the “landscape gardener.” The walls were thrown 
down, the terraces destroyed and the whole converted into a 
wildermess of specimen shrubs, for this was the new ideal that 
had taken the place of the old. 

But to return to the time of Elizabeth. It was foreign to 
their idea of a garden to allow forest trees within the walls. 
The grove had its place, and that was outside the garden 
enclosure, where a lofty cliff of green would be more than 
welcome as a background to fruit and flowers. This view of 
the garden at Montacute serves to explain my meaning, 
although the original treatment was rather different from what 
is shown in the drawing. And it was probably from a wish to 
obtain a background of even tone that hedges first came to be 
trimmed. This trimming or pleaching, as it was called, which 
seems reasonable enough on these grounds, was eventually 
carried to absurd lengths. They hadfelt the need of single 
yews to mark the salient points in complicated patterns of flower 
beds, and these they cut into a variety of forms; frst inte 
cubes and obelisks, and then by degrees into every shape 
that fancy might suggest, until at last the repose of the 
garden was as much hampered by verdant sculpture 
as Westminster Abbey is with its monuments. The garden 
at Levens, though beautiful in colour, is perhaps the most 
striking example of this vagary. And since, of course, to keep: 
the yews in shape requires considerable labour, it is hardly 
surprising that there should be few of the kind remaining. 
There are one or two rude bits of pleaching at Barncluith in 
Scotland, and a touch of quaint humour in the gardener has 
caused him to fashion a whiskey still under the prominent nose 
ofa Scotchman ina Tam-o’-Shanter hat. The French influence 
that was always more evident north of the Tweed is traceable in 
the garden-house, and its curious spiral staircase 1s an arrange- 
ment that I have not seen elsewhere. Green vaults or tunnels 
of yew are sometimes to be found, and that at Melbourne now 
forms a rich tangle of intertwining branches, as may be seen 
from the illustration. ’ 

As I have said above, old gardens were divided into several 
departments, and each of these bore a character distinctly its. 
own. There was the parterre or flower-garden, with its foun- 
tains and flower-beds in geometrical designs of box; the 
bowling-green, with its garden-house and shaded seats ; the 
fruit orchards, wilderness and so forth. Now someone has 
described personal charm as an open secret, and that is 
precisely the character of an old garden. There is more left 
to the imagination where the whole cannot be seen at a 
glance. Change of level was another means of gaining 
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effect. The eye is so used to the appearance of things 
from the ordinary point of view that even a slight eleva- 
tion presents the scene in quite a new light. In this view 
of Kingston House, though the arrangement of the terraces 
is sufficiently interesting in itself, still the novelty of the 
position is mainly due to the point of view that has been chosen 
for illustration. So conscious of this fact was Turner, the 
landscape-painter, that he habitually raised the point of vision 
in his pictures to a higher level than was really possible. Any- 
one can test this for himself by standing before an object that 
Turner has painted, and an instance, within reach of any 
Londoner, that occurs to me at this moment is the old house at 
Mortlake, of which there was such a subtle rendering in the 
exhibition of old masters last winter. This house and garden 
still remain pretty much as they were when the great painter 
drew his poem from them. 

There is always a charm in length of vista that could not 
have failed to appeal to garden designers. And to give point 
to the long perspectives that were planned to pass through 
house and grounds alike, they were adorned at intervals with 
fountains, statues or other objects of interest. Each of these 
would form the centre of a network of cross vistas, so that 
sunlight or shadow, front view or profile, should offer the scene 
afresh as often as it was approached from a new direction, As 
a simple instance, we may take the somewhat mutilated 
fountain at Bolsover Castle. This stands at the intersection of 
two alleys with hornbeam hedges on either side. Seen from 
here it appears a bright object against the curtain of trees and 
ruined gables of the banqueting-hall. The next alley to the 
left would give it ina harmony of soft greys, with the grim 
walls of the castle keep in the background. And hereis a view 
in the grove at Melbourne. This belongs to a later date when 
more attention was being given to groves and bosquets, and 
the architectural principles that had formerly been confined to 
the garden proper were creeping further afield, as will be seen 
by the fountains and hedges further down the glade. This vase, 
I may mention, is one of the finest examples of lead-work in 
England. ‘There is one at Drayton that may be nearly as fine, 
but I have never had an opportunity of making a drawing 
from it. 

When large sheets of water came to be included in the 
dressed grounds, they, too, were treated in the same formal 
manner. The most ambitious efforts in this direction were 
probably of Dutch origin, and due to the same energy and 
skill that made the canals and huge drains of the Fen country. 
Here are two instances from Wrest, in Bedfordshire. A 
T-shaped piece of water, some 4co paces long, with broad 
turf, verges next to the groves, and the fish-pond in a secluded 
spot in the wood among yew hedges that are now some 
20 feet in height. 

The development of garden design may be said to have 
been the elaboration of these few principles, for the object of 
the old-time designer was to make a stage on which to play 
the drama of everyday life, but, unlike the stage, the scenery 
was real, and the acting an unaffected pleasure in existence, 
revelling in the sights and sounds and scents of nature. 
Difference of locality has of course necessitated difference in 
material, and according as brick or stone was more ready to 
hand, so the character of the work was restrained or free in its 
treatment. 

Perhaps the period of greatest activity may be placed in the 
reign of William and Mary, for to that time belongs the English 
classic on the subject, a fine folio of views drawn by Knyffe and 
engraved by a fellow-countryman of the name of Kyp. Then 
we have the diary of Celia Fiennes, a lady who spent some 
years riding about England and taking a lively interest in the 
improvements that her many friends and relatives were making 
to their country places. And to this time too belong the great 
schemes of Wren’s devising for the beautification of Hampton 
Court. But with the progress of the eighteenth century interest 
seems to have declined. People perhaps began to tire of 
spending the sums that their great schemes must have needed 
to keep up. Pope struck a note of ridicule, and the stupidity 
of a decadent age was ripe to hoot them out of fashion. Then 
came the opportunity of the landscape gardener. Kentand “ Capa- 
bility” Brown stepped on to the scene, and though they mowed 
down avenues and destroyed every vestige of dignity under the 
pretext of “helping nature,” they seem to have forgotten how 
to make a garden. They again were followed by Repton, Sir 
Uvedale Price, and a host of minor imitators, who were glad 
enough no doubt to have found a profession for which no 
previous training appeared to be necessary. To my mind the 
finest corrective for insanity in design is a knowledge of what 
great architects have done in the past, and that is what the 
landscape gardener always seems to have lacked. Nothing 
can be more childish than their attempts in this direction, as 
we all must admit on turning over the leaves of any book on 
the subject from Humphrey Repton down to the present day. 

_ On looking back, one cannot help thinking that the change 
in popular feeling had more to do with expense in the main- 
tenance of an overgrown formality than with the temperate 


verdict of thoughtful men, for by far the greater number of old 


English gardens that have come down unaltered to the present 
day lie before the cottage doors of the labouring classes.. Now 
there is a remark that one often hears, and which always betrays 
a certain apathy on the subject, namely, that a formal garden 
is well enough for a formal house, but a natural garden is more 
in keeping with houses of the present day. This implies, firstly, 
that nature has no place in a formal garden—an illusion that a 
visit to any old garden would soon dispel, and secondly, that 
buildings are not essentially formal when it would appear that 
squaring the first stone or moulding the first brick was the out- 
set of a formal principle that must necessarily continue 
throughout. With few exceptions, the reign of Victoria 
has seen wildernesses—more or less neatly kept—pass for 
gardens. Sir Charles Barry made one or two formal 
arrangements to the houses he built, but they were a good 
deal borrowed from Italian instances, and not at all in har- 
mony with English traditions, so much better understood 
by Nesfield and Devey a little later. There is a popular super- 
stition that all formal gardens in England were either Italian or 
Dutch ; very much on the same principle, perhaps, that all pen 
drawing is called etching by the casual observer. Now Italy, 
no doubt, supplied us with many ideas on this subject, as also 
she did in architecture, but the buildings that rose under Italian 
influence in Tudor times were so English in feeling that we 
have had to call them “ Elizabethan.” And so it was with 
gardens, the- English tradition coming out so strongly as to 
render them markedly different from Italian examples. Here 
is a view of the back of a terrace with two pavilions, in which 
there is no trace whatever of Italian influence. The octagon 
form, the battlemented parapet and the shape and mouldings 
of the windows are all true Gothic work, from which it would 
seem that English gardens were formal in design before the 
arrival of ideas from Italy. 

But since Italy is generally accepted as having been the 
main source from which we drew our inspirations, it may be of 
interest to look for a moment at what was being done in that 
country at the time of which we are speaking. A year or two 
ago I attempted to make surveys of some of the Renaissance 
villas in the neighbourhood of Rome. But from the very 
dilapidated condition in which I found them, it has been no 
easy task to piece together the various remains, so I hope you 
will excuse their incompleteness on this account. I do not 
propose to give them in any chronological order, but merely to 
draw attention to points in the design that may seem to bear 
on the subject of this paper. 

Generally speaking, the sites chosen by the wealthy car- 
dinals who erected these villas were on rapidly falling ground 
well above the fevers of the plain. And the boldness with which 
they modelled and carved a mountain spur to suit the whims of 
their architect was truly heroic. This is well brought out in 
the Villa Mondragone, at Frascati. You can see by this survey 
that the whole scheme of buildings and surroundings was 
planned so as to fall on four successive levels. A centre line 
can be iniagined running through from end to end on which 
fall the principal features, and a certain symmetry is observed 
on either side of it, for in architectural design symmetry has 
always been the rule and irregularity the exception. It is notice- 
able, too, what pains were sometimes taken to preserve this bal- 
ance even in the most difficult situations. The approach from the 
road to Colonna, some 600 paces long and bordered with lofty 
cypresses, parts opposite a fountain in the foot of a great cliff 


of masonry, and climbs by means of feztes douces to the first — 


terrace. This in itself is a rise of 55 feet, and since the original 
fall of the ground was in a diagonal direction, a great deal of 
masonry was required to bring one end of the terrace to the 
necessary height. At four points in the parapet there are 
massive banded columns each bearing on its summit a slender 
iron cross. These four huge sentries stand out against the sky 
and the olive-clad hills with magnificent effect, but their razson 
a@’étre was not quite so evident until it was found that the great 
vaults, on which the terrace is supported, were once the palace 
kitchens, and two at least of the columns were nothing more 
than ornamental shafts to carry the smoke clear of the windows. 
This terrace was probably paved throughout with palombino 
and used for the reception of magnates with their retinues 
from Rome. But there seems to have been a _ garden 
under the palace windows on ground that rises gently 
to the level of the main courtyard. Here the buildings 
lie on three sides of a court. planted round with rows 
of elms, the fourth side being divided by a high niched wall 
from the Privy garden. This was laid out with plots of turf in 
borders of flowers, and two circular fountains in the centre. A 
fine arcaded loggia by Pouzio fills one end, and raised on a 
terrace opposite is an amphitheatre of inlaid marble fountains. 
From here a door and flight of steps lead back to the main 
court entrance, and opposite this a wealth of flowers borders 
the foot of a great bastion wall that supports the bosquets and 
vineyards at a higher level still, that is to say, about 150 feet 
above the level of the avenue. There is one curious thing 
about this plan that I am omitting to mention, and that is the 
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small garden that lies on the roof of part of the building at 
about the same level as the great court of the palace. You 
can judge its position better perhaps in this view of the fountain, 
where a portion of the balustrade appears to the left of the 
picture. And here is a view of the great terrace, with the 
fountain and two of the columns mentioned above. The tops 
of the cypresses in the avenue are just visible over the parapet 
to the left. — 

This survey is of a very anomalous scheme at the Villa 
Torlonia, where no two of the principal objects fall in a line. 
There are all the features that one is accustomed to find in 
designs of this kind, but no two are related. The house and 
forecourt are placed in a corner of the ground, and at right 
angles.to the terrace. There is an elaborate arrangement of 
travertine stairways, among rose gardens, leading to the terrace, 
but here a fresh centre is caught up and carried through the 
groves of ilex to a wide range of fountain niches supporting a 
second terrace. Thence, by winding stairs and basin upon 
basin of gushing water, one reaches the heart of the wood, and 
here isa circular clearing, with seats at intervals, and a fine 
fountain pool in the centre that supplies the cascade below. 
The Italian designer always seems to have made the most of 
this reservoir, in which the water was collected from the hills 
before passing on to the various fountains ; and since they are 
often at some distance from the rest of the work, one comes 
upon them as an unexpected pleasure. 

This is a view in the grove at the foot of the cascade I 
have just mentioned. The cascade itself is hidden among the 
trees to the left, but here is the front view of a somewhat 
similar arrangement at the Villa Aldobrandini. 

This is a very incomplete survey of the Villa d’Este at 

Tivoli. It was the work of Pirro Ligorio, about the year 1550, 
and is so elaborate in its many details that to do more than 
touch on it to-night would exceed the limits of this paper. The 
garden is bounded on three sides by the town of Tivoli and the 
d’Este palace, and the fourth looks out over a network of vine- 
yards to the distant campagna. From the palace, which lies along 
the terrace to theright of the survey, the ground falls with great 

‘rapidity for about a third of the distance, and then more 
gradually to the centre of the garden. At about this 
point it reaches the level, and is crossed from end 
to end by three oblong pools, which divide the garden 
proper from the grove. Here is a view down the length 
of the pools, The building over the cascade at the far end 
is the case of a water organ, which, by the way, was 
not an unusual adjunct to the garden in old days. This 

~is a nearer view of the organ-case, and what 1 want -you 
specially to notice in these views of the Villa d’Este is the 
determination of the designer not to be cheated of his effects 
for want of sound and durable material. All the structural 
parts of this garden are built up of rough bricks, mortar, or 
concrete, and covered with plaster of various textures, and in 
the more finished parts with delicate modelling in gesso ora 
rough mosaic of coloured marbles. Now nothing could well 
be more at variance with the methods of the English workman 
at the time of the English’ Renaissance. He would have far 


rather sacrificed his effect than gain it in a mean material, and | 


the frank dissimulation of the Italian character was something 
altogether beyond his understanding. 

Here is part of a crescent-shaped flight of stairs encircling 
a fountain, and this is a row of ninety jets that spans the width 
of the garden, with ninety panels of modelled figure-subjects 
from Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” under canopies and. heraldic 
devices. An equal number of masks pour water into two long 
channels, one above the other, as seen in the photograph, but 
all this is now so much covered with soil and moss that of 
course it is rather difficult to judge of its original effect. So 
much for the Villa D’Este. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 


HE Secretary of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has informed the public through the Zzmes 
about what action has been taken by the Society in the case of 
the Rolls Chapel since January 14. The Office of Works then 
wrote that the work had been stopped for a few days to give 
time for the Society to make a representation to the First Com- 
missioner. On January 17 the Secretary replied, stating the 
disappointment of the Society that the decision announced in 
the letter of September 13, 1892, had been departed from, as it 
could not be considered that the poorness of the mortar (which 
was no poorer than ina large number of our finest Medieval 
buildings) justified the destruction of any of the four walls, 
but that the preservation of even so small a part as then 
remained would be a valuable, permanent and indisputable 
proof of the original existence of the Rolls Chapel, and 
for this end Mr. Taylor’s original scheme for preserving 
the south wall, as explained to a deputation of the Society 
on the toth ult., by building piers in front of the ancient 
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wall between the windows, where originally there were 
buttresses, and throwing arches from these piers to carry the 
new work was, in the opinion of the committee, a reasonable 
plan, and one that was still capable of being adopted, and was 
made easier by the circumstance of the interior of the south 
wall having no original face to expose, and therefore admitting 
the building-up and bonding into it of a brick backing of any 
required thickness. The ancient wall where the buttresses had 
been removed could be cut away so as to allow the new piers 
to go right through the old wall and bond into the new brick 
backing, and the south wall could be easily carried by iron 
girders whilst the new foundations were being put in. To this 
letter no answer has been returned, and men are now busy with 
pickaxes pulling down, though, as it appears, with some diffi- 
culty, work which has stood for centuries. 

One question, however, still remains, namely, What weight 
ought to be considered as due to assurances officially given by 
a department of Her Majesty's Government? In some 
quarters the Society has been blamed for resting content with 
the letter from the Office of Works of September 13, 1892 ; but 
it is difficult to say what more could have been asked for after 
the assurance had been received that “it was intended to 
embody in the new Record Office buildings the structure of the 
Rolls Chapel, so as to preserve the interior where it was of 
ancient date, together with the monuments it contained.” 

It is not, of course, contended that this intention might not 
for sufficient reasons be departed from, but surely in that case 
the Society, whose action had been stayed by the official 
announcement of the intention, should receive due notice of 
such departure prior to any action consequent thereon being 
taken. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


A QUARTERLY general meeting of this Institute was held 

within the new rooms, 187 Pitt Street, on Thursday last. 
The President made appropriate reference to the death of Lord 
Leighton and thereafter the following resolution was passed 
and ordered to be minuted, viz. :—“ That the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects desires to record its sense of the great loss it has 
sustained in the death of Lord Leighton, one of its honorary 
Lord Leighton was president of the Royal Academy 
from 1879 till his death. In 1894, on the recommendation of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, he was awarded the 
royal gold medal in architecture. He was raised to the peerage 
on the first day of the present year. On January 31, 1895, 
Lord Leighton, then Sir Frederic Leighton, was unanimously 


| elected an honorary member of this Institute, and in accepting 


office and’ subsequently he expressed his appreciation of the 
honour and his interest in the welfare of the Institute. Through- 
out his life Lord Leighton showed the keenest appreciation of 
the art of architecture, and especially of Classical and Italian 
architecture. In addition to his work in oil-painting he was 
distinguished in fresco-painting and in sculpture, and he was 
an accomplished musician and a brilliant speaker.” It was 
agreed to hold an exhibition of the prize drawings of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in the rooms, 187 Pitt Street, the 
dates to be afterwards announced. The congratulations of the 
meeting were offered to Mr. A. N- Paterson, a member of this 
Institute,on his being awarded the Godwin medal and bursary 


| of the Royal Institute. 


THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT IN 


ST. PAUL’S. 


HE occasion of Lord Leighton’s funeral has been utilised 
by Sir H. H. Howorth to appeal for the completion of 
Stevens’s masterpiece. He says :—With many other friends of 
Lord Leighton I have just returned from the imposing ceremony 
at St. Paul’s, where fitting honour has been done to a great 
artist after the pattern of the earlier sixteenth century—a man 
full of sympathy with all the humanities, and endowed with 
the versatile gifts and accomplishments we often find in the 
great Italian masters. 

As we came down the nave I could not help remembering 
how often my friend had spoken to me in terms of almost 
impatient disappointment about the unfinished condition of the 
Wellington Monument and recalling the efforts he made to get 
it completed. The condition of the monument is a scandal. 

Here is a tomb of one who in some ways was the greatest 
Englishman of the last Io00 years—a Bayard among great 
soldiers and an honest man among great politicians. The tomb 
was designed and carried out by atranscendent genius. Every 
artist, whatever his tastes, admits the extraordinary gifts of the 
late Alfred Stevens, and he devoted twenty years of his life to 
compassing this quite unique and consummate work. The 
simplicity of the design, the grace and finish and power of the 
bronze statues, the splendid repose of the recumbent Duke are 
surely unmatched among monuments since the Renaissance, 
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and form a not unworthy rival to the Medici tombs at Florence ; 
and yet the monument is a mere fragment. The crown of it, 
for which the design and model are complete and without which 
the monument is like a pillar without a capital, is wanting. 
Those who have seen the models speak of the design as superb 
—the Duke seated on his favourite charger, representing the 
Christian knight of the nineteenth century—a fine and noble 
motive, picturing for the man as he lived his best days when he 
championed the cause of freedom, of justice and of night 
against the greatest genius who ever trampled all three under 
foot. ; 

The notion that such a monument would be out of place in 
a church never struck the old men, who were equally inspired 
by art and by religious fervour. The cost and difficulty of 
making a full-sized monumental figure on horseback and the 
difficulty of housing it in most churches stood in the way very 
often, but the motive exists in many smaller figures, and, as 
my friend Sir Frederic Burton reminds me, the thirteenth- 
century full-sized equestrian figure on the monument of St. 
Stephen of Hungary in Kamberg Cathedral and the tomb of 
Nicolo Orsini in St. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, in which the 
equestrian figure is also life-size, are fine examples of what we 
would have. , 

It seems to me that among the crowd of men present in the 
cathedral to-day who admired the gifts and tastes of Leighton, 
or were privileged to know him, there must be some willing 
and powerful enough to help to complete what was one of his 
most cherished dreams, and what every artist in England feels 
would be a mere act of justice to another great man whose 
fastidiousness will make his works as rare as those of Benvenuto 
Cellini. The time seems not inopportune to make the sugges- 
tion. 

Another correspondent says Lord Leighton was disappointed 
and grieved to find his appeals so little heeded. In the costly 
task of removing the monument to its present site, for which 
Stevens designed it, he had been severely out of pocket. 
Shortly before he left for Algeria in quest of health, he 
expressed his abiding resolve to see the work completed. He 
said he would, during the coming season, again appeal to the 
public for funds in order that the equestrian group might 
crown and complete the whole, as originally designed by the 
artist. 


PARISH REGISTERS. 


HE Congress of Archeological Societies, in union with the 
Society of Antiquaries, is about to issue a second list of 
printed registers and manuscript transcripts. This will be 
supplemental to that issued in 1892, with the report and 
recommendations as to transcription. In order to make the 
list as complete as possible, information is asked about all 
registers, printed or transcribed, and not included in the 
former list. 

The inclusive dates of baptisms, marriages and burials 
should be given, and it should be stated in whose custody 
the transcript, if such, now is. In many cases since 1892 
transcripts have been made for the use of the parish. When 
this is the case, it should be so noted. Extracts are not 
admitted, but any complete transcript will be calendared, 
however short the period embraced. 

Information may be sent to Mr. Ralph Nevill or to the 
hon. secretary of the Parish Register Society, Mr. E. A. Fry, 
of 172 Edmund Street, Birmingham. This newly-founded 
Society undertakes the printing of transcripts, and will there- 
he be glad to hear from any who have madeor will make 
such, 


TESSERA. 


Engravings and Pictures. 


Na engraving is not so much a copy as the translation of a 

picture. In the absence of colour and with materials 
and execution wholly different, engraving seeks, nevertheless, 
by the means within its power, to convey to the mind the con- 
ception and treatment of the original work. However, in one 
element, and that perhaps the highest within the range of art, 
engraving is coequal with painting. Without drawing to define 
the boundaries of light, shade and colour, a picture would be a 
mere chaos destitute of form or meaning ; drawing is the basis 
of every art, whether the instrument be pencil, brush or graver. 
Engraving then should make accuracy of drawing its leading 
feature, especially as in the absence of colour the eye is the 
more exclusively directed to the form. When we think of all 
the attributes pertaining to form, we shall at once perceive how 
wide is the range, how expressive the meaning, of engraving. 
In their enumeration we should exhaust the best resources of 
art and call into play all the faculties of mind. Michel Angelo, 
in the grandeur of his line and the giant proportions of his 
figures ; Raphael in the purity, amenity and expressive cha- 
racter of his design ; the grace and the beauty of Guido and 


Correggio, and the savage wildness of Salvator Rosa can be 
thus brought within the sphere and capability of engraving. 
But so wide is the scope, so diversified and opposite the cha- 
racter of these masters and their works that it is scarcely pos- 
sible that one and the same engraver shouid be possessed of 
powers sufficiently extended to do equal justice to them all. 
in the nature of things a man if left to his choice will select the 
master and subject most congenial to his tastes and feelings. 
He will then labour in a kindred spirit, the mechanism of his 
art will be imbued with feeling and expression, and as in a 
skilful translation, the character of the original will be trans- 
fused into a new form and different language. 


An Artist’s Labour. 


** How admirably the artist is made to accomplish his self- 
culture by devotion to his art,’ says Thoreau. We may escape 
uncongenial toil, only to devote ourselves to that which is con- 
genial. It is only to transact some higher business that even 
Apollo dare play the truant from Admetus. We must all work 
for the sake of work ; we must all work, as Thoreau says again, 
in any ‘absorbing pursuit—it does not much matter what, so it 
be honest,” but the most profitable work is that which combines 
into one continued effort the largest proportion of the powers 
and desires of a man’s nature, that into which he will plunge 
with ardour, and from which he will desist with reluctance, in 
which he will know the weariness of fatigue but not that of 
satiety, and which will be ever fresh, pleasing and stimulating 
to histaste. Such work holds a man together, braced at all 
points ; it does not suffer him to dozé or wander ; it keeps him 


wd *- 
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actively conscious of himself, yet raised among superior . 


interests ; it gives him the profit of industry with the pleasures 
of apastime. This is what his art should be to the true artist, 
and that to a degree unknown in other and less intimate pur- 
suits. For other professions stand apart from the human 
business of life, but an art has its seat at the centre of the 


artist’s doings and sufferings, deals directly with his experiences, ~ 


teaches him the lessons of his own fortunes and mishaps, an 
becomes a part of his biography. ; 


Leonardo da Vinci and Leo X. 


It was the custom of Leonardo da Vinci, as it afterwards 


became that of Titian and Sir Peter Paul Rubens, to receive 
his more important visitors in his studio. There, surrounded 
by the half-finished creations of his fancy, he appeared to be 
invested with a majesty which enhanced the habitual nobleness 
of his aspect; and there, clad according to his wont in the 
costliest velvets, his fingers sparkling with jewels, his neck 
cinctured with a golden collar, his head covered with a cap of 
wadded satin, cut in a grotesque but becoming fashion, he 
pursued his avocations undisturbed by the presence of princes 
and ambassadors ; for his ardour admitted of no abatement in 
his search after the beautiful. One morning, so we are told by 
contemporary writers, Da Vinci was seated in his Roman 
atelier at an earlier hour than ordinary. Theincident has been 
depicted with such an earnest vividness by Vasari, and repeated 
with such an agreeable gusto by Amoretti, that every detail and 
accessory starts out upon our imagination like a reality. We 
can picture to ourselves even the pencil of sunlight which must 
have stolen in through the lattice at that early hour, and quivered 
upon the square of canvas upon which the artist was about to 
commence his painting for the Sovereign Pontiff. We can 
imagine the confusion of rare manuscripts, then more than ever 
precious, scattered negligently over the tables. .We can see 
the embroidered saddles, the daggers from Damascus, the 
herbariims of Morocco, and those other appurtenances of 
the chase and the laboratory which Leonardo loved as 
the implements of his volatility, and which were always 
either hanging in abundance against the wainscot or 
peering from the tapestry. of his apartments. 


‘ 


On this 


occasion he was busy in the mixture of certain chemical — 


ingredients for the 
of varnish, and we can conjecture how his attention must 
have -been divided between his different occupations, his 
eyes glancing now towards the compound boiling over the 
chafing-dish, now towards the canvas lit up by the sunbeams, 
and now again to the attendants occupied in preparations for 


the day’s labour, one cleansing the palette, another arranging ~ 


the flasks and sponges, another polishing the stone for grinding 
colours. As the liquid bubbled over the flames we can fancy 
to ourselves the artist stirring it monotonously round and round 
with the horn ladle, humming to himself, may be, some old 
crusading roundelay. Pleasant thoughts perchance gladdened 
his bosom in the sweet morning, pleasant memories, delusive 
anticipations of the future. And still without doubt the sun- 


shine glittered on the canvas, still the liquid bubbled over the _ 


chafing-dish, the horn ladle still went round and round, the 
artist still hummed the old roundelay. Leonardo is said to 
have startea from his reverie on hearing the rustle of a garment 
in the doorway and the pressure of a satin shoe upon the floor. 
On looking up, he hurriedly uncovered his head, and bent his 
knee with an air of homage, for he recognised His Holiness, 


composition of a new description 


~ 


‘ 
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_vaded all the temples of that class. 
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Leo’X. The Pontiff, continue the biographers, followed by his 
retinue, advanced composedly into the chamber until arrested 
by the odour of the boiling varnish, when a sneer glimmered 
over his cheek. “Aha,” said he sarcastically, speaking in 
tones sufficiently audible, “this man will never finish anything, 
since he thinks of the end before he has made a beginning.” 
The coarseness of a sarcasm so unusual to the refined Leo 
must have struck a poignant sorrow to the heart of Leonardo, 


Peripteral Temples. 


It is difficult to agree with those who fancy that the colon- 
hades around temples were intended quite as much for actual 
accommodation as for architectural distinction and effect, for in 
a simple peristyle or peripteral temple—even in that of the 
Parthenon—they afforded but. a narrow sheltered walk along 
the sides of the cella, wholly incapable of ‘admitting anything 
tike an assembled multitude of persons. It was only ina 
pseudo-dipteral stucture on such a'scale as the great Temple 
at Selinus (where the cella itself, moreover, was exceedingly 
short, its length being equal only to six out of the fifteen inter- 
columns of the exterior flanks of the plan), that a number of 
persons could freely assemble within the colonnades ; for, in 
the example just mentioned, the actual cella did not occupy 
quite one-fifth of the entire plan. Greek peripteral temples 
certainly possessed unity and completeness in an eminent, or 
we may say in the utmost possible degree, yet it must also be 
confessed that many other valuable qualities and merits of 
architectural composition were excluded. Perfect oneness 
there was, because there was nothing to interfere with it, and 
because one uniform and fixed idea was adopted for and per- 
The general outline and 
composition—if composition it can be called—was precisely 
the same for one and all. With exception of the differences 
arising from that of actual dimensions, and the greater or lesser 
number of columns, there were no other decided ones—none 
but what arose from treatment of the order and a few other 
details, and from sculptural embellishment. In every instance 


_ alike, the programme, so to say, was the same; a parallelogram 


in about the proportion of a double square, surrounded by 
columns and presenting a pediment at each end. No further 
combination was sought, or indeed, attainable without breaking 
ap, as the Romans afterwards did, an architectural system that 
was undoubtedly perfectly melodious, but at the same time 
exceedingly limited and not a little monotonous. Yet, whether 
it be that in art generally the taste of us moderns has so 
degenerated that we are apt to weary of that fowjours ferdrix 


’ perfection with which, when once attained, the architects of 


Greece appear to have contented themselves, without much 


‘variety or change, undeniable it is that we relish the elements 


of diversity and contrast even in the same structure, provided 
they areso skilfully and artistically thrown in as to heighten 
instead of weakening the general harmony of the design, and 
the due balance of its several parts—such, at least, is the con- 
dition which sound theory would enforce, although it is too 
frequently entirely disregarded in practice, especially when 
columniation according to the system of the ancients is applied 
to buildings or parts of buildings so differently constituted, and 
in their natural physiognomy so dissimilar, from the simply 
shaped temples of classical antiquity. 


‘The Hemicycle.”’ 


The great painting of Paul Delaroche adorns the amphi- 
theatre of the School of the Fine Arts in Paris. Before the 
ideal judges of the painter, Apelles, Phidias and Ictinus, real 
flesh-and-blood arbitrators, yearly sit, and living strugglers are 
annually incited by prizes to win that immortality of which they 
here see the typified rewards. It was a fine thought this con- 
vocation of the dead painters to sit in eternal arbitration over 
the arena where living genius toiled and contended for the still 
distant crown. The first sketch of Delaroche comprised only 
twenty-four figures, and these he signed a contract to execute 
within a year for 3,0co/, Incited, however, by the most 
inspiring of all subjects to a painter, the apotheosis of his great 
predecessors of all countries and all ages, he enlarged his first 
conception till he had introduced seventy-five figures, and had 
expended upon it seven years of incessant labour and anxious 
toil, It was instantly acknowledged by acclamation to be, both 


_ in drawing, originality and sublimity, one of the greatest paint- 


ings of thecentury. The patriotic artist, who now acquired a 
religious love of the subject, refused to accept a larger re- 
muneration than that at first specified. The original painting 
measures about 50 feet in length and 15 feet in height. The 
foreground figures are colossal, and the rest diminish according 
to their due perspective. The element of size, now universally 
allowed to be a necessary adjunct of the sublime, was not over- 
looked by Delaroche. The wall is lighted by a full light from 
above, and the painting being on a curved surface all reflected 
lights are avoided. The painter had great difficulties to con- 
tend with; he had to introduce a crowd of great men, of 
conflicting costume and of divers ages, that should appear 
animated without disorder, contrasting yet not discordant, 


clearly distinguished, and yet united by some link however 
slender. He soon determined to reject a mere chronological 
arrangement and to gain in picturesque juxtaposition what he 
might tose in clearness and progressive order. In the true 
spirit of that masterpiece of crowded composition, Zy%e 
Marriage at Cana, he has broken his subject into small 
groups sufficiently marked, yet not interfering with the unity 
of the whole. He has placed calmness beside vivacity, gentle- 
ness beside vigour, and has invested the whole with repose and 
grandeur. His subject is the award of prizes in the Temple of 
Fame, and around the three judges—Apelles, Phidias and 
Ictinus—are ranged an assemblage of the greatest artists of 
every age and country, from the time of Pericles down to 
Louis Quatorze. The necessity of placing his figures nearly 
on the same plane and the difficulty of avoiding monotony in 
their arrangement he has grappled with, and with wonderful 
success, His taste, judgment and invention seem boundless. 


Vicenza and Palladio. 

Palladio might be proud of Vicenza, of which he was, as it 
were, the second founder. It must be a grand thing for a man 
to walk about his native city, and behold in every direction 
noble edifices of his own creation. Nota handsome gateway, 
not a palace front, but was his own design. He was better 
acquainted with a man’s staircases and corridors than himself. 
Then, to receive deafening plaudits from the cwmez of one’s own 
amphitheatre. To feel, on entering a church, that the noble 
domes under wHich he humbled himself had been raised by his 
own genius to the God who dwelt there. In all this profusion 
of talent there is nothing in Palladio that ever comes upon you 
like a harsh or unintelligible surprise. How utterly indefinable 
is that something, so apparently small to the sensual eye, so 
much the reverse to the eye of taste, which separates in all 
human productions the grand or the original from the vulgar 
or the commonplace; a single word in a sentence, trivial in 
itself, but admirable from its collocation; a management of 
something that were elsewhere subordinate in a picture, some 
happy violation of the laws of order in architecture, may make 
all the difference, and stamp the work as coming from the real 
poet, painter, or architect. What is the great charm of 
Palladio’s front to that long Gothic room, in name and shape 
so similar to another near it at Padua? Surely in the 
exquisite skill and judgment with which he has assigned 
difterent and appropriate offices to different orders of 
columns, in a very extensive, but totaliy unconfused, employ- 
ment of them, Majestic Dorians below, exquisite Corinthians 
above, stand out and support the heavier part imposed on their 
shoulders, which gently receding, as if to claim the protection 
of these more masculine creations, Palladio has given them 
partners whose Ionic slenderness is equal [to the lighter part 
of the building. A glorious marriage of columns is here, 
such as till this day we never saw in stone, nor ever expect to 
see again. But it is to his Olympic theatre chiefly that we 
should ever return with renewed delight and reflect on with 
admiration. When we had read Forsyth’s regret that it was 
all wood and stucco, we thought that we, too, must be disap- 
pointed. But no. Thé stucco is of a very fine kind, and looks 
like what in fact it is in a great measure, an extemporised 
marble made up of very fine marble powder ; and as to the 
cumez, one does not inquire into their material. 


Frank Hayman. 

Frank Hayman (1708-76) was the originator of a great 
school of book illustrators, and before the arrival of Cipriani 
was reputed our greatest historical painter. He was, too, the’ 
friend and boon companion of William Hogarth (1697-1764), 
the founder of the English school, whose name and works will 
live with us for ever. Self-willed, self-taught in art, yet not 
without the seeds of a fair general education, this true genius 
threw aside the graver, to the use of which he had served a 
long apprenticeship, to become a painter. Commencing with 
portraits, still the prevailing art, he was distinguished by a style 
of grouped portraits, then called conversation pieces, clearly 
indicating his future genius. Then, led away by the ambition 
of rivalling others in the great style of history painting, he 
decorated the staircase of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital with 
subjects from Scripture, the figures 7 feet high. But he was 
falling into company with the “black masters,’ whom he 
despised and abused. He was out of his depth and out of his 
element. He wished, as he tells us, “to compose pictures on 
canvas, similar to the representations of the stage, and that 
they should be tried by the same art and criticised by the same 
criterion ;” and, following this, the true bent of his genius, he 
became to our art what Ben Jonson was to our literature, and 
something more. 

Raphael as an Architect. 


To the liberal patronage of Agostino Chigi we are indebted 
for two of the earliest proofs of Raphael’s skill as an architect 
and a sculptor, the elegant chapel Chigiin the church of 
S. Maria del Popolo, and one at least of the statues that adorn 
it. For his knowledge of architecture Raphael was indebted to 
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his zealous friend and partial fellow-citizen, the celebrated 
Bramante, At his dying request the still youthful painter was 
appointed to superintend the progress of that vast structure his 
genius had dared to plan, to advance one step towards its slow 
completion the bold promise that was to hang the Pantheon in 
the air. Raphael applied himself with more than usual energy 
worthily to support the new and “‘heavy burden which the Pope 
had laid upon his shoulders.” ; 
Fabio Calvo to translate Vitruvius from the Latin (the 
original manuscript, with a few marginal notes in Raphael's 
own hand, is preserved in the public library at Munich), the 
first Italian translation M. Passavant assures us on record, and 
appears then to have formed the first conception of that 
magnificent plan for disinterring the remains of the ancient 
city he was not destined to live to accomplish. He con- 
structed a model which excited general admiration, but so 
much time was lost in strengthening the insecure substructures 
of the dome, that Raphael’s short career was‘ ended before any 
of his own great plan had been begun. The issue of another 
work which Bramante left unfinished was more honourable 
both to him and to his pupil. Commanding from its open side a 
splendid view of modern Rome, and forming the vestibule to the 
choicest specimens of art the ancient city has bequeathed, the 
court of San Damaso in the Vatican can hardly receive higher 
praise than that of being worthy its site and destination. In 
the three tiers of open galleries which Raphael has raised over 
the cne his master had left, he has so closely imitated, or 
modestly adhered to, his plan, that his own merit has been 
often overlooked. Had he been less than the first of painters 
he might have taken higher and juster rank as an architect, 
and few, as now, would forget, while they linger in the Loggie 
of Raphael, that they were built as well as painted by his 
unerring hand. 


Building Trades Exhibition, Royal Agricultural Hall. 


S1R,—Ass I am daily receiving letters with ‘reference to the 
Building Trades Exhibition, which many of your. readers 
suppose will be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall in March 
next, I should esteem it a favour if you would kindly permit me 
to state, through the medium of your columns, that the exhibi- 
tion will not be held this year. 

It will be continued on a more comprehensive basis in 
March 1897.—Thanking you in anticipation, yours faithfully, 

H. GREVILLE MONTGOMERY. 

The International Building Exhibition Co., 

222 Strand, W.C.: February 5, 1896. 


y 
Wood-Carving. 


S1R,—Allow me through your paper to express my opinion, 
as a practical worker and employer of the above labour, ina 
few remarks suggested to my mind at the Institute of British 
Architects on Monday last. 

The firstis, that wood-carving should never be done from a 
model, I should like to ask how many so called carvers can 
carve and impart the feeling into the work when done in that 
way? Secondly, wood v. clay. With clay the modeller or 
carver (and a large quantity of modelling is done by carvers) 
can add and remove as many times as he might deem necessary 
until he gets the form perfect, and in fact the carver can some- 
times improve on the model; whilst with wood, when once the tools 
are inserted in it, and a false blowis given, it is doomed, according 
to the class of work being executed. My practical opinion is 
that hours might be saved by making models, and many 
a piece of wood saved, while a lot of piecing could be averted. 
Architects must know that an object on paper and another 
that is executed are two very different things. The price for 
work was mentioned as being very low. This I grant. At the 
same time I would ask a competent workman, how much harder 
it is to do a bad thing than a good one? When men have not got 
the abilities to execute the work put before them, then it is 
the boot pinches, and the price is low, because the carver has 
to hunt and find examples for what he ought to know and carry 
out in the material. But is there any reason why architects 
should have their building spoilt by the trashy and common 
rubbish called “carving”? This arises more often from 
the employer not knowing anything about the work, or at least 
very little of what should be needed. I should like to know 
how many emp'oyers in London at the present day, professing to 
be architectural sculptors, if given a pencil or crayon, could desi gn 


a panel or a spandrel, departing from the ordinary every day type. : 


My opinion is that there are very few, if we may judge from what 
we have to meet with in passing up and down different streets. 


He employed the venerable | 


How can we expect good work about us either in wood or stone 
——for what applies to one does to the other—if the employers 
do not know the reason why they make a line. this way and 
another in the opposite direction? The majority have no claim 
to be called carvers, for they do not know the true principles of 
carving. I will grant they know the way to cut wood, and to 
make some sort of a form. It is also difficult to understand why 
a figure is put in a panel, as we see them in the carving of the 
present day, without having any meaning toit whatever. Instead 
of the figure having some relation to the surroundings, and 
being in harmony with the lines and forms around, it possesses 
an unnecessary independence and unsuitability. If architects 
were to take more interest in the designs and carvings on their 
buildings, we should not get the spurious imitations which are 
too common now. This might be done, not by illustrating by 
limelight, as was suggested at the Institute, but by every 
employer endeavouring to uphold his craf, giving an ex- 
hibition of designing, and then carrying out the same in the 
material. This would give architects and other gentlemen 
a chance of seeing for themselves how far my words are 
correct.—I remain, yours faithfully, 
SIDNEY ELMES, 


GENERAL. 


The City Corporation Art Gallery has been further 
enriched by the addition of two large pictures which have been 
bequeathed to the Corporation by {the Jate E. J. Brett. 
One is by the late Daniel Maclise, RA., and represents the 
trial of Richard ‘Wallace. The other is by the late R. Burchett, 
the Head-master of the National Art Training School, the 
subject being the Abbot of Tewkesbury preventing Edward IV. 
from entering the Abbey in which’ Henry VI. had sought 
sanctuary. 

The Asylums Committee of the London County Council 
are authorised to obtain a site and have plans and estimates 
prepared for a seventh asylum for pauper lunatics, ; 

M. Jean Lassalle, who was the principal baritone in the 
Paris Opéra four or five years ago, is now a cement manu- 
facturer at Chantamelle, L’Haute-Isle, on the banks of the 
Seine. pees 

The Late J. A. Symonds, the author of books on Renais- 
sance and Greek art, having obtained a gilt of a large sum of 
money from a solicitor at Penrith, resolved to apply a part of 
it for the advantage of the county. Mrs. Symonds, his widow, 
has accordingly handed over 20,030/. to the Cumberland 
Infirmary at Carlisle, 


The Scottish Society of Painters in Water Colours 
have elected the following officers :—President, Sir Francis 
Powell, R.W.S.; vice-president, William M‘Taggart, R.S.A; 
treasurer, A. K. Brown, AR.SA. Council—Archibald Kay, 
James G. Laing, R. M. G. Coventry, Wellwood Rattray, James 
Patterson and Joseph Henderson, as representing the West of 
Scotland; and R. B. Nisbet, A.R.S.A ; Pollok S. Nisbet, 
A.R.S.A.; Robert Alexander, R.S A.; John Muirhead, James 


Cadenhead and H..W. Kerr, as representing the East of Scot- 


land; auditors, William Young and Grosvenor Thomas 
secretary, J. Wright Robb. 


? ’ 


Mr. H. Longden will read a paper at the meeting of the 


Liverpool Architectural Society on Morday, the 
entitled “Some Works of the late Mr. Seddiny.” 
The Anoual Meeting of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine 
Arts was held on Saturday. The chairman (Mr. A. J. Kirk- 
patrick) referred to the successful financial position of the 
Institute. At the close of the year the amount of capital stood- 
at 22,7512. The present membership is 728. 


The Annual Conoversazioue and Soirée of the students 
of the Clapham School of Art took place last week at the rooms 
of the school, Vernon Street, Clapham. The principal event of 


Joth inst.,. 


' 


‘the evening was the distribution of prizes by Colonel Rotton, 


who acted in the place of Mr. Val C. Prinsep, R\A., who was 
prevented from fulfilling his promise to attend by the death of 
Lord Leighton. ; 


Messrs. D. & C. Stevenson, engineers, Edinburgh, on 


Saturday; specially inspected Cullen Harbour, to see what steps - 


could be taken to remedy the partial collapse of the new break- 
water, Owing to its foundation of sand sinking. It is'expected . 
that the engineers will recommend the erection of a seaward 


extension of the breakwater, and an additional inner quay. 


wall covering and protecting the damaged part, at a probable 
cost of 2,coc/, Soundings are being taken for rock foundation, 


The Thirteenth Annual Dinner of the Clerks of Works. 


Association of Great Britain was held in the King’s Hall, 
\Holborn Restaurant, on Monday, the 3rd inst. 


Mr. Bie T. 
Hall presided. Among others present were Professor Banister 
Fletcher, Mr. E. W. Nightingale, Mr. T. Simpson, president of 
the Association, of which Mr. J. Oldrid Scott is treasurer. 


Sic os 


— A. 
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TIE WEEK. 


THE announcement of the elections at the Royal Scottish 
Academy on Wednesday must have surprised every outsider, 
who can only judge of the operations of the Academicians 
by their results. When it is considered how architecture 
was treated in Edinburgh, it seems incredible that by a 
sudden freak of justice three architects should be simul- 
taneously elected to the full honours of _Academicians. 
There is a rivalry between East and West in matters of the 
kind, but in the end there was a tolerably fair division of 
the spoils. Mr. Jonn Honeyman and Mr. WILLIAM 
LEIPER merit any distinction the Academy can confer, and 
their election will give satisfaction in England as well as in 
Scotland. Mr. GEorGE WASHINGTON Browne's work is 
of the kind which is attractive to visitors from London 
and the Continent ; but this time he did not secure so 
many votes as Mr. H. J. ELanc, who became the third 
Academician. Mr. LAvery has gained more reputation 
among the representatives of the new schools of painting in 
Paris than the majority of English and Scottish artists, and 
his election as Academician will be taken as a victory of 
the French system. Mr. W. G. STEVENSON was the 
fortunate sculptor on the occasion, his claims being recog- 
nised in preference to those of Mr. PITTENDREIGH 
McGiuiray and Mr. BIRNIE RHIND. 


At last Mr. Sotomon J. Sotomon is elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. His ability as a painter is so 
marked it should have been recognised several years ago. 
Mr. SoLomon’s success wil! give satisfaction to the younger 
school of painters. At present it is courteous if not politic 
to manifest goodwill towards Americans. On that account, 
we suppose, Mr. Epwin A. Appey gained his Associateship 
on Wednesday. Asa painter, he has long given promise 
of distinction by works on a large as well as a small scale, 
but it must be said he has yet to produce a work which will 
be accepted as a masterpiece by those who were most 
sanguiae about his powers. On the same occasion ADOLPH 
MENZEL, the German painter, and Paut Dusols, the 
French sculptor, were elected Honorary Foreign Associates. 
On the 2oth inst. the election of the President is to take place. 


A LECTURE on “Local Half-timbered Buildings” was given 


before the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors on 


Tuesday by Mr. THomas WINDER. It appears that during 
the last three years valuable unrecorded examples of early 
timber work have disappeared from Sheffield, and the 
number of these erections is becoming rapidly smaller. 
Mr. WINDER traced the use of timber in early military 
works, and remarked that these were the schools in which 
the early inhabitants of Hallamshire learnt the art of 
building in timber. The circular conical hut of the 
“charcoal burner,” or ‘ground collier,” was probably the 
earliest type of house, and this form, which still survives in 


the woods around Sheffield, is probably the ancestor of the 


crux buildings, examples of which occur at Cowley Manor, 
Fox Hill, Hadfield House, the Elm, &c.; from these possibly 
the present roof principal came. The lectuzer was un- 
certain if framed houses were descendants of the “ground 
collier’s” hut, or sprang from another origin. In_ proof 
of the great age of this type of house in the British 


Isles, he showed drawings of Irish ‘‘crannogs” dug up in | 


Irish bogs from under 15 to 20 feet of peat. _ Illustrations 
of numerous examples of local framed work were sbown, 
including the Ponds Laundry, Broom Hall, Carbrook Hall, 
Brightside Hall, &c. Proofs were also. brought forward 
that many of these early houses were without flues or glass, 
and an old account was quoted of a payment to ARNOLD 
REVESLEY in 1485 “of 65. 8d. for the making or glazing of 
a window in the Chapel of the Blessed Mary upon Rother- 
ham Bridge.” A photograph was shown of the last surviving 
door of Sheffield Castle. Mr. WrnpER spoke of the very 
large pigeon-lofts which are often found in the roofs 
of these old houses. Drawings made by Mr. C. HapFiELp 
were shown of the Bishop’s House, Meersbrook Park, and 
also a photograph of the old half-timbered building recently 
removed from the end of Change Alley, Sheffield. 


THE collection of the works of the late Hrnry 
RIVIERE, now on exhibition at the Burlington Gallery, 
Old-Bond Street, is not altogether satisfactory... The 
subjects of the sketches are derived from Italy and 
Italian life, but are mostly indifferent in style and work- 
manship. Among the few exceptions is a view of Zhe 
Cascades of Tivoli. There is also, however, a series of 
other painters’ works on view in the same gallery, notably 
some dealing with picturesque London. That part of the 
exhibition will reward a visit. 


Ir was formally agreed at a meeting of the Association 
for the Promotion of Art and Music in Glasgow, on Tuesday, 
to hand over the funds in hand and the buildings in 
course of erection to the Town Council, who are to com- 
plete the buildings and to relieve the Association of the 
existing obligations. The history of the Association is most 
creditable. The surplus derived from the international 
exhibition of 1888 was 46,c0o0/, and to that sum must be 
added 70,497/. obtained by subscriptions. With interest 
&c., the sum collected by the Association amounts to 
127,6107, Out of that amount the suin of 26,6937. was ex- 
pended on foundations, basement, architect’s fees in connec- 
tion with the new galleries, leaving a balance of 100,91 7/. which 
the Town Council can utilise towards the completion of the 
buildings. It is not expected that the new buildings will 
be ready before rg01. ‘Lhe chairman of the Association, 
Sir James Kino, therefore proposes that another inter- 
national exhibition should be held in that year. Many of 
the objects which appeared in the Paris exhibition of 1900 
(assuming it to be held) would then be available, and there 
is no reason for doubting that they could be secured for 
Glasgow. At the same time an exhibition of ancient and 
modern art could be held in a part of the buildings. A 
great exhibition would be a worthy culmination of the 
labours of the Association. 


ARCHITECTS are not prone to suicide, and when a death 
of that kind occurs there must have been extraordinary 
pressure on the victim. The late M. Descaves, the 
French architect, who sought repose by means of a revolver 
some days ago, was not an excitable gentleman. He acted 
so long as an expert with various tribunals that his nerves 
must have been under control, and he witnessed so many 
vicissitudes among litigants he could hardly fail to take a 
sober view of life. It is true he may have excited enmity 
among the anarchists of Paris by his resolute manner of 
investigating the buildings on which they operated. But so 
brave a man would be likely to accept all the consequences 
of doing his duty. If, however, he found, as some of the 
Paris journals assert, that he was set aside from his func- 
tions in order to make way for a /roéégé of one of the 
Ministers, M. Drescaves would be justified in supposing 
the future of architectural practice would depend on favour 
rather than on ability and honesty. As a representative of 
the old school, he might then imagine, in a fit of depres- 
sion, it was time to quit a world in which he was out of 
place. The only allegation which his enemies could bring 
against M. Derscaves was that he occasionally meddled 
with building speculations, but not one case appears to be 
adduced of his acting against the law or any professional 
code. 


JosEPH FroreELLI, who recently died in Naples in his 
seventy-third year, was one of the most careful of the 
guardians of Pompeii. He was only a young man when 
he was appointed director of the excavations. Like some 
other Government officials, he was an enemy of the Bourbon 


dynasty, and he aided in the events which caused their 


retreat from Naples. After the revolution he was_ re- 
appointed as director, and visitors to Pompeii are indebted 
to him for the excellent system which enables them to study 
the city without loss of time. Among other offices held by 
him in the course of his life were the professorship of 
archeology in the University of Naples, the direction of 
the Naples Museum, the Roman Museum, and finally that 
of director-general of the Department of Antiquities and 
Fine Arts. Among his works was the ‘‘ Pompeianarum 
Antiquitatum Historia.” 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 


T is only reasonable that the friends of the late Lord 

' LEIGHTON should be eager to see his efforts to com- 
plete the Wellington Monument in St. Paul’s fully realised. 
There was a sort of rebuff to the President in the indiffer- 
ence of the public to his appeal for funds, and there is no 
doubt he was compelled to expend more money on the 
removal and resetting of the monument than he had 
anticipated or than was just. The admirers of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON have not moved. Probably they feel that 
a warrior and statesman of his class never needs a 
memorial in stone. It is not likely we shall see ALFRED 
STEVENS’s original design fully embodied, and all the talk and 
writing on the subject during the last week or two can only 
be futile as academical discussions. We do not care to 
merease the number, especially as so many articles about 
STEVENS and his works have appeared in our pages ; but 
as it seems to us some of the circumstances of the case are 
overlooked, it may be well to take a glance at the history 
of the monument. 

The whole affair cannot be better described than by 


saying the competition and its results united to form a: 


striking example of the genuine old-fashioned British official 
muddle. Inthe first place, it took four years before the 
ecclesiastical authorities could arrive at a conclusion about 
a site for the monument. After their decision, there 
were doubts about the eligibility of the spot selected, 
viz. Aaspace measuring 13 feet by 9 feet under the eastern 
arch on the north side of the nave. Arrangements for 
the competition followed. The materials to be used were 
left to the selection of the competitors, but not more than a 
sum of 20,0o00/, was to be expended. The premiums offered 
amounted to 2,200/,, viz. one of 7oo/, one of 500/., one of 
300/7., one of 2004, and five of roof, There was no 
guarantee that any of the prize-winners was to be entrusted 
with the work, and as all the world might take part in the 
contest, an English sculptor could not enter into the com- 
petition with much confidence. The judges selected were 
mainly amateurs, viz. the Marquis of Lanpspowne, Lord 
OvERSTONE, Dean Mitman, Mr. Giapstong, Sir E. Cust, 
and as surveyor of the cathedral Professor CocKERELL was 
joined withthem. Thearchitect, however, did not count for 
much, since in the report it was announced that, although he 
gave valuable assistance and information in the examination 
of the designs, he declined taking a part in the ultimate 
decision. What assurance could a competitor have that by 
mere amateur’s justice would be done to the merits of his 
model? The judges professed to be rigorous in excluding 
models which they considered did not correspond with the 
conditions, but they adopted a liberal interpretation of their 
official duties, for they said, “We have not considered 
ourselves bound to take into exclusive consideration the 
peculiar fitness and adaptation to that spot in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral which appears to be in contemplation for the 
erection of the proposed monument, which consideration 
might possibly have led to some difference in the .selec- 
tion.” In other words, competitors who loyally accepted 
the site that was defined were sacrificed, and the 
judges considered the models as if they were not intended 
for any definite place, but could be set up under the most 
favourable conditions, Atthe same time the judges recom- 
mended that. the Government, before adopting a design, 
should do what they declined to do, that is, consider the 
fitness of the design for the peculiar situation. 

There can be no doubt on reading the report that the 
award of prizes was based of indefinite principles. The 
designs which found favour with the judges were by the 
following artists: — First premium, joo/, W. CALDER 
MARSHALL, R.A.; second premium, s500/., W. F. Woop- 
INGTON; third premium, 300/, Epcar G. PAPWORTH ; 
fourth premium, 200/, Cav. Giovanni Dupré 3 premiums 
of roo/, to Marrani Foucini and Utisse CamBI, ALFRED 
STEVENS, MatrHEw Nos et, ERNESTUS Jutizxs HANNEL, 
and THomas THORNEYCROFT, 

Acting on the suggestion of the judges it was decided 
by the Government to have the fitness of the premiated 
designs tested by the aid of a model of the arch. That 
test should have been applied at an early stage to all the 
models if the fates had not decided that all was to end in a 
muddle, Although STEvENs’s model was not much appre- 


ciated it was found to be better adapted than the others for 
the position. Lord Joun Manners, who was the Commis- 
sioner of Works, decided to adopt it. 

A more astonishing ending could not be imagined by 
the public. StTEvEeNs was known to no more than a few 


architects and manufacturers, and as an industrial designer, 


while all the other English prize-winners had gained more 
or less reputation as sculptors. On the face of it the 
judges’ report was not satisfactory, and the unsuccessful 
sculptors appeared to have grounds for their dissatisfaction. 


Lord Joun Manners evidently had his own misgivings: 


about the whole affair. If so he ought to have arranged 
for another competition under more explicit conditions. 
But if he had considered the system of testing was adequate 


he should have allowed STEvENs all the advantages of his: 


victory. The First Commissioner adopted a novel course. 
He entrusted STEVENS with the monument, but severely 
punished him for having excelled men who were supposed 
to be his superiors. He inflicted a fine of 6,000/. on 
STEVENS, which was to be expended on consolatory com- 
missions to CALDER MarsHALL and WoopincTon, for 
reliefs which were to represent incidents in WELLINGTON’S 
career; and in order to afford space for works which were to 
be a testimony to the stoic justice of the Office of Works, it 
was decided to relegate the monument to the opposite side 
of the cathedral to a disused consistory court. Another 
fine, which came to about 4,ooo/., was inflicted, but 
STEVENS was allowed the privilege of expending the money 
in the creation of what would be called a full-sized replica 
of his monument, only it took precedence of that work. 
In that way STEVENS was allowed an opportunity to serve 
the cause of English art, and to erect a memorial of the 
great Duke, both being worthy of any patriot, by executing 
a work worth 20,000/.,, and not charging more than 10,000/. 
for it. 

The foremost contractor in England could not extricate 
himself from the toils in which English officialdom had 
involved pocr STEVENS. He knew nothing about contract- 
ing, for his work consisted hitherto in preparing designs, 
and he was no less deficient as a financier. We doubt if 
he ever possessed 100/, and to his mind 10,o00/. appeared 
an inexhaustible sum. As also he had worked in Sheffield, 
possibly he may have imagined that the experience 
derived from his connection with fenders and fire-irons 
would enable him to have the bronzes executed-on un- 
precedentedly economical terms. 

It was not long before he was undeceived. The more 
he toiled the more fastidious he became, and for years he 
seemed to be an experimenter in a costly process rather 
than the contractor that to the official mind he was alone. 
Years passed, the sum of 13,000/. was paid to him, which 
was in excess of the stipulated sum, and yet not one of the 
bronze figures was ready. In justice to the Office of Works, it 
must be said that ifan economical Parliamentarian had raised 
an inquiry into the expenditure on account of the Wellington 
Monument, it would not appear that the interests of the 
public were looked after. StTrevENS was one of those men 
who need to be supplemented with partners having the mer- 
cantile instinct and the capacity to buy and sell on profitable 
terms alone. He succumbed through causes which he was 
incompetent to grapple with, for although it was arranged to 
grant him a further sum of 8,500/., that encouragement was 
hardly enough to renew his strength. 

In his perplexities under a burden which was too 
onerous for him, it is not surprisingjthat Srrvens should 
yield to a temptation about some diminution of the elements 
of his design, The rough sketch which was his original 
notion of the monument (it was reproduced in Zhe Archi- 
vect twenty years ago) shows an equestrian as well asa 
recumbent figure of WELLINGTON. But we suppose no 
man in STEVENS’s position, after hearing so many adverse 
criticisms about the absurdity of the Duke riding into St: 
Paul’s on the top of his own monument, could fail to have 
some doubts about his own infallibility in offering such a 
project. There may bea few precedents for the composi- 
tion in Italy, but with English people the notion is that if 
there is a second figure surmounting a monument, it should 
be suggestive of a new form of existence, and we cannot 
suppose the Duke is now engaged in military manceuvres 
among the hosts of heaven. STEVENS was to be pardoned 
if, in his poverty, he yielded to a wish to make his work less 
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costly. The explanation which Mr, Hucu STaNnnus 
published in Zhe Architect on the subject deserves to be 
repeated now. He said :— 

When the late Dean Milman objected to it, Mr. Stevens modified 

-his design and arranged.a dome-like finish ; but Jatterly, after his 
affliction by paralysis, and when his mind had become somewhat 
warped, he began to prepare a model for an equestrian statue. This 
is very rough and incomplete, being a mere full-sized sketch in plaster. 
‘A first-rate sculptor accustomed to equestrian groups would find it very 
useful to fix the size and general attitude in making a group, should 
the Government decide upon going to the expense, and if the Cathedral 
authorities revoke the late Dean’s decision and allow of it. This would 
at once take away from Stevens the credit of having completed the 
work. The truest respect to his memory will be shown by leaving the 
monument as he arranged it at the climax of his judgment, instead of 
calling in another sculptor to divide the credit with the dead. 

_ The late President of the Royal Academy was a type of 
what is now considered as-chivalrous. As he paid to carry 
out his idea that STEVENS’s work would: be seen to more 
advantage on the north than on the south side of the nave, 
who knows whether he might not have undertaken 
the equestrian figure which he believed to be in- 
dispensable for the full expression of the original 
inspiration of the sculptor? Lord Lricutren could have 
made the experiment and enhanced his reputation by it, for 
he might be supposed by his paintings to have been unable to 
represent the noblest of quadrupeds. If Mr. Warts made 
a great equestrian figure of the ‘Gros Veneur,” why should 
‘not Lord LricHTon, whe was supposed to be more familiar 
with the sculptor’s art, try his hand on a figure of a nobler 
warrior? There would be a reasonableness in the attempt, 
for it would be a tribute from the official head of the 
English school to the memory of STEVENS. But with any 
other artist the case is different. 
that a sculptor who has already gained renown would 
attempt a work for which the credit, if successful, would be 
ascribed to STEVENS, whilst the shortcomings would be 
exaggerated and charged to the executant. An artist who 
has a style of his own, as all who are worthy of that name 
should have, is never likely to adopt another man’s style, 
and with two dissimilar styles the Wellington Monument 
would lose instead of gaining in value. Nor could the 
commission be entrusted to an artist who would have the 
hardihood to attempt to rival the forms which impart 
character to the work. There has been enough of muddle 
already in connection with the monument, and it would be 
absurd to debase what STEVENS was allowed to do in the 
expectation of completing his idea. 
‘thankful for so precious an addition to the artistic wealth of 
England as can now be seen in St. Paul’s. 


SCOTTISH CHURCHES.* 


NE of the advantages of Scotland is the possession 
of several architectural works of an ecclesiastical 
sort that come nearer to a continuous series than is to be 
found in either England or Ireland. The Irish ‘ beehive ” 
oratories are probably older than the earliest examples of 
‘churches in Scotland, and it is not unlikely they furnished 
the models for the northern buildings. But there are so 
‘many gaps in the architecture of Ireland during subsequent 
ages, the history of the art becomes more difficult to trace 
than in Scotland. It is only possible, as Moore says, to 
catch’a glimpse of the days that are over by indulging in 
sublime dreams, and fancying glories of architecture can be 
discerned through the waves of the sea of time. ‘The 
primitive remains which in Ireland were preserved by a 
belief in the sanctity of the builders—and in Scotland also 
the same belief prevailed—were cleared away in England 
through the supremacy of the practical sense of the people, 
‘while the sites of the buildings were utilised for new churches. 
It is, therefore, fortunate that Ireland and Scotland supply 
what is deficient in England. 

It must be allowed, however, that the preservation of 
‘churches belonging to the long pre-Reformation period 
‘redounds to the credit of Scotsmen in a way for which 
‘there can be no parallelin either Ireland or England. ‘The 


*— *- The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland from: the Earliest 
Christian Times to the Sixteenth Century. By David Macgibbon-and 
Thomas Ross, authors of Ze Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland. Volume I. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 


it is a wonder one stone was left on another. 


not unique in using buildings as quarries. 


It could not be expected . 


We have reason to be | 


ancient churches and cathedrals are used by Englishmen 
without the least misgiving about the purposes for which they 
were originally planned. In Ireland the old buildings become 
what St. Sophia is to the Moslems, a proof of the triumph of 
arms, and there can be no more fitting places wherein to 
worship the God of Battles. But in Scotland the bulk of 


| the population were too logical to avoid perceiving how 


unsuited were the old buildings for the services which were 
proposed to be held, and it was mainly by the influence of 
JoHN Knox and the strength of the conservative principle, 
the Medizeval and earlier buildings were preserved. In no 
more than a few cases were old churches used for reformed 
worship. The simplest building was preferred to one of 
the ornate examples which were associated with another 
creed. It would have been often more advantageous for 
the buildings if congregations continued to meet in them, 
but we must respect convictions which imposed sacrifices 
on people who were rarely possessed of wealth. Con- 
sidering how strong was the prejudice against the eccle- 
siastical system, of which the churches were the expression,. 
There was, 
no doubt, filching of stones from the ruins. Sir WALTER 
Scott, as we know, although an Episcopalian and an 
archeologist, enjoyed his raids on Melrose, as he could 
obtain sculptured stones for Abbotsford without paying 
carvers, In excuse, it must be pleaded that Government did 
not try to shield architectural relics which the majority of 
the inhabitants were unable to appreciate. Scotland was 
All the sacred- 
ness which surrounded old churches in Ireland could not 
preserve them from Catholic vandals, whenever a stone 
was needed for a gate-post or a lintel. In England, if 
masonry was respected, other materials out of ecclesiastical 
buildings were utilised for secular purposes without the 
least scruple. 

Remains of antiquity can now be appreciated regardless 
of the errors which they were intended to subserve. Tor- 
ture chambers have become profitable exhibitions, and a 
great many more visitors would pay their twopences to enter 
St. Giles’s, in Edinburgh, if by some scientific discovery they 
were enabled to hear the faintest echo of Dean Hanna’s 
utterances which provoked the uprising of JENNY GEDDES 
and the despatch of her cutty stool on its orthodox mission. 
Doctrinal errors can be considered with as much com- 
placency as faults in geology and malformations in zoology. 
They seem to be almost inevitable, and are advantageous 
in suggesting the difference between the accidental and the 
essential. For that reason we doubt if the estimable 
guardian of truth, the Rev. Jacop PLUMMER, would have 
the courage to say a word against the new book of Messrs. 
Maccipson and Ross, aithough the majority of the plans 
exhibit chancels which testify to what clergy and laity 
believed, while on not one of them can the site of an ancient 
pulpit be discerned. Rome gained a hold on Scotland at 
an early period, and the churches thenceforth might have 
been all erected on plans prepared by papal architects, or 
monks working under generals of the various orders in that 
city or in the great abbeys of England or France. As far 
as the arrangements of the buildings are evidence, liberty 
in ecclesiastical architecture was not professed in the North, 
and in consequence we must expect much less variety and 
other signs of local invention than are’to be found in the 
volumes of Messrs. Maccipson and Ross on the castles and 
other dwellings in Scotland. It suggests the uniformity of 
the northern examples when we find the authors decline to 
recognise difference of plan among the Orders. They say 
“‘whether the occupants were canons regular or monks of 
the Cistercian, Tyronensian, Premonstratensian or other 
order, or even Franciscans or Dominicans, their convents 
were all designed on one general system. ... As regards 
the style of the architecture and ornamentation, the only 
difference observable is that which is common to all the 
structures of the respective periods.” 

The first volume brings the subject down to the four- 
teenth. century. It commences with a general review of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Scotland, from the cells of the 
anchorites, in which there are comparisons with similar 
structures in England and Ireland. The first class described 
from existing remains, all of which are illustrated by views 
and plans, comprises simple oblong churches associated 
with beehive cells and churches; in class two, hermit 
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cells; three, Celtic churches standing alone, some being 
dry built, and churches with sloping jambs, others being 
oblong with modified features, and some showing signs 
of Norman influence, and churches with chancel or 
nave added to an older structure. Another division is of 
churches built with chancel and nave, and churches with 
Pointed or late features. Besides those early churches on 
the mainland there are others in Orkney and Shetland, 
which are remarkable. The authors have been fortunate in 
obtaining the exact drawings and descriptions, which were 
made by Sir Henry DrypeEn, of the buildings in the two 
islands, as well as descriptions and illustrations of those in 
other outlying islands andin the Western Highlands. The 
next period relates to the transition from Celtic to Norman 
architecture; then follow examples of Norman architecture 
and transition. It will be evident from this abstract of the 
contents that the authors have undertaken a wide sphere 
for their operations; their former work is a guarantee’ of 
the thoroughness of their treatment, and the new venture 


promises to be no less exhaustive for ecclesiastical work. | 


There are 440 illustrations, which convey exact ideas of the 
characteristics of the buildings. 

The descriptions begin with the rudimentary work on 
Eilean Naomh, one of the Garvelloch Islands, where there 
are remains of an early monastic settlement. The walls are 
mortarless. One building, which was 21 feet 7 inches in 
length, was the church, and in it is “a projecting shelf of 
slate which seems to have been an altar.” Little skill was 
required in raising an enclosure of the kind. But in 
addition is “an underground cell of irregular oval shape, 
measuring 5 feet 4 inches by 4 feet 5 inches, with a depth 
of rather more than 4 feet. The roof is formed simply by 
a few heavy slabs laid across the walls on a level with the 
ground outside, and the entrance is by a slanting aperture.” 
In the group are also two dome-shaped buildings joined 
together, forming an g on plan. There is a tradition that 
the settlement was founded by St. BRENDAN, who, if legends 
can be trusted, was an intrepid voyager, and, sailing from 
the west coast of Ireland, became a roving missionary to 
many lands in the sixth century. 

In the youth of Christianity there was a’ general 
inclination towards a hermit’s life, and so much is now 
known about its conditions that GEorcE Expers was able 
to utilise the subject for one of his most interesting romances. 
In the most western parts of Europe there were men who 
also felt they were bound to escape from the responsi- 
bilities of ordinary people. We must not expect skilful 
construction from such recluses, and it is not unlikely the 
beehive huts were no more than imitations of structures of 
peat, which were raised by the wild inhabitants of the sixth 
century to shelter themselves and their families. At a 
later period the Cistercians were inspired with a similar 
desire to avoid men, and they also professed to be in- 
different to buildings which were not plain. But there 
were artists among them, and the forms which they created 
as a chastisement of the eyes were more gratifying to them 
than any of the decorated work of the time. The severity 
was a refined luxury, and, as usually happens, turned out to 
be beneficial. Neither the hermits of the sixth century nor 
the Cistercians, however, cared about attracting congrega- 
tions. Spiritual selfishness such as theirs never appears 
to have found much favour in Rome, and the Scottish 
cenobites, as well as the solitaries, were forced to succumb 
to Roman influence. “After the expulsion of the 
Columbans from Northumbria, the Roman forms and 
observances were gradually extended from the southern 
parts of Scotland.” It cannot be said that architecture 
suffered through the change. 

As long as churches were used by worshippers who were 
supposed to be of one class, there was no need of any 
division in the building. But with Roman principles the 
clergy couid not be mixed with the laity. Hence the in- 
troduction of chancels, which can be traced with remarkable 
clearness in the work before us. The authors write :— 

At what point in the development of the architecture this feature 
was introduced it is impossible to say, but from the extremely rude 
nature of the other elements in such examples as that of Sybster in 


Caithness it must clearly have been at an early period. We there find 
the plan of nave and chancel combined with such primitive features as 


a low west doorway, with inclining jambs and flat lintel, and the. 


opening to the chancel from the nave shaped exactly like the west 
doorway. Examples are also found of the addition of a chancel or 
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nave to an older simple oblong church, thus showing that the chancelled 
church.was a later form of plan than the primitive single-chambered 
church, 


The majority of the plans of churches in. Orkney and 
Shetland measured by Sir Henry Drypren show the 
chancel arrangement. He records a curious tradition 
which prevails in Westray. The church was being enlarged, 
‘“‘and when certain people within memory were pulling it 
down, an old inhabitant begged them not to pull down 
‘the Dane’s work,’ alluding to the chancel and eastern 
part of the nave.” ‘This is plainly an instance of folk-lore 
having an historical basis and relating to a transformation 
under foreign influences, whether Roman or Norse. The 
islanders were zealous church builders. According to Sir 
Henry Drypen the isle of Uist, which measures 6 miles 
by 3 miles, contained at least twenty-four churches, many of 
them being votive offerings for safety at sea. They are 
simple in style, but they have characteristics of their own 
which are described as follows :— 


There is no cross church in Orkney, and only one in Shetland. 
In Ireland there is no circular, octagon or cross church, except, of 
course, the cathedrals and some monastic churches. There is no aisle 
in Orkney or Shetland. There are no plinths or basements to any of 
these churches. The doors are chiefly in the west ends. Both square 
and round heads occur.. Several have no rebates. St. Ola, Deerness, 
and perhaps Uya have no chancels, but all the rest have decided 
chancels. There is no instance of a chancel door. Orphir, Egilsey, 
The Ness, Culbinsborough, Norwick, Kirkaby and Colvidale have or 
had chancel arches equal in width to the chancels. In England this 
fashion rarely occurs ; where it does it is late. It is constructively 
weak. Enhallow has a chancel arch, with projecting jambs of about 
the English proportion, Birsay, Wyre, Linton, perhaps Uya, and 
probably Noss, have or had very narrow chancel aiches. In ourearly 
churches the chancels were small in comparison with the naves, and in 
cathedrals the ritual choir was under the cross or. west of it. 
elongated the choirs in the thirteenth century, and soon placed the 
ritual choir east of the cross. Orphir and Egilsey had windows with 
circular heads, Birsay, Wyre, Enhallow and Culbinsborough had at 
least some windows with flat heads. The’ Ness has all flat. 
No instance remains of a double light, or of a transom, or of a 
triangular head, which is not. unfrequent in Ireland.. At Egilsey, 
Enhallow and The Ness are no grooves for glass or rebates or external 
chamfers. At Orphir and Birsay are grooves and chamfers, Of the 
six churches which retain the east ends—St, Ola, Orphir, Deerness, 
Wyre, Egilsey and The Ness—four have no east window, except that 
in the latter there is a small opening high up in the east gable. In the 
early Irish churches it is very vnusual not to have an. east window. 
Probably no apse was without an east window. As far as can be made 
out at present there was no step to the chancel and no platform for the 
altar, except the inseited step and altar at Birsay. In some the chancel 
windows are singularly low, as at Wyre and Egilsey. No piscina 
remains, and only one sedile, but several ambries, There are only 
four cases where we can iudge of the pitch of the roofs. The Ness had 
a roof inclining about 85 degrees, Fgilsey about 88 degrees, Enhallow 
the same and Wyre about 95 degrees. Probably all had rude stepped 
coping on the gables, 


It could hardly be said that the characteristics given 
were marked enough to constitute a style which would not 
be abandoned without difficulty. On the mainland, as in 


Shetland and Orkney, the Celtic churches were simple, and ~ 


although they were endeared to many, they could not with- 
stand the desire for novelty, which is generally irresistible. 
There are signs of the great change which is known as 
Norman in Scotland as in England, and, strange to say, is 
as much apparent in the round towers of the North as in 
the churches. Some of them were taken from Irish proto- 


types, which, as explained by Dr. Perris, were not erected © 


until after the invasion by the English. For instance, the 
windows on the upper part of the Abernethy Tower have 
caps and bases to the shafts which “have a distinctly 
Norman character.” The square tower of St. Regulus in 
St. Andrews would not seem out of place in an Italian town, 
for it has an affinity with the campaniles. 

Whether it was owing to the attractiveness of the style or to 
the organising power of the foreign lords, there is little doubt 
that Norman architecture quickly made its way in Scotland. 
The authors of the volume say:—“ After its introduction in 
the twelfth century, that style at once became universal in the 
civilised parts of the country, and all the churches of that 
date of which any portions survive were erected in accord- 
ance with the Norman fashion. It has been often re- 
marked that the twelfth century was the great church- 
building epoch in Scotland, as elsewhere, and the number 
of these Norman edifices still traceable in, the south ands 
east of the country is very large.” The following example 
are described by Messrs. Maccipson and Ross :— 


They — 
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Markinch Tower, Muthill Church, St. Serf’s, Dunning ; 
Cruggleton Church, Monymusk Church, St. Brandon’s, 
Birnie ; St. Oran’s Chapel, Iona; St. Margaret’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh Castle ; Dunfermline Abbey, St. Magnus’s 
‘Cathedral, Kirkwall; St.. Blane’s Church, churches. of 
Dalmeny, Leuchars, Bunkle, Edrom, Legerwood, Chirnside, 
St. Helen’s Church, Tynninghame Church, Stobo Church, 
Duddingston Church, St. Andrew’s, Gullane ; Uphall 
‘Church, Abercorn Church, Kelso Abbey, St. Martin’s 
Church, Kirkliston Church, St. Mary’s, Ratho; St. Peter’s, 
Peterhead ; St. Mary’s, Rutherglen ; churches of Lamington, 
St. Boswell’s, Smailholm; Linton, Duns, Lundie and 
‘Kirkmaiden. 

The transition from Norman extended in Scotland well 
into the thirteenth century. In it we see another proof of 
northern conservatism, for Norman details continued to be 
used, although they had become incongruous, just as some- 
times happened in Normandy :— 


The round and the pointed arch were used indiscriminately, and 
were frequently employed together in the same structure, round arclies 
being sometimes placed above pointed arches. Of this there are 
examples in the nave of Jedburgh Abbey and the south transept of 
Elgin Cathedral. In other instances, although the building is chiefly 
Norman, the Pointed style is introduced in certain positions ; as, for 
example, at Kelso Abbey, where to all appearance, contemporarily 
with the Norman walls, the piers and pointed arches of the crossing 
are in the first Pointed sty!e. At Dundrennan Abbey we find the olcer 
Norman work partly converted into first pointed by alteration, and in 
other examples, such as Coldingham, there is a mixture of the features 
-of the two styles, 


The period is exemplified by illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the following buildings, some of which are familiar 
to tourists :—Dundrennan Abbey, Jedburgh Abbey, Kinloss 
Abbey, The Nunnery, Iona; St. Nicholas’, Coldingham 
Priory, Dryburgh Abbey, Airth Church, Lasswade Church, 
Bathgate Church. 

The new work of Messrs. MAccIBBON and Ross promises 
to bea treasury of information on the ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of Scotland. It appeals to Scotchmen throughout the 
«world, whatever may be their religion, but it is also interest- 
ing to students of architecture in all lands. It would be 
- -well if a similar work relating to English buildings could 

‘be produced. 


THe ROLLS CHAPEL. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Z7z/mes supplies the following 
explanation of the demolition of the building :— 

“ Perterunt etiam ruine : its very ruins now are tiny” is all 
that can now be said of the Rolls Chapel. It has. been razed 
sto the ground, and the officials of the Office of Works can dance 
there. All that is left of the House of Converted «Jews of 
Henry III., of the Master of the Rolls Chapel of Edward IIL, 
-of the Record .Office and Rolls Chapel of succeeding ages are 
two mutilated fragments of wall supporting monuments of the 
‘sixteenth or seventeenth century, and they are not in their 
-original place. 

The Chief Commissioner received a deputation from the 
Society of Antiquaries, consisting of the president, Sir A. 
Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., F.R.S., the secretary, Mr. C. H. 
Read$ with Mr. Philip Norman, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, Mr. 
Arthur Leach and Mr. W. D. Caroé ; but, as the President 
observed, they came rather like the coroner’s jury to sit upon a 
corpse, but the corpse had disappeared. 

The story they had to tell is not a pleasant one to those 
who have any regard for the monuments of English history or 
’ the good name of public officials. They complained not only 
-of the destruction of the Rolls Chapel, but of the haste with 
which it had been destroyed, without any advice having been 
staken from archeological experts, or architects who had experi- 
ence of dealing with ancient buildings, and the indecent hurry 
that had been shown at the last, when the cry for its preserva- 
tion had been raised in the Zzmes and by the archeological 
societies. In September, 1892, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings were informed by the Office of Works that 
“it is intended to embody in the new Record Office building 
the structure of the Rolls Chapel, so as to preserve the interior 
so far as it is of ancient date, together with the monuments,” 
Lulled with this promise, the public interested in such things 
went tos'’eep. They were rudely awakened last December to 
find the roof gone, the windows gutted, the walls partly 
-demolished. In answer to the complaints in the Z7zes and 
elsewhere on December 31, a letter appeared from the Office 
of Works reiterating the former assurance, but adding :—‘‘ The 
main walls of the build:zng, composed of rubble, were found to 


4 


be in such a state of decay as to render the removal of portions 
of them an absolute necessity.” 

This was admitted by Mr. Taylor, the architect, or rather 
surveyor, to the Office of Works, to be not the case. He ad- 
mitted point-blank, in answer to a question from Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, that it was possible to have preserved the building as 
an independent building, standing by itself; but contended that 
it was not possible to preserve it as part of a building with a 
heavy structure above it. This was giving away the whole 
case, as, if the building could stand, why is it not standing? 
Further, Mr. Micklethwaite and Mr. Caroé, architects who 
have had considerable experience in ancient buildings, the 
latter being now the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, maintained that it was perfectly easy to underpin and 
strengthen with arches, or otherwise, any wall that was standing. 

Unfortunately, December 31 is not a good time for getting 
societies under way. It was not until January Io that any 
further action was taken ; but from that time till the demolition 
was completed, in spite of the requests of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, on January Io, of the appeal 
made in the Zzmes on the 18th, of a letter of the Society of 
Antiquaries to the Chief Commissioner on the same day, and 
reiterated requests for time for reconsideration since, the work 
of destruction was pushed on with enlarged staff and renewed 
vigour. It was stated that the work was stayed for a fortnight, 
but, on cross-examination of Mr. Taylor, it appeared that all 
this meant was that work was stayed on the south wall, as 
to which the Society with the long name had shown itself most 
anxious. Even if it had been wholly stayed, it was of course 
idle to expect a Society which had no official information of the 
hobs aa of the case to prepare a counter-plan in a fort- 
night. 

Nor on this head had Mr. Akers-Douglas any defence to 
offer. He denied, indeed, that the destruction had been 
hastened because of the meeting of Parliament, but he had no 
reason to give why, when the new discovery of the chancel- 
arch and the lancet windows had been made, which showed 
that the walls were substantially the walls of Henry III., the 
work was not stopped and the plans reconsidered in the light 
of that discovery. 

The fact seems to be that the officials were misled by the 
word “rubble.” The surveyor in charge reported that the 
walls were rubble, and that was enough to condemn them. 
But the walls of most Medizeval buildings, including the best 
parts of Westminster Abbey itself, said Mr. Micklethwaite, 
whose knowiedge of the Abbey, as his paper in Mrs. Murray- 
Smith’s recent work has shown, is second to none, are of the 
same kind of chalk and rubble as those of the Rolls Chapel 
were. This word “ rubble,” coupled with the natural tendency 
of the official mind to resent outside criticism and interference, 
was fatal, and the Rolls Chapel is no more. 

As to the future, to prevent such catastrophes again, the 
deputation proposed that either there should be a consulting 
architect of archeological eminence attached to the Office of 
Works, or that no destruction should be wrought on ancient 
buildings until the Society of Antiquaries or a committee of 
archeological societies. had been consulted, and that the plans 
should be laid on the tables of the Houses of Parliament. .To 
these suggestions Mr. Akers-Douglas promised his best con- 
sideration. Sir John Lubbock will perhaps see that action is 
taken on it. Meanwhile some fragments of the Rolls Chapel 
are to be set up in the new museum, and the new museum is to 
be built not on but near the site of the chapel. The destroyer 
has devoured the body of the building, but will leave a few 
bones to show how effectually he has done so. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF COMO. 


HE building fund for the Duomo was raised in Como and its 
district. Boxes were placed in all the churches to receive 
the alms of those who wished to aid the work. The clergy 
begged in Lent, and preached the duty of contributing on 
special days. Gifts of lime and bricks and other materials were 
thankfully received. Bishops, canons and municipal magistrates 
were expected to make costly gifts on taking office Notaries, 
under penalty of paying Ico soldiif they neglected their engage- 
ment, were obliged to persuade testators, cum bonis modis 
dulctter, to inscribe the Duomo on their wills. Fines for various 
offences were voted to the building by the cily. Each new 
burgher paid a certain sum, while guilds and farmers of the 
taxes. bought monopolies and privileges at the price of yearly 
subsidies, A lottery was finally established for the benefit of 
the fabric. Of course each payment to the good work carried 
with it spiritual privileges; and so willingly did the people 
respond to the call of the Church, that during the sixteenth 
century the sums subscribed amounted to 200,coo golden 
crowns, Among the most munificent donators are mentioned 
the Marchese Giacomo Gallio, who bequeathed 290,c09 lire, 
and a Benzi, who gave 10,0co ducats, 
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(Drawn by Louis Haghe. 


THE SACRAMENT House, St. LauRENT, NUREMBERG. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE French working-classes are not extravagant in their 
expenditure, and many among them have accumulated 
respectable amounts by saving and speculation. But how- 
ever venturesome they may be, they avoid co-operative 
companies which are to be financed and managed by 
fellow-workmen. On that account the new “ Verrerie 
Ouvritre,” which was to accomplish wonders, is likely to be 
a fiasco. The capital was to be at’first half a million of 
francs, which was to be afterwards increased to a million. 
As capitalists were not attracted, it was decided to diminish 
the ostensible capital to a tenth of a million. wut in spite 
of the efforts of the promoters only 1,000/. can be gathered. 
The failure is surprising, but the French workman is not 
disposed to become responsible for the risks of new 
industrial experiments, although he may enjoy the fate of 
others in creating them. 


THE gifts to Glasgow Corporation for their new art 
galleries should encourage authorities in other towns to 
erect buildings when they might expect them to be no less 
successful. The latest example of generosity comes from 
the sons of the late Mr. James Reip, of the Springburn 
Locomotive Works, and who was also president of the 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts. They have presented to 
the city the following pictures, which cost Mr. Reip 
22,7232. :—FPastorale, Souvenir a’[talie, J. B. C. Corot ; 
Modern Italy, J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. ; Hampstead Heath, 
JoHN ConsTABLE, R.A. ; Cattle Piece, CONSTANT TROYON ; 
The Sculptor's. Studio, L. A. TaDEMA, R.A. ; Zhe Frugal 
Meal, Josrr Israets; Zhe Farmer's Daughter, W. Q. 
ORCHARDSON, RA.; Downward Rays, JOHN LINNELL, 
sen. ; Zhe Wane of the Day, CHARLES JACQUE ; Windsor 
Castle, Parrick NasmytH. The following conditions are 
stipulated :—(1) The ten pictures may be placed in the 
Corporation Art Galleries in Sauchiehall . Street, but 
whenever the new Art Galleries in the West-end Park are 
completed and in a fit condition to receive the pictures, 
they shall be removed to the latter buildings. (2) They are 
to be hung together in a prominent position in one of the 
large rooms, or in a special room set apart for. them. 
(3) They are to be adequately covered by insurance against 
loss or damage by fire, and in the event of such loss or 
damage being sustained the money received in compensa- 
tion shall be expended in the purchase of pictures to come 
under the same conditions. (4) The pictures and their 
frames are to be properly taken care of, and the com- 
memorative or descriptive name-plates maintained and 
renewed when necessary. (5) The pictures may only be 
removed from the galleries for the purpose of exhibition on 
loan after the Town Council has passed a special resolution 
authorising such loan. (6) Should the Corporation decline 
at any time to fulfil the conditions, the pictures are to 
revert to the donor’s estate. (7) The Lord Provost of 
Glasgow for the time being shall decide whether or not the 
above conditions are being fulfilled should such be ques- 
tioned at any time. The gift was unanimously and grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


One of the peculiarities of architectural practice at the 
present time is the tendency to adopt the system which 
prevails among counsel, and that is to consider London 
as the natural seat of the profession. There are some 
barristers who have established themselves in provincial 
towns, and who create a connection among clients that will 
not be allured from them by the residents in the Temple 
who appear at Assizes, and then vanish among the crowds of 
the Metropolis. Itis not advantageous for a similar practice to 
prevail among architects. A provincial town can become a 
profitable source of commissions, and be made the nucleus of 
a school. Chester is an example of what is feasible in both 
respects. Liverpool, which is not far distant, is less appre- 
ciative of local ability. The worthy alderman who expressed 
surprise in the Council Chamber when he heard there were 
architects in Liverpool was only a type of the inhabitants, who 
come nearer the old Boeoiians in character than most people 
in England. It was only this week that Mr. F. J. Dovie 
carried off the prize for new offices of an institution that isa 
Liverpool creation, viz the Royal Assurance Association. But 
that London architects should be called in for such a competi- 
tion has excited surprise. One of the architects of the city, 
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in writing to the Zzverpool Daily Post on the subject, says:— 


“In old days buildings were good chiefly because architects 
and workmen were in touch with and understood one 
another. The former knew their men ; the latter knew their 
work. Theresult was a unity which no longer exists. Work, too, 
was simplified for botharchitect and workman. Now, under the- 
régime of a ‘larger London ’—which, apparently, is going to 
embrace all England—any such unity is impessible. The- 
architects are not in touch with their workmen, and the 
workmen cannot understand their work. How can they: 
be expected to do so? As soon as they are beginning. 
perhaps to take an interest in the ideas of one man they 
are drafted off to work out the ideas of another. No 
wonder that after a time they give up the attempt in disgust,, 
and are coatent to remain ignorant. The architect him- 
self they rarely, if ever, see. His visits, like the angel’s, 
are few and far between, and the flutter of his frock coat is 
interpreted to them by a clerk of works. Now, this 
importation of outside men is the one thing that renders. 
any attempt to bring about harmony between designer and 
workmen an impossibility. More than that, it prevents the 
growth of any natural style such as formerly existed. We- 
had this once in England, and if we are ever to have this 
again, two conditions are necessary. The first is a com- 
bination of architects understanding and sympathising with 
One another’s work, and the ' second is the training, 
of a body of men who can execute this work, under- 
standing it too. The result of such a series of combina- 
tions would be that each county or district would have 
its own distinct especial features, such as formerly existed 
all over the country. It is these ‘localisms’ that give to 
old work, not only.in England, but all. over the Con- 
tinent, such especial interest. The church towers 
in Somerset are quite different from those in Lan- 
cashire, and the ‘black and white’ buildings «in 
Cheshire totally unlike those of Kent or Suffolk. 
It is a golden rule in all building to use, as far as possible, 
local materials. Surely the rule holds good in the employ- 
ment of local men. Half a dozen architects in any one 
large town, working together, and training their workmen in. 
the way I have described, will do more to advance the art 
of building, improve the beauty of the city, add to its. 
prosperity, and give an individual character to its streets, 
than any dozen isolated buildings, each in a different style: 
and possessing a different feeling, built in different 
materials, and erected by different men, who are probably 
neither in touch with one another nor with their surround- 
ings.” With the writer’s theory there are few lovers of 
architecture who will not agree. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONVALESCENT HOME FOR FIFTY BEDS, LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
NORTH WALES. 

HIS building, the cost of which is being wholly 
defrayed and endowed by Messrs. RopeRt, ARTHUR 

& James HeEaTHu, the proprietors of the Biddulph Valley 
Coal and Ironworks, near Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire, is 
being erected for the benefit of the workmen of North 
Staffordshire. The site is the Penmaenmawr Road, about a 
quarter of a mile from Llanfairfechan Railway Station, a 
beautiful sheltered spot under the range of Penmaenmawr 
Hills and overlooking the Isle of Anglesea, the Menai 
Straits and the Irish Sea. The building comprises a three- 
storeyed block, containing day-rooms and dormitories for 
fifty beds and matron’s rooms ; and advantage has been 
taken of the quick fall of the ground from south to north to 
construct a basement floor, containing dining-hall, billiard- 
room, kitchens, &c. . 

The building will be served and heated by hot water 
throughout, and lighted by electricity. A laundry and 
cottage is also being provided. 

The external walls are of local stone, with Cefn stone 
dressings and lined with bricks. Mr. THomas Bower, of 
Nantwich, Cheshire, is the architect, and Mr. Joun 
GALLIMORE, of Newcastle, Staffordshire, the contractor... 


DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL, N.B. 


CHATEAU AT FONTAINE-LE-HENRI, NEAR CAEN.—ELEVATION 
OF CENTRAL COMPARTMENT. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE fortnightly meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, vice-president, 
in the chair, when the following gentlemen were elected 
members :—Messrs. ‘A. E. Corbett, E. W. Sloper and 
H. Tanner, jun. ; 
A paper was read entitled 


Technical Institutes. 


Mr. StIpNEY H. WELLS said :—My presence here this 
evening is due to a suggestion from one of your past presidents, 
Mr. Mountford, that I should contribute to your proceedings 
from my experience in the requirements and working of tech- 
nical institutes. The exact nature of my contribution and its 
title was suggested by your secretary, and the latter certainly 
possesses at least one advantage in giving freedom in writing, 
for I suppose no two words in our language are used to convey 
so great a variety of different meanings as those by which my 
paper is called. 

I presume I owe the request to my close connection with 
an institute of this class, to the fact that the spread of technical 
education in this country is calling teaching institutes into 
existence on every hand, and to a very natural desire on the 
part of architects to know more of the conditions which they 
are required to fulfil. 

In preparing this paper I assumed that you did not wish 
me to speak of technical institutes from their artistic or eleva- 
tion aspect. Whether or no itis true that “the best view of 


architecture is from the back,” it is certain that from the educa- | 
| managed. 


tional standpoint the best part is its plan, and it is to this | 
shall confine my attention. 

For obvious reasons you will not expect me to speak of 
plans as influenced by the shape and size of the site. I am 
fully mindful of the difference between the arrangement of a 
successful plan on an open and regular oblong plot as at 
Battersea, or on the side of a slope with a narrow frontage and 
sides closed in by buildings as at Birmingham ; in a curious 
triangular plot as at Clerkenwell, or on the irregular area of the 
Holloway site. 
to describe a plan suitable for any institute, in whatever part of 


the country it may be built. On this question, the absolute import- | 


ance of which is, I am afraid, not always sufficiently realised, I 


can only urge the necessity fora close study of the needs of the | 
The size and | 


locality before the building is commenced. 
arrangement of rooms suitable for the metal-working industries 
of Birmingham would be ill adapted for the chemical workers 
of St. Helens. Institutes for the tanners of Bermondsey, the 
furniture makers of Shoreditch, the engineers of Woolwich, or 
the building artisans of Battersea require very different 
arrangements. It is not enough to provide a certain number of 
rooms and trust to chance that they will be found suitable, nor 
to too closely copy the plans of some other building. I only 
know of competitions being open by the number of architects 
who visit Battersea. 

There are, however, very many important matters which 
are common to all technical institutes. The ordinary subjects 
of pure and applied science find a place in all their curricula ; 
workshops anc domestic economy workrooms are seldom 
absent, art, music and commercial subjects are commonly 
included, while they all require the same provision for adminis- 
trative and general functions. Institutes of the class of poly- 
technics with which I am now connected only differ from 


others in their inclusion of provisions for social and recreative | 


work, and the greater number and variety of subjects which 


they teach. Hence, I feel less diffidence than I otherwise | 


should in taking as my model a polytechnic institute, and in 
drawing my chief illustrations from it. It will, however, be my 
aim to make my remarks as general as possible, and capable 
of application to any institute with which you as architects may 
be called upon to deal. 

For convenience in treatment I propose to divide the 
requirements which a technical institute may be called upon to 
fulfil into the following sections :— 

(a) Educational. 

(4) Administrative. 

(c) Recreative and Social. 
(a) General. 

Appendix A is a complete statement of the usual provisions 
for these sections, omitting ordinary classrooms, as found in an 
institute of the polytechnic class. It shows the number and 
character of the different rooms required for the several depart- 
ments, their most suitable position in the building and relatively 
to each other, the rooms which require special provision in the 
way of lighting or ventilation, those which require power for 
driving machinery or strong floors with freedom from vibration, 
those in which the work carried on is necessarily noisy and 
likely to disturb other classes, and those in which fireplaces 
should be fitted, in order that they may be used in cold weather 
when the heating apparatus is not in use, as during vacations. 


Nor shall I attempt anything so impossible as | 


which are conveniences and may be dispensed with in case of 
need, the latter being printed in italics. It groups together 
those rooms which should be near to each other, while those 
rooms which it is essential to have next each other are shown 
by being bracketed together with square brackets. In all such 
cases the rooms marked “d” should have a door to allow of 
direct passage from one to the other, in addition to separate 
entrance doors. 

Appendix B is a complete list of rooms at Battersea Pol 
technic, showing size and accommodation. It is included 
with the view of rendering assistance in fixing the size ‘of 
rooms. It would appear from the column in Appendix A, 
showing the position of the rooms in the building, as 
though the institute would be made up almost entirely of a 
ground-floor. To this criticism I can only say that my 
experience at Battersea and my knowledge of other institutes 
leads me to believe that the position I have shown is certainly 
the best if it can be secured. After what I have already said as 
to different requirements of different institutes I need perhaps 
scarcely do more than point out that Appendix A does not 
pretend to specify thé exact number of rooms required in the 
several departments. This must obviously depend upon the 
number of students. 

The importance of a convenient grouping together of the 
rooms which constitute one department cannot be over- 
estimated. Students are kept better under supervision with a 
fewer number of teachers ; time is not Jost in the transit of 
apparatus and materials or in the passage of students from 
room to room, the contents of the room are better safeguarded, 
and the whole department is more economically and efficiently 


Before dealing with the requirements of the different depart- 
ments it will be convenient to speak generally of those rooms 
which are similar in character and common to several depart- 
ments. In this consideration, as indeed, in all, it is necessary 
to remember that, although technical institutes are chiefly used 


by adult students (sixteen years of age being the usual 
' minimum) they are being increasingly used also for day schools, 


| 


where the students are from thirteen to seventeen years, or 
even in some cases younger. The special provisions necessary 
for such use will be pointed out. 

Lecture-rooms.—By \ecture-rooms is meant rooms in which 
the lessons given are accompanied by experiments, or the 
display of apparatus, models and diagrams, as in the case of 
nearly all science and technical subjects. In such rooms 
more space is required for the lecturer and the lecture-table 
than in ordinary classrooms, and the desks should be arranged. 
in the form of a rising gallery, so that all students may: 
command an uninterrupted view of the lecture-table. The 
rise of the seats may be from 6 inches to 12 inches, and should 
increase towards the back, so that the seat-tops form points in 
a rising curve instead of in a straight line. As a general rule 
the construction adopted does not allow the space under the 


| gallery to be usefully utilised, although there is no reason why 


it should not be converted into store-rooms, if not, indeed, 
into something more valuable. In the Birmingham Tech- 
nical School the space has been converted into very 
convenient rooms or galleries for optical work, for 


| which purpose they are well suited, as no natural light is 


required. ‘The galleries have a greater slope than at Battersea, 


having a rise of 8 feet from front to back, with seven or eight 


_ rows, but this is distinctly an advantage, and, of course, adds 


considerably to the space underneath. One of the most con- 


venient gallery-seats I have seen is in the science block of the 


Leys School at Cambridge, where each seat is 14 inches above 
the one below it, but even here the space underneath the gallery 
is not utilised, except to increase the ventilation of a lower 
room. ‘The question of whether the seats should be arranged 


| in long, straight lines parallel to the lecture-table or grouped 


| former. 


_ in three rows around it, depends chiefly upon the shape of the 


room. If the lecturer faces the long side of the oblong the 
latter arrangement is preferable ; but if the short side then the 
At Battersea the chief lecture-rooms are 34 feet wide 
and 42 feet deep, and the lecturer faces the short side, so that 
long, straight seats give all that is desired ; whereas at Birming- 
ham the rooms are 46 feet wide and 34 feet deep, and the 
lecturer addresses the long side, so that the seats are arranged 
around the lecture-table. 

With regard to the important question of the size of lecture- 
rooms, my experience leads me to the opinion that, as a rule, 
they are made too large. The ordinary evening classes in such 
subjects as chemistry, physics, mechanics, building construction 
and practical geometry ought not, in my opinion, to exceed 
fron: forty to fifty students. For casual popular lectures, or for 
literary and general subjects, it is, of course, as easy to 
efficiently lecture to hundreds as to twenties; but when it is. 
necessary for each individual student to closely follow the 
lecturer in all he says and does, as with experiments and 
demonstrations, and when, moreover, the lecturer should 
maintain a good grip of his class, and should teach, not merely 


It also distinguishes those rooms which are essential from those ' lecture, then such numbers as forty or fifty form a reasonable 
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limit. Of course, this means a greater number of classes, but 
of its greater efficiency there is no doubt. It must also be re- 
membered that if elementary classes are large, advanced 
‘classes are usually small, and it is anything but effective to 
lecture to a class of a dozen or score students in a room with 
accommodation for ten times that number. As bearing on this 
point, I may say that the average number in eighteen evening- 
classes at Battersea which are held in lecture-rooms is eighteen, 
the largest number being forty-six and_ the smallest four. For 
day-classes numbers average from thirty to fifty-five. From 
inquiries in other institutes I find that evening lectures with an 
average attendance exceeding fifty or sixty are an exception, | 

It is, however, advisable to have one lecture-room with 
seats for a larger number than mentioned, especially if there 1s 
no great hall, as it is very useful for general meetings of 
students, popular lectures, &c. This room should be attached 
to the department which is likely to receive the greatest 
number of students, 

At Battersea our two largest lecture-rooms are 34 feet by 
42 feet and 34 feet by 42 feet, less a corner 12 feet by 7 feet, 
and contain seats for 154 and 140 respectively. In two smaller 
theatres, one is 33 inches by 21 feet, with seats for 72 ; and the 
other is 40 feet by 25 feet, with accommodation for 81. They 
are in no sense crowded and in the first three cases have gang- 
ways of 3 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 6. inches wide along one side 
to allow of entrance and exit. The lecture-tables are from 
2 feet 3 inches to 2 feet 8 inches wide, with a distance of 
4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet between the table and the blackboards 
behind, and distant 3 feet 6 inches to 5 feet from the nearest 
row of seats. Gangways of 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet width 
between ends of seats and walls, or of 2 feet between seats 
themselves when in separate lengths, are found to give ample 
space. At Birmingham the chief rooms are 46 feet by 34 feet, 
with seating accommodation for 210... (In these measurements 
a length of 20 inches is allowed for each student.) 

In all lecture-rooms for science and technical subjects, 
provision should be made behind the -lecture-table for large 
blackboards, for the display of diagrams and for a lantern- 
screen, the lantern being easily worked from the table if fitted 
-with a short focus lens. It is also necessary to provide fora 
supply to the lecture-table of gas, hot and cold water, and, if 
possible, also of steam, with necessary sinks and wastes. 

It is not necessary to provide a preparation-room next the 
lecture-room except for chemistry, although for other subjects 
they would be very convenient and could usefully serve as 
stores. In the case of large departments it is customary to 
provide a second and smaller lecture-room with seats or 
galleries, but with less elaborate fittings. This is used for 
lectures to small classes and for exercise classes. 

Classrooms.—I\n institutes for purely technical work there 
is not a large demand for ordinary classrooms, except for such 
subjects as mathematics, exercise classes, and for lessons | 
without experiments. This, however, is not the case with the 
ordinary institute, and certainly not with polytechnics where 
the curriculum includes classes in languages, commercial, 
literary and general subjects. My experience is that in most 
institutes the number of ordinary classrooms is insufficient, 
and this point is especially important in view of the utilisation 
of the institutes for day-schools. For such work the provision 
of a sufficient number of ordinary classrooms is an absolute 
necessity. They need no special fittings beyond plenty of 
blackboard surface, a small platform and table for the 
teacher, and ordinary desks, with seats or chairs for the 
students. The most convenient arrangement of seats is un- 
-doubtedly some form of dual desk, with sufficient space 
between each to allow of the teacher passing from student to 
student, as, although this is not required for languages and 
literary subjects, it is very desirable for mathematics and 
exercise classes, and is a necessity for day-school work. This 
feature, which applies equally to lecture-rooms, is also im- 
portant as permitting the room to be used for drawing-classes 
-or other subjects where individual attention is necessary ; and 
for this reason we have at Battersea adopted short desks, with 
gangways between, in preference to long continuous desks, for 
the two lecture theatres (engineering and physics) which we 
fitted last summer. We have six ordinary classrooms, two of 
which contain dual desks with fixed seats, while four are fitted 
with long desks and chairs. 

Much of what has been said with reference to the size of 
lecture rooms applies also to classrooms. For efficient 
teaching it is not advisable to exceed thirty or forty in number. 
‘The former of these numbers is certainly a limit where the 
students require individual attention, and with only one 
teacher ; whereas in other subjects, such 2s literature, theory 
of music and shorthand, it is possible to take up larger 
numbers, say up to fifty, although these would be unusual 
numbers for such classes in the ordinary technical institutes. 
‘Classrooms should, therefore, vary in size to accommodate 
numbers from, say, thirty to fifty, and if they do this they will 
ameet all the ordinary conditions of both evening classes and 
-day-schools. At Battersea two of the rooms are 22 feet! 


6 inches by 18 feet, and provide seats at continuous desks for 
thirty each. Two other rooms are 24 feet 6 inches by 20 feet, 
one having dual desks and the other long desks ; the former 
accommodates forty and the latter forty-four. Another room, 
22 feet 6 inches by 30 feet, contains twenty-six dual desks.. In 
these rooms the gangway from end of desks to walls is 
24 inches to 28 inches, and the nearest desk is removed from 
the blackboard, thus giving ample room for the teacher. 
These figures give an average of 12 to 13 square feet per 
student, which has certainly proved to be ample. 

It is not possible to say how many such classrooms should 
be provided in any particular institute without knowing to what 
extent non-technical subjects will be taken, and the probable 
size of its day-school. Weshould find it convenient at Battersea 
to possess two more such rooms than we have. Another point 
relating to the size of classrooms is worth considering. In the 
Science and Art Department examinations, which are usually 
the chief ones of the year, two superintendents are required for 
any number of students up to and not exceeding fifty. The 
students must be spaced 6 feet apart in all directions, except 
for some art subjects. . For the sake of economy it is not ad- 
visable to give less than fifty students to two superintendents, 
and this requires large rooms.  Lecture-rooms with gallery 
seats are not accepted for examination purposes. At Battersea 
certain of the classrooms are divided by roller-shutters, and we 
have found it very convenient to be able to make these into 
one large room for examination purposes. I am, therefore, 
inclined to recommend the division of certain classrooms in 
this way, especially if double shutters with an air space between 
are fitted. 

Workshops and Workrooms.—\ refer to these together 
because of the fact that the most important consideration 
affecting their size refers equally to both. Jt is becoming 
generally recognised and accepted that the number of students 
under one teacher in practical classes should not exceed fifteen, 
and here, then, is.an important point to start from. The same 
workshop can seldom be used for more than one subject ; if, 
then, there are, say, sixty students for practical plumbing and a 
small workshop, and they are accommodated in four classes, 
the workshop is used on four evenings per week, whereas if 
they are taken in two classes, the shop is standing idle for four 
working evenings each week. Extend this illustration to ten 
or a dozen workshops, and you will see how large a part of the 
building may be practically unused when the shops are of large 
size and the classes are small. As a practical instance of this 
let me quote our position at Battersea, where we have one 
workshop unused on five evenings each week, six on four even- 
ings and two on two evenings, these nine shops alone covering 
an area of 5,960 square feet. The question will naturally be 
asked—Why, then, not split the numbers to form a larger 
number of smaller classes? The reply to this is, that 
the working. expenses are less with large classes than 
with small, owing to the fact that the second or third teachers 
are usually assistants who receive a less salary than the head 
teacher, whose presence is advisable in all the classes, and 
that the cost of fires, lights, preparation, &c., is less with, say, 
two large classes than with four small ones. There is also 
some difficulty in securing the services of the same teacher on 
more than three or four evenings per week.. Another very 
important point is that in some practical classes, notably in 
brick-cutting, the work done by the students necessarily 
occupies considerable space, and cannot easily be moved 
from the bench to make room for the work of a student 
coming on some other evening. Hence in such a subject 
the use of the workshop by different classes on different even- 
ings is not practically convenient, and if the students are large 
in number it is advisable to provide a large shop. This, how- 
ever, does not apply in cases where the work is small and can 
be easily moved, as in plumber-work, mason-work (unless work 
is executed full-size), fitting and machine shop, smith shop, 
woodwork generally, and in electrical work. It does apply, 
though toa less extent than in brickwork, to plasterer-work 
and to painter and house-decorator-work. 

Very many of these remarks apply to workrooms for 
domestic economy and other subjects, as “men’s  tailor- 
cutting.” There is, however, one important difference in the 
working of the classes which bears upon the size of the rooms. 
Workshop classes usually occupy the whole evening, the 
students receiving their theoretical instruction on some other 
evening and in larger classes. But in cookery, laundrywork, 
millinery, needlework and dressmaking, the practical. and 
theoretical instruction is given on the same evening, the latter 
being of the nature of a demonstration and immediately pre- 
ceding the former. There is, of course, no reason why a larger 
number should not be taken for the demonstration lesson, but 
this is not usually convenient, and the subjects are generally 
worked with classes of fifteen. Domestic economy workroom, 
are more available for several subjects than are workshops, as 
for example, the same room can be used equally well for any 
of the needlework subjects. nite 

All shops and rooms for practical work should, therefore 
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‘be made large enough to accommodate fifteen students, or 
whole multiples of that number. It is obviously uneconomical 
to work such classes in numbers of, say, twenty or twenty-five, 
as two teachers would be necessary, and they could as easily 
take thirty. In view of day-school work, the fitting and 
machine shop and. carpenters’ should be large enough for at 
least thirty students. 

Laboratories—The number of students allowed to one 
teacher in laboratory work is twenty, but it is usual to find 


laboratories with accommodation for larger numbers, owing to 
usually preceded by a lecture, 


the fact that laboratory classes are 
and that it is convenient to provide for the students who have 


attended the lecture to proceed immediately afterwards to the 
laboratory. The space per student in laboratories must be 
larger than in classrooms or even in workshops, as greater 
freedom is required for the passage of the teacher or student. 
It is customary to allow not less than 5 feet to 6 feet between 
tables or benches at which students are working back to back, 
each student requiring about 3 feet 6 inches of bench length, 
and there should be ready access to sinks or cupboards to 
which students may frequently be required to go. Laboratories, 
like workrooms, are more useable than workshops, as, for 
example, a chemical laboratory can be used for hygiene, a 
natural science laboratory for botany, physiology, or biology, 
while a mechanical laboratory can generally be used for draw- 
ing. They are not therefore quite such sources of waste space 
_as workshops. Laboratories are most economical in size when 
they provide accommodation for twenty, or for whole multiples 
of that number. It is common in technical colleges to provide 
a separate smaller laboratory for advanced work in the subjects 
of physics and chemistry, but however convenient these may 
be they should not be regarded as essential unless, perhaps, in 
the case of chemistry, where the extra laboratory 1s necessary 
for some special work. : 

Mechanical Engineering Department.—In Appendix A the 
laboratory is shown next to the jJecture-room. The special 
object of this is to allow of apparatus being easily moved from 

one to the other, and to perniit of the testing-machine which 
usually forms a part of the equipment of an engineering 
laboratory being placed in such a position as to be used for 
demonstration to large classes seated in the lecture-room. This 
is not as important with day students, who have plenty of time 
for experimental work, but with evening students it is a valu- 
able feature, as in lectures to large classes on strength and 
properties of materials, strength of beams andcolumns. Ihave 
secured this at Battersea by placing the testing-machine where 
a screen placed around the machine allows it to be used by 
laboratory students without disturbing the class in the lecture- 
room, while the removal of the screen and the closing of the 
doorway between the laboratory and lecture-room permits of 
the use of the machine in full view of all the students in the 
lecture-room without disturbing students in the laboratory. 

The weight of such a machine for testing up toa maximum. 
load of 10 tons does not exceed 2} tons, and does not require 
special foundations. It may thus be safely placed on an upper 
foor when the same is built up of concrete on joists as is usual 
for workshops. A basement or ground-floor is, 
preferable for an engineering 1 
a small experimental gas, oil,’ or steam-engine, and _ other 
apparatus which require special foundations and drains. With 
one large laboratory I would suggest placing all such apparatus 
in one part of the room, which should have a granolithic floor, 
due provision being made for drains, the remainder of the floor 
being boarded. More space is required for the lecturer im an 
engineering lecture-room than in the science subjects, 
the larger size of the apparatus used in demonstrations. 

The engineering workshop would naturally be placed on the 
lowest floor, on account of the weight of the machines, and in 
settling the builders details of this shop it is necessary to 


_ arrange for the easy and efficient fixing of the overhead shaft- | 


ing. If the shop is chiefly lighted from the top, the vice 
benches would be best placed along the centre of the shop, and 
the machines ranged along each side, the operator being 
between the machine and the wall. In such an arrangement 
the main driving-shafts would naturally be supported by wall- 
brackets. If, however, the shop is side-lighted, the vice- 
benches would occupy the sides and. the machines the centre, 
and the shaft and counter-shafts would require fixing from the 
ceiling. About 5 feet of bench length is required for each 
student, and the machines should not be nearer to the vice- 
bench than 4 feet 6 inches or 5 feet, with a like distance 
between each row of machines. Each forge in the smiths’ 
_ shop requires a floor-space of about 10 feet by 8 feet. Smiths’ 
shops are usually regarded as a part of the fitting and machine 
shop, and seldom contain more than four to six forges, 
Drawing Office—Work in a drawing office comes under 
- the rule which permits only twenty students to one teacher, but 
"since. drawing classes are usually large in number, it is not 
advisable to provide accommodation for less than thirty, a 
better number where the subject is important being forty. 
’ Each student requires about 2 


however, | 
laboratory, as it usually contains | 


owing to | 


feet 9 inches of table length | 


\ 
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when using the usual half-imperial boards, and if not quite as 
convenient, long tables are, at least, as frequently fitted as 
separate tables. A drawing office should contain a lecturer’s. 
table with plenty of blackboard surface at one end. It must be 
well lighted, and for this’ reason is frequently placed on the top 
floor where a top-light can be secured. 

Patiern Shop.—l\f a separate pattern shop is required, it 
need not be larger than for fifteen or twenty students, as the 
numbers for pattern-making classes are invariably small. Its 
fittings are almost identical with those of an ordinary 
carpenters’ shop, with the addition of one or two turning-lathes.. 

Building Trades’ Department.—\t is customary to treat 
mechanical engineering and buildimg trades as one department, 
a union naturally suggested by the fact that so many subjects. 
are common to both, and that some of the workshops for build- 
ing classes (those requiring power) are almost of necessity 
placed next to the engineering workshops. Then again it is 
usually found convenient to group all the workshops together 
in one part of the building, and when this is done it may not 
be possible to place the pbuilding lecture-rooms and drawing 
office near to the workshops. But this separation need not be 
regarded as inconvenient, owing to the fact that the workshops 
embracing so many distinct trades are necessarily under the 
charge of different teachers, whereas in engineering the whole 
department is smaller and is more usually under the general 
supervision of one person, and a wide separation of its different 
rooms is objectionable. It should be mentioned that in many 
institutes the classes in practical geometry and building con- 
struction are held entirely in the drawing-offices, whereas at 
other places, and as at Battersea, the classes meet in lecture- 
rooms for a descriptive lecture, the actual drawing being done 
afterwards in the drawing office or at home. Such different 
methods of teaching would be fully met by arranging the 
lecture-room with single or dual desks wide enough to allow 
of drawing-boards being used and fixed on the floor-level with 
the teacher on a well-raised platform at one end. This would 
serve equally well for a drawing office or lecture-room, the only 
objection being that the desks would be of the ordinary table 
height and lower than proper drawing tables. 

Size of Workshops.—A& shop fitted for carpenter and joiner- 
work may be used equally well by pattern-makers or cabinet- 
makers, and we find no difficulty in such an arrangement at 
Battersea. A bench 6 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 8 inches gives 
ample room for two students, whether junior or senior. 

In fixing the position of the shops for painters and plasterers, 
‘t should be remembered that they are both subjects (especially 
the former) to which the application of principles of form, 
colour and design are very desirable. This can be. gained by 
placing them near to the art department, not necessarily as a 
part of it, but in order that the art master may pay occasional 
visits and influence by precept and example the work done. 
We have adopted this plan at Battersea with considerable 
success, although it was in part brought about by the absence 
of suitable rooms near the other workshops. In the case of the: 
shops for masons, plasterers and painters, there is nothing in 
the character of the work being done to prevent the theoretical, 
or drawing lesson taking place in the workshop, and I am 
inclined to think that economy of space would be preserved by 
arranging tables for drawing at one end of the shop, or in the 
centre portion, with the work-benches at the other end or around 
the walls. 

It seems desirable to give more room for a plasterers’ class, 
especially if the students are to undertake builders’ plastering. 
It would probably be possible with care to use the plumbers’ 
shop for metal-plate work, but it is not usually recommended.. 
The shops for carpenters, brick-cutting and plumbing should be 
on the basement or ground floor, as affording the best facilities 
for the passage of materials, and the same would apply to’ the 
masons’ shop if the work is done full size. 

Physics and Electrical Department. An unfettered choice 
in the placing of laboratories for physics and chemistry would 
almost certainly result in the choice of the ground floor on 
account of the necessity for freedom from vibration. This is: 
more necessary for electrical than for physics work, but in no 
case is it essential to successful teaching. At Birmingham both 
laboratories are on the second floor, and this is by no means an 
exception. The department should beso placed in thé building 
as to be as far as possible removed from the main engine-room, 
but there is no objection to having an experimental dynamo-room 
near the electrical laboratory, nor is it essential that the tables in 
the electrical laboratory should have foundations separate from. 
the laboratory floor. The electrical laboratory and. lecture- 
room should be in direct electrical connection with the main: 
dynamo-room. <A physics laboratory, if for evening students. 
only, need not be large; but with day-schools it is necessary 
that it should be large enough to accommodate at least thirty 
students. It should contain, or have next to it, a small 
laboratory for optical work, which can be darkened at will, and. 
should be provided with a supply of hot and cold water and. 
steam, and with at least two sinks. The provision of a photo- 
metric gallery (where length is’a first consideration) under the 
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gallery. of the lecture-room ‘or elsewhere has already been 
referred to. A well-equipped electrical department should 
contain an experimental dynamo-room, which need not be 
larger than 30 feet by 20 feet, and should havea firm floor, and 
one or two workshops for instrument making and electrical 
house wiring. At the Birmingham school the whole floor in 
two wings is taken up with physical and electrical workshops 
and laboratories, the space thus occupied being 9,900 square 
feet. 

Chemical Department.—This department, or at least the 
laboratory, should always be on the top floor, the free and 
efficient ventilation of the laboratory being most important. 
The preparation-room is most conveniently placed behind the 
lecture-table, with a large fume closet in the wall between it 
and the lecture-room, and if the plan admits of its being 
between the lecture-room and laboratory, so much the better. 
Failing this it should be placed at the side of the lecture-room, 
.and as near the lecture-table as possible. For the purpose of 
supervision one large laboratory giving an unobstructed view 
over the whole of it from any part is preferable to separate 
laboratories, although chemists generally ask for a separate 
advanced laboratory. The laboratory should have as part of 
it, or immediately adjacent, three small rooms, one for sul- 
phuretted hydrogen work, provided with a fume closet along 
one side, one as a combustion-room.and the third as a dis- 
pensary, where the chemicals not commonly used are stored 
(top unnecessary). The plan at Battersea admitted of these 
rooms (each about 8 feet by 6 feet) being conveniently formed 
by screening off an end of one side of the laboratory. In build- 
ing the laboratory care should be taken to provide passages in 
the walls and cther outlets for the ventilation of the fume 
closets, to arrange the floor for the drains from the benches (at 
least a depth of 1 foot being required to give sufficient fall), and 
for the outside drains to the ground below. It is, therefore, 
almost necessary to plan the laboratory before building, especi- 
ally as the ventilation of the fume closets require special pro- 
visions. Each student requires about 3 feet 6 inches length of 
bench, the width of a double bench with students working along 
each side being 4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet. There should be one 
fume closet to about ten students, when independent of the 
benches. A  balance-room should immediately adjoin the 
laboratory, or form part of it, fitted with wall benches, which 
need not have slate tops. It is usual to provide one balance to 
about every ten or twelve bench spaces, each balance requiring 
a bench length of about 4 feet. 


(To be concluded.) 


At the conclusion of the paper, 

Mr. E. W. MOUNTFORD, past president, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wells, which was seconded by Dr. Kimmins 
and supported by Messrs. J. S. Gibson and Sidney Beale. 

The CHAIRMAN having summed up the discussion, the 
vote of thanks was passed, and Mr. Wells having responded, 
the proceedings terminated. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE. 


N Tuesday part of the group of buildings known as the 
Church House was opened by the Duke and Duchess 
of York. 

The site for the Church House, says the Zzmes, was 
admirably chosen. It consists of about an acre of ground 
under the shadow of Westminster Abbey, central enough for 
every practical purpose and yet sufficiently far removed from 
the noise of traffic. It is bounded on the north by Dean’s 
Yard, on the south by Little Smith Street, on the east by 
Tufton Street, and on the west by Great Smith Street. The 
portion of the scheme opened is the south block, running the 
whole length of Little Smith Street. The architect, Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.A., has employed with excellent effect the style 
-of the Tudor period, which carries out as no other style could 
the idea of a great “house.” The building has all the 
stately dignity and at the same time the solid roominess 
and air of comfort of a fine Tudor mansion. It is built 
of warm red brick with Portland stone dressings, the roof 
being covered with Whitland Abbey slates, and is of English 
workmanship throughout. Entering by the main doorway in 
Great Smith Street and descending to the basement, the visitor 
will find that part occupied partly by the arrangements for 
warming the whole building with hot-water pipes and for light- 
ing it with the electric light, partly by comfortable rooms of 
various sizes intended to be let as offices at low rents to Church 
societies and institutions. There is also a luncheon-room for 
the use of members of the Upper House of Convocation, where 
the catering will be done by the Aerated Bread Company. The 
ground floor is mainly taken up by two finely-proportioned 
rooms, 15 feet in height, intended for the temporary use of the 
Upper and Lower Houses of Convocation. The room belong- 


ing to the Upper House has seats running all round the walls, 


nuinerous enough to accommodate, if necessary, the Upper 
Houses of both Canterbury and York Convocations, and the 
President’s seat is so constructed as to admit of Dr. Benson 
and Dr. Maclagan presiding side by side. These two rooms 
are ingeniously arranged in such a way that, when Convocation 
is housed elsewhere, as it will be ultimately, they can be con- 
verted by the addition of certain walls and partitions into sets 
of offices on each side of a central corridor running east and 
west. The fittings, being thus of a temporary character, are of 
pitch pine and kauri pine. 

Returning to the main entrance the visitor finds two wide 
staircases, with beautifully-carved oak balustrades, leading up 
to the great hall on the first floor. Above the ‘staircases the 
ceiling, panelled in oak, should be noted. In the great hall 
itself Sir Arthur Blomfield’ has been singularly successful. In 
its general proportions it resembles some of the larger college 
halls at Oxford or Cambridge. The roof, fittings and floor are 
all of oak, and a spacious gallery carried on twelve pillars runs 
all round. At the east end, now somewhat bare, a large organ 
is to be erected, the design of which will harmonise with the 
graceful carving of the roof and the gallery. At this end is 
another entrance in Tufton Street, which gives access both to 
the floor of the hall and the gallery. The hall will on ordinary 
occasions accommodate 1,200 or 1,300 persons. 

It remains to describe the buildings in prospect. The 
building now erected will be opened entirely free from debt, 
and it is to be hoped that churchmen will be equally generous 
in providing funds for the buildings needed to complete the 
whole scheme. This, ina word, means the completion of the 
quadrangle. Some of the old houses on the south side of 
Dean’s Yard, containing about fifty rooms, have been adapted 
temporarily as offices for church societies and as meeting-rooms 
for committees and other assemblies. More than 450 meetings 
were held in these rooms last year, so that the need for this 
accommodation is amply proved by the test of experience. 
Sir Arthur Blomfield has designed a noble range of buildings 
to take the place of these old houses. In the centre is a 
turreted gateway, which would be the main entrance of the 
Church House. The rest of the Dean’s Yard frontage would 
be taken up with chambers for the two Houses of Convocation, 
committee-rooms, offices for the secretary and others, and two 
strong rooms for the storage of valuable documents. The 
east side of the quadrangle fronting on Tufton Street 
would be occupied by more offices and committee-rooms, 
and above them by a spacious reference library. This 
library, the committee of which numbers among its members 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Salisbury, Lord 
Aldenham, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, the Provost of Eton, 
Dr. Wace, Canon Elwyn, and Mr. G. A. Spottiswoode, already 
contains over 15,000 volumes. Among them is probably the 
finest collection of works on hymnology in the world. This 
was made by Dr. Julian, while preparing his monumental 
“‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,”’ and presented by him to the 
Church House. The west front on Great Smith Street would 
be occupied by committee-rooms, a refreshment-room, a 
writing-room and a robing-room for the Lower House of 
Convocation. The large irregular quadrangular space 
enclosed by these buildings would furnish light and air, while 
the buildings themselves appear large enough to provide all 
necessary accommodation for many years to come. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 


HE fourteenth of the series of art lectures in connection 
with the exhibition in the Victoria Art Galleries, Dundee, 

was given on Saturday evening by Provost Orchar, chairman of 
the exhibition committee, the subject being “Some Observa- 
tions on Water-Colour Painting.” According to the Dundee 
Advertiser, he said that, although water-colour painting might 
not be so interesting to some as the more modern art of painting 
in oils, there was no doubt that the love for water-colour 
drawings had been steadily growing for a great many years, 
proof ot which was to be found when they considered and com- 
pared what water-colour artists in the early part of this 
century received for their works, and what these same 
works realised now. The art of painting in water-colour 
was one of the most ancient in the world, and, under the 
form of what was commonly called fresco-painting, was 
known to the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians. Many 
of those brilliant portraits and drawings which had been 
brought to light by the patient labours of archeologists were 
almost the earliest known examples of painting in water- 
colours.. Nor was it possible, they were told, to view without 
admiration the marvellous freshness and vividness which these 
paintings still retained after the lapse of 4,000 years. But 
through all these centuries there were lulls, gaps and depres- 
sions until the time of Leonardo da Vinci and the more famous 
Michel Angelo. After a sketch of the life and work of Da Vinci, 
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Mr. Orchar gave an interesting account of Michel Angelo, 
and of that sublime effort of artistic genius, the painting of the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. In explanation a clear and full 
account was given of fresco-painting, its delicate and difficult 
‘technique, and its wonderful power of endurance. This brought 
the lecturer to the more modern form of water-colour painting, 
which first manifested itself at the end of the fifteenth century. 
“Its first distinguished professor was Holbein, who settled in 
London at the close of the fifteenth century, and under royal 
patronage gave an impetus to this department of art, while men 
like Hilliard, the two Olivers, Thomas Flatman, Samuel 
Cooper and others, brought it down nearly to our own time. 
Owing to the discovery of photography, miniature-painting 
declined, but there were not wanting signs in the Royal 
Academy and other places that it was again coming into 
favour. Landscape-painting in water-colours, although prac- 
tised to a small extent from an early period, did not become 
general till about a century ago, and was fortunate in its then 
foremost practitioners—men like Cristall, Turner, Girtin, 
De Wint, David Cox, Copley Fielding, John Varley, &c.— 
men of genius who would have dignified and magnified 
any school. They were styled the “ fathers of English 
water-colour painting;” to them the Royal Water-Colour 
Society owed its establishment, and_ the point of excel- 
lence they attained was so, supreme that it was difficult to 
imagine this being surpassed. Their present exhibition 
contained a most able® and charming collection repre- 
senting the highest development of Scottish water-colour 
painting, and it was matter for deep regret that this talented 
and high-spirited young Society had not met with greater 
encouragement after favouring Dundee by joining in their 
exhibition and lending such refreshing, new and delightful 
features to it. It was hoped that, for the credit of Dundee, that 
would be repaired, and that many of the charming water-colours 
in Gallery One would come here to stay. Mr. Orchar then 
proceeded to give a most interesting account of the technique 
of water-colour painting, illustrating this with some elaborate 
and beautifully-executed diagrams he had_ specially prepared, 
and by the exhibition of two fine examples of water-colour 
painting from his private collection by Horatio Macculloch and 
Edward Duncan. After some references to the greater works 
in the exhibition, such as Orchardson’s Vapoleon at St. Helena, 
which were illustrated by anecdotes of the methods of that and 
other distinguished painters, Mr. Orchar concluded by saying 
_ that no one could surely look around on the admirable speci- 
‘mens of water-colour pictures exhibited in the rooms without 
feeling the better for such contemplation. 


IN RELATION TO THE 
HOUSE.” 


By F. IN1Go THOMAS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


J. hee now let us visit a spot some forty miles from Rome, 
where perhaps the most perfect example of a regular type 
exists in the Villa Lante. Here the gentler fall of the ground 
has necessitated no great departure from symmetry in design. 
There are five separate levels, and each of these is marked by 
some quaint conceit in arrangement. All the main objects of 
interest lie on the centre line; or if, as in the case of the 
Casini, they are duplicated, they are plotted at equal distances 
from the centre. 

_ The lowest level is given to the parterre, a court of Ico 
paces square enclosed in high walls and tall box hedges. The 
flower borders are arranged in elaborate patterns of clipped 
box as shown in the upper half of the plan. In the centre is 
a square pool of about fifty paces, with stone parapet and 
obelisks at intervals. From the middle of this rises a grand 
fountain of several storeys, crowned by a group of lions and 
youths supporting the crest of the Montalti. A number of jets 
play from various points in the fountain, and what with the 
brilliant colours reflected in the surface, the gentle plashing of 
the water and the delicate scent of flowers, no more delightful 
spot could well be imagined. The house—or “casino” as it is 
called—is divided into two parts with loggias opening on to 
this court, and state-rooms level with the next above. Here 
stands the candle fountain, a circular structure of rather 
curious design, but of which I have no photo to show you. 
There are rows of fine stone vases to right and left, under the 
shade of the plane trees, and handsome flights of steps 
lead up to the next level. Here the centre of a plot of turf, 
with groves on either side, is taken up with a massive stone 
table. We are looking down the length of it in this view, and 
you will notice there is a watercourse all. down the centre. In 
the heat of an Italian summer one can well imagine the luxury 
of such a table for dining in the open air. At the end of this 
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court is the giant fountain, so called from the colossal figures 
on either side of the basin. 

Leaning over the balustrade in the centre, you will see what 
will be clearer in the next view, namely, the claws of a large 
stone crayfish. Now the Villa Lante was begun under 
Cardinal Gambara, and in punning allusion to his name, 
Vignola, the architect, introduced a watercourse in the next 
court, composed of a chain of the vertebrae of this animal. It 
is all in stone, of course many times the size of life ; and this 
idea shows a playfulness in Vignola’s character that, judging 
from other works, one would hardly have suspected. 

This is a nearer view of the giant fountain. Rather faint, 
perhaps, as it was taken at sunset. And the next is looking 
back at the stone table. Over the balustrade, at the far corner 
of the court, you can catch a glimpse through the trees of the 
roof of one of the casini. 

This is the upper end of Vignola’s chain, where the water 
issuing froma flight of steps begins its course down the body 
of the crayfish. 

The next view is taken across the uppermost court, and 
shows part of an octagon fountain that fills the centre, and is 
surrounded by stone seats against a hedge of box. Yew, by 
the way, is hardly ever used in Italy, as far as I could discover. 
The sides of this court towards the grove are lined with 
balustrades and graceful stone columns, that have lost their 
original purpose, but still look extremely well against the deep 
green of the ilex. 

This, and a similar pavilion, flank the central recess that 
terminates the garden, and forms a reservoir for supplying the 
various fountains. 

Of all the Italian gardens I have visited none can compare 
with the Villa Lante for so much beauty in so small a con:pass, 
and I could have wished to show you a view of the lowest 
court, which is by far the finest, but minor regrets are useless 
when we remember that photography denies us the charm of 
colour, on which, after all, a garden mainly depends for its 
beauty. 

The chief points to be noticed in these Italian examples are 
the boldness of the terracing, the quantity and elaboration of 
the stone-work, the ingenious arrangement of fountains, and 
lastly, the absence of wide lawns, that give the distinctive 
character to English gardens. At the Villa d’Este the materials 
employed are hardly worthy of so great a work ; but at the 
other three villas I have mentioned stone is used. At Frascati 
we find the travertine that is quarried in the neighbourhood— 
a tawny yellow stone something lke Ham Hill—and at the 
Villa Lante the whole of the stone-work is a dark grey green 
speckled with black scorie. This is called peperino, and is 
quarried in the hills round Viterbo. It takes a soft white 
lichen when dry, but under the spray of fountains or in any 
damp situation it is hardly to be distinguished from bronze. 

Before leaving Italy, where perhaps of all countries the 
treatment of stone or marble in connection with water has 
received most attention, I should like to show you an instance 
from the Boboli Gardens at Florence. This is an oval lake with 
an island in the centre. It is rather late in design and is sur- 
rounded with balustrades and white marble figures of con- 
sidezable beauty, but there is a certain want of background or 
depth of colour in the trees that surround it, so that to see it at 
its best it should be visited towards evening when the shadows 
are lengthening. Except for this piece of water the Boboli 
Gardens are to my mind much overrated. 

For unpretending charm this small stone barca in the flower- 
garden of the Villa Aldobrandini is difficult to equal. Some of 
you may remember the exquisite drawing that Mr. Elgood had. 
made of this in his exhibition of “ Gardens in many Lands” last 
spring. 

There is something inexpressibly sad in the ruin that has 
stolen over some of these villas. The stately buildings are 
tenanted by a few contadini, and vines usurp the paths that 
once were swept with the robes of cardinals. On the terrace 
at the Villa Falconieri this solitary figure rises from the parapet, 
a silent witness of the gradual decay that is going on around 
him. In the far distance the grey dome of St. Peter’s seems to 
smile defiance at time, and crowds throng the Corso as densely 
as ever, but here among the scattered fragments at his feet the 
lizards that climb and blink in the sunshine are all that is left 
of the gay assembly that once gave life and colour to the 
garden. : 

With this we may bid adieu to Italy and return once more 
to England. So far we have been dealing with the history of 
the past, and now let us pause for a moment to consider what 
prospect there is of this branch of art taking root again to 
flourish amongst us in the future. There are no doubt many 
discouraging influences at work to paralyse the efforts of those 
who would have ‘fine gardens. The general inclination is to 
procrastinate, awaiting the settlement of social problems that 
never seem to come nearer solution. And the comparatively 
recent development of the railroad system: has brought dreary 
villadom in its wake, as well as a fever for travel, that sadly 
interferes with the contented enjoyment of home life. Perhaps 
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as time wears on people will begin to realise that of their 
country neighbours, the most contented and happy are not by 
any means those who spend a large portion of every summer 
toiling, guide-book in hand, through continental towns. I have 
‘a suspicion that the characters we know in Jane Austen or 
Charlotte Bronté drew far more of the real essence from exist- 
ence than we do, and yet they were stay-at-home people ; and 
perhaps it is only in a country community where people are at 
home, and at home with one another, sharing their joys and 
sorrows, and exchanging small kindnesses, that the reality of 
life is to be found. Here in our huge Metropolis, the half or 
more of each man’s life must of necessity be a closed book to 
his neighbour, but on the face of every old garden or building 
‘is written the story of lives knit up with each other in a way 
that is hardly possible in the hurry of modern existence. And 
behind all this lies the decay of honest sentiment that is, to my 
‘mind, one of the saddest features of the age. ; 

However, there is another and a brighter side to the 
picture. For my own part I have been made conscious of a 
tendency towards revival among a certain class in the country, 
by their having allowed such gardens to be added to the 
buildings I have designed for them. Here is a drawing of one 
in Dorsetshire that has been finished and growing into shape 
some three years or more. The house was of various dates, 

‘mainly from Edward VI. to Elizabeth, but with other additions 
down to the present century. The wing to the left and that 
containing the dining-hall it was decided to leave untouched, 
but the comparatively modern work in the sovth and right 
wings is shown in the drawing, rebuilt on the same lines as 
the older portions. The site of the present gardens was a 
grass field, falling somewhat from left to nght. -There were a 
few trees here and there, and a larch plantation across the 
windows of the south front. The high road bounded the 
ground on the left, and a back drive skirted the near side of the 
field, and continued behind the-grove to the back of the house. 
When the ground was cleared of trees and the roots grubbed 
up, the soil from the south garden and pool was excavated and 
removed, to form the terraces round the sunk garden. Lines 
were laid down to make vistas through the centres of the 
courts, and sun-dial, fountain or wrought-irom grille placed 
where most they seemed to be needed. There are three main 
lines on which the work is planned. One from the south 
garden gate in the foreground catches the reflection of the 
house in the long pool, passes through the doorway in the 
south front, and out into the court beyond ; thence between 
the piers that are just visible above the roof, and so down the 
centre of the tennis-lawn and across the pool at the end to the 
sculptured figure in the yew hedge by the river. Another line, 
centreing with a window in the left wing, passes down the rose 
garden and through the circular coronet to a niche fountain 
between the two arches in the foreground. The third is taken 
from a summer-house in the grove to the right, across the 
south garden, through the coronet and up a flight of steps with 
a wrought-iron gate to the sunk garden. Here it catches the 
fountain and continues up another flight of steps, to end in a 
stone seat that projects from the back of the terrace. The 
water for the fountains is forced up by a ram in the river to a 
couple of tanks in the roofs of the pavilions, which gives it a 
fall of about 20 feet to the long pool in the south garden. All 
the stone-work with the exception of a little Doulting came 
from the Ham Hill quarries. It is a warm rust-coloured stone 
taking a grey lichen, and I have tried to embody some of that 
variety in the walling that makes such a marked contrast 
between the old work and that done at the present day. 

This is a plan to scale of the general arrangement. It does 
not take in quite all the work shown in the bird’s-eye view, but 
it may serve to explain some of the points that were not quite 
clear in the last—for instance, the planning of the grove to the 
right and the central vistas, which are laid down here with 
dotted lines. : 

This is a view of Barrow Court in Somerset. The place 
belongs to Mr. Martin Gibbs, who has been plucky enough to 
carry out the work on a scale almost approaching the boldness 
of older examples. Nearly all of what is seen in this drawing 
is now 27 sttu.. That is to say, the large stone vases that com- 
plete an architectural arrangement at the far end of the central 
alley were hoisted into position last week. A semicircular 
balustrade with twelve figure terminals is to take the place of 
the plain-walled bastion in the foreground, but with that excep- 
tion 1t may be said to be pretty much as drawn here. -I do not 
mean to say that every feature has been built exactly as shown, 
for in all such undertakings many drawings are made for every 
part, and here, for instance, the copper-roofed pavilions at either 
end of the park wall have been built on the square with stone 
roofs and finials according to a later design. And the gateway 
at the far end of the grove has since given way to a cireular 
recess for a figure with flanking piers and ornaments. You 


‘will: notice two walled suntraps, one at each end of the terrace. 


That at the further end is furnished with hooded seats and a 
“stone table for a/ fresco teas,and set round with shrubs at 
intervals, The nearer one has an oak arcading on two sides 


supporting a lead roof,and I hope it will be a tempting spot for 
an easy chair anda novel. I should explain that the church 
and the house—of which a few gables appear on the right—are 
not my work. The house was originally Elizabethan, but they 
have both undergone a drastic restoration at the hands of Mr. 
Woodyeare, that bas on the whole made them as good as new. 
I should have much liked to show you a fine scheme of gardens 
that was prepared some years ago for Lord Eldon by Mr. 
Belcher, the architect, and capitally drawn in bird’s-eye view by 
Mr. Beresford Pite. How much of this was actually made I 
have never heard, but there is, I am told, a garden to one of 
the houses in the Regent’s Park which has been carried out on 
formal principles from designs by Robert Weir Schultze. 

All this is very hopeful and refreshing. And now I will 
show you a sheet of drawings for a small place in Yorkshire 
which will give, I hope, as clear an idea of the method of 
procedure as anything I can instance. There is a rule of 
exhibition at the Academy that forbids more than one drawing 
being mounted together in the same frame. But in order to- 
explain a building on paper an architect will be anxious to show 
it in every respect, both to scale and in perspective. Accord- 
ingly, I attempted in this case to fuse the various drawings 
into one whole, and thereby avoid the Academy rule. It was 
allowed to pass, but this explanation must be my apology for 
the confusion of ideas that it exhibits. Here is a ground floor 
plan of the house. , The front entrance is on this side, and 
there is a straight view down the passage and through glass 
doors on to the terrace. Here is a plan to a smaller scale of 
the gardens and general arrangement of the grounds. 
rows of poplars line the carriage drive to a circular walled fore- 
court and central fountain. Here is the house in block—the 
stables to the left and walled portion to the right. On the 


south side of the house-a terrace stretches right and left, and ~ 


returns with crescent-shaped ends toa pair of garden houses 
that overhang the river. A central flight of steps leads down 
to a level lawn some Io feet below this terrace. It is orna- 
mented with a sculptured figure at either end, and railed off 
from the river between the two pavilions. 


It is well, of course, in choosing a site, to depend more upon 


the masses of foliage that already exist than on what is pro- 
posed to be planted, for then the greater part of the effect will 
not require the lapse of years for attainment. But there is a 
difficulty at the outset that stands in the way of all such under- 
takings, for the age of the landscape gardener from which we are 
only just emerging has left an impression that promises to die 
hard in the mind of the employer ; and that is, that a different 
hand is required for the grounds to that which designs the 
house, and, furthermore, that it is time enough to consider the 
grounds when the house itself is finished. Now, what I con- 


tend is this—that if an architect has such a limited experience . 


of country life that he cannot be entrusted with the grounds, 
he certainly will not be competent to design a liveable home in 
the country. Also, that to place the whole of the designing in 
the hands of one individual is the only means likely to result 
in a harmony. ; 

Now, some of you may have expected, in a paper on 
gardens, to hear more than a passing allusion to flowers and 
their culture, for surely that is the end for which a garden is 
made. I can quite sympathise with this feeling, but at the 
same time I think it arises from the common confusion of 
horticulture with design. The one is the business of the 
gardener and the other of the architect. Similarly it is the 
business of the latter to design the structure of a building, but 
excepting, perhaps, within wide limits, he cannot enter into, 
details of furnishing. That must be left to the occupant. 

In our towns, and especially in London, where the value of 


land is prohibitive to most private individuals, the question ~ 


is mainly one of public pleasure-grounds, and the arrange- 
ment of streets and squares, so as to set off important 
buildings to the best advantage. In this the London County 
Council has done something, and, from what we hear of the 
proposed boulevard in Marylebone, it appears to be anxious to” 
do more. If this scheme is to be carried out, it will be at the 
sacrifice of whatever individuality is displayed in the gardens. 
that now border the Marylebone Road. But since many of 
these have long ago degenerated into- mere advertising ware- 
houses, perhaps that is not much to be regretted. By, the 
new arrangement we should gain a fine avenue of trees, and 
perhaps some colour in borders of flowers between them. But 
there is a regrettable tendency in municipal, gardening to multi- 
ply plots of flowers of uniform colour and size, such as we see 
in Hyde Park. They are, no doubt, a capital lesson in botanical 
Latin, and very often their fragrance is delightful, but they 
would.seem to be there not so much for simple enjoyment as 
for scientific study. To discuss what might have been done in 
this direction and what it is still possible to do in London alone 


.would form ‘ample subject matter for another paper. ,It has 


engaged the attention of Evelyn and Wren in the -past, and Jet 
us hope that those to whose care the future dignity of our 
capital is entrusted will be imbued with something of the same 
spirit that guided those master minds, me 
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TESSERA. 
The Dulwich Gallery. 


gee greater number of the pictures in the Dulwich 

Gallery were collected before 1807 by the celebrated 
picture dealer, Noel Joseph Desenfans. for Stanislaus, king of 
Poland. They were originally intended for a national gallery 
at Warsaw ; but the subsequent misfortunes of the king, which 
ended in the dismemberment of the Polish kingdom, prevented 
the furtherance of the design, and after the death of the 
king in 1798, the pictures were left in possession of the 
collector. In 1802-3 Desenfans sold several of the pictures, 
‘but added considerably to the collection before his death, which 
took place in July 1807. He left the whole of his pictures to 
Sir Peter Francis Bourgeois, who, it is said, acting on a 
suggestion made to him by John Philip Kemble, made a will 
in 1810, by which he directed that his pictures (subject to a 
life interest of Mrs. Desenfans) should become the property of 
the Master, Warden and Fellows of Dulwich College. He 
further left two sums of 10,000/. and 2,0co/. for the care of the 
pictures, and for the purpose of extending the west wing of the 
old college to provide for their reception, It is believed that 
he intended to have made further provision for the immediate 
prosecution of his desire to build and endow a gallery at 
Dulwich, but ‘he died before these wishes could be fulfilled. 
With a view to the due preservation of the pictures, his chief 
executrix, Mrs. Desenfans, generously left 5007. to the Master, 
Warden and Fellows of the College, out of the interest of 
which an annual dinner was to be provided for the President 
and .Council of the Royal Academy on the occasion of their 
official visit to the Gallery. She also left plate and linen for 
use on the same occasions. The Gallery was commenced in 
1812, Sir John Soane being the architect. It was finished in 
1814, and in September of that year, just after the death of 
Mrs. Desenfans, the pictures were removed from 11 Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, to the new gallery at Dulwich. , In 
March 1815 the bodies of Mr. and Mrs. Desenfans and Sir 
P. F. Bourgeois were placed in the mausoleum attached to the 
Gallery, in accordance with their wishes. 


Unity and Variety in Works of Art. 


Every work of art supposes unity of design, or some one 
end which the artist had in view in its structure or composition. 
In forms, however, considered simply as expressive of design 
- and without any other relation, the only possible sign of unity 

‘of design is uniformity or regularity. It is this which alone 
distinguishes the productions of chance from those of design, 
and without the appearance of this, variety is confessedly only 
confusion. In every beautiful work of art something more than 
mere design is demanded, viz. elegant or embellished design. 
The only material sign of this is variety. It is this which 
distinguishes in general beautiful from plain forms, and without 
this, in some degree, uniformity is only dulness and insipidity. 
Beautiful forms, therefore, must necessarily be composed both 
of uniformity and variety, and this union will be perfect when 
the proportion of uniformity does not encroach upon the beauty 
of embellishment, and the proportion of variety does not 
encroach upon the beauty of unity. Considering, therefore, 
forms in this light, as beautiful merely from their expression of 
design, 
sidered as an axiom with regard to their beauty, viz. that where 
the uniformity is equal, the beauty of forms is in proportion to 
their variety ; and when their variety is equal, their beauty is 
in proportion to their uniformity, that is, according to the view 
which I have now presented to the reader. When the unity of 
design is equal, the beauty of forms will be in proportion to 
their embellishment; and when the embellishment of forms 
is equal, their beauty will be in proportion to the unity of their 
design. 

Acoustics and Planning. 

There is no doubt that the advantage to be derived from 
echoes in strengthening the original sounds has been over- 
rated. Itis in reality most desirable that the reflections of 
sound shall take as short a course as possible, so that there 
may be no chance of an irregular echo. The Hall of the 
Representatives at Washington, U.S., appears to be very well 
adapted for the object. The outline of the plan is a semi- 
circle’ of 96 feet chord, elongated in its diameter line by a 
parallelogram 72 feet long by 25 feet wide. The height to the 
top of the entablature blocking is 35 feet, and to the apex of 
the domed ceiling 57 feet. The crown of this dome is pierced 
by a circular aperture, terminating in a lantern, which admits 
an abundance of light, serving at the same time to ventilate the 
room while not materially interfering with the currents of 
sound. Some alterations which have been made since the 
building was first erected have considerably improved its 
general adaptation to the purposes for which it was designed. 
The deciding on a semicircular form in the plan of this hall by 
the architect resulted from a conviction of its being the best 
suited for its purposes. Before the alterations were made the 
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members spoke from the circle, and consequently to the 
diameter or straight line ; hence an indistinctness of voice even 
under the most improved form, but more especially when 
subject to the fretted surface which the room previously 
possessed. On similar principles the Hall of the French 
Chamber of Deputies has been constructed ; this, too, is 
surmounted by a very flat dome—a plan unanimously recom- 
mended by a committee composed of the most celebrated archi- 
tects of France. Itis said to be one of the finest rooms for 
speaking and hearing now existing. The walls are perfectly 
plain, and the tribune from whence the members address the 
chamber is along the line of the diameter, consequently to 
the circle, and thus each auditor gains the full force of the 
words that are uttered, The ancient basilica form of plan has 
its admirers, but more on the score of admitting of convenient 
arrangements than on acoustic principles. The churches built 
by Sir Christopher Wren are generally so planned. St. James's, 
Westminster, pleased him better than any of his. other 
churches, and he has carefuliy described the scheme on which 
its proportions were set out. The breadth is half the sum of 
its height and length, its height half its length, and its breadth 
the. sesquialtera of its height. The numbers are 84 feet, 
63 feet and 42 feet respectively. The church is divided 
transversely into three unequal parts by a range of six 
columns each side of the nave forming aisles, which are each 
one-fifth of the whole breadth, the remaining three-fifths being 
given to the part of the nave. The roof is carried upon these 
columns. Sir Christopher adds, ‘I can hardly think it 
possible to make a single room so capacious, with pews and 
galleries, as to hold above 2,0co persons, and all to hear the 
service, and both to hear distinctly and to see the preacher.” 
Concerning the place for a pulpit he says that “a moderate 
voice may be heard 50 feet distan< from the preacher—3o feet 
on each side of him and 20 feet behind him,” provided the 
pronunciation be distinct and even. The experiments tried by 
Wyatt proved that the reach of the voice, when moderately 
exerted, was in a proportion of about two-ninths farther in a 
direct front line than laterally, and that being distinctly 
audible on each side of the speaker at a distance of 75 feet, 
it will be as plainly heard ata distance of 92 feet in front of 
him, declining in power behind him so as not to be heard at 
much more than 30 feet. 


Barly Art. 


In the infancy of society, when art was first cultivated and 
the attention of men first directed to works of design, it is 
natural to imagine that such forms would be employed in 
those arts which were intended to please as were most strongly 
expressive of design or skill, This would take place from two 
causes—first, from their ignorance of those more interesting 
qualities which such productions might express, and which the 
gradual advancement of the arts alone could unfold ; and 
secondly, from the peculiar value which design or art itself in 
such periods possessed, and the consequent admiration which 
‘t raised. When any art was discovered among a rude people, 
the circumstance that would most strongly affect them would 
be the art itself, and the design or skill which it exhibited ; 
the real capacities or consequences of the art they must 
altogether be ignorant of. What the artist would value himself 
upon would be the production of a work of skill. What the 
spectator would admire would be the invention or ingenuity of 
the workman who was capable of imaginirg and executing such 
a work. What the workman, therefore, would study would be 
to give his work as full and complete an expression of this skill 
or design ashe could. He would naturally therefore give it 
the appearance of perfect uniformity. In proportion as it had 
this appearance it would more or less testify the exertion of 
this skill, and of consequence more or less excite the admiration 
of the spectator. The circumstance of art itself would thus 
naturally prevail over every other expression of form, and the 
value as well as the uncommonness of such talents would 
give tc uniformity a degree of beauty which it is perhaps 
difficult for those to imagine who are accustomed to the ad- 
vancement of the arts in a polished age. How naturally all 
this would take place may still, however, be seen in the tastes 
and opinions of children. What they perpetually admire is 
uniformity and regularity. The first little essays they make in 
art are all distinguished by this character ; the opinion they 
form of the value or beauty of any object that is shown to them 
is from the prevalence of uniformity in its composition, and the 
triumph which they display when they are able to produce any 
kind of regularity in their little productions very sufficiently 
indicates the connection that subsists in their minds between 
such qualities and the expression of design. In the earlier 
periods of society, therefore, it seems reasonable to imagine 
that all those arts which were directed only to ornament or to 
the production of beauty should employ, in preference to all 
others, the admired form ; and that the artist should attempt 
to give to everything that constituted the fine arts of such an 
age that uniformity which was expressive of the quality most 
valued and most admired among them. 
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Various Notions of Colour. 


The different sentiments of mankind, with regard to the 
beauty of colours, are inconsistent with the opinion that such 
qualities are beautiful in themselves. It is impossible to infer 
because any particular colour is beautiful in one country, that 
it will also be beautiful in another ; and there are, in fact, many 
instances where the same colour produces very different 
opinions of beauty in different races of men. Black to us is in 
general an unpleasant colour. In Spain and in Venice it Is 
otherwise. Yellow is to us, at least in dress, a disagreeable 
colour. In China it is the favourite colour. White is to us 
extremely beautiful. In China, on the contrary, it is extremely 
disagreeable. Instances of the same kind must have occurred 
to every person. If we inquire, on the other hand, what is the 
reason of this difference of opinion, we shall uniformly find that 
it arises from the different associations which these different 
people have with such colours, and that their opinion of their 
beauty is permanently regulated by the nature of the qualities 
of which they are expressive. Black is to us an unpleasant 
colour because it is the colour appropriated to mourning. In 
Venice and Spain it is the colour which distinguishes the dress 
of the great. Yellow is, in China, the imperial colour, and 
sacred’ to the Emperor and his property; it is, therefore, 
associated with ideas of magnificence and royalty. Among us 
it has no distinct association, and is therefore beautiful or other- 
wise, only according to its degree or shade White is beautiful to 
us in a supreme degree, as emblematical both of innocence and 
cheerfulness. In China, on the other hand, it is the colour appro- 
priated to mourning, and consequently very far from being 
generally beautiful. In the same manner, wherever any peculiar 
colours are permanently favourite, there will always be found 
some pleasing association which the people have with that 
colour, and of which they, in some measure, consider it as 
significant. 
are beautiful but such as are expressive to us of pleasing or 
interesting qualities. All colours obviously are not beautiful : 


the same colours are beautiful only when they are expressive | 
of such qualities ; and, in general, it will be found that among | 


all the variety of colours we are acquainted with, those only 
are beautiful which have similar expressions. The common 
colours, for instance, of many indifferent things which surround 
us, of the earth, of stone, of wood, &c.,-have no kind of beauty, 
and are never mentioned as such. The things themselves are 
so indifferent to us that they excite no kind of emotion, and in 


consequence their colours produce no greater emotion as the | 


signs of such qualities than the qualities themselves—the 
colours, in the same manner, which distinguish the ordinary 
dress of the common people, and are never considered as 
beautiful. 
the opulent or of distinguished professions which are ever 
considered in this light. The colours of common furniture, in 


the same way, are never beautiful ; it is the colours only of | 


fashionable, or costly, or magnificent furniture which are ever 
considered as such. 


Alpert Durar’s Latter Days. 


Diirer’s obiect in his Flemish tour had been to make money, 
both as an artist and as a dealer in works of art; in that 
object he had failed. ‘I have lost upon all my sales, works, 
bargains and savings in the Netherlands; in great things as 


well as in little,” is the complaint that he gave vent to when he | tae 
Pace Saree nei 8 _ course of Cantor lectures at the Society of Arts, on Monday 


came finally to settle with Job Planckfelt, the landlord of the 
inn where he and his wife had so long lodged in Antwerp, 
and whose importunities for payment the artist often answered, 
as is the wont of genius in distress, by painting a sign, or 
taking for the second time a portrait of his landlord’s wife. 
That Albert’s work was always underpaid, often not paid at all, 


It is further observable that no colours, in fact, | 


It is the colours only of the dress of the great, of | 


is true ; but we must remember that he was at this time in | 


receipt of an annual pension from the Emperor, and truth 


| 
| 
| 


compels us to own that bad management rather than poverty | 


was the cause of his pecuniary embarrassments. 
outlay on curiosities may be remarked in his accounts, and he 
had at different times, particularly when in Italy, lent large 
sums. It would appear that generous by nature and un- 
suspicious in his transactions, he was seldom so fortunate as to 
recover the money he was so ready to lend. Yet Fioravanti's 
statement that he died in want and was buried at the public 
expense is wholly without foundation, and is as much a fable as 
the tale, once common, that during his absence in Venice 
in 15c6 his wife was reduced to begging her bread, and 


that he found her doing so at the city gates on his return, | 


On the contrary, Diirer died worth 6,000 florins, and pos- 
sessed of a large collection’ of valuables, by the sale 
of which Agnes Diirer, while she disobliged her hus- 
band’s friends in general and his executors in particular, 
must have added largely to her widowed means. Her own 
fortune had been sunk immediately after their marriage in 
the purchase of the house in the Zisselgasse (now A. Diirer’s 


Strasse) which is shown as having been the scene of the ° 


A constant | 


artist’s married life, and not far from which now stands 
Rauch’s statue to the greatest of the painters of Germany 
When Diirer returned to this abode and to Nuremberg it was 
to sink, as far as regarded royal and foreign notice, into com- 
parative neglect. Other towns had offered to confer their 
treedom upon him, and even more lucrative honours had been 
pressed upon his acceptance, but proudly pathetic is his appeal 
to his native city ; he assures her that he claims and values 
the privilege of sonship, and that he desires to hold the good 
things of this life as her gift, and hers only. Her spiritual 
interests lay close to his heart. His opinions, as well as those. 
of Pirkheimer and Tscherte, were well known ; as heretical, 
they made the friends liable at any time to odium and incon- 
venience, if not to actual persecution ; yet, nothing daunted, 
the painter again set up his easel, and finished in 1526 the 
noblest of his ‘works—the two panels representing St. 
Peter with St. John, St. Mark and St. Paul. This picture. 
he bequeathed to Nuremberg, This triumphant effort of 
his genius shows it to us in all its strength. In this his last 
masterpiece one can perceive the effects of his studies in the 
Low Countries, and the influence of Flemish masters on his 


| style, for he has laid aside many of the peculiarities of his old 


method ; his handling is bolder, his colouring deep and rich, 
the draperies fall in simple and majestic lines, and the acces- 
sories are kept more subordinate than was his.wont to the 
expression of the picture. Display of acquired knowledge, 
revellings of fancy in wild luxuriance, or colder symbolism, are 
no longer to be traced. Neither the attitudes nor the effects 
here are forced; he painted as he desired to teach, and to 
grasp truth as his own St. Paul grasps the naked and two-edged 
sword, ' So in after days he desired, being dead, still to speak 
to the Franconians. 


GENERAL. 


The Society of Painters in Water- Colours have 
elected Mr. R. Allan and Mr. Arthur Hopkins full members, 
and Mr. J. M. Swan, A.RA., Mr. H. S. Hopwood, Mr. W. E. 
Lockhart and Miss Mildred Butler were elected associates. 


The Rotherham Town Council have resolved to devote 
Ioo/ annually to the purchase of works of art and other suitable 
objects for the museum, 


Mr. C. E. Mallows gave a lecture on “ Architectural Draw- 


_ings for Competition and other Purposes,” at the meeting of 


the Leeds Architectural Society on Saturday last. 


The Leeds Spring Exhibition of Pictures will be opened 
to the public on Tuesday, the 18th inst. 


The Surveyors Institution meet on Monday, February 17, 
when. a paper will be read by Mr. A. A. Hudson, Barrister- 
at-Law, entitled ‘ Conditions of Building Contracts.” 


Mr. Charles Richardson, €.E., the originator of th 
scheme of the Severn Tunnel, has just died at Clifton, aged 
eighty-one. This famous tunnel, costing nearly 2,c09,000/., is 


| 43 miles long, 2} miles of which being under the water. 


Mr. Edmuné Oldfield, F.S.A., will read a paper on “ The 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus,” at the meeting of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies on Monday next. 


Professor J. M. Thomson, FC.S., will commence a 


the 17th inst, his subject being “The Chemistry of Certain 
Metals and their Compounds used in»Building, and the 
Changes produced in them by Air, Moisture, Noxious 
Gases, &c.” 


Mr. E. H Blake read a paper on “ Ecclesiastical Stained- 
Glass, its Origin, Development and Decline,” at the meeting 
of the Berks Archeological Society. 


The Lunacy Commissioners have expressed a preference 
for Barrowby, near Grantham, as the site for the proposed 
county lunatic asylum, but the decision rests with the com- 
mittee of visitors. 


Mr. John Bruce lectured at the meeting of the Helens- 


_ burgh Antiquarian Society on the recent discoveries connected 


with the ancient hill fort at Dunbowie, where for several months 
past excavations have been carried on under the auspices of 
the officials of the Society. A great many of the curios found 
in the fort were on view. 


Mr. J. Francis Doyle, of Liverpool, has been successful 
in the limited competition for the new offices of the Royal 
Insurance Company in Liverpool. The second premium was 
gained by Mr. Mountford and the third by Messrs. Woolfall & 
Eccles. 


The Morecambe District Council have agreed for the 
purchase of the Morecambe Electric Light and Power — 
Company’s undertaking and plant for 3,897/. 


Bi, 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE is no doubt that Sir JoHN Mitrais could have been 
President of the Royal Academy if he allowed his name to 
be proposed when the last election took place. As the 
greatest of the painters his claim was-strong, but what was 
more in his favour was the fact that his instruction in art 
was obtained in the Academy Schools. As an artist Sir 
Joun is of home growth, and his colleagues are proud of 
that fact. But Sir Joun MILtais was not then disposed 
to barter his productivity as a painter for any honour that 
could be offered to him, and there is no doubt he was right. 
By submitting to accept the position now he is bowing to 
the power of time and fate. The Presidentship seems as a 
sort of relaxation from the continuous toil of the painting- 
room. No artist of our time has worked harder 
than Sir Joun Mrtais, or has shown more devotion 
to art. All that his countless admirers can | desire 
is that he will find his office less of a burden than 
many of his predecessors. He is, in fact, too good a man 
for the chair. But Sir JoHN must feel there is a claim on 
his loyalty to the Academy, and that a sacrifice has to be 
endured. If, as is not unlikely with his idiosyncrasy, he is 
bored in the course of a few months, the office can be 
resigned after a year. Sir JOHN MILLalIs is conferring an 
honour on the Academy by assuming the office of 
President, but there is a sort of fitness in the foremost 
painter holding the foremost position. 


M. Munxacsy, who so long has resided in Paris, and 
was from the first recognised as a sort of international 
representative of painting, and his mansion in the Avenue 
de Villiers as a caravanserai- where all the world found 
welcome, will soon leave the city he adorned. Patriotism 
has got the upper hand, and he is eager to return to Buda- 
Pesth in order to found an academy of art. But his 
removal cannot be easily accomplished. His house exceeds 
in luxury those of the new generation of artists who have 
vied with each other in amassing costly objects. Millionaires 
may court its possession, but will hesitate before the sum 
that would be needed to acquire it. It is to be hoped M. 
Munkacsy will not through the pressure of duties in his 
new academy give up painting, for his Acton and his 
Daughters, The Crucifixion, Christ before Pilate, Mozart, 
The Last Days of the Condemned were admired in all 
countries where they were exhibited. 


THE fortress of the Alhambra, with the palace within it, 
occupy a large extent of ground, and a long time is needed 
to become acquainted with all the nooks and corners. The 
construction is a combination of roughness and refinement. 
The outer walls of concrete might be intended to deceive 
strangers about the luxury of the interior. There is no 
block of building in Europe which is more in need of a 
resident architect. The last holder of the office, MaRIANo 
MepINA CONTRERAS, died a few days ago in Granada. He 
inherited the appointment from his father, RAFAEL. ‘They 
were both proud of their position and their acquaintance 
with the mysteries of the Alhambra. Unfortunately there 
is no other member of the family to assume the care of the 
buildings which Henri RecNavuLt described as “ divine,” 
and, like some other public buildings in Spain, they may 
fall into the charge of a man who will be eager to impress 
on the Alhambra a nineteenth-century character. MARIANO 
constructed an imitation of the Court of the Lions in the 
Anglada Palace, as well as a copy of the famous fountain 
which implores the spectator to be without fear of the 
terrible lions, since they have not the life to wreak their 
fury, for the Archzeological Museum in Madrid. But his 
work in the Alhambra was confined to conservation. 


THE peculiarity of the responsibility for Scottish 


churches was exemplified in a case which came before the 


Established Presbytery of Glasgow, on Tuesday. The parish 
church of Shettleston was built in 1751. There was a 


defect in the construction of the roof, which was not 
diminished by excavations for minerals under the building. 
In 1883 the condition of the building caused alarm in the 
congregation. An architect reported that the building 
could only be rendered temporarily secure, and that 
rebuilding was inevitable. In spite of apprehensions about 
the safety of the church the number of worshippers has 
increased of late, and it is difficult to find room for them. 
The congregation have recognised that a new church must 
be erected. But it is necessary to reckon with the heritors. 
The new building will cost about 10,o0o/, and it was 
proposed to ask the heritors to subscribe from a third to a 
half of the amount.. The heritors considered it was not 
made clear that rebuilding was the only remedy, and as 
there was no guarantee that was acceptable about the rest 
of the money, they might have to defray all the outlay. 
There was a division among the members of the Presbytery 
concerning so difficult a case, but it was declared by the 
majority that the church is in so ruinous and dangerous a 
condition it is incapable of being repaired so as to render it 
safe and suitable without incurring a cost practically equal 


| to that of building a new church ; and the heritors were 


therefore ordered to take down the building and erecta 
new one capable of affording suitable accommodation for 
the parishioners. 


On Wednesday judgment was given in the Queen’s 
Bench Division concerning the Royal Exchange case. It 
will be remembered that the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners endeavoured to obtain duty from the Corporation 
of London as trustees of the estate of Sir THomas 
GRESHAM, on the ground that a revenue was derived from 
the rents of the shops connected with the Exchange. Mr. 
Justice WricurT declined to consider whether the Corpora- 
tion could be considered as beneficiaries. It was, he said, 
enough for the present purpose to say that the rebuilding 
of the Royal Exchange and of the shops was properly 
undertaken in the interests of the trust, and that until the 
expenditure for that purpose ‘has been liquidated there is no 
“ overplus.” Even if the Corporation or trustees had no 
power to borrow money for the rebuilding or to charge the 
income of the estates for the repayment, or if they ought to 
have obtained the authority of the Court for such expendi- 
ture or charge, still it seems that the propriety of their 
conduct cannot be questioned on this ground after such a 
lapse of time, and in the absence of any circumstance 
showing that the objects of the trust have been prejudiced, 
or that there is any possible beneficiary who has a right to 
complain. The judgment was therefore in favour of the 
Corporation, and we suppose the question whether they are, 
beneficiaries is never likely to be raised. 


ANY suggestions on municipal work which are offered 
by Mr. H. P. Boutnois, the city engineer of Liverpool, 
must command attention, for they are the outcome of a 
long and varied experience. His little book on ‘The 
Housing of the Labouring Classes and Back-to-Back 
Hcuses” (London: The St. Bride’s Press) is, therefore, not 
to be valued by its dimensions. Mr. BouLNois recognises 
that the barrack or workhouse type of model dwellings no 
longer finds favour with a very large class of tenants, who 
prefer to suffer sacrifices in order to have little scrutiny of 
their actions and belongings. He believes in dwellings 
which have not more than three storeys, and are not placed 
back-to-back. Mr. Boutnois has given sketch-plans which, 
“if the price paid for the site was about 15s. per square 
yard, with the ground-plan rooms letting at 1s. 6¢. per 
room, and the remainder at 1s. per room per week, and 
allowing for the usual deductions, a return of over 5 per 
cent. could be secured on the outlay.” The principles 
which should be followed he believes to be :—(1) Through 
ventilation for all dwellings; (2) ease of access to the 
tenements ; (3) simple sanitary arrangements close to the 
tenements, and not in common with blocks of dwellings ; 
(4) rental at about 1s. per room per week ; (5) substantial 
and sanitary, but cheap, construction ; (6) privacy and the 
abolition of communism. The endeavours of various pro- 
jectors to meet the difficulties are explained, and the pages 
contain valuable information on one of the most embarrassing 
of social problems. 
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THE THREE CHURCHES OF THE SORBONNE. 
By Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


HE last vestiges of RicHELIEU’s college buildings of 

the Sorbonne are fast disappearing to make room 

for M. Nénovt’s more ample structure ; but, by virtue of 

a clause in the will of the statesman who ruled with an iron 

hand for eighteen years over France, the church he never 

lived to see completed, and in which he was buried in 1642, 

remains standing, though dwarfed beyond recognition by 

the immense edifice, erected on both sides of it, known as 
“ T.a Nouvelle Sorbonne.” 

It will be interesting to glance briefly at the history of 
the earliest “oratory ” of the Sorbonne, and of its successor 
which preceded the present graceful building. 

After the concentration of the houses that ROBERT DE 
SorBon, the founder, had acquired by gift, exchange, or 
purchase, a small chapel was arranged in one of the rooms, 
but not before permission was received from UrsBan IV. in 
1263, a period of eleven years after the college was founded. 
During the eleven years the Sorbonists, or, as they then 
called themselves, the, ‘‘Pauperes Magistri,” used the 
churches of the neighbouring parishes, either of St. James 
(Dominican) or of St. Benedict, hard by. Even when they 
obtained the privilege of a chapelin 1263, only occasionally 
could it be used, and it was not till 1268 that full privileges 
were granted the Magistri. In 1304 they were permitted 
to celebrate in it. Of the first chapel there is no other 
information to be found, and no description, architectural or 
otherwise ; nor is there a print or plan of it. The second 
chapel (or, as some accounts have it, church, though it was 
little more than a chapel in point of size) is a less indefinite 
building, for there exists not only a description but a repro- 
duction of it from the celebrated “tapestry map” of Paris. 

A sketch is depicted in Stuart Rosr’s “St. Ignatius 
and the Early Jesuits,” but it is a much embellished 
rendering of the simple church which served for the 
Sorbonists’ place of wors hip, as given by NousvEAuxand 
ASSELINEAU in their work, ‘‘Le Vieux Paris,” which 
announces it as a copy of the view in the tapestry map 
alluded to above. It does not tally, however, in plan with 
the one which M. Grerarp gives in his admirable book, 
‘“‘ Nos adieux & la Vieille Sorbonne.” According to some 
authors we have consulted, the chapel was dedicated to 
St. URsuLA, but such a statement is erroneous. It was 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin on St. Ursula’s Day in 
1347, the secondary dedication being ‘‘St. URsuLa and 
the eleven thousand Virgins and Martyrs”. who died 
with her.* 

The church projected slightly into the picturesque 
Place de la Sorbonne from the main front of the unpre- 
tentious block of college buildings, and was at the corner 
of a narrow street. It had a graceful and unique west front, 
flanked by two low square towers with high-pitched roofs. 
There was a deeply-recessed doorway, with a blind quatre- 
foiled circle in the tympanum of the arch. Over the door 
were two string-courses, which ran across the front and to 
the back of the towers, at about 3 feet apart from each other. 

There were only two storeys to the towers, each lighted 
with twin-light windows. Immediately above the string- 
courses was a large west window composed of two double- 
lights, the whole under a large recessed arch which reached 
to within a few feet of the top of the gable. 

The chapel was cruciform, but its aisles, with lean-to 
roofs, projected beyond the transept fronts. Twin-light 
windows were inserted in the aisles and clerestories, and 
Jarge windows lit up the transepts, which were surmounted 
by statues of angels instead of, as is usual, by crosses. The 
chancel was apsidal. 

__ Asmall fleche, square in plan, rose from the crossing 
of the roofs, but it was not until 1344 that permission was 
obtained to have a bell. 

In this chapel there once stood a brass plate on which 
was engraved the Sorbonne’s recognition of the gift, by 
UxricH Gerino, the German printer, of four scholarships 
and two professorships of theology. On the invitation of 
two doctors of the Sorbonne, he came’ with Crantz and 
F'RIBURGER to France in 1469-70, and set up a printing 
press in the college. The first book which was published 


* «© Sub Patrocinio Stae Ursulae et undecim mill. Virg. Mart.” — 
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from it was GUILLAUME FicHET’s “ Treatise of Rhetoric ” 
(1471), and the original is to be seen in the large room 
behind the Reading-room of the British Museum. 

The present church, which stands on the site of the 
College of Calvi, or ‘‘la petite Sorbonne,” was completed 
in 1653, and was designed by JAcguES LEMERCIER, the 
architect of Cardinal RicHELieu. It suffered desecration 
at the Revolution at the hands of the mob, when 
RICHELIEU’s tomb was rifled, and his remains thrown into 
the disused sewer of Calvi.* When the college was 
closed by an w/tra vires decree of the National Assembly in 
1792, painters and their models took up their abode in the 
church, and one of them, PRUD’HON, was so molested by 
his wife, while working at his studio in the sacred edifice, 
that he had to have recourse to main force and the help of 
the authorities to eject her and prevent her from re-entering 
it. Nor was that all the misfortune that happened. The 
roof partly fell in during a great storm; and an amphi- 
theatre was also begun in the flooring of the church for the 
purpose of making a classroom of it. 

At the Revolution the altars were desecrated, the 
colossal crucifix (14 feet high) from the high altar was 
thrown down, the lady altar, of beautiful veined white 
marble, demolished, the statues of the twelve Apostles and 
of archangels overthrown. Even the little altars hidden 
away in secret chapels in the supports of the dome were 
dismantled. No trace remains (save, perhaps, under the 
ghastly whitewash which still disfigures the church) of the 
gilt bronze of the capitals and bases of the columns. 

In 1825, when the: church was again opened for service, 
gifts of statues and paintings from the city were numerous. 
Even now, with its half-dismantled air, it is extremely 
interesting. 


It is not generally known that the dome of the Sorbonne ~ 


was the first structure of the kind erected in Paris, and, 
though imitated afterwards, has never yet been surpassed 
for elegance. The view of the church with its great north 
pediment supported by a noble colonnade overlooking the 
Quadrangle, or Cour d’Honneur, is one of the finest things 
of its kind, and shows forcibly the undeniable genius of its 
architect, who was a native of Pontoise, where his beautiful 
house is still in existence. 


GERARD DAVID.t 


F the Belgians were wise they would have retained Mr. 
WEALE at any cost among them. It is not often such 

an enthusiast 1s to be found who would deliberately make 
so many sacrifices in order to remove the darkness which 
concealed the early history of the Low Countries. Mr. 
WEALE was more Flemish than the Flemings, and he has 
surpassed all who represented archeology among them. 
But in suggesting what he might have done in Belgium we 
are not forgetful of his work at South Kensington. Before 
his arrival the Art Library had fallen into a condition which 
would delight the whole family of the Barnacies. The 
public were allowed to approach, for numbers looked well 
in annual returns, but to all who were eager to use the 
collection BARNACLE’s formula was applied, ‘ You mustn’t 
come into the place saying you want to know, you know !” 
If, like the writer, you wished to clear up some doubts 


about Belgian buildings, and inquired for illustrations of 


them, you were in those days handed a little portfolio with 
a few penny lithographs and cuttings from illustrated papers, 
which were gathered apparently by a child, and informed 
that the collection represented the wealth of the Depart- 
ment in that division. As a student, Mr. WEALE knows 
how easily official impediments can be created, and he has 
brought not only the collection but the assistants under 
control. That is some compensation for his withdrawal 
from historical studies. 

His monograph on GERARD Davip is evidence that, 


although he has given himself up to his office at South 


Kensington, Mr. WEALE contrives somehow to find time 
for recreation among his old studies. If defunct artists and 


* See a letter on ‘* The Fate of Richelieu’s Head,”’ which appeared 
in Zhe Architect, December 13, 1895. 
t Gerard David, Painter and [Mlumtnator. 


By W. H. James 
Weale. London: Seeley & Co., Limited. 
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scholars can find any satisfaction in seeing their names in 
print and their work in life made known, some among them 
should be grateful to him. GERARD Davin is one of them. 
He is among Mr. Weatr’s discoveries. “ L’histoire de 
Gférarp Davin,” says M. WauTERs in his “La Peinture 
Flamande,” “est redevable 4 M. James WEALE.” Other 
artists are forgotten while their works are admired, but in 
Dayip’s case the difficulty was increased by the number 
of artists who bore the name of GERARD. Mr. WEALE 
says :— 


There was formerly another Gerard, of Bruges, as to whom I 
have no information, save that Peter Pourbus was known to esteem 
him highly as an excellent artist. The last to mention him was 
Sanderus, who quotes Guicciardini, Vasari, and Van Mander, and 
adds that he had a pupil whose name was Adrian Isebrant. This is 
absolutely all that I have been able to find in books about Gerard 
David. His memory had altogether died out in Bruges. His 
pictures were attributed to others, notwithstanding that they have 
a distinctive character of their own. It was reserved to me to restore 
the name of this great artist to its proper place in the history of Low 
Country art. My first discoveries were made in 1860, and published 
in the catalogue of the Museum of the Academy of Bruges in August 
1861. They have since been considerably increased, and Gersrd 
David’s name has become well known in the art world, and his works 
sought after so eagerly that picture-dealers have, with their usual 
unscrupulousness, taken to ascribing to him works of very inferior 
character.. Not only that, but writers who ought to have known 
better have added to the confusion by mixing ,him up with other 
painters bearing the same Christian name. Thus Waagen in 1863 
asserts his conviction that Gerard David and Gerard Harebout are one 
and the same person, anc Crowe tries to make out that Gerard, son of 
John David, of Oudewater, must be identical with Gerard of 
St. John’s, of Haarlem. 

Up to the year 1861 nothing whatever was known of Gerard David. 
His name was not to be found in any dictionary of artists nor in any 
modern work on Netherlandish art, Guicciardini, in his ‘‘ Description 
of the Low Countries,” published in 1582, gives a list of the leading 
artists then living, and of their predecessors. Among these he men- 
tions ‘*Simon Benine, an excellent illuminator in vermilion, as also 
Gerard, known as among the best illuminators, and Lancelot, mar- 
vellous for his skill in painting fires to the life and naturally, as in his 
picture of the sack and burning of Troy; and these three were all 
natives of Bruges.” This is the earliest mention of David that we 
have, and, brief as the passage is, it is incorrect, for not one of these 
three artists was born or bred in Bruges. Simon Benine was a native 
of Antwerp, and only came to settle in Bruges after he had thoroughly 


- learnt his art ; and Lancelot Blondeel was a native of Poperinghe, who 


‘settled in Bruges on his return from Italy. Vasari, in his chapter on 


_artists of the Low Countries, says, ‘‘ That you may know something of 


the miniaturists of these countries, people say that the following were 
excellent artists—Marinus of Siressa, Luke Hurembout of Ghent, 
Simon Beninck of Bruges, and Gerard.” 


Like the GERARD of Tergou, who was the father of the 
renowned Erasmus, and whose misfortunes are related in 
“ The’ Cloister and the Hearth,” Gerarp Davip was born 
after the middle of the fifteenth century at Oudewater, in 
South Holland. In 1483 or 1484 the latter was inscribed 
as 2 member of the Painters’ Guild in Bruges. By whom 
he was taught has yet to be ascertained. Mr. WEALE con- 
siders he was a pupil in Haarlem. Bruges was fertile in 
yielding commissions. The earliest of a public kind which 
GERARD received was to paint the gratings of the windows 
of the prison in which the burghers had enclosed 
the Emperor Maxiuitian I. By his art they were to be 
made less offensive in appearance. Soon afterwards he was 
employed to paint a couple of panels for the court of 
justice, or the town hall. Grrarp selected for them the 
story of Campyses, who condemned a judge that accepted 
bribes to be flayed and his chair to be covered with the skin. 
It is a pity replicas were not to be seen in the Chancellor's 
Court of London when Lord Bacon presided there, 
although with so immoral a man any representation of the 
fate of iniquity could not be of much avail, GERARD 
received for the two 14/. 10s., which was paid in instalments, 
while his assistants and workmen received 35. 4d. They 
were among the spoils of the French army in 1794. Mr. 
WEALE says they are “vigorously painted in a brownish 
tone, with a wonderful finish.” GrRARp’s works gained him 
position. He held office on three occasions in the Painters’ 
Guild, and rose to be the dean. A goldsmith gave him his 
daughter for wife. He could afford to paint an altar- 
piece gratuitously, and to lend ro/. to the Carmelite nuns. 
In Bruges he lived apparently as a prosperous and respected 
burgher until August 13, 1523. All that is known about 
GERARD’S everyday life could be inscribed on his tomb- 
stone without much cost for cutting letters. 


His works, as identified by Mr. Wearz, can be judged ’ 


without biographical aid, although they would be more 
interesting if we knew what were the relations between the 
painter and his subject. . For if we are right in our 
supposition, GERARD was one of those artists whose saintly, 
figures are a collection of portraits. There is so much 
individuality about them they can hardly be his own 
creations. The practice has not yet died out, although 
there are few opportunities for a layman or woman to pose 
as an apostle or martyr. The backgrounds also appear as 
derived trom natural scenes. The rocks’ alone are to be 
excepted, but in the fifteenth century, and, indeed, until 
the nineteenth, painters might have had a notion that 
nature was entirely incorrect in petrology, and could be 
amended without difficulty. Mr. Wate surmises that 
in some cases the backyrounds in GERARD’s pictures 
were painted by PATENIER. 

The pictures are carefully described in detail by Mr. 
Weate. One is Lhe Marriage of St. Catherine, from 
St. Donatian’s, Bruges, which tne late Mrs. Lyne 
STEPHENS bequeathed to the National Gallery. In 1881 it 
was purchased in Paris for 54,100 francs. Before Mr. 


WEALE began his investigations, a very much smaller sum 


would have sufficed to pay for it. Mr. W. BENoNI WHITE 
has also bequeathed to the National Gallery a shutter 
representing 4 Canon ond his Patron Saints, which was 
originally part of a reredos in St. Donatian’s. According 
to Mr. WeEaLg, “‘these shutters, together with those of 
several altar reredoses in the nave ot the church, were, at 
the request of the sacristan, who complained that they were 
always breaking the wax candles, sold in a lot, by order of 
the Chapter in 1787, for an insignificant sum of money.” 
One found its way to Lee Priory, Kent, and finally to 
Trafalgar Square. The late Sir C. EASTLAKE would not 
adopt Mr. WeALE’s advice to purchase it at an earlier time, 
a sign of the obstacles which had to be overcome before 
GERARD was accepted as a master. The artist’s master- 
piece is believed by Mr. WEALE to be an altar picture of 
the Blessed Virgin and Saints, that formerly belonged to 
the Carmelite nuns in Bruges, and is now in the Musée 
of Rouen. In the composition GERARD followed to some 
extent the arrangement of a picture by an unknown artist 
which is in the brussels Gallery, but judging by the photo- 
graphs the later work is far superior, and some of the 
figures have a beauty which is hardly Flemish. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century there was a 
renowned school of miniaturists or illuminators in Bruges. 
GERARD and his wife were among the artists. He was, 
says Mr. WEALE, for more than a quarter of a century the 
leading artist at Bruges, but as the majority of the minia- 
turists copied patterns, it is difficult to discover by whom 
any work was executed. The famous Grimani Breviary 
which is now in Venice was produced in Bruges, and some 
of the most beautiful illustrations are supposed to be works 
of GERARD or copies of his designs. 

It is evident from Mr. WEALE’s discoveries that GERARD 
Davip was one of the best artists of his time, and Mr. 
WeaLE has placed students under an obligation by 
popularising the results of his researches, which have opened 
out a new division in the history of Flemish art. The 
painter’s work is well adapted for reproduction, and the 
plates in the monograph are among the finest which have 
appeared in the elegant ‘ Portfolio” series. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


aN MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening, Mr. F. C. Penrose, president, in the 
chair. 

Mr. R. PHENE-SPIERS, F.S.A., read a paper on 


Saint-Front de Périgueux and the Domed Churches of 
Périgord ana La Charente. 


In opening his paper, Mr. Spiers referred to M. de 
Verneilh’s work on “ Saint-Front of Périgueux,” published in 
1851, and still the only standard work on the subject. The 
principal objects sought by M. Verneilh to be proved in this 
work were : firstly, that the church of Saint-Front was copied 
from the church of St. Mark’s, at Venice ; secondly, that it was 
founded about 984 and dedicated in 1047, and was the proto- 
type of all the domed churches in Aquitaine ; and thirdly, that 
being copied from St. Mark’s, of Venice, which was inspired, 
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by St. Sophia, at Constantinople,* the French domes had a 
Byzantine origin. 

The researches of the last few years, however, have proved 
that the five-domed church of St. Mark’s was not commenced 
till 1063, so that a later date would have to be ascribed to 
Saint-Front. 

’ The records of the period, however, distinctly point to a 
church of some kind having been founded towards the close of 
the tenth century and dedicated in 1047, and this directed the 
lecturer’s attention to the remains of an older church of basilican 
type, hitherto ascribed to Chronopius IJ., bishop ot Périgueux 
503-30, but which Mr. Spiers contended could not be anterior 
to the eleventh century. After describing the five-domed 
church and the old or Latin church, the lecturer proceeded to 
examine in detail the features of this older church, of which 
portions of the nave, the aisle walls complete, the west front 
and the narthex still remain. 

The piers of the nave, now embedded in the substructure 
of the tower, are compound in plan (that is to say, they have 
attached pilasters or responds on either side), which form was 
not adopted in France before the eleventh century ; the aisles 
were vaulted with barrel vaults placed at right angles to the 
nave ; the earliest dated example known of such a feature is 
found in the narthex at Tournus (1009 A.D.) near Cluny ; 
from the East of France it crossed to Limoges, where 
similar vaults were built in 1028, and thence probably descended 
to Périgueux about 1030. The west front and porch are both 
built in ashlar masonry with figure sculpture and other decora- 
tion, which would be somewhat in advance of its time even if 
completed in 1047. 

The lecturer then passed in review the five-domed church, 
the construction of which was of a much more advanced 
standard, particularly that of the arched vaults and pendentives, 
than other eleventh-century work in France; whilst the 
sculptural decoration of the advanced Romanesque type, quite 
devoid of any Byzantine influence such as is found elsewhere, 
partook more of the character of middle twelfth-century work. 
Mr. Spiers then referred to a second record, which stated that 
Saint-Front was burnt down in 1120 in a great and sudden 
conflagration. This, Mr. Spiers maintained, could not refer to 
the five-domed church, which is entirely built in stone and 
without any timber in its construction, whereas it is known 
that the nave of the basilican church had a timber roof. The 
jast paragraph of the record also says, “At that time the 
monastery was covered with timber roofs,’ which, in the 
lecturer’s opinion, showed clearly that the chronicler desired to 
show a distinction between the earlier church and existing one 
built entirely of stone. 

Having thus attempted to prove that the five-domed church 
of Saint-Front was not built before the twelfth century, Mr. 
Spiers found another task imposed on him, viz. that of showing 
that domed churches were built in France early in the eleventh 
century, and that their structure differed entirely from that 
employed in Eastern domes, the arches being pointed, the 
pendentives having a double curvature and being built with 
horizontal courses, and the domes being ovoid in section. The 
peculiar construction of the pendentives, which were set out on 
the intrados of the arch instead of the extrados as in the East, 
was explained by several diagrams, and Mr. Spiers claimed 
that such a method of building was not known in Byzantine 
domes. The churches of St. Astier (1013), St. Stephen of 
Périgueux (1013-47), Solignac, Souillac, Fontevrault and 
Angouléme, and other churches in the Charente, were then 
passed in review, and the complete absence of any Byzantine 
sculpture, especially in the earlier examples, suggested that 
they were in no way influenced by Eastern models. It was, in 
fact, the negative quality in Saint-Front, the entire absence of 
any Byzantine feeling in it, which first led to Mr. Spiers’s doubts 
about the date given for the five-domed church. The results 
of his inquiry led him to the belief that, so far from being the 
first domed church, St. Front was the last of any importance 
built, and that the term Byzantine as applied to the domed 
churches in France is misplaced. The French masons of the 
South of France have already the credit of having perfected a 
type of church with barrel-vaults in stone covered with stone 
roofs ; to them also is due, Mr. Spiers contended, an alternative 
method of roofing their naves with a series of domes, or of the 
employment of barrel-vaults for the nave and domes for the 
crossing ; the domes being constructed, in all cases and in- 
eluding St. Front, in a manner peculiar to themselves and sub- 
ject to no foreign influence. 


The reading of the paper lasted till within a few minutes of 
ten o’clock. 


The President called on Mr. S. Quilter and Mr. H. L. 


Florence, who respectively proposed and seconded a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Spiers. 


* It is known now to have been inspired by the church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople, described by Procopius and pulled down 
n 1460 to make way for the Mosque of Mohamet il. : 
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SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A’ the meeting of the Society of Architects, on Tuesday, 
the following paper was read by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, 
his subject being 


Architectural Training. 


Whatever a man’s talents may be, great or small, and in what- 
soever direction they may lie, it is the universal experience that 
they need long, laborious and careful training to develop them 
to anything like the utmost of their possibilities, Simple 
manual excrcises can be mastered with comparatively little 
effort, but it takes many years of constant practice to produce 
the first-rate cricketer or marksman, however great may be the 
original talent and native dexterity. And what is obviously 
true of the manual is even more so of the mental. An intellect, 
however brilliant naturally, if undeveloped can but lie fallow, 
like an uncultivated and unsown field, producing, if anything, 
but a crop of weeds all the more rank as the land is richer— 
than which it had better not produce at all. 

The training of a youth in that which is to be his life-work 
is, therefore, by no means a thing to be considered lightly. 
Its importance was recognised by the guilds of olden times, 
who devised a system of apprenticeship which served its pur- 
pose well within the moderate limits which the age demanded. 
In modern times, however, trade by trade in rapid sequence 
has found the indenture system of education unsuited to its 
needs, and has discarded it, sometimes for better, and, it is to be 
feared, sometimes for worse. 

What is it to be with architecture? Is the time-honoured 
system of pupilage to be retained, or is it to be discarded ; or, 
if discarded, with what is it to be replaced? 

These are important questions thrusting themselves rapidly 
into the foreground for discussion and decision ; and possibly 
the greatest assistance to an eventual right judgment which 
can be at present offered will be as unbiassed a review as any 
one man can take of the present system and its results, and of 
the various substitutes which have been tried or suggested. 
A change is pending, marked above all else by the rapid 
reducing of the usual term of pupilage during the last quarter 
of a century. What is it to be, and is it to be for geod 
or evil? 

Not long since universally, and now very generally, the only 
training in architecture which a young man would receive 
would be such as he could “ pick up” in the office of his prin- 
cipal. Articled for a term, frequently of five (occasionally even 
of seven) years, he would commence at what was called “ the 
bottom of the ladder,” spending—or wasting—a year or more 
in mixing ink, copying letters and performing the other duties 
of an office-boy. In some offices and particularly where a good 
premium had been paid and the lad was of some social standing, 
this would be thought derogatory to him, and he would be set 
instead to making copies of the “orders,” without being told 
what they were, or receiving any instruction about them, what 
might have been a valuable lesson thus being rendered unin- 
teresting and almost useless, save as an exercise in the use of 
the architect’s tools—his drawing instruments. Gradually, as 
the youth, through intercourse with his seniors in the office 
and observation of their methods of work, becomes more 
useful, he is set to making simple, and then more elaborate, 
tracings, to writing copies of specifications, and even, if he be 
neat-handed, to inking-in and colouring the pencil designs of 
others. This, together with occasional visits to works in 
progress and some experience in field-surveying and in 
measuring up buildings which are to undergo alterations, has 
constituted in the past in most cases, and still constitutes in 
very many, the sole training given to an articled pupil in 
return for a considerable premium and gratuitous services 
rendered for a number of years. Undoubtedly the equivalent 
is insufficient ; and this being recognised by parents, the result 
has been of late the reducing of the number of years of 
servitude, it being thought preferable—and evidently rightly— 
that after the routine has been mastered the student should 
enter another office in order to widen his experience, especially 
as by so doing it has been found that he is able to earn a 
salary—albeit at first a small one only—instead of having still 
to work for nothing. 

Thus baldly put, the whole system seems to be made up of 
disadvantages, and it is common knowledge that the picture is 
by no means overdrawn. Yet in this bustling competitive 
nineteenth century it could never have remained in almost 
universal use had there not been points to recommend it. 
Possibly in no other way could general routine be so well 


mastered, or business-like habits so well acquired. Constantly, — 


day by day, the small matters of practice have been brought 
directly within the student’s purview, so that when he com- 
mences business for himself he is prepared for the thousand 
and one small hindrances and difficulties which would hinder, 
if they did not wreck, the prospects of a more liberally educated 
Then, too, when the principal, or even his leading 
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draughtsman, is a man of parts, the mete fact of constant inter- 
course with him is necessarily productive of good things. In 
such a case, no work passes through the office but that it is 
correctly dealt with, is well planned upon good and reasonable 
motive, artistically and sensibly designed, and sound construc- 
tionally. Thus, the pupil, having never seen anything about 
him but what is good, can produce nothing else himself—at least 
this is the theory, and the fact as well if he be worth his salt. 
He may, indeed have no knowledge of “styles” or “ orders,” 
and be densely ignorant of architectural archeology, and his 
work bea reproduction of that of his principal, or a development 
thereof if he be possessed of genius: but he becomes an 
architect in very truth, basing everything he does upon the 
principles which he has unconsciously imbibed. In some few 
rare instances, indeed, it has even been known for the principal 
to be an enthusiast, who really interests himself in his pupils’ 
work or progress, guiding them and helping them, inciting 
them to reading, measuring and sketching. When this 
happens, then indeed a high premium is justified, for the pupil 
is really taught his craft by a past-master, who thinks no 
pains too great to bestow if only the result be the full 
development of his pupils’ faculties, and who would consider 
himself well repaid indeed if in after years any former student 
of his became a man of note—a result to be looked forward to 
with a fair amount of confidence. 

The success or failure, therefore, of the apprenticeship 
system of training depends largely upon the individual principal, 
even more perhaps than upon the individual student, the latter 
being a constant factor, and therefore negligible when com- 
paring one system with another. Thus, if the principal himself 
be a man devoid alike of architectural knowledge and of taste, 
who carries on an architectural business.as he would any retail 
trade, in all probability his pupils, when they leave, will be men 
like unto himself, utterly unworthy of their high calling, and 
between this extreme and the other there are all degrees. In 
the one case the result is so excellently good that its equal is 
scarcely and its superior is not to be found, and in the other 
the result is so bad that, were it not for pity, it would but excite 
disgust and. loathing. Both extremes are rare. 

In the vast majority of offices the student learns something, 
either more or less, and generally a great deal more than he is 
aware of, or will admit, of what will be useful to him in after 
life, but by no means all he needs to know. This, if questioned, 
_ the principal will admit. He will himself be probably ignorant 
upon many points and indifferent to others, and a bad 
instructor even when his knowledge is profound ; but he would 
be almost sure to say that it was the pupil’s own fault if he did 
not get on, possibly summing it up, in forgetfulness of what 
had taken place twenty years before, in something like the 
words, “ Pupils used to work in my young days,” the inference 
being that the particular pupil under discussion did not work 
now. In truth, the young need niore play—that is, healthful 
exercise and recreation—than do the middle aged, and any 
work which is to supplement the office training must not absorb 
the whole, or anything like the whole, of the leisure time. 
<Some of it ought to be done in office hours at the office desk, 
and generally the principal will willingly permit it, being only 
anxious totrain his pupils properly, or to allow them to train 
themselves, if he but know how, or have the way pointed out 
‘to him. ‘ 

This brings into view the whole difficulty, the discussable 
point of the situation. What is this supplementary training to 
be, and how are the half-educated students in offices scattered 
all over the land to be reached and influenced? And, first, 
what efforts have already been made to supply the want? 

In France there exists, and has existed for generations past, 
a completely organised architectural school, in I’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and as it is there where we have, directly or in- 
directly, consciously or unconsciously, turned for our model, a 
short account of the methods of instruction in vogue may not 
be out of place, quoted from an article by Mr. Ernest Flagg in 
the Architectural Record (New York) for September, 1894.:— 

‘ First.—Most of the poor material is weeded out by the 
entrance examinations. 

“‘ Second.— Advancement is determined not by time, but by 
results, the student’s progress being gauged, not by the number 
of years he has studied, but by what he has accomplished. 
Each one is left to walk by himself. The bright are not yoked 
to the stupid. The student passes from one grade to another, 
not at stated times, nor in company with others, but upon the 
receipt of certain honours, singly, by himself, and prizes are 
offered to those who lead. 

“ Third.—All the instruction is based on a system of com- 
petition, and the most intense rivalry exists not only between 
the pupils, but between the various afedzers and the patrons. 
Every man knows just where he stands with respect to every 
other man, for the rolls are constantly revised and the call 
en loge arranged in the order of standing. 

‘““Fourth.—Architecture, and the same is true of her daughter 
arts, painting and sculpture, is taught, not'as is the case so 


often elsewhere, by men who have not achieved any great 


success in their profession, and who undertake to teach others 
what they have not been able to accomplish themselves ; but by 
the greatest masters of the day, practising architects, men of the 
highest distinction and abikty, men who know themselves what 
they teach, men who are enthusiastically admired by their 
pupils, whose word carries weight. That such men should be 
willing to give up so considerable a portion of their time to the 
cause of education speaks volumes for the French character, 
and throws a vivid light upon the high state of civilisation in 
that country. 

“ Fifth.—The student himself is not in such a hurry to 
make money that he cannot afford the necessary time for an 
education. Nor are the conditions such as would permit of 
such a course. In France something more by way of qualifica- 
tion is required of an architect than his simple assertion that 
he is one. A young man there, after spending a few months or 
years in an architect’s office, is not permitted to erect mon- 
strosities, eyesores as long as they stand, and a menace to 
public taste. In Paris few structures can be found which do 
not bear upon them unmistakable evidence of having been 
designed by educated architects. 

“ Sixth.—Encouragement to effort is afforded on a more 
liberal scale than elsewhere. Besides numerous endowed 
prizes which are competed for annually, and which are arranged 
in such a way that in contesting for them one may win honour 
and advancement in the school, even if-not the prize itself, 
there is the Grand Prix de Rome, a prize foundation, which for 
dazzling attractiveness can only be compared to the prizes of 
the ancient Grecians, a prize which means to the winner not 
only great honour and advantages impossible to gain otherwise, 
but practically an assured future in life.” 

We in England, too, have “men of the highest distinction 
and ability,” who “ give up a considerable portion of their time 
to the cause of education ”—and that, he it said, as in the case of 
the Institute examiners, without hope of fee or reward ; we, 
too, have valuable prizes annually competed for, though there 
is nothing to compare with the Grand Prix de Rome; but we 
do permit a young man after (or even without) spending a 
few months or years in an architect’s office, “to erect 
monstrosities, eyesores as long as they stand, and a menace to 
public taste,” and we have no Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

The first of these disqualifications we are in a fair way to 
remedy, this Society, at least, being whole-hearted in its 
endeavour to have the Architects’ Education and Registration 
Bill passed into law, and so put a stop to the present unlimited 
license to practise what the practitioners are pleased to call 
‘‘architecture,” but we want no compulsory school like the 
French. There are, as has been already pointed out, important 
inherent advantages in the system of training by apprentice- 
ship. These are well known and widely acknowledged. It 
would be a distinct mistake, consequently, to abandon the 
system altogether on account of elements of weakness which 
are also known and acknowledged, without first attempting to 
strengthen the weak spots, removing what is faulty, and 
replacing by what is sound ; just as, in a work of restoration, 
the main structure being in good condition, no one in his 
senses would think of pulling down and building afresh on new 
foundations, but would simply repair the old work where repair 
was necessary. 

Thus all that is required is supplemental training. 

To secure this, two things have to be offered to the student 
—incentive and opportunity for study. 

For the last fourteen years the principal incentive has been 
the Associates’ Examination of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, with its high but not prohibitive standard, it being 
left for the Tite Prize and the Soane Medallion to provide in- 
centives for architectural study of the very highest class. 
Shortly, too, there will also be the examination for entrance 
into this Society, the. general scheme of which has recently 
been announced; and before many years, possibly almost 
immediately, there will be the compulsory examination under 
the Architects’ Education Act, which will compel rather than 
merely incite to study. 

As for opportunities for study, we are all well provided for 
in London, at least. We have, first, the Architectural Associa- 
tion, organised and worked upon as perfect lines as could well 
be devised to meet the needs of metropolitan students with but 
their evenings at their disposal. The two points upon which 
it is open to criticism are, possibly, that the course is so arranged 
as to leave the student insufficient time for recreation ; and 
that the system of class teaching necessarily adopted at the low 
fees charged is incompatible with individual instruction, the 
bright being, as Mr. Flagg puts it, yoked to some extent to the 
stupid. 

Then but little behind the Association in importance comes 
King’s College, and then (shame to it that it should not be first) 
the Architectural School of the Royal Academy, with the classes 
at University College and at the South Kensington School of 
Art following in receding importance, but all offering opportu- 
nities for study of great importance, of which the students in 
London offices are by no means slow to avail themselves. 
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London, therefore, is well equipped, but how about the 
provinces ? 

In all the greater and in some of the smaller cities, societies 
have been founded more or less upon the pattern of the 
Architectural Association, and in Liverpool and Glasgow there 
have recently been established properly-organised archi- 
tectural schools with professors of architecture at their 
head. In these two great centres the educational facilities are 


almost equal to those enjoyed by the London students, but in | 


nearly all the other instances failure has had to be reluctantly 
admitted in some important direction if not entirely. Some 
times it is that efficient teachers cannot be found in all the 
subjects ; at other times sufficient students are not forthcoming 
to enable classes in some essential subject to be held; at others, 
again, local jealousies step in and mar the entire programme. 
There is scarcely a local society undertaking educational work 
but has suffered at some time from one or other of these diffi- 
culties, and even occasionally from all at once. Struggling on, 
however, they have generally managed to revive when an 
enthusiastic, popular and efficient leader has arisen ; but in no 
instance is the basis of establishment secure enough to assure 
that proper educational facilities in all essentials be continuously 
offered, except possibly in the towns already mentioned and in 
Edinburgh. 

Outside of the centres in which the influence of these pro- 
vincial societies is felt, the educational facilities enjoyed by 
students are comparatively small. The opportunity for study 
still exists, and for obtaining guidance in that study, but it is 
not forced before the students’ notice, and in most instances is 
missed entirely. 

The principal educating influence in these unfortunately- 
situated cases is that of the professional press. We in England 
possess, upon the whole, the best architectural periodicals in 
the world, catering for all tastes and requirements, and the 
youthful architectural student is well provided for, so far as is 
possible by these means. One of the principal papers contains 
a students’ column, and another conducts a deservedly popular 
designing club, both of which have been of incalculable benefit 
to many a provincial man, to say nothing of all that is to be 
learnt by the inspection, week by week, of all the best contem- 
porary buildings, illustrated by drawings of the highest class— 
though it may be added, as an aside, that students invariably 
fail to appreciate the fact that these have been reduced in size 
for reproduction, and in attempting to copy them as they stand 
often acquire a tiny, niggling style themselves. 

The press, however, evidently cannot do everything that is 
needed. If a student is to progress, he must work himself, 
being directed as to what he shall do, and having his work 
criticised by a competent instructor. This is possible only by 
the correspondence system of tuition, which it has been left to 
private enterprise to organise, and there are now three private 
tutors in architecture in the United Kingdom who undertake 
it, viz. Mr. Hodgson, of Bradford, Mr. Howgate and myself. 
My experience has been that this system of teaching is an 
eminently satisfactory one, being only surpassed in results by 
direct personal and individual teaching, and being far superior 
to class instruction. My own method of procedure, and I 
believe in all essentials it is followed by my rival tutors also, is 
that of issuing:to a student a series of test papers, similar to 
ordinary examination papers, but so worded as to cover a 
greater amount of ground, and then very fully criticising and 
correcting the replies received, sending seriously inaccurate 
work back to be done afresh, with instructions how to avoid the 
mistakes which have been made. The papers are issued at 
weekly, fortnightly or longer intervals as the circumstances 
of the case demand, fortnightly being generally preferred by 
me as allowing time enough for the necessary reading, and 
none to spare to permit of weariness creeping in. 

The courses are generally arranged with a view to certain 
examinations, but can be varied to any extent to meet individual 
requirements—a most important feature entirely absent from 
oral instruction by lectures or in class. At the commencement 
of a course of papers full instructions are given as to what 
books should be consulted and how and when they are to be 
read, while students are at liberty to write and have their diffi- 
culties removed as they arise—a privilege which the more 
earnest are by no means slow to avail themselves of if they live 
within reach of ordinary postal communication, though of little 
value in the case of one at present working up-country in South 
Africa. 

The great drawback to this system, however, is its costli- 
ness. Inthe long run, a years correspondence tuition costs 
no more than does a twelvemonth’s attendance at the Archi- 
tectural Association studio and classes ; but to a young man of 
small means, whose parents have already paid as heavy a 
premium as they could possibly afford, under the impression 
that in return he would be taught his whole business, a fee of 
seven guineas for a course of twelve test papers—in other 
words, for continual guidance in the work of an entire winter— 
seems severe. Yet we private tutors have no endowment to 
fall back upon, and must live, while the constant correcting, 


revising and criticising is exacting in the extreme, especially as- 
none of it can be delegated with success. The tutor must do- 
everything himself, with only clerical assistance, if he is to 
know his pupils well enough to get the best out of them ; for 
it is necessary to study each character separately, restraining: 
here and urging there, if need be with sharp and bitter words, 
or coaxing and indulging in mild flattery, as the case may be, 
and all to make the student develop his own powers, and not 
those of his tutor. 

With so good a system of training well proved and well 
understood, there is an obvious need of some organisation such 
as will bring its advantages before the students in the more 


isolated provincial offices, contemporaneously with inducements 


to study at all. - This Society already has a class of students to 
whom certain slight privileges are accorded ; it is offering the 
necessary inducement to study in the shape of the coming 
examination for admission. Why not allow the students the: 
further privilege of correspondence tuition for this examination 
at a moderate fee? It would have to be a correspondence 
class, with a minimum limit of members, all having the same 
papers issued to them, with the same instructions, upon the 
same day ; but otherwise each could be dealt with separately. 
There would be no clashing with existing bodies, for it is am 
open field, encroached upon by none ; and proper study upon 
the part of those most in need of it, which it is the intention of 
the Society’s examination to promote, would be. secured. 


Finally, the Society itself would benefit both in numbers and: 


prestige. The students’ class would be rapidly augmented and 
form, as is desired, the stepping-stone to membership, and good 
and needed work would be accomplished. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A’ the meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
a discussion took place on the subject of sanitation, Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, president, in the chair. 

The President, in opening the discussion, referred to the 
necessity of architects taking an interest in science, and 
especially in the science of sanitation. After contrasting the 
sanitation of the present day with the condition of things which 
existed in the past, he said that it was not until about twenty 
years ago that sanitary science as it was now understood came 
into existence. Seeing that water carriage was the accepted 
method of getting rid of house sewage, great attention had 
been given to perfecting this system, and plumber work, where 
fairly paid for and executed, was now as near perfection as it 
was likely to be until some new system of house sewage was 
found. It failed, however, in severe frost, as the experience of 
last winter showed, and it seemed to him that, if further 
improvement was to be made in the plumber work of houses, 
it should be in the direction of securing it against damage 
by frost. The water main in the street should be laid at 
least 4 feet underground. Increased precautions must also be 
taken to secure cisterns against frost, and a simple means of 
emptying pipes and shutting off the supply from the cisterns 
should be provided. They ought to aim at some arrangement 
whereby all the pipes could be kept together and placed in an 
inside shaft—one that would admit of access to it for examina- 
tion and repair—that this shaft should be well ventilated and 
situated about the centre of the house, so that all the ventilating 
pipes could be carried to the apex of the roof, and thus avoid 
the disfigurement of their buildings. In a self-contained house 
heat during exceptional frost could easily be applied to this 
shaft. For tenements he suggested a further development of 
this idea, and in considering its applicability to houses in flats, 
other two questions of sanitation came to the front, viz. the 
proper lighting of the lobbies of such houses, and the accom- 
modation for the domestic servant. At present all the light the 
lobbies of such houses got came from a fanlight over the stair 
door, and one or more over the room doors. At the best this 
only produced visible darkness. The domestic servant was 
disposed of anyhow in a dark closet. In new property the side 
of this closet when next the kitchen was, he understood, 
generally left out. While this gave more light and air to 
the house, it still left a most undesirable arrangement. He 
exhibited sketches showing the present arrangement, and another 
showing a suggested rearrangement of the interior space. A shaft 
measuring 10 feet by 8 feet 6 inches was placed in the divid- 
ing walls, and this would be built with white glazed bricks. 
The lobby of the house extended from the entrance door to the 
wall of this shaft, where was. a window not less than 3 feet 
wide by 8 feet high. This would fully light up the lobby. The 
bath and water-closet of each house were so arranged that they 
did not face one another, and each had a ventilated and inter- 
mediate lobby, a most desirable feature where it could be 
obtained. The bath-rooms were lighted from this shaft, but 
did not ventilate into it. There were in the thickness of the 
division wall upright flues from each apartment, all having 
their outlet at the apex of the roofs and provided with a mica 
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flap ventilator close to the ceiling to prevent a back draught. 
Of course fresh air must be introduced to the bath-room, but 
there was no difficulty in doing that. The shaft itself must 
also be provided at the bottom with a supply of air from the 
outside. The soil and ventilating pipes could be carried up 
the walls to the apex of the roof, and would be accessible for 
inspection and. repairs. The space now given up to the bath 
and water-closet he would convert into a room for the 
domestic servant, with light and air from the outside. They 
all knew, and many: of them had very expensive experience 
of the destruction to house property caused by the bursting 
or choking of pipes. As a precaution against damage from 
such causes he suggested that all bath-rooms and water-closets 
be kept one above the other, and that the floor be of cement 
concrete, and so arranged that if there was any flooding it 
‘could escape to the outside by means of an overflow pipe. A 
strip of 2 feet wide in the kitchen next the sinks would give 
additional security. It was unnecessary for him to discuss the 
“various methods of treating sewage. He started with this 
proposition that there should be no waste, and that what was 
taken out of the land ought to be returned to it. In Berlin and 
Paris the problem of the utilisation of sewage was being 
solved in a satisfactory way, and waste land was being turned 
into fruitful farms and gardens. While we got rid of our 
sewage in an easy and expeditious, if wasteful, manner, we 
were still in a state of barbarism in dealing with house refuse. 
The erection of the destructor at Powderhall was, however, 
a step in the right direction, and he hoped the municipality 
would not rest until the other three were erected. The 
output of these destructors was very great, so great that 
when the four were erected the annual output of cal- 
cined matter would be something like 40,000 cubic yards per 
annum, equal to covering 16 acres 3 feet deep. Where were 
they to dispose of it? Clearly not on the top of cultivable land. 
There were waste lands inland where it could be deposited, but 
why not run it down to the sea and reclaim by degrees the 
whole foreshore between Cramond and Musselburgh, barring 
the mussel beds? There was sufficient area there to -take all 
the output for generations, and it could, if necessary, be fertilised 
' by the sewage. Not only should we utilise the city refuse, but 
he would, in connection with this, utilise the refuse of their 
population, as was done at Berlin, where vagrants and tramps 
were employed at the sewage farms, and it had been found 
possible to get work out of them, and their health had not 
suffered. Land must be acquired sooner or later for the deposit 
of the output of the destructors, and he assumed that the fore- 
shore could be acquired for much less than any other kind of 
land. One answer to this would be that, financially, it would 
never pay. He was not prepared to assert that it would do so, but 
the land reclaimed in this way must have a value and give some 
return. Anabundant supply of water was the great essential for 
maintaining the high state of sanitation they might justly boast of 
in Edinburgh. While they should have enough fora liberal and 
unstinted use, everything should be done to check waste. The 
care and constant supervision now exercised by the authorities, 
and the better class of fittings insisted on, was reducing that 
waste materially. Since the introduction of baths into houses, 
the consumption of water had been enormously increased. It 
had occurred to him that there might be a great saving 
effected here. A spray bath was better and more enjoyable 
than an ordinary bath, and whereas five gallons of water was 
sufficient for the former, fifty gallons were required for the 
latter. In conclusion, Dr. Anderson referred to the housing of 
the poor, and mentioned other topics to show that the plumber 
work of a house was not the beginning and end of sanitation. 

Bailie Pollard said that unquestionably sewage was not 
disposed of in a proper way, and if the proposal to reclaim the 
foreshore was practicable, then for a long period of years the 
disposal of Edinburgh refuse would be pretty well settled. The 
‘city was already reaping the fruits of improved sanitary 
arrangements, as was proved by the fact that the mortality of 
last month was only 14°75—-an unprecedentedly low rate. 

Dean of Guild Miller and Councillor Brown also took part 
in the discussion, the latter stating that he was not at present 
prepared to vote for going on with the other three destructors. 

Mr. Allan expressed the opinion that outside soil-pipes were 
a failure last winter, because householders persisted in allowing 
the taps to dribble. For himself, he had never found a soil 
pipe freezing unless there was a leak. 

Dr. Mackenzie, Leith, said there was no question but that 
outside soil-pipes and waste-pipes were a disfigurement to 
buildings, and if any method could be devised whereby the 
present hygienic advantages could be retained and at the same 
time do away with the bad lighting of stairs it would be a great 
advantage. No place could be kept clean that was not well 
lighted. 

Mr. Henry Kerr said there were two great advantages of 
the well system advocated by the Chairman. - In the first place 
it got rid of the wretched outside pipes; and, in the second 
place, there was the vast improvement that the central corridor 
of the house was well lighted. 


After further discussion, 

The Chairman, in reply, expressed the hope that the dis- 
cussion would have some good effect. There was no doubt 
that sanitation was the foremost of all questions, for upon it 
life, health and comfort depended. It was a subject to which 
they could not give too much attention. With regard to the 
well system, he wanted the meeting distinctly to understand 
that it was not his invention. It was in use in many places, 
and from inquiries which he had ,made he believed it worked 
uncommonly well. His reason for recommending it to Edin- 
burgh was that he thought light and air were quite as important 
as drainage, for there was no greater defect in the houses o1 
the city than their dark, dismal lobbies. 


DESIGN FOR TEXTILES. 


LECTURE was delivered last week by Professor Beaumont, 

of the Yorkshire College, at the Imperial Institute, on 
“Designin Woven Fabrics.” Sir Owen Roberts, clerk to the Cloth- 
workers’ Company, presided, and there was a good attendance. 
The lecturer, after tracing the history and development of design 
in woven materials from the most ancient times, and describing 
the principal devices that have at different times been adopted, 
said :—Of all branches of weaving, that which related to the 
production of ornamental textures ‘was the most complicated 
in character. It combines the’ highest technique and 
artistic qualities. There are many points of dissimilarity 
between ancient and modern fabrics of a decorative class. 
Those produced from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries 
are pregnant in suggestiveness to both the art designer and the 


weaver. Having been woven before the jacquard was 
invented, they ‘are doubly interesting, illustrating the 
possibilities of manual labour and the skill of the 


ancient craftsman. Though remarkable improvements have 
been made in the mechanism of the loom (scope for design 
having been manifoldly increased), yet the main principles of 
fabric structure have remained unchanged, and hence the 
works of the old weavers of Florence, Genoa, Milan and Lyons 
are not simply instructive in an antiquarian sense, but on 
account of their texture and pattern, and particularly their 
colour combination. -As a rule, manually executed fabrics are 
richer in detail than those produced automatically. The hand- 
weaver could make minute changes in the working of the loom 
impossible by the methods now adopted, which accounted for 
the lack of rigid uniformity in the design in old fabrics, and 
which sometimes added to their freshness and made them 
unique in composition. Whilst admitting these facts, it must 
be allowed that the textiles produced in recent years are equal 
in design, colour and technical execution to those of any other 
period. This is not said in depreciation of ancient craftsman- 
ship, but rather in justification of modern work. Realistic as 
well as conventionalised designs are now woven with an exact- 
ness.of delineation superior to the best performances of the old 
weaver. It is. somewhat anomalous that in an industry to 
which both the mechanical and chemical sciences are 
applied and art is so closely related, that in this country 
it should not have been considered needful until about 
1874 to create schools for furthering its true develop- 
ment. More is required than the mere apprenticeship training 
which was thought adequate by our foretathers if the modern 
designer and manufacturer are to produce fabrics which will 
excel those made in France and Germany. Our continental 
competitors recognised the importance of passing their crafts- 
men through a sound scheme of study in the technology of 
loom work more than fifty years ago. How long we might 
have remained content with the older and more imperfect 
training acquired by mill practice but for the creation of the 
Textile School at Leeds by the Clothworkers’ Company (who 
were in this country the pioneers of textile education) it is im- 
possible to say. We still need to form in connection with our 
weaving schools such museums as are available to those 
attending the best “Ecoles de Tissage” of France and the 
““Webe Schules” of Germany. When, educationally, we are in 
all points as well qualified as the ‘foreigner, the issue of the 
industrial struggle need not be feared. In many departments 
of woven manufacturing we are ahead of Belgians, French and 
Germans alike, and ought therefore not only to be able to 
maintain but to consolidate that position of supremacy we 
have by inventive genius and natural aptitude for craftsmanship 
secured. 


The Scottish Academicians have elected Emeritus Pro- 
fessor David Masson, LL.D., Historiographer Royal, to the 
Honorary Professorship of Ancient Literature in room of the 
late Professor Blackie ; and Joseph Anderson, LL.D., to the 
Honorary Professorship of Antiquities to the Academy, in room 
of the late W. F. Skene, LL D. oes “rity 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE Dudley Gallery Art Society had its opening day 
on the 12th inst., for the thirty-second time since its institu: 
tion as an authority in water-colours. And, as usual, by 


the quality not the quantity of what is to be seen on the- 


walls is this little exhibition to be judged-—a statement 
equivalent to a congratulation on the success achieved this 
year. This time close on three hundred paintings are 
hung, and amongst them even the most artistic eye will fail 
to find the usual percentage of failures. ‘That there are 
some too ambitious for the comprehension of the average 
intellect is a fact which cannot be denied ; but then excel- 
lence is a relative term, and the first in art, science and 
nature must always owe something to the last. Landscapes 
and seascapes have a notably Jess individual, hold over the 
memory than either gevre pictures or portraits, yet there 
are many to be seen here capable of haunting the mind and 
leading the imagination to conjure up scenes scarcely less 
real than the reality. To Mr. HowarD SToRMOoNT’s 
October and Eventide we would direct particular attention, 
for nothing lovelier in their way could be found, unless an 
exception were to be made in favour of the President’s 
faultless treatment of sea, seaweed, sky and slope in his 
beautiful “/72/s of Knoydart, from Armadaie, Skye. Not far 
_from it is a study from his brush of the Golden Wedding of 
a Silver Birch, a masterpiece in leaves and branches, 
though the place of honour is.awarded to his White 
Arch, Anglesey, a bold interpretation of a bold aspect 
of nature, and therefore somewhat wanting in the 
soft, sympathetic touches which give such special value 
to Mr. WattTeR SEVERN’s best work.. A. contribution 
from Mr. C. Duassut, When the Leaves have Fallen, 
is worthy to be that premier pas gui coute tout. And 
the same artist helps, too, to verify the supplementary 
proverb that ‘ All’s well that ends well,” with a little gem, 
After a Summer Shower. Of Mr. Frep BurceEss’s work 
it is easy to speak gratefully, for he brings home scenes 
near and dear to the lovers of old Thames, and Pangbourne 
owes him more than one considerable debt. To raise the 
, exhibition well above the ordinary level, Messrs. GREEN, 
CARTWRIGHT, COLERIDGE, MEDLYCoTT, MONTAGUE SMYTH 
and ALDRIDGE have done yeoman service; and amongst 
the lady artists who have successfully worked towards 
the same end, we may mention the Misses M. BERNARD, 
E, Jex-Biake and B, SMALLFIELD. (Take away some hard 
lines and a little disproportion from the first-named lady’s 
scenes in Brittany, and one would be likely:to travel far 
before finding prettier pictures to rest one’s eyes upon, day 
after day, during the London season. 


AN able architect of Philadelphia, Joun STEWARDSON, 
was drowned a few weeks ago while skating on the 
Schuylkill River. He was in his thirty-eighth year. The 
local architects with “deepest sorrow” have regretted his 
untimely end, and have declared that “his professional 
career, though terminated before there was opportunity for 
the full realisation of the promise he gave, did. much to 
raise the standard of architecture in Philadelphia, and his 
executed work has placed him among the first of American 
architects.” Lispincott’s Magazine contains a forecast by 
him on American architecture, which is supposed to be his 
last effort in literature. He concluded there was to bea 
revival of a Classic style, and his words have an interest for 
others beside his countrymen :—“ Surely a new light is 
breaking. The mass of young draughtsmen and students 
that are enthusiastically studying the principles of design as 
taught in the Classic schools are getting a knowledge of 
the three cardinal points which it is the boast of that school 
to teach—planning, proportion and profile—and that know- 
ledge will gc far to raise the standard of our civic architec- 


ture-in the beginning of the twentieth century infinitely’ 


above what we are used to to-day. To resume, then, we 
have seen that our country houses are developing a style in 
harmony with the exigencies of the climate and the needs 
of the people, and are often beautiful besides; that archi- 
tecture is not necessarily-absent from our business build- 


ings, and that the need of skilled design is felt more and: 
more in those devoted to public use.: Is it not almost a’ 


certainty that with the future development of studious 
academic architecture throughout the country: there is 
coming a wave of Classic that will have nearly as much 


\ 


| for the action of the Town Council. 


influence over the American style as it has had for centuries. 
over Europe? And is it not fair to assume that the fearless. 
vigour that has marked our modern work, both good and 
bad, is going to give a distinction to the style of the 
twentieth century in America that will set it apart from that 
of the rest of the world?” 
anticipated he would be enabled to take an active part in 
the revival, but prophets are rarely allowed to witness the: 
realisation of their visions. 


Ir is not often a judge is found to take so positive a 
view of the necessity of upholding the amenity of a town as 
Sheriff CAMPBELL Situ, who, in Dundee, when deciding 
a case, said:—The speculative builder’s gains were too 
often effected at the cost of his reluctant neighbours. Un- 
fortunately law afforded little protection against the un- 
welcome intrusion into a district of builders intent chiefly 
on money making, but when a public authority was invested 
with a discretion—a large discretion that did not require to 
justify itself by strict pleas in law or the exact terms of a 
statute—and when the approval of plans involved the 
elements of health and amenity, he did not see why that 
public authority should not take both into account. 
Indeed, he was not sure but that all kinds of ugliness, 
architectural among the rest, were injurious to the health of 
a community, as they certainly were to its inhabitants. So 
long ago as July 17, 1875, Lord MoncrierF and Lord 
NEAVES were reported, when deciding a Dundee case, to 
have said, in substance—partly by way of reprimand, he 
thought—that it was the duty of the statutory authority to. 


| take a broad view of the requirements and possibilities of a 


district before sanctioning plans for the earliest buildings in 
that district. The accuracy of the newspaper report was 
apparently doubted, but it was consistent with sound common 
sense and the whole tenor of that law enforced by ancient 
ediles and modern Deans of Guild, who had controlled 
and regulated the architecture of Edinburgh and 
other cities and places from Rome downwards, and he 
ventured io think, that the element of the csthetic 
had been too little attended to in Dundee. The case 
which called forth those excellent remarks was one in which 
two architects sought to set aside the disapproval of their 
plans by the Town Council for buildings on land they had 
acquired in Dundee. © His lordship professed to be unable 
to comprehend the points at issue, but apparently he 
believed that the plainness of the building was some excuse 
He decided that new 
or amended plans could be submitted for approval. 


Ir is hard to persuade people on this side of the 
Atlantic that venality does not exist in all departments of 
the public service in the United ‘States. Every effort at 
reform brings ruin to the inspectors. The future of the: 


_ Superintendent of the New York Department of Buildings 


will: therefore be watched with interest. The American 
Architect says he has devised a plan for remedying any 
corruption that may exist among the inspectors that belong 
to his department. Not long ago some evidence was given. 
showing that certain inspectors had been bribed, or had 
even demanded blackmail from builders as a considera- 
tion for winking at violations of the building-laws, and 
Mr. CONSTABLE is determined to put a stop to trans- 
actions of the sort. With this view, he has appointed 
twelve ‘special inspectors,” whose duty it is to wander: 
about through the forty-eight © districts under the 
charge of the regular. inspectors, and watch for 
evidence of bribery, blackmailing, connivance at illegal. 
acts, or other violations of duty on the part of the regular 
inspectors. The latter are not too well pleased with the: 
new system, under which: one of them, on the report of a 
special inspector, has already been summarily discharged, 


and complain that they may be made to suffer for the fault 


of builders, who sometimes offer money to honest inspectors. 
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Architectural Hntiquities of 
Wormanody. 


Ssoruse in the Blace de la Wrucelle, 
af Qoren. 


SOR the drawing of the ancient residence shown in 
| the illustration, that in the Place de la Pucelle, at 
Rouen, Mr. Cotman acknowledged himself indebted 
to the pencil of Miss Mary Turner. Rouen 
abounds in buildings whose fronts are ornamented 
in a somewhat similar manner, but none among them will, 
bear a comparison with this for the sumptuousness of its 
decorations.* In another and more important point of 
view, the house in question stands still more decidedly un- 
rivalled, for a wing of it, which is not shown in the present 
plate, exhibits a series of representations illustrative of different 
events connected with the chivalrous meeting on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. These figures have been already engraved ; | 
they were first published by Montfaucon, then copied by 
Ducarel, and more recently two of them have again appeared 
in the publications of Mr. Dibdin + and Mr. Turner.{ The 
latter of these gentlemen has been copious in his description 
of this building, and the following account of it is borrowed 
nearly verbatim from his pages :— 

“In the square which has acquired an ill-omened celebrity, 
by the barbarous execution of the Maid of Arc, stands a house 
within a court now occupied as a school for girls, of the same 
era as the Palais de Justice and in the same Burgundian style, 
but far richer in its sculptures. The entire front is divided 
into compartments by slender and lengthened buttresses and 
pilasters. The intervening spaces are filled with basso-relievos, 
evidently executed at one period, though by different masters. 
A banquet beneath a window in the first floor is in good 
Cinque-cento style. Others of the basso-relievos represent the 
labours of the field and the vineyard, rich and fanciful in their 
costume, but rather wooden in their design ; the salamander, 
the emblem of Francis I., appears several times amongst the 
ornaments and very conspicuously. I believe there is not a 
single square foot of this extraordinary building which has not 
been sculptured. On the north side extends a spacious gallery. 
_ Here the architecture is rather in Holbein’s manner ; foliaged 
and swelling pilasters, like antique candelabra, bound the arched 
--wiridows. Beneath is the well-known series of bas-reliefs, 
executed on marble tablets, representing the interview between 
Francis I. of France and Henry VIII. of England in_ the 
Champ du Drap dOr, between Guisnes and Ardres. They 
were first discovered by the venerable Father Montfaucon, who 
engraved them in his “ Monumens de la Monarchie Frangaise,” 
but to the greater part of our antiquaries at home they are 
perhaps more commonly known by the miserable copies inserted 
in Ducarel’s work, who has borrowed most of his plates from 
the Benedictine. These sculptures are much mutilated, and so 
obscured by smoke and dirt that the details cannot be under- 
stood without great difficulty. The corresponding tablets above 
the windows are even in a worse condition, and they appear to 
have been almost unintelligible in the time of Montfaucon, 
who conjectures that they were allegorical and probably 
intended to represent the triumph of religion. Each tablet 
contains a triumphal car drawn by different animals, one by 
elephants, another, by lions and so on, and crowded with 
mythological figures and attributes. A friend of mine, who 
examined them this summer, tells me that he thinks the subjects 
are either taken from the triumphs of Petrarch or imitated from 
the triumphs introduced in the ‘ Polifilo.’ Graphic representa- 
tions of allegories are susceptible of so many variations that 
an artist embodying the ideas of the poet might produce a 
representation bearing a close resemblance to the mythological 
processions of the ‘mystic dream.’ The interior of the house - 
has been modernised, so that a beam covered with small carv- 
ings is the only remaining object of curiosity. On the topa 
bunch of leaden thistles has been a sad puzzle to antiquaries, 
who would fain find some connection between the building and 
Scotland, but neither record nor tradition throw any light upon 
their researches. Montfaucon, copying from a manuscript 
written by the Abbé Noel, says, ‘I have more than once 
een told that Francis I., on his way through Rouen, lodged 


* One of the most curious buildings of this description, the 
ancient abbey of St. Amand, was not only rich to the greatest degree 
of profusion in its decorations, but derived a peculiar interest from 
their being almost wholly carved in wood. This building is now 
nearly destroyed, but, fortunately, some of its principal, features are 
recorded in four of the plates of M. de Jolimont’s AM/onuwmens de la 
Normandie. 

+ Bibliographical, Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour through 
France, &c., 1. p. 101. 

$ Zour in Normandy, i. p. 200. 


at this house, and it is most probable that the bas-reliefs: 
in question were’ made upon some of these occasions to: 
gratify the king by the representation of a festival, in 
which he particularly delighted.’ The gallery sculptures. 
are very fine, and the upper tier is much in the style of 
Jean Goujon. It is not generally known that Goujon redrew 
the embellishments of Beroald de Verville’s translation of the 
‘Polifilo? and that these, beautiful as they are in the Aldine 
edition, acquired new graces from the French artist. I have 
remarked that the allegorical tablets appear to coincide with 
the designs of the ‘ Polifilo :’ a more accurate examination might, 
perhaps, prove the fact, and then little doubt would remain. 
The building is much dilapidated, and, unless speedily repaired, 
these basso-relievos, which would adorn any museum, will 
utterly perish. In spite of neglect and degradations, the aspect 
of the mansion is still such that, as my friend observed, one 
would expect to see a fair and stately matron standing in the 
porch, attired in velvet, waiting to receive her lord.” 


e 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTES.—II.” 
(Concluded from last week.) 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT. 


HIS department, unless of unusual size, as at Regent 
Street, is naturally grouped with the chemistry depart- 
ment, and for this reason its rooms should immediately adjoin 
the chemistry-rooms. Its usual provision is a studio with side 
and top lights, which can, if necessary, be used as a lecture- 
room and one or two dark rooms with facilities for the usual 
fittings. An exposed flat or landing next to the studio is useful 
for sun-printing. Sufficient attention is not usually given to 
ventilating the dark rooms, a provision which must be made 
without admission of natural light. _ 

Natural Science Department.—This department is generally 
a small one, and requires no special provision beyond a well- 
ventilated and lighted room, which can be fitted as a laboratory, 
in which one or two sinks are necessary fittings. About the 
same space is required per student as for physics or chemistry, 
and a room large enough to accommodate twenty would probably 
be sufficient for the majority of cases. A lecture-room to ac- 
commodate about the same number, adjoining the laboratory, 
and fitted with a sink in the lecture-table, should be provided 
if space permits. It would be convenient to place these rooms. 
near to the chemistry or physics department, as in case of 
need the lecture-room could then be used for small lecture or 
exercise Classes. 

Art Department.—The size and importance of this depart- 
ment and the subjects it includes differ very considerably in 
different institutes. The present day is witnessing a greater 
extension of the application of art principles to technical. 
industries, and the art departments of our technical institutes. 
are exhibiting less dilettanteism and more of a_ technical 
character. Students of metal-work, engineering and building, 
especially draughtsmen and designers, house-decorators and 
plasterers, ought to be found in attendance at art classes, where: 
they may receive instruction in form, colour and design, 
directly applicable to the industries in which they are engaged. 
I have already pointed out the advantage which results from 
a close connection between an art department and certain 
building trade classes. 

It is unnecessary to say much on the requirements of an art 
department beyond pointing out the necessity of a good north 


| light, and the advisability of placing the “life-room” as an end. 


room, where it may be shut off from general entry. It is usual 
to provide at least three rooms for paper-work, with separate 
rooms for other subjects. Further particulars are given in 
Appendices A and B, from which it will be noted that a greater 
space is required for students for advanced work than in science 
subjects. 

Women's Department.—The first necessity in this depart- 
ment is that its rooms should be well grouped together and 
shut off from the rest of the building. To have all the rooms 
on one floor would be most convenient, and there would be no 
objection to this being an upper floor provided it were ap- 
proached by a Staircase rising from near the main entrance and 
not used by men students. In any case the lady superin- 
tendent’s room and inquiry office should be placed next the. 
entrance-door, and the social-room and refreshment-room (if 
provided) be near the gymnasium. If two floors are utilised. 
the administrative-rooms, cloak-rooms and lavatory, social- 
rooms and gymnasium should be on the lower floor, with the 
classrooms above. Although, as mentioned later, a separate. 
refreshment-room for women is not found generally necessary 
for evening work, yet such a room, or one capable of being 
used as a dining and tea-room is very necessary with day- 
schools. The laundry should consist of two rooms, one 


* A paper read by Mr. Sidney H. Wells at the Architectural 
Associati n on February 7. 
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for washing and one for ironing, with a good large 
window in the partition or wall between the two, in order that 
both rooms may be under the control of a teacher standing in 
either. To make the laundry and cookery school large enough 
for fifteen and thirteen students respectively would probably 
be ample enough for ordinary evening classes, the former 
subject not being a popular one, but for day-school work it 
would be advisable to make the laundry also large enough for 
thirty. The cookery kitchen and ironing-room require a 
demonstration platform at one end, usually three rows of ten 
each ; but for day work it would be a great advantage to have 
this accommodation in a separate room, or at least so screened 
off as to be free from disturbance by classes doing practical 
work. Such a room, if placed between the laundry and 
cookery school, would probably suffice for both subjects. It 
need not be more than 20 feet by 16 feet, with a counter for the 
teacher, a gas-stove for cookery demonstrations, and a small 
ironing-stove for laundry (unless sufficiently nearthe main ironing- 
room) apdasink. The laundry should bein such a position as 
to be protected from outpourings of the main chimney. A 
drying closet in or near to the laundry would add to its com- 
pletion. At least three rooms for needlework for fifteen 
students each should be provided, two of which would be more 
convenient if divided by roller shutters. A small fitting-room 
near or next to is found to be very useful, and good accommoda- 
tion should be made for cupboards. 

Music Department.—The chief point to mention here is the 
necessity for isolation from other rooms where noise would be 
objectionable. Our experience at Battersea has shown that 
even double walls and doors are not proof against the passage 
of the music of a brass instrument lustily blown or a stentorian 
bass voice. Where a great hall is provided, I see no reason 
why a little alteration in the usual accommodation of artistes’ 
rooms should not give all that is necessary for the music classes, 
a few small rooms for piano teaching and two or three of large 
size for orchestral and choral classes being all the usual require- 
ments. The great hall would naturally be used by the choral 
society, which not infrequently numbers from 100 to 200, or even 
more. If a hall is not available, then the music-rooms would 
be best placed at the top of the building, as far as possible 
from lecture or classroom. 

A dministrative.—The position for the chief administrative 
rooms, as shown in Appendix A, should need no recommenda- 
tion. The four rooms bracketed should have inner doors from 
one to the other, and when used as shown, present the best 
possible arrangement for convenient working. There would be 
no great objection to placing the council-room on an upper 
floor. It usually serves a very useful purpose as a reception- 
room, and would thus be well placed if near the platform 
entrance to the great hall. 

Iam inclined to the opinion that a large inquiry-office is 
unnecessary, and is indeed rather wasted space. It is too 
public for use as an ordinary office, and is chiefly used during 
times of entering students for about two to four weeks in all 
each term. Ordinary inquiries are ‘best made of the hall- 
porter, and his small box or office may quite easily contain all 
the prospectuses and bills which satisfy the usual inquirer. 
Experience shows that, however large an inquiry-office may be, 
it is never large enough for the crowds of applicants who 
throng a large technical institute on the opening nights of a 
session—and how wasteful to make a permanent provision for 
a temporary difficulty. At Regent Street they have entered as 
many as 740 students on one evening, and at most places it will 
be found that temporary arrangements are made, such, for 
example, as using the largest gymnasium or great hall for the 
first week or two of booking. 

Recreative and Social.—There should be no hesitation in 
accepting the position of these rooms; most certainly they 
should be all on one floor, and that the ground floor. Students 
who have a few minutes to spare before, between, or after 
classes will visit the social or reading-room, or pass from room 
to room seeking acquaintances, whereas they certainly would 
not take the trouble necessary to do so if it entailed climbing to 
different and upper floors. There is also the important ques- 
tion of economy in working. The rooms of this department | 

1 
‘ 


are open during class vacations, and if they are placed on an 
upper or more than one floor, it will be necessary to light and 
heat a greater part of the building than when on the ground 
floor. I am quite convinced that separation and elevation 
would be most detriinental to the free and successful use of | 
these rooms. _ It is difficult to say what the size of this depart- 
ment should be; to visit Regent Street, with its thousands of 
members, or Battersea, with its hundreds, or Birmingham, | 
where they are entirely absent, would create quite different 

impressions, and I can only leave the question, with the 
assistance given by the Appendix, to be settled by the 
requirements of particular cases. 

General.— There are still many requirements mentioned in 
the Appendix to which no reference has been made, and 
which I now propose to deal with in general terms. The | 
question of separate entrances, refreshment and social-rooms 


| institutes having less 


and inquiry offices for women, of the arrangement of entrances, 
cloak-rooms and lavatories, are among the details which may 
make or mara plan. I am fully aware that the arrangements 


of many institutes, including polytechnics, are specified in ° 


official schemes, to which architects and committees are wont 
to pay deferential attention. On this point I can only say that, 
if architects would win Trafalgars, they may sometimes find it 
necessary to read official schemes as Nelson read the famous signal. 
Continued experience in the working of these institutes shows that 
many such arrangements are quite unnecessaty, and that their pro- 
vision only adds to the waste spaces of the building and to the ex- 
penses of maintenance. Among these arrangements are separate 
entrances and refreshment-rooms for women. All polytechnics 
have them; very few use them, and many are finding, as at 
Battersea, that the sexes can mingle in classrooms, refreshment- 
rooms or reading-rooms with mutual advantage. Separate 
entrances are useful for special occasions, but for economy in 
ordinary working the provision of a single entrance, easily 
controlled by one attendant, is the ideal requirement. The 
question of cloak-rooms is also important ; unless they are near 
the entrance the students cannot be prevented from taking their 
hats and coats to the classrooms, a proceeding which, in wet 
weather, is decidedly unpleasant ; yet to provide a cloak-room 
in the most convenient position for such large numbers as 
1,000 to 3,000 may not be possible. If cloak-rooms are placed 
on each floor, or in each department, great expense is incurred 
in attendants, and these seem to be necessary. Among the 
eight polytechnics in London I find that the majority have 
cloak-rooms near men’s and women’s entrances, or on each 
floor. 

At Birmingham the arrangement of departments and the 
provision of doors at the entrance to each allow of the inside 


corridors being used as cloak-rooms, no attendants being neces- ~ 


sary, but only a very successful grouping of rooms would make 
this arrangement workable. My own experience is in favour of 
large cloakrooms near the main entrance, and especially is 
this important with day schools where one large room capable 
of subdivision and having doors from outside of building or 
playground direct to the rooms are very important. Cloak- 
rooms would be less sources of trouble than they usually are if 
fitted with larger windows and glass-panelled doors, so as to 
be more open to the inspection of the porter on duty at the 
entrance or of passers-by.. Near the main: entrance I would 
also place a common room for the teaching staff (men and 
women together) with separate adjoining’ cloak-rooms and 
lavatories. Such a room, where all teachers can easily 
go for the reading of notices, receipt of letters, and 
for interchange of ideas, does very much to promote ‘co- 
ordination and good feeling, and to reduce the labour of 
communicating with the staff. My ideal entrance plan would 
be one with an outer lobby, a roomy inner hall to which the 
general public would have access, containing counters for 
booking students, and in which class time-tables and other 
notices could be placed. The passage from this hall to the 
building proper should be such as could be easily controlled by 
one attendant, whose duty it would be to prevent persons other 
than students or visitors from entering, and who should be pro- 
vided with a small box or office at which ordinary inquiries could 
be made. The building beyond this should open into corridors 
giving immediate access through separate doors to the cloak- 
rooms and lavatories for men and women, to the staff common- 
room, and leading to the different departments. If the women’s 
rooms could be grouped next the entrance so as to allow of 
their office for booking being upon the opposite side of the 
entrance-hall to the men’s, the plan would be still more con- 
venient and ideal. Some such arrangement of large public: 
entrance-hall with inquiry offices, and with small entrance to 
the building proper, is seen at the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
while the plan of the Holloway Polytechnic, forgetting its two 
entrances, presents an arrangement nearer to what I mean than 
any other institute with which I am acquainted. 


I should also like to urge the desirability of placing the 


engines and boilers in rooms apart, from the main building, or 
at least in sucha position that rooms next and above them 
may be workshops, the classes in which would not be incon- 
venienced by the noise and heat which machinery must 
necessarily cause ; and lastly, I would mention how surprised 


I frequently am to find how few buildings have the corridors. 
between the outer wall and classrooms so that the corridor 


would break the noise from the street, instead of between the 


inside wall and the classroom, where the room, being next the. 
At Battersea we have great 


street, receives all its noise. 
difficulty in teaching with open windows, as is often necessary 
in the summer months for proper ventilation, on account of the 
noise from the main road, and it must be much worse with 
frontage than we. Parts of the 
Yorkshire College at Leeds and the Birmingham Technical 
School are the only ones known to me where this arrangement 
of corridor is adopted. 

In considering what to include in my paper, I had thoughts 


| of referring more fully to plans of existing institutes, but the 
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usual limits have already been exceeded, and I have had to 
omit very much of what I hoped to include. 
that I could do more good by suggesting than describing, and 
that you would prefer my assuming the character of adviser to 
that of critic. My chief difficulty has been to know what you 
expected or desired, and I trust you will excuse me in saying 
that I was naturally led to the method I have adopted by 
memories of the kind of questions I am usually asked by 
architects, and by my desire to supply that information which 


they are usually wanting, 
success of their work as designers of technical institutes. 


It seemed to me 


but which is surely so essential to the 


No 


one can be more mindful than I of the omissions in this paper, 


but both my time and your proceedings are limited. 


T can 


only hope that the information given may be found of service in 
being generally applicable, and especially if it can help to avoid 
that perpetuation of blunders produced by the erection of an 
institute without knowing the use to which its rooms will be put 


~ and their requirements. 


Of the actual fittings of the rooms I 


have said but little, partly for reasons which will be understood 
when I say that in this matter I advocate a close partnership 
between architect and principal, with the latter.as predominant 
partner. The limits of my paper were reached sooner than 
expected, and I am fully conscious of the imperfect manner in 


which I have dealt with a great subject. 


That it deserves this 


title you will acknowledge when | remind you that we spent 
in this country last year no less than 800,000/. in furtherance 
of technical education, and that the eight London polytechnic 
institutes alone were attended by no less than 27,000 students. 
I commend the question to your careful consideration, for 
surely it is true that the success of our technical institutes, which 
you, as architects, can influence, will add to these causes which 
promote the happiness and progress of mankind. 

I desire to express my indebiedness to Messrs. Mountford, 
Brydon and Bell, to my friends Dr. Sumpner, of Birmingham, 
and Dr. Kimmins, of London, and to my polytechnic colleagues 
for their kind and helpful assistance in lending me plans and 
diagrams and in supplying me with information. 


Notes on position and arrangements of rooms. 


APPENDIX A. 


B = base- 


ment floor; G=ground-floor ; p=power required; f=strong 
floors required, free from vibration ; F = fireplace required. 


Department Rooms Floor Remarks 
Mechanical etc ad oye Saul icis ware 
~ Engineering | | Laboratory, p-} . ) ge 
Drawing-office . . . _ On top floor, for top light 
(N. light) 
Fitting and machine- Usually near to, and in 
SHO ps eek oes Bone same block as engine- 
Smith's shop, p. ot sees room. One shop sufficient 
Foundry, p.. . | for smiths and foundry 
Pattern-shop, p.. . -|BorG . .| Not necessary with car- 
penters’ shop 
Teacher’s-room . ~ — Next or near to lecture- 
room 
Store for tools, &c. . _— Next or near to workshops 
Building Lecture-rooms (2) © a 
Trades Drawing-office : a Same as above 
(often Carpenters’ shop, p. ) 
grouped Brickecutting ,, . -| BorG 
with Engi- | Plumbers’ A } — Stoves used 
neering). Masons’ > ) 
Plasterers ,, = Any . . .| Plasterers and painters, 
Painters’ . E i / especially latter, should 
be near Art Department 
Teacher’s-room . » + —_ | Not necessary if building 
trades are grouped with 
Engineering Department 
Store for timber and — Next or nearto carpenters 
carpenters work. shop 
Physics and; Lectureroom .. . = 
Electrical Physics laboratory . — Capable of division to give 
| small dark-room for op- 
tical work 
Electrical malar Setar _ | Not near engine-room 
Dynamo-room, p. . - | BorG. | 
| Wiring-shop . . . . a | 
Instrument - making | One shop usually sufficient 
Ehopy Pet. ajay oh 1 =: | 
Teacher’s-room . . . — Near lecture-room or 
laboratories 
Photometric gallzry . = | Near laboratories 
Chemical Lecture-room o= 
ge apart a wok fe 4 
aborato «~ *} ith two or three sma 
eee room rs ' Top floor: « rooms 
SEOTGME I Men Pear os a 2 Fr 
Teacher’s-room ,. + + = Near lecture-room or labo- 
ratory 
Teacher's private labo- 
ratory... +s —_ Next teacher’s room 
Photographic | Studio » « - « «© « Top . «... | Also used as lecture-room; 
(often top and N. light 
grouped Dark-rooms (2) » » «| 39 
with 
Chemistry) 
Natural Lecture-rroom . « - = May conveniently be near 
‘ Science Chemistry Department 


Laboratory . + » « 
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Department Rooms i Floor Remarks 
—— pe Se Se =| _ — — — aheniend a ae 
Art | Elementary-roo . .| Top . . . | All art-rooms to have top 
Advanced aA «jie idea Ue dis and N. light 
Life a 2) tsp tee de | With dressing-rooms 
Modelling _,, . «| 5). « » « | With store-room for olay 
Woodcarving ,, Bed a auras 
Metal-working-room .| ,, « + + 
Teacher'stroom «2. 7}. 35, #10 Near other rooms ; topand 
N. light 
Lecture-room . he a ‘| Near other rooms 
Women’s De- | Chasis ayant PU Sreych Car Bir 
partment Ironing ,, a Weert Good light necessary 
| Cookery kitchen . Birstp eta pis ae store-room and meat- 
safe 
Needlework rooms (3). | 5; SE Good light necessary 
’ Gymnasium | . G or First Good ventilation necessary 
Dressing-room_! . With wash- basins 
Social room, f. . - .| First . . . | Near refreshment or read- 
ing-room 
Lady Superintendent’s 
TOGEOR LAL UL sae te IRON lh oii } Near principal entrance to 
Enquiry ofices es. iG an st Women’s Department 
Mistress’s cloak-room . | G or First } Dit 
Soha 7 lavatory . i ate 
Students pope roon Ke: feel Bites 
#5 avatory - (CS ae 
Demonstration room, 
COOKEYY, « \ 0% (a — Next cookery kitchen 
Demonstration voor, | 
TAUNAT I Wea he ee = »>  Jroning room 
Fitting-room,  aress- 
making . Circe _ ;, needlework rooms 
Bath-room,gymnasiune ae »,  dressing-room 
Music Depart-| Choral and orchestral | Asisolated as possible from 
ment rooms (one large and _— all lecture-rooms, class- 
one small) . i rooms, or laboratories. 
Pianoforte-rooms (3) . —_ Might form part of great 
hall 
Administra- Inquiry _ office Ground floor | Next main entrance 
tive Secretary's ,, f. at front of | With safe 
Clerk’s ae Woke building . | One large room or two 
Principal's room, f. small 
Tavatoryut Sie. satin Ga wut. . | Near principal’s room 
Council-room. .'. .|G.. . . | Any convenient position 
| near offices 
Staff Teachers) common | i 
TOOMAR i wets oe G . «+ « | Near-main entrance 
Cloak-room (men) G 
Lavatory (men) |G 
Porter's room. . . .|G . + + -,| With store-room and lava- 
tory 
Recreative Gymnasium (men) G .. . . | Good ventilation necessary 
and Social Dressing-room 
| (students) . » | _ With wash-basins 
Dressing-room 
(instructor) . . } = 
Refreshmient-room™., . | G ste. s,.- |) Next» kitehen” and -near- 
Women’s Department 
Social-room, f. . « 
Club-room, eas a | Cran Beer Small room for secretaries 
Reading-room, f. ere oman |. Sometimes in one room 
Preeren library haiaeeoeh one ty 
Bath-room,Gymnasium |G. .- . | Next dressing-room 
General Engine-room 5 iG... ., At back of building where 
[ Botterroom | c | noise will not disturb 
Coal-store wire | classes 
Receivingroom ..|G. . . .| Next entrance to which 
goods come 
Men’s cloak-room (eg ¢ | | Near main entrance 
Men’s lavatory Gry ay 
Kitchent ie a ees, |G rebetstuona, |p Nextus wet cshment-room, 
with scullery, store, and 
Servants’ lavatory coal cupboards 
(women) ... =; = | Near kitchen 
Each floor 


Store cupboards. . 


technic :— 


APPENDIX B. 
Size and accommodation of chief rooms at Battersea Poly- 


Department | Room Size | Accommodation 
Ree a SEN Sew te 28 abe ey Pye at Ns, 
| | 
Mechanical | Laboratory -. « + - | 43h ft. by 25ft.. Thirty students working 
Engineering | | at different experiments 
and Building Drawing-office . . . | 45 ft. by 25 ft. Forty-nine students, seven 
Trades | | | _ tablesand lecturer’s table 
| Fitting and machine- 43} ft. by 25 ft. Machines for twelve ; vice- 
| shop | . benches for sixteen 
| Smith’s shop — -and | 32 ft. by 25 ft.) Four forges and room for 
| foundry | } | foundry 
Carpenters’ shop .« ~- | 35 ft. by 25 ft.. Benches for twenty five 
| Brickcutting ,, . «| 32h ft. by 25 ft.. Bench-room for thirty 
| Plumbers’ ,, . . 25 ft. by 22$ft.. Four stoves, and bench- 
|.__ room for twenty-five 
Masons’ s » «| 41 ft. by 8 ft. | Benches for twelve (only 
temporary) , 
| Plasterers’ ,, e + | 23 ft. by 12 ft. Benches for ten (crowded) 
Painters’ A . . | 23 ft. by 21 ft.) Wall-space for sixteen or 
| eighteen students 
Store. . . +. + « « | 1ghft. by r4dft.| 
Physics and Electrical laboratory . | 33 ft. by 32ft.| Forty students working at 
Electrical different experiments 
Physics laboratory . « | 33 ft. by 223 ft. Can be divided into two 
rooms by rolling shutters. 
Thirty to thirty-six stu- 
dents 
Electrical shop. » .« | 23d ft. by 25ft.| 52 ft. of bench-length 
(twenty students). Expl. 
dynamos occupy 18 ft. 
by 12 feet 
Teacher's room . . - | 19} ft. by 14 ft. 
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Department Room Size ° Accommodation 


23 ft. by 12 ft.| 
| soft. by 34 ft. 


Chemical Preparation foom~. 


(-aboratory® omar sein. Forty-nine students. Five 


| fume closets 


Balance room. Five balances 


| Teacher's room . 


. | 17 ft. by 6 ft. 
| 17 ft. by 15 ft. 


Store | r2‘ft, by 5} ft. 
i INS BS GA: | 42 ft. by 12} ft.| Seats for twenty-five and 
Photographic | Studio 4 y 123 Se a ee 
| Dark-rooms (2). . 16 ft. by 13 ft.| Fifteen students each 
Natural Laboratory . | 25 ft. by 23 ft.| Wall benches for fourteen 
Science tables for six 
“Art Elementary-room s2kft. by 22kft.| Freehand seyenty, model 
| drawing thirty 
Advanced “4 26 ft. by 26 ft.| Fifteen students ee 
Life 43 284ft: by 26 ft.| Fifteen students with 
easels, or fifty-four for 
freehand or design, and 
two rooms about 7 ft. 
6 in. square 
Modelling te | 22hft.by 174ft.| Two to twelve students ; 
| clay-room, 7. ft. 6 in. 
| square 
Wood-carving ,, 23 ft. by 174 ft.) Bench-room for twenty- 
| | four 
Teacher's 3 | az ft. by 15 ft.| 
Women’s | Washing ) Taanae |183 ft. by 25 ft.) Six double sinks against 
Department} Ironing ) Y + | 30ft. by 25 ft. | walls; copper and sink; 
tables for thirty ; demon- 
stration platform for 
thirty; two stoves and 
| screen 
Cookery kitchen . 40 ft. by 224 ft.| Fourteen at wall tables, 
| sixteen at centre tables, 
| | two stoves and sink ; plat- 


| form for thirty 
. | 20ft. by 17 ft. | Tables for twelve 
. 32ft. by 17 ft. | Tables for twenty 
| 60 ft. by 30 ft. | Ample room for thirty-six 
| at mass exercises (clubs) 
. 22h ft. by 125 ft. | 


| a . 7... | 24/t. by 228 ft.} 
Mistress’s cloak-room , | r9ft. by 15 ft. | 
Students’ cloak-room , | 21 ft. by 19 ft. | 
Dining and tea-room . | 45 ft. by 22 ft. | 


Needlework-room 


4 9 = ” 
Gymnasium 


| Dressing-room 
| Social 


Recreative | Gymnasium (men) . 62 ft. by 4o ft.| Ample room for fifty at 
and Social | mass exercises (clubs) 
| Dressing-room 
(students) . . . . | 40 ft; by 20 ft. 
Dressing-rooms (2) 
(instructor)... 11 ft. by zo ft. 
Refreshment-room . | 42 ft. by 20 ft. Ten tales for four each, 
and counter 
Social-room - | 454ft. by 22kft. Seats at tables for twenty- 
| Six, other seats for 
ee Be, & twenty-four 
eading-room and ) | ees eats at tables for twenty- 
library Aas } | 33 ft. by 32 ft. six . 
Music Choral-room . - | 42 ft. by r2$ ft.) Chairs for forty to fifty 
Piano-rooms (4) . 16 ft. by r2 ft. 
Adminis- Inquiry office 254 ft. by 20 ft.| 
trative | Secretary's office « |22h fc. by 14 ft. 
| Clerk’s a . j22hft. by rs5$ft.| 
| Principal's room . 22k ft. by 17 fc. | 
Council : . |25$ ft. by 20 ft._| 
| Teacher's’ .,, 


. j22dft. by 15 fe.| 


Lecture and 
Classrooms 


Lecture-room. - | 34 ft. by 42 ft.| Eleven rows of seats, 234 ft. 
long, lecture table 
Eleven rows of seats, 22 ft. 
long, lecture table, &c. 
Twenty-four desks for 
three each, eight rows; 
lecture table 
Twenty-seven desks for 
three each, nine rows; 
lecture table 
Twenty-six dual desks 
Four rows of desks, 20 ft. 
long, and forty-eight 
| _ chairs 
“4 + + + . . | 24h ft. by 20 ft.) Twenty dual desks 
" 22h ft. by 18ft.| Three rows of desks, 
| 17 ft. 8 in. long, and 
| thirty chairs 


34 ft. by 42 ft. 
33 ft. by 32°ft. 


. | 40 ft. by 25 ft. 


Classroom . 
e ” 


30 ft. by 223 ft. 
244 ft. by 20ft. 


General Engine recom . - | 40 ft. by 25 ft. 


| 
Boilerroom . , , 45 ft. by 25 ft.| 
Coal store. . - . | 18 ft. by 15 ft. | 
| 

| 


Men’s cloak room - |303 ft. byasé ft. 


“A 330 hat and coat hooks 
Kitchen - | 22 ft. by 20 ft. : 


eee 
or 


J The Poet Cowper’s garden and summer-house and the 
Guinea Orchard” and two cottages adjoining, at Olney, 
Buckinghamshire, have been sold to the tenant, a butcher, for 
480/, which is thirty years’ purchase of the present gross 
rental. The “ Guinea Orchard” is used as a waiting-place for 
the fatted sheep brought from the meadows to be slaughtered. 


_ Mr. James Cubitt, as assessor, has awarded the premiums 
in the competition for the West Clayton Street Congregational 
Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The-first goes to the design marked 
“Corner Stone,” by Mr. G. W. Ward ; the second to that 
marked “ Lough Model,” by Messrs. Marshall & Dick ; and 
the third to that marked “ Parkholme,” by Mr. Stephen Piper. 
The successful competitors are all of Newcastle. There were 
twenty-six designs submitted. 


THE NEW SCOTTISH ACADEMICIANS. 


“PHE following biographies of the successful candidates at 
the last election for members of the Royal Scottish 
Academy are published in the Scotsman :— 


Mr. John Lavery was born in the north of Ireland about 
1856, and received his schooling at Ardrossan, in Ayrshire. In 
Glasgow he was for some time in a photographic studio before 
devoting himself entirely to the occupation of an artist. Like 
so many of his Western confréres, he received an early art 
training from Mr. Robert Greenlees. Subsequently he received 
a session at Hetherley’s London School, and in 1881 he came 
under the influence of the Parisian school. For fully three 
years he studied in Paris, and had resolved to settle in France, 
when he paid a visit to Glasgow. Finding the new school 
rising in the “sea-born city,” he gave up the idea of a conti- 
nental atelier. For many years he has been recognised as one 
of the leaders of art in the Western capital, and the originality 
and strength of his work have brought him medals of award 
from Edinburgh, Paris and Munich, the Bavarian Government 
purchasing his picture Lawn Tennis exhibited at the latter place. 
Mr. Lavery possesses remarkable versatility, and is alike suc- 
cessful in impressing his individuality on landscapes, classic 
works and portraiture. 

Mr. W. G. Stevenson is a very popular personage in literary 
and artistic circles in Edinburgh. He is best known by his 
excellent statues of Wallace and Robert Burns, and by his 
entertaining qualities as a raconteur, in which, as in his 
sculpture, he has a distinctly national and patriotic bent. Asa 
student, he competed for the Burns statue at Kilmarnock along 
with members of the Academy, and secured the commission 
against more thana score of competitors. He was the sculptor 


of the Wallace statue in Aberdeen—the largest bronze statue - 


in Scotland—which is 16 feet high, and cost 3,000/7 His 
designs have also been selected for the Burns statues at 
Chicago and Denver, and he has produced quite a number of 
important busts, including those of Earl Lindsay and Lord 
Blythswood. In the present exhibition he has an equestrian 
statuette of the Earl of: Haddington, to be presented to his 
lordship in silver. Mr. Stevenson is also a painter and a 
contributor to contemporary journalism, and in his articles 
reveals his peculiarly rich and racy Scottish humour, which is 
one of his distinguishing characteristics. 

Born in 1839 in the city of St. Mungo, Mr. William Leiper 
was educated at the high school of his native city, and 
received his architectural training in Glasgow in the office of 
Messrs. Bouchier & Cousland, and in London at Mr. William 
White’s. Mr. Leiper possesses artistic tastes so strong that 
for a time he had the intention of settling down as an artist, 
but finally gave up this idea and devoted his attention to 


architectural work. His artistic bent is accentuated in many of 


his designs, and in none more so than in the facade of Messrs. 
Templeton & Co.’s new weaving: factory in the east end of 
Glasgow—a work which displays a wealth of elaborate 
ornamentation unique in this country. Mr. Leiper was also 
the designer of the furniture and internal ornamentation of the 
Russian Imperial yacht Zzvadza, and he recently superintended 
the redecoration of the St. Andrew’s Halls in Glasgow. His 
designs of public buildings include the Dumbarton Burgh Hall 
and Academy, Partick Burgh Hall, Hyndlands Established 
Church, Glasgow; Whiteinch United Presbyterian Church, 
the Catholic Apostolic Church, Glasgow; Kinlochmoidart 
Mansion, Inverness-shire ; Cornhill Mansion, Lanarkshire ; 
Ruthven Tower, Auchterarder ; The Elms, Arbroath ; and 
Mordun, Paisley. 

Mr. John Honeyman was born in Glasgow in 1831, and 
educated at Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh, and at 
Glasgow University. He received his professional training in 
the office of the late Mr. Alexander Munro, architect, Glasgow, 
subsequently starting business for himself, and the firm of which 
he is the principal partner is now known as Honeyman & 
Keppie. Mr. Honeyman is a Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and served on the Council of that body for 
a number of years. He isa past president of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects and of the Glasgow Archzeological 
Society. To both of these institutions he has contributed 
numerous papers, and has published some pamphlets on social 
and sanitary subjects, while he has written also on archzologicat 
matters. He is recognised as one of the leading ecclesiastical 
and domestic architects in Glasgow, and has designed churches, 
not only in this country, but on the Continent, Australia and 
America. In conjunction with his partner, Mr. Keppie, two 
designs sent in by the firm for the new Glasgow Art and Music 
Galleries were placed among the six selected for the final com- 
petition. Amongst his more-notable works may be mentioned 
the Paisley Free Library and Museum, Westbourne Free 
Church, Glasgow ; St. Silas’s Episcopal Church, Glasgow ; Free 
West Church, Perth (which possesses by far the highest spire 
in the Fair City); North Merchiston Church, ‘Edinburgh ; 
Portobello Free Church, Loretto School Chapel, Skipness 
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Castle, Mr. Peter Denny’s mansion at Dumbarton, and Aucha- 
more House, Argyleshire. 

Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, F.I.A.Scot., a pupil of the late 
David Rhind, is a past president of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, having been elected in 1871, and again in 
1886 and 1887, and one of the past vice presidents of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts, and president of the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society. For several years he held an appoint- 
ment in H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. Among executed 
works are Christ Church, Episcopal Church, Mayfield Free 
Church, West Port Free Church, St. Margaret’s Episcopal 
Chapel, St. Matthew’s Church and St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
Edinburgh. In the provinces his work includes St. James’s 
Church, Paisley ; Broxburn United Presbyterian Church and 
manse ; West Kilbride United Presbyterian Church, Woodend 
Free Church and manse, Kirkliston Free Church, Greenbank 
Church, Greenock ; restoration of St. Duthus’s Church, Tain ; 
Free St. Luke’s, Broughty Ferry ; Free Middle Church, Perth ; 
All Souls, Invergowrie; Lasswade Episcopal Church, and 
probably the most important church built in Scotland during 
the past ten years, the Coats Memorial Church, Paisley, being 
erected to the memory of the late Thomas Coats by the 
members of his family. The cost of the church is  80,000/, 
Of mansion-houses, examples are at Ayr, Southdun, Wick, 
Broughty Ferry, and Ferguslie Park, Paisley, for Colonel Elen 
Coats. Of street architecture there are the Edinburgh Café 
Company’s new premises, properties at Paisley, Broughty 
Ferry, and residences on an extensive scale in South Bruntsfield 
Place ; while among buildings for commercial purposes on a 
large scale are the brewery establishment of Messrs. John 
Aitchison & Co., and brewery offices for Messrs. D. & J. M. 
Bernard, Gorgie. When, by the munificence of the late Mr. 
William Nelson, an offer was made to the Government to defray 
the cost of dismantling the great hall of Edinburgh Castle, so 
long lost to view through reappropriation, the works of restora- 
tion were entrusted to Mr. Blanc, who has also recently 
restored the ancient tower known as the Argyll Tower, and 
which now forms so prominent a feature in the group of the 
castle buildings. The monument to King Alexander III., 
erected at Burntisland, was from Mr. Blanc’s design. In 1887 
Mr. Blanc was joined in partnership by. Mr. James Gordon, 
whose early death took place a few years ago, Mr. Blanc has 
long taken a deep interest in the educational advancement of 
his pupils, and not long ago had the gratification to find three 
ef them carrying off leading prizes at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, London. 

It is revealing no secrets to say that Mr. Lavery got 33 
votes to 9 given for Mr. G. O. Reid, Edinburgh, who was in the 
last vote with him. In the first voting for a sculptor, Mr. 
Pittendrigh M‘Gillivray had 22 votes; Mr. W. G. Stevenson, 
20; and Mr. Birnie Rhind, 9. In the last vote, Mr. Stevenson 
had 23 and Mr. M‘Gillivray 21. For the three Architect 
Academicians there were three divisions or ‘“scratchings,” as 
they are called, before the final vote, which was as follows :— 
Mr. Blanc, 39; Mr. Leiper, 33; Mr. Honeyman, 29; and Mr. 
Mackenzie, Aberdeen, 18. Mr. Washington Browne was in the 
third vote, and got 13. The result of the elections, it is under- 
stood, has given general satisfaction to both East and West 
country artists, and is likely to lead to a better feeling between 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow men in the Academy. Hitherto 
the Glasgow men had a grievance that they were not suffi- 
ciently represented in the higher class. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


dee present position of Christ’s Hospital, writes a corre- 
spondent of the 77es, is such as to cause grave solicitude 
to the devoted friends of that noble charity. Some time ago 
the Duke of Cambridge, the president of the governing body, 
gave expression to his fears as to the absolute ruin of the 
foundation unless remedial measures were speedily devised, 
and various plans have been suggested for strengthening the 
position of the hospital. Little or nothing has come of them, 
however, and now the authorities have announced their firm 
and unalterable determination to proceed with the Horsham 
site. This decision has carried consternation to those who 
know the disastrous results which it must involve. The 
arguments against this policy have been ably, but temperately, 
put forth in a pamphlet, just privately published, entitled 
“ Christ’s Hospital, 1895 ; and the Parliamentary Scheme (1890) 
for its Reconstruction.” The writer is understood to be one 
who is well entitled to speak with authority, both because of 
his own past services to the hospital and his intimate knowledge 
of its present position. He seems not only clearly to de- 
monstrate that it would be almost suicidal to remove the 
schools to Horsham, but he makes many valuable suggestions 
for saving the charity and rescuing it from its present deplor- 
able position. 
The original purpose of the founders of Christ’s Hospital 


was that it should be a charitable school for the poorer children 
of both sexes. Gradually, however, the idea began to prevail 
that boys only should be educated, and eventually they 
monopolised the foundation, though a few girls still. continued 
to be educated in order to preserve the endowments. But the 
movement for the higher education of girls has acquired such 
force that happily the hospital is now being to some extent 
carried forward with the tide. The education of girls is 
receiving much more attention than it did, and there is every 
hope that it will soon make considerable progress in the schools. 
Another point is that the class of boys and girls educated is 
undergoing a change, many more being now educated with a 
view to a livelihood in commerce, or situations in the Civil 
Service, &c. As regards the support which the school needs, 
and its future policy, it is felt to be far better, say, to educate 
double the number of boys under a system of partial payment 
than it is a much smaller number entirely out of charity. 
Under the new regulations, one-third of the whole number of 
scholars will still have their education quite free, while two- 
thirds will be subject to such payments as the authorities may 
determine. The fees thus available will largely augment the 
income of the charity. 

But the most pressing questions in connection with the 
charity are those of site and finance. Since the parliamentary 
scheme of 1890 became law, little has been done by the 
Council of Almoners, who are now practically the governing 
body, except what will have to be undone. It is admitted that 
they have done all they could to persuade the public that the 
scheme was financially impracticable, but no figures have been 
submitted in support of this opinion. However, it is true that 
the maintenance of the school in Newgate Street, even with a 
reduced number of boys, has absorbed more than the annual 
income. This is not surprising when the cost of maintenance 
in London is always 30 per cent. more than it is in the country. 
It is further pointed out that the sale of the land in London 
would have realised far more than was necessary for the pur- 
chase of land and the erection of new buildings in the country 
for the boarding schools. 

The scheme required the maintenance of the boarding 
school “within a convenient distance of the City of London.” 
Two sites were consequently brought before the Governors— 
one at Horsham, containing about 1,100 acres, and one at 
Wimbledon, containing only 97 acres. The site at Wimbledon 
may be dismissed at once as being far too small. It would 
afford 1 acre only for twelve boys, as compared with 1 acre for 
every five boys at the Charterhouse School in Surrey, I acre 
for five boys at the Haileybury School in Hertfordshire, 
and 1 acre tor every eight boys at the Marlborough School in 
Wiltshire. Besides this, Wimbledon will soon be absorbed in 
the Metropolis. Turning to the Horsham site, Mr. Rogers 
Field, one of the ablest sanitary authorities of the day, has 
reported that it is wholly unfit for the purpose for which it has 
been selected and purchased. He states that 75 per cent. of 
the land is strong clay, and that the whole is quite unsuitable 
for a large public school. The site, too, is not only not “ within 
a convenient distance of the City of London,” but it is cold, 
bleak and ill-adapted as a residence for young boys and girls. 
It is, further, five times larger than is necessary, and it is clear 
that there must be something against it, or 60,000/. worth of 
buildings would not have been disposed of for 45,000/. if the 
site were of a quality and character suitable for a great public 
school like Christ’s Hospital and equal to others which could 
be obtained. The Horsham site has been generally con- 
demned, and if the Almoners, who are in charge of the physical 
health and well-being of at least 1,000 persons, go forward with 
the erection of buildings upon a site which has been so 
emphatically condemned by one of our leading sanitary 
authorities, they will incur a terrible responsibility. 

The writer of the pamphlet before us points to a district in 
Kent, a portion of which has already been utilised with the 
happiest results by the Governors of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital for a country home for their convalescent patients] 
The site is about fifteen miles from London, on the high ground 
lying between the rivers Dart and Cray, with an excellent 
supply of water from the Kent Water Company’s mains. The 
soil is healthy, the surroundings beautiful, and the land is 
productive in all the best fruits. It is believed to be still 
possible to secure a site of 2co acres suitable for Christ’s 
Hospital on the sloping banks of the upper sections of the 
Dart or the Cray for 4o/. or 50/. per acre. 

Turning to the question of finance, the writer points out 
that with the practical disappearance of the old donation 
governors under the new scheme, the charity must be made to 
a much larger extent self-supporting. By the tables which he 
appends to his pamphlet he shows that this is perfectly feasible. 
His estimate of the sale of the land and buildings of the old 
schools in London is 340,000/. Against this is to be set an 
expenditure of 293,700/. for boarding schools and day schools 
and 14,000/. on borrowed money, thus leaving a balance for 
contingencies of 32,300/. As to the estimated annual revenue 
and expenditure account for the schools, he demonstrates how 
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the revenue can be made to balance the expenditure, and 
fortifies his statement by the revenue and expenditure of other 
schools. In fact, the financial part of his plan cannot be too 
closely studied by the Almoners, for he evidently speaks with 
authority. 

Whilst no one would desire to preserve a foundation which 
had lost its usefulness and prestige, that cannot be said of 
Christ’s Hospital. It still lives strongly in the affections of the 
people. It would cause the deepest regret to the citizens of 
London, and to Englishmen generally, if the energies of this 
time-honoured foundation were to be crippled, and its centuries 
of usefulness to receive a severe check. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

HE following characteristic letter from Mr. Labouchere 

appears in the 7zmes :— 

I am the owner of the house numbered 5 Old Palace Yard, 
Whose “public spirit and patriotism is so well known ® that 
Mr. Lowther Bridger is of opinion that I will at once vacate it 
in order that it may be pulled down, in order to complete the 
view of one of the most beautiful, architectural objects in the 
world. This estimate of my public spirit and patriotism ts 
most flattering to me, but I am afraid that it is one to which 
my fallible nature is not likely to rise. : 

Seriously, I do not believe that the view of the chapter- 
house would be bettered were my house purchased and pulled 
down, unless several other houses were also purchased and 
pulled down. These are two houses tenanted at present by 
canons of Westminster Abbey, the house now occupied by 
Government offices, and three or four houses in Abingdon 
Street, thus bringing the open space before the Palace of 
Westminster to the line of the Victoria tower. Some sort of 
cloister, moreover, would then have to be built to shut out the 
backs of the houses, &c., beyond this line. The total cost for 
this improvement would probably be above _100,000/., for land 
and houses are somewhat expensive about here, owing to the 
demand for offices close by the Houses of Parliament. 

Were the House of Commons to be asked to vote on such 
an outlay, it is evident that it would not be influenced by any 
consideration in regard to my convenience—nor ought it to be. 
Personally I find myself comfortable where I am, and have no 
desire to be expropriated, even though I. should obtain the 
usual 1o per cent. above the market value of my property. As 
one of the guardians of the public purse I should be against 
the outlay, because I think that the sum is too large to spend 
out of public funds upon bettering a view of the Westminster 
chapter-house.. If money were no object, or if anyone would 
place unlimited funds at my disposal, I, although no architect, 
would undertake to better the view of most public buildings. 
I would pull down all the houses in Abingdon Street, and 
St. Margaret’s Church, in order to open out the view of 
Westminster Abbey ; I would pull down all the houses round 
St. Pauls Cathedral, in order to open out. the view of that 
cathedral ; and I would spend about 300,000/. in opening out 
the view of the new Law Courts. This, however, would be a 
mere commencement; for there are many other beautiful 
architectural objects in London which would be improved 
by pulling down their present surroundings. 


TESSERA. 


Symbolic Ornament. 


ira sean or symbolic decoration has entered largely 
into many styles, but then its meaning was well known 
and easily read. There was a language, so to speak, of 
emblems which was eloquent and full of expression, and its 
utter decline during the last centuries is to be regretted. There 
is no doubt that it will ere long be once more systematised. 
The Mithraic symbols, the human-headed and winged bulls of 
Assyria, the globe and wings of Egypt, the coiled serpent, the 
circle and triangle, the phoenix within a circle, the pelican and 
young—all those symbols which have a universal application 
and are not the exponents of any one sect or of one exclusive 
system of thought are worthy of being made use of by the 
ornamental artist, and deserve to be understood by every 
observer. This, however, must bea work of time. At present, 
emblematic ornament, though frequently made use of by the 
illustrators of printed works, is usually passed over unnoticed 
and is seldom understood. An illustrated work of popular and 
universal emblems is a desideratum in our literature, nor would 
it remain unheeded, for there is nothing pleases the human 
mind more than to discover a hidden analogy between matter 
and spirit, and to detect, as it were, an idea in disguise. 
Coloured Sculpture. 
If the object of art is merely to impress the beholder with 


the most vivid possible appearance of reality, where are we 
to stop? There can be no doubt that not only upon the 


multitude, but upon educated persons also of. a_ sensitive 
nature, coloured sculpture produces more effect than ghostly 
white marble, or any single tinted material. The coloured 
sculpture of Spain especially, during the seventeenth 
century, practised by such men as Juan Juni, Hernandez and 
others, is certainly most impressive and life-like. Badly done, 
it is wretched stuff, as seen, for example, in the baptistery at 
Novara ; but a very striking example is to be seen still in San 
Satiro, Milan, “The Deposition from the Cross,” which must 
assuredly affect people more than a marble group could do, 
For high art, no colour ; for popular art, paint. 


Pompeian Art. 


The mosaic pictures from Pompeii in the Naples Museum 
are characterised, like the sculpture, by wonderful truth to 
nature and clever execution, not too neat; they present all 
sorts of subjects, history, fable, social life, genre, animals ; 
one piece representing a scene in the sea, with all sorts of 
marine creatures, a striking incident being a fight between an 
octopus and a lobster. In late cases columns are encrusted 
with very beautiful ornamental designs and figures—most 
effective. The paintings are of every class in subject and 
execution, from the roughest sketch to the highest finish, 
forming a worthy wind up to the great works of the Greek 
school, as seen on the earlier vases. The same rule holds 
good in Classic asin Christian art—there was a regular mode 
of representing certain subjects, varied according to the ability 
and good taste of the artist. Thus we meet with many 
repetitions of one subject, slightly dissimilar, such as 
Perseus and Andromeda, Hercules, Mercury, Bacchus, &c. 
Some outlines of design, -slightly touched in with sepia, 
are very interesting, showing a similar process to our own. 
The freehand drawing, both of figures and ornament, is 
perfectly extraordinary, and proves what great practice the 
artists must have had. Great praise also is to be awarded 
to the raised stucco-work; the modeller, the painter and 
mosaicist were equally expert; but the architectural frame- 
work, so to speak, is often poor, weak and capriciously designed. 
The variety, fancy and cleverness of execution which dis- 
tinguish the others do not suit the sterner art of architecture, 
and, of course, truth to nature finds no scope here. As regards 
the sculpture, it is truly wonderful, so numerous and so fine are 
the subjects, in marble, terra-cotta and bronze, that one can 
hardly select. The bronzes are all very dark and stand out 
well against a yellow wall; many of them have coloured eyes,, 
and we do not dislike their effect, which, indeed, is very striking. 
The terra-cottas also were coloured, as many and important 
examples here prove, and the lamps were gilt, silvered, &c. 
These terra-cottas are most amusing, for the greatest works 
are to be found caricatured ainongst them, with a fine spirit of 
fun. The richness of fancy, variety and truth to nature, the 
vigour and life of all this sculpture, especially the bronzes, must 
be seen, words fail to express their merit; they are tull of 
inspiration for every lover and student of art. 


Fitness and Proportion. 


The propriety or fitness of any building intended for the 
habitation of man (as seen from without) consists chiefly in 
two things—first, in its stability ; and secondly, in its being 
sufficient for the support of the roof. Walls in every country, 
at the same period of time, are nearly of an equal thickness. 
It is easy, therefore, for the spectator to judge from their external 
appearance whether they are or are not sufficient for these two 
purposes. In plain buildings intended merely for use, and 
without any view to ornament, it is these considerations which 
chiefly determine our opinions of proportion. When the walls 
are of such a height as seems sufficient both for their own 
stability and for the support of the weight which is imposed 
upon them, and when the distance between them is such as 
appears sufficient for supporting the weight of the roof, we 
consider the house as well or as properly proportioned. When 
any of these circumstances, on the contrary, are different, 
when the walls are either so high as to seem insecure, or the 
roof so large as to seem too heavy for its support, or the side 
walls so distant as to beget an opinion of its insecurity, we say 
that the building in such particulars is ill-proportioned. In 


such cases, what we mean by proportion is merely fitness for the _ 


ends of stability and support, and as this fitness cannot be very 
accurately measured, and is in itself capable of wide limits, there 
are accordingly no accurate proportions of this kind, and no 
architect has ever attempted to settle them. The general con- 
clusions that we have formed from experience with regard to 
the fitness of such forms, are the sole guides of our opinion. 
with respect to these proportions. It may be observed also 
that our sentiments of the proportions of such buildings depend 
upon the nature of the buildings, and even upon the materials’ 
of which they are composed. Gothic buildings, of which we 
know the walls are considerably thicker than those of modern 
days, admit of greater height, and of a greater appearance of 
weight in the roof than buildings of the present age. A house 
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’ built of brick- or of wood does not admit of the same height of 
wall, &c., with a house built of stone, because the walls are 
seldom so strong. A house which is united with others admits 
of a greater height than if it stood alone, because we conceive 
it to be supported by the adjoining houses. And a building 
which has no roof, or nothing which it appears to support, as a 
tower or spire, admits of a much greater height than any other 
species of building. These principles are all that seem to 
regulate the external proportions of simple buildings, all of 
them so obviously depending upon fitness that it is unnecessary 
to illustrate them further. 


Gainsborough and Landscape Painting. 


Who cared to inquire into the youthful powers of 
Gainsborough in landscape? ‘The eminent painter, whose 
contempt for the follies of mankind kept even pace with his 
acute observation of them, was so disgusted at the blind 
preference paid to his powers of portraiture that, for many 
years of his residence at Bath, he regularly shut up all his 
landscapes in the back apartments of his house, to which no 
common visitors were admitted. The landscape that first 
found its way into any collection was purchased of him by 
- Henry Hoare, of Stourhead, on a friend’s recommendation, and 
so little even then was the merit of Gainsborough duly esti- 


mated, that Mr. Bampfylde, a dilettante in painting, being on | 


a visit at Stourhead, offered to mend Gainsborough’s Sheep by 
repainting them, and was allowed to do so. They were after- 
wards restored to their original “ deficiencies ” by the taste and 
good sense of another ewner of the picture. 


The Strozzi Palace, Florence. 


The whole form of this building is a square, and one-third 


exceeding in length ; the cornice is about one-thirteenth of the 
whole height; the entrance door (including its component 
mouldings) a square, and one-third exceeding in height ; the 
windows, including their component mouldings, average a 
square and a half exceeding in height. The whole building 
- as it stands is generally allowed to be almost a perfect work, 
harmonious in its parts, and pleasing in the idea of compact 
strength and massiveness which it presents to the mind. Yet 
none of these proportions is beautiful as regards the proauction 
of beauty, but excellent for the expression of the character 
required. The least variation, the placing of a Palladian 
string-course, or even the string-course of any palace of the 
Raphael or Peruzzi school, the substitution of a cyma for the 
present extraordinary ovoid form of principal moulding of 
strings would detract from the perfect harmony which it holds 
as it stands, the character of the curve being massive, the 
cyma being graceful. 


Formal Gardening. 


When men first began to consider a garden as a subject 
‘capable of beauty, or of bestowing any distinction upon its 
_possessor, it was natural that they should endeavour to render 
its form as different as possible from that of the country around 
-it, and to mark to the spectator as strongly as they could both 
the design and the labour which they had bestowed upon it. 
Irregular forms, however convenient or agreeable, might still 
be the production of nature ; but forms perfectly regular and 
divisions completely uniform immediately excited the belief of 
design, and with this belief all the admiration which follows 
the employment of skill or even of expense. That this prin- 
ciple would naturally lead the first aftists in gardening to the 
‘production of uniformity may easily be conceived, as even at 
present, when so different a system of gardening prevails, the 
common people universally follow the first system, and even 
the men of the best taste, in the cultivation of waste or 
neglected lands, still enclose them by uniform lines and in 
regular divisions, as more immediately signifying what they 
wish should be signified, their industry or spirit in their 
improvement. As gardens, however, are both a costly and 
permanent subject, and are of consequence less liable to the 
influence of fashion, this taste would not easily be altered, and 
the principal improvements which they would receive would 
consist rather in the greater employment of uniformity and 
expense than in the introduction of any new design. The 
whole history of antiquity, accordingly, contains not a single 
instance where this character was deviated from, in a spot 
considered solely as a garden, and till within the last century, 
and in this country, it seems not anywhere to have been 
imagined that a garden was capable of any other beauty than 
what might arise from utility and from the display of art and 
design. It deserves also further to be remarked that the 
additional ornaments of gardening have in every country 
partaken of the same character, and have been directed to the 
purpose of increasing the appearance and the beauty of art and 
of design. Hence jets d’eau, artificial fountains, regular cas- 
cades, trees in the form of animals, &c., have in all countries 


been the principal ornaments of gardening. The violation of like the German, 


the usual appearances of nature in such objects strongly 
exhibited the employment of art. They accorded perfectly, 
therefore, with the character which the scene was intended to 
have, and they increased its beauty as they increased the effect 
of that quality upon which this beauty was. founded, and 
intended to be founded. 


John Opie, R.A. 


To original conception and ideal arrangement of his subject, 
Opie added a powerful execution, dependent in great measure 
on the value of his model. _Hesought expression and character 
in simplicity ; and, with the faculty of real genius, he saw 
nature distinctly and forcibly in one point above all others. 
That point was the truth of colour, as it is conveyed to the eye 
through the atmosphere in varying degrees of distance. He 
represented local hues in all their tones and proportions, 
whether in light or shade, with perfect uniformity ; and this 
appearance of truth was invariable in all his works. His por- 
traits as well as his pictures in general, possessed breadth in 
an eminent degree. They unvaryingly possessed, in a strong 
manner, the general expression of character ; they were (though 
not always) deficient in some of the refined discriminations 
which mark the highly polished heads of Raphael, Titian and 
Reynolds, With the talents of the artist let us next compare 
the progress of his success as far as it affected the art itself. 
On the desultory manner in which Opie gained access to the 
professional path of painting it would be superfluous to remark. 
His disadvantages in that respect were numerous and he over- 
came them. Great, however, as are the advantages of early 
education, assisted by erudition and instruction, it may be con- 
tended by those who think genius everything, that its unshackled 
flights are more propitious to the outset of eminent talents. 
But grant that they are so—grant that an extraordinary genius 
had found its way.to the contest for eminence in the most 
favourable manner—what was to be found to aid its progress ? 
Opie, in his early course, imitated, imbibed, rivalled every 
degree and mode of art of which he was capable of judging. 
In the narrow sphere which bounded his observations he saw 
little or nothing worthy of his imitation, and his style was bold 
and puerile. When he was conducted to London and his eyes 
had opened on the maturer powers of Reynolds and his con- 
temporaries ; when his mind had been enriched by studying 
the numerous works of painting in the cabinets of the Metro- 
polis, he still imitated and rivalled. His standard of competi- 
tion was raised—he glowed with more elevated ambition—he 
panted for the contest of superior renown But what course 
was open for the pursuits of rivalry? Should he enter the lists 
with Barry and swell the catalogue of their bounties who 
Help to bury whom they helped to starve ?” or should he con- 
tend with the great historical painter of the day and meet with 
him the mortifying apathy of the public, only at length awakened 
to the triumph of septuagenary toil? Or should he seek some 
great public course in which his ardent mind might expand 
its superior faculties ; where he might strive to adorn his age, 
“ And make the world to come his own?” No such path 
existed. The utmost scope of exertion within his view was, 
like his fellows, to paint portraits—diligently to profess himself 
a portrait-painter—even that a precarious calling, but the only 
one which it was in his power to unite with necessary subsist- 
ence. Opie achieved only what could not be prevented. His 
capacious mind had not, at the time of his early death, com- 
pleted half its stores ; and it may be doubted, even by those 
who regarded him with the fondest and proudest partiality, 
whether he could be said to have yet arrived at originality— 
to have yet opened the sluices of a saturated mind. He was 
born for competition, he was impelled by the force of a native 
ambition to contend for eminence with whatever he saw most 
elevated in his profession. He rose to mix his name with the 
highest of our school such as he found it existing. Had he 
met it in a still more elevated state—nay, had he met the 


school of Phidias or Apelles—it is a probable deduction from 


what he actually accomplished, that the unquenchable spirit of 
emulation which animated his whole mind would have raised 
him near to a level with the highest. The degree, therefore, of 
what has been lost in the instance of Opie, from the total 
absence of encouragement on the part of the State, is equally 
problematical as in the case of Barry. Both these great artists 
may be brought as additional, irrefragable instances of the 
national loss incurred by the reluctance of our Government to 
extend its protection to the progress of painting. 


English Individualism in Art. 


The bewilderment over English individualism, the inability 
to appreciate an art without law, except such as each man 
makes for himself, is natural in a German, accustomed every- 
where to look for order, from the guidance of external 
authority in matters political ; from internal law, theory, prin- 
ciple, in matters zsthetic and scientific. Our individualism 
in art must astonish the Frenchman almost as much as the 
German,. though for different: reasons. If not accustomed, 
to bow to the regulative power of the idea, 
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the Frenchman is used, at least in the higher walks of. art, to | 
the magisterial influence of the atelier and the French 
Academy at Rome. For the one reason or the other, that 
individualism, on which we are wont to pride ourselves, 
appears to the foreigner hopeless, aimless lawlessness, He 
admits that it gives free play to originality, but it seems to him 
destructive of steady progress in art at home, and of all power, 
for great public or national purposes, of anything like a dis- 
tinctive national style, as well as fatal to the influence of 
English art abroad. It condemns our school to isolation 
amongst the schools of Europe, just as it condemns each 
master of that school to isolation among his brethren. Against 
these advantages, English artists havé till now been content 
to set the greater liberty secured on our plan for the individual 
mind and hand. And even the French and German art critic 
must admit that in this matter the great esthetic currents of 
the time set rather in the same direction as English feeling and 
practice. Realism—the direct resort to nature for a source of 
law as well as a fountain of inspiration—is every day en- 
croaching even on the most jealously guarded preserves of 
academicism in France and idealism in Germany. Acade- 
micism being the more practical of these two powers, holding 
the purse as well as the sceptre, and laying down rules which 
can be obeyed mechanically in great measure, makes the 
stouter fight. She maintains the long-descended claims of 
style, can appeal to an illustrious genealogy, and can point to 
her titles and muniments in the masterpieces of the sixteenth 
century. She has, besides, the dispensing of academic 
fauteuils and liberal Government purchases and commissions. 
German idealism—more professorial, bookish and thoughtful— 
can appeal abundantly to “the inner consciousness,” but 
Ssparely to practical results. She may hug herself on distin- 
guished triumphs of the intellect, but can boast none of the 
pencil. The great religious or national cyclical works of 
Cornelius or Schnorr at Munich are most admired where they 
are only known through the engraver. The best thing’ that 
could happen to nine-tenths of the “ ideal” frescoes of Bavaria, 
Saxony and Prussia, is that they should disappear from the 
walls—as in many places they are disappearing—after the 
graver has put them into black and white. Even the works of 
Kaulbach in the New Museum or the Campo Santo at Berlin, 
where in a vast series of profoundly combined compositions he 
unrolls the whole profane and sacred history of the world, form 
no exception to this verdict. Let those who wish to retain 
their respect for the conceiver and designer of these enor- 
mous embodiments of deeply-pondered theories of race, and 
elaborately-balanced views of human destiny, be content with 
the engravings, and not venture acquaintance with the pictures. 


What is Colour? 


Newton discovered the white light of the sun net to be 
homogeneous, but formed of seven colours, and that the tints 
of objects are due to their power of decomposing white light 
and reflecting various portions of it to the observer's eye. That 
the separate rays which form what is called the solar spectrum 
are unequally refrangible, so that when white light is de- 
decomposed by means of a prism, the different colours which 
compose it may be observed separately on a. screen placed. to 


receive them. That red, the least refrangible, will be seen at 
one end of the coloured band or spectrum, while violet, the 
most refrangible, will be seen at the other, the arrangement of 
the colours, which should be borne in mind, being red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet. Also that beyond the 
red-coloured and the violet rays at the two extremes, other rays, 
the ultra-red and the ultra-violet, exist, known respectively by 
their heat-giving or chemical effects. Colour, then, results from 
the power which objects have to reflect certain parts of the 
white light. How are these rays of light supposed to meet our 
eyes? A certain light, elastic element is supposed to pervade 
everything in space ; this element, which is called “ether,” is 
made to vibrate or undulate by such agencies as heat and light. 
Not only can light produce these vibrations in its compound 
condition of white light, but each of its components, the 
coloured lights, has the same effect. Thus when we see a 
coloured opject it would seem that certain waves only of those 
which constitute white light are transmitted to our eye, and 
these waves give to the object its characteristic colour. This, 
then, is the accepted explanation of colour, and the colour- 
sense, or perception of colour, will now be considered. These 
waves, these undulations forming a certain portion of white 
light, reach the eye, and exert a certain influence on the expan- 
sion of the optic nerve at the back of the eye, termed the 
retina ; Corresponding vibrations are set up, it is thought, in 
the optic nerve, and an impression is thus produced on the 
brain which enables the colour to be recognised. Thus Young 
and Helmholtz supposed that, since all colours can be produced 
by different combinations of the three primary colours, red, 
green and blue (or rather violet), three sets of nerve fibres 
must exist in the retina, each of which is sensitive to one of 
these sets of rays. , This, however, it should be said, is by no 
means proved to be the case. 
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The Crown Works. 


SIR,—We shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly mention 
in your issue of this week that our saw-mills and Joiners’ shops 
were not destroyed in the fire that occurred here on the 12th 
inst., and that we are able to continue work as usual.—Yours. 
faithfully, Hices & HILL, 

Crown Works, South Lambeth Road, London, S.W. : 
February 18, 1896. 


GENERAL. 


Captain W. W. May, R.N., curator of the Painted” Hall, 
Greenwich Hospital, a member of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours, died in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on the 
14th inst. He served in the Arctic Expedition of 1852-54, 

The Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy which was 
opened on Saturday contains 414 oil-paintings, thirty-four 
examples of sculpture, besides water-colour drawings, archi- 
tectural drawings and works in black and white, The number 
of works sent in was 1,446. 


The Foundation-stone of the old pier at Ayr has been 
exhumed in course of rebuilding the south wall of the harbour. 
It bears the inscription :—“ Laid by the Earl of Dumfries on 
September 23, 1,772.” 

M. Frémiet, the sculptor, is engaged on a colossal statue 
of St. Michael, which is intended to crown the abbey buildings 
on Mont-Saint-Michel. 

M. Charles Normand, architect, has obtained the Prix 
Bailly of the Académie des Beaux-Arts for his publication, 
“T’Ami des Monuments et des Arts, l’Itinéraire Artistique de 
Paris, Corpus des Monuments Grecs,” and other works. 

The Late Edward Hargitt’s remaining works in oil and 
water-colours will be sold at Christie’s on to-morrow and 
Monday. 

Professor von Tschudi has received the appointment of 
director of the National Galley in Berlin. He had formerly 
charge of Medizval and Renaissance sculpture. ; 


The Tapestries belonging to the cathedral of Rheims, 
illustrating scenes in the life of Saint Remi, have been restored 
at the Gobelins factory. 

Professor F. W. Chandler, of the architectural depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed consulting architect to the Mayor of Boston. Under 
the amended charter of the city, passed last year, it is the 
duty of the Mayor to approve all plans for municipal 
buildings, as well as the selection of architects for them. * 

The Mayor of Lichfield has promised to make an effort 
to establish a Johnsonian Museum in the town during his year 
of office. 

A Fire Brigade Station and Workshops are to be 
erected in King Street, Aberdeen, at a cost of 15,0c0/, 

A Free Lecture on “Architecture” will be given on 
Tuesday evening at King’s College by Professor B. Fletcher. 

The Late Mr. John Morris, of Mains, has bequeathed the 
residue of his estate, amounting to between 4,coo/. and 5,000/,, 
for the purchase of pictures exhibited in Dundee Fine Art 
Exhibition, to be placed in a permanent collection of the city. 
The money has to be invested and the revenue utilised for the 
purchase of the pictures, the trustees having power to allow the 
revenue to accumulate to secure a high-class picture. 

Mr. Claude Phillips has been appointed an examiner for 
archzeology and art in the university of Edinburgh. 

Mr. T. H. Healey read a paper on the “Evolution of 
Architecture” before the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian 
Society on Friday last. 

The “City Press” says:—The removal of an old house 
to the north of the Dutch Church in Austinfriars, City, has, it 
is believed, resulted in allocating the position of the cloister 


formerly existing at the Augustinian priory there. The Dutch 


Church represents the nave of the priory church, the choir, 
transepts and steeple of which were destroyed at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. The excavations have revealed a 
wall attached to a fourteenth-century archway, already known 
to exist in the wall of the now demolished house. Several 
stone ceiling bosses, once forming part of a series of groined 
roofs, have also been recovered, and the theory is that the 
relics are those of the priory cloister. . If so, that building 
stood in the angle between the nave of the church and) the 
north transept, and was at least 70 feet long by 4o feet wide. 
Part of the present Austinfriars Square occupies the. ‘site. 
There appears to be every probability of the theory béing 
correct. 
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In the course of an address to the Glasgow Juridical 
Society on Tuesday, Sheriff Sprens referred to some of the 
defects in the Jaw of employer’s liability which are mcre 
onerous to builders than to other classes. He said he 
would cordially support an amendment to the existing law, 
making a master liable for the fault of any foreman that 
had caused an accident, and would define a foreman to be 
any superintendent or foreman or superior workman to 
whose orders the injured workman was bound to conform. 
Whatever might be said for the theory of making a master re- 
sponsible for managers and superior workmen as the master’s 
agents, he condemned as utterly unjust and impolitic the pro- 
posals to make him liable for accidents occasioned through the 
fault or negligence of ordinary servants. He assented to 
the theory that there should be joint and several liability of 
contractors and sub-contractors. While he was of opinion 
that 150/. was too small a limit of compensation to fix in a 
cast-iron way, he still thought that some limit should be 
fixed. If the recommendation of the committee was given 
effect to by the substitution of 300/ for 150/., he would 
think their recommendation right. As to notice of the 
accident, in the ordinary case the six months’ limit should 
still obtain. Whenever there was reasonable excuse owing 
to illness or disability due to the accident, but on 
that ground alone, it should still. be in the power of 
the judge to allow the action to proceed though brought 
after the six months’ limit. There was no logical reason 
for barring jury trials in the Sheriff Courts. ‘There should 
be no distinction between the ends of the island in this 
matter. He confessed he was very clearly of the opinion 
that cases would not be more satisfactorily disposed of 
in this way than by the Sheriff sitting without a jury. As 
regarded speculative actions, Sheriff Spens said he considered 
that the honour of the legal. profession demanded that the 
subject should be looked into. 


Amonc the luminaries that surrounded GOETHE, one 
of the most prominent was CHRISTOPH MARTIN WIELAND. 
He might be considered as one of the few stylists of his 
time. His versatility was extraordinary. He served as a 


“Director of Chancery,” a professor of philosophy, a | 


dramatist, a translator of the Classics and SHAKESPEARE, 
besides writing numerous poems, dialogues of the gods, 
editing a periodical, and directing the education of young 
princes. Like LeiGH Hunt he was, however, charged with 
‘being sensuous, although he was as rigidly moral as the 
English writer. He was called the German VoLTairE, the 
German <ARrosTo, and it was even suggested he was a 
German Prato. But WIELAND was a man who gauged 
the progress of humanity by the progress in art, and opposed 
-all those who would put the useful into opposition with the 
beautiful, and on that account Philistinism made of him an 
enemy: It still pursues him by undervaluing his works. 
Another instance of the endurance of the enmity has just 
been shown. ‘WIELAND’s house in Weimar was proposed 
‘for demolition. -Many of the people who are proud of the 
GOETHE cycle wished to retain it, and it could be purchased 
on terms that would impose a very light burden on the 
State. But prejudice is too strong, and the demolition has 
been sanctioned by the constituted authorities. 


ANOTHER report on Peterborough Cathedral has come 
from Mr. Pearson, R.A. It contains some curious facts 
about the foundations which add'to the puzzles revealed by 
the former reports of the architects. It appears that in the 
foundation of the northern of the two great piers the 
‘masonry of the plinth went down some 18 inches, and 
below that there was a rubble foundation extending. con- 
siderably beyond the line of the plinth and about 4 feet 
6 inches thick. There was then a bed'of marl and gravel 
3 feet 3 inches thick overlying the limestone rock. On the 
top of the rock water stood. The line of the foundations did 
not appear to coincide with the line of the bases of the piers, 
but took a much wider angle and covered a much 
larger space than ordinary foundations. The founda- 


'them now than when they were first inserted. 


to avoid exaggerating the defect of the pillars. 


tions of the southern pier were found to.be generally 
similar, though the dimensions varied somewhat, but 
the material lying between the bottom of the foundations 
and the rock was better than in the other case, there 
being a considerable admixture of gravel with the mar). 
Mr. Pearson thinks that the bolts cunnected with timber. 
work inside near the foot of the gables, and carried 
through the tower beyond, have no more strain upon 
The wall. 
within the arches which form the west wall of the nave, 
and also the west wall of the two towers, is only some 
3 inches or 4 inches out of the perpendicular in the 
height of 70 feet. The pillars ana arches of the front 
have gone out some 2 feet and more in 78 feet, showing 
thus very clearly that the groining which forms the ceiling 
between the arches and this wall must have been reset. 
The fifteenth-century building between the two centre 
pillars was evidently erected to give additional strength to 
the great pillars. Though the porch was built up against 
the leaning pillars, yet its inclination is only propor- 
tionally a fourth of that of the pillars, and it is more 
than probable that the greater part, if not all, of this 
inclination was purposely given to it by its builders in order 
The west 
wall of the nave appears to be perfectly sound and needs 
but little repair. The great arches have a considerable in- 
clination towards the west. The string course at the base 
of the gables is bulged and twisted. The spokes of the 
deeply-recessed wheel windows in the gables are all badly 
decayed, the bottom openings or divisions of these windows 
are very much perished, to such an extent that rain and snow 
have penetrated in the readiest way into the body of the walls 
over the points of the great arches. The stonework generally 
in these gables is in a sad state of dilapidation, beds and 
joints of the masonry are everywhere open, and in places 
the stones are quite loose. 


As they possess a superabundant water supply the 
Glasgow Corporation can utilise it for other besides domestic 
purposes. Accordingly the charges have been agreed upon 
for furnishing water for hydraulic machinery. The minimum 
quarterly charge is to be 24s. per machine for a quantity of 
3,000 gallons or under, the prices gradually rising to 42/. ros. 
tor 300,000 gallons. Water taken in excess of that quantity 
for hydraulic purposes will be charged at the rate of: 25, per 
1,000 gallons for the excess quantity so taken, and in cases 
where 500,000 gallons and upwards per quarter are agreed 
to be taken, the special terms are for a minimum. of 
500,000 gallons 2s. per 1,000 gallons, for 750,000 gallons 
1s. 9a., for 1,000,000 to 3,000,000 gallons rs. 6¢., and for 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 gallons 1s. 52. The hydraulic 
supply is at present being used in forty-eight places in the 
city. 


THE full account of the financing of the new buildings 
in Rome will probably never appear in print. But it would 
furnish one of the strangest chapters in the history of 
human delusions. To rejuvenate old folks would be a 
simple affair compared with the attempt to transform the 
Rome of the Casars and the Popes into a fin de stecle 
capital. One of the organisations to attempt the trans- 
formation of the city was the Societa Generale Immobiliare. 
This company finding it necessary to diminish the annual 
payments connected with their bonds, and at the same time 
to balance the difference between the amount of their 
mortgages upon those buildings which do not. yield 


_ enough to pay the annual sinking instalments and the pre- 
‘sent value of the buildings themselves, has made to the 


bondholders a proposal for settling affairs upon the follow- 
ing basis :—VFor every five bonds of either description 
(5 per ‘cent. or 4 per cent.)’ issued by the “company the 


| owners shall receive one preference bond of a’ new denom- 


ination (buono ipotecario), of the same nominal value and 
bearing same interest as the old bonds, but guaranteed by 
special mortgages and redeemable within a given number of 


years, one deferred bond not having fixed interestand payab'e 


at par within a given number of years. According to a repo t 
which was laid before the general, meeting of shareholcers, 


.this arrangement has been accepted by a sufficient number 


of bondowners to render it effective, so that the position of 
the company is thereby considerably lightened. 
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NEW ZEALAND TIMBER. 

HEN we find an official publication on New 
Zealand timber put forth with the announcement 
that ‘No claim is made to expert knowledge of the subject 
treated,” the question must arise, When is New Zealand 
to have the benefit of expert knowledge? In every one of 
the English colonies it would be well to remember 
CARLYLE’s dictum about the knowledge which holds good 
in working being alone good, for in them red-tapeism has 
taken its place, but in not one of the colonies or 
dependencies is the need of expert knowledge more mani- 
fested than in New Zealand. Until quite recently timber was 
treated as slag is in the Midland districts of England, as a 
sort of nuisance, which was not only disagreeable to look 
upon but embarrassing to industry. Years ago it would have 
been an advantage to the islands if, instead of superfine 
hangers-on of the governing classes in England, a few com- 
panies of American or Swedish lumbermen were exported 
to the forest districts of New Zealand. Foolscap and red- 


tape are excellent things in their way, but they do not 


promote an industry like the timber trade. There could 
not be a more favourable opportunity for a change than the 
present. The federation of the British colonies must be accom- 
plished by some stronger means than newspaper articles 
or parliamentary speeches or Government despatches. There 
must be trade, and there are requirements enough in 
England which can be as well answered by the timber of 
New Zealand and Australia as by products from countries 
on whose aid we dare not count in time of need. But the 
people of New Zealand and their representatives in this 
country must realise the conditions under which business 
has to be transacted. An architect who would willingly 
specify colonial timber cannot do so until he is assured 
that it will be available for use at the moment the builder 
requires it. His client may be no less anxious to give a 
helping hand, but his needs are imperative. Everyone can 
make allowance for the distance which has to be traversed 
from a New Zealand port, but what cannot be got over is 
when the time spent in the voyage is so indefinite that 
nobody can calculate on its coming toanend. Then there 
is the unsuitability of the pieces. This is admitted in the 
official handbook, for we are told :—‘‘It is unfortunately 
true that some consignments of New Zealand timber have 
arrived here very badly cut, although others have been in 
perfect order. There can be no doubt that with few 
exceptions the saw mills are supplied with inefficient 
machinery.” It cannot be expected that people in this 
country who are eager to utilise the timber will provide 
machinery and organisation in order to obtain a supply. 
‘Fhat work can only be done by the colonists, and if they are 
indifferent or neglectful, as it must be said they have been 
hitherto, they must accept the consequences. 

A map prepared by the Surveyor-General shows the 
marvellous extent of forests in the islands, It is remark- 
able, moreover, that certain varieties of trees predominate 
in them. Professor T. Kirk, who has studied the subject, 
considers four great divisions exist, viz. the kauri district, 
totara, the red pine and the beech. The approximate area of 
forest land is 20,578,000 acres. The kauri has up to the pre- 
sent fcund most favour outside New Zealand; for instance, 
in 1887, 30,230,084 superficial feet and worth 124,347/. 
were exported, while the quantity of all the other timbers 
was only 1,404,380 superficial feet of the value of 4,4754. 
The varieties are numerous, eighty-six being mentioned. 
A botanist’s opinion of timber is generally determined by 
other than constructional reasons. On that account we 
set more value on what was said by Mr. E. BarTLey, the 
president of the Auckland Institute of Architects, who has had 
over twenty-five years’ experience of kauri :— 


As to its durability, I am convinced, if treated with the necessary 
knowledge required for all timbers, such as ventilation, &c., it must 
be placed in the front rank of all known pines. Auckland is fifty 
years old, and some of the first wooden houses built are standing 
now, and there are many from thirty-five to forty years old. 
I will mention one out of many instances I could name. St. Andrew’s 
Church was built in 1847. Three months ago I made some internal 
alterations, necessitating cutting away a portion of the flooring and 
joists. I found the timber looking like five years old instead of forty-two 
—not the slightest sign of decay. I should mention that the church isa 
stone building, and the joists about 2 feet 6 inches from the ground. 
I also had to remove a window frame, the frame resting on a stone 
sill. The wooden sill of the frame was in such a perfect state of pre- 


servation that I have kept it in my office as a specimen of the dura- 
bility of kauri. The underside of the sill was unpainted. This will 
be admitted by all connected with the building trade to be a severe 
test for timber. Of course I have seen kauri ‘‘ go,” and very fast, but 
all timbers will go under certain circumstances, viz. want of ventila- 
tion, &c. All architects and builders the world over will give the 
same experience ; but they are to be blamed, not the timber. As to 
its fitness for joiners’ work, I will give an example (of which'I can 
speak with confidence, as the work was under my supervision) to show 
that kauri will stand. The Supreme Court in Auckland was built in 
1867. The ground floor inside doors are 4 inches thick, all mouldings 
worked out of the solid, lock rail 16 inches wide, doors varnished, and 
to-day the joints and mitres are perfectly close. If kauri will stand 
like this, there is only one conclusion—that shrinking and twisting is 
due to bad management or ignorance. Kauri timber, it is true, will 
warp if not properly seasoned and put together, but the same remark 
will apply to almost any timber. We have signboards and fascias 
innumerable in Auckland constructed of kauri that are perfectly 
straight, being neither shrunken, warped nor twisted. If a signboard 
is fixed without cleats screwed on to the back, it will go out of shape 
no matter what timber it may be made of. 

There is one particular class of work for which kauri stands un- 
rivalled, and that is for church roofs, &c., and when I state that kauri 
planks 4 and 5 feet wide and over 20 feet in length, without a shake 
or knot, can be obtained, we should have to go a long way to find its 
equal. Then its rich colour, combined with the fact it takes varnish 
well, makes it eminently suitable for all church work, and I think if 
church architects in England knew more about kauri, it would be 
principally used for building, fittings, seats, &c. 


Mr. LAsLETT, who was employed by the Admiralty, 
found that, compared with English oak, the relative trans- 
verse strength of kauri was ‘892 and the breaking weight was 
204 lbs. per square inch, Dantzic fir being 219 and pitch pine 
216, The relative tensile strain was ‘600 and the breaking 
weight 4,543 lbs. per square inch, pitch pine being 4,666. 
The principal use made of kauri in the places to which it 
is exported is for} paving. Kauri has been largely used in 
Melbourne, and experiments on a grand scale were lately 
made in London, but it is as yet rather premature to speak 
of the’ durability. It is not unlikely that kauri is more 
adaptable to use in buildings, but the price is, we fear, 
prohibitive to extensive adoption. 

The gum of the kauri is by some considered to be the 
best of all that find their way to London. It has the 
advantages of easier manipulation, and it is trustworthy in 
varnish-making. It is feared, however, that the: demand 
for it exceeds the supply, and in such a case there is a risk 
that either adulterated or inferior stuff will be used. It has 
been suggested that a preparation of kauri gum, if applied 
to building stone, would prevent or greatly retard the 
deterioration which arises from exposure to the atmosphere. 

The rimu or New Zealand red pine abounds in the 
islands, and about 80,000,000 superficial feet are annually 
used in the colony. It can be converted into sleepers and 
paving-blocks, and it is adapted to the requirements of 
cabinet-makers. But as exporters. appear to concentrate 
their hopes on kauri, the red pine is not known in England. 
Another wood fitted for cabinet-work is honeysuckle or 
Rewarewa, which is said to be non-combustible. It 
resembles bird’s-eye maple, and it ought to be from its 
abundance obtained at a very low price in London. 
One remarkable variety of timber is matai or black pine, 
although the colour is more often a brown. From its 
slow growth, the timber has more strength than kauri, and 
serves well for use in exposed situations. It has not, how- 
ever, won the hearts of London dealers. Totara attains 
such a height, it is not surprising to learn that a canoe 
60 feet long and 6 feet wide has been hollowed out of one 
of the trees. In New Zealand it is much used in piling 
and for telegraph poles, but it can be utilised for orna- 
mental purposes. Rata or iron-wood can also be made 
available for engineering construction. Black maire is 
suitable .for' engravers’ blocks, but wood-cutting is fast 
becoming an obsolete art. New Zealand has also its white 
pine and its silver pine. 

It is evident that New Zealand would be able to supply 
Great Britain with timber corresponding to all the varieties 
that are now required. Under a paternal Government 
English ports would be stocked with every kind, and foreign 
timber would for a time be mulcted with a high duty, in 
order to diminish competition. So primitive a method 
of determining an economic problem cannot be adopted in 
this country. But a substitute for it is not difficult to find. 
If all who have the disposal of building and engineering 
contracts would employ New Zealand timber as opportunity 
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offers, and for a time at least would look lightly on short- 
comings, we might then expect that the colony would have 
gained a share in that patronage which has enriched the 
north of Europe. 


RESEARCHES IN EGYPT AND NEW GUINEA. 


()* Monday there was a general meeting of the Royal Irish 
Academy held in Dublin, when the president, Dr. J. K. 
Ingram, delivered an address on resigning his office. 


in the term he held office. The first was by Professor Cunning- 
ham, entitled “ Contributions to the Surface Anatomy of the 
Cerebral Hemispheres.” Dr. Ingram then said :— 

The next memoir of which I have to speak is that of 
Dr. Mahaffy on the Flinders Petrie papyri. In passing from 
cerebral anatomy to the Literae Humaniores, I feel to some 
extent on firmer ground. But though I was led in former 
years as librarian of Trinity College to pay attention to some 
branches of paleography, I am not at all a specialist in that 
subject, particularly as regards writings on papyrus ; and in 
giving an account of Dr. Mahaffy’s labours, I can only bring to 
bear the general knowledge and habit of mind which may be 
expected in an ex-Professor of Greek, and which may be 
regarded as qualifying him for judging of the results of work 
which he does not wish to imply that he could himself have 
performed. 

Let me briefly recall to you the circumstances in which the 
investigation was undertaken. Mr. Flinders Petrie, welt known 
as an Egyptologist and explorer, discovered in the desert to the 
north of Gurob in the Fayyum a cemetery partly of the 
Ptolemaic period. Many of the mummy-cases in the tombs of 
this cemetery were made of layers of papyrus, which had been 
cut or torn into small pieces and glued together so as to form a 
thick carton. Mr. Petrie saw that the pieces of papyrus were 
fragments of discarded documents, most of them in Greek. To 
separate and cleanse them was a difficult, often an impossible 
task. Many were stained or worm-eaten so as to be illegible, 
and a layer of chalk or lime laid over the papyri as a ground 
for colouring had in most cases destroyed the ink. Mr. Petrie 
brought home a large number of texts, which he placed in 1890 
in the hands of Dr. Mahaffy and Mr. Sayce for examination and 
decipherment, if this should be found possible. Those scholars, 
working under great difficulties, separated and sorted many of 
these fragments, and laboured, not without success, on their 


interpretation. These form the subject of the first part of the 
- memoir. Afterwards, on his departure to Egypt in November 


of the same year, Mr. Petrie left with Dr. Mahaffy a store of 
unseparated fragments, which are printed and discussed in the 
second part of the memoir, dated 1893. In dealing with the 
documents Dr. Mahaffy liberally acknowledges such help as 
he received from his coJleagues in Trinity College ; but these 
gentlemen would be the first to recognise that the work was 
essentially his own. 

Let me notice the several elements which composed this 
remarkable find. When such a discovery is made, we of 
course ask first whether it offers to us any literary compositions 
preserved in whole or part : and the recovery in recent years of 
several orations of Hypereides, of the Aristotelian “ Politeia ton 
Athenaion” and of the poems of Herondas has awakened keen 
anticipation of similar successes to follow. It soon appeared 
that among the Gurob papyri there were several containing 
matter of this kind. There was, in the first place, a considera- 
able portion of the .lost “Antiope” of Euripides, a play of 


which we had previously only some lines preserved through 


ancient quotations. There were long passages from the 
“Phzedo” and the “Laches” of Plato.» There was also an 
imperfect fragment which was recognised as coming from the 
eleventh book of the “Iliad,” differing in several particulars 
from the received text; a few verses, probably from Hesiod, 
and some very brief extracts from Epicharmus and Euripides, 
bearing the names of those writers. Besides these there were 
one or two partially defaced dramatic and elegiac pieces, a 
prose discourse on good-fellowship, and scraps apparently 
describing the funeral customs of different nations—all these 
by unknown authors. ; § 

It is, perhaps, natural to estimate at first too highly ancient 
fragments thus saved from the wreck of so much of the litera- 
ture of the Greeks. But it must be the impulse of anyone pos- 
sessed with the true spirit of a scholar, when such relics come 
into his hands, without too nicely considering their value, to 
fry to ascertain their meaning and to trace their origin. This 
Dr. Mahaffy has done with conscientious diligence, and has 
effected much towards their correct editing and their elucida- 
tion, though, from the mutilated state of many of the fragments, 
not all that he desired. ; 
"These classical remains do not, in my opinion, with one 
exception—that, namely, of the ‘“ Antiope”—contribute any- 
thing important to our knowledge of the ancient texts. We 
were aware that there were discrepancies in the early copies of 


He | 
reviewed the three most important memoirs which were read | 


-and zoesen in the line after 504, where it is plainly out of place. 


Homer, as is shown, for example, by Aristotle’s quotation in his 
“Politics ” of the words far gar emoi thanatos, which are not. 
in our MSS. But I think there is internal evidence that the 
passage from Homer in the papyri, which must have been a 
favourite citation with physicians, is either a copy from memory 


or a school exercise. in transcription, and I cannot regard it as 


evidence of a distinct textual tradition.* As to the passages of 
Plato, they are consolatory as showing us how little the text 
of the third century b.c. differed from that of the more recent 
MSS. As Dr. Mahaffy remarks, only in one case do the papyri 
confirm the conjectural emendation (¢ow for zo) of a modern 
critic ; and the one different reading which strikes us as forcible, 
and which might conceivably have emanated from curae 
secundae of Plato himself, is azdrapodode for euethe in the 
“ Phedo” as an epithet of the vulgar sort of courage. But, 
apart from the interest of having before our eyes portions of 
Plato’s works, transcribed probably within a hundred years of 
his death, these and the other classical fragments have, as we 
shall see, a real and great value when regarded from another 
point of view. 

Before passing from the literary remains I must not omit to 
specify one of them, the treatment of which required and 
elicited the exercise of Dr. Mahaffy’s sagacity, as well as his 
wide acquaintance with all that bears on the history of Greek 
literature, This was a passage which at first sight looked as if 
it was a portion of the well-known tract of “The Contest of 
Homer and Hesiod.” The tract mentions the Emperor 
Hadrian, and on this might have been founded an argument 
to show that some of the papyri were of much later origin than 
that which had been assigned to them. But Dr. Mahaffy was 
enabled, using researches of certain recent continental critics, 
to show that the tract in question was only a r/faczmento, but 
little altered, of a much older treatise, written most probably 
by Alkidamas in the fifth century B.c., and which is doubtless 
the source of the passage in the papyri. . 

Next after literary relics we are prompted to inquire as 
to materials for elucidating the general history of the times 
of the early Ptolemies, to which, as we shall see, these 
documents .are. unquestionably to be referred. Such in- 
formation would be welcome, for our regular sources for 
the period are more than commonly scanty; indeed, 
in dealing with its events, as Dr. Mahaffy says in his “ Empire 
of the Ptolemies,” “ we stumble about in darkness and un- 
certainty.” Now there is one document which gives some 
account of contemporary public transactions It is almost 
certainly, as Dr. Mahaffy has seen, a letter written during the 
war waged by Ptolemy III. (Euergetes) against the Syrian 
king, Seleucus Kallinikos, to avenge the murder of his sister, 
just before the great expedition, if we should not rather, with 
Heeren, call it the great “ foray,” which was recorded on the 
marble of Adule. ‘The letter is sent home by some one serving 
in the campaign, and describes the capture of a town ih Cilicia, 
and the subsequent entry of the Egyptian troops, first into 
Seleukeia, on the Orontes, and afterwards into Antioch. There 
are in the letter some sentences which it is not easy to under- 
stand ; two different cities—Seleukeia—seem to be mentioned 
without any distinctive addition to either name, and there is. 
reference to an Epigenes who, if he be the same who appears 
in Polybius as an officer of Seleucus Kerannos, and of Antiochus 
the Great, ought to have been on the Syrian side, while he 
seems to have been on the Egyptian. But, on the whole, there 
can, I think, be no doubt that Dr. Mahaffy has quite correctly 
interpreted the passage, which accordingly, in his later historical 
volume, he has been able to use as contributing in some small: 
degree to our knowledge of the reign of Euergetes. 

Lastly, in Mr. Petrie’s find, comes a very numerous body. of 
more or less fragmentary documents relating to private or 
official business—wills, contracts, leases, receipts, taxing 
accounts, complaints addressed to the authorities, official cor- 
respondence, family letters and the like. These papers have 
to do with the everyday affairs of the Macedonian and other 
members of a military colony which had been settled by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in the Arsinoite nome on land _ probably 
reclaimed from Lake Moeris. We really know nothing, what- 
ever may be conjectured, as to the exact circumstances and 
influences which led to the formation of this settlement. But 
looking through Dr. Mahaffy’s eyes, and studying with him 
these business documents, we do really gain a_ considerable 
insight into the life of the colonists, the transactions which went 
on among them, and their relations to the public authorities. 
It may be supposed to diminish the value of this;information 
that it relates only to apeculiar and specially situated part of 
the population of Egypt; but I think that we may. safely 
generalise, at least, as to the conduct of the administration, 
from the methods pursued here to those followed in dealing 


* Observe eloicz and e/ointo at the ends of the consecutive lines, 
The 
corresponding line of the second column would also have ended with 
enoesen, and therefore if the copyist had the two columns before him, 
parablepsy may be expected. 
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with the whole Egyptian people. The ideas we gather from 
these papyri quite fall in with the impressions we obtain from 
the Revenue Laws of Philadelphus, since discovered, as to the 
bureaucratic government and fiscal system of the country at 
large. ‘ 

There is a point affecting these Gurob documents which 
remains unexplained. When and how did they become avail- 
able as waste paper for the purpose of the coffin makers? Dr. 
Mahafty has a theory to account for this ; indeed, his ingenuity 
in devising explanations of every difficulty which arises is in- 
exhaustible, and I confess that in reading, not this memoir 
only, but his other writings also, ! find myself assuming a 
sceptical attitude by way of safeguard against the temptation 
to accept, as representing historical facts, his plausible hypo- 
theses and subtle combinations. It is just, however, to add that 
he himself often regards them as merely tentative and pro- 
visional. Remarking, in his commentary on the papyri, that all 
these documents. belong to the times of Ptolemies II. and IILI., 
he supposes that this was due to the disturbance which broke 
out in the later years of Ptolemy IV. He conjectures that the 
settlers lost their lands in the general confusion of the insurrec- 
tion, which he represents as having been -protracted and 
obstinate, and renewed again upon the accession of Epiphanes. 
{ do not so understand Polybius, and Dr. Mahaffy, in his 
“Empire of the Ptolemies,” seems to have altered his view of 
the matter. The revolt was, according to Polybius, marked by 
mutual cruelty and treachery, but not by any pitched battle or 
siege or anything worthy of narration. It was a peasant 
revolt, as Dr. Mahaffy now sees, which never seriously shook 
the State, and could not have permanently dispossessed the 
military colonists. No mere revolt—nothing short of a suc- 
cessful revolution—could have had such an effect. The dis- 
turbances at the beginning of the reign of Epiphanes were a 
popular rising in Alexandria, not against the royal house, but 
in its vindication and defence against Agathocles and his sister. 
And, in fact, there are amongst the. Petrie documents several 
of the reign of Epiphanes, so that the local. legal registers 
continued to be maintained. 

Now, if there is really no reason for believing in a“ cata- 
strophe” which dispossessed the military grantees, to what 
conclusion are we led? The wills, contracts and other docu- 
ments found here were no doubt cleared out of official shelves 
or lockers, possibly at one time ; and if they had been chrono- 
logically arranged, those of a single period would naturally 
enough be used by one set of coffin makers. But is it con- 
ceivable that the copies of wills in.a public registry office (to 
speak of no other documents) should have been treated. as 
waste paper until a very long period had elapsed since they 
were recorded, especially considering , how sharply the bureau- 
cracy looked after taxation, which is necessarily associated with 
property? And is it not possible that at that late date other 
materials not of the same nature—for example, some literary 
papers—may have got mixed with business documents of the 
time of the Second and Third Ptolemies? I do not assert that 
this happened at Gurob; only that it is not a conclusive argu- 
ment that, because classical texts are found mixed with the 
official papers, they cannot be younger than 220 Bc. The 
antiquity of any piece must, in the absence of a date, be judged 
by the character of the writing. 

This brings me to what I consider the greatest value which 
attaches to Mr. Petrie’s discovery—I mean its bearing on 
paleography. To see what an important ‘contribution it has 
made to our knowledge in this branch of study it is only neces- 
sary to look into the excellent little book on Greek and Latin 
paleography, recently published by the principal librarian 
of the British Museum. We have in this Gurob find a large 
body of dated documents of the third century B.c. There are 
wills of the years 237, 235 and 224 B.c.; the oldest fragment— 
merely a scrap of text—belongs to 268 before our era. There 
are in the libraries of the world only a few Greek papyri of 
equal antiquity, such as the Imprecation of Artemisia at 
Vienna, so that this find gives us almost the entire representa- 
tion which we possess of the earliest stage of Greek writing 
other than sculptured. inscriptions. It is, indeed, the study of 
the specimens handled by Dr. Mahaffy that has led to the 
acknowledgment of the great, though not equal, antiquity of 
some papyri in the several European collections which had 
been formerly assigned to later periods. We find in these 
Gurob remains, as elsewhere, two different kinds of writing. 
naan Ss ses formal literary hand, ordinarily used by profes- 
sional scribes in preparing books for the market, though some- 
times employed for ordinary uses ; and secondly, the cursive 
hand, generally applied to everyday purposes, but occasionally 
used for literary ends by scholars or other persons not writing for 
the book trade. Of the former, the fragment of the “ Phaedo ” of 
Plato isa beautiful example, and that of the “Antiope” one nearly, 
though not quite, as good, and the character of the letters 
used in them is believed by the best judges to prove their early 
Ptolemaic origin. Of the second kind of writing the business 
documents afford abundant specimens. Now, on a. general 
survey of these materials, one broad, general conclusion forces 


itself upon us, namely, this—the handwritings, whether the ’ 


literary or the less formal, show so much facility, boldness and 
variety that plainly the practice of writing was quite common 
and habitual. 


development—that they cannot differ much from those of the 


fifth century B.C. ;.so that, as Dr. Mahaffy says, Euripides and’ 


even Aeschylus wrote down their plays with the same ease of 
penmanship as Shakespeare. 


metal, was very much older in Greece than has been com- 
monly supposed. 
I have only been able to touch some of the leading points 


in Dr. Mahaffy’s memoir ; his careful and elaborate treatment 


of details must be directly studied in order to be duly appre- 
ciated. If any of my hearers have doubts as to the great 


difficulty of the task he undertook, I will respectfully invite him ° 
to try his powers on the excellent reproductions of the papyri_ 
by the Autotype Company. The memoir is an admirable piece. 


of work, well deserving of being crowned by the Academy. In 
saying so I only add my less competent testimony to that of 
some of the best European Grecists and Egyptologists. / 
eminent worker in the same field has reminded us, “prima 


tentamina in re non bene perspecta optima esse, si mediocri-’ 


tatem attingant.” In my judgment, Dr. Mahaffy has gone far 
beyond mediocrity ; he has attaired excellence. He has fully 
recognised the liberality of our Council which enabled him to 
publish promptly, and in fitting form and extent, the results of 
his labours. But on our side acknowledgments are due to 
him for having contributed to our Transactions a memoir 
which possesses so much interest for scholars and has so 
largely attracted the attention of the learned world. 

The third memoir of which I have to speak is that of 


Professor Haddon on the “ Decorative Art of British New 


Guinea.” Savage art has only in recent times been the subject 
of systematic investigation, and many persons may be unaware 
that there is in existence anything that deserves the name. But 
human nature is everywhere and at all times fundamentally the 


same, and even in very low stages of social progress the 


esthetic craving shows itself. The savage is rarely satisfied 
with mere utility in the articles he uses—he aims at beauty 
according to his ideas of it. It is true that in general he does 


not represent objects in a purely disinterested way, nor does he’ 
idealise ; his art is for the most part limited to the ornamenta-_ 
tion of his arms and implements, and to some extent of the. 


The character of these early efforts will be 
It will be dependent on 


human person. 
conditioned by various circumstances. 


the development of crafts and the consequent multiplicity and 
variety, as well as the nature of the tools at the artist’s command, 


and also on the materials on which he operates, and when he uses 
colour, on his resources in pigments. Again, his art will be 
affected by religion, by the sacred figures, emblems, or instru- 
ments to be wrought or adorned. And the designs introduced 


will depend on the whole environment of the worker, on the 
character of the region in which he lives, and especially its 


fauna and flora. But it must not be assumed that everything 
which is familiar to the artist will be delineated. In some dis- 
tricts of New Guinea where animals. abound they are scarcely 
ever represented, whilst in others a large number of forms are 


depicted. A ground for this diversity has been sought in the 


institutions of the several regions, particularly in the presence 
or absence of Toteniism ; but whilst these probably have some 
effect there are doubtless deep-seated reasons in the psycho- 
logical features of the different races which are too subtle to be 
traced. It is observed by Mr. Haddon that the abundance and 
richness of art is conditioned also by the, material prosperity 
of the tribe. ‘A poor, miserable people has a poor, miserable 
art.” _ A certain freedom from the cares of life is necessary for 
zesthetic culture. Where it flourishes in New Guinea, food is 
abundant and men are well nourished ; consequently vitality 
and energy abound. But even when material conditions are 
favourable, the spiritual faculty may be deficient. This is true 
of advanced races, and it is no less true of those which have 
lagged behind in the march of evolution. 

In the study of the entire subject we are confronted by a 
special difficulty. It is often impossible from the vague indica- 
tions in museums to ascertain accurately where a given object 
has been made; though the place where it was bought may be 
known, it may have been produced elsewhere. 
ever, a circumstance which attenuates in some degree this 


difficulty, namely, the rigid conservatism of these retarded 


races, and the consequent fixity in the native art of each centre. 
“ Patterns,” as Mr. Haddon says, “have a wonderful vitality,” 
and hence the locality may, in general, be safely inferred from 
the particular features of the work. This, however, is in turn 
liable to limitation ; for certain simple patterns are found, not 
only, in the different regions of New Guinea, but in various 
parts of the world, and the migrations of tribes may carry a 
form of art to a place which was not its native home. 


has even been found in which a kind of ornamentation 


. Further, the styles are so confirmed—they bear, | 
as has been said, so plainly on their face the stamp of matured 


But we are thus carried ‘still 
further back, and the irresistible conclusion is that the ordinary 
use of writing, as distinguished from inscriptions on stone or 
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previously unknown was introduced into one of the Torres 
Straits islands by a single native of a remote place who was 
shipwrecked on the coast. Such a fact shows that the con- 
servatism of which I have spoken is not absolute, and the 
possibility of innovations is increased by the improved com- 
munication between districts which is now available, and by 
the contact of natives with whites who visit their shores. 

Examining the coast of British New Guinea, Mr. Haddon 
finds, in moving eastward along it, five successive districts, each 
of which appears to be characterised by a particular style of 
ornamental design. (There is a fifth district on the north-east 
side of the island, but scarcely anything is known respecting 
it.) Let me indicate these in the most general way. There is, 
first, the district facing Torres Straits, to which the islanders of 
the Straits give the name of Daudai. Here the prevalent 
feature is straight and argle lines, incised or etched on bamboo, 
pearlshell or tortoiseshell, the fundamental pattern being a zig- 
zag between two parallel lines, which sometimes results in 
producing triangles or diamonds, and by the rounding of the 
zigzags semicircular forms. Animals are often represented, 
but always individually, not drawn in linear series or grouped 
so as to tell a story. The forms, most commonly marine, are 
drawn with a fair amount of accuracy, and there are sometimes 
little touches which afford evidence of keen observation ; the 
zoomorphs never degenerate into conventional patterns. 
‘Vegetable forms are rare. 

Next follows the district about the delta of the Fly river. 
Here we have a free treatment of curved lines and spirals, 
also leaf designs, and along with these great skill in stone- 
carving. 

Thirdly comes the district bordering on and behind the 
Papuan Gulf, from the delta of the Aird river to Cape Posses- 
sion, marked by circular spires which tend to pass into the 
square variety, and by the development of the meander pattern. 
Wooden belts are characteristic of the district, and the pre- 
vailing ornaments on them are conventionalised derivations of 
human faces. 

The fourth, which Mr. Haddon calls the central district, is 
an extensive strip of territory, stretching from Cape Possession 
to Mullan’s Harbour, and occupied by a variety of tribes. This 
division of the country is longest and best known, containing 
Port Moresby, the seat of government. It is marked by the 
prevalence of panels which shows itself not only in the orna- 
mentation of objects but also in tattooing, which is largely 
practised by the women. The absence of human, and in 
general of animal figures, is a noticeable feature in the art of 
this region. 

Fifthly, there is the Massim district, comprising the: re- 
mainder of the south coast and the South-Eastern Archipelago, 
including the Louisiade, D’Entrecasteaux, and Trobriand group 
of islands. Here curved lines abound ; scrolls, spirals, loop- 
coils, and the guilloche are everywhere. Animal forms, which 
were not found in the central district, reappear in this, the bird 
motive predominating. The art is on a higher plane as regards 
technique than in other districts, and there is a feeling for 
symmetry and a talent for adapting ornament to material which 
is not elsewhere seen in the same degree. 

If we look at the inhabitants of these several districts from 
the ethnological point of view, we shall be led to regard these 
toward the west of the Protectorate, whether on the mainland 
or in the islands, from Daudai to somewhere about Cape 
Possession as Papuans, belonging to a race dark in colour, 
with frizzly hair, dolichocephalic, and rather small in ‘stature. 
Notwithstanding these common physical characters, there 
are great diversities amongst the tribes, but, as a whole, 
they appear to be the aborigines of New Guinea. 
From Cape Possession to the furthest of the Louisiades 
we find, mixed with Papuans, in different degrees in 
different localities, what seems to be an immigrant popula- 
tion, more light-coloured than the Papuans. These people are 
sometimes called Malayans or Malayo-Polynesians; Mr. 
Haddon prefers to call them Melanesians, which implies their 
origin from the chain of islands off the east of New Guinea, 
extending to New Caledonia. He believes, however, in a more 
complex mixture than that of two races only. It is thought 
that Maiva, in the central district, is the extreme point reached 
by the Melanesian settlers. How far the artistic characteristics 
of the several districts along the coast are to be explained by 
racial origin is, I think, a question too complex for solution, at 
least in the present state of our knowledge. 

Two notable facts may be mentioned respecting the art of 
the entire Protectorate—(1) picture-writing is unknown, and (2) 
celestial objects are not represented ; it appears to be at a later 
stage of development that the heavenly bodies become inter- 
esting. 

Mr. Haddon’s memoir is. not merely a monograph on the 
art of the tribes of the Protectorate ; it is also a study of their 
character and condition from the anthropological and socio- 
logical points of view. The treatment of their art, indeed, 
leads naturally, in many instances, to a description of their 
customs. Thus, @ propos of the instrument commonly known 


as the bull-roarer, he gives an account of the remarkable 
mysteries and forms of initiation, which remind us of the more 
celebrated Greek institution, and recall Virgil’s “ procul, o pro- 
cul este profani.” And in connection with the masks which 
some of the natives adorn so elaborately, he describes the 
ceremonial dances in which this singular costume is worn. 

Speaking of these populations generally, we may say that 
they are in the fetichistic state, in which, with religions of that 
type, co-exists- the lax form of political organisation which 
usually accompanies them, where personal qualities—ability, 
experience and supposed supernatural powers—are the founda- 
tion of ascendency, and hereditary chieftainship is unknown, or 
is found. only in rudimentary form. We must not, however, 
conceive of them as representing the primitive man. They 
stand, as Mr. Haddon says, on a very low rung of the ladder 
of civilisation, but not by any means on the lowest. Not only 
is agriculture practised among them, but the potter's art is 
carried on to a large extent, especially by the women, and 
fleets of canoes are equipped to carry its products along the 
shore to distant places, where they are exchanged for sago. 
The tribes which are warlike in their habits are those which 
are most ‘energetic and contain the finest men, and our just 
horror of cannibalism must not hide from us the fact that those 
who have this shocking practice amongst them are often, 
perhaps generally, among the most enterprising and in- 
telligent, and even among the foremost in art. It appears 
to be certain that, at least in recent times, cannibalism has not 
arisen from a deficiency of ordinary food. It might be 
supposed that it arose from a sentiment of savage triumph over 
an enemy; and there is a passage in the “ Iliad” where such a 
feeling seems to show itself as a survival, where Zeus says to 
Hera that the only way in which she could satiate her rage 
against Priam and the Trojans would be by eating them raw. 
But it seems, according to Mr. Haddon, to be connected with 
the idea that by devouring your enemy you make yourself 
possessor of his fighting qualities. Only some of the New 
Guinea tribes are cannibals; others are revolted by the 
practice. And this is a case of a general fact which is very 
striking, namely, that there are remarkable varieties, within 
very limited areas, in manners and in state of social develop- 
ment. The tribes in many cases, without being hostile, have 
little or no communication with each other, and do not readily 
adopt each other’s customs or learn each other's arts. Readers 
of Max Miiller’s lectures will remember how he brings out the 
fact of the multiplicity of different languages spoken by 
neighbouring tribes, some of them insignificant in number. 
The same thing is observed in New Guinea, and not with 
respect to language only, but to their manners and arts in 
general, in which they rarely borrow from without, but adhere, 
as I have already said, strictly to their local traditions. 

The view of savage life presented to us discloses a scene 
very different from that composed by the imagination of Rous- 
seau and his school. Peace and harmony do not prevail; the 
terrible saying “Homo homini lupus” is often exemplified. 
We read of tribes exterminated or driven from their homes 
and reduced to the condition of vagrants by the attacks of 
their enemies; and there is amongst entire populations a 
dreadful sense of insecurity arising from the recurrent visits of 
head hunters. Yet the people have many amiable traits ; they 
often exhibit a marked respect for their parents’ and ‘the: aged 
generally, and they respond by gratitude and goodwill to efforts 
for their good, as is eminently shown by the immense influence 
and popularity in the whole country acquired by the kindly and 
protective action of the well-known missionary, Chalmers. 

No summary which I could offer would give an adequate 
idea of the wonderfully copious body of materials which Mr. 
Haddon has brought together for the illustration of his subject 
from every available source—from British and continental 
museums and printed books or essays. To appreciate the 
extent and accuracy of his studies it would be necessary to go 
carefully through his memoir, and I can assure you that in so 
doing you will reap both pleasure and profit. He has produced 
an excellent study of a comparatively new subject, and has 
shown a philosophic spirit and much sagacity in handling it ; 
and his work well deserves to take ‘its place beside the other 
notable memoirs which we have honoured with the academic 
laurel. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Ingram was proposed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and seconded by Sir John Bankes. 


Mr. T. H. Brigg will on Monday, the 2nd prox., read a 
paper on “ The Mechanics of Horse Haulage” at the meeting 
of the Society of Engineers, 

A Memorial Tablet was affixed by the Society of Arts on 
Saturday on the front of the house in John Street, Hampstead 
Heath, in which the poet Keats lived from 1818 to 1820, prior 
to his departure for Rome (where he died on February 23, 
1821). The house is now known as Lawn Bank, and under an 
old mulberry tree in the front garden the poet is supposed to 
have written his “ Ode to the Nightingale.” ; 
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O the house at Caen* are attached no historical 
mementos, nor is any record preserved as to its 
founder or possessor. It is not even honoured by 
the slightest mention in the Abbé de la Rue’s recent 
publication, or in those of De Bourgueville or Huet. 

In all probability it owes its existence to some wealthy citizen 
during the reigns of Charles VIII. or Louis XII., as “ it was 
principally at that period that the practice prevailed in France 
of ornamenting the fronts of the houses with medallions. The 
custom died away under Francis I.”+ According to this 
theory the houses at Caen and at Fontaine-le-Henri may be 
placed in exactly the same era, and about forty years anterior 
to that at Rouen. 

Caen can show another remarkable instance of domestic 
architecture, a castellated building which, it has been remarked, 
might easily mislead the studious antiquary. This building, 
commonly known by the name of the Chateau de la 
Gendarmerie, but more properly called the Chateau de Calix, 
is generally believed by the inhabitants of the town to have 
been erected for the purpose of commanding the river, 
while it flowed in its ancient but now deserted bed. 
According, however, to the Abbé de la Rue, no forti- 
fication of any description ever existed in the same 
place ; but the structure, however martial in its appear- 
ance, was in its character altogether pacific, and was 
puilt during some of the latest years of the fifteenth, 
or earliest of the sixteenth century, by Girard de Nollent, 
then owner of the property.{ Two statues, apparently in- 
tended to represent heathen divinities, but now absurdly 
called gendarmes, frown over its battlements, which, like those 
of the adjacent wall, and like the face of the principal tower, 
are still charged with medallions, though the ebullition of 
revolutionary enthusiasm has destroyed the arms of the 
Nollents. 

Previously to dismissing this subject, it may be worth while 
to remark that the ogee canopy surmounting the window placed 
‘between the two medallions in the house in the Rue St. Jean, 
at Caen, is nearly a facsimile of that which is still seen over 
the door that led to what was once the great hall in the 
Conqueror’s palace, adjoining the abbey of St. Stephen. The 
resemblance between them is so great that it would be difficult 
to believe that they are of very different dates. But the palace 
was unquestionably the production of more than one era, and 
in the scarcity of materials for the forming of a correct opinion 
upon the subject, it is impossible to say whether the door in 
question may not have been inserted some time after its erection, 
or even whether the ornamental part may not have been added 
to it at a period subsequent to its formation. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


i ‘HE ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. Carée, president, in the chair. 
Mr. ARTHUR SILVER read the following paper, entitled 


The Modern St:ncil and its Application to Interior 
Decoration. 


to 
of 


When your Secretary was good enough to ask me 
read a paper before this Association upon the subject 
interior decoration, I felt that, complimentary as it was to 
have so great a theme suggested, it was too big for me to 
tackle. It is true that I have been actively—most actively— 
employed in design as applied to many materials, and the 
opportunities that I have had in the past for carrying out 
complete schemes of decoration, though not few, were so 
hampered by Philistine prejudices that I turned my attention 
more exclusively than ever to designing, and only availed 
myself of the rarer opportunities which occurred for unfettered 
treatments. The capacity for working out one’s theories is 
one thing, and the power to explain them, while they only exist 
as schemes, is another; also, owing to a slight defect of 
hearing, I have lost much of the knowledge one derives from 
hearing the ideas and criticisms of others. Therefore in this 
paper I have limited my attempt to a very small corner of the 
wide field of interior decoration, and done even that in a way 


* On the front of the new house which has been erected 
upon the spot that was occupied by this have been fastened the two 
medallions here represented : these alone were saved from the general 
destruction. 

t Turner’s Zour in Normandy, ii. p. 170. 

t Essais Historiques sur la Ville de Caen, i. p. 310. 


factor in the pattern. 


that fails to satisfy myself, so I must ask the indulgence always 
bestowed upon a prentice effort. 

At the moment of accepting your Secretary’s invitation’ 
ideas crowded thick and fast within me. It seemed an easy 
thing to-write a paper, as easy as designing, or shall we say 
stencilling? One had but to plan out the stencil pattern in 
approved lecture form, and colour it with pigment of one’s own 
choice. But face to face with pen and ink it was different, 
and the knowledge that what had to be said was not the 
spontaneous chatter of a craftsman who rarely finds lack of 
words or ideas when discussing his particular shop with fellow 
workers, but a more or less formal argument which, before being 
spoken, must be reduced to the unemotional written page. This 
fact put all ideas to flight. 

One naturally desires in the space of a brief paper to find 
that pearl of great price, a perfectly happy idea, as the text of 
a discourse ; so I should like to build up before you the scheme 
for a magnificently regal structure worthy of your attention— 
one which should embody the architectural genius of the past, 
the present and the future—a three-storey building rising from 
the dull prosaic earth through the presence chambers of art to 
the clouds of fancy. In this lovely pleasure house of spacious 
halls, with corridors leading to sumptuous boudoirs and 
banquet-rooms, with marvellous galleries and the great stair- 
case a veritable golden ladder upon which the winged inspira- 
tion from above should meet the sober creations of utilitarian 
requirements passing and repassing in harmonious accord—in 
this building the key-note should be jewels and precious metals 
outvying Aladdin’s palace in splendour. But the dream of such 
ideas vanished even before I tried to put it into practical form ; 
yet the first inspiration held perhaps some new ideas to be 
touched upon later. For jewels and gold one substitutes gessos, 
and metallic lacquers may replace the ivory, stained-glass 
and mother-of-pearl which contented imagination employs so 
lavishly. Still beauty, which is democratic, may be found 
abiding no less in the modest home that is within reach 
than in Spanish castles which belong to dreamland. This, as 
I said, was the mental pigment which came to colour the 
stencilled formal outline of a prepared idea. 

The very word “stencilling” comes as an anti-climax to the 
ambitious schemes I had mapped out. For it appears feeble 
enough to put this old-fashioned and simple method as a novelty 
after all the ingenious mechanism and wealth of decorative 
materials of the’nineteenth century. Stencilling as a factor in 
serious art seems hardly more noble than the Berlin wool work 
of our grandmothers. Yet if one breathes the word Japan in 
this context, the hideous patterns of the jerry-builder are 
forgotten, and we recall a system of decoration that ranges 
from the most simple to the most elaborate effects, and does so 
without tasking the capacity of the average workman. Not for 
a single moment must we lose sight of the fact that the stencil- 
plate is a mere implement, but that the brush of the worker is 
aided by brain-power, unconsciously exercised possibly, but 
with results such as you may see; there you have a factor 
which tapestry, printed fabric, mosaic and dozens of other more 
or less costly alternatives can never offer. For stencilling is in 
its essence the work of the hand, guided and assisted by 
artificial help, yet always directly under the control of the 
worker. Hence the variety of colour, which the Japanese 
teach us is the most vital quality of stencilling, places stencil at 
the very head of all semi-mechanical methods. 

The old and erroneous idea was that hand-work, especially 
in repeated ornanient, should try to achieve the dull accuracy 
of the machine, so in the old stencil flat equal colour was a 
sine gud non ; the newer and better idea is surely to impart to 
mechanical work all possible accident of individual expression. 

In the stencil-plate you have a method of repeating form, 
which if you wish it can be repeated with a regularity as pre- 
cise as in printing or weaving. But while the printing block, 
the engraved roller, or the spool of yarn can never vary its pre- 
arranged colour, stencilling is capable of immense variety. 
Here the great difference is seen, and the possibilities of 
stencilling open out. é 

My own experience may be worth mentioning, but I beg to 
be absolved from any egoism in the matter. Mr. Aldham 
Heaton, Mr. Graham Rice, Mr. Ingram Taylor, Mr. Francis 
Heron, Mr. Gwatkin and other designers, professional and 
amateur, have each in their own way done very charming 
things. I donot put my ideas before you as the only methods, 
nor claim that they are most novel or the best that can be done. 
I am anxious to learn, and I trust to-night to be enriched by 
the experience of others. Each worker must be influenced by 
his predecessors, yet if his art and heart are in the attempts, 
fresh and probably interesting modifications result. For 
instance, I may claim to have adhered to the legitimate 
principle of stencilling, and to have developed it as a distinct 
I have tried to make the construction 
decorative, as well as to decorate the construction. 

Practically speaking, a stencil is a cut-out pattern which 
may be reproduced ad infinitum by the application of, colour 
brushed over its surface. 
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Syllabus.—To deal in methodical order with practical 
details, I will refer to the necessary construction of the design, 
the method of cutting, the materials useful for that purpose, 
the vehicles for preserving the stencil, the method of securing 
accuracy in the superposition of the plates which is called 
“registering,” the process of colouring, and the different vehicles 
useful. I will then refer to the fabrics which are effective for 
Our purpose, and discuss their different virtues and qualities, 
and then conclude with reference to the ethical phase of design, 
the scope of colouring, and a general view of possibilities. 

Planning.—We have assumed that the design is planned. 
I find the best way is to sketch the idea roughly in charcoal, 
then tint it broadly in colours to correspond to the separate 
plates required, and finally with a brush of pure white pigment 
correct the contours of your drawing, and put in the “ties.” 

Ties.—These said “ties” are the spirit and essence of the 
stencil, and so far from being considered a galling restriction 
on your fancy, they must be considered as they are—most 
helpful. \ As I shall explain elsewhere, it is by no means essen- 
tial that they are all, or even any, left in the ground colour of 
your fabric. Again, you may quite disabuse your minds of the 
old idea that ties must be of the same strength and thickness. 
That is one of the blunders of the past. 

The strength of the ties must be in accordance with the area 
they have to support, and should vary according to the amount 
of accentuation or expression to be insisted upon. You can 
realise at once the absurdity of uniform outline if you 
endeavoured to treat the finer inner petals of, say, the double 
poppy to the same strength of “tie” as would be required to 
emphasise the broader and outer ones. Of course there is the 
limit here as in-all else, and your limitation is governed by the 
area cut and uncut which your ties have to support. Again, in 
dealing with your ties you must always arrange that they are 
connected with each other on their boundary, which is only 
another form of “tie,” otherwise you have a loose and flabby 
implement. Again let me repeat, do not be frightened by the 
ties, but regard them as possessing most important values. 
They are a constant restraint, which prevent you from lapsing 
into too realistic details. ; 

As I said before, it is not necessary that the ties should 
show up in the ground colour of your fabric. By the use of a 
mask you may tint any portion of the surface of your fabric to 
suit the colours which will be laid upon it ultimately. Thus the 
ties may occupy their position in relative colour which corre- 
sponds to their relative plane. So even ties may show a 
graduated effect of colour. 

Having now planned the design, the next step is to trace it 
carefully and transfer it to the material in which you select to 
cut it. The method of cutting I shall refer to later. 

If you employ paper for your plate after the pattern is cut, 
it should be coated with a preservative such as knotting or 
turps combined with knottitfg, or some other vehicle such as 
gold size and boiled oil. These possess the quality of render- 
ing it waterproof and toughening it. 

Let us assume that we have a design requiring two plates 
to carry it out and that these plates are large, say 6 feet by 
3 feet, and that one, the background of the design, is of small 
foliage where the ties naturally only enclose small areas. The 
other plate has bold and more important features with larger 
areas cut out. This latter plate will contract or buckle, thus 
interfering to some extent with the exact registering of the 
design. You cannot help this, so you must manipulate all the 
more carefully. 

Japanese Stencils —The Japanese have a way out of this 
difficulty. They cut many stencils at a time. Each plate is 
composed of two sheets, the upper and the lower, but between 
them they insert silk threads for the purpose of serving as ties 
and to strengthen the plate generally. I have brought some 
for you to see. You will be able to observe that these threads 
are practically not existent, because the action of the brush 
moves the threads aside, and therefore the colour gets under- 
neath. Although I am not prepared to accept this principle of 
construction in its entirety for the modern requirements of 
English decoration, in which very much larger dimensions are 
necessary, I still think that for occasional purposes they might 
be used. Such, for instance, when an unbroken outline to a circle 
is required, like the letter O, which might be quite well cut in 
an unbroken ellipse and the central mask supported by threads. 

Alaterial.—As for the material for the stencil plates, I have 
not yet discovered the ideally perfect substance ; at present the 
best appears to me to be the stoutest cartoon paper procurable, 
but it has its defects. The ideally perfect. material: should be 
easy to cut so that it opposes no obstacle to the full expression 
of feeling of the design—that is to say, its drawing. At the 
same time whether cut in small or large area, the plate itself 
should lie flat by its own weight. 

The most promising fabric I have seen for this purpose is 
one prepared at Mr. Rottmann’s factory in Yokohama; it is 
extremely tough, made probably of waste silk ; it appears after- 
wards to have been soaked in fish oil; I have great hopes of 
this material. Both cartoon paper and this fabric of Mr. 
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Rottmann’s may be cut on glass with the ordinary penknife. 
As to the durability of cartoon paper much depends upon the 
worker. An impulsive stenciller will break in fine frenzy the 
ties in a very few repeats, or even by merely handling the 
plate. On the other hand, a careful worker can execute a 
hundred yards and the stencil will not be depreciated. 

I have occasionally experimented with sheet zine, but with 
this you lose all “ quality” in the design. The subtlety is gone, 
and a hard mechanism of a metal outline replaces the flexible 
expression of the brush or pencil. The method of cutting zinc and, 
other thin metal is that first you go over the outline by means. 
of a graver, then a hole is punched near the boundary of the. 
form ; the broken edge is then nipped firmly by the pliers and 
the mass is torn away, the tear taking the direction of the 
graved lines ; after this, edges must be filed. Small work with, 
very fine detail (such as the Christmas card I am exhibiting) is 
best executed on’ very thin sheet copper or brass. This must. 
be coated with a resist, the design traced with a sharp metal 
point, and then the plate is subjected toan acid bath. Theacid. 
bites through the unprotected lines, the detached pieces fall 
away, and the result is as ] have shown itto you. This method 
is not practicable for large-designs requiring thicker sheets of 
metal, because by the time the acid has bitten through the 
plate it has also bitten sideways and destroyed your ties, if not 
your drawing. Besides, you can hardly control an acid bath 
6 feet by 3 feet.” 

Next as to the actual stencilling. Fora single plate you 
can do pretty much as you please. You can work one equal 
colour over the whole surface, or a dozen. But if the plate is a 
unit of a repeated design, the question of registering becomes 
of paramount importance. Indeed, this obstacle has probably 
prevented stencilling being exploited for many years past. For 
this repeat is not only a question of the same form reappearing 
at equal intervals, but also of joining the edges of the separate 
units correctly so that any subtleties of line or form may be 
accurately united. 

To accomplish this a terminal portion of each succeeding 
stencil is cut out in the preceding one. These terminals, or, as 
we call them, “keys,” are lightly painted in with the first 
stencil-plate ; the succeeding plate has to reveal these “keys,” 
and when it is accurately fitted it is a proof that you may 
proceed with safety. In wall-papers, opaque colours minimise 
this difficulty of fitting the pattern. Any portion of one shade 
will match the similar shade in another piece ; but for stencil- 
ling with its individual broken colour the shades are only 
approximate, and a straight joint would make the difference 
very evident, and to this difficulty I will refer later. 

Fabrics.—Now let us consider the fabrics suited for stencil 
decoration. You can stencil anything, from a cork carpet to 
tissue-paper, from the finest woven silk to the coarsest sacking, 
from a sheet of glass to rough casting used for exterior work ; 
but the pigments must be adapted to the material. These vary 
from water-colour to encaustic (that is, melted wax), from soft 
pastel to stiff distemper, or oils. . 

The fabrics I have tried are legion, and it would serve no 
purpose to read you a list. All the examples shown are worked 
in stains or dyes. Consequently they are all washable, and, 
as far as my experience has gone, quite permanent. Here, 
again, in fairness to myself and my coadjutor, 1am not pre- 
pared to give in detail the final result of elaborate and costly 
experiments, I have altogether discarded distemper for woven 
fabrics, although this does not prohibit its use for paper, Dis- 
temper and cloth are foreign bodies which do not amalgamate. 
Neither do I like opaque colour in oils where the decoration 
is near the eye or liable to be rubbed unless the colour is’ 


thoroughly beaten into the cloth. Water-colour and distemper — 


have both of them fine qualities, but for work which is to be 
thoroughly useful I give the precedence to oils and stains. 
For in these latter graduated washes come naturally. Now 
I think we shall agree that the chief artistic value of stencil 
lies in its graduated washes of colour, therefore I will say no 
more of opaque colours, for it is quite clear that they are not 
more difficult to work and can be substituted if required. 1 
do not of course say they are incapable of artistic treatment, 


but with them you approach the mechanical effect already | 


obtained in wall-papers and the like. j 

Working.—Next as to the method of working. Given a 
good stencil-plate—the common commercial pattern and the 
most individual are each worked in the same way—it all 
depends on the workman. The same tools are used, but with 
varying ingenuity. Let us take the design named the Holbein, 
which employs two plates and a mask. | It is immaterial 
whether you start stencilling the background or foreground. 
Let us take the background. In this you will not wish the ties 
to tell out with the same emphasis as in the scroll, the more 
important feature, therefore you lay upon your fabric the mask 
which shuts out the scroll, thus masking that portion. You 
then proceed to stain the whole of the exposed fabric with a 
wash of colour; this leaves the scroll already in a higher key. 
That being done, the mask is removed, and you substitute for it 
the stencil-plate which supplies the small foliage. Next you 
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‘broken colour is to attempt the impossible. 
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proceed to the scroll itself, and the design is complete. For 
three or more plates you work ina similar way. You use the 
ordinary brush made for the purpose. It is held vertically, and 
the colour is patted or brushed over the plate so that the 
pigment is driven into the fabric more or less energetically, 
according to its texture. But the whole art lies in the quantity 
of colour taken up by the brush, and the way it is applied. 
This is the really important factor. Yet it is one that can 
hardly be taught ; each must learn it by his own failures. 

Let me specially impress upon you the value of making 
mistakes. You need not necessarily start with that intention. 
From disaster you learn what no theory can teach ; indeed the 
very failure to obtain the effect you aimed at often enough 
supplies an idea for another effect that may be supremely well 
adapted for another motive. Success is based invariably on 
the number of obstacles encountered and overcome ; so failures 
are the stepping-stones to achievements.. I speak with feeling, 
based perhaps more on faith then experience, and I should be 
very sorry to have to show you my first attempt. 

And here I may give credit to an enthusiastic believer in 
this method—my friend Mr. Rottmann, whose practical sug- 
gestions have led to many valuable improvements in the 
stencilling I am discussing to-night. In many favourable press 
notices of our work, Mr. Rottmann’s share was overlooked, so I 
wish to call special attention to it now, 

When your brush is properly loaded you begin on that part 
of your form which needs the greatest emphasis, and work 
with the same brush, which each minute becomes dryer towards 
the lighter portion of the form. This gives you the gradation 
of colour. To explain in words how to accomplish the effect of 
It is the instinctive 
touch of the worker that accomplishes it, he himself cannot 
tell you how. 

It is curious to observe the peculiarities of temperament 
even in the ordinary process of stencilling, and the different 
effects obtained when precisely the same colours are used by 
different workers. The impulsive temperament gets one effect, 
the lymphatic another, until you are reminded of the organ 
grinder who was made merry by the acquisition of extra 
coppers, and who thereby accelerated the time of the “ Old 
Hundreth” to that of a lively jig. 

But to return to the working of colours. Take, for example, 
the design, the tulip frieze. You will observe that the loaded 
brush isemployed at the deepest portions, and when the brush 
is more or less dry you work it towards the portions of the form 
where the lighter tints are needed, and so on. For dark fabric 
you have obviously to produce your design in lighter colours, 
and consequently must use opaque pigment. This means hard 
manual labour, because you must drive an opaque colour into 
the fabric bodily to insure permanent results. 

It is best to take a practically white pigment first and beat 
it into the whole pattern, This serves as a basis for your 
stains. Of course, this method means a double process, and 1S 
another objection to the use of body colour ; besides, every 
fresh stencilling clogs up the finer interstices of the stencil- 
plate. If you require a dark ground, it is not essential to use a 
dark fabric where the yarns are dyed before the cloth is woven. 
Yor you can obtain your dark ground effects by masking out 
the design and staining your ground first to the required shade. 
Then you proceed as already explained. 

Another method, which is at present the subject of experi- 
ment with me, is to discharge the dark colour by chemical 
means and proceed as before ; but as yet | am not satisfied 
sufficiently with my results to show any specimens. In using 
silk of a fine texture with a corded and “gros” surface, you 
can obtain some most charming effects. A piece of good silk 
is really a most sumptuous material to work upon when you 
have thoroughly mastered the use of your brush. It imparts 
richness and luminosity to the pigment; in the absolute 
subtlety of its possible gradation you can obtain the quality and 
softness of colour in a flower with the brilliancy of a jewel. 
For a lady’s boudoir, or even for a Court dress, I think it would 
be difficult to beat. As you will now see for yourselves, the 
method of stenciliing can be as simple as anything could well 
be, and that there is little to say about it. Like Columbus with 
the egg, you have seen how it is done, and it is within the 
power of the least to accomplish the like. 


General,—But you may ask what I claim for stencilling as 


contrasted with other established processes. Of course, we 
shall be told that if you cannot employ first-rate mosaic fresco 
or tapestry, it is wiser, to avoid any substitute. Some of my 
results may be denounced as imitations of tapestry or of some 
other material. But there are imitations which are designed to 
deceive, and others too transparent to deceive anyone. Mr. 
Hamerton has said of painted tapestry that it was the only 
imitation which not merely rivalled, but which surpassed its 
original, and some of the stencilling which I show you here is 
so closely allied to tapestry painting in its essence (that is, dye- 
ing the thread after it has been woven, instead of before), that 
] hope you will admit that his words may be held to apply t 

some extent to the stencilling under discussion. ; 
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The great merit of the stencilling is that, while it may yield - 
effects that are in fair rivalry with infinitely more costly methods, 
it does not conceal its own lowly origin. If you observe the 
limitations which it imposes, it repays you a thousandfold. 
Obliterate the ties, and endeavour to blot out its imperfections 
by added hand-work, and you produce at best a dull, lifeless 
imitation of true painted decoration. But if you never lose 
sight for a moment of the fact that the stencil-plate is a mere 
implement, but that each touch of the brush of the worker is 
influenced by brain-power, then you will see that the mechanic 
within these limits is raised to an artist, and impresses a 
personality in every touch which no artisan at a printing- 
machine or loom, or setting the tesserae of mosaic, can any way 
approach. Therefore, | am not offering this stencil-painting 
in connection with wall-paper, nor with tapestries ancient or 
modern, nor with mosaics or frescoes. But I do submit that 
its utility, its extreme adaptiveness and its general aesthetic 
value mark it as a product worthy to stand upon its own merits, 
and one that will give, if not as much, more value in its effects 
than the outlay it entails. 

Utility.—To architects it is needless to point out the 
advantage of selecting a surface decoration that can be applied 
as easily as a wall-paper—one that can be fixed in such a 
manner that it can be rémoved and reapplied elsewhere, in 


| event of the householder shifting his domicile, and stand a 


thorough cleaning again and again. More important still is. 
the fact that the fabric can be stencilled in lengths, so that 
not an inch of waste occurs, and chief of all, it can be treated 
in the colour and character that suits the lighting of any par- 
ticular room. Can anyone point out any method of decoration 
which has so many advantages? Can anyone point out any 
process which offers unlimited colour possibilities ? and again, 
can anyone point out any decoration which can employ original. 
design with so limited a cost? Every machine-manufactured 
decorative fabric must be prepared in hundreds of yards. 
Hence it must be planned to meet the average requirements. 
Here with a little stout paper and a few hours of skilled labour 
you can produce a practical implement to carry out any given 
scheme. Now what strikes an average to suit many different” 
rooms must needs fail to be the ideal for any single one. 

Adaptiveness.—In further evidence of its flexibility im 
adapting itself to the particular place it has to occupy, it may be 
pointed out that stencilling necessitates no abrupt stopping of 
flowing lines. For in a frieze broken bya chimney-breast a 
scroll need not be made to bend round a corner, and so arrest 
a subtle movement. The pattern in every break, every 
recess, every start from skirting to ceiling, may be so 
arranged, and that simply, that the origin and birth of the 
line is evident, and carries on the fulfilment of its purpose 
quietly, restfully and naturally to its termination. When study- 
ing the decoration of the ordinary room one finds invariably that 
the lines of the design come toa dead stop. Further, it is by 
no means preposterous or an over costly method to arrange a 
scheme for an entire frieze in which no repetition of the same 
forms should occur. One may suggest for this purpose a flight 
of birds, with the exquisite subtlety of line and power expressed. 
in their sweeping movements, to which may be added cloud 
forms, tree-tops, &c. Even fot an entire room there is no 
necessity for a repetition of any single form or forms combined 
within the limit of a repeat. Naturally for such a purpose 
many plates would be required, and these would be worked 
together as a whole, with a due regard to composition and pro- 
portion. Such an arrangement is eminently suited for a room 
or gallery where there is an absence of pictures or articles of 
vertu. You can also modify patterns already cut to an unlimited 
extent. One can frequently introduce in these certain forms 
suggested by special requirements ; for instance, you can mask 
a portion and insert a shield or monogram... The easy manner 
in which lettering can be worked into an existing design offers, 
advantages to semi-public apartments. This is a point which 
I have not time to dwell upon here. I think I have said 
sufficient to show that, so far as design is concerned, there is 
practically no limit to the freedom with which it can be 
rendered by stencils. 

Fillings.—\t may be suggested that stencilling may be 
admirablé and suitable for friézes and suchlike purposes, but 
that the very quality of which I boast, namely, the broken 
colour, would be an actual impediment for fillings which have 
to be joined in straight and vertical lines. This difficulty we 


‘have overcome by placing two breadths of fabric side by side, 


working the same colour-brush over the two salvages ; there- 
fore when breadths Nos. 1 and 2 are stencilled, breadth No. 3 
is placed by the side of No. 2, and so on until the whole 
quantity is complete. 1 have recently had occasion to test this 
method. The design the “Benvenuto” was prepared to a 


large billiard-room and applied with entire success. There are 


few difficulties in this direction that cannot be overcome with a 
little determination and patience. Assuming the method I 
have just named to have been a failure other resources were 
open. The case would then stand thus, viz. you have to create 
a design for a wall filling, which shall join and not show the 
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join. It follows, therefore, that if you are prohibited from 
working on the temporarily arranged joint with broken colour, 
you must plan your design so that you can cut in a straight line 
through the ground colour. In symmetrical designs this is a 
very simple matter, but in an all-over or powdered design a 
little more ingenuity is required. Please look at the tulip 
garden filling. I think it will be difficult for you to trace a 
straight. line which would allow the scissors to do its duty 
without cutting through some colour—for all that it is there, as 
a straight-edge held against it will prove. ; 

Ethics of Design.— Inasmuch as design plays so important 
a part in interior decoration, I may not be out of place in 
making a few remarks on the ethics of that portion of our sub- 
ject. Somebody has said that a plain sheet of white paper is 
more beautiful than any pattern or painting ever worked on it. 
This statement belongs to the popular class of depreciations 
that the incompetent have to hurl at those who attempt. If 
such a statement is true, it is only so in the sense that silence 
is golden is true. Would knowledge have advanced if all 
practised golden silence? If we had all adopted the cult of the 
white paper, where had art come in? Fallacies are the sheet- 
anchor of matter-of-fact persons. Common sense (as Philistia 
understands it) is based upon the lack of understanding, 
whether pattern or politics happen to be concerned. To be 
satisfied with nothing is the pride of those who cannot obtain 
anything. Therefore, as we are not satisfied with bare walls, 
we must have design. If we have design we must endeavour 
to realise the purpose to which the particular design is applied. 
The first is to grasp and adhere to the fact that walls are per- 
pendicular and that the surfaces are flat. Also let it be con- 
tinually borne in mind that, almost without exception, a room 
has its definite purpose. It also contains, as a rule, doors, a 
fireplace, windows and recesses. The wall spaces are broken 
up by the fittings, furniture, hangings and pictures. Therefore 
the continuity of the design is certain to be interfered with in 
the ordinary course of things. These conditions are emphatic 
and must be accepted and likewise turned to advantage. 

Let us briefly consider the various purposes of the various 
rooms. A sensitive worker is necessarily influenced by different 
emotions in sympathy with the character of the rooms for 
which the design is being prepared. It is only by realising 
acutely what these are that a fit and proper result can be 
achieved. For the mistress of a house to superintend the 
culinary arrangements when attired in evening costume is quite 
as reasonable as to attempt to take motives suitable for a lady’s 
boudoir, and apply them to a design for a kitchen wall-paper. 
The cauliflower and the jessamine will not lie down together. 

The dining-room should suggest breadth, solidity and hos- 
pitality ; the library, a physical repose and an inducement for 
study ; the drawing-room should be stimulating and yet refined 
in detail ; the boudoir should express dainty forms of facile and 
easy invention, and conduce to the charm of confidential ex- 
changes ; the bedroom is for slumber, therefore we do not want 
nightmares in the flat, nor complete oblivion, but the song of 
the lullaby in pattern. For the nursery and its innocent occu- 
pants, fresh with the breath of life, what genius is too lofty to 
design for this humble purpose? He would be unworthy the 
name of “artist” who felt this work beneath him, and ignored 
the opportunity for a never-ending influence in fancy, form and 
colour, associated with the vastly important fairy tale or legend. 
What a genius of the first rank can do with a fairy story you 
may all see in Sir E. Burne-Jones’s pictures of Zhe Briar Rose. 
The possessors of imaginative gifts who realise their ideas both 
for the finer and “coarser” arts for the advantage of the little 
ones, give to them the groundwork of an education—an educa- 
tion which is as important and as permanently influential as it 
is unconsciously received. Or for the same idea in the simplest 
materials, take Mr, Walter Crane’s nursery wall-papers. The 
charming refinement and character of these designs is only 
equalled by the absolutely masterly skill with which practical 
limitations are turned to positive advantage. 

Not all parts of the house are so obvious in their suggestive- 
ness, yet the staircase may symbolise an upward direction. Its 
walls exhibit large and unbroken spaces, revealing in its 
various flights rooms which have distinctive and separate uses, 
so the imagination may take note of such suggestions in con- 
junction, and thereby produce a design of stability and breadth 
which shall include and embrace all the others, as well as 
striking a keynote to the whole. Staircases need not be too 
archeological. Some people treat them prehistorically with 
weird marble papers, or Egyptian symbols, or possibly 
Medizval allegories. The staircase should not be the place 
with a past, but the ladder for the future. For all these 
purposes the design is of the first importance. 

A good design really exercises an effect almost hypnotic. A 
designer must be a first cause for these effects. The suitability 
of an idea for a purpose is insistent. For instance, scullery 
utensils upon a grand piano decorated with gesso are out of 
place and lead to unpleasantness, but not more so than a finely 
conceived decoration, gorgeous and full of idea, carried out in 
mean materials for a back passage. 


Colour.—So far I have dealt chiefly with form: we now 
approach colour, ‘a still more important subject. What methods 
of economic production most nearly comply with |the require- 
ments of high art (so called)? By the requirements of high art 
I mean a decoration which will offer you an uninterrupted line 
combined with infinite ‘possibilities of colour. I think stencilling . 
fulfils these demands. By no other means short of hand- 
painting, whether in fresco or other material, can you give the © 
worker so much scope to his fancy for varied colour. To talk 
of colour is practically impossible. Its nomenclature conveys 
nothing beyond a vague general notion. If I ask for a scheme 
in red I may obtain something as hot as fire, or an effect as dry 
as sand would be to the mouth. Therefore on this I must per- 
force be brief, and yet I should like to say something which has 
a very definite bearing on this matter, for if the form in design 
is iinportant, surely colour has far more claims. The most 
joyous of designs may be saddened by colour, and yet a sombre 
motive may be treated with dignity in a scheme of bright red, 
which is supposed to be the most exhilarating. I say supposed 
to be exhilarating, for after all it is more the association of 
ideas than the raw colour which affects you. If we examine 
the rooms we live in, and the scheme of decoration appropriate 
to each room, one of the questions which almost naturally 
arises is, “ Why should a dining-room be always dark red? Is 
it to match the underdone beefsteak which continental pre- 
judice believes to be our favourite diet? But, on the other 
hand, why should a drawing-room be colourless? Is it thus as 
a foil to the conversation ?—which is often highly coloured. 
Nor need a breakfast-room be too simple and virtuous. The 
early morning suggests innocence and candour, it is true, but it 
brings also letters and depression. Gay colours seem to me as 
needful to begin the day as to end it. A sunrise is often as 
charmingly schemed as a melodramatic sunset. 

Ought we not at this time to consider very seriously the 
relative positions of English artists as designers and as 
colourists ? Latterly, the pure invention of pattern which the 
designers of this country have evolved has attracted European 
attention. I say this because I know it and am proud of it. 
For even in my own humble sphere the manufacturers of 
almost every European nationality have given me commissions 
for goods ultimately to be disposed of in the English market 
and their own. But this is not’sufficient. I firmly believe that 
we do “hold the field” above all nations for originality and 
invention in design, but as regards colour, that is another 
matter. I would not venture to claim our supremacy in that 
respect. A merchant can commission the English designer for 
something “new” in form and idea, and be sure he gets it; 
but when the stuff is made a designer must often own to his 
sorrow that his scheme of colour has been greatly improved by 
the printer and manufacturer. Indeed, this is a matter some- 
times left entirely to the buyer, the designer only supplying the 
outlines. This is not as it should be, and I have often 
wondered whether there are causes other than merely climatic 
reasons for this shortcoming. We have schools of design 
where invention of a kind is cultivated, but as for teaching 
pupils to emphasise the development of a finer sense of colour 
there seem to be none. I am here following in the wake of 
my friend Mr. Alex. Millar, who, in a lecture on carpet- 
designing given recently at the Society of Arts, called special 
attention to this deficiency in our national art training. He 
made a suggestion which seemed to me to be of the greatest 
value, in fact, I cannot lay too much stress on the stupendous 
importance and influence which it might have if carried out 
thoroughly. It was that “colour”—as distinct from form— 
should be taught as a separate subject. Taught as thoroughly 
and held of equal importance to form. Neither is complete 
without the other; but we take the one very seriously and 
leave the pupil to pick up the other anyhow. For a long time 
after 1851, when men were supposed to have changed all this, 
the designing capacity of this country continued at a very low 
ebb, During this period anything good of its sort was almost 
invariably produced abroad. 

Indeed, manufacturers would hardly deign to look at an 
English design. Now that our designers have attracted 
European attention; I feel more anxious than I can well express. 
that the onward march to the maintenance of our national 
supremacy in industrial design should not be crippled and 
hampered for the lack of that charming companion, colour. 
Form, beautiful as it may be, is but as dry bones, the mere 
skeleton of an idea. It must be clothed with life, and colour is 
to form what breath is to the body. 

In my contribution to a work called “ Practical Designing,” 
edited by Mr. Gleeson White, I have referred more fully to our 
position in colour quality in comparison to the French. Although 
I have an intense objection to the French styles of modern design, 
I cannot but admit as colourists they are pre-eminent within 
their particular and somewhat restricted limits. It is only just 
to say that they are simply splendid in some examples, and that 
at the best we cannot touch them. I own this with tears in my 
voice. Therefore, in season and out of season, I would harp on 
this theme until the attention of those in authority is called to 
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the crying want to complete the education of our.native genius 
for inventing forms, which no one can deny exists. This has 
been brought about by artists whose names are .as familiar to 
us—-here—as household words, who in their turn have influenced 
practical» craftsmen. | One recognises. thankfully the great 
impetus to this development given by those architects who 
have not only been quick to recognise these results, but to 
force their merits on public’ attention, thus exercising a power 
without which improvement would be slow indeed. 

We have now many valuable manuals on decorative design, 
yet it seems strange that almost all these academical dishes are 
served up without. the flavour of colour. So the imaginative 
reader waits athirst for the writer’s colour thought. Although 
colour has an impossible vocabulary, that is to say, only the 
crudest hues can be definitely put in words of a telling descrip- 
tion, yet the imagination might be washed with the mental 
colour-brush. For it is evident the cost of colour-printing 
prohibits every idea being illustrated by the writer. For- 
tunately, the stenciller can experiment with riotous extrava- 
gance ; of all artists should grapple with the great question of 
colour. 

Nature is not deficient in the ideas of new colour schemes 
offered on every hand. Every flower shows in itself so perfect 
a colour scheme that the adaptation might surely be made to 
clothe the barren nakedness of literal description with references 
to nature’s better half. 

As continual dwelling in a foreign land will accustom a 
stranger to think in the language of the country, so in thinking 
of forms we should never dissever them from colour, and as 
every form takes shape in the mind, let the mental colour 
impregnate the idea as it grows to completion. Then the 
wedding bells will announce the union of the music of form 
with the mystery of colour, and will ring out in sweet harmonies 
when “the joy of fashioning in fairest seeming” is. con- 
summated. 

Mr. Lewis F. Day proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Silver 
for his paper. Mr. Day disagreed with Mr. Silver, especially 
as to the treatment of ties and joints, as destroying the 
character of stencilling ; also he objected to the application 
of stencilled fabrics to walls. 

Mr. A: RoTHMAN seconded the vote. 
some years in Japan and studied the work there, 
methods described by Mr. Silver closely reseinbled it. 

Mr. G. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE expressed his satisfaction at 

_ the specimens of stencilling shown by Mr. Silver. The same 
results from block printing could not be got except at a great 
expense. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Hampton Pratt, Mr. 
W. Webb and Mr. H. D. Satchell. 

Mr. GLEESON WHITE did not support Mr. Day’s views, but 
he endorsed Mr. Silvers opinion on the superiority of English 
colour over continental colour. 

The vote of thanks was then put 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. GLEESON WHITE replied for Mr. 
proceedings terminated. 


He said he passed 
and the 


by the President, and 
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WORCESTERSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

HE annual meeting of the members of this Society was 

held on the 22nd inst., at the Shire Hall, Worcester, 
Viscount Cobham presiding. 

The council reported that the list of membership for 1895 
wsa 271 as against 261 in 1894. The financial position con- 
tinued good, the deposit account remaining at the former figure 
of 2107, During 1895 the second part of Mr. John Amphlett’s 
index to Nash was distributed to the members, and the council 
believe that the issue of this index will be so advantageous to all 
persons interested in the history of the county as of itself to 
justify the Society’s assistance. The council feel compelled to 
come to the conclusion that the funds of the Society will not 
permit of the issue of additional publications at a similar ex- 
pense, except at rare intervals. The hon. editor reported that 
the Society of Antiquaries, in a joint bond from Lord Cobham, 
Mr. Willis Bund and himself, had kindly allowed the portion 
of Hobbington’s MSS. which is deposited in their library to be 
sent to him for the purpose of transcription, and some of it 
would form a part of the publications for 1896. The church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Michael’s, in Bedwardine, are now 
nearly all in type; Mr. F. S. Pearson has kindly consented to 
index them. It had been decided to have all that remains 
unpublished of the Sede Vacante Register transcribed, not 
necessarily for publication this year, but in order that the book 
might be returned to the Bishop’s Registry, from whence, under 
a bond from Mr. Willis Bund and the editor, it has now been 
absent for a considerable time. The publication of Worcester- 
shire pedigrees, mentioned in the report for 1894, had been 
postponed for the present. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Godson, 
the report was adopted. 
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Mr. F. Corbett recommended that the indexing to State 
papers relating to Worcestershire, also of the newspapers of 
the county, should be undertaken by: the Society. It’ was 
stated that to some extent this would be included in the work 
undertaken by Mr. J. Burton. 

A letter was read from Mr. Burton saying he had been 
asked by the council of the Society to undertake the compila- 
tion of a “ Bibliography of Worcestershire.” He had drawn up 
a provisional scheme. It would be the task of years, and 
would need the co-operation of the members of the Society. 
A variety of suggestions were thrown out. 

The Earl of Coventry was re-elected president, on the 
proposition of Mr. R. Berkley. 

The vice-presidents were re-elected, and the elective mem- 
bers of the council were re-elected, with the substitution of the 
Rev. R. Wyld for the Rev. F. J. Eld. . 

The Rey. J. B. Wilson and Mr. S. Southall were re-elected 
joint hon, secretaries and treasurers, and complimentary 
references were made to the large amount of work they had 
accomplished on the Society’s behalf. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the hon. editor, Mr. J. 
Amphlett. A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 


proceedings. 


ed 
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TRAINING IN ART. 


alee prizes obtained by the students of the Birmingham 

Muncipal School of Art were distributed on the 20th 
inst. by the mayor, Mr. James Smith. He said that the 
school had attained the foremost place among similar institu- 
tions. Ten years ago, when the school was taken over by the 
City Council, the students numbered only 1,000, but now the 
number had risen to 3,500, and for the last five years the 
school had been first in the national competition of all the 
schools of art in the United Kingdom. Last year they gained 
nine silver medals, twenty-two bronze medals and forty-five 
book prizes—a total of seventy-seven awards. Nottingham 
and Glasgow came next with a total of thirty-four and thirty- 
five, and the rest were nowhere. 

Mr. E. R. Taylor, the head master, delivered an address. 
He referred, says the Dadly Post, to the loss the nation had 
sustained by the death of Lord Leighton, who by the compre- 
hensiveness of his work had proved the oneness of the graphic 
arts and ennobled the honest work of the humblest art: work- 
man. The movement towards the oneness of all art expression 
was gathering force from all directions, and was taking us on 
the road which, if continued, would restore to us the con- 
ditions formerly existing, and that not so long ago, when all 
things were artistic and “gradely ”—good of their kind, from 
the settle or dresser, with its pewterware in the cottage to the 
more ornate and expensive furnishings of the rich, and when 
every building was architecture. Their schools of art 
were helping in this direction, many of their manufac- 
turers were perceiving that art was the one essential too 
often lacking in their work, and the public were asking for less 
machine-like character and less pretence in their surroundings. 
On the other hand, there was a mighty incubus in the false 
traditions of the last fifty or sixty years, and a great hindrance 
in the ignoring of the importance of art instruction by the pro- 
fessional educationalist, as seen in the curriculum of the 
secondary and elementary schools. He would not weary his 
hearers by advocating this culture in the middle and higher 
schools, for their case was not so pressing as is that of the 
children of the artisan, who, being the actual makers of things 
in the future, must determine for us whether or not they shall 
be beautiful. An example will show how the case stands at 
present. An artisan said, “1 want my boy, who can draw a 
little and is fond of it, to be an engraver or chaser, and if I 
keep him at school another year he can only be taught 
chemistry.” Science was beginning to have recognition, thanks 
largely to our School Board, and in this the boy could 
specialise, but art has no recognition in these schemes. Art 
and art education were not represented on the Commission, 
nor among the experts called to give evidence, and the opinion 
of a certain scientific professor he (Mr. Taylor) once met 
seemed the nearest approach made to these subjects. Con- 
versing with him on art education, he, after some time, made 
the concession that drawing might be useful to illustrate some 
sciences on the blackboard, but that beyond this he thought 
the Science and Art Department had no business to teach it. 
This attitude of the higher educationalists in this matter might be 
considered sufficient justification by the Birmingham School 
Board for declining to teach drawing to girls, and being thus left 
behind by most of the large school boards inthekingdom, although 
girls sooner than boys realised the humanising influences and 
resource of art, and, to get down for once to that word “ practi- 
cal,” there were more occupations in this than in any other city 
for girls. to make use of such training. He went on to advocate 
in some detail a scheme under which, if boys and girls with art 
tendencies could remain at school for a year or two beyond the 
compulsory standards, they should be made free of the day 
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classes at the schools of art, instead of commencing other sub- 
jects with no bearing on their future occupations. Passing on 
to topics specially interesting to art students, Mr. Taylor spoke 
of some of the causes leading to the break in the art traditions 
of England atthe beginning of the century. Though the 
primal causes were too deep for discussion that night, some 
things which might be classed as secondary causes were worth 
considering. These were pretence, vulgar display and mechanical 
finish. Pretence was well illustrated by the constant endeavour 
to make cast-iron look like the more expensive wrought-iron, 
thus making shoddy of what, if allowed to be honest, was 
capable of most beautiful art expression. This was only one 
example of a tendency which ran through almost everything, 
and which made impossible any consideration of the use, 
purpose and material, and the due emphasis of plea- 
sure in these, whether in making a cup or a building. 
Vulgar display might be illustrated by what was called 
jewellery, but was not—the setting of diamonds and other 
precious stones in masses, so that the setting was almost 
unseen, instead of using these as points of light and colour in a 
setting of lovingly-worked gold and silver, just as were the 
flowers ina meadow. Architects blamed this love of display 
as the cause of their being unable to lead or even follow the 
good tendencies of to-day, asserting that their clients preferred 
quantity of ornament to an emphasis of repose. The cry of 
foreign competition so often raised in public meetings to 
advance technical education would not help to bring back the 
desired art tradition, but would rather tend to perpetuate and 
give additional strength to those very causes which, fostered 
by the earlier international exhibitions, only increased the 
amount of that spurious work which was now condemned. 
Good influences being in the air, good work being done, the 
manufacturer was alive to these changes, but too often his 
efforts to adopt them were not guided by any adequate artistic 
spirit with which to fight the notiqns of his designer, the open 
hostility of his commercial traveller, and the deadness to art of 
his workmen. Thus was produced commonplace art—a 
degradation of the original type, and this degradation not 
necessitated by the conditions of the manufacture, but by the 
environment of the last fifty or sixty years; and it was the 
presence of this work which made it more difficult to convince 
as to nght and wrong in art, There was much of this common- 
place art in the present students’ exhibition caused by the 
environment of the pupils, the effects of which they brought 
into the school, and which, in spite of all the efforts of 
the teachers, spoilt, or at least degraded much of their work. 
He asked that manufacturers should take some little trouble to 
encourage those who were striving to become better workmen 
by giving opportunities for more artistic rendering of ordinary 
work, and thus growing in their own manufactories their future 
designers and directors, thereby also reducing the migration to 
other places of our cleverest citizens. He always told a student 
who came to him with aspirations that, to prove himself worthy 
of higher work and equal to the struggles it involved, he must 
show that he could influence the work in his manufactory. 
Something might also be done by the manufacturer to 
encourage attendance, for while from some manufactories they 
had. many students, from others in the same trade they had 
none. To prevent disappointment in these efforts to foster art 
education, it should always be remembered that man was not 
made to run on rails. Speaking to the day students he would 
say, ““ Work more and talk less about art ;” and to the evening 
students, “‘ Think more, even if you have to work less.” To all 
students, without exception, he would say, ‘‘ Cultivate sim- 
plicity, for by this only will your work touch the planes of the 
highest art.. The simplest art lives longest, and remember that 
ornament is not necessarily decoration, that the world is still 
deceived by ornament, and it is often used to hide bad work.” 

At the close of the address Mr. E. Harper unveiled, amid 
applause, a portrait he had painted of the head master for 
presentation to the school, and which is a companion picture 
to Mr. Wainwright’s portrait of Mr. Bunce. 


SCOTTISH SCULPTURED STONES. 


PAPER was read by Mr. George Lowson, M.A., B.Sc., 

on “The Early Sculptured Stones of Scotland, especially 
those of the North-East,” to the Stirling Natural History and 
Archeological Society last week. The stones of Forfarshire 
were dealt with more particularly—the beautiful examples at 
Aberlemno parish church, at St. Vigeans and Guthrie, and in 
the garden of Dunnichen House, being fully described, their 
symbolism explained as far as possible, and their connection 
and history traced. The most -interesting and elaborate 
“school” of monuments at Cromarty, which seemed to have a: 
character of their own, were shown to have a connection with 
stones in the west and south of Scotland, and that acme of 
ornamentation, the Rosemarkiestone, was exhibited and 
described. Inconclusion, Mr. Lowson said that although they 
had awakened to a knowledge and appreciation of art and 


archzeology, they must confess that, as a nation, they still left 
their own native monuments to look after themselves, although 
they combined to form a school of national design which was 
not surpassed or equalled anywhere. Great progress had ° 
been made in the study of the early sculptured stones during » 
the past fifty years, but. their duty was to protect as well ds. 
study them, and if protection did not come soon it would be 
too late. Mr. Lowson advocated the granting of a small” 
annual. sum of money to certain museums for a number of: 
years for the purpose of making a collection of casts of the 
stones, and was of opinion something should be done in the’ 
way of making a complete census of them, which would be a. 
directory and a descriptive catalogue in one. He suggested that 
a society might be formed for the purpose, or that the Society 
of Antiquaries should take the matter up. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


A’ address was given by Mr, Sydney Mitchell, as honorary ’ 

president of the newly-founded Architectural Society, in» 
Dowell’s Rooms, on the 19th inst. At the outset he referred 
briefly to the objects of the Society, and pointed out that it was 
not intended to supplant any existing societies, but was sup-- 
plementary to them. It consisted of and was managed entirely’ 
by students of architecture, and all others, including practising} 
architects, were excluded. He understood that even their 
honorary president was forbidden to attend their meetings. ° 
He pointed out that an exactly similar society had existed in® 
Glasgow for many years and had done much good work, and’ 
that almost every profession had an institution of this kind: 
attached to it in some form or other.. He noted in particular’ 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. Mr. Mitchell urged 
them to remember that architecture was an art in the round: 
and not in the flat. It was, therefore, necessary to study build-. 
ings themselves, both old and new, rather than drawings of 
them. He drew a parallel between the composer of music and” 
the architect, and pointed out that in both! cases the interven- : 
tion of other hands was necessary before their work could. be’ 
brought before the public. The composer required the assist-? 
ance of violinists and the players of instruments of various 
kinds, and the architect required the assistance of masons and: 
carpenters’ and others. The composer's score was of no im-: 
portance as a piece of handwriting, and the architect’s'drawing 
was of no importance as a picture. Both were merely means’ 
to an end. -In the case of a painter, the picture was his com- 
pleted work. It was both beginning and end. In the case of: 
the architect his drawing was of no importance as a picture. 
It was merely a beginning, the end was the building itself, 
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Breadth and Simplicity in Decoration. 
N decoration, where the play of form and colour is alone at _ 
issue, there is undoubtedly a certain satisfaction in resting” 

the eye on perfected surfaces. How much more pleasant it is 
to see a clean, lithe bar of malleable iron hammered into 
beautiful curves than the slag residue which resulted from its 
smelting. Possibly it is this sense which makes rough paint or 
plaster so unideal as mediums of beautiful expression to many 
eyes. The soul, outreaching for fine thought, looks to find it 
associated with fine material finish, and is rebuffed by coatse- 
ness of vehicle ; but though some stop to cavil at the paint and 
mere surface of art, fortunate are those who see beyond the* 
earthiness of the medium and are thankful. For the true artist | 
in paint and plaster claims but the power to suggest types and ' 
symbols of things. Against the glorious sun, how can he hope’ 
to match his poor coloured muds? The more he strives to 
stimulate the garment of nature, the less satisfaction comes of 
the result. Think how unreal is the appearance of that. 
mechanical production, a coloured photograph, how dead and’ . 
destitute of the life and spirituality of the beloved face of our 
friend, yet the artless brush-mark which conjures up for us the! 
well-known smile, the merry eye-glint, may in itself be quite’ 
unlike that real feature. Paint, no matter how well, every- 
flickering blade of the grass that reaches out before you, and’ 
say, do you get the real, the absolute impression which David 
Cox obtained by his great seemingly blundering washes’ of 
colour? The effort at material completeness in the accurate 
limning of every individual blade of grass falls far short of such’ 
a perfect sense of completion and realisation as that produced: 
by the feeling, nervous touches of David Cox. His. hand,’ 
setting down but the symbols of his finished thought, realises 


for us briefly the boundlessness of a grassy plain. ~~ I 


Clay for Brickmaking. sogh al 

Brickmakers divide clays into three classes :—First, plastic 
or strong clays, which are chiefly a silicate of alumina, which 
are by the workmen called “ foul clays ;” a more fitting name, 
and one by which they arealso called is “ pure clay.” Second, 


‘design that the artist determines it. 


production. 
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loams and mild clays’are those in which there is a consider- 
able proportion of sand intermixed. Third, marls or calcareous 
clays are, as their name indicates, clays containing a notable 
quantity of carbonate of lime. “Malm” is the name applied 
by English brickmakers to an artificial marl, made by adding 
to and intermixing with the clay a proper proportion of 
carbonate of lime. As a general rule, a clay fit for the 
manufacture of a first-class quality of building brick is not 
met with in nature. There is almost always a deficiency of 
sand and lime. A good brick clay is one that contains 
sufacient fusible elements to bind the mass together, but not 
50 much as to make the brick adhere to each other or become 
vitrified. Such clays contain from 20 to 30 per cent. alumina, 
and so to 60 per cent. silica, the remainder consisting prin- 
cipally of carbonates of lime and magnesia, and oxides of iron. 
Pure or “foul clays” are sometimes used for brick without any 
admixture of substances to improve the material. Brick thus 
made are generally deficient in weathering qualities. The 
colour of brick depends upon the composition of the clay, the 
character of the added ingredients, the temperature at which 
they are burnt, and the amount of air admitted to the kiln. A 
clay free from iron will* burn white, 
carbonate of lime (in the form of chalk), is added, to produce 
white brick. The presence of iron oxides produces a tint 
which varies from light yellow to dark red, the intensity of 


colour increasing with the greater quantity of the oxide. If | 
and the brick | 


$ or 10 per cent of iron oxide is present, 
becomes intensely heated, the red oxide of iron combines with 
the silica and fuses, producing a dark blue or purple colour. 
The presence also of a small quantity of oxide of manganese in 
addition to the oxide of iron will cause a material darkening of 
the red tint. By the presence of small quantities of lime, the 
red colour of iron oxide is modified to a cream tint, while 
larger quantities make a brown colour. Magnesia also 


changes the red tint to yellow. 


Quentin Matsys. 
In this country Quentin Matsys is little known, except by 


his picture of Ze Misers in the royal collection at Windsor, 


and the legend, always told to visitors, that he was a black- 
smith who was inspired by his love for a painter’s daughter to 
become an attist. To call Matsys a “blacksmith” is just as 
inappropriate as it would be to call Flaxman a stonemason. 
He was a poet who gave the exquisite ‘creations of his fancy to 


_ the world in iron, as Peter Vischer did in bronze and Cellini in 


silver. That love made him a painter is a legend we would not 
willingly lose, and its truth is confirmed by the inscription on 
his tomb, “ Connubialis amor de mulcibre fecit Apellem ;” but 
that he was an fartist of an high order long before he ever 
handled a brush is proved by this most beautiful work. After 
Rubens his name is greatest amongst the artists of Antwerp. 
But Rubens has filled Antwerp so full of his glory that one is 
hardly conscious of any presence but his. 


Expression in Art. 

To a common spectator the great test of excellence in 
beautiful forms is character or expression, or, in other words, 
the appearance of some interesting or affecting quality in the 
form itself. To the artist, on the other hand, the great test of 


excellence is skill—the production of something new in point | 


point of execution. It is by the ex- 
therefore, that the generality of men 
it is by the expression of 

When, therefore, the arts 
which are conversant in the beauty of form have attained to 
that fortunate stage of their progress, when this expression of 
character is itself the great expression of design, the invention 
and taste of the artist take, almost necessarily, a different 
direction. When his excellence can no longer be distinguished 
by the production of merely beautiful or expressive form, he is 
naturally led to distinguish it by the production of what is un- 
common or difficult; to signalise his works by the fertility of 
his invention or the dexterity of his execution ; and thus gradu- 
ally to forget the end of his art in his attention to display his 


of design or difficult in 
pression of character, 
determine the beauty of forms; 


‘superiority in the art itself. While the artist thus insensibly 
-deviates from the true principles of composition, other causes 


unfortunately tend to mislead also the taste of the public, In 


‘the mechanical arts, whose object is utility, this utility is itself 


the principle by which we determine the perfection of every 
Utility, however, is a permanent principle, and 
necessarily renders our opinion of this perfection as permanent, 


In the fine arts, whose object is beauty, it is by its effect upon 


our imagination alone that we determine the excellence of any 
production. There is no quality, however, which has a more 
powerful effect upon our imagination than novelty. The taste 
of the generality of mankind, therefore, very naturally falls in 
with the invention of the artist, and is gratified by that con- 
tinued production of novelty which the art affords to it. Inthe 
mechanical arts, which are directed to general utility, all men 
are in some measure judges of the excellence of their produc- 
tions, because they are in some measure judges of this utility. 


but as a general rule. 
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But in the fine arts, which seem to require peculiar talents, and 
which require at least talents that are not generally exerted, all 
men neither are, nor conceive themselves to be, judges. They 
willingly therefore submit their opinions to the guidance of 
those who, by their practice in these arts, appear very naturally 
the most competent to judge with regard to their beauty ; and 
while the arts amuse them with perpetual novelty, very readily 
take for granted that what is new is also beautiful. By these 
means, by the preference which artists are so naturally disposed 
to give to the expression of design above the expression of 
character, by the nature of these arts themselves, which afford 
no permanent principle of judging, and by the disposition of 
men in general to submit their opinions to the opinions of those 
who have the strongest’ propensity and the greatest interest in 
their corruption, have the arts of taste ii every country, after 
a certain period of perfection, degenerated into the mere ex- 
pressions of the skill and execution of the artist, and gradually 
sunk into a state of barbarity almost as great as that from 
which they at first arose. 


Lamennais on Architecture and the Subsidiary Arts. 

It is probable enough that the arts appealing to the ear 
preceded those belonging to the eye. The reason for such 
probability is that poetry, music and the dance, reduced to 
their most simple expression, imply nothing external to man 
himself and require no foreign aid. Rhythm of language, 
singing and movement produces these arts quite naturally, for 
it is quite instinctive. But which of these three arts came first 
into being? Was it dancing, singing, or poetry? It would be 
difficult to determine with any certainty. The difficulty would 
be no less great in the other category of the arts. There exists 
a very convenient theory which derives sculpture and painting 
from architecture. This is what Lamennais says :—“ Just as 
the beings contained in the young world in which they had only 
a potential existence developed themselves by very small 
| degrees at a time, and obtained individuality in that universe 
which contained their germ, so from architecture, their common 
mother, have been derived by a kind of organic evolution all 
the arts potentially contained in it ; and these, always united 
with it though distinct from it, have become individualised in 
exact proportion as such evolution has proceeded in sympathy 
with that of the world itself. Sculpture detached itself, first, 
| by its steady progression from low into high relief; and next, 
the emancipated statues, in breaking the last tie of marble 
binding them to the temple, entered upon independent 
existences of their own. Painting, whose primitive role was 
merely to vary and enliven flat surfaces with colour, or to 
accentuate with a more marked boundary the hardly perceptible 
reliefs of early sculpture, at last obtained emancipation from 
such servitude, and committed itself to a life of its own, until 
man, growing out of the mystic symbolism of early art, began 
to look about him, to understand his individuality, and to see 
that colour plays a very important part in the universe, were it 
only in the discrimination of objects.” We should like nothing 
better than to be able to adopt this fascinating and generally 
accepted doctrine could we but clearly perceive the facts upon 
which it is founded. Unfortunately, its authors and defenders 
have usually neglected to point them out or to replace them by 
other proofs ; they seem to consider that to pen fine phrases 
upon architectural symbolism, whose object they believe to have 
been reproductions of the great features of creation, has 
rendered unnecessary any more direct evidence. 


Greek Masonry. 


The material employed was almost universally the palombino 
or dove-coloured limestone, of which the mountains of Greece 
are generally formed. The various species of Greek masonry 
may be conveniently reduced to three classes :—1. Cyclopean— 
that is, the primitive style of the ante-historical ages. Irregular 
blocks of stone are here rudely adapted to each other, the inter- 
stices being filled up with smaller pieces or with rubble. Such 
rough walls, hardly to be distinguished at first sight from the 
masses of broken rock which strew the surface of a limestone 
country, are called cyclopean because they were of old believed 
to have been erected by the Cyclops, those fabulous giants of 
mythology. The best example of this style of masonry is pre- 
sented in the ruins of Tiryns. 2. Pelasgic or polygonal, where 
irregular blocks of stone of every possible variety of angles 
are compactly fitted together. This is a more refined mode of 
building than that just described, and derives its name of 
Pelasgic from the best and most numerous specimens of it 
being found in Greece and Central Italy, which were the 
principal seats of the Pelasgian tribes. A beautiful example 
of this polygonal style is exhibited in the walls of Mycenz, 
which have been incorrectly called cyclopean by some writers. 
3. Hellenic, the rectangular masonry of the later period of 
Greek art, when the stones were hewn and laid with the most 
beautiful precision. A splendid example is preserved in the 
walls of Messene, as erected by Epaminondas. The traveller 
will fall in with many specimens of a transition style between 
| Hellenic and Pelasgic, and which might for the sake of con- 
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venience be named irregular Hellenic—that is, when the poly- 
gon is for the most part abandoned and the quadrilateral 
block substituted in its place, but without attention to the exact 
symmetry of its form or the parallel course of the layers of 
masonry. Of course in Hellenic, as in Gothic buildings, it 
requires some tact and experience to determine the distinction 
of the transition states. In both cases much must depend on 
the customs of particular districts and their respective advance 
in art and civilisation. 


An Archeologist’s Pleasures. 


The antiquarian in his cabinet, surrounded by the relics of 
former ages, seems to himself to be removed to periods that are 
long since past, and indulges in the imagination of living in a 
world which, by a very natural kind of prejudice, we are always 
willing to believe was both wiser and better than the present. 
All that is venerable or laudable in the history of these times 
present themselves to hismemory. The gallantry, the heroism, 
the patriotism of antiquity rise again before his view, softened by 
the obscurity in which they are involved, and rendered more 
seducing te the imagination by that obscurity itself, which, 
while it mingles a sentiment of regret amid his pursuits, serves 
at the same time to stimulate his fancy to fill up, by its own 
creation, those long intervals of time of which history has 
preserved no record. The relics he contemplates seem to 
approach him still nearer to the ages of his regard. The dress, 
the furniture, the arms of the times are so many assistances to 
his imagination in guiding or directing its exercise and, offering 
him a thousand sources of imagery, provide him with an almost 
inexhaustible field in which his memory and his fancy may 
expatiate. There ace few men who have not felt somewhat, at 
least, of the delight of such an employment. There is no man 
in the least acquainted with the history of antiquity who does 
not love to let his imagination loose on the prospect of its 
remains, and to whom they are not in some measure sacred, 
from the innumerable images which they bring. Even the 
peasant, whose knowledge of former times extends but to a few 
generations, has yet in his village some monument of the 
deeds or virtues of his forefathers, and cherishes with a fond 
veneration the memorial of those good old times to which his 
imagination returns with delight, and of which he loves to 
recount the simple tales that tradition has brought him. 


Fainting Plasterwork. 


White lead and linseed oil, with some litharge as drier, are 
mixed to the consistency of thin cream and applied ; the oil is 
entirely absorbed into the plaster in a few hours. This coat 
will perhaps be sufficiently dry in a day or two, when another, 
a little thicker, is given, the oil of which is also wholly or only 
partially absorbed, according to the nature of the plaster. In 
a few days a third coat can be applied, made rather thick, and 
(according to the absorption of the oil from the second coat) 
one-fourth or less of turpentine is added, and likewise the pig- 
ments approaching to the tint required. Should the plaster be 
thoroughly saturated, the flatting or finishing coat is applied as 
before described. When very durable work is required a fourth 
coat is put on, thinned with equal proportions of turpentine 
and oil, and then the flatting coat. If the plaster be not flatted, 
the last coat is made of two parts of turpentine and one of oil. 
By thus painting, plaster is rendered incapable of absorption, 
and its surface becomes hardened by the oil to a depth of about 
z-inch, rendering it less brittle and enabling the surface to be 
washed. To effect absorption quickly, painters sometimes give 
the plaster two or three coats of boiling linseed oil, which are 
soon absorbed, and then give it the other coats of paint. 


The Parvis. 


There is frequently a room over the porch of a Perpendicular 
church, the use and name of which are much disputed. It is 
now commonly called the “parvise,” but this is entirely a 
modern and erroneous application of that name. The parvis 


in French is a term still in use for the open space around the | 


principal entrance of a cathedral or large church ; for instance, 
the space in front of the north transept at Rouen is called the 
parvis. The original use of this chamber is not clear. In 
some cases it seems to be intended and used for the parish 


muniment-room, and in the time of James I. it was often | 


converted into the place for a parish library. In some instances 
there is an original fireplace and chimney to this chamber, and 
it is supposed to have been the residence of a recluse, a purpose 
to which the room over the vestry on the north side of the 
chancel was also applied, 


The Caen Quarries. 


The material generally known to us under the appellation 
of Caen stone is of the oolitic formation, presenting .a close 
analogy in its general, and even in some ot its minor divisions, 
with the rocks of a similar kind in the south of England. The 
quarries whence it is derived are situated at Allemagne, a parish 
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and village on the right bank of the river, at the distance.of 
about a mile and a half, or two miles, above the city. The 
quarries heretofore worked occupy a superficial area of about 
4 square miles. Some are worked by means of shafts, which 
afford access to the quarries under ground, branching off on all 
sides in long galleries, or multiplied by chambers, which. are 
about 18 feet wide, and the ceiling-bed upheld by massive rude 
piers, which are left 9 feet square and 18 feet apart, the height 
being about 15 or 20 feet. These quarries, which are imme- 
diately on the bank of the river—here abruptly rising from the 
water—have an access from the side of the bank and are 
approached by inclined roads leading from the summit of the 
bank above and from the water’s edge below. The openings 
to these dark and gloomy caverns have a very picturesque 
effect, and a continued series of them present themselves one 
after the other. The galleries penetrate to a considerable 
distance. The extraction of the stone is done by contract or 
task work at so much per cube, the quarrymen removing the 
blocks and dressing them, and another set of men contracting 
for carriage from the quarry to the quay at Caen. 


Thames Navigation. 


S1r,—As you will see by the enclosed register, it has become 
necessary to place my steam-launch at the disposal of firms. 
desirous of viewing waterside property. This arises from the 
fact that, since the end of October last, there have been no 
passenger steamers running on the Thames, with the exception 
of three ferry-boats ‘(Millwall, Woolwich and Gravesend). 
Does this not amount to a public scandal, that the great high- 
way of the Metropolis should be practically dead to passenger 
traffic? Cannot you use your powerful influence to remedy 
this scandal ?>— Your obedient servant, 

Billiter Square, E.C. : 

February 25, 1896. 


BRADSHAW BROWN. 


GENERAL. 


The Eleventh Annual Exhibition of pictures by the 
Bradford Arcadian Art Club has been opened at the British 
Gallery, Bradford. 

The Management Committee of the Aberdeen Art 
Gallery have given the Artists’ Society the use of the gallery 
for an autumn exhibition of pictures. 

Mr. J. W. Logan, M.P., has given 1,000/. towards the cost 
of establishing public baths in Market Harborough. The 
remaining thousand needed to cover the cost of building has 
been met by voluntary contributions. =o, 

The Hon. G. H. Windsor Clive has given 1,00c/. for the 
restoration of the south transept of the parish church of 
Ludlow. The roof has long been in an unsound state, the 
ends of the beams having rotted away. Mr. Thompson 
(Peterborough) has the contract, and work will be soon 
commenced, . ys 

Plans submitted by Mr. Richardson, architect, for the 
enlargement of Stourton Schools, Kcthweil, at a cost of nearly 
2,0oco/, have been adopted, increasing the accommodation by 
260 places. Ree 

The Prince of Wales will Jay the foundation-stone of the 
new buildings of the Sussex County Hospital to-morrow 
(Saturday). An appeal has been made to the residents and 
visitors at Brighton to raise by subscription the funds required 
for the institution. 

A Meeting of the parishioners of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, was held in the Court-room of Christ’s Hospital, under 
the presidency of Mr Alderman Faudel Phillips, on Wednesday, 
when resolutions were passed approving a scheme for reseating 
and restoring the parish church, at an estimated cost of 1,0co/. 


Mr. James Orreck delivered a lecture in Leeds, on 
Tuesday, on John Constable, for whom he claimed the position 
of being the most celebrated, if not the greatest, of English 
landscape painters. ' ; jot 

Mr. A, Campbell Swinton will read a paper on “ Réntgen’s 
Photography of the Invisible” at the meeting of the Society of 
Arts on Wednesday next. US aie ncaa 

MM. Bertrand and Gailbard, the lessees of the Paris 
Opera House, have decided to erect a statue of the late | 
Ambroise Thomas in Paris, M. Falguiére has received the 


commission for the work. 
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Mr. GiLBert, R.A., has not been fortunate with his 
commissions for public works on a large scale. As his 
chains and metal-work for personal adornment are exquisite, 
it might be supposed that, according to Renaissance pre- 
cedents, he would be no less successful with large figures. 
But in Renaissance times equal competence in the great and 
the little was rarer than is commonly supposed. CELLINI’s 
big figures are far from being impeccable. Mr. GILBERT 
endeavoured to depart from the old routine, and his courage 
merits approyal. But with all its originality the Shaftesbury 
Memorial is not .as satisfactory as the sculptor’s friends 
anticipated. His statue of Mr. BricuT will not sustain 
comparison with other statues of statesmen in the Houses 
of Parliament. There is no doubt the Free Trade orator 
was far from being an approach to an ideal figure, and with 
such a subject antique drapery dare not be employed to 
shroud its imperfections. But it is not an impossible feat 
to make of such a figure in commonplace attire something 
that will please, if it were only by the efforts to overcome 
difficulties. In this case not even affection can condone 
the shortcomings. Mr. JoHN A. BricHT says :—‘‘It is so 
totaily unlike my father in almost every respect that to look 
at it is painful to my brothers and myself. The result is a 
figure which if it was not so painful for me to see I should 
call grotesque.” Mr. Bricur says that although the 
sculptor was compelled to depend on photographs, ‘he 
might possibly have been more successful if he had felt 
that hints from some member of my family would have been 
of service to him, but apparently he did not.” We believe 
Mr. GitBert is able to produce a far more satisfactory 
figure, and it would be wise on his part as an artist to with- 
draw his statue and to substitute another. It would no doubt 
be an expensive atonement, but it would have its advantages. 


District surveyors will be gratified with the result of 
the case brought by Mr. FREDERICK Merson. He 
summoned Messrs. RicHMOND & Co., Limited, for cutting 
the external walls of the Hackney Workhouse for the 
purpose of erecting a lift without giving him notice, or 
paying his fees of 2/, 12s. 6d. It was necessary to fix two 
girders in connection with the lift, and it was contended 
that the operation necessitated the usual notice and pay- 
ment. The facts were not disputed, but the defendants 
stated that although they had erected several lifts in 
London, no claim of the kind had been made upon them. 
- The architect of the Board of Guardians also said the lift 
was erected nnder his superintendence, and that the wall 
was not injured. Mr. Bros, the magistrate, took the district 
surveyors view and decided in‘his favour. He offered, 
however, to state a case for a higher Court. The decision 
is reasonable. In certain cases, as at Hackney, no harm 
might arise to an external wall by introducing a girder, but 
it should always be remembered that in Acts of Parliament 
the existence of a careful class of men is never assumed. 
The clauses are addressed not to them, but to people who 
will run risks to attain their own ends, and it is necessary 
therefore to treat them in a peremptory manner, Hence- 
forth, the carrying of a water-pipe through a wall may 
involve the giving of notices and the payment of fees. 


CorNER plots have many advantages, but they are 
favourable subjects for litigation. The decision ,in the 
Court of Appeal on Wednesday will not diminish their 
interest for lawyers. The decision given in the Auck- 
land case, although most comprehensive, cannot now be 
taken as always applicable to corner sites. In that case the 
owner in rebuilding his house claimed the right to cover 
not only the former site, but a piece of adjoining ground. 
The Court upheld his claim on the theory that the ground, 
being a curtilage, was to be considered as if it were a part 
of the house. Mr. Prycr, a builder who acted on the 


| 


| is a sign of a better spirit. 


principle in building some houses at Stoke Newington, was 
on Wednesday declared to be in error, although the magis- 
trate before whom the case was heard considered the facts 
were indistinguishable from those in the Auckland case. The 
principal fact was the use of a forecourt in the Stoke Newington 
Road for a house forming part of a new street called Prince 
George’s Road. The new house did not correspond with 
the building line in the latter, for it projected 7 feet, but 
it was within the line of the former. The builder was 
accordingly summoned, but the magistrate, relying on the 
Auckland decision, dismissed the case. It was then brought 
before the Divisiona] Court, when the judgment was to the 
effect that the Auckland decision was inapplicable, and 
that the case should be remitted to the magistrate. The 
Master of the Rolls held that the road was a new street, 
and therefore the builder was bound to conform to the 
official regulations made respecting it. The ground which 
was used for the projection could not be considered as part 
of the curtilage, and there was no right to build on other 
land in contravention of the Metropolis Management Act. 
The line laid down by the superintending architect was to 
be respected. 


Ir is not often the choice of a recipient of the gold 
medal of the Institute of Architects is so happily inspired 
as is the case this year. Mr. Ernest GrorGE has been 
one of the most. prominent representatives of English 
architecture, and what adds to the interest of his position is 
that he trusted to attaining it by the merit of his work. 
There was no need in his case to have recourse to novel 
methods of advertising his capabilities. He has not even 
assumed the position: of a law-giver in architecture. That 
a man whose professional conduct is a condemnation of 
many of his colleagues in the Institute should be selected 
for the distinction which the medal is supposed to confer 
Anything which can be done 
should be considered as an inadequate recognition of the 
obligations which are due from the Institute to Mr. ERNEST 
GEorGE for his continuance as one of the members. 


Tue eighteenth annual business meeting of the Glasgow 
Architectural Association was held in the rooms on 
Tuesday evening. The committee’s report of the past 
session’s work showed that it had been the most successful 
in the history of the Association, 67 new members 
having been admitted, making a total membership at this 
date of 165. The treasurer’s report was also satisfactory, 
a balance of 35/. being at the credit of the Association. 
The office bearers were then elected as follows :—Mr 
ALEXANDER McGreeon, honorary president; Mr. WILLIAM 
Tair Conner, president; Mr. Grorce Hitp and Mr. 
Rogert J. GILpaRD, vice-presidents; Mr. Hucu Date and 
Mr. CHARLES E, WHITELAW, hon. secretaries; Mr. WILLIAM 
J. Braine, hon. treasurer; Mr. JOHN FAIRWEATHER, hon. 
librarian; Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A., Mr. JAMES CRAIGIE, 
Mr. James Satmon and Mr, Ropert WALKER members of 
general committee. 


A course of four lectures on ‘‘ My Twelve Years’ Stay 
in Cyprus,” commenced by Dr. Max OHNEFALSCH- 
RICHTER in the East Hall of the Imperial Institute, on 
Tuesday, will be continued during the next three weeks, 
roth, 17th, 24th. The subjects treated are :—Cyprus under 
British rule; the administration ; the different races, 
languages and religions ; varieties of dress and custom ; 
modern, Baroque, Renaissance, Gothic, Romanesque and 
Byzantine architecture and art ; agriculture and industries ; 
natural products ; excavations in Cyprus ; before and after 
1878 ; the excavations of others ; the excavations carried 
out by the lecturer at the ancient kingdoms of Kition, 
Salamis, Chytroi, Lapithos, Ledrai, Idalion, Tamossos, 
Soloi, Marion, Arsinoé, Neapaphos, Kurion, Amathus and 
other places ; Homeric and classical custom and modern 
survivals in Cyprus ; Skeparnon; Prochous ; girdle of Hera ; 
swords of the Achzan Princes and of King Agamemnon, 
&c. ; analogies to Biblical customs ; altars, high places, 
green trees ; Aaron’s breast-plate with Urim and Thummim 
(right and light) ; Rebecca’s nezem (nose-ring), &c. 
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JAMES WYATT AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

S the earth is subject to cataclysms which disturb the 
ma regularity of the planes of strata, so in the political 
and social world there are irruptions which are not 
welcomed by classifiers and others. Some years ago the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department, and all those who esteem 
it as an oracle of wisdom and propriety, were disturbed by 
the question whether CROMWELL was to have his statue in 
the Houses of Parliament. Ata later time the controversy 
was renewed at the proposal to set up his statue in 
Westminster Hall. He was one of the greatest of our 
rulers, but the Lord Chamberlain and his satellites ignored 
him because prescribed regulations were not complied 
with on his part. That he was a gentleman could also be 
doubted, because there was no record of his presentation 
at Court. In France there is a similar ignoring of 
Buonaparte by the functionaries of legitimacy, and 
“Larousse” records his death in the year when he 
accepted a commission from the National Convention to 
put down the insurgents of Paris. 

There has been afforded during the past week another 
illustration, although of an inferior kind, of the omnipotency 
of the rites and ceremenies over which august chamberlains 
preside. The circumstances were strange, and it may be 
melancholy. On his coffin-plate, the late Lord LEIGHTON 
was: described as the eighth President of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. SPIELMANN, a journalist, sent a letter to 
the Zzmes pointing out what he believed to be an error, 
inasmuch as the late President was the ninth occupant of 
the chair. Mr. Eaton, the secretary of the Academy, 
in reply, maintained that there was some omission 
about the sanctioning of the appointment of the 
third President,, the architect, James Wyatt, and 
accordingly he was not to be counted. Mr. EaTown says : 
—‘“ James Wyatt's election in 1805 was never approved 
by the Sovereign in the same way that all other similar 
elections have been approved, viz. by a formal document 
signed by the Sovereign. Whether this omission was acci- 
dental or intentional there is no record here to show ; but 
the result of it was that James WvyaTr never passed 
beyond the stage of President-elect, and cannot therefore 
in any accurate historical consideration of the subject be 
included in the list of Presidents of the Royal Academy.” 
We, have no desire to controvert any statement of the 
Secretary relating to the Academy. But in this case it is 
well to remember that Mr. Eaton was not always equally 
assured about the nonentity of James WyarTT as a president. 
Some years ago, in co-operation with the late J. E. Hopcson, 
R.A., he wrote several chapters on the early Academicians. In 
describing JAMES WyatTT he said :—‘ He (¢.e. WyaTT) was 
elected R.A. in 1785, and in 1805 he filled the office of 
President, having been elected when BrEnjaMIN WEST 
resigned, Owing to some temporary disagreement with the 
members, but he only held the post for one year, WEST 
having been again elected in 1806.” We know that the 
presidency is legally only of a year’s duration, and an 
election to the ‘office is supposed to take place annually. 
At the prescribed time of meeting any president could be 
ousted if the Academicians were not satisfied with his con- 
duct, and the current of their favour ran in the direction of 
another member. If words have any meaning, an artist 
who fills the office and holds the post of President for a 
year 1s as much entitled to be accepted as a successor of 
REYNOLDs as if he wore the badge for a dozen or twenty 
years. There may have been some delay in presenting 
Wvarr to the patron and founder of the Academy. That 
could be accounted for by the condition of public affairs at 
the time. But the delay could no more invalidate the 
election than the absence of the privilege of knighthood. 
BENJAMIN WEST was true to his principles and never 
accepted that dignity, but in spite of the deficiency he held 
the office of President for nearly thirty years. There is no 
reason, then, why James Wyatt should be treated like 
MARINO FALIERO among the Venetian doges, as an irregu- 
larity whose existence would gladly be concealed, because 
he was not endowed with “a formal document signed by 
the Sovereign.” 7% 

What was the cause of the imbroglio, and why did 
BENJAMIN West, who embodied all the virtues, fling away 
the baubles that adorned his figure on state occasions? 
It might with as much reason be asked, Why did AcHILLES 


enclose himself in his tent while his countrymen were 
falling under Trojan spears? The infant Academy appa- 
rently desired to assert its vigour by occasional exhibitions 
of obstreperousness. The peaceful REyNOLDs found it was 
incumbent on him to forsake the chair, which was the only 
way to subjugate the rebellious Academicians. WEsT 
was ejected on account of vanity of the simplest kind. He 
accompanied CHARLES JAMES Fox to Paris, and he related 
how all eyes were respectfully turned towards him when he 
visited the Tuileries and other public places. He con- 
sidered it was evidence of the esteem which great artists 
received as their due in France. If he were a handsome 
infant he could not be more naive in describing the 
impression which he made on foreigners. It never struck 
WEst that all the reverence was for, his companion Fox, 
who was the only great statesman in Europe who favoured 
the new Republic. Harmless as was the expression of 
the simple man’s vanity, it irritated the other Acade- 
micians, and they showed their displeasure by placing 
James Wyatt over him. Shape 

Wyatt was, however, not unfitted for the presidency. 
He had acquired more wealth than any architect that had 
appeared in England, and he might have been classed 
among the millionaires if he possessed more prudence; and 
wealth, when inspired by generosity, is an excellent endow- 
ment for the position. He held the highest offices that are 
obtainable by a man of his profession. He succeeded Sit 
WitiiaM CHAMBERS in the Surveyor-Generalship, He was 
the architect entrusted with the care of the House of Lords 
and of Windsor Castle. He was a favourite with the King, 
and consequently with the nobility and gentry. It was 
well known, too, that the Empress CaTHARINE of Russia 
would have bestowed an extraordinary sum upon him if he 
would settle down in St. Petersburg.’ WyatTr was the 
pioneer of opportunism in England. He was not troubled 
with a predilection for any style. A client’s wife had only 
to express a wish to have a building, and the plans’ were 
prepared for it with an expedition that was startling. 
Indeed, WyaTT was so eager to oblige his clients that he 
overcame the difficulties which travelling offered in the first 
years of the century. There was no need for him to delay 
the carrying out of a commission until he reached 
London.. He began the drawings as soon as he entered 
his carriage, and worked at them while he was on 
the road. It was no wonder so accommodating a 
gentleman acquired riches easily, and easily was persuaded 
to part with them. But with all his faults, he at least would 
never be compelled to implore the Academy-to pay his 
debts. As an architect Wyatt has not received an ex- 
cessive admiration from later critics. Apparently he was 
indifferent to what posterity might say about him. He 
subjected himself to the fads of his clients, and although he 
attained much skill in planning his buildings to suit the 
requirements for which they were intended, it cannot be 
said that his elevations were always impressive. Probably 
he anticipated a time when other architects would operate 
on them and impart to them a modern air, and he was not 
likely to grumble at the thought of being the victim of 
license. Although his Gothic experiments were supposed to 
be delightful, there is no doubt he dealt with Medizeval work 
with the heaviest of hands. The second Pucin used almost 
to foam at the mouth when he thought of James WyaTT’s 
vandalism and all he perpetrated in noble cathedrals. But 
Wyatt found an apologist in the late Mr. FErRGusSsON. 
‘We are now horrified,” says the historian, “at what 
Wvyatr did with our cathedrals, and full of wonder at the 
blindness of our fathers in not perceiving how wrong he was. 
Do we feel quite sure that our children will not be equally 
shocked at what we are now doing with the same buildings ? 
Are not the honest changes made by Wyatt preferable to the 
forgeries of the architects of the present day? Who will in 
future be able to tell what was the work of our forefathers 
in the ‘great days of old,’ or what was concocted by a 
committee in a back parlour of an architect’s office and 
carried out, not because it was the best to be done, but 
because it was all their funds would admit of ?” 

Wvyart, in spite of all the defects of his buildings and 
his restorations, is likely to be remembered when abler 
architects are forgotten. His name is entered in BoswELL’s 
Johnson,” and that is a passport to fame. The sage, who 
was no Puritan, was eager to have a night in the new 
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Pantheon which Wyatt had built and which was the talk 
of the town. Accordingly he was invited to drink copious 
bowls of tea at his votary’s lodgings in Conduit Street, 
which was within easy distance of the palace of delight. 
What occurred is thus described :— 

. We then walked to.the Pantheon. The first view of it did not 
strike us so much as Ranelagh, of which, he said, the coup d’e2/ was 
the finest thing he had ever seen. The truth is, Ranelagh is of a more 
beautiful form ; more of it, or rather indeed the whole rotunda, appears 
at once, and it is better lighted. However, as Johnson observed, we 
saw the Pantheon in time of mourning when there was a dull uniformity, 


whereas we had seen Ranelagh when the view was enlivened with a | 


gay profusion of colours, Mrs, Bosville, of Gunthwait, in Yorkshire, 
joined us and entered into conversation with us. Johnson said to me 
afterwards, ‘‘ Sir, this is a mighty intelligent lady.” 

I said, ‘* There is not halt a guinea’s worth of pleasure in seeing 


this place.” : neg 
‘* But, sir, there is half a guinea’s worth of inferiority to other 


people in not having seen it.” 

“*T doubt, sir, whether there are many happy people here,” 

‘© Yes, sir, there are many people here who are watching hundreds, 
and who think hundreds are watching them.” 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson,<I presented him to Dr, 
Johnson. Sir Adam expressed some apprehension that the Pantheon 
would encourage luxury, ‘‘Sir,” said Johnson, ‘1 am a great friend 
to public amusements, for they keep people from vices.” 

CROKER has the following note upon the passage :— 

Ranelagh, so called because its site was that of a villa of Viscount 
Ranelagh, near Chelsea, was a place of entertainment, of which the 
principal room was a rotunda of great dimensions, with an orchestra 
in the centre and tiers of boxes, The- chief amusement was 
‘‘ promenading,” as it was called, round and round the circular 
area below, and taking refreshments in the boxes, while the orchestra 
executed different pieces of music. The Pantheon in Oxford Street 
was built in 1772, after Wyatt’s designs, as a kind of town Ranelagh, 
but partook more of the shape of a theatre (to the purposes of which 
it was sometimes applied). Both these places had a considerable 
vogue for a time, but are now almost forgotten; the last appearance 
(if one may use the expression) of Ranelagh was at the installation ball 
of the Knights of the Bath in 1803, when I saw it as I have described, 
very brilliant in company, but somewhat faded in its own decorations. 
It has since been razed to the ground, and no vestige of that once 
fairy palace remains, The original Pantheon was burned down in 

1792, but was rebuilt on a more moderate scale, and used to be heard 
ot as the scene of an cccasional masquerade or concert ; but it has not 
been opened, it is believed, for the last twenty years. , 

There was one drawback to Wyait’s qualifications as 
President. He was too busy a man to sacrifice his commis- 
sions to the office. -Accustomed to deal with contracts on a 
grand scale, he could not bend his mind to the petty details 
which are involved in the administration of the Academy— 
to make inquiries into the neglect of their duties by char- 
women and porters. The Academicians on their side 
imagined he was procrastinating when he was simply 
endeavouring to act equitably in affairs with which he could 
have had no experience. When the first opportunity 
arose they re-elected BENJAMIN WEsT. WyatTrT could not 
have been grieved. He went on with the practice of 
architecture until 1813, when he was overturned in his 
carriage-office and was killed. There is no reason why he 
should not be allowed to hold his place.in the roll of 
Presidents of the Academy. . 


SERVICE SURVEYORS.* 


HE professional papers of the Corps of Royal En- 
gineers contain an_ invaluable collection of the 
experience derived by English officers in civil and military 
construction at home and abroad. But there are other 
men in the service who have also their opportunities for 
observation and experiment. A few years ago an “‘ Associa- 
tion of Surveyors of Her Majesty’s Service” was formed, 
with the object of recording such facts about construction 
as came under the eyes of the members and were supposed 
to be worth notice. Every way of increasing knewledge on 
any subject related to building is sure to be welcomed, and 
especially when the information is expressed with military 
brevity. The Occasional Papers, therefore, merit to have 
readers outside the departmental circle. 

A most useful part of the publication is the tabular 
statements of the cost of erecting barrack-buildings. and 
other works. In them the information is apparent. at a 
glance. Preliminary or approximate estimates are given, as 
well. as the actual costs in some cases. As in the con- 
tractors’ schedules of the Department, there is ample detail, 
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and as in civilian works, we can perceive that there are 
many conditions which prevent uniformity of prices. For 
instance, the Herbert Hospital at Woolwich cost 320/. per 
bed, including administrative buildings, and the Royal 
Victoria at Netley 305/. per bed, while the Lying-in, 
Hospital at Portsea cost only 192/. a bed ; 190/. per bed 
is supposed. to be enough to charge for a station hospital, 
and 280/,a bed for a general military hospital, including’ 
all outbuildings. Ratepayers who are groaning under 
School Board rates are sure to inquire why an infant 
military school can: be constructed. for 5/ per child, an 
adult school at 67, and a chapel school at 8/. per sitting, 
while such a feat appears impossible in a town or district. 
The price allowed for a garrison church in brick is ro/. a 
sitting, and in stone 12/¢. Labourers’ cottages on War 
Department farms can be erected at 43d. per cube foot, or 
1go/. each, containing living room, scullery, larder, three 
bedrooms and outbuildings, the average height of rooms 
being g feet. At Gosport, three cottages cost 5742, or 
4}d. per foot cube, anda pair of semi-detached of a superior 
class cost 5314, or 51a. per foot. ‘The cow-byres on the 
farms also vary. One for eighteen cows was put up for 
247/,, or 24d. per cube foot, whilst another for fifteen cows 
cost 259/.,, or 34¢@. The average cost of barracks for an 
infantry battalion, including hospital, roads, parades, gas 
and water supply, boundary walls, &c., is said to be 1407. 
per man. At Aldershot (Mandora Barracks), nine blocks 
for two non-commissioned officers and eighty-four men 
each cost only 29/. ros. per man. In the North Camp, 
132 quarters for married soldiers, the amount was 2557. 
each. At Gosport the price rose to 3co/, exclusive of 
fencing and main drain, or with those items, 3572. per 
quarter, and at~ Portsmouth the price fell to 311/ 
per quarter. The canteen is an important addition 
to a barrack. In Portsmouth, a building of this kind was 
raised for 2,077/, or 63d. per cube foot, but elsewhere the 
average cost is said to be 2,800/, or 7}¢. a foot. It is only 
a step from the canteen to the guard-house. One for an 
infantry battalion can be erected tor 1,050/., or 8a. per foot, 
although at Aldershot 2,051/. was expended on one. 
Horses are more costly tenants than men. For officers’ 
chargers the normal price is 150/. for each stall, and for 
ordinary mounts 120/. each; in the transport service the 
amount is 160/. each. At Portsmouth officers’ stables 
have cost 196/. a stall. The tables of prices were com- 
piled by Mr. T. E. Coteman, to whom they are creditable. 
He appeals to other members of the Association for similar 
analytical lists from home and foreign stations. 

Although the officers of the constructive branches of 
the War Department are intelligent and zealous, they have 
to succumb to the preponderating influence of the medical 
men. The doctor has not altogether given up the weak- 
ness which MOLieERE satirised, and it is strange that those 
in the military service who generally avoid all posing should 
lead the authorities to imagine they are competent to direct : 
the preliminary and other operations of buildings. In an 
excellent paper by Mr. J. T. Hurst on the ‘“‘ Relation of 
Pathology to Sanitary Engineering ” the writer says :— 

The selection of a healthy site for a dwelling, a barracks, a 
hospital, or other public building, is in the province of the architect 
or sanitary surveyor, Yet we frequently find the profession ignored, 
and the medical man consulted, as if he knew all about the many 
subjects that enter into its consideration. A building site to be 
healthy should afford facilities for drainage and be provided with an 
adequate supply of water, and for the security of the structure, the 
ground must be of a consistenceto afford a gcod foundation for the 
walls ; and the question of the subsoil, whether retentive or porous, is 
an important item in the conditions for deiermining the future 
healtbiness of the site. A story is told of a medical man, a well- 
known leader in sanitary science, who in selecting the site of a 
dwelling for himself in a salubrious neighbourhood near London, 
chose one on a retentive clay soil, but after a time found his walls 
cracking in all directions owing to.the drainage. Such a site would 
probably have been avoided by an archi'ect who had a knowledge 
of the sanitary requirements of a dwelling, and of the conditions 
necessary for its stability, 

Although it is frequently the practice to refer questions for the 
selection of a site for public buildings to a medical officer, ‘his 
professional training affords him very little assistance, so much 
depends on the geological, meteorological and structura} aspect of the 
question, and so little on the science in. which the medical-officer is a 
specialist, and that little can more easily be acquired by the architect 
or surveyor who prepares the design than the engineering knowledge 
by the dector, In tact, the medical man’s own science of pathology: 
is in too backward a state to entitle him to precedence on sanitary 
questiors:in which building op rations are involved, 
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A surveyor cannot always be expected to have an 
opportunity to describe a remarkable example of construc- 
tion. It is not the policy of the War Department to 
encourage extraordinary feats in building. But there are 
other ways in which he can make himself useful to men in 
the service. A surveyor in the West Indies has in that way 
compiled a brief treatise describing the various methods of 
lighting, and many surveyors who are remote from civilised 
towns, and cannot have recourse to a collection of technical 
books, will find in the pages all that may be required for 
the intelligent discharge of their duties in connection with 
gas or oil lights. In another paper electric lighting is similarly 
treated. A surveyor at Singapore has turned his attention 
to the subject of economical bridges, and gives all the 
information he has been able to gather respecting the 
sinking of piles and other operations. In judging the 
papers we must remember they were not intended for the 
use of the public. They are, as it were, the essays of a 
mutual improvement society, in which it is considered ‘an 
excellent exercise to write an essay as well as to read one. 
Looked at in that way the papers are worth taking as 
models by the members of junior technical societies, and 
the composition and the study of them will to many be 
more profitable than ambitious literary efforts. 


THE PRESERVATION OF MEDIAVAL CAIRO. 


T is more than twelve years since the Zzses drew attention 
(July 30, 1883), writes a correspondent of the journal, to 
the excellent manner in which the then newly-founded “‘ Com- 
mission for the Preservation of the, Monuments of Arab Art” 
had set about its important duties. The annual reports pub- 
lished by the Comité and the testimony of numerous ‘artists 
and travellers have informed the public from time to time that 
the work has not stood still, that the Commission has not 
relaxed its efforts to preserve the mosques and private buildings 
of Medizval Cairo, and that on the whole its energy has been 
tempered with discretion. A recent detailed inspection of its 
more important labours has strongly confirmed this favourable 
impression. There can be no doubt that the Commission fully 
realises its responsibility as guardian of the monuments, and 
has succeeded in doing a great deal of very valuable work 
in spite of much difficulty and opposition —work which 
has never yet been adequately recognised or supported, 
but for which artists and archeologists, to say nothing 
of mere lovers of the beautiful, should be grateful for 
many generations to come. But for the watchful care of 
the Commission many of the most interesting monuments of 
Cairo would by now have fallen, either by natural decay, aided 
by neglect, or by the rude hand of the modern street-improver, 
who within memory has cut a mosque in two or demolished a 
Medizval palace for no better reason than the correct align- 
ment of a hideous new boulevard. These things cannot be 
done now ; they became impossible the moment the Commission 
began to exercise its legal power to prohibit the smallest inter- 
ference with an historical monument. That veto has been 
firmly used during the past twelve years, and the negative work 
of restraining the destroyer and warding off the predatory col- 
lector has been supplemented by the positive work of repairing 
decay and counteracting the effects of time and weather. The 
result of much patient labour-and vigilance may be briefly 
stated. The Arab monuments of Cairo are now in a far better 
condition than they were a dozen years ago;' decay, which 
once seemed as inevitable as fate itself, has been arrested ; as 
far as can be determined no monument of importance has been 
allowed to grow more ruinous, but, on the other hand, many 
mosques have been put into a thoroughly safe condition, and a 
few have been or are being completely restored. Comparing 
the state of the mosques in 1883 and now there is very little to 
regret, but much to be thankful for, and the body to which we 
are indebted for the present state of preservation of Medizeval 
Cairo is solely the Comité de Conservation des Monuments de 
YArt Arabe. 

A survey of the labours of the Commission during the past 
twelve years reveals a decided upward course of development. 
Under Franz Pasha many useful repairs and temporary prop- 
pings were carried out, but few attempts were made at taking 
an entire monument thoroughly in hand. It was just as well 
that this was so, for, with all his technical accomplishments 
and well-proved interest in Saracenic art, Franz Pasha was not 
happy in his few restorations ; witness the unfortunate tomb- 
mosque of El-Ghtry and the incongruous columns of the 
mosque of El-Muayyad, on which to comment were unkind. 
Still a great deal of useful preservation was begun under his 
régime and the way was prepared for a more scientific system. 
When Herz Bey came into. office a fresh energy and a new 
spirit pervaded the work of the Commission. - Henceforth 


archeological research came more prominently to the aid of 
architectural skill. Instead of introducing new features his 
first aim is to detect traces of original decoration. The splendid 
gold inscriptional frieze in the Muayyad mosque was the result 
of patient scraping away of centuries of whitewash ; and 
Mr. Herz is untiring in his efforts to get at the original surface 
and restore the original colouring in every sort of decorative 
work. Undoubtedly this restored colour sometimes strikes the 
eye over-violently, and one regrets the soft tones which time 
and dirt produce. But in many or most cases the dirt was 
all that remained of the decoration, and the alternative was 
either no colour or new colour, with a strong probability 
of the irreparable loss of all traces of the original details 
and effects unless promptly noted and reproduced. The 
crudeness of one or two of the earlier restorations, such as 
the ceiling of the Barkukiya, which needs time and lamp-smoke 
to tone it down, is simply due to inexperience. Mr. Herz has 
learned his lesson, and the latest restorations, such as the 
mosque of Abu-Bekr Mazhar or the ceiling of the Muayyad 
mosque, leave little to be desired in point of artistic effect or 
literal archeological fidelity. These mosques, so far as they 
have been restored, reproduce as nearly as possible the exact 
appearance which they presented when first opened to public 
prayer between four and five centuries ago. The carved 
woodwork, mosaics, marbles, painted ceilings, &c., have been 
restored and the missing parts replaced by scrupulous copying 
of what remained of the original work. The workmen em- 
ployed by the Commission are, indeed, very nearly as skilful as 
the men who worked for the Mamluk Sultans in the golden age 
of Arab art, and it needs a highly-trained eye to detect which 
of the inlaid ivory and ebony panels or bronze plaques of a 
mosque door are original and which have been carved or cast 
in the ateliers of Herz Bey and his able though limited staff. 
Such restoration would come within perilous distance of falsi- 
fication if due precautions were not taken to distinguish the 
new work from the old. At first these precautions were 
admittedly inadequate ; but now it is the practice, when re- 


placing a lost inscription in bronze or wood or ivory, to record , 


the date of such restoration in the Arabic inscription itself. 
But even this is not enough ; it is necessary to go further, and 
it is understood that Herz Bey has undertaken to engrave or 
impress a special but unobtrusive mark or stamp upon every 
separate piece of restored work that he has inserted. 

Complete restoration is of course only attempted in very 
rare and special instances. When a monument stands almost 
alone in its epoch it would be rank vandalism to dream of 
restoration. Such mosques as that of Ibn-Tulun—a unique 
example of its period—or the scanty relics of Fatimid archi- 
tecture can only be preserved ; restoration is out of the ques- 
tion, as the Commission is fully aware. But when there are 
numerous mosques of the same period and closely similar 
styles, such as the many mosques of the age of the Circassian 
Mamluks, and especially of the time of Kait Bey, it is no van- 
dalism if the Commission selects two or three (which are 


sufficiently well preserved to furnish every necessary trace of . 


decoration) and restores them as closely as may be to their 
original perfection. The mosque of Abu-Bekr, in the Bir- 
Gawan, belongs to this category ; it nearly resembles many 
other mosques of its period, and its complete restoration, far 
from falsifying the art, helps us to realise what the other un- 
restored mosques were like in their original undecayed beauty. 
The other mosques in course of restoration, viz. those of the 
Kadi Yahya, Asunbogha, Kijmas-el-Ishaki and the Gamr-el- 
Benat, are all proper cases for restoration, for mere pre- 
servation would ‘have been useless or impossible. One 
would, however, be sorry to see too large a proportion of 
the mosques of Cairo completely restored, and it is certain 
that some of the stalwart spirits of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings would object to any and 
every restoration of the sort; but so long, as the mosques 
are carefully selected, and no unique historical monument is 
touched, and provided the restoration is entrusted to such con- 
scientious supervision as Herz Bey’s, there is no fear that any 
historical injury will be done. On the other hand, such 
judicious restorations as have thus far been carried out only 
increase one’s admiration for Saracenic architecture, and reveal 
more clearly the true beauty of Arabesque decoration. The 
native Mohammedans are far from insensible to the effects of 
restoration. They visit the mosque of El-Muayyad, now that 
its Zéwdén is restored to its original richness of decoration, in 
greater numbers than formerly ; the sanctuary was crowded 
with worshippers when last I saw it, and a large class of boys 
were learning the Koran at the side., Though they are respon- 
sible for most of the decay of their own monuments, the 
Muslims do not admire ruins, but much prefer gold and colours. 
This forms by itself a practical justification of restoration. And 
if the artist prefers the picturesqueness of decay, the archzolo- 
gist, at least, must set a proper value upon absolutely faithful 
restoration founded upon fast-vanishing traces of the original 


work. Such restoration is, indeed, preservation in the truest 


historical sense. - 
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But the chief work of the Commission is not so much com- 
plete restoration of monuments as the less obtrusive and 
popular but more vital task of repairing the ravages of time 
and defending the mosques from the assaults of the modern 
builder, the inroads of the shops, which cling like limpets to 
the facades, and the wanton damage of natives and tourists. 
When it is remembered that there are over 300 mosques in 
Cairo, to say nothing of the 200 chapels, 300 tombs, 200 sedz/s 
‘or public fountains, many of which are historical or artistic 
monuments, it is clear that a large annual budget is necessary 
for their due repair and conservation and for a duly vigilant 
surveillance. Unhappily the average annual grant allowed by 
the Egyptian Government during the past ten years has been 
only about 5,000/. Double this sum is the least that would 
suffice for the work to be done. Attention has been drawn to 
the excellent quality of the travaux de conservation et de 
vestauration so far carried out, but it must not he concealed that 
‘they form but a small part of the requirements of Medizeval Cairo. 
Mosques and other buildings in every quarter of the city 
urgently demand the attention of the Commission, and 
numerous estimates for important repairs lie in its bureau 
awaiting the necessary funds. The root of the difficulty is in 
the administration of the “ Wakfs,” a sort of ecclesiastical 
‘commission which professes to manage the pious endow- 
ments of Egypt, and which is the natural authority under 
which the Preservation Commission at present is obliged 
to work. The income of the “ Wakfs” is estimated at nearly 
_300,000/. per annum, but how it is spent no one knows. The 
-department—alone among departments in Egypt—is entirely 
in native hands, and no European so far has been allowed to 
have a finger init. Last June, however, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment consented to permit a thorough audit by Europeans, and 
until this is carried out it is quite impossible to say what the 
“¢Wakfs” can or cannot afford. One thing may be predicted, 
however. The present system of attaching certain trusts to 
certain mosques, &c., will be found to be based upon no sound 
documentary evidence ; the separate endowments have become 
hopelessly mixed, and the whole trusts will have to be 
lumped together and administered to the best advantage of 
the religious foundations as a whole. Pious founders’ intentions, 
even if ascertainable (which is extremely doubtful), must be 
overruled, and the money applied not chiefly to well-preserved 
mosques which do not need it, but to their decaying neighbours 
which have lost their endowments by the successive confisca- 
‘tions and peculations of sovereigns and trustees. There must 
no longer be the excuse that a monument (like the mosque of 
El-Maridani) cannot be preserved because it has no “ Wakf,” 
whilst a wealthy, unhistorical, inartistic mosque hard by 
squanders its surplus upon—but it is useless to speculate 
upon the final devolution of these funds. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that the present step towards a better administration 
may result in the settlement of an adequate annual grant to the 
Comité de Conservation des Monuments de Art Arabe, and 
that this Commission may be given a perfectly free hand in the 
-application of its funds, If the ‘‘ Wakfs” cannot or will not 
be brought into line with the other well-organised Egyptian 
departments, the question will arise whether the Commission 
-ought not to be removed from its control, and either transferred 
to the Department of Public Works with a fixed Government 
grant, or constituted a new Department of Fine Arts. Unless 
the “ Wakf” administration mends its way, some such change 
will undoubtedly have to be made if the Commission is to be 
liberated from its present trammels and set free to carry on 
with larger means and a more adequate staff the admirable 
«work it has so well begun. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
visited the M‘Ewan Hall on Saturday afternoon, and were 
conducted over the building by the architect, Dr. Rowand 
Anderson. All the principal features of its architecture, con- 
struction and decoration were explained, and the party, having 
freedom to explore every portion of the interior, examined the 
building from the basement to the roof, viewed its spacious 
area from every available point, tried the effect from each of 
the galleries, and tested the acoustics from the remotest corner. 
Dr. Anderson, who mentioned, among other matters, that 
the organ to be put into the hall would be one of the largest in 
the country, and would be worked by electricity, said he hoped 
to see the building opened before the end of the year. When 
the party had concluded their inspection a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Dr. Anderson for his kindness in inviting the 
Association to the hall and giving the members a description of 
‘such a great work. 
In moving the vote of thanks, Mr. W. W. Robertson com- 
mented upon the great interest with which the Association had 
examined the building, and the pleasure it had been to them to 
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| take advantage of the permission to visit it under such favour- 


able auspices. With the vote of thanks he coupled the name 
of the generous donor, to whom the city, he said, was largely 
indebted. 

Mr. Duncan Menzies, C.E., in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said that Mr. M‘Ewan could not have presented a more noble 
gift than this hall, which would be a centre of intellectual 
culture and artistic and scientific education for many genera- 
tions yet unborn. 

Dr. Rowand Anderson, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, mentioned that the building was to be lighted by elec- 
tricity, but that whether it would be arc lamps or incandescent 
had not yet been decided. They were experimenting at pre- 
sent, and they had found that a mixture of the two lights would 
not do, they were so different from one another ; while, on the 
other hand, the shadows cast by the arc light when used alone 
were disagreeably hard. In conclusion, he said that they 
would not have been there that day but for the unexampled 
generosity of Mr. M‘Ewan, who from the commencement had 
dealt with the work in no niggard fashion, and who, in making 
his magnificent gift had set a prominent example to many 
citizens to whom Edinburgh had been very good and who had 
here acquired great wealth. It was to be hoped that they 
might profit by this great example and devote some of their 
wealth to the increase of the reputation of the city and the 
benefit of their fellows. He would have great pleasure, he 
said, in telling Mr. M‘Ewan of the hearty reception his name 
had inet with that day from such an assembly of experts. 


LEICESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual exhibition of students’ works and exhibition of 
prizes in connection with the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects has just taken place at the School of Art. 
Mr. E. Clephan presided, and there was a numerous attend- 
ance, among those present being Mr. C. Baker, president of 
the Society, Mr. J. Goodacre, Alderman Sawday, Messrs. 
R. J. Goodacre, A. H. Paget, Toppott, S. P. Pick, hon. sec., 
A. H. Hind, Kempson, Cowdell, Tait, Thompson, W. A. 
Catlow, hon. sec. prize committee, G. Hardington, Towers and 
Bedingfield. 

Mr. Pick read an exhaustive criticism of the students’ 
works, in the course of which he said the Society had this 
year received seven sets of drawings in competition for the 
prizes offered to students of architecture. They comprised 
three good examples of measured drawings and four very 
interesting lots of sketches. The first prize for measured 
drawings was won by E. C. Lawrence with his delineation of 
the General News Room, the second by A. R. Widdowson for 
a representation of the Magazine Gateway, and an extra 
prize was awarded to W. H. Riley for a set of drawings 
delineating the chinneypiece in the Mayor’s Parlour of the Old 
Town Hall. . The first prize for sketches was awarded to Albert 
Herbert and the second to Shirley Harrison, the others mentioned 
being J. S. Harrison and E. R. O. Davis. Mr. Pick remarked 
that it was a pleasure to again congratulate the students on the 
excellent lot of work they had submitted in competition for the 
small prizes the Society offered. It was a clear indication that 
there were men growing up who were anxious to improve the 
standard of architéctural work in the near future. His only 
regret was that a much larger quantity of work was not sent in. 
What ought to be a constant source of satisfaction to the 
students, apart from the prizes they gained, was the acquisition 
of knowledge and power necessary to do good work. There 
was an enormous pleasure to be derived from the sight of 
beautiful work by those who had the faculties to appreciate it, 
and these faculties could not be obtained without a considerable 
amount of personal exertion on the part of the students. There 
were now all sorts of inducements for them to make the best 
use of their time, and no man could now fairly say that there 
were not plenty of facilities for help, education and encourage- 
ment of students in art and literature. 

Mr. Clephan, after presenting the prizes to the successful 
students, referred to the excellent criticisms passed by Mr. Pick 
upon the works exhibited. It was a great advantage to the 
students to have a gentleman of Mr. Pick’s experience and 
ability who was ready to criticise the work of the members of 
that Society. He (Mr. Clephan) was delighted to see so many 
young men studying so difficult a subject as architecture, and 
he regarded it as an evidence of intelligence of a large class, 
bringing together as it did so many young, promising and, he 
hoped, rising young men. He trusted that in the future the 
result of their studies would be seen in the public buildings of 
Leicester, among which he hoped to see a town hall commensu- 
rate with the size and importance of a town like Leicester. 

On the motion of Mr. Baker, seconded by Mr. John Good- 
acre, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Pick for his 
paper, and similar compliments having been paid to Mr. Catlow 
and to the Chairman, the proceedings terminated, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tuis year there will be another exhibition of Eastern art at 
Earl’s Court. In addition to Indian work, examples from 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, and other British dependencies in 
India will be presented. It will be controlled by a com- 
mittee consisting of Sir E. FREMANTLE, Sir ANDREW 
CLARKE, Sir GEORGE BirDwoop, Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE, 
M.P., Mr. O. Purpon CLarkeE, Mr. F. H. M. Coreert, 
and Mr. G. Coturns Levey. The primary object of the 
committee is, if possible, by the exhibition of fine examples, 
to withstand the rapid decay of good native art and work- 
manship that seems ever to be one of the evil conse- 
quences of the influence of Western. civilisation upon 
the arts of the East. The committee will be glad 
to receive particulars from owners of historic objects 
connected with any of the Eastern possessions, such as 
arms, furniture, costumes, jewellery, ancient and modern 
art works of all kinds, models of natives of the various 
_ countries, their dress, objects of worship, musical instru- 
ments, means of conveyance, amusements and anything of 
ethnological or general interest. Historical pictures, por- 
traits of generals and statesmen conspicuous in the history 
of British conquest and colonisation in the East, as well as 
paintings by European and native artists in oil or water- 
colours, black and white drawings and miniatures con- 
nected with India, Burma, Ceylon and the East generally, 
are particularly desired for this collection. The directors 
will undertake every reasonable responsibility for the 
reception, custody, insurance against fire, damage and loss, 
and the return after the close of the exhibition of the objects 
lent. ; 


WE havealready mentioned a case which has given rise 
to much interest among Parisian amateurs and dealers in 
works of art, and has even attracted notice from con- 
stitutional lawyers. A few months ago a Mdlie. CarLLarp- 
- Roussgau sold three busts to a dealer as the works of 
Houpon. The price paid was 45,000 francs. One of 
them in marble was a portrait of RoussEAU, who was 
architect to Louis XVI. The second was a reproduction 
in terra-cotta. ‘The third was the bust of RoussgEav’s wife, 
who was reader to MaRiE ANTOINETTE. After a few 
weeks the dealer became sceptical about the genuineness 
of the busts. He invoked the nearest commissaire de 
police, who at once had the lady arrested, and held her 
in duress until the money received was deposited. : Some 
have maintained his conduct was arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional, but police officials can always be indifferent to 
the liberty of the subject in France. The case eventually 
found its way to the law courts. The experts appointed 
declared the bust of the woman was not by Houpon, while 
the two of the architect were produced by the sculptor, 
but were not worth more than 4.5co francs. The tribunal 
decided that Mdlle. Ca1LLarp-RoussgEau should pay back 
the 45,000 francs, besides a further sum of 1,000 francs as 
damages. Buta dealer who pays 45,000 francs instead of 
4,500 deserves to be fined. 


ALTHOUGH there may bea strong desire in France for 
an alliance with England, it is astonishing how glibly the 
newspaper writers can recount historical fallacies which are 
unfavourable to this country. A few days ago, in speaking 
of the harsh conduct of the Prussian troops in 1815 and 
their contemplated pillage of the St. Germain and St. 
Antoine quartiers of Paris, a writer goes on to recount how 
the English were no less indifferent to the laws of civilised 
warfare. As an example, the redistribution of the pictures 
in the Louvre is introduced. From England it is said no 
artistic spoils were derived ; nevertheless, English statesmen 
claimed and carried off a portion of the works. It is need- 
less to say the writer is unacquainted with the circumstances 
of the case, of which the following is an abstract. Although 
royalty was restored to France, Louis XVIII. grudgingly 
parted with the spoils brought to France by the Republican 


armies. He declared them-to be national property. The 


weaker powers were disregarded. The King of the 
NETHERLANDS found it impossible to recover the Flemish 
and Dutch examples taken from his cities. His 


Minister then appealed to Lord CASTLEREAGH, who 
entrusted to the Duke of WELLINGTON the duty of seeing 
justice done. 
he controlled the Netherlands troops. After negotia- 
tions with TALLEYRAND, the Duke tound there was no: 
chance of getting back the pictures unless by the exercise: 
of armed force. He informed Denon, the conservator,. 
of his conclusion. Seeing the Duke’s resolution, the Govern- 
ment yielded, and the pictures were restored to the King of 
the NETHERLANDS. The-employment of the allied troops. 
was restricted to the taking down and packing by a few 
soldiers. England’s interference was entirely disinterested. 
Louis XVIII. having said the right to the pictures was of 
the most sacred kind, they could not be obtained: peace- 
fully, and many a commander in WELLINGTON’s position. 
would have inflicted chastisement for the delay in returning 
the stolen property. 


THE member for Salisbury brought the subject of 
Salisbury spire before the House of Commons on Monday 
night, with the object of compelling the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners.to grant some aid towards the restoration. Mr. 
HUuLsE asserted that they drew at least 25,000/. a year from: 
the capitular estates of the diocese. He also said that the 
sum of ro,ooo/,, which was given towards the restoration: 
thirty years ago, was in reality derived from the capitular 
fund and not from the common fund of the commission. 
In reply, it was said that the income derived from the 
capitular estates did not reach 25,000/,, and that 10,000/, 
was advanced from the common fund. It is strange that on 
so important a matter the authorities of the cathedrak 
should be at variance with the Commissioners, but one thing 
is clear—that the latter are unable to contribute largely 
towards the urgent works for the restoration of the spire. 
The whole of the expense will have to be borne by the 
diocese, unless lovers of English architecture throughout: 
the country are prepared to aid in the preservation of the 
most perfect example of its kind in the country. It is well 
that the real facts of the case should be made known now, 
for when it becomes evident there is no common fund to- 
fall back upon, the public may be more eager to assist. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW PREMISES, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ST. CLEMENT'S MISSION CHURCH, BOURNEMOUTH. 


HIS church is situated at the corner of the Holden- 
hurst and Malmesbury Roads, and has been built. 

as the result of an appeal made by the vicar, the Rey. C. S. 
TowLe. The new church is entered by a porchway at the 
west end, leading from the new road in course of construc- 
tion, to be known as Nursery Avenue. ‘The exterior is of 
red brick, with Bath stone and white brick dressings, the 
body of the church having an interior clear measurement of 
65 feet by 37 feet, and being calculated to seat 250 people. 
The choir stalls project into the body of the church. Two 
side aisles are formed by the introduction of octagonal 
pitch pine columns with moulded capitals, surmounted by 
pointed arches, from the centre of which is introduced a. 
handsome circular gas pendant. Ample ventilation is pro- 
vided in the roof of the building, which is covered with 
dun-coloured tiles. In addition to a vestry 12 feet by 
to feet, a parochial room 24 feet by 16 feet has been 


erected on the south-eastern angle of the building, each of — 


which has a distinct entrance from the Malmesbury Road. 
The site, which is roo feet square, has been enclosed by a 
dwarf brick wall, with unclimbable iron fence, with red 
brick piers and Bath stone caps of special design. The: 
church has been built by Messrs. HEAD & Son, of Wind- 
ham Road, Bournemouth. The building was designed’ 
and its erection superintended by Messrs. DANCAsSTER & 
TAYLOR, architects, Boscombe. 


PRINCIPAL FRONT, THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL, LEEDS. 


TOWER OF THE CHURCH OF TREPORT, NEAR EU. 
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Firchitectural Hntiquities of 
Hormandy. 


Church of Treporl. 


REPORT is an insignificant fishing-town, situated at 
the mouth of the small river, the Bresle, near the 
western extremity of Normandy. But, however 
unimportant its present state, most writers agree in 
regarding it as venerable for antiquity, assigning to 

it an existence coeval with the days of Julius Cesar. ‘Vhat 

illustrious general speaks of a harbour, opening into the British 

Channel, under the denomination of Ulterior Portus ; and by 

this name he is supposed to have intended to designate 

Tréport. The modern Latin historians of France apply 

the title without scruple; it is even so used. in the charter 

for the foundation of the abbey, dated in the middle of 
the eleventh century. The very sensible author of the “ De- 
scription of Upper Normandy” is, however, of opinion that 
such application is not warranted; and, after discussing the 
subject at some length, he inclines to think it more probable 
that Tréport may have been termed by the Romans, Citerior 

Portus, though he candidly admits that he finds no mention of 

a place so called among their writers.* ‘The modern name of 

the town he derives from the Celtic word Treiz, or, as it is 

sometimes spelt, Traiz, Trais or Treaz; a word still in use in 

Lower Brittany to signify “the passage of an arm of the sea, 

or of a river towards its mouth.” - 

According to the same author, there is no reason to believe 
that Tréport was a place of note, either during the period of the 
dominion of the Gauls or of the Romans. From the beginning 
of the twelfth century, however, it has excited at different times 
a greater or less degree of interest. Various attempts have 
been made to raise it into commercial importance, and sunk as 
it is at present, “it once could boast rows of handsome, well- 
built streets, a considerable number of inhabitants, and as many 
as a hundred vessels, fishing-boats included, belonging to the 
port.” Henry I., one of the earliest Counts of Eu, turned in 
I1o1 the course of the Bresle so as to bring it more imme- 
diately under the walls of Tréport ; it was he also who dug the 
first harbour. Another of the same line of counts, Charles of 
_ Artois, repaired this harbour in 1475, and undertook the greater 
work of cutting a navigable canal as far as Eu. The task, 
however, was suspended iong before its completion, but the 
vestiges still remain, and even to the present day pass under the 
name of the Canal d’Artois. In1154a fresh attempt was made, 
and by a far greater man, to raise the prosperity of Tréport. 
Henry, Duke of Guise, caused a basin to be formed here, 
capable of containing ships of 300 tons burden, and added to it 
a jetty defended by strong palisades. The whole was shortly 
after swept away, nor did better success attend the labours of 
the celebrated Vauban, who, admiring the situation of the town, 
undertook after a lapse of 134 years to repair the works of the 
Duke of Guise. 

But the sea is not the only enemy with which Tréport has 
had to contend ; its misfortunes have also been in great measure 
attributable to its defenceless state, situated as it is in the 
immediate vicinity of England. The British fleet effected ‘a 
landing in 1339, and destroyed the town with fire and the 
sword. Inthe course of the succeeding year they returned 
with the same design, and again in 1413, on which last occasion, 
not content with burning Tréport itself, they likewise set fire to 
many neighbouring villages. The religious wars during the 
following century were the source of almost equal calamities, 
but neither the sea nor warfare have inflicted such fatal wounds 
upon Tréport as causes emanating immediately from the 
prosperity of France. Its proximity to the flourishing harbour 
of Dieppe has naturally diverted its trade to that quarter ; the 
restoration of Calais to the French monarchy caused it a yet 
more irreparable injury, for previously to that time Tréport was 
the principal place in the Channel for the baking of biscuit and 
for the landing and curing of the herrings caught by the fisher- 
men of France in the German Ocean. 

Tréport was one of the first French towns that afforded a 
residence for the Knights Templars. A colony of them esta- 
blished themselves here in 1141. In the middle of the pre- 
ceding century, its abbey of Benedictines, dedicated to the 
' Archangel Michael, had been founded by Robert, Earl of Eu. 
The foundation-charter is preserved, both in the “ Neustria Pia” 
and “ Gallia Christiana ;” and a very curious document it is, as 
illustrative of the manners of the times. Robert appears in it 
in the light of a most liberal and a most wealthy benefactor. 
Not the least extraordinary of his donations is the permission 
which he bestows upon the monks of “ getting whatever they 
can in the towns of Eu and Tréport ;” immediately after this 
succeed particular grants relative to sturgeons and grampuses, 


* Description de la Haute Normandie, i. p. 13. 


fish that are now of extremely rare occurrence in the Channel, 
but which would scarcely have been noticed had not the case in 
those times been far different, and had they not also been held 
in high estimation.” 

Just one hundred years subsequently to the foundation of 
the monastery, John, Count of Eu, confirmed to it whatever 
donations it had previously received ; in doing which he makes 
use of this singular expression, ‘“‘that he places them all with 
his own hands upon the altar.” His piety, however, appears ta 
have been short-lived. A few years only elapsed before the 
same nobleman was guilty of flagrant sacrilege in the very 
abbey that he had sworn to protect. His crime and his peni- 
tence are together recorded in an instrument printed in the 
‘“ Neustria Pia.” + 

What is further known relative to the convent is little and 
unimportant. The most remarkable circumstance is the 
extreme poverty to which the monks were reduced in 1384, 
when, on being called upon to pay the sum of forty-six shillings 
and eightpence, they pleaded their utter inability, and pre- 
sented to the king the following piteous remonstrance :—“ Cette 
Abbaie, étant frontiere de lAnglois, n’aiant ni chateau ni défense, 
a été arse et mise en un si chetif point, qu'il y a peu de heux ott 
nous puissions habiter, sice n’est és demeurans des. anciens 
edifices, et ¢s vieilles masures. ... Notre grande Eglise est 
arse depuis trente ans, et une autre petite Eglise qu’avions 
depuis refaite, 4 grand meschief est ruinée et chue jusqu’en 
terre, avec la closture et tout le dortoir ars, ensemble nos biens 
et nos lits. . . . De plus sommes endettez en Cour de Rome 
pour les finances dez Abbez qu’avons eus en brief temps; et 
devons encore 4 plusieurs persones de grosses sommes de 
deniers que n’avons pu, et ne pouvons encore acquitter ; dont 
Cest pitié . ... finalement’ pour paier to livres.sur les 56 livres 
demandées par le Receveur, avons engagé nos Calices sans les 
pouvoir retirer.” 


THE SPIRE OF ST. MARY’S, OXFORD. 


HE repair of St. Mary’s spire and pinnacles beng now 
completed, and the scaffolding, which has surrounded it 

since 1892, being at last removed, a report, dated November 28,, 
has been issued as a history of the restoration, by the architect, 
Mr. Jackson, A.R.A. The report states that in 1892 investiga- 
tions revealed so serious a state of things that the whole tower 
was scaffolded, and during the long vacation the upper part of 
the pinnacles and a great part of the pedinients over the niches 
were removed. Hada pole touched the south-west corner it 
would have dislodged about a ton of masonry, which would have 
gone through the nave roof. A guard was formed to catch it 
if it should slip, which it did as soon as the workmen began 
upon it. At the same time all the parapets and pinnacles of 
the nave and some of the north aisle, which, though only erected 
in 1862, were completely decayed and in danger of falling, were 
taken down, and the tops of the walls below protected by slates 
set in cement. . . . Discussion cortinued on the design for the 
new pinnacles. No original work of the fourteenth century 
remained above the top of the shaft of the great inner 


* The whole of the passage is curious. ‘‘Itemin Ulteriori Portu et 
in Auco oppido; decimam denariorum de Vice-comitatibus, et in utraque 
villa quicquid abbas et monachi acquirere poterunt. Quod si homines 
Abbatis piscem, qui vocatur Turium, capiunt, totus erit S. Michaelis ; 
crassus piscis si captus fuerit, ala una et medietas caudz rit 
monachis.” From this passage it is plain what importance was attached 
to the crassus pescés, under which denomination were probably included 
the porpoise, the dolphin and all kinds of cetaceous animals, as well as 
the grampus. Du Cange, with his. usual ability and learning, has 
brought together a considerable quantity of curious matter upon the 
subject, under the word ‘‘ Craspiscis.”’ From him it appears that, in the 
year 1271, the question was argued before the Norman parliament to 
whom such fish belonged in the event of its being thrown upon the 
shore, and the decision was in the following words :—‘‘ Quod con- 
suetudo generalis est in Normannia, quod, quando talis piscis invenitur 
in littore maris, nec Baro, nec Miles, nec alius, qui a Rege teneat, 
talem piscem habet, si valeat ultra 50 libras, nisi per cartam eum 
habeat.” Seealso Turner’s Zour 7x Normandy, ii. p. 21, respecting the 
existence of a whale fishery near Jumieges, upon the authority of the 
writer of the Gesta Sancté Philiberti. 

+ P. 589.—‘‘ Notum sit universis Ecclesie D-i filiis, quod ego 
Joannes, Comes Auci, pro stipendio militum et servientium, quos 
tenui per guerram Regis, invadiavi maximam partem et optimam. 
Thesauri Ecclesize S$. Michaélis de Ulterior- Portu, duos videlicet Textus 
pretiosos, et duo Thuribula prietiosa, unum calicem argenteum, et 
optime deauratum ; cappas caras viginti quatuor ; casulam peratam et 
bonam : Preeterea, tot et tantis gravaminibus preefatam Ecclesiam tam 
seepe gravavi, quam vices gravaminum numerare non possem: quare- 
pro multis pauca, pro magnis parua, rependens, concedo, et in per- 
petuum do preedictae Ecclesiz, avenam et frumentum de Verleio, que 
pertinet ad Forestagium. Diligenter autem hzeredes exoro, ne 
Ecclesias terrae suze gravent, sed honorent et protegant. Et si quid eis 
pro salute anime mez et parentum meorum dedi, vel pro ablatis 
reddidi, in pace* stabiliter tenere faciant: recordantes, quod ipsi. 
morituri sunt : Sicut praedecessores nostri mortui sunt.” 
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pinnacles. For the upper part there was no authority ; 
the original design was irrecoverable. On May 12, 1893, 
Mr. Jackson submitted to Convocation four drawings, show- 
ing (1) the steeple with Vice-Chancellor King’s Jacobean 
pinnacles of 1610; (2) the steeple with Mr. Buckler’s pinnacles 
of 1850; (3) and (4) alternative designs of his own. No 
decision was reached, and the choice was left to a delegacy. 
On June 15 the delegacy, though still unable to agree upon a 
mode of completing the upper part of the pinnacles, authorised 
Mr. Jackson to proceed with the repair of the rest of the 
steeple. A contract was entered into with Messrs. Symm, of 
Oxford, and the work was begun at once. On November 13, 
1893, the repair of three. pinnacles up to the debateable point 
to which the contract extended was done, and the time had 
come for deciding: the’ fate of the statues. Only one of the 
twelve statues in the niches at the base of the spire could be 
put back, the others being so much decayed. A commission 
for eleven new statues was therefore given to Mr. George 
Frampton, A.R.A. In the three southern figures, for which 
there was no ancient authority, he used his own imagination ; 
the rest are, by the desire of the University, reproductions of 
the old. The old figures are now in the old Congregation 
House. The mode of completing the pinnacles was finally 
decided after models had been put up of Mr. Jackson’s two 
designs and of-one by Mr. Case, Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
That design of Mr. Jackson’s on which the choice of the 
delegates fell was not the one Mr. Jackson preferred, and in 
carrying it out he ventured on some modification of it. The 
character of the steeple as now completed differs a 
good deal from that which Oxford has been used to for 
forty-five years, but it is nearer to that which is recollected 
and regretted by those who knew the steeple before that 
time. In December, 1894, Mr. Jackson reported that the cap- 
stone of 1850 was in a dangerous state, and he was instructed 
to renew it. The upper part of the spire for 48 feet from the 
top then had to be rebuilt, anda strong girdle of hammered 
copper was placed round the spire at the level where the new 
and old work met, to prevent the cracks from extending up- 
wards. The scaffolding was partly struck during the long 
vacation of 1895. Since then the parapet of pierced 
trefoils round the base of the spire has been renewed, the 
carvers have finished work which the scaffolding prevented, 
and the buttresses and south face of the tower, where some of 
the masonry was much dilapidated, were repaired. The stone 
used throughout has been the hardest bed of the Clipsham 
quarries in Rutland, except. the capstone and a few courses 
near it,’ which are of Purbeck Portland, a stone as hard as 
marble. Every course was carefully planned to insure perfect 
bonding, and the stones as a rule are very large, some of them 
weighing four tons. The mortar is made with cement, the beds 
are dowelled together with slate and the finials secured with 
bars of solid copper. The work, which was of a very hazardous 
nature, has been carried out without a single accident to any 
one employed upon it. The expenditure on the restoration of 
the spire and its pinnacles and the tower has amounted to 
11,6332. 5s. 10d. 


THE ‘PALETTE (OF STHEMPOTR ER, 
By WILLIAM BURTON, F.C.S. 


J Tt is customary to speak of the “ Palette of the Potter” as if 

it were a very limited and uncertain one, and of the purify- 
ing fire to which his colours must of necessity be subjected, 
and which should render them everlasting, as if it prevented 
absolutely the production of those effects which depend on: 
certainty of results. The potter is certainly debarred from the’ 
use of many colours and colour processes which are used in 
other crafts ; for instance, he ‘cannot make any use of those 
brilliant but often transitory aniline colours that have been the 
chemist’s most striking gift to the painter, but that may be gain 
rather than loss. The fact that in many of his processes the 
colour flows and softens somewhat in the fire, certainly prevents 
him from obtaining by some of-his processes those artistic 
effects which depend on sureness of line, or certain, delicate 
gradation of tint, but, on the other hand, his materials and 
processes carry with them many and great advantages, which 
make one wish they were oftener used with a single eye to the 
best that could be done in them, instead of being wasted in 
fruitless endeavours to obtain effects proper to other processes. 
Pottery colour at its best, seen under a transparent glaze, has 
a rich, juicy quality that is all its own, recalling the hues of 
pebbles under water or the softness and mystery of polished 
jasper or onyx ; it becomes, in fact, precious and jewel-like; and 
with the great added advantage that it is among the most 
imperishable and lasting of man’s productions. Even in its 
simplest form of the natural unglazed colours of baked earth, 
the slip-painted vases of many Eastern nations suffice to show 
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how completely the potter’s palette may meet all the require- 
ments of right decorative work, while the splendour of the 
glazed work of the Persian potter or the Italian majolica 
painter prove its suitability for colour schemes of the most 
powerful and brilliant kind. An examination of the productions 
of the modern potter shows that, far from being limited, he has 
more colours and processes at his disposal than are altogether 
for the good of his art, and would probably do far better and 
more satisfactory work were his means more limited than they 
really are. Instead of condoling with the potter on account of 
his hardships, it would be better to demand of him simpler and 
more genuine effects—effects which flow naturally from his 
materials and processes, which by their restraining limitations 
should keep him artistically in the paths of sobriety and 
rectitude. 

A piece of pottery, even of the commonest kind, is seldom a 
simple thing. It consists primarily of a clay base known as the 
body, which may itself be coloured either naturally or artificially;. 
over this, for beauty no less than for use, there is frequently a 
coating of glass, known as the glaze, which again may be 
coloured throughout its substance, or may serve as a protective 
covering for a layer of colour painted on the body, or may have 
other colour painted upon its surface and fused into it. We 
may have, therefore, colours in the clay or body; colours 
dissolved in the glaze ; colours put on the body and under the 
glaze ; colours fired on to the giaze after it has been itself 
fixed ; or, finally, a frequent device of the modern manufacturer, 
two or more of these methods may be used in combination to 
produce the final result. One fundamental point connecting 
all the colours used by the potter, no matter how they are 
applied, is the necessity of firing them. Nothing can be con- 
sidered pottery colour which has not been fastened on to orinto 
the ware by exposure to at least a red heat, and though the 
peoples of Eastern Asia, the Turkish potters and many others 
use unfired colours and varnishes in decorating their produc- 
tions, such can never be regarded as belonging to the realm of 
true ceramics at all. 

Grouping all known pottery colours and colour methods 
(whether of the ancient potter or the modern) together, they fall 
under five or six heads, and for simple illustration of the various 
groups they may be arranged in tabular form, with the com- 
monest and highest types of each class put opposite for 
reference, thus :— 


Colour Classes. Common Type. Highest Type. 


(a) Natural clay | Red and buff bricks ... 


Greek painted vases. 
colours 


Body colours 


(2) Artificial clay | Blue and green floor { Wedgwood’s jasper. 
colours ep tiles ... ae ... | (Solon’s paté sur paté. 
' Undergiaze colours des ... | Modern printed dinner- { Persian pottery. 
lates Ttalian majolica. 


Modern painted china | Vieux Sévres. 
ware } 


On-glazed colours... 


Eaustress yn? ay) ; 
Coloured glazes .., Green glazed pcttery..,; Modern English majo- 
lica (so-called). 


Combinations of the foregoing... 


The actual colouring substances used in all thése processes 
have a common origin; they are of necessity derived from. 
inorganic or mineral sources ; for no substance of vegetable or 
other organic origin can endure without decomposition even 
the lowest heat at which pottery colours have to be fired. 


, Beyond this further limitations are imposed by the fact that 


many mineral substances of brilliant colour, which have been 
long known and extensively used by the painter of fresco or 


canvas, such as vermilion, orpiment or ultramarine, are equally 


incapable of enduring such a temperature, and are conse- 
quently valueless to the potter ; so that finally the list of com- 
pounds which can be used as colour bases is reduced to half a 
dozen simple metallic oxides and about an equal number of 
compound oxides or salts, such as chromate of iron, or the little 
understood “ purple of Cassius.” Some of the substances, such 
as the oxides of iron and copper, have been known and used 
from the earliest times; others of them, such as oxide of 
chromium and chromate of iron, have been introduced into the 
potter’s palette within the last hundred years or so.. 

The simplest and most natural starting-point from which to 
commence a study of the potter’s colours is, beginning with the 
colours of natural clays, to follow the order given in the table 
above, which is not only the simplest possible arrangement, 
but which marks out for us also the successive steps by which 
the potter’s palette has been developed historically. vets 

Natural Clay Colours.—Clay being the material from which 
all pottery must be made, so‘soon as men discovered that clay 
vessels could be hardened by fire—really made into pottery— 
they mustsalso have been struck with the further fact that 
during the firing clay not only shrinks and becomes hard, but 
that it also changes colour. Few clays occur naturally in any- 
thing like a state of chemical purity ; even the finest potter's 
clay contains traces, and often more than traces, of nature’s 
great colouring agent, oxide of iron; and whatever the 
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natural colour of any particular clay may be when it is dug 
out of the earth, its colour, when fired, will depend to a great 
extent on the amount of oxide of iron it contains. The 
chemical or physical conditions in which the oxide of iron 
actually exists in the clay, and the presence or absence of 
‘certain other substances modify the tint to some extent, but 
for our present purpose it will be sufficient to assume that 
the colour a clay will assume in burning depends mainly on 
the proportion of oxide of iron it contains. The typical burnt 
clay colour given by a full proportion of oxide of iron is red— 
the red of a good Ruabon brick—and as the proportion of 
oxide of iron diminishes, the colour becomes paler, passing 
through various shades of lighter red, salmon, fawn and buff, 
down to pale grey—-the grey of stoneware. It is important 
to bear in mind that in most of these varied tints we are 
_dealing not merely with the same colouring matter, but with 
the same colour, which is stronger or weaker as it is mixed 
with different proportions of the clay stuff itself, which in a 
state of absolute purity would be a greyish-white. No other 
colouring substance is so generally associated with clay as to 
furnish any effective pottery colour of more than local import- 
ance, which is another reason why clay colours should be con- 
sidered first, as we may say with substantial accuracy that all 
natural clay colours belong to one simple chord, being derived 
from one and the same colouring substance. 

The colours of this class are uniformly dull and quiet, for 
they all belong to the dullest end of the chromatic scale, and 
their surface sheen being merely that of fired clay, they possess 
neither brilliance nor lustre; yet that such colours, low and 
quiet in tone as they are, can be of admirable decorative service 
is shown unsurpassably by the painted vases of the Greeks, in 
which the colours almost invariably belong to this class alone. 
From the very nature of its formation, the pottery of every 
country and of every age has owed much of its colour to the 
variety and bounty of nature in colouring her clays ; the potters 
of every land find such colours sufficient for their everyday 
requirements, and from the cheerful red brick or tile floor to the 
simple red or yellow porringer or platter, nature alone supplies 
all our requirements. 

When a coating of clear glass is applied to pottery, it is 

‘found that all these natural clay colours are more or less 
modified by its action. To what extent and in what direction 
they will be modified depends greatly on the nature of the glaze 
and the amount of heat needed to melt it, but it will be found, 
generally, that all the paler shades of clay colour, such as clay 
and buff, are purified and brightened by a glaze being melted 
over them, while the stronger colours, the various shades of 
red, are darkened, sometimes to such an extent that a clear, 
bright red may pass into a dull, dark chocolate colour. Some few 


clay colours acquire a softer delicacy of hue, or become almost as’ 


bright as the painted colours to be considered presently. 
There isa well known salmon-coloured body largely made in 
some parts of India, Persia and Syria, and commonly decorated 
with spots of enamel, white and turquoise, that assumes a soft 
and delicate bloom when glazed, very different from its quality 
without the glaze. Most striking of all clay colours in this 
respect is that well-known red used in decorating the so-called 
Rhodian pottery, which is a native clay material, exceptionally 
rich in oxide of iron, burning of itself to a dull, earthy colour, 
but becoming, when glazed with the thin alkaline glazes used 
by those potters, in spite of the opacity due to its earthy nature, 
one of the most brilliant and powerful colours ever used on 
pottery. 

In process of time potters naturally began to experiment 
with their clay materials, and proceeded to dye their clay—if 
we may use such an expression—by adding to it some of those 
brilliant and powerful pigments that had become so valuable 'to 
the painter and.the glass-maker. They had found how easily 

_ the natural clay colours could be modified by mixing one that 
burnt of a dark red colour with one that burnt yellow, and so 
they passed quite beyond the scheme of the iron colours, and 
by the introduction of varying proportions of oxide of cobalt 
‘or oxide of manganese they obtained shades of blue, green, 

- slate colour, brown and black, which enabled them to complete 
their palette in this direction. These advances are all of modern 
date, for it seems almost certain that the famous Josiah Wedg- 
wood was the great pioneer in this direction. His well-known 

_jasper wares, with the white bas-reliefs on blue, green, yellow 
and black grounds, are certainly the most striking instances of 
this kind of pottery colour, which has since his time been 
‘brought into such extensive use by Hollins, Minton & Co., and 
the other great tile makers in the production of their green and 
blue pavement tiles, and particularly in their elaborate encaustic 

‘tiles, in which clays of various colours, either natural or 

_artificial, are inlaid in geometrical and conventional patterns. 

_ We have assumed hitherto that the final colour result 
obtained.is dependent on the amount of colouring matter used 

in the clay, but we must briefly consider now a number of acci- 
dental effects, often of the highest artistic value, which arise 
from many apparently simple and trivial circumstances con- 


“nected either with the preparation of the clay, the processes of | 


} t ; ; 
manufacture, or the uncertainty of the firing to which the 


articles are subjected. It will be found, finally, that with all 
clay colours the ultimate tint produced will be influenced to a 
slight extent by the process of making and the kind of surface 
obtained ; that it will be influenced toa greater extent by the 
conditions of relative dryness or dampness of the article when 
it is placed in the oven to be fired ; and that probably, most of 
all, it will be influenced by the kind of atmosphere obtained 
inside the oven during the firing process itself. It is always 
found, for instance, that bodies which are of a more vitreous 
nature, or that are finer in texture, and consequently finish 
to a smoother surface, will be more brilliant in colour 
than those which are of a coarser texture or are of a 
less vitrifiable nature. This simple fact has been known and 
acted upon for a very long time. The Greek and Roman 
potters, in order to obtain a brilliant colour on the surface of 
their red pottery, frequently finished it with a thin coating of 
slip, of the same clay that the vessel itself was formed, but 
refined and made more vitreous by washing and sifting it and 
using only the fine clayey portions freed from sand and grit. 
Similarly, the finest artificial clay colours only develop any 
considerable brilliance of hue when they are added ‘to clay 
bodies which partially fuse or vitrify in the fire, and approach 
so far toward the nature of glass as actually to dissolve some 
of the colouring matter. This 1s the distinguishing feature of 
Wedgwood’s jasper bodies, the component materials of which 
unite together to form a clay mass that is translucent in thin 
pieces after firing, and as light will consequently penetrate 
slightly below the surface the colour becomes much _ brighter 
than it would be in a clay body of ordinary composition. The 
most striking effects due to this translucence of the body are 
found, however, in the paté sur paté pottery, which Solon, by 
improving and extending methods first used at Sévres, has 
brought to such perfection for Messrs. Minton. Here the clay 
material is mixed with a large proportion of ground felspar, so 
that when fired the mass vitrifies and becomes remarkably 
translucent, and when the effect is still further enhanced by a 
coating of transparent glaze, the colours which are incorporated 
with the clay material become glowing and luscious, and are as 
far removed from ordinary clay colours as a slab of polished 
onyx is from unpolished marble. 

Effects of this kind are, of course, as much under the con- 
trol of the potter as the production of a pot itself, but the effects 
of damp and of firing are most uncertain. Clays vary exceed- 
ingly in the tenacity with which they retain the moisture needed 
to keep them soft enough for working, and this characteristic 
introduces an element of uncertainty which may at times quite 
upset the potter’s calculations, even while it lends a charm and 
variety admirable in themselves. The influence of moisture, 
so far as its effects on clay colours are concerned, is fortunately 
always in one direction ; whatever the particular colour may 
be, a piece of moist clay will always burn of a darker colour 
than a corresponding piece of absolutely dry clay; and fre- 
quently the effects of moisture go further than this, causing the 
colour to be aggregated in spots and patches, with the produc- 
tion of delightfully varied and broken colour. It is quite pos- 
sible that the lovely mottling of brown colour on the surface of 
many grey stonewares may arise in part from even so simple 


| and accidental a cause as this. 


Finally we come to the effects of the fire, and particularly 
to the effects produced by the kind of atmosphere surreunding 
the pottery while it is in the oven during the firing. One of the 
commonest results in a manufactory where coloured bodies are 
largely produced is the appearance of streaks or patches of 
darker colour on the ware after firing. Buff articles will come 
out streaked with red, red may be changed to chocolate or to 
a purplish black, and even the aggressive blue of Wedgwood’s 
jasper may be found at times subdued to a deeper tone, more 
nearly rivalling the fine qualities of Prussian blue. There are 
dozens of Greek vases in the British Museum, and in every 
extensive collection, where the figures that should have been 
red, and were left in bright red by the vase painter, have been 
turned wholly or in part toa dark purplish colour, often with 
great resultant charm. All these variations, with others of a 
similar kind, are due to the variations, not so much of the 
actual temperature as of the atmosphere produced by the firing, 
and which must circulate round and about the articles inside 
the oven, imperfectly screened as they are from the smoke and 
other products of combustion. If the fires are allowed to burn 
rapidly and clearly, with free access of air, then the atmosphere 
inside the oven will probably be an oxidising one, and the 
colours produced will have the utmost brilliance possible to 
them ; if, on the contrary, the fires burn slowly, with restricted 
allowance of air, and with production of smoke, then the 
atmosphere inside the oven will be more or less reducing in its 
character, and the various colouring oxides, losing a portion of 
their oxygen, will suffer such changes as have been indicated. 
The most extreme instance of the kind under consideration is 
shown in the production of the Staffordshire blue bricks and 
roofing tiles. In this case a clay that would in the ordinary 
course burn to a full red colour, is fired in sucha way that dense 
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volumes of black smoke are turned into the oven during the 
last hour or two of firing, with the result that the red oxide of 
iron in the clay is deprived of part of its oxygen, and is con- 
verted into another oxide of iron, the magnetic oxide, which is 
of a purplish black colour. 

In the use of clay colours we find no positive break between 
ancient and modern work ; the natural clay colours, red and 
buff, are as extensively used now as ever they were ; a few new 
colours have been discovered, and that is all; but in the next 
great group, the underglaze colours, the case is entirely 
different. 

All underglaze colours of whatever period must of course be 
derived from mineral sources, but they have no real or generic 
relationship to clay, being in fact closely allied to some of the 
pigments used by painters, and still more closely to the pig- 
ments used for colouring the glassmakers pot metal. It is 
only to be expected, therefore, as the potters knowledge grew 
and spread, as the art of glazing and painting pottery was 
carried into other lands, from Persia to England, that altera- 
tions and modifications of underglaze colours and processes 
should be made according to the materials that came most 
readily to hand in each country. The continuity of natural 
clay colours is assured from the necessity of using clay to 
manufacture pottery at all, but a glaze is always an artificial 
substance, and every change in the composition or nature of 
the glaze has been accompanied by changes in the underglaze 
palette. The tendency has been, of course, for glazes to be 
multiplied and for underglaze colours to become more elaborate 
in mixture and more complicated in their effects; so that it 
becomes necessary in dealing with this portion of the subject to 
commence our study of the underglaze palette in its simplest 
form, and then pass rapidly in review the successive changes 
that have been made in it. 

Regarding the method of applying underglaze colours, we 
may remark in passing that they are generally applied to the 
pottery after it has been once fired, though this is not an 
essential or invariable rule, being devised to meet the require- 
ments of manufacture rather than the needs of art ; one or two 
points tell in its favour, however. First, a piece of fired pottery 
is much more readily and safely handled by the painter after it 
has been fired than when it is in the clay state ; and, second, 
as the heat needed to fuse the glaze is generally less than that 
needed to convert a piece of clay into a solid and durable pot, 
the method of colouring the pottery after it has been once fired 
saves the colours from being exposed to a fire angrier than 
need be, and the palette is extended by several colours that 
will endure the glazing heat, while they would be decomposed 
by exposure to the higher temperature of first firing. This is 
strikingly shown by the difference between the underglaze 
palette used for earthenware, where the glazing fire is not so 
intense as the first or “biscuit” fire; and that of true porce- 
lain, where the glazing fire is much more intense than the first 
fire. 

The introduction of a glaze, or coating of glass on pottery, 
may, with perhaps the balance of probability, be ascribed to 
the people inhabiting the lands round the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and certainly the earliest underglaze paint- 
ing seems to have been done on the pottery which, for want of 
a better name, is commoniy spoken of as Persian. The earliest 
glaze would be a simple glass, then as now made by melt- 
ing together by fire certain proportions of sand or other 
siliceous material with potash or soda ; such a glaze we there- 
fore describe as an alkaline glaze. Glazes of this kind do not 
readily adhere to the surface of pottery made from a plastic 
clay ; there is a want of chemical and physical fitness between 
the two things, and the early glaze makers must have been 
sorely troubled by the bubbling, scaling and chipping that the 
glaze is liable to in such cases. This difficulty was, however, 
overcome by mixing the clay with a large proportion of sand, a 
process which has the defect of diminishing the plasticity of 
the clay, so that finally and for many centuries it was the 
custom to shape the articles in ordinary plastic clay, which was 
then coated, on the face to be glazed, with a slip composed of a 
small proportion of a fine clay mixed with a good deal of 
ground sand. This siliceous slip coating served several pur- 
poses ; it hid the natural red or buff colour of the clay from which 
the pottery was made ; it enabled the alkaline glaze to adhere 
perfectly without annoying bubbles, scalings and other dis- 
figurements ; and, further, it furnished a light background on 
which the painted colour could assert its brilliance. Pottery 
treated in this way, with plenty of free silica in the body, of 
with a siliceous slip coating, and glazed with an alkaline glaze, 
is the best medium for underglaze colour work that has ever 
been invented ; and whether in the hands of Oriental potters, 
of Deck in France, or of De Morgan in England, quite. mani- 
fests its superiority over the other bodies and glazes in more 
general use. One main reason of this superiority lies in the 
perfect translucence and limpidity of the glaze, while perhaps a 
still more powerful reason is that certain underglaze colours, 
intrinsically of great beauty, such as the turquoise from copper, 
the violet from manganese, and the Rhodian red which has 
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been already mentioned, cannot be obtained to perfection under 
any other glaze than an alkaline one. 

The famous blue-green colour known as turquoise, and 
obtained by fusing oxide of copper with a vitreous preparation 
rich in soda, was well known to the ancient Egyptians, and this 
may have been the first colour used as an underglaze pigment. 
But at a very early period oxide of cobalt, at all times and in 
every country the great resource of the potter for his pure 
blues, was found in use along with this turquoise ; and if we 
add to these two the green colour produced by oxide of copper 
when it is not specially prepared for turquoise, we have the 
three colours that form the staple palette of all the potters 
whose work is indiscriminately described as Persian. The 
great charm of all this pottery lies in the purity and glowing 
depth of these simple colours, in the skilful combinations and 
contrasts obtained, and in cunningly devised variety in the 
individual colours themselves. A great deal of this variety of . 
colour was doubtless more or less accidental, and much of it 
was due to the uncertain composition of the mineral earths and 
ores which were often used with but slight preparation ; but 
some of it is undoubtedly due to the potter’s method, which 
left the door open to many of those “ glorious uncertainties ” 
which, while in one sense they are the bane of the potters 
life, do at times crown his work with a glory not to be won by 
his most patient skill. 

In addition to the three colours already mentioned, a few 
other colours were introduced locally, but without ever 
attaining the universality of these three. Thus one of the 
distinctive colours of the variety of Persian pottery known as 
Damascus ware (though it was produced in many places 
beside Damascus) is a violet colour obtained from oxide of 
manganese. More striking and more widely used is the 
brilliant opaque red known as Rhodian, because it was so 
freely used by the potters of Rhodes and the adjacent coasts 
of Anatolia and Syria. This colour is altogether a singular 
one ; it was obtained by piling on to the pottery in thick 
masses a Clay material very rich in oxide of iron, which now 
goes by the name of Armenian bole. It has many drawbacks 
as an underglaze colour ; it must be used in thick masses, 
which are liable to crack off the ware because of their thick- 
ness ; if it is fired in a reducing atmosphere, that is if it is 
struck with smoke, or if it is over-fired, it turns to dingy brown 
and yellow ; any other glaze than an alkaline one dims its bril- 
liance by partially decomposing it; add to this that it is always 
opaque, and therefore out of key with the rest of the underglaze 
palette, and one cannot but be struck with surprise and admira- 
tion at the skill of the potters who used it so largely, and on 
the whole so well. Another colour of very restricted and partial 
use was a yellow, made from a base analogous to the Naples 
yellow of the painter, and capable of yielding a powerful orange 
colour by the addition of oxide of iron. These colours, gene- 
rally opaque, were never so much used in the near east as they 
were subsequently in the south of Europe, and particularly in 
Italy. The last colour we need mention is a fine black, used 
largely for outlines ; this colour may have been obtained by 
grinding up a mineral of the basalt type, rich in iron, but in 
most cases it seems to have been made by grinding together the 
oxides of copper, iron and manganese, as it is generally quite in - 
key with the colour it outlines, while often there is a faint 
purplish flow from it which reveals the presence of manganese, 
or a greenish flow telling of copper. The complete underglaze 
palette as here sketched was a very simple affair, unfortunately 
far too simple for other peoples, who have successively altered 
it until there is little of it left. The first great change seems 
to have followed’ very soon after the introduction of these 
methods into Europe. The Arabs and Moors in Spain, and 
afterwards the Saracen invaders of Sicily, brought in their arts, 
of which pottery was an important one. In its new homes 
modifications began to creep in, probably from difficulty in 
obtaining some of the old materials, and from the discovery of 
new ones which would take their place ; so that when the form 
of pottery known as Italian majolica, which owed much of its 
inspiration, as regards methods and materials, to these sources, 
first became a distinct product in the fifteenth century, we find 
the siliceous slip coating generally replaced by a coating of 
vitreous enamel, rendered opaque white by the large proportion 
of oxide of tin used in its composition. It is customary to 
ascribe the invention of this tin enamel coating to the famous 
Luca della Robbia ; he doubtless improved it and brought it to 
a fine perfection, but the tin enamel was known and used by 
Saracen and Moor, particularly in Spain, where ores of tin 
abound, long before the birth of Luca della Robbia. 

This change need in itself have produced little change in 
the palette, for the ground of tin enamel, though generally of a 
more creamy tint than siliceous slip, still serves well for the 
development of the old Persian colours. A change of far 
greater moment was the general addition to the alkaline glaze 
of a considerable proportion of oxide of lead. This entirely 
changed the chemical nature of the glaze, and as the propor- 
tion of oxide of lead was gradually increased, when it was found 
that lead glazes were more manageable than alkaline ones, 
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generally melted at a lower temperature, and even that they 
would adhere to pottery of plastic clay without the addition of 
silica to the clay or the intervention of a siliceous slip, then the 
palette had perforce to be adapted to the changed conditions, 
and we get the characteristic colours of the Italian majolica 
painter of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Still these 
changes, though important and striking, can hardly be called 
violent or revolutionary.. Cobalt blues were still as useful and 
as largely used as ever ; the plain greens of oxide of copper 
still occur, but they are rawer and more self-assertive under the 
lead glaze ; the glorious turquoise, under the action of the lead 
glaze, loses its character and becomes a bluish green. 
Manganese oxide could no longer give under such a glaze its 
full rich violet colour, but only shades of purple brown, 
becoming browner as the proportion of oxide of lead increased, 
while Rhodian red disappeared entirely, for a lead glaze is very 
apt to decompose it, and so it ceases to be of any use. To 
replace the warm colours thus effaced, the yellow and orange 
colours were more largely used ; indeed, the opposition of 
orange and blue is the dominant note in the colour schemes of 
the Italian majolica painters—the reason for which may be 
found in the fact that an alkaline glaze, with a good dose of 
oxide of lead and worked over a tin enamel, developes the 
yellow and orange colours better than any other combination 
we are acquainted with. 
(To be continued.) 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
AS the annual meeting of this Society the members present 
were Mr. Arnold Thorne, of Barnstaple, president ; Mr. 
James Crocker, vice-president : Messrs. Charles Cole, S. Dobell, 
E. J. Harbottle, J. Jerman, J. A. Lucas, J. M. Pinn, O. Ralling, 
Harbottle Reed (hon. secretary), F. Simpson, C. J. Tait and 
E. G. Warren. Letters of apology were received from the fol- 
lowing members :—Messrs. J. Hine, Plymouth ;. W. Jenkins, 
Bodmin ; H. G. Luff, Devonport ; E. M. Leest,.Devonport ; 
C. E. Ware, Exeter ; A. S. Parker, Plymouth ; W. W. Richards, 
Devonport ; and B. P. Shires, Devonport. The annual report 
showed a satisfactory balance-sheet and a large increase in 
membership, including seventeen from the Three Towns dis- 
trict of Plymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse, where it is pro- 
_ posed to establish a branch of the Exeter Society, and to further 
promote this object it was decided that _the annual meetings 
should in future be held alternately in Exeter and Plymouth. 
An interesting feature of the report was the announcement that 
a selection of drawings which had won prizes and studentships 
awarded by the Royal Institute of British Architects will be 
sent to Exeter for exhibition in May next. A vote of thanks 
was passed to the retiring president (Mr. A. Thorne) at the 
conclusion of his address, and he was unanimously re-elected 
for another year. Mr. J. Crocker was also re-elected vice- 
president. Messrs. J. Pinn, F. Commin, J. Hine (Plymouth) 
and H. G. Luff (Devonport) were elected members of the 
Council; Mr. O. Ralling, hon. treasurer ; and Mr. Harbottle 
Reed was re-elected hon. secretary. 


EXCAVATIONS AT PHILA. 


ee Cairo Correspondent of the 77mmes writes under date 
February 17 :—The work of clearing the island of débris 
_so as to permit a thorough examination of the ancient monu- 
ments, which was entrusted by the Egyptian Government to 
Captain Lyons, R.E., will probably be completed next month. 
The satisfactory discovery has been made that the foundations 
of the main Temple of Isis are laid upon the granite rock, 
being in some places over 21 feet in depth, and the temple has 
nearly as much masonry below ground as above. The south- 
eastern colonnade has also its foundations upon the granite, 
and so far as excavated they are curious if not unique in 
design. They consist of parallel cross walls some metres high, 
but varying according to the slope of the rock surface, with 
large stone slabs placed horizontally upon their tops, and the 
pillars forming the colonnade are erected upon the slabs. The 
nilometer is marked in three characters—Demotic, Coptic and 
another much older, probably Hieratic, of which a copy has 
been sent to Berlin for decipherment. A stela was found bear- 
ing a trilingual inscription in hieroglyph. No traces have been 
discovered of any buildings anterior to the Ptolemaic periods. 
M. de Morgan, director-general of the Antiquities Department, 
is engaged upon repairing the great hall of columns at Karnak. 


The Annual General Meeting of the subscribers and 
donors to the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be held in the 
rooms of the Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9 Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square, London, W., on Wednesday, the 
r1th, the president, Mr. Francis C, Penrose, in the chair, at five 
o'clock. 


THE AVERY MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


Ty the American Architect Mr. J. Schweinfurth gives the 
following particulars about the architectural library which 
now belongs to Columbia College :— 

Henry Ogden Avery, architect, of New York, is having 
created in his memory one of the enduring monuments of this 
country, in the form of the “ Avery Memorial Library.” 

In America to-day there are few institutions having com- 
plete collections of art books, especially on architecture and the 
allied arts. The universities have not begun such collections 
until quite recently. Harvard has started an architectural 
library for use in its course in the Scientific School. The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the Institute of Technology 
have fair collections. Probably the best collection is in the 
Boston Public Library. The reasons for this scarcity are to be 
found in the great cost: of books of this kind, and the lack of 
general attention and cultivation which so commonly prevails 
outside of the profession and some connoisseurs. During the 
last few years there seems to have been a slight revival of 
interest in matters of taste on the part of the people, so that 
the librarians of many of our public libraries have felt the 
necessity of placing before the people as many illustrated 
architectural and art books as the means and the scope of 
their institutions would allow. Still, not until the last few 
years was there any great collection to which a seeker could 
turn with the assurance of finding a fertile field for his artistic 
investigation. — 

A visit to this immense collection, which was started in June 
1890 by the founding, at Columbia College, of the Avery 
Memorial Library, by Samuel P. Avery and Mary O. Avery, 
his wife, father and mother of Henry O. Avery, will show what 
an important event then transpired in the art history of this 
country. 

A short résumé of this young architect’s life will not be out 
of place. Born in 1852, and from this moment surrounded by 
an artistic atmosphere, for Mr. S. P. Avery is one of the earliest 
and best-known picture-dealers in this country, his tendency 
was from the first naturally toward art; and so he turned 
easily to the study of architecture which he made his life’s work. 
After studying for a time in the Cooper Union classes, he 
entered the office of Mr. Russell Sturgis, then a practising 
architect in New York, in the year 1870. Two years later he 
went to Paris and entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he 
studied with pleasure and profit from 1872 to 1879, enjoying 
these few brief years with all the zest known to a lover of art, 
a young enthusiast in his work, in that incomparable atmo- 
sphere of Paris.- On his return to New York he entered the 
office of Mr. Richard M. Hunt, where he worked until 1883, 
when he started in the independent practice of his profession. 
It will be noted that he spent thirteen years of his short life in 
preparing for that work, which, had life been spared him, would 
have been fruitful, no doubt, in good results, which come only 
by patient education. While in Mr. Hunt’s office he worked 
on many of the buildings emanating from that office and well 
known to all. He was an active member of the Architectural 
League, and the Archzological Institute of America, and did 
considerable literary work on topics pertaining to the fine arts, 
among them an article in Scrzbmer’s Magazine on the “Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts of Paris. 

Of regret over his sad death at the beginning of his career 
it would be difficult to give adequate expression, as well as of 
the sorrow felt in his profession, and in the organisations of 
which he was always an active worker, intelligent and pecu- 
liarly unselfish. As a fitting memorial to this son, Mr. and 
Mrs. Avery gave his books to Columbia College, to found a 
library of architecture and the allied arts, and also a sum of 
money to be used for the immediate purchase of books, also 
creating a fund for the maintenance and growth of the library, 
and a committee was formed to perform these services. This 
committee consisted of the librarian of Columbia College, Mr. 
George H. Baker, Mr. Russell: Sturgis, of New York City, and 
William R. Ware, professor of architecture in Columbia 
College, and so wisely and faithfully have they discharged their 
pleasant duty, that its success is assured. Since then, the 
work of adding to the library has gone on without interruption, 
the committee buying, with Mr. Avery’s fund, such books as in 
their judgment are suited for the purpose. The original sum 
given by Mr. Avery, long since exhausted, has been supple- 
mented by additional amounts from the same source, and he 
has authorised large purchases at home and abroad, and so 
the collection has grown to remarkable proportions. It now 
numbers about 13,000 volumes of the best art books in exist- 
ence, and is rich not alone in the field of architecture and 
building, but of all arts to which the architect, the art-lover, the 
designer in all fields, the student and the intelligent public, 
can turn with pleasure and profit. It is not a collection of 
books every architect ought or need have. It is a collection 
from which historical: questions can be studied by the student, 
the architect, the critic, or the general public. The development 
of any building movement in any definite region can here be 
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traced, its growth followed, its decadence and decay noted. It 
is an historical library, rich in archzological works on archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting and all other arts. If a furniture- 
designer, for example, has to design a piece in the style of a 
certain date and period of art he can get his data from this 
library, or an architect can learn that.a Classic building looks 
better and more refined and scholarly with ‘Classic detail. He 
will not taper his Romanesque shafts and put Gothic foliage on 
Renaissance columns, or design a cathedral in the spirit of 
Gothic wisdom, using Romanesque arches with Norman detail, 
and have his chancel decorations in rococo, or Moresque, so 
called. With some study, Neo-Grec, Norman, Italian, Gothic, 
Persian and Arabic will not be workedin on an innocent and 
unsuspecting public all on the same building. 

It is not a collection of scarce books to delight a 
bibliophile, or of scarce and unique prints, but rather a library 
for the investigator and the student, as well as the professional 
man. The oldest book in the collection is perhaps the begin- 
ning of the modern literature of the architect—“De re 
fEdificatoria,” by Alberti, published in Florence in 1485. 
There are treatises on the architecture of Vitruvius, Vignola 
and Alberti, down to thousands of books and pamphlets of our 
own day. Among the authors are Serlio, the Scamozzi, 
Schibler, Viollet-le-Duc, Rondelet, Canina, De Quincey, 
Palladio, Gwilt, Paranesi, Delorme, Inigo Jones, Tatham, 
Blondel, Daly, Decker, Du Cerceau, Didron, Adams, Britton, 
Gibbs and Pugin. So it will be seen that here are also many 
rare, Curious and artistic engravings, prints from famous hands, 
and many fine collections of drawings and designs. The in- 
vestigators in all fields of work, of the Orient as well as in 
Europe, are here gathered. The Classic, the Oriental, the 
modern European styles—the Gothic and its various revivals, 
the Romanesque of Germany, France and Italy, the Renais- 
sance of all styles and periods. - Ecclesiastical, public, civic 
and monumental, domestic and military ; schools, colleges, 
hospitals ; the mansion of the prince in stately palace, villa or 
chateau, or the home of the humble peasant of all times and 
countries. For those interested in the literary or biographical 
part there are collections of biographies—accounts of the lives 
and times of the great architects and of all workers and leaders 
in art revivals. 

There are many monographs of important buildings 
Sometimes a pamphlet of a few pages ona small palace or a 
famous chateau, up to huge series of volumes on the greatness 
of Rome or Venice, like Letarouilly, forexample. There is the 
“Voyages dans PAncienne France,” in twenty splendid folio 
volumes, with about three thousand full-page plates, with illus- 
trations in the text, all from drawings on stone—a monumental 
work depicting many buildings, chateaux, abbeys, cathedrals, 
houses and churches, some of which have long since been 
swept away by the march of improvement. Again, take the 
twenty-four glorious volumes of Piranesi, a pleasure alone to 
handle, with their rich heavy antique bindings, and covered 
with the subtile dust the bookworm loves, like the bloom on the 
peach, and examine the plates. They are the most splendidly 
rich engravings. ever executed, not the thin liny creations 
of our times, but rich, corpulent, with that richness which 
John Sell Cotman in England often approached in_ his 
drawings. These are creations of some hundreds of years 
ago. and their equal will probably never again be pro- 
duced. Of course, such drawings are not as accurate or 
reliable as photographs would be, but there are here depicted 
many things long since passed away, and the stimulus to the 
imagination from the contemplation of these engravings can- 
not, of course, be equalled by the best photograph ever made. 
The earlier methods of illustration depended much on the hand 
of the sketcher and his reproducer, first on wood, later on stone, 
until in our time it would seem that the era of cheap methods 
of illustrations has culminated. When lithography was invented 
new fields of illustrations were opened up; so that from 1825 
till twenty-five years later, there were published a large number 
of expensive architectural works with illustrations from stone, 
mostly by Frenchmen. After this came the photograph, the 
photogravure, the heliotype, the half-tone, the zinc plate and 
numerous similar processes which revolutionised the art of 
illustration, cheapening it and consequently increasing its circu- 
lation. Above all, entire accuracy was assured by photography. 
In these later processes one finds the desirable accuracy of 
detail in all its completeness which has become so necessary 
to-day to the architect. The most pretentious work in. this 
library produced by these latter photographic processes and by 
chromo-lithography is, perhaps, “The Basilica of San Marco 
at Venice,” published by Ferdinand Ongania. © Included in it 
are hundreds of photographs of ‘detail of all parts of this grand 
Duomo, from the “ white foam” of the cresting of the facade, 
and the finials on the domes, the mosaic waves on the floors, 
down to the deepest crypts, in detail and in mass. The art of 
chromo-lithography has. rendered it possible to reproduce the 
elaborate mosaics, marbles, gold, metals and_ jewels, all in 
colour facsimile, in the most faithful manner. There are, 
besides, elaborate monographs on particular buildings by the 
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thousand, plans and details of nearly every building of any 


importance in Europe which is likely at all to interest the 
architect or the student. There are monographs of Orvieto, 


Milan, Chartres, and other important cathedrals, with many 


different views and hundreds of plans. 


The art of construction has advanced so rapidly in this 


country that the older books are of comparatively little value. 
But this library aims to keep up with this advance, and fur- 
nishes books on construction in all its intricate details, as well 
as books on heating, lighting and ventilation. 

There are numerous purely technical works on design, 
architectural drawing and perspective. There is a large col- 
lection of books on decoration in all its phases and applications, 
consisting of photographic reproductions from the works of the 
older masters of ornament, from rare works and from executed 
parts of buildings, and examples of the work of the modern 
masters ; works of wrought-iron, bronze, wood-carving, fresco- 
painting, cast-iron, glass-staining and painting, furniture, and 


hundreds of magnificent works on tapestry, textile fabrics, | 


pottery, glass, arms and armour, and, in fact, all of the industria 
arts. 
volumes by Chippendale, the Brothers Adam, Johnson, of the 
English, and Percier and Fontaine, David, Buhl and others, of 
the French masters. In the field of ceramics, there are repre- 
sentatives from all times and nations, including the more rare 
and valuable works on the glass and pottery of Greece and 
Rome. 

Of interest to the book-lover pure and simple are many 
beautifully bound books, some with “extra” illustrations, 
specimens of early engraving and woodcuts, book-printers’ 
marks and plates, books with annotations by former owners, 
sometimes with the autograph of a former famous owner. 
There are, too, a few collections of original drawings and 
designs. 

Besides his professional library there is a collection of 
drawings, original designs, sketches, &c., in portfolios and 
scrap-books, and some 500 photographs, all collected or 
executed by the late Mr. Avery. 

Sculpture plays an important part in architecture to-day, 
and we find it considered here from both an archeological and 
artistic standpoint from the earliest Greek times to the most 
desirable modern examples. In fact, included in this library 
every fine art is exhaustively represented, except perhaps 
painting and music. There are also most of the greater art 
Journals and general works on the history and development of 
art. There are many illustrated catalogues of art collections 
which ‘have been sold during the last twenty-five years. The 
catalogue of the Spitzer collection, in six magnificently illus- 
trated volumes, forms part of this collection. ; 

There is a large collection of works on archeology, embrac- 
ing all of the greater periodicals and works on classical and 
Oriental archeology, while on that of Western Europe, 


including France and England, there are hundreds of volumes, 


besides the printed proceedings of the societies devoted to 
this study. There are also a number of English county 
histories. 

The benefits arising from the study of a collection of books 
like this cannot be estimated.. To while away a leisure hour 
in examining the books which appeal strongest to his tastes 
will unquestionably improve the quality of any artist’s work. 
A busy professional man or his assistant draughtsmen cannot 
always stop and hunt through his library for what he wants. 
He should have absorbed those things which he will need, so 
that they will come to him almost without effort. 


musician over what key to touch. This library is the place to 
“absorb.” 


To the student who contemplates a trip abroad, there is 


perhaps no better assistance than to become familiar with the 
buildings, &c., from these books, so that he will know when 
and where to look for that which he desires to see. For in 
late years the. brightest gems in Europe have to be sought for 
with care, and one must know his history and the geography of 
architecture well to get all the benefits of a foreign tour; 
besides, to be able to greet the great works of art and architec- 
ture abroad as familiar friends is one of the greatest pleasures 
of sucha trip. He can then, for instance, get off the train at. 
San Gemignano and compare his bookish impressions with 
those new revelations. He will need no introduction to the 
valley of the Loire, to the mansions of eighteenth-century 
England and the palaces of Rome. He will be full of the 
language of his art, which will aid him in expressing himself in 
brick and stone, and will remain untormented by visions of a 
“new style,” because he knows and is content with the beauties 
of the greatest masters of all time. He will see other beauties 
in architecture besides the modern. school. of France, other 
teaching besides that of the beloved and all sufficient atelier or. 
the Beaux-Arts of Paris. 

There has just been issued from the De Vinne Press a cata-, 
logue of this. library, consisting of 1,139 beautifully printed 


pages, splendidly bound—in itself a sumptuous volume, larger 


Among the works on furniture are splendidly bound — 


He should. 
no more hesitate for an idea than a speaker for a word, or a ~ 


ma 
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than the directory of a metropolitan city. It contains, as a 
rontispiece, an etching by Toussaint, from the bronze memorial 
panel in the library, modelled by Chaplain, of Paris. There 
also graces the library an appropriately inscribed bronze tablet, 
erected by Mr. Avery’s associates of the Architectural League 
of New York, and a stained-glass window made and presented 
by the late Daniel Cottier. For the purpose of widely diffusing 
the knowledge of the existence of this library and its contents, 
an edition of 1,000 copies of this sumptuous catalogue has been 
printed and will be distributed to the leading colleges, libraries 
and art institutions, and a few to the press. 

The library, which is fully “card-catalogued,” is now well 
arranged in one room apart from the general library of 
Columbia College, and, best of all, in-charge of an assistant 
libratian who has made himself familiar with the books—a 
great aid to those wishing to consult any special line, which 
those who have spent so many fruitless hours waiting in 
libraries will appreciate. ; 

In the new Columbia College library building now being 
erected, the eastern arm of the ground-plan has been assigned 
as a permanent home for this vast collection. 

This imperfect account will show how much has been 
accomplished in a few short years. The work is by no means 
complete ; it is continually going on, supplemented by gifts 
and money from Mr. Avery and books from friends and admirers 
of his son. Above all is the profession indebted to the mature 
taste and judgment of Mr. Avery and the library commission. 
This library, founded by one of New York’s most liberal-minded 
lovers of the fine arts, is a'great and growing field for education 
for every one. - It is not alone for the use of the college which 
gives it shelter, but for all who are engaged in the practice or 
study of the fine arts. 


TESSERZ. 
Sculpture in Lead. 


iG appears not to be generally known .that lead possesses 

every requisite for the casting of statues which bronze pos- 
sesses, while it excels that costly material in two very important 
particulars—cheapness and fusibility at a low temperature. 
To many the idea of employing lead for the purposes of statuary 
may appear preposterous. Some may doubt its capability of 
being used fer such a purpose; others may fear it would not 
stand exposure to the weather in our variable climate. The 
most satisfactory answer to both objections is that, by the 
acknowledgment of all, the finest piece of statuary.in Edinburgh 
is composed of lead. This is the equestrian statue of Charles II, 
erected in the Parliament Square by the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh in honour of the restoration of that monarch. This 
statue is such a fine work'of art that it has deceived almost 
every one who has mentioned its composition. Thus a writer 
in giving an account of the statuary in Edinburgh describes it 
as consisting of “hollow bronze,” and in one guide-book it is 
spoken of as “the best specimen of bronze statuary which 
Edinburgh possesses.” It is, however, composed of lead. 
Some years ago, in consequence of the failing of one of the 
iron supports, the horse’s shoulder sank down a little, when the 
statue was taken down, the sunk parts beaten out, new supports 
put in, the body filled with a composition and the statue re- 
placed. During its repairs thousands were able to ascertain 
the fact of its being composed of lead. This leaden equestrian 
statue has already, without sensible deterioration, stood the 
test of more than two centuries’ exposure to the weather, and it 
still seems as fresh as if erected but yesterday. Lead, there- 
fore, appears from this instance to be sufficiently durable to 
induce artists to make trial of it in metallic castings instead of 
bronze. Again, the acknowledged superiority asa work of art 
of this leaden equestrian statue to all the costly bronze and 
other statues in Edinburgh, though these are from the hands 
of Roubiliac, Chantrey, Steele, Flaxman, Campbell, Ritchie, 
&c., is a satisfactory answer to the question of the applicability 
of that soft and easily worked metal to the purposes of statuary. 


Stone in Old English Buildings. 


naries of learning there is a remarkable instance of ostentatious 
display executed in the most fragile stone ever beheld. Nearly 
all the colleges, halls, churches and other public buildings at 
Oxford present elegant architectural designs, and with few 
exceptions they are all now in the most ridiculous-looking state 
of decomposition. Here we have an evident proof that those 
who had the direction of the works knew they were using a bad 
material, because in many examples the greater part of each 
structure is executed in Heddington stone, which is procured 
from quarries about a mile or two from the University, and may 
be worked with great facility ; but wherever it has been used 
the result is deplorable in the extreme, every exposed surface 
appearing affected by what in medical language would be 
termed ‘a cutaneous disease,” peeling off and hanging like 
paper or rags. But the more exposed parts of the same build- 
ings, such as base mouldings or cornices, are formed of a very 
superior stone from the Taynton quarries, distant about twelve 
miles land carriage, which increases very considerably the 
expense of such material; it is therefore rarely introduced. 
But, notwithstanding the Taynton stone has always been put 
in situations most likely to be affected by the weather, it almost 
invariably appears to be in an excellent state of preservation, 
and fit to be again used without fresh working the surface in 
all cases where the buildings have been restored or rebuilt 
according to the original design. 


Chantrey’s “Sir Walter Scott.’’ 


In a letter to Sir Robert Peel, Sir Francis Chantrey gave 
the following account of the origin of the bust of Sir Walter 
Scott which is one of the most characteristic of the sculptor’s 
works, and is accepted as corresponding with the ordinary ideal 
of the appearance of the Scottish romancist :—“ I have much 
pleasure in complying with your request to note down such facts 
as remain on my memory concerning the bust of Sir Walter 
Scott, which you have done me the honour to place in your 
collection at Drayton Manor. My admiration of Scott as a 
poet and a man induced me, in the year 1820, to ask him to sit 
to me for his bust—the only time I ever recollect having 
asked a similar favour from any one. He agreed, and I 
stipulated that he should breakfast with me always before his 
sitting, and never come alone, nor bring more than three friends 
at once, and that they should be all good talkers. That he 
fulfilled the latter condition you may guess when I tell you 
that on one occasion he came with Mr. Croker, Mr. Heber, 
and the late Lord Lyttleton, The marble bust produced from 
these sittings was moulded, and about forty-five casts were dis- 
posed of by me among the poet’s most ardent admirers—this 
was all I had to do with casts. The bust was pirated by 
Italians, and England and Scotland and even the colonies were 
supplied with unpermitted and bad casts to the extent of 
thousands, in spite of the terror of an Act of Parliament. I 
made a copy in marble from this bust for the Duke of 
Wellington ; it was sent to Apsley House in March, 1827, and 
it is the only duplicate of my bust of Sir Walter Scott that I 
ever executed in marble. I now come to your bust of Scott. 
In the year 1828 I proposed to the poet to present the original 
marble as an heirloom to Abbotsford, on condition that he 
would allow me sittings sufficient to finish another marble from 
the life for my own studio ; to this proposal he acceded, and 
the bust was sent to Abbotsford accordingly, with the following 
words inscribed on the back :—‘ This bust of Sir Walter Scott 
was made in 1822 by Francis Chantrey, and presented by 
the sculptor to the poet as a token of esteem, in 1828.’ In the 
months of May and June in the same year 1828, Sir Walter 
fulfilled his promise, and I finished from his face the marble 
bust now at Drayton Manor—a. better sanctuary than my 
studio, else 1 had not parted with it. The expression is more 
serious than in the two former busts, and the marks of age 
more than eight years deeper. 1 have now, I think, stated all 
that is worthy of remembering about this bust, save that there 
is no fear of piracy, for it has never been moulded. Under all 
these circumstances, I assure you, my dear sir, that it would 
have been very gratifying to me to be allowed to deposit this 
bust in your gallery on other terms than those of an ordinary 
commission, a gratification, however, which your liberality has 


In nearly all the old English buildings we rarely find a | denied to me.” 


stone larger than might be conveniently moved or carried by 
two or three men, and there is no good reason to believe that, 
notwithstanding the quarry might be but a few miles distant, 
probably over hills and dales, the most practicable mode of 
conveying the stone to the building was by pack-horses, of 
either single or double burden. While these numerous dis- 
advantages existed, we need not be surprised to find materials 
of an inferior quality used, for the sake of convenience, in the 
construction of all kinds of edifices, and frequently even in those 
of a magnificent character. No doubt these circumstances 
originated sometimes from necessity, at other times through 
ignorance ; but an attentive examination of various old build- 
ings will soon convince us that economy was formerly, as it too 
often is now, the ruling power, far more so than a casual 
observer would imagine. Even at one of our principal semi- 


Egyptian Mummies. 


It appears that all the substances found within mummies 
are of a resinous nature, That the mere introduction of these 
substances into the great cavities of the body, along with 
external lotions of Phcenician wine, &c, would answer the 
purpose of embalming, we know to be contrary to fact. Taking 
however, the accounts given by the historians already quoted 
in connection with the examination of mummies by modern 
observers, we are enabled to form what seems a pretty correct 
opinion as to what was the real secret of the embalmers, and it 
is hoped that the following observations will make it apparent 
that creosote was the mummifying drug:—“‘The grand 
omission in the description of the process given us by 
Herodotus and Siculus is their making no allusion to the 
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application of heat, but that this formed an essential and 
constant part of the operation we have good reason to believe 
Of the certainty of this fact M. Royer was perfectly convinced, 
for he says, when speaking of the application of heat :—‘ Cette 
opération, dont aucune histoire n’a parlé, était sans doute la 
principale et la plus importante de ?embaumement.’ It wonld 
be easy to bring forward a mass of evidence in support of this 
opinion were it necessary, but it is sufficient to refer generally 
to all the published accounts of the unrolling of mummies. 
With a view, however, of showing that the degree of heat 
employed in the mummifying process was extremely great, we 
subjoin the following notices :—In an account of a mummy 
inspected at London in 1783, which was published in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions’ of the following year, we are told 
that the ribs were so black and burned that they could with 
difficulty be distinguished from the pitchy matter in which they 
were embedded, and that the bones of the spine and pelvis 
were in the same state, only more burned. In a mummy 
which was brought from Egypt by Denon, it was observed that 
the humerus seemed to have been forced aside, and the cavity 
of the shoulder filled with bitumen, which bore evident marks 
of having been poured in while in a heated state. Pococke, 
describing a mummy, says :—‘ There were four folds of cloth 
over the head, the upper one being painted blue. Under this 
there was a composition about haif an inch thick, as I 
imagined, of gum and cloth, that was burned by the heat of the 
things applied to it. And in another part of the same 
description, he says that the bituminous matter had 
penetrated into the diploe of the skull, but that little or no 
trace of it could be seen on the outer table of the bone. This 
was in all probability the effect of great heat upon the resinous 
matter within the body. Such a phenomenon might certainly 
be accounted for by supposing the blood-vessels to have been 
injected, but there does not seem to be sufficient ground for 
supposing that this was done. The whole muscular tissue of 
mummies is generally found impregnated with the embalming 
material. Belzoni, speaking of this impregnaticn, says :— 
‘What does not incorporate with the fleshy part remains of the 
natural colour of the pitch, but that which does incorporate 
becomes brown, and evidently mixed with the grease of the 
body.’ ” 
Antique Gems. 


Excellence in art consists in conception, expression, correct- 
ness of drawing both as to outline and anatomy, combination 
in composition and mastery in execution. Painting superadds 
colour. The sculptor may alter his modelling ad cujfinitum, 
the painter may rub out and retouch until the desired effect is 
attained. The gem-engraver is called on to produce the 
highest excellences of art, deprived of the facilities possessed 
by the sculptor and the painter ; he must first decide on his 
composition, determine the exact expression, and complete the 
minutest detail, then execute it with unerring truth, or be com- 
pelled to throw away his labour and the gem, for a mistake is 
fatal to the work. If the works of sculptors and painters are 
compared with casts from gems of the highest class, as high 
and pure taste, noble conceptions and fine drawing, with varied 
expression and refinement of feeling, even to the smallest 
extremities, will be found in these minute works as in the 
boldest sculpture and most gigantic frescoes. When it is 
remembered that these various excellences are produced by 
manual dexterity on the hardest substances, and that on a 
space seldom extending to even 2 inches square, much oftener 
within half that limit, we must admit that in point of difficulty 
the art of gem-engraving exceeds both sculpture or painting. 
The genuine Greek gemis either very deeply and elaborately, 
yet freely cut or slightly, so as to constitute a master’s sketch. 
Admon and others are examples of the first, Dioscorides of the 
last style ; those works which are neither deep nor slight may 
be suspected, and any attempt at lineal perspective must be 
deemed fatal to its being considered a genuine Grecian antique. 
Every Grecian gem is sculptured by hand with tools. The 
wheel-lathe is of comparatively modern invention, and gems 
engraved by it want the flexibleness and spirit of manual touch. 
However, when the lathe is only used to clear away the mere 
Superficies within the outline, it facilitates the completion of 
the work, and leaves the sculptor a fair opportunity of exercising 
the highest manual dexterity his art is capable of. 


Old Glasgow. 


Even after the formation of streets had proceeded some | 


length in Glasgow, the boundary of the town extended but a 
short space around the minster church, if we may judge from 
the position of the Rottenrow, or street of processions—a sort 
of street to be met with in most ecclesiastical towns, and which 
usually obtained its name in Catholic times from the numerous 
processions connected with the Roman ritual passing through 
it as the extreme limit available for the purposes of that osten- 
tatious parade to which it was addicted. The walled town was 
also, for reasons of defence, confined for a long time to the 
summit of the hill. 


somewhat lower, from the terrible rencontre betwixt Percy and 
Wallace having occurred in High Street, below “ The Bell of 
the Brae.” This ancient portion of the town continued until 
the nineteenth century to present an array of the most antique 
dwellings in Glasgow, all now replaced by the everyday aspect 
of plain matter-of-fact six-storey houses. Traces of antiquity 
lingered in the old street called the Drygate, as well as in the 
Rottenrow. But as the town dwellings of the old inhabitants 
were mostly built of wood, besides their unhealthy fashion of 
packing them away in narrow lanes and closes off the main 
streets, which, in the case of Glasgow, undoubtedly provoked 
four visitations of the plague during the fourteenth, and five 
during the seventeenth century, perpetuating also the disease 
of leprosy down at least to 1589, when lepers were still con- 
tained in the Lazar-house of Gorbals—it is the less to be 
wondered at that few of the Dutch-built wooden houses of old, 
with their quaint gables, piazzas and galleries remain. 


House Painting. 


S1R,—Seeing how much has been done by architects in raising 
the standard of modern work, notably in the bricklaying, 
masonry, carpentry and plumbing trades, I venture to appeal 
to those gentlemen to do as much for the much-abused (often 
well deserved) house painter. House painting is generally 
thought to be a job requiring but little skill, the public being 
ignorant of the art, and having no idea what painting is 
beyond covering or smearing a pigment or composition over a 
surface, and therefore cannot distinguish good work from 
bad if the colour is something near what is wanted. The 
brushwork is generally coarse and ugly in texture, appearing as 
if the paint had been applied with a scrubbing-brush or garden 
broom. This is due to incompetent workmen, who have never 
been taught ‘‘ how to paint.” - It is possible for a well-trained, 
dexterous workman to finish work with an ordinary brush 
without a brushmark being visible. 

If architects: would only demand as high a standard of 
work as this, the able workman would have a better chance 
over the multitude of incapables, and the morale of work 
would be benefited. - Thanking you in anticipation for the 
insertion in your valuable journal, I am, yours very truly, 

| WALTER LE PEINTRE. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. G. H. M. Thoms, of Aberlemno, has presented to the 
inhabitants of Dundee three acres of ground to the west of 
Magdalen Green for the extension of that public resort. The 
gift is equivalent to about 5,000/, 


The Dundee Art Exhibition has been closed. Although 
kept open for more than three months, the sales were below 
the average. 

The Public Gallery of Philadelphia is to be enriched by 
the death of Mrs. Gibson with about 120 works, which are 
mainly of the modern French ‘school, including examples by 
Millet, Meissonier, Corot and Géréme, &c. The value of the 
collection is supposed to be Ico,coo/, aie 


Prince Eugéne, who fought under Marlborough, was an 
enthusiastic collector of engravings. His collection is in 
Vienna, but hitherto could only be seen with difficulty. 
Arrangements were lately made to enable amateurs and 
artists to study the plates, and by that means the attractions 
of Vienna are increased, 

Mr. Lewis F. Day will preside at the meeting of the 
Society of Arts on Tuesday, when Mr. Joseph Pennell will read 
a paper on “English Book Illustration” from 1860 to 1870. 

Plans have been prepared for the proposed new chancel for 
Oldswinford Church, Worcester. ‘ 
_ & Meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy was held on 
Wednesday, when it was resolved to elect four painters as 
Associates of the Academy. 

The Anniversary of the birth of Rosa Bonheur will be 
signalised by an exhibition of several of the artist’s works at 
Mr. Lefévre’s galleries on the 16th inst. ; 

Dr. Cohen, of the Yorkshire College, in a lecture at Leeds 
on Tuesday said that 2) tons of soot are sent into the air 


It appears that in 1370 the town reached ° every day in Leeds. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE are more than 600 drawings in the exhibition of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, and, as 
usual, a great many of them are contributed by non- 
members. The general appearance is satisfactory and 
attractive, and there are many drawings which will admit 
of careful study. There are half a dozen drawings of the 
Jate Puitip MiTcHELL, a veteran artist who was faithful to 
the beautiful scenery of Devon. To his last drawings he 
has imparted some of his own modesty and the truth 
derived from quiet but accurate observation. Another of 
the old pillars of the Institute is Mr. T. R. Macovor. 
His drawing of the volcanic district at Manderscheid is a 
novel subject. Zhe Fra and his Pets shows a monk ata 
well in a garden accompanied by friendly pigeons. ye 
Spires of Cologne Cathedral suggests that the archi- 
tect’s hand is almost as dexterous as ever in dealing 
with buildings. It is hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. Epwin Hayes’s seascapes and fishing-boats are 
as numerous and as breezy -as of yore. We sup- 
pose he finds his “fontaine de jouvence” in the 
North Sea, but a change southwards is desirable. The 
President’s Shakespearian figures are less suggestive of por- 
traits than usual. Mr. C. Green contributes the most 
elaborate of the figure pieces. The young and old folks 
who have assembled at the feast of the Sazlor’s Wedding 
are familiar friends, but it is not often such excellent model- 
ling is seen on paper. Mr. Grecory’s Master Newall is 
not one of the artist’s commonplace subjects to whom he 
loves to impart interest ; this is a handsome boy, but as 
luxurious as a pasha. Cottage interiors with low, broad 
windows are in favour at the Institute. Mr. STEER has one 
large example, Swift to its Close ebbs out Life’s Little Day, 
but, like the title, the arrangement is a little beyond 
everyday life. Mr. E. Bunpy in his Conguerors, two 
boys testing the strength of chestnuts, has produced 
the most satisfactory rcpresentation of the nude in the 
galleries. Mr, B. Evans has two excellent views from near 
Cannes. Mr. FuLtgyiove’s principal drawing has the 
facade of the British Museum for subject, and in spite of its 
difficulty has made a pleasing drawing. Mr. OrRocxK has 
two views of Worthing ; one of the beach would serve for 
a great many places. Among Mr. WimpeEris’s contributions 
The Way to Crafnant is likely to be preferred, for it is 
in some respects the most powerful of the landscapes. 
There are numerous other works which deserve notice if 
space were available, and the Council have rarely succeeded 
in gathering a collection of such general excellence. 


THE annual general meeting of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society was held on Wednesday afternoon at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Sir ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, in 
the absence of the president (Mr. F. C. PEnross), in the 
chair. Among those present were Mr. ARTHUR CATES 
(hon. treasurer), Mr. PERcIVALL Currey (hon. secretary), 
Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. Sypngy Smirke, Mr. H. H. 
Cotutns, Mr. T. M. Rickman, Mr. GEORGE SCAMELL, Mr. 
E. H. Martineau, Mr. Zepu-Kinc, Mr. WILLIAM 
Woopwarp, &c. The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, the secretary read the report of the Council, which 
stated that a greater demand has been made upon the re- 
sources than in former years, and that although the sum of 
413. 155. was the income derived from subscriptions during 
the year, 70/. was paid to pensioners, and 604/. to applicants 
for grants, together making a total of 674/. (as against 580/. 
in 1894) distributed in relief. Large as this amount would 
seem, the Council are convinced that a smaller sum would 
not have afforded adequate relief to the persons whose wants 
were brought under their consideration, there being forty 
applicants for grants, out of which, after proper investigation 
and recommendation, assistance was afforded ‘to thirty-six. 
Mr. H. H. Coiiins’ moved and Mr. Wm. Woopwarp 
seconded the following resolution, which was agreed to :— 
“That the Council for the year 1896-97 be elected as 
follows :—Mr. T. M. Rickman, Mr. R. Sr. A. Roumigv, 
Mr. J.T. Wimperis, Mr. THomas Harris, Mr. H. C. 
Boyes, ‘Mr. Wm. KipNER} “Mr: Gro.’ ScAMELL, - Mr. 


-HinE and Mr. W. Hitton Nasu. 


' Homerton. 
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ZEPH- Kinc, Mr. GEORGE Inskipp, Colonel R. W. 
Epis, Mr. ARTHUR CRow, Mr. E. A. GrRunine, Mr, G, T 
On the motion of the 
chairman, seconded by Mr. E. H. MAaRTINEAU, Mr. J. 
MAcvICAR ANDERSON was elected a trustee in the place of 
the late Mr. THos.. Cunpy. Votes of thanks were passed 
to Mr. ARTHUR CaTEs and Mr. Percivatt Currey for 
their services as, respectively, hon. treasurer and hon. 
secretary, and each gentleman was re-elected to his office 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Wm. Woopwarp and Mr. 
Henry HA tt were elected auditors. Mr. Cares proposed 
and Mr. T. M. Rickman seconded a vote of thanks to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for affording office 
accommodation to the Society. A vote of thanks was 
accorded to Sir ARTHUR BLOMFIELD for presiding. 


In England there is a short and ready way of dealing 
with a tenant’s responsibilities. He is Supposed to have 
received his house in a perfect state, and to keep it in that 
state. It would, for example, be waste of labour for a shop- 
keeper, if a customer were injured in his shop, to plead that 
his landlord was too careless to make the place secure. In 
Scotland a plea of that kind, although it may not be irre- 
sistible, carries weight. An illustration was afforded a few 
days ago in the Edinburgh Court of Session. The circum- 
stances were curious. A woman weighing fourteen stone 
avoirdupois went into a grocer’s shop in Glasgow and pur- 
chased goods. There was a patched spot in the flooring, 
which succumbed under the weight, and the woman fell into 
a cellar. She claimed roo/. damages from the grocer. He 
pleaded that although he was tenant of the shop during 
three years, he was not aware of the defects of the floor. 
The agent of the property was no less in ignorance. When 
the case was first heard it was decided in favour of the 
grocer, on the ground that the unsafe part was not to be 
discovered by ordinary care. The plaintiff appealed. Two 
of the judges, Lord Youncand the Lord Justice Clerk, held 
if it was for the landlord to keep it in proper repair, and he 
failed in that obligation, the tenant would be entitled to 
relief. If the landlord was not bound, then the simple 
result was that the shopkeeper had no claim of relief, 
but his duty remained the same to those with whom 
he was dealing and contracting, that the floor of his 
shop should. be in a safe condition for ordinary use 
during the period he used it as such. But if, as 
it was affirmed, the floor gave way from age, tear and 
wear, bad patching and rottenness, they could not pro- 
nounce it to be in a safe and sufficient condition for a shop 
floor. Now a floor that would give way on account of 
such a weight as that was certainly not in a safe condition 
for a shop floor, and the defendant was therefore liable. 
Lord TRayner, on the other-hand, found that the tenant 
was not liable, because he was entitled to rely that the 
premises let to him were reasonably sufficient for the pur- 
poses for which they.were let. If he was not, then every 
tenant would be bound to examine the ceilings, walls and 
foundations of the premises so as to insure that they were 
as represented. The majority being in favour of the plaintiff, 
a sum of 25/. was awarded as damages, 


THE Building Act will be a farce if jerry-built houses 
can be exempted from its operation on the ground that 
they are “public buildings.” All that is necessary is te put 
a few paupers or patients in them, and they become sacred 
structures with which district surveyors dare not meddle. 
The Hackney Board of Guardians cannot discover an 
absurdity in a theory of that kind. They have taken a 
couple of ordinary houses at Homerton, called them quarters 
for married paupers, and although the walls are only 
9 inches thick and considerably bulged, and the stairs are 
throughout of wood, the district surveyor dare not enter. 
Mr. MEEson, who holds that office, tried the effect of a 
couple of summonses. The magistrate imposed a fine in 
each case, but expressed his belief that the houses formed 
a wing of the workhouse, and therefore were entitled to all 
the immunity belonging to public buildings. The County 
Council do not agree with that theory, and we cannot 
imagine that Parliament, in employing the phrase “ public 


building,” could have had in view such examples’ of con- 


struction as are 


presented to the eye in Sidney Road, 
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A CANADIAN CONFERENCE. 


ONFERENCES of architects never afforded informa- 

tion, profit or amusement in London, and it. was 
wise to abandon them. They were a weak imitation of the 
British Association’s meetings, which still are held, although 
so many other gatherings have become obsolete. The 
Association was founded for the advancement of science, 
and, after sixty years, discoveries are not exhausted. At 
one of the autumn meetings there is generally some novelty 
to be explained, and a gratification is therefore afforded 
which is worth the price paid for an associate’s ticket. But 
the notion is becoming generally accepted among students 
of science that the meetings of the Association are not the 
worthiest opportunities for the revelation of discoveries, and 
in consequence secretaries of sections and local committees 
find it becomes more difficult every year to provide the 
kind of entertainment that is desired. What, for instance, 
could be better adapted for enjoyment at the next meeting 
of the Association than the display of the invisible by the 
new photographic process? It would be enough to make 
the occasion memorable, and the funds of. the Association 
would be increased. But English as well as the foreign 
operators were indifferent to the needs of the Association, 
and preferred to enlighten the world about Roentgen 
rays through the medium of the newspapezs. 

In every scientific body there is, however, a continuous 
expectation of a novelty arising which disappointments 
cannot turn aside.) But with any branch of art, and 
especially architecture, the case is different. ‘The arts are not 
progressive in the same sense in which the word is applied 
to everything scientific.; Art depends on form, and the 
varieties of form, or at least the rational varieties, are 
limited in number. It is impossible, therefore, to attain at 
a meeting of artists and amateurs that state of excited 
curiosity which is one of the delights of the annual assem- 
blies of the British Association. The relations between 
artists.or between them and their clients, critics, pupils, 
agents and others are also, although of vital importance, 
subjects which it is difficult to treat in a novel way. That 
was the experience in England, and we cannot realise how 
a conference about art can become more attractive in other 
countries. 

The Ontario Association of Architects have just. made 
a fifth experiment in holding a convention. Under the 
presidency of Mr. Frank Dariinc the members have 
assembled for two days in Toronto, and, judging by the 
reports in the Canadian Architect, with some satisfaction to 
themselves. In fact, they appear to have exhibited a toler- 
ance which to us appears incredible. We are told that 
“the portion of the programme devoted to criticism of each 
other’s current work, exhibited by means of the stereopticon, 
was definite and instructive and both given and received in 
a frank and friendly spirit.” The conditions of practice in 
the colony should be favourable to fellowship. The archi- 
tects have to sustain more competition than is common in 
Europe, for gentlemen from the States are very anxious to 
serve Canadian clients and have inspired them with a belief 
in their ability. The Canadians, in addition to that belief, 
have a longing to settle in some of the sunny regions of the 
United States, and that is not favourable to the erection of 
costly dwellings in their own colony. The municipal and 
other authorities also appear'to be if possible less disposed 
to defer to the judgment of architects than is the practice 
in other places. Where there is so much to be overcome 
the need of co-operation would appear to be instinctive. 

Following an example which is now common, the 
Ontario. Association of Architects wish to make it a law 
that no.man should be allowed to call himself an architect 
whose name is not entered among the members of the 
Association. The Government will not prepare a Bill with 
that. object, but one has been introduced by a_ private 
member. ‘The address of the President of the Association 
was in reality a speech in favour of the. enactment, and 
copies of it are to be circulated among the members of the 
Legislature as an exposition of the intentions of the pro- 
moters. With a subject of the kind it is impossible to 
avoid a repetition of arguments which were already used in 
support. of similar measures in London and New York, or 
to get over the initial difficulty which arises whenever such 
legislation is proposed. In Toronto, as in London, it is 


not contemplated to do anything to prevent the erection of 


unbeautiful structures... Mr. DARLING, more frankly than 
other advocates of restriction, admits the fact. ‘ You will 
never,” he says, ‘ make an artist of a man who has not had 
born into him the divine gift of artistic and creative power 
by putting him through examinations from now till the day 
of judgment, and no Acts of all the Parliaments and 
Legislatures in Christendom will give it to him.” When 
art is excluded there is not much else left to be saved. 
Municipal by-laws assume the existence of incompetence 
and carelessness in the designers of buildings. It becomes, 
therefore, a penal act on all who by indifference to 
municipal regulations attempt to render buildings unsafe, 
and when accidents arise we know from the experience in 
London and New York that district surveyors and building 
inspectors have been made to share in the responsibility 
There is, consequently, in all modern administration of 
towns and cities, a safeguard for the public against un- 
scientific construction. ‘‘ You can teach him (ze. the young 
architect) to put up buildings that will not fall down.” We 
should like to know how many buildings Mr. Dariinc has 
known which have collapsed although built from architects’ 
plans. As we said, by-laws prevent accidents, and then 
there is the security offered by the separation between the 
designer and the builder. If there are defects which do 
not come within the purview of by-laws it is not likely that 
a builder for his own sake will allow them to pass. The 
alleged danger of buildings is‘ only a bugbear created to 
scare nervous and ignorant people. When buildings fall it 
will generally be found that the cause was overloading, or 
the employment of a building for a purpose for which it was 
not designed. In all construction there must be a limit to 
the safety, and houses and big railway bridges will succumb 
when it is passed. Rene ge 

Mr. Dar inc also acknowledges that if the Association’s 
Bill became law the benefit would be ‘so small as to 
appear almost insignificant,” and he explains this by 
saying :— Cex 

The Act does not preclude anyone either now, or in the future, 
from carrying on, as at. present, the whole business of an architect; 
A man will be able to make plans and ‘sell. them, design houses and 
build them, or do anything else he wishes in the way of ordinary 


architectural practice. He may charge for his services exactly.as he 
does now, 5 per cent. or less, or more, as he himself may deem~ such 


-services to be worth. He will have the same facilities for collecting 


these fees (in the courts if necessary) as he at present enjoys—the only 
difference being that he will not be able to take or use the title **archi- 
tect’’ in any way or shape whatever. He may call himself by any 
other name he chooses, and may designate his business by any title it 
may please him to invent, but from the use of the word ‘‘architect ” 
he will be debarred entirely, and this only because he so elects. There 


are no hindrances placed in his way should he desire to enroll himself 


in our ranks. ; 

If, on the one hand, he decides that he will follow the practice of 
his profession, calling himself a ‘‘ designer,” a ‘plan maker,” or any- 
thing else other than an architect, well and good, no man will say him 


nay. It'is entirely his own business and we may suppose he knows 
his own business best. 


If, on the other hand, he wishes to use the more honourable title, 
all he has to do (if he be practising at the time the Act goes into 


force) is to send in his name and register as a member of the Associa- 
tion. : 


A measure which is so limited in its operations is not 
likely to be attractive to statesmen who have an abundance 
of pressing evils to clear away. ° We fear-the Bill of the 
Association is likely to be remitted to a time when there 
are no fears of invasion and the ‘protection question is 
at rest. ben +e - 

The question of fees:is difficult to deal with in Canada, 
Evidently a great many complaints. and protests are 
received by the Association, but. the President could 


not hold out any hope that the proposed measure would ~ 


be more effective in securing uniformity in charges than in 


endowing members with artistic power. The passing or 


non-passing of the Act, he says, will make no difference in 
that respect. ‘‘I do not see,” he continues, “ why a man 
should not, if he see fit, advertise that he is a 3 per cent. 
architect, or a 24 per cent. man, ora 4 per cent., or 
anything else he thinks his work is worth. He might put 
it on his letter-paper or on -his visiting-cards, or anywhere 
else.” But Mr. DarLinG maintains:that it is imprudent to 
charge different fees for similar work to different men: 
That is unfair to clients, and it is not an advantage to 
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architects in general that there shouldbe so much elas- 
ticity in assessing the value of.an architéct’s ‘work. 9 + 

~ The negotiations between the Association and the munici- 
pal council of Toronto concerning by-laws do:not appear to 
have been fruitful. What were supposed. to be vital points 
in the recommendations were not adopted. because, as was: 
supposed, very strong interests were. brought into oppo- 
sition. Men who were eager to erect: immense buildings 
with undivided areas at the cheapest rate were able to defeat 
the architects’ efforts to insure safe building. 

In one paper, Mr. Gwynne, who is apparently a lawyer, 
reviewed the legal relations between architects and their 
clients. His texts were the following rules of law :—(t) No 
payment can be demanded for. services rendered without 
request. ! (2) If a person employs. the services of another, 
without mention of payment, in matters for which: payment 
is ordinarily expected, he impliedly undertakes to pay a 
reasonable sum. . (3) Where something is to be done as a 
condition precedent to a completed contract, no contractual 
rights or obligations arise until the condition is fulfilled. 
(4) No claim can’ be based on services offered by way of 
tender, and no obligation arises on a call for services of a 
like nature. : 

Canadian practice does not appear to differ from that 
with which we are familiar in England. Mr. GwyNnr 
advises an architect to avoid drawing up contract deeds 
between owners and contractors.. Ashe is not paid for work 
of the kind, his responsibility would be limited to negli- 
gence, but it should not be forgotten “that the contention 
that he has not been paid for drawing the contracts would 
probably be met by the conclusive answer that, having 
undertaken the work, payment is included in the fees:” 

A paper descriptive of an architectural tour in England 
and France was read by. Mr. Lancton. One of the 
members drew the conclusion : from it that there should be 
on the part of the architect less striving after originality in 
order to show what he could do, more common sense 
building and less architecture, especially in. designs. for 
residences. In London and Paris the best work was that 
which was simply the: outcome of an intelligent appreciation 
of and supplying of what was needed in each case. The 
President. said it was desirable’ to cultivate a feeling of 
restraint, and a sense that every other man had some rights 
which ought to be respected. It would be impossible to 
have a street satisfactory from an architectural. point of 
view if every man insisted upon building as if his was the 
only house upon that street.. New York was said.to possess 
some fearful examples of the. disregard of this principle ; 
charming residences. were found: standing between two 
monstrosities. Abroad the cornice lines and the main 
lines were run as far as possible in accord with those on 
either side of them, 

An address on the chemistry of paints, by Professor 
ELLs, suggested how little science has been able to add.to 
what was already garnered by experience. The Professor. 


was compelled to have recourse to a house-painter in order- 


to discover what colours were: quick-drying and what slow- 


drying. The former he was told were yéllow ochre, chrome |: 
The slow- drying: 


green, zinc white, white lead and sienna. 
were lamp black, madder, Prussian blue, lakes and’carmine. 
As generally happens in such cases, it was soon made 
apparent that the architects who took part in the discussion 
of the paper knew more on the subject than the author. 

It is difficult in Canada and the States to have compre- 
hensive and effective building regulations, owing to the 
quickness with which transformations are rendered neces- 
sary, and also owing to the scarcity of impartial’superin- 
tendence. Mr. H. B. Gorpon read a paper on ‘‘ Municipal 
Building Laws,” which concluded with the recommendation 
of the appointment of a committee of the Association to 
prepare building laws and to correspond with architects and 
others on the regulations. The difficulty in dealing with 
them will be suggested by the following extract :— 


. _It is when we consider the zesthetic side. of building laws~that: 
debatable ground is fully entered. . Here unartistic: democracy. puts 
down its foot and forbids, further restriction... The abstract esthetic 
question of having the fronts ofall. houses ina line at-a certain. dis- 
tance from the street arouses no enthusiasm. But. let:a. concrete case 
arise where some selfish men obtrude their buildings so far forward as to 
thrust their neighbours. into obscurity, and those who’ suffer are likely 
to be interested ina proposed remedy. “ The public may not appreciate 
the beauty of curtailing the height of buildings to some proportion to 


Mohammedan monuments. 


‘Jarvis H, Ash, of Tunbridge Wells. 


| for the Lytham and: St, Anne’s Golf Club House. 
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the width of the street upon which they are built ; yet they might 
apprehend the justice of not.allowing some men to completely over- 
shadow the light and air-of their neighbours, If people will tolerate 
unsightly projections of signs; oriels and cornices, so long as it is 
merélyan cesthetic question, possibly they may protest that space 
belonging to the public is cccupied by private parties. Ordinarily 
men do not care to be tied to a building line or. allow some of their 
property to be regarded as a boulevard, but who that has visited 
Washington and other cities, where such regulations are in force, can 
help being impressed. by the, result ?. It is only by comparison: with 
what has been done elsewhere that we can educate the general public 
to a sense of the needs at home. 


Although there may be no great novelty in the subjects, 
some of them were of a kind which will allow co-operation 
among architects. . But it must be a hard task for a 
body however united to move public opinion in a country 
such as Canada, where material interests alone have concern 
for the majority of the inhabitants. On that account the 
efforts of the members of the Association, whether suc- 
cessful or not, should have the fullest sympathy of English 
architects. 


THE MONUMENTS OF CAIRO. 


: | ‘HE latest news from Cairo is decidedly encouraging to 
those who are interested in the preservation of its 
Medieval monuments. It appears that the Coptic authorities 


‘have at length consented to place their monuments under the 


control (so far as preservation goes) of the commission. which 
for the past twelve or thirteen years has guarded the 
This is an important step gained, 
and we shall hear. of no more destruction in the fortress of 
Babylon, “Kasr esh-shema.” Lord Cromer, who has latterly 


evinced an increasing interest in the Cairo monuments, is 


doubtless to be chiefly credited with this advance towards a 
unified and consistent system of surveillance. We learn 
further that the Preservation Commission is to enjoy a budget 
of 7,000/. for the current year (instead of the average 5,000/.), 
and that out of this, the sum of 1,500/. is to be spent upon the 
much-desired repair of the mosque of El-Mardani, a splendid 
historical monument of 1338, with a spacious open court sur- 
rounded by arcades containing remains of much beautiful 
decoration, which, however, the visitor scarcely discovers amid 
the general decay andruin. The mosque is capable of thorough 
repair—we do not say restoration—and the Commission has 
done well to take it in hand this year.. Another important 
monument to be attended to on the present budget is the old 
Fatimid mosque of Talai ibn Ruzzik, which deserves all the 
pains that can be spent upon it. The detailed restoration of 
the mosques of Abu-Bekr Mazhar, Kadi Yahya and KijmAs is 
also to be pushed towards completion, under Herz Bey’s capable 
direction. We had hoped to hear that the Ministry of Public 
Works had contributed, say 1,000/., towards the repair and 
restoration of the monuments under its special control, such as 
the great mosque of Ex-Zahir, the city gates and walls, &c., 
but perhaps this will come in due course. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PICTURE of The Crucifixion, by Spinelio Aretino, has 
been bequeathed to the National Gallery by the Rev. 
It is placed with the early 
Italian pictures in the north vestibule at the top of the principal 
staircase. Mr. Henry J. Pfungst has presented a picture of 
still: life; by Willem K. Heda. This will shortly be hung. in 
Room No. XI. A sinall picture of a battle scene, by Jacob 
Weier, a little-known German painter. of the school. of 
Wouyerman, hasbeen given by Sir Augustus. Wollaston 
Franks. | It will be hung shortly among the Dutch pictures. 

A supplementary catalogue of the pictures acquired since 
the publication of the last editions of the foreign and British 
catalogues up to the end of 1895 is in the press, and will be 
published:and for sale in the gallery on April 1, at the price of 
one penny. 


A Collection of Studies by Sir E, Burne-Jones will be 


exhibited in the rooms of the Fine Art Society soon aiter Easter. 


Mr. C. Heathcote has given his award: in the competition 
The first 
premium is*awarded.to Mesé&rs. Woolfall & Eccles, of’ Liver- 


| pool, the second to Messrs. Cheers & Smith, of Blackburn and 
| Twickenham, and the third to Messrs. "Woodhouse & Wil- . 
_loughby, of Manchester: -A-‘design by Mr. J. D. Harker, of 


Manchester, was placed fourth. 


Forty-nine designs were 
sent in, ie 
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THE HISTORICAL BUILDINGS IN THE 
HUNGARIAN MILLENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


"THE great national exhibition to be opened at Budapest 

on May 2, by the King Francis Joseph I., of Hungary, 
may be said by this time to be completed, that is to say, the 
fine buildings which compose it are all raised, final arrange- 
ments have been made, exhibits are rapidly pouring in, and 
nothing is wanted but a few last finishing touches to give 


perfection of detail to the majestic work. Hungarians are a 
wonderful people, a romantic race, and possessing strangely 
marked individuality of character. This is exemplified in the 
erection of their great exhibition buildings. As a rule most 
exhibitions present a certain sameness as regards their-archi- 
tectural design, a solid uniformity of their own, but the 
Millennial Exhibition is composed, of at least 123 buildings of 
different design. This novel arrangement has not been made 
simply with a view of impressing and astonishing the visitors 
o the exhibition. It has been resolved that in the erection of 
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this great fixed centre“of the Millennial festivities its buildings 
should in themselves represent the political and intellectual 
life through which the country has passed during these 
ten centuries of time, and worthy and suitable shrines have 
accordingly been reared in which the historical and other 
treasures of a great nation are to be guarded. the ak 

A bird’s-eye view of the architectural arrangement of the 
Millennial Exhibition will doubtless prove of interest at this 
moment. gale tal 

The visitor who approaches the exhibition from the Avenue: 


HisTORIC SECTION.—BUILDINGS IN ROMAN STYLE—PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE AND BRIDGE, 


I rus 


j 


Andrassy cannot fail to be powerfully impressed. He will see 
a most imposing group of fantastic constructions rising, 
minarets, towers, gables, gateways, &c., which from a distance’ 
appear to unite into one vast design in which.a crowd of archi- 
tects have each let loose the play of their fancy, but examined’ 
closely, each group resolves itself into an harmonious whole, 
which contains a deep meaning of its own. One may trace’ 
here the successive transformations which have occurred in the 
architectural history of Hungary, whilst at the same time one 
may see ‘signalled out the varying events which have agitated 
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not only the country itself, but Central Europe during the 
‘Ourse of the ten past centuries. 
_ We cross the new bridge, the planks of which are laid in 
accordance with the style prevalent during the Middle Ages, 
and stand upon the Isle of Széchényi where the historical sec. 
tion of the exhibition has been placed. To the left rises a 
building which recalls the 
dynasty of the Arpdd, the founders of the Hungarian nation. 
The Romanesque style of the eleventh and twelfth centuries is 
wisible here, and in an enclosed convent courtyard are historical 


imementoes of the period when Hungary embraced Christianity, 
and by thus attaching herself to the Catholic West imposed a 
barrier to the advance of barbarism, It will be in this building 
that King Francis Joseph I. will receive his princely guests, 
and here the homage of the people will be offered. A chapel 
adjoins the courtyard, the doorway to which is a faithful repro- 
duction of that of the church of Jadk, raised by St. Stephen. It 
is surrounded by statues of Our Saviour and the Apostles, 
which bear evident signs of the ravages of eight centuries, The 
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epoch which gave birth to the | 
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chapel will contain a rich collection of relics and _ historical 
documents all relating to the period of the conquest by Arpdd 
and the foundation of his dynasty. 

To the right of the principal entrance rises a Gothic edifice, 
with a rich succession of towers, minarets and pinnacles. The 
body of the building is a faithful copy of a portion of the castle 
built by the illustrious hero of Christendom, John Hunyady, for 
his son Mathias Corvinus. Pillars which spring up out of 
a lake support the fine balustrades of the slender tower, to 
which the hero gave the proud name of Fearless. Hard by is 


COMMERCE. 


PAVILION —o4F’ 


a replica of the chapel of Szepes-Csiitértékhely, the fine door- 
way and ornamentation of which represent the most exquisite 
details of the monuments of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The left wing of the building is surmounted by the 
curious Tower of the Gites of the town of Segesvar, and the 
edifice will contain a magnificent collection of arms of the 
epoch and objects dealing with it, documents and emblems of 
peasant life.- The Gothic halls and salons will contain ancient 
products of Hungarian industrial art, and precious works of ar 
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HIsTORIC SECTION—STRUCTURE IN GOTHIC STYLE. 
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due to the munificence of the kings Charles, Robert, Louis the 
Great and Sigismund. Here will be the remains of the cele- 
brated library of Mathias Corvinus, and thousands of objects 
which will attest the power, wealth, great: luxury and refined 
taste of the golden age during which Hungary counted amongst 
its kings the most powerful sovereigns in Europe, who effected 
a stop to the Turkish invasion which so menaced Christianity. 
The third isolated building which dominates the entire 
group by its imposing dimensions presents in the supple, 
graceful form of its towers and cupolas the time of the Renais- 
sance. This affords great interest to the spectator, for it shows 
all the different specimens ofthe style of the period as seen 
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The objects exhibited here will illustrate the stormy centu- 
ries of Turkish domination and the Prussian wars. A veritably 
imcomparable spectacle will be afforded in the sight of the hail 
reserved for the treasures which the Sultan lends to the exhibi- 
tion, many. of which value millions of florins ; such, for instance 
as the throne of Solomon the Magnificent. Other portions of 
the buildings will, contain furniture, religious and_ artistic 
objects, &c., and here will be the collections lent by the Imperial 
Austrian Museums, by Germany, Italy, Poland and Russia. 

An interesting addition will be a curious castle appertaining 
to the chase which, raised after the style of the sixteenth cen. 
tury, will illustrate fishing, hunting and pastoral life. Modern 


PAVILION OF JORESTRY. 


‘ 


¢hroughout Hungary. Arab influence is perceptible in the 


specimens will be rigorously excluded, but a rich collection will 


representation of such remarkable edifices as the. Palace of | be found of.arms employed in bear hunting, falcon hunting and 


Rakéczy, the dungeon of the Catherine Bastion at Brasso. 

. The interior of .the building has a grand hall and fine stair- 
case in the style of Maria Theresa, a succession of -halls_ illus- 
trating the various styles seen in Hungary from the sixteenth 
century to the reign of Maria Theresa, an exact representation 
of the chapel erected by Cardinal. Bakocs in the celebrated 
cathedral of Estefgom, and the principal interiors of Esterhazy 
Castle, which Princé’ Paul Esterhazy exhibits in exactly the 
same form of arrangement as in the past century. 


| wild-boar hunting during the Middle Ages, &c. e 


It will be seen that the historical section will present the 
national life in all phases of its development, from the primitive 
period of migration of the people to the sumptuous luxury of 
the golden age. Di 

To prevent any danger from fire every possible precaution 


has-been taken, and the town waters which have been brought 


into communication could’ be’ augmented in case of need by 
those of the lake. : 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A SEMI-DETACHED villa may be costly and commodious, 
but it cannot be considered as.a villa in a legal sense. That 
was determined last week in the Edinburgh courts. From 
the evidence it appeared that the trustees of the endowment 
committee of the Church of Scotland let land in Morning- 
side‘Park, Edinburgh, on lease to a builder as sites for six 
villas, or ‘self-contained dwelling-houses.” Plans were 
prepared, but the Dean of Guild Court declined to approve 
of them on the ground that they represented semi-detached 
villas, which were not the same as vilias. The builder 
appealed to the Court of Session, which would not interfere 
with the decision of the Dean of Guild Court, as it expressed 
the judgment of experts on a matter of fact. It is only in 
modern times that a villa could be considered as a house in 
atown. In Popr's day, ‘“‘villa, park or chase” were taken 
as equivalent to ‘vast possessions.” Nowadays vastness is 
not a general characteristic of a villa, but we suppose it is 
considered a better class of tenants is likely to be secured 
by having six villas in the Edinburgh park rather than 
twelve semi-villas. 


THE name of Sam BouGu is so closely associated with 
Scottish scenery, it is no wonder he is generally ranked 
among the Scottish worthies. The painter was, however, 
born in Carlisle, and we believe he began as an assistant 
scene-painter in one of the theatres of the North of 
England. Carlisle is not indifferent to the credit which 
is attained by being Sam Boucu’s birthplace. Arrange- 
ments are now in progress for an exhibition of his works in 
oils and water-colours. It will be held in July, because the 
Medical Association will then visit the old city. There is 
no relation between Sam Boucu’s landscapes and the dis- 
courses of physicians; but in a place so dull as Carlisle it 
is difficult to make an exhibition successful, and a few extra 
shillings, although derived from doctors’ fees, are not to be 
despised. If the committee can obtain as excellent a 
collection of the painter’s works as was seen soon after his 
death in Glasgow, they will have created an exhibition which 
could hardly tail to be attractive in a town more dull than 
Carlisle. 


WHEN Gothic principles prevailed in England about a 
quarter of a century ago the cornice was accepted as 
obnoxious, not only from its inutility but on account of 
its danger. Yet very few cornices lose their adhesion and 
maim people in the streets. In Paris, where it is a com- 
mon feature, there is an occasional accident, but no 
reformer would demand the suppression of cornices or 
prohibit their use. A rather remarkable collapse occurred 
in Paris on Saturday. M. CHARLES NORMAND, an archi- 
tect who is much admired by his brethren for his com- 
panionable qualities, lives in one of the big houses in the 
Rue de Grenelle. In the morning he perceived the cornice 
was unsafe, and he hastened to the first resource of all 
Frenchmen in difficulties, the Commissaire de Police, and 
asked that agents should be sent at once to the street to 
keep people from passing near the house. But before the 
officers arrived over 20 feet of the cornice had come down. 
Happily there were only two accidents, and it was not con- 
sidered necessary to send the victims to the hospital. 


THE restoration of Bristol Cathedral in Mr. STREET’s 
time gave rise to some controversy owing to the character 
of some of the sculpture introduced. There is not any 
likelihood of much difference of opinion concerning the 
works which are now called for, and which ought to be 
undertaken without delay. Under the instructions of Mr. 
PEARSON, R.A., the firm of Messrs. Cowtin & Son have 
examined the parts which stand in the most urgent need of 
reparation. Work must be carried out in (1) north and 
south choir aisles, (2) the parapets and pinnacles to choir 
and aisles, (3) the east end from north aisle to south aisle, 
(4) the choir roof, (5) the Newton Chapel. In many 
instances stones in the choir aisles are decayed for their 
whole depth, admitting the weather to the interior of the 
walls and doing incalculable damage. It is, however, the 
parapets and pinnacles to. choir and aisles that demand 
immediate attention. On the east end they are nearly eaten 
entirely through with decay, and may be. picked away with 
the hands. They are considerably out of the perpendicular 


. Park. 


and-are -in a very dangerous condition. . From:-the ‘south, 
choir aisle the pinnacles have already “been: removed 
(probably when ‘the north aisle parapets were restored), 


and a length of the parapets has been recently 
taken down to prevent its falling. The greater por- 
tions of the parapets and the pinnacles over the 


south transept should be removed at once, as in the 
event of the latter falling much damage would be caused ta 
the chapter-room and cloister-roofs. The east end, from. 
north to south choir aisles, is also in a most deplorable 
condition. The weatherings of the slopes have become 
rotten, admitting the damp, &c., into the walls. The 
buttresses, particularly those on the south side, are very 
much decayed, being of necessity considerably weakened, 
and in many instances the tracery of the windows has 
entirely lost its outside face. In fact, the larger portion is. 
falling into positive ruin. The works of restoration at the: 
choir-roof comprise the removal of the present shed on the 
roof and the continuation of the parapets and pinnacles,. 
providing new oak roof, timbers to match the present and: 
covering with lead, the re-covering of the choir-roofs from: 
portion last restored to central tower, the removal of the- 
present decayed roof timbers, and the substitution of oak. 
timbers. A sum of about 6,o00/. is required for the expen- 
diture during the next two years. . 


THE Louvre has acquired a picture by PERUGINO, Saint 
Sebastian. It cost 6,o00/., which is considered a large sum 
to expend on a single picture in France. The work is. 
characteristic of the master. The figure is somewhat 
affected in pose and expression, but the master was never 
more careful than in the execution. Apparently there is. 
little of an apprentice’s or a journeyman’s handling about the 
work. Another acquisition which is likely to give far more 
satisfaction to Frenchmen is a fragment of an ivory carving, 
which suggests the height attained by French sculptors in 
the thirteenth century. The subject is the Zaking Down 
Jrom the Cross, and the four figures have a fidelity to life 
which was not always witnessed in the sculpture of the 
period. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GLAS8-WORKING. 


THE TEA-ROOM, NEW PREMISES, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
MAIN HEXAGON, THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL, LEEDS. 


8T. PETER’S CHURCH, STETCHWORTH, CAMBS. 


HIS is a most interesting church, with an Early — 


English chancel and a Perpendicular nave and tower, 
and two good arcades, as shown in the drawing. The church 
was in a most terrible state before the restoration, the 
nave and chancel roofs being twice underdrawn in laths and 
rushes and plaster, and an unsightly gallery at west end of 
church erected, blocking off the whole of the westernmost. 
bay of the nave and aisles and a portion of the tower—all 
in lath and plaster. The chancel arch was also in lath and 
plaster and of less width than the original stone arch, and: 
lowered to come within false ceiling of chancel. 

The church has been as far as concerns the nave entirely 
re-roofed, and the nave and aisles refloored in wood blocks- 
and reseated. The new roof is of exactly the same design 
as the old one, and is open to the ridge inside. 

Want of funds has up till the present time prevented: 
the chancel, new vestry, porch and external repairs being 
taken in hand, but it is hoped that before long this part of 
the work may be proceeded with. Traces remain of a rood- 
screen, and it is believed that portions of it now form the 
steps to the altar. There is an ancient circular-headed 
priest’s door in chancel, which will be used for access to ay 
new vestry. There are also traces of a Perpendicular door- 
way in the north aisle, but which is now bricked up. - 

The work generally was carried out very satisfactorily 
by Mr. Aves, of Stetchworth, and the reseating by Messrs. 
Ropinson’ & Sons, of Bloomsbury, London, W.C., under 
the superintendence of Messrs... Newman, & NEWMAN, 
F.R.I.B.A., a large portion of the funds available being 
generously provided by Lord. ELLESMERE, ‘of Stetchworth 
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Frchitectural Hntiquities of 
Wormanody. 


Church of Anisp. 


| HE present plate has been introduced into this work 
Pa with the view of exhibiting a Norman village church 
4 ex of unquestionable antiquity, having its walls on 
fui} either side built of a coarse dark stone, fashioned 

like Roman bricks, and disposed in a zigzag or, as it is 
more commonly termed, a herring-bone direction. A similar dis- 
position of the masonry is observable in a portion of the church 
of Perriers ; it is still more conspicuous at the neighbouring 
church of St. Matthieu. The old church of St. Croix, at St. 
Lo, and the lower part of the east end of the church of St. 
Hildebert at Gournai exhibit the same peculiarity, which, 
according to Mr. Turner, likewise exists in portions of the outer 
walls of the castle at Arques, as well as in the keep of the castle 
at Falaise.* These various instances, all of them taken from 
structures which are beyond a doubt of Norman origin, will 
remove any hesitation as to the Normans having practised 
this mode of building. Still further confirmation will be found 
in the English castles of Tamworth and Colchester, both of the 
same early era ; + the stones in the latter are disposed precisely 
as here figured; in the former, horizontal strata regularly 
alternate with the inclined, as if in imitation of various Roman 
remains.t And, indeed, that they were really constructed with 
such an intention appears highly probable, as, according to Sir 
Henry Englefield, whose authority is unquestionable, the same 
style of masonry is seen at Silchester, which is most certainly 
a pure Roman relic. It is even stated that the old walls of the 
city of Rome were so built.§ 

Abstracted from the peculiarity just noticed, there is little in 
the church of Anisy to excite interest. A flat moulding, not 
less wide than a buttress, and surmounted by a narrow string- 
course of the plainest character, is continued round the whole 
nave, and divides it into two storeys of equal height ; while 
four Norman buttresses, on either side, separate it into three 
compartments. In the original state of the church the windows 
were confined to the upper portion alone, and alternated with 
the buttresses; they rose from the string-course, narrow, 
circular-headed, surrounded with squared freestone, and having 
no other ornament than a slender cylindrical moulding above. 
In succeeding times either the want of a sufficient quantity of 
light or a desire for improvement led to the introduction of 
larger cinquefoil-headed windows, occupying equal portions of 
the upper and lower storeys. Throughout the whole of this 
part of the church the apertures made by the scaffolding are 
left, and, what is remarkable, are edged with freestone. 

The corbels are grotesque, and the subjects of some 
indecent. In the west front there is nothing remarkable ; the 
doorway and window above are of the most common character 
of Norman architecture. Neither in this part of the church nor 
in the chancel is the herring-bone masonry continued, nor does 
the horizontal moulding extend over either of them. 


Fa 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


G Bae ordinary meeting of the Association was held on Friday 
evening, Mr. W. D. Carée in the chair. 
Mr. HERVEY FLINT read the following paper :— 


Masonry. 

In entering on the task of submitting to you a paper on 
“ Masonry,” I would at the outset ask your indulgence, feeling, 
as I do, that I have accepted no light work. Masonry is a 
craft that is associated with things so vast, its antiquity so 
great, that the few things that I would say come from me with 
a keen sense of my incapacity for speaking on a work that 
carries us back to ages even before the Christian era ; and 


* Tour in Normandy, i. p. 37. . 

+ It is hoped that this assertion is not too bold. The accounts of 
Tamworth Castle, as a building, are indeed particularly unsatisfactory ; 
neither Leland in his /¢inerary nor Shaw in his History of Stafford- 
shire, throw any light upon the era of its construction. Yet, even from 
the wretched plate given in the latter work, the castle, all altered as it 
is, appears to preserve somewhat of the character of its Norman origin ; 
while the fact of its having belonged to the powerful family of Marmion, 
immediately af er the Conquest, adds historical probability to the 
opinion. 
hesitation on the subject, although the quantity of Roman bricks, 

_visible in every part, very naturally lead to the conclusion that it was 
raised upon the ruins of a far earlier edifice. 

¢ Carter’s Ancient Architecture, p. 36, pl. 42, fig. E. ~ 

Strutt’s Manners and Customs of the Anglo-Saxons, &c.,i. p. 28. 


With regard to Colchester, no one who has seen it will feel ; 
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speaking of the vastness of masonry recalls to one’s mind the: 
ancient Pyramids of Egypt, with their huge blocks piled one: 
upon another with their almost imperceptible joints, and the: 
gigantic obelisks and columns of that country hoisted on end,, 
showing us that the mason at that early period knew the art 
of selecting, in the first place, a lasting stone ; in the second, 
of raising enormous weights ; and in the third, of fixing, as I 
have said, to such a nicety that, though ages have gone since 
these stones were set, they still stand a witness, testifying that | 
a stone “well and truly laid” should last for ever. Then, 
again, I do say for the mason that he can lay claim to be one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest of all craftsmen, for we can point 
to some of the most ancient and most beautiful works that | 
exist, and to show the antiquity of these works I would quote 
Josephus, who says that 8,ooo men were employed in the erec- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple, which was built of white stone. 
The whole structure was of polished stone and put together 
with such art that no joint was to be seen ; in fact, the entire 
material seemed as naturally united together, seeming to be 
more the work of Providence and Nature than the production 
of art or human invention. 

In dealing more especially with our own country I would | 
call your attention to the fact that the Briton has, from a date 
as early as the third century, been in great demand as a crafts- 
man, for by that era he had acquired from the Romans the use- 
of tools, cements, mortars, &c., and when the Emperor Con- 
stantius rebuilt the city of Autun in Gaul, he found his workmen. 
chiefly in Britain. As I have said, the Romans taught the 
mason, but he was taught in perhaps an extravagant way. 
Some of their walls were 12 feet thick, consequently requiring 
a substantial foundation. 

Speaking of foundations reminds one of the necessity for a 
substantial footing for our buildings. For instance, in the year 
A.D. 969 a church had been erected at Ramsey with two towers. 
Shortly after the church was finished a settlement occurred in 
the foundations that threatened destruction, and the whole had 
to be taken down. 

It is interesting to know that in Medieval times both the 
great and the humble contributed to the building of these 
monastic institutions—one gave the land, another bought the | 
stone, others supplied the wheels for hoisting ; their work went 
on from year to year ; in fact, they seemed to have no idea of 
finality. When a building was to all intents and. purposes. 
finished, some part was found to be still wanting. Architect 
and builder followed architect and builder with transition of 
style, and thus it is we find in our cathedrals and churches. 
masonry of all periods. It occurs to me that during all this- 
transition the architect and artisan were more associated than. 
at the present time. That they are not now so closely asso- 
ciated is to be deplored, but I am pleased to say they are on a. 
fair road to what I might call a reunion, as shown by your 
President’s address at the inaugural meeting of your Associa- 
tion a few weeks back ; and I feel sure that if the two bodies 
could meet and discuss each others wants and methods it 
would, to say the least, be conducive to better work. But I was. | 
asked to say something on practical work, and, to be practical, — 
our first consideration in the erection of our buildings is that » 
they shall combine beauty of design with stability and utility. 
The item that the mason is called upon to assist you in is. 
stability. Stability should be the aim of the architect, but in 
stonework is this always attained? We have had during the 
last few years splendid buildings erected, but after a winter or 
two we find the stone decaying, sometimes even members of a 
cornice, for instance, disappearing altogether—weathered away. 
What is the reason? Is it that we have no stone to stand the 
weather? I say no, but I do say that enough consideration is. 
not given to the selection of a suitable stone for building purposes. 
With a thorough appreciation of artistic tastes, love of colour 
and fascinating details, I do ask you to take a lesson by 
what has gone before, in the shape of building stones. Take that 
noble pile, the Houses of Parliament. Here was a commission 
of inquiry appointed of the most scientific men of the day, 
whose business should be to determine the most suitable and’ 
proper stone for that gigantic building. What was the result ? 
Why, after travelling all over England, it was found that the 
stone from the Church Anston and Bolsover Moor quarries. 
possessed all the qualities required by science to form a good 
building stone ; and, further, that the old minster of Southwell, 
in the immediate neighbourhood, dating back to the Norman 
period, was built of this stone, the mouldings and chisel marks 
being in almost a perfect state. It was also shown that the 
quarries possessed enough stone to complete the work, which 
was, of course, in itself a great factor. You all know the one 
great mistake that was made ; the atmospheric influences of 
the Metropolis, conipared with Mansfield or Anston, are of a 
totally different character ; and selecting a stone for Southwell 
is one thing and doing the same for smoky, sulphurous London 
another. Hence the continual restoration that goes on on 
a building that should have proved an architectural bulwark of. 
the nation. It is a great mistake to take only the state of — 
buildings in the neighbourhood of quarries when selecting 
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stone for a different ‘part of the country, the climatic changes in 
the atmosphere being quite adverse the one:to'the other. 

_ Our. first. building. material undoubtedly is granite. It is 
practically imperishable, as evinced by our own Cleopatra’s 
_ Needle, Waterloo: Bridge, built in. 1817, Duke. of York’s 
Column, 1830.. The success of granite.as.a building. material 
is when it is polished. If all our buildings were of polished 
granite, what a change from.our dirty grimy streets ; but like all 
other building material granite requires attention in the shape 
of cleaning. I am glad to see its use adopted, to a great 
extent, by our City banks, and hope their example will lead 
other companies to adopt its use. Even granite, I say, requires 
to be kept clean, but the examples which we possess have 
often the appearance of neglect. This is a great pity, as the 
occasional use of the hose would remedy this evil; the colours 
would be fetched out; and the columns and pilasters glisten in 
the sunshine, instead of having a dirty grey, sooty appearance. 

Marble as an external building material has not proved a 
very great success, but I believe, with care, marble can be 
selected to assist you when you require colour, such as panels, 
&c. The new balustrade round the Athenzeum. Club is.a fair 
specimen of this kind of work, and has proved a success. 

Coming to the general building stones, several specimens 
of which are lying on the table. The one standing out in the 
most predominant manner is that from the Isle of Portland. 
As an exterior building stone it has proved itself more than 
capable to cope with the influences of our climate. Since the 
time of the Great Fire of London in 1666 Portland stone has 
been the staple material for building purposes, and it is note- 
worthy to mention that only one other stone, and that Roche 
‘Abbey, was mentioned by Sir Christopher Wren as an 
alternative to Portland stone for the material he wished to use 
in the construction of his masterpiece, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Sir Christopher must surely have had a great opinion of this 
stone, but he tempered his opinion with wisdom, inasmuch as 
he caused all the stone to go through a seasoning process 
before using, for a term of at least three years, so getting all 
the quarry damp out, and thus working up at the first onset a 
substantial stone. I venture to say that if we followed this 
example we should have far more satisfactory work for this 
reason. Stone worked directly it is heaved from the quarry 
with all the sap in it yields itself far easier to the tools. It is 
worked at a great saving in comparison to seasoned stone, and 
is, therefore, sought for by the mason ; and in support of this 
I would say that if a mason has a stone to work which is really 
dry, that is seasoned, he applies water to make it “work 
easier.” That water might saturate it half an inch or so, and 
thus is not detrimental to its lasting power. It is quite a 
different moisture to’ quarry dampness, quite an artificial 
dampness so to say; therefore, before you use a stone for build- 
ing purposes, see that it is properly seasoned. 

You will notice that I have prepared a diagram of the 
Weston quarries at Portland, and if you look at the photographs 
of the actual quarries I think you will find them of interest, as 
they show really the means of obtaining the stone, and also to 
what extent labour, in the shape of removing useless material, so 
far-as we are concerned, is required before the quarryman can 
‘get at the actual building stone. 

The: two beds of Portland stone that we are mostly associated 

with are the Whitbed and the Basebed. The former is by far 
the most: durable for exterior work, and. is commonly called 
Brown Portland. Portland stone is-an oolitic, calcareous 
freestone, its particles resembling the small eggs or roe of fish 
(hence the word “ oolitic,’? meaning eggstone). These forma- 
tions, when the stone is broken, can readily be distinguished 
by the aid of a magnifying glass—in fact, often by the naked 
eye. In selecting a good lasting stone, these particles should 
be well defined ; the cementing properties between each particle 
should be very clean; there should be no powdery or earthy 
‘matter. 
_. If you will examine these two specimens of Brown Portland, 
you wiil follow: my meaning: one is powdery, the other clean. 
Generally speaking, good and bad stone in Portland may easily 
be distinguished by the sound of a block. If it is slung up, 
clear in its own weight, and,a sharp blow be given by any hard 
material, the sound should be clear and crisp. _If in selecting 
stone this result is obtained, one may invariably depend not 
only on having obtained a lasting stone, but one that will turn 
out free from the old stereotyped quantities’ phrase, ‘‘free from 
all flaws, shakes and other defects.” But if you should get a 
stone that sounds dull and stifled, then one can rest assured 
that it contains either one or other of the defects that we are 
anxious to obviate. Fei: 

Turning to Basebed Portland, commonly known in the trade 
as Bestbed. This is not easily distinguished. from Whitbed, 
the colour and general, appearance of the, two being almost 
identical, but if you callin the aid of a glass you will at. once 
see that it is more uniform in structure, and has less of the 
shelly matter ; consequently it is more difficult to say which is 
its natural bed, as its oolitic formation is scarcely observable. 

Basebed Portland is an excellent stone for sheltered 
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positions, as.it can be,.worked up into fine.detail and. to a fine 
finish, and also ata less. cost. than Whitbed, but, for exposed 
positions it should not be tolerated. apa age 

The third specimen of Portland.stone is what is known as 
It comes from Swanage, Dorset- 
shire. I believe this stone was much ‘sought after in’ olden 
times, being very superior and durable. It is, specially adapted 
for such work as staircases, pavements, &c., as it-is of'a very 
tough nature. I might add that the Law Life Assurance Office, 
187 Fleet Street, was, built of this material in 1854. The 
balustrade round two sides of the Athenzeum Club, with panels 
of Irish green marble, is also out of this stone. 

Ketton stone is one of the best weather stones we have, but 
is one that is rather neglected by the architect. The oolitic 
formation of this stone is very perceptible. We have examples 
of it at St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street, St. Pancras Station, 
and I was much impressed recently on a visit to the Jews’ 
Cemetery at Willesden by a large balustrade, full of good detail, 
round Baron Rothschild’s enclosure. It has been. standing 
some twenty-five years, and is in a perfect condition ; the 
carvings and arisses are as sharp as when executed. The 
labour to Ketton stone is rather less than to Basebed Portland. 
I would strongly commend this stone, as it combines the 
essentials of durability with a nice warm colour. 

The softer freestones, such as Monk’s Park, Ham Hill, Box 
Ground, Corsham Down, Stoke Ground and others, specimens. 
of which are before you, should especially be subjected. to the 
seasoning process. Doulting stone is one of the best of the 
softer stones for weather purposes, but it will not take smalh 
detail, being of a very coarse nature. 

All stone should be clean in appearance, and, | need hardly 
add, lay on its natural bed. Columns or pilasters, for instance, 
that have any weight to carry should be in courses. If built in 
one, “end on,” to use a general phrase, the bed lines should be 
as nearly as possible perpendicular. If otherwise the stone has 
a tendency to split with the weight, especially should the stone 
be of a very laminable quality, such as Corse Hill, Ham Hill 
and the like. All faces should be accurately true, beds perfectly 
square from the face and worked free from holes; every hole 
below the general surface of the bed lessens its crushing weight. 
It is far better in a large bed of a pier-stone, for instance, that 
it should be inclined to roundness rather than to hollow ; 
hollow beds throw all the superincumbent weight .on the outer 
edges, and will consequently cause fractures on the faces. 

I would suggest that all stonework be left from the chisel 
and not ‘‘rubbed.” A chiselled face, properly executed, is far 
preferable to that rubbed with coarse sand, which leaves all the 
pores of the stone open. If a stone is roughly chiselled with a 
dull tool, viz. a blunt chisel, the face is not cut, but literally 
stunned off; add to this if it be rubbed with coarse sand, that 
stone will for a certainty weather in considerably less time than 
if it had been properly chiselled, and when I say chiselled I 
mean cleanly cut with a sharp tool. Then,should you:prefer it 
rubbed to a face, let it be so ; but use fine sand, so that the face 
will be left to a fineness that will close the pores, and as this 
fine face quickly hardens on no consideration should it. be dis- 
turbed. Speaking of chiselled faces I would say that the old 
Saxon walls brought to light in the crypt of York Minster 
retain the tool-marks, which are almost as sharp as when first 
cut, and it is very interesting to trace the individuality of the 
workman by those chisel-marks. In this work. you can also 
trace the mason’s-marks, clearly indicated, not on the beds as is 
usual now, but on the exposed. faces, a treatment. that would 
hardly find favour with the architect of the present day. I have 
a small collection of ‘‘ banker-marks,”. the forms of. which are 
singular. Soft oolitic freestones should be finished. with a fine 
face and not left from the coarse drag, as is very general, but 
which has the same effect as coarse sand has to. the. harder 
materials. 

The art of building in stonework is, I take it, that every 
stone has a purpose to perform, a weight to carry; therefore, 
avoid all sham jointing. The more joints. the better, and the 
less liability to fracture should any settlement occur.,- That 
this is the case is shown by many of. the long. stones in -the 
window-heads of our buildings, which are often in, one length, 
many of which are broken. This would not be so if these 
heads were jointed with splayed joints. Vertical. joints in any 
head spanning a clear opening are quite out of order .and 
should not be permitted, being quite contrary to all rules. of 
masonry. 

In building work should be so arranged that each stone 
should take its equal share of the weight to be carried... This 
can only be obtained by the work, being properly coursed. 
“Jumps” should be avoided—all beds should be level, . 1 know 
of no greater weakness, constructionally, than notched beds. 
Take the springers to a groined ceiling. These are generally 
worked with a horizontal bed up to such a height as to where 
the ribs clear themselves one from the other. , Sometimes, we 
find them drawn with radiating beds all through. This I think 
a mistake, as in this case you are apt.to get a continuity of 
sunk and notched beds, and the whole weight of the ceiling 
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being distributed over the ribs on to the springers, consequently 
the greatest strain is at that point. It therefore goes without 
saying that at that point there should be nothing but strength. 
{ have a couple of models of vaulting work executed by two of 
my students at the Carpenters’ Company Trades Training 
School, Great Titchfield Street, W. The fan vault is a model of 
a section of the cloisters at Gloucester Cathedral. They are 
coursed, as you will see, with horizontal beds and are fair 
specimens of what can be attained in masonry. 

Walls made out with brickwork or concrete should be 
brought up course by course ; the stone should be well bonded, 
the greater the number of thorough bonds the better. The 
filling in material should be strictly level, so that the succeed- 
ing courses may take a perfectly true bearing right through, 
not more on the stone facing than on the wall filling in. Each 
stone should be well bedded in an admixture of lime putty, 
gauged up in the proportion of three parts stone dust to one of 
lime, adding one quart of liquid Portland cement to every 
hundredweight of putty. All joints should be joggled and 
dowelled with square slate dowels. Pebbles are often used for 
economy, but being round they lose a great deal of the resisting 
power that the square dowel retains. Each joint tomake good 
work must be run with cement and clean sharp sand, the stones 
being previously well saturated with water, or the dry stone 
will absorb all the moisture from the cement, leaving the 
“grouting in” material in quite a powder and consequently 
useless condition. All stone, to make satisfactory fixing, must 
be well saturated. Stone fixed in positions requiring great 
strength should be well cramped or dowelled together with 
copper or slate dowels. These dowels should be slightly dove- 
tailed ; if overdone it is conducive to weakness rather than 
strength. Avoid iron in fixing. Portland cement and iron 
work well together, but really for cramping, or such work as 
that, iron has no recommendation ; for look at the Banqueting 
Hall, Whitehall, or the Horse Guards Barracks at the same 
place. If you will examine the large fractures in the faces of the 
stonework you will have no difficulty in satisfying yourselves 
that the factor is the iron cramp. 

Now, when we come to interior work, a new field is open to 
us. We are not bound by influences such as those that have 
‘been under our consideration. What we have to consider 
primarily is strength of material for its purpose ; secondly, its 
adaptability ; thirdly, and generally to the client the most 
important, its appearance when finished. With all due respect 
to your President’s opinions, I, if I followed my own inclina- 
tions, should give marble the premier place as an internal 
material. Doubtless a number would say that marble is out 
of the question for general purposes, its cost is so great ; but 
marble does not in itself ask for a treatment such as you give 
to stone. ' Work executed in marble can and should be finished 


so as not to have any appearance of grimness or even of. 


dinginess. 

Marble should not be looked upon as a constructional, but 
rather as a decorative material; and looking at its use from a 
monetary point of view, I would quote Mr. W. Brindley’s 
paper before the Royal Institute of British Architects some two 
or three years back, where he tells us that “at St. Sophia 
2,000 feet super of delightful decoration of a durable character 
was cut out of a single block of Cippolino marble, the whole 
opened out and making a continuous pattern.” The small 
slab we have here is of the same material, and is a scale 
pattern of the pavement in St. Mark’s, Venice. hen again, 
to adapt marble to concave or convex surfaces, I would ask 
you to visit the church lately erected by Dr. Freshfield at 
Lower Kingswood. You will find that we have followed out 
the scheme of the Byzantines, viz. forming the convex face of 
the apse with a series of narrow slabs opened out chevron 
fashion, thus producing quite a curtainlike appearance, which 
has a very pleasing effect. To save work such as this, in fact, 
all slab-work, from having the appearance we find in some 
‘churches, and what your President rightly deprecates, several 
things have to be considered. For instance, if the walls are 
built of mortar, the sand of which is Thames sand, so called ; 
but if that sand comes from the mouth of the Thames, that 
constitutes sea sand. Consequently you will get that dampness 
and efflorescence that is usual with that kind of mortar; the 
walls being “cased” with marble, the salt naturally ‘finds its 
way through. Marble should never be fixed solidly to the 
wall but left hollow, and also with a joint here and there left 
open, to allow for the condensation that invariably takes place. 
The work should be well cramped to the wall with copper 
cramps. The best of plaster should be used in fixing, and I 
have no hesitation in saying that if slab-work is fixed under 
these conditions and with a care in selecting suitable marbles 
you will get satisfactory work, as shown by the slab-work at the 
vestibule of the Athenzeum Club, National Gallery, and other 
places I could mention. These buildings were all in a proper 
state to receive marble. Then, again, as to keeping the work 
clean after it is fixed. ' All that is required is proper attention 
with dry dusters. Marble work should never be washed down 
as you would wash tiles. The dust that clings to anything 


damp if rubbed constantly on the polished surface is literally 
ground into the face of the marble. This applies more especi- 
ally to the light marbles. But if a perfectly dry dusting is 
given to your work, I venture to say that the result will be 
satisfactory. These may seem very ordinary remarks, and 
may weary my hearers, but they are of great importance if you 
want satisfactory results. 

The mason is a methodical man. If he works a moulding 
—Say a cornice, for instance, or a string mould—he would 
proceed by applying his section to chamfers, and then working 


his chamfers through. Now in designing your moulding this. 


should be taken into consideration, as moulding drawn to suit 
the method of working seems to me to be only right, and in 
support of this I would ask you to examine the old specimens 
that are here and also the diagram. 

Work drawn on these lines; especially in marble, lessens the 
cost of labour considerably, the mason being able to get at it 
much better than if at the outset you upset his method of 
working. You will also observe that marble moulding drawn 
on these lines can be got out of these slabs and made out with 
a core of stone, thus giving you in effect solid cornices, &c. In 
drawing your sections for marble it is very essential that you 
should have a knowledge of the material and its capabilities of 
receiving mouldings. The composition of the various kinds 
vary to such an extent that a moulding that could be worked in 
one marble would be quite out of the question in another. For 
instance, take a chimney-piece in statuary or Pavonazza, and 
then one in Cippolino or Rouge Etrusque. What could be 
produced in the former materials would be quite out of the 
question in the latter. Speaking generally, the rich coloured 
marbles do not ask for an elaborate treatment in the way of 
mouldings ; in fact, the different colours, lines and markings of 
the material are very apt to upset the arrangement of mouldings 
unless they are treated in a broad manner. The use of 
machinery has considerably reduced the cost of marble work in 
England during the last few years and also the time taken in 
production. The use of marble by the architects during this 
revival, may I call it, has been very great, and I believe will be 
greater in the future, when its adaptabilities are more widely 
and better known. 

Alabaster is the intermediate material, as regards cost, 
between marble and stone, and lends itself admirably to either 
of these materials. It is non-absorbent, and retains its polish 
in dry positions. Most of the monuments in and since the 
Elizabethan period have been executed in alabaster, with 
panels, &c., of choice coloured marbles. It is especially 
adapted to ecclesiastical work, such as reredoses, fonts, pulpits, 
screens, as it is capable of taking any amount of detail, and 
properly selected is of a very quiet and subdued colour. We 
are now able to obtain very large blocks of alabaster of a soft 


white tone, so that it is now within the reach of most architects _ 


to introduce work, such as sculpture, that could only be obtained 
in statuary marble. 
White alabaster is a good and successful substitute ‘ for 
Statuary marble when it is a question of cost. 
Some alabaster being of a semi-transparent nature makes it 
very suitable for glazing purposes where a quiet and subdued 
light is required. 
mouldings, it is never desirable to have them highly polished, 
as it produces lights and shades that have a great tendency to 
destroy the effect you had intended to produce when you 
designed your sections. Rather have mouldings polished to 
the extent of an egg-shell, which gives an appearance of solidity 
to your work. 
Coming to stones for internal building, we have a very open 
field of selection. Basebed Portland is about the strongest, 
and can be worked up to a fineness, but its colour is not as nice 
and as preferable to some of the softer stones, such as Pains- 
wick, Ancaster, Caen, Totternhoe clunch and many others. 
Painswick stone is of a very fine and even grain, and is very 
suitable for balustrades, groinings, arches, staircases, &c., and, 
speaking of staircases, I would ask you to examine my diagram 
and the models sent by the students at Great Titchfield Street 
and the larger one, circular on plan, from the Battersea Poly- 
technic. These are worked out on an economical principle, 
viz. using the least possible material to produce the greatest 
amount of work. If you follow the diagram you will see that 
each stone is worked at the first onset to its required pitch, and 
not in the old-fashioned way—that is, out of square pieces. 
Take the handrail, for example. This would be produced from 
a slab slightly in excess of its finished thickness. 
you will see, a tremendous saving, especially when one is using 
such costly materials as those in the staircase at the National 
Liberal Club, which was erected by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley 
from the design of Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A. This work was 
prepared by this system, and, being elliptical on plan, stands 
unique so far as England is concerned. 
As an internal building stone I would call your attention to 
the specimens of Totternhoe clunch stone. A very elaborate 
monument in York Minster of this stone has been recently 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Bodley & Garner. The 
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tone of this stone is of a greenish white ; it was much used in } stones, objects in iron, copper, bronze, glass, and other material 
? & J , 


Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire and adjoining counties. The high 
altar and most of the monuments in St. Albans Abbey are of 
this stone. It can be worked to the fineness of chalk, which 
speaks volumes for its adaptability for sculptures, carvings and 
the finer traceried canopies we love to gaze upon in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster, or the web-like ceiling of that building, 
itself a complete masterpiece, or the splendid fan ceilings ‘of 
the lady chapel at Peterborough, or the cloisters at Gloucester— 
the last-named being, I believe, the first fan vault ever erected ; 
and I think I am right when I say that this system of vaulting 
was the outcome of the old guild or school of masonry which 
was established at that place, and it seems to me extremely 
interesting at a time when our old apprenticeship system has 
almost become a thing of the past, and when the outlook of 
masonry, as its sequence, is anything but encouraging. I must 
say I feel honoured by being allowed to conduct the classes for 
the technical and practical improvement of the masons carried 
on at Great Titchfield Street by the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters, and also at the Polytechnic at Battersea, and to be 
able to bring down to you a model of the vaulting I have en- 
deavoured to associate with the Mason Guild. I believe that if 
we are to uphold our old reputation as craftsmen that this 
technical education is the only substitute to find for the old 
time-honoured apprenticeship. 

The mason’s trade, to reclaim its old prestige, which was at its 
height in the Medizeval ages, would do well to reorganise its old 
guild, which insisted on good and sound work, providing and 
sustaining the young craftsman during his education in the 
trade—in other words during his apprenticeship—and finally 
assisting him to become a workman worthy of the great works 
they were at that time carrying out in our cathedrals, works 
which we of the present day look to for inspiration. If this 
guild were reorganised, I would suggest that before a youth 
could call himself a mason he should undergo an examination, 
and thus claim his right to call himself really a master mason. 
I believe that such work as this was carried out by the Masons’ 
Company at the time when they really showed that they actually 
lived. To me it is a matter of regret that as a trade we are, to 
a certain degree, dependent on another company and other 
institutions to provide that learning and that tuition that is so 
necessary to uphold our ancient craft. It must occur to you 
that the mason should have a fair knowledge of drawing, 
and I say that if we are to carry out work to compare 
with our old examples, something must be done to educate 
the mason; and. I am glad to say that, through the 
generosity of the Carpenters’ Company, we have made a fair 
start. These institutions are welcomed by the workman, and 
I look forward to the time when we shall have the co-operation 
of your Association. Our doors at both Great Titchfield Street 
and at Battersea are thrown open to your students, and we 
shall welcome any that will come and give us the advantage of 
their capabilities in design and detail. Inreturn we offer you a 
sound course of practical instruction, instruction that we feel is 
so necessary for the welfare of the architecture of the future. 
I myself am of the opinion that as it is requisite in the erection 


of a building for the builder to know and understand the | 


drawings delivered to him for that building, so is it necessary 


for the architect to know and understand the nature and | 


properties of the materials specified by him for that building, 
and I hold that it would also be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned if he had a practical knowledge of the adaptabilities of 
the materials for the work designed. This knowledge can 
only be obtained by a course through the workshops, and I 
ask you, the younger students especially, you that have every- 
thing before you, you that are the anxious hope of many a fond 
parent, to come and take of that knowledge we feel is so 
important to enable you to carry on your splendid profession 
successfully. 

At the conclusion of the paper, Professor Banister Fletcher 
proposed and Mr. Barnes seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Flint. 

The vote being put to the meeting, it was carried by 
acclamation, and Mr. Flint having replied, the proceedings 
terminated, 


RESEARCHES IN CYPRUS. 


N Tuesday, the toth inst., Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter de- 
livered a lecture at the Imperial Institute on the exca- 
vations in Cyprus before and after 1878, chiefly those made by 
himself. Field-Marshal Sir John Lintorn Simmons was in the 
chair. The lecture was illustrated by hitherto unknown, or 
very little known, monuments stored in the Cyprus Museum. 
Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter is just now compiling with Mr. John 
L. Myres, of Christchurch, Oxford, a descriptive and illustrated 
catalogue of the Cyprus Museum, which will appear in Oxford 
in a few months time. Those who attended this lecture will be 
all the more able to appreciate the catalogue. é 
Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, by showing works of plastic and 
fictile arts of all descriptions, articles of gold, silver, engraved 


sketched the whole development of art and civilisation in 
Cyprus from the earliest beginnings, about 4,000 B.C. or earlier, 
down to the Byzantine era. A pure stone age civilisation, a 
neolithic period, has not yet been discovered, but there is some 
hope of doing so in future, as a few polished stone axes, many 
hammers, spheres of polished stone, have been found in the 
strata of the copper bronze age. Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter dis- 
covered and conclusively proved to the audience that the early 
copper age civilisation had its origin in Cyprus, the copper 
island, and that from there this civilisation wandered also to 
the West and North to Great Britain and Ireland. The con- 
trary theory, that this civilisation originated in the North and 
wandered to the South and East, still maintained by many 
savants, like Mons. S. Reinach, the Frenchman, must be 
abandoned. 

Dr. Richter showed an unbroken chain of development from 
one layer to another. After the most primitive time, well 
known now from Dr, Schliemann’s discoveries at Hissarlik- 
Troy, we saw the Mycenean period, so called from the first 
finds made in Mycenz. Then we arrived at the Greco- 
Phoenician time, when iron first appears in the graves, and it 
was shown what a great influence the ancient Cypriotes 
exercised on the formation of the Greek archaic art. Then the 
lecturer entered the dominion of Greek, Hellenistic and Roman 
art, and closed his sketch of ancient culture with pictures of 
some valuable Byzantine remains, especially an interesting little 
gold treasure now in the Cyprus Museum. 

Slides were then shown to make the audience familiar with 
the last results of researches made in 1894-5 on the Eastern 
Acropolis of Idalion, where valuable antiquities of the fifth to 
the seventh and eighth centuries B.C. were built into the fortifi- 
cations erected about the fourth century B.C. 

The next lecture, to be delivered on the 17th inst. at the 
usual hour (5 P.M.), will enter more exclusively into the Homeric 
and Classical period and its. modern survivals. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the late High Commissionar of Cyprus, will be in the 
chair, 


THE PALETTE OF THE POTTER.* 
By WILLIAM BURTON, F.C.S. 


(Continued front last week.) 


HEN Italian pottery fell into extravagance and disrepute 
about the end of the sixteenth century, and a knowledge 
of fine pottery travelled north to France and the Low Countries, 
tin enamel and lead glaze travelled too, and in Rouen and Delft 
reached another stage of development. Here the main influence 
at work was not so much Persian as Chinese grafted on to a 
stock of native pottery method. Chinese porcelain was finding: 
its way to Europe in large quantities, in the vessels of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch, and it set the fashion. To rival’ 
the whiteness of Chinese porcelain, the composition of which: 
was quite unknown, the tin enamel was made blue-white by the 
addition of a trace of cobalt oxide ; and as, in order to make: 
the ware hard (also from a desire to imitate porcelain), it was 
fired at a higher temperature than-formerly, the only underglaze 
colours left to the French and Dutch potter which he could use 
with anything like certainty were the cobalt blues ; and to this 
imitative rivalry and the altered conditions brought about by it 
may be traced the extensive production of pottery decorated in 
blues only on an intensely white ground in the seventeenth and 
the early part of the eighteenth century, and the almost total 
disappearance of the other underglaze colours. 

This new problem of rivalling Chinese porcelain was, how-: 
ever, attacked in two other ways, directly by the production of 
European porcelains, which need not be further mentioned now, 
and indirectly by the introduction of white earthenwares. 
These two departures may be said to definitely mark the era 
of modern pottery, and between them they have practically 
destroyed the tin enamel coating, for such a coating is no longer 
necessary, when by careful selection of clays and by the addi- 
tion of ground flint a body can be made white throughout its 
entire substance. This modern white earthenware body needs 
a glaze rich in lead to agree well with it, and so the underglaze 
palette has been practically reconstructed in England, France 
and Germany during the last 130 years or so, to meet these 
new conditions. This third change has been an entire rebuild- 
ing, for the underglaze colours are now painted directly on the 
clay body, .without intervention either of siliceous slip or tin 
enamel, and are glazed with a glaze containing as much as 
40 per cent. of oxide of lead, and containing also new fusible 
ingredients, viz. borax or boracid acid. The starting- 
point of the modern underglaze palette was of course cobalt 
blue, the one colour that had survived all the changes, and still 
remained in extensive use. Black seems to have been the next 
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underglaze:-colour*to~be- largelyi.useds-then with) the help. of 
modern chemistry, greens ,were*abtained, but no. longer from 
oxide of:copper; which is quite:ansuited: to modern. glazes and 
their intense: fire, but now :from oxide of chromium, so that 
modern underglaze greens. ate muc¢hmore: olive in tint and are 
duller of tone thatthe ‘old*ones; and»are always opaque from 
the ingredients which -mustbe added to the,oxide of chromium 
to keep it from swimming ‘under‘ the glaze. It 1s no longer 
possible to obtain a reliable: violet: from ‘manganese; we get 
instead a dark, earthy brown, while’a more powerful and stable 
brown is got from chromate.of iron. Yellow and orange are 
still. got in the old way, but worked ‘directly on the clay body 
they possess far less force and power than when worked on tin 
enamel. The old red has been very imperfectly replaced by a 
curious pink made by calcining a small quantity of oxide of 
chromium with a-large proportion of oxide of tin, -but this 
colour is much more interesting chemically than artistically, for 
it is avery opaque colour with little force in it, and when over- 
fired turns to a nasty mauve, - These with a number of non- 
descript mud ‘colours, which are neither pleasing nor important, 
are the principal underglaze bases used in England at the pre- 
sent time. The list has, however, been much extended by the 
modern method of making all: the different tints as so many 
different colours; in the old’days when underglaze colour was 
painted the painter could mix his colours if he wished as he 
went on for all his intermediate tints; but now when under- 
glaze colour is mainly printed: from engraved copper-plates, 
such a method is no longer: possible, but each exact tint must 
be prepared: for the printer, who is, artistically, but part of a 
machine. 

It is, of course, quite evident from what has been said that 
the underglaze colours must be very different in composition 
and in properties from the old) ones, and they are used with 
quite a different aim. Mechanical finish, and not artistic ex- 
cellence, is now the great aim of all manufacture—to get an 
even ground of colour. without the least trace of variation, and. 
to repeat this thousands of times in succession is the point at 
which the modern potter is compelled to aim ; and it is astonish- 
ing to find how he is aided in such a course by modern science. 
Take the case of cobalt blue: the old potter would probably 
use as his pigment an earth which had been .found by experi- 
ment to givea blue colour; such earthy ores seldom contain 
more than 20 to*30 per cent. of cobalt oxide, and mixed with it 
would be other oxides, generally those of nickel, copper, arsenic 
and iron ; all these would, of course, influence the final tint of 
colour given by such.a pigment, and we get all. the accidental 
variations which give the old colour'so-much charm, But the 
potter to-day obtains cebalt oxide from. the chemist, who has 
refined the earthy mass, removed from it all the other substances, 
and sells a cobalt oxide which actually consists of 99 per cent. 
of that substance. In such condition itis far too strong to use 
as-an underglaze pigment, and it is necessary, therefore, to mix 
it with certain colourless diluents, such as oxide of zinc, whiting, 
barytes, &c., and so we can obtain any desired shade of blue, 
always exactly the same. shade of tint, but always too purple in 
tone to be altogether pleasing, and possessing neither the 
greenish tone of the old blue nor its charm of inequality. The 
worst colour, however, made from cobalt is a falsely named 
turquoise—matt blue is a much better name for it. This is got 
by calcining together a small quantity of oxide of cobalt with a 
large excess of aluminia, and. the result is an. excruciating 
colour which harmonises with nothing, which loses all the 
beautiful depth which cobalt blues owe to their transparency, 
by being vulgarly and staringly opaque ; and when such colour 
is laid in even flat bands on mugs and jugs and tiles, it would 
be impossible to do worse either with the potter's material or 
any other, 

The influence of Chinese porcelain on the modern European 
underglaze palette has been already noticed, and in considering 
the question of onglaze: colours we shall have to go back to the 


same source for their ~azso7.d’étre.. We have already seen how. 


the potter’s palette needs to be modified, even revolutionised, 
to meet the requirements of different: bodies and glazes, and 
the entire question of onglaze colours, as distinguished from 
underglaze colours, is a most: striking. instance of this. Por- 
¢elain 1s,in many respects, the most: artificial of the potter’s 
products, resembling glass, indeed, rather than pottery, in its 
composition and in many of.its. properties. Thus with all 
ordinary pottery the glaze is fired at a lower temperature than 
the body, and the adhesion between the two is not always 
perfect ; but with, true porcelain the body is merely hardened 
so that it will bear handling readily, and the glaze, which 
¢onsists largely of felspar, needs. such an intense fire to melt it 
that the.second: fire.is much more severe than the first, and is, 
indeed; far. harder than the biscuit-firing given to earthenware 
bodies. . Consequently, of all.the underglaze colours. widely 
known before the. early years, of this- century, the cobalt 
blues -alone .are* capable. of standing ‘such an intense 
heat. without decomposition, and this’ is the reason for 
the extensive. ‘production of porcelain simply. decorated 
with blues, not only by the Chinese, but by.every people who 
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have made porcelain at all. The other. common underglaze 
colours, such as the greens from oxide of copper, the reds from 
oxide of iron, or the.antimony yellows, are either'flooded away 
into mere stain or are entirely dissolved and dissipated ; there- 


fore, if other colours are desired, they must be obtained by 


other means. Here, again, the analogy between glazed porce- 
lain and glass would be at once apparent, and the glazed-and 
fired porcelain is. treated just like glass, and painted with the 
same colours or with strictly analogous colours to those used 
for painting upon glass. All this had been worked out by the 
Oriental potters long before the introduction of their porcelain 
into Europe, and when efforts were made in Italy, France and 
Germany to imitate this new pottery, the fact that some of the 
colours were painted on the glaze only was at once realised, for 
even before the rise of the porcelain works at Meissen, we find 
the faience of Rouen and Delft decorated with patterns evi- 
dently imitated from or influenced by Chinese designs, and 
worked in colours of which the blue alone was underglaze, 
while the red and yellow used for lines and bands are both on- 
glaze colours. 

Admitting the necessity for onglaze colours, if any but the 
simplest effects are to be obtained on porcelain at all, brief’ 
consideration must be bestowed on the methods of preparing 
and using such colours. In order to fix the colour on to the 
already fixed glaze, some medium must be employed, which 
will vitrify under the influence of fire. This medium, known as 
a flux, is prepared by making a true glass, melting at a low 
temperature; this soft glass or flux having been melted is 
ground to a fine powder, and then mixed with the: true 
colouring matter. Sometimes a perfect mixture of the 
powdered flux and the colouring substance is sufficient to fit the 
colour for use; this is the case with reds, carmines, rose 
colours, browns, &c.; but for blues, greens, greys, &c., it is 
necessary to fuse the colour-base and the ground flux together, 
and the resultant strongly-coloured glass of low melting point 
must be once more ground to fine powder to fit it for the use of 
the onglaze painter, Speaking generally, colours prepared by 
fusion of all these ingredients are more transparent than those 
prepared by simply grinding. Prepared in one or other of 
these ways, the onglaze colour is then painted on to the fired 
glaze by the ordinary methods of glass-painting, in fact, 
onglaze painting is a branch of glass-painting ; all the methods 
of retouching and taking out witha point can be used. Instead 
of working directly, the final effect may be got by working a 
succession of tints over each other, with firings between each 
application. Unfortunately the artists at Dresden and at 
Sévres, who set the fashion in onglaze decoration, delighted in 
the art of miniature painting and niggling in general, and all 
European onglaze painting seems to be infected with the same 
bad influences, so that the freedom and breadth which cannot 
be entirely lost in underglaze work, because it must be done 
at once, with a full and free brush, without hesitation or 
remorse, is entirely lost, and one of the finest characteristics of 
pottery colour is lost with it. 

After being painted or printed or dusted on to the oiled 
surface of the glaze, the piece is fired again'in a closed muffle 
furnace, at a temperature so low as not to melt the glaze but 
only to fuse the flux, which thus binds the colours on to the 
glazed surface. In actual practice 2 deg. of heat are often used 
for onglaze colours—one, known in this country as “ hard’ kiln 
fire,’ and used for certain grounds of red, blue, carmine or rose 
colour ; and the other, known as “easy or ordinary enamelling 
fire,’ for the common reds, greens, browns, yellows, &c., or for 
the firing of colours on gold on to those grounds which have 
already passed through the “hard kiln fire.” 
ordinary kiln heat the colour becomes merely attached to. the 
glaze without sinking into it appreciably ; frequently it is drier 
and not so glossy of surface as the glaze, and it is often so 
imperfectly vitrified as to wear off under ordinary domestic 
usage, so that dinner plates and similar articles decorated with 
ordinary onglaze colours and gold will show signs of wear after 
a few years of use. The onglaze colours fired through the 
hard-kiln are not generally faulty in this respect, for the ‘tem- 
perature being carried higher may approach the softening point 
of some glazes, and the colour and flux sink into the glaze and 
become incorporated with its outer surface. There is, of course, 
less objection to be urged against these hard kiln colours, there- 
fore, either from the practical or the decorative point of view, 
but even this variety of onglaze colour never approaches in the 
depth and richness of its tone nor in luscious transparency to 
the best underglaze colours. 

As onglaze colours only need to be exposed to a compara- 
tively low temperature, the onglaze palette is a very extensive 
one ; in fact, with the additions that have been made during the 
last fifty years or so the present onglaze palette contains all the 
requisites for the pictorial work: beloved of the china painter, 
whether professional or amateur, in spite of its utter uselessness 
and fatuity as decoration. The mere enumeration of the ‘on- 
glaze colours would convert the rest of this paper into a string 


of. names, so that we can do noniore than mention the sources’ 


from which the leading colour groups are obtained © Blues 
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are aS usual obtained from ‘cobalt, but owing to the low tem- 
perature at which onglaze colours are fired, oxide of zinc must 
be added to the oxide of cobalt to lighten’ the colour, which 
would otherwise be black? Oxide of zinc, a white powder, 
which. yields no colour of itself, has a remarkable influence on 
cobalt blues, chromate of iron browns and antimony yellows, 
for it- reduces them greatly in tint and enables them to give 
distinct shades of colour in mixtures that would otherwise be 
so dark as to tell only as black. * This effect isnot a mechanical 
one due tothe mixture of a colour base with an inert white powder, 
but is due to the formation of fresh chemical compounds, of which 
the oxide zinc is an essential ingredient. The same effect is 
produced by oxide of tin, but this is never used unless we wish 
to make the colour thoroughly opaque, which oxide of tin 
always does when it is mixed with pottery colours. Onglaze 
greens are obtained from both oxide of copper and oxide of 
chromium, possessing of course very different qualities, as one 
or the other colour base is used. We find oxide of iron in use 
for producing onglaze reds, as it will endure the.lower tempera- 
ture of firing without dissolving in the glaze or flux. Curiously 
enough the tint given by oxide of iron appears to depend 
mainly on the method of its preparation, and certain onglaze 
reds of the Chinese and Japanese have never been approached in 
Europe for luminous depth of colour and ‘brilliance :of tone. 
Yellows and browns are obtained from the same substances as 
the corresponding underglaze colours ; but we have a group of 
carmines, rose-pinks and flesh colours obtained from various 
preparations of gold, which are confined to onglaze use 
entirely, as they decompose when submitted to a glazing heat. 
We have in addition a group of colours of recent introduction, 


such as uranium yellow, iridium black and platinum grey, but 


their interest is almost wholly scientific. 

Many of these colours need special fluxes to suit their 
chemical behaviour, so that it is not always possible to mix 
them .as a. painter would mix his colours to get any 
required tint, so that separate. tints require special and 
separate preparation. As. a consequence, the making of 
onglaze colours has been made into a business, and owing to 
the imitative style of painting m vogue for china decoration the 
number of tints has been multiplied until they must now be 
reckoned by the hundred. 

One feels that the whole method of onglaze colour decora- 
tion is not so much a native growth of the potters art as an 
irksome condition thrust on the potter by the use of certain 
materiais for his body and glaze; and the introduction of 
Oriental porcelain into Europe has not been an unmixed bless- 
ing, as many of the false pottery methods which are summed up 
and emphasised in onglaze work have followed in its train. 
Certainly no one who understands and fully appreciates pottery 
colour is likely to rank the finest triumphs of onglaze work 
with the simpler but richer effects of underglaze colour or 
coloured glazes. 

It is somewhat of a relief to find that there is one small but 
most important section of onglaze colour work that is as much 
to be praised as the other is,’ generally speaking, to be con- 
Lustre-colouring, 
as magical and Beautiful as the colours:‘of rainbow and soap- 
bubble ; an art brought to perfection by the Persians as early 
as the ninth century of our era ; introduced into Europe, along 
with so many other arts, by the great potters of the mixed 
Saracenic races ; taking on new life and vitality in Italy for a 
little while, and then falling into disrepute and well nigh into 
forgetfulness, to be revived again in our own time only in Italy, 
France and Germany by men who were artists rather than 
potters, and who appreciated so highly the worth of lustre as a 
decorative medium that they set to work to rediscover it ; all 
this is known to you, for Mr. De Morgan, the artist who first 
revived this lost art in, England, has already spoken of the 
results of his labours to this Society, so that the subject is only 
referred to here in order that this imperfect sketch be not need- 


lessly incomplete. 


Lustre stands quite apart from every other form of pottery 
colour. *-It, is. produced by distinct methods, which injure any 
other kind of colour ; it is not in its finished form a pigment 
painted on to the pottery, and giving what we may call its own 
inherent colour; it is the colour produced by a film of 
$abstatice which may in itself be colourless, but which from its 
extreme’tenuity acts on the light falling on it so as to break it 
up into colour spray, if we may use such anexpression. Lustre 
colours, therefore, belong to the same class as the colours of 
the soap “bubble, the rainbow, or of precious opal, to which, 
indeed,’ they’ proclaim their kinship by their brilliant and 
changeful charm, soft pencilled, iris-dyed, varying with each 
new position or illumination..,Lustre colours on pottery: are 
generally associated with the yellow or orange stains produced 
by silver, or the gorgeous red tint of suboxide of copper, but 
this is merely accidental; those substances can be made to 
yield a‘thin film of reduced-métal more readily than others, but 
the fact’ that they are ‘strongly coloured in themselves has 
fiothing to.do with the lustre,.which must be carefully:regarded 


yellow tint of silver, or the red of suboxide of copper, without 
any sign of the lustrous film upon it; and lustre may be got 
without distracting colour, as'in the bismuth lustres, so well 
known from their use‘on the once popular Belleek ware. Bear- 
ing in mind that the effect of lustre is due solely to the way in 
which light is broken up and dispersed by thin films, which 
may be as devoid of inherent colour as soap and water before 
it is made into bubble, or as a rock crystal as distinguished 
from opal, we may proceed to consider how films so fine are 
produced on pottery. With all ordinary onglaze colours a 
coloured glass is prepared which is painted and then fused by 
fire on to the surface of the glaze; but for lustre a mixture is 
made of some metallic oxide or sulphide with an inert substance 
such as ground flint or china clay, and this mixture is painted 
thickly on to the fired glaze. The piece is then submitted 
to a comparatively low heat, which does not fuse the 
pigment, but with suitable substances causes a portion of 
it to be volatilised, and this vaporous or volatilised portion is 
absorbed into the surface of the glaze, staining it either super: 
ficially or throughout its mass. For convenience sake we will 
consider more fully the production of copper lustre. Oxide of 
copper, or sulphide of copper'in the state of fine powder, is 
mixed with chiria clay and ‘painted on the fired glaze very 
thickly. The piece is’ then fired in’a kiln so contrived that, 
when the kiln and its contents have been raised to a dull red 
heat, volumes of smoke, preferably from burning brushwood, 
can be turned into the kiln, so as to envelope the heated ware. 
Under this treatment the oxide of copper is partially reduced 
and vapourised, and this volatile portion is absorbed by the 
slightly softened glaze, which is consequently stained of a ruby- 
red colour; but if the action of the heated smoke, which is 
continually tending to deprive the copper oxide of its oxygen, 
be carried further, then the surface-film of the copper oxide 
absorbed by the glaze is reduced absolutely to metallic copper, 
and if the action be stopped at the right moment we get a glaze 
stained of a beautiful ruby-bed with the volatilised suboxide of 
copper, while over its surface is a layer of metallic copper, so 
thin as hardly to show its characteristic copper colour, but 
glowing instead with the changeful iridescence of lustre. When 
the pottery is first taken from the kiln nothing of this is appa: 
rent ; the article is all black with its coating of unused copper 
oxide and clay, which needs to be vigorously scrubbed away 
before one can see whether the operation has succeeded. Too 
often, alas ! the result isa failure. In the majority of passable 
pieces some will show the red stain, glorious in itself as colour, 
but with little or no effect of lustre, the copper. film not having 
had time to form; others will have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and the red colour can only be seen fitfully 
peeping through a mask of copper, which blinds one 
with its dazzling glare; while one or two pieces. will show 
just the perfection of prismatic colour, shimmering and 
displaying itself upon a background of gorgeous:red.. Happy 
the potter whose kiln produces many such pieces. Fortu- 
nately, perhaps, from the very uncertain operation of the 
methods described, lustre cannot be produced in endless quan- 
tity—fine pieces will always be comparatively rare—so that this 
beautiful process, at all events, may remain for some time 
longer unaffected by the vulgar fate that seems to have overs 


-taken most of the potter’s colours and methods in this steam: 


engine driven age. 
(To be concluded.) 


-SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A ae ordinary monthly meeting of the members of this 
Society was held on Wednesday, the 11th imst., at the 
School of Art, Arundel‘Street. The chair was occupied by 
Mr. C. Hadfield, the president, and there were also present 
Mr. C. J. Innocent, hon. sec. ; Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, C. B. 
Flockton, J. Smith, T. Winder, T. H. Waterhouse, J.P.; 
W. Parkin, Henry Hoyles, A. H. Hoiland, C. Gibson, J. B. 
Mitchell Withers, J. E.. Benton, C. F. Longden, and many 
others, including a number of ladies. 

A most instructive and interesting lecture on “ Axiality” 
was delivered by Mr. Hugh Stannus, formerly of Sheffield, 
now lecturer at South Kensington. ~The lecture, which was 
illustrated by numerous drawings and blackboard diagrams, 
was listened to with rapt attention by a very appreciative 
audience. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Stannus, 
on the motion of Mr. J. Smith, seconded by Mr. W, Parkin, 
and supported by Mr. E. M. Gibbs, Mr. C. J. Innocent 
(hon, sec.), Mr. A. H. Holland, Mr. Buck and the Chairman.” * 

Messrs. J. B. Mitchell. Withers and E. Winder, jun., were 
elected auditors of the treasurer’s accounts for the year. 

It was announced that the exhibition of the prize drawings 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects will take place in 
the Montgomery Hall, from the {18th to the 22nd inst., and 


as an altogether separate effect. It is quite possible to get the | be open to the public, 
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Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


S1R,—During my term of office as President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects it has been my duty and 
pleasure to preside also at the meetings of the Council of the 
above Society, and I have thus become acquainted with its 
extreme usefulness in alleviating the sad necessities of members 
of our profession, who, through no fault of their own, have 
been reduced to a state of need, and of the widows and 
orphans of architects who have been. left partly or wholly 
destitute. 

The Council distributes the funds entrusted to it with 
regard only to the necessities of the applicants, whether they 
or their husbands or parents may or may not have been 
members of the Institute, and the degree of help and comfort 
which they have been able to afford to aged and otherwise 
helpless persons encourages the hope that they may be em- 
powered by further liberal support to do much more in the 
same direction. In some striking instances they have been 
able to render with the happiest results substantial assistance 
to young architects in temporary distress. ; 

The very moderate income available for purposes of relief 
necessarily limits the scope of the Society’s beneficent efforts ; 
and the income is likely to be further diminished by tke sad 
losses which we have during the last year sustained in the 
death of some of our oldest and most liberal supporters It is 
earnestly hoped, however, that these will be replaced by equally 
generous benefactors. 

I venture particularly to bring the claims of this Society 
before architects in successful practice as an institution whose 
support involves a moral obligation which should not be 
ignored, and I would point out that its sympathetic operations 
are of a national character, extending as they do to all parts of 
the United Kingdom, whilst the large majority of its supporters 
is confined to the Metropolis. 

My appeal for further support is addressed, in the first 
place, to architects, and to others interested in the profession 
of architecture, who have not hitherto contributed to our funds, 
and in the second place to those subscribers of sums not 
exceeding the average amount of one guinea, from whom in- 
creased contributions are asked in order that our Society may 
compare more favourably than is the case at present with the 
charitable institutions of other professions. 

In conclusion, it gives me great pleasure to announce that 
to commence the list resulting from this appeal, I expect a 
donation of 257, and one of our members, already a liberal 
donor, has promised a further donation of 1co/., and to increase 
his present annual subscription to 57. 5s, and that others have 
also offered to double their present annual subscriptions— 
worthy examples, the mention of which may, I sincerely hope, 
stimulate others to acts of generosity. We only ask, however, 
architects to contribute according to their means, and hope to 
increase largely the list of annual subscribers, Any contribution, 
however small, will be warmly welcomed. 

Earnestly trusting that this appeal may meet with a liberal 
response and greatly increase the funds available for the relief 
of our brethren in distress, I remain, yours very truly, 

March 9, 1896. F. C. PENROSE. 


“The Modern Stencil and its Application to Interior 
Decoration.” 


S1R,—Permit me to offer a few remarks on a lecture you 
published delivered by Mr. A. Silver upon the above subject 
before the Architectural Association the other ‘day. Sten- 
cilling is not an art but a mere mechanical operation which 
can be performed by anybody, and does not require any 
artistic knowledge or skill. Of course it is understood that in 
the first instance the design to be stencilled must be made bya 
designer. In the discussion which followed Mr. Silver’s 
lecture Mr Lewis F. Day spoke upon the subject of colour. 
He said, “ English colour was infinitely better than French or 
German colour,” &c. Now to talk in this manner is simply 
ridiculous and absurd. It is a recognised fact both by artists 
as well as the art-loving public that the French stand first as 
regards brilliancy, harmony and the arranging of colours. It is 
only within the last few years that we in England are returning 
to pure, brilliant and harmonious colouring. When the so. 
called “ Queen Anne style” was the fashion, our artists copied 
the old and faded paintings, tapestries, &c., which were 
covered with the dirt of centuries, old varnish, &c, for- 
getting that when these works were first done they were 
brilliant in colour, and that fading, the dirt of centuries, &c., as 
I have said above, have made them the sad tints of the 


present day. Those were sad days. Dirty greys, muddy 
browns, and bilious greens and yellows predominated. From 
this we went to the other extreme, and adopted the French 
colouring and designs, such as Louis XIV. XV. and XVI. 
As regards wall-papers, textile fabrics, &c., even now, with 
our advanced knowledge, we are far behind the French in 
colouring and design. But to return to the stencil. As I have 
said before stencilling is not art, but a mere mechanical 
process to reproduce the designer’s work and to repeat the 
stencil pattern. In the old State bedrooms at the Louvre, in 
Paris, the walls have been papered and the pattern stencilled 
upon these papered walls. When this work was done (a great 
many years ago) there were no printed wall-papers known as 
we have them now. Tapestry was largely used, and I suppose, 
this being a rather costly wall-covering, they substituted the 
stencil pattern on papered walls. In first-class artistic decora- 
tion stencils are not employed with the exception of a few 
cases, such as for borders, &c, where the pattern has to be 
repeated, and after the stencil pattern is finished it is gone 
over by an artist, who retouches almost the same as in photo- 
graphs. In the course of the discussion Japanese colouring 
was also mentioned. I quite agree that the Japanese are 
pre-eminent in their colouring, and that we cannot do better 
than go to them for ideas in beauty, harmony and. effect. 
Both the French and Germans have done so long ago.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, 
HENRY H. B. SAnc. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. George A. Lawson, A.R.S.A., the sculptor who has 
recently completed the frieze for the new Municipal Buildings 
at Bath, is engaged on a series of statues for the new buildings 
surrounding the Old Roman Bath. The statues will surmount 
the colonnade and comprise eight of fhe Roman governors who 
were in Britain. Mr. Lawson has just completed models for 
three, viz. Julius Czesar, Claudius Czesar and Hadrian, 


Mr. T. T. Empsall, a Yorkshire archzologist, has died in 
Bradford in his seventy-second year. He was the president 
of the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society, and for 
eleven years a member of the Town Council. His researches 
into the history of Bradford were extensive and painstaking, 
and many papers relating to local archzology by him were 
valued. 

Mr. James Abernethy, one of the engineers of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, died on Sunday night at his residence, 
Whiteness, Broadstairs, at the age of eighty-one. He was a 
past president of the Institution of Civil Engineers and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He was mainly. 
employed in harbour works. Mr. Abernethy had been in 
failing health for some time. ; 


The Completion of the decoration of the upper portion of 
the choir‘of St. Paul’s Cathedral with mosaics will be celebrated 
at the afternoon service on Easter Eve (Saturday, April 4), 
when a special Ze Dewm will be sung. The Lord Mayor and 
the Corporation of London will attend in state. 


Mr. A. R. Scott, as president of the newly formed Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association, consisting of architects’ 
assistants, delivered the inaugural address entitled “The 
Grammar of Gothic Architecture.” 


The Edinburgh Architectural Association will to- 
morrow (Saturday) visit Dundas Castle and Kirkliston Church, 


At the Society of Arts’ Meeting (Indian Section) om 
Thursday, the 19th inst , the subject will be “ The Great Land- 
slip at Gohna, in Gurhwal, and the Measures adopted to 
prevent Serious Loss of Life.” ee ty 

The Surveyors’ Institution meet on Monday, March 16, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. Arthur C. Pain on the 
“Light Railways Bill, 1896.” 5 Way 

Lord Iveagh has intimated to the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, his intention of presenting to the cathedral 
a peal of ten bells, which will cost 1,209/, 


The Students of the Institution of Civil Engineers will, on 
Thursday, the 19th inst, pay a visit to the Thames Ironworks, 
Blackwall. x 

The Simplon Tunnel Convention was on Saturday 
signed by the Ministers of Public Works, Finance and the 
Treasury on behalf of Italy, and also by representatives of 
Switzerland. 


The Winter Exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal 
Academy will close to-morrow (Saturday). 

Sir J. E. Millais, P.R A., has been unanimously elected 
an honorary member of the Royal Society of British Artists. 

Mr. F. W. Cross read a paper on “ The Walloon Church in 
the Crypt of Canterbury Cathedral in the Sixteenth Century ” 
at a meeting of the Huguenot Society on Wednesday... 
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THE Council of the Society of Architects are desirous 
of obtaining the views of provincial architects upon the 
question of registration. ‘They have therefore arranged to 
hold a series of meetings in the provinces, to which the 
best-known architects, who reside within a reasonable dis- 
tance of the localities chosen, will be invited. A meeting 
will be held in Cardiff on Monday next and in Bristol on 
Tuesday, at 7.30 o’clock p.M., when an address on “ The 
Statutory Registration of the Profession ” will be delivered 
by the hon. sec., Mr. Exiis Marsanp, and a resolution 
proposed. This will be followed by a general discussion of 
the subject. The points to be ccnsidered are :—The 
registration movement in 1886, what is registration ? 
registration in the professions, why is architecture not a 
profession ? the advantages of registration, some objections, 
how is registration to be obtained? the necessary provisions 
of a Registration Act, its objects, the authority to adminis- 
ter the Act, qualification for registration, the examining 
body, fines upon and disabilities of unregistered persons, 
the Registration Bill committee, the Bill promoted by 
them. 


Ir is not always advantageous to be a vicarious 
contractor, although one may assume the responsibilities 
left off by a candidate for a town councillorship, Mr. 
G. S. Goopiap, of Bolton, being true to his name, took 
over a contract entered into in that town by Mr. WILLIAM 
KEARNS, who could not carry it out because it would 
invalidate his candidature for the Corporation. It was 
agreed that Mr. Kearns, although he could not share in 
the profits, should become responsible for one-half of 
any losses that might arise. Corporation contracts are 
not always profitable, and in the Bolton case the loss 
amounted to 600/, Mr. Kearns demurred when a claim 
--was made on him for 300/,, but when the case came before 
Mr. Justice Cave it was decided against him, the amount 
due being left to a referee. Mr. ATHERTON, of Bolton, was 
selected for the office, and he found that the loss was 403/, 
which was still a large sum, inasmuch as the contract 
amount was 4407, The defendant put in a counter-claim 
for cartage amounting to 48/, and the plaintiff agreed to 
pay one-half of it. When application was made to Mr. 
Justice Cave for judgment, according to the referee’s 
report, there was no obstacle on either side. The plaintiff 
was declared entitled to 176/. 175. 4a, besides the cost of 
the action and the cost of the reference. Whether Mr. 
KEARNS would have been more successful if he carried out 
his contract is unknown, but the moral to be drawn from 
the case is that it is risky for any man who is entrusted 
with a Corporation contract to aspire to be a member of 
that body until he has completed all his engagements. 


In London the inability to distinguish between a drain 
and a sewer in a way that will accord with Acts of Parlia- 
ment causes much inconvenience to individuals and local 
authorities. In the country there is litigation impending 
which relates to another variety of the drainage problem. 
In other words, in what relation do highway authorities and 
the authorities of towns stand when an excess of rain-water 
has to be removed? A case of the kind was heard in 
Leeds on Saturday. A lodging-house keeper in Harrogate 
suffered loss through the inadequacy of the sewers in York 
Place. There could be no question about the injury. But 
counsel forthe defendants, the Harrogate Corporation, boldly 


set up the defence that the sewers were properly constructed | 


and were more than sufficient in area for all ordinary 
requirements. But no prevision could arrange for such 
extraordinary floods as fell occasionally during last year, 
or calculate the quantity of storm-water which would have 
to be conveyed. Surface-water should be looked after by 
the highway authorities, and did not come within the pro- 
vince of the sanitary authorities. The Judge considered 
in that case the latter should not have allowed surface- 
water to enter the sewers. Eventually a verdict for the 
plaintiff was given on the facts alone, leaving the legal 


questions involved for argument in the High Court. There 
is much need of a clear understanding on the subject. 
Corporations and local authorities in many places endeavour 
to exclude surface-water from the drains, and owners of 
houses are sometimes obliged to make some other provision, 
such as forming a well and carrying a conduit to it. But in 
most cases the expense is unnecessary, and could be avoided 
by making a little larger sewer. 


THE prices paid for pictures at Curistie’s Rooms on 
Saturday should trouble painters who have of late revelled 
in rewards which were out of proportion to those received 
by either architects or sculptors. It was difficult to obtain 
a hundred guineas for the work of Academicians who a few 
years ago were favourites. For the “y/as and Nymphs, by 
W. E. Frost, only 50 guineas were obtained ; Mr. Sant’s 
Student went for 28 guineas; F. R. PickEerscity’s Duke 
frederick Banishing Rosalind, 38 guineas; A. EL_Morer’s 
Death of Robert of Naples, 60 guineas; F. Hoiw’s Ordeal, 
85 guineas. Mr. Hoox’s Between Tides, which four years 
ago was sold for 745 guineas, fell to 305 guineas. That 
decline was less remarkable than Sir E. LaNpsEER’s Lion 
and the Lamb, which did not go beyond 190 guineas, 
although three years ago in the same room it realised 997/. 
The Lay of King Canute, by H. O’Nett, A.R.A., was sold 
for go guineas. P. F. PooLe apparently is rising in favour, 
for his Seventh Day of the Decameron rose to 420 guineas. 
One of Caxucort’s versions of Dutch Fishing Boats, ex- - 
hibited seventy years ago, realising 300 guineas, might also 
be considered satisfactory. 


THERE is no reason why there should be more con- 
fidence in the safety of a curnice than in any part of a 
building ; and for indulging ina belief of that kind a hotel- 
keeper at Bradford will have to pay the large sum of 800/, 
besides costs. In last May the front of the hotel up to the 
cornice level was renewed. The cornice appeared shaky, 
but in spite of the remarks on its condition the hotel- 
keeper would not allow it to be removed. When a 
plasterer commenced to remove the old plaster the cornice 
tell, and, as there was no hoarding, a man who was passing 
was seriously injured. ‘The action was brought against the 
hotel-keeper and the plasterer to recover damages. For 
the former it was contended that as he employed con- 
tractors the responsibility did not fall on him, and the 
plasterer likewise disclaimed responsibility as he was acting 
under orders. Mr. Justice Lawrence left the following 
questions for the jury to answer :—(1) ‘‘ Was the cornice in 
a dangerous condition to persons lawfully using the high- 
way?” (2) “Did the defendant McDonovuau, the hotel- 
keeper, know, or ought he to have known, of its condition 2?” 
(3) “ Did Locxwoon, the plastérer, contract to. take down 
the cornice ; was he engaged in taking it down at the time 
of the accident?” (4) “Was Lockwoop guilty of negli- 
gence in respect to the work he was doing; was the 
accident caused by his negligence, or did such negligence 
materially contribute to it?” ©The jury replied in the 
affirmative to questions 1 and 2, and in the negative to 
3and 4. Damages amounting to 80o0/. were awarded to the 
plaintiff, to be paid by the hotel-keeper, and the plasterer 
was exonerated. ‘The jury expressed regret that the general 
contractor was not included among the defendants. 


Mr. Jackson, R.A., has prepared an illustrated volume 
on the church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, which has 
been restored under his direction. The following is a 
summary of the contents :—r. Early history of St. Mary’s 
Church. Its use by the University during the Middle 
Ages. 2. Incidents of University history in connection 
with the church down to the trial of the Three Bishops in 
1556. 3. Incidents of University history in connection 
with the church during the reign of Etizapetu. 4, Incidents 
of University history in connection with the church till the 
removal of the last academic functions to other buildings, 
saving only the University sermons. 5. The steeple, transept 
and St. Catherine’s Chapel. 6. Tne congregation house 
and old library. 7. Adam de Brom’s Chapel. 8. The 
chancel, vestry, nave and aisles, and porch. 9. Subsequent 
history of the fabric. 10. The statues on the tower. 11. 
The monuments. The work will be issued from the Oxford 
University Press. 
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THE LAW OF BUILDING.* 


T was stated in evidence in the High Court a few days 
ago that the defendant in the case, who is a con- 
tractor, visited the plaintiff, and endeavoured to settle the 
case without the aid of a lawyer, for, said he, ‘‘lawyers are 
a pack of thieves.” He was not successful in_ his 
diplomacy. The plaintiff. preferred to be advised by 
lawyers and won. This instance ts worth consideration. 
To a great many people every branch of law is supposed 
to be represented by dishonest men. Lawyers have not, 
however, the monopoly of the imputation. It is very easy 
to doubt the honour, not only of all professional men, but 
of men in every class who seek to be trusted. Lawyers 
are suspected because so few people understand the 
rudiments of legal procedure. It is true that a man who 
conducts bis own case has generally a fool for a client, 
but it would often save much disappointment and 
anxiety if ‘individuals were able to realise the 
nature of the claims that are made upon them, as 
well as the defence which can be offered. Architects, 
builders and building owners are among those for whom 
that sort of knowledge is desirable. It is therefore a satis- 
faction to find that books on the laws of building, that 
are arranged in a manner which even an intelligent layman 
can understand, have to be reprinted. The new editions 
are not to be taken as signs of the growth of litigiousness 
among one important division of the community, but 
rather as evidence that rights and wrongs are considered 
before a case is handed over to a lawyer, in order that he 
may sustain it. ; 

In the third edition of ‘his volume on the “ Law of 
Building,” Judge EMpEN recognises the dual classes, for he 
says:—“It is to be hoped that the utility of the book will 
be found to be increased, and that not only the legal pro- 
fession, but also all who are concerned in land and the 
erection of buildings, will still find that it is, as it aims to 
be, a practical and complete work on the extensive subject 
of which it treats.” When a book has an aim of that kind 
care has to be taken in explaining principles to the 
uninitiated, and Judge EMDEN appears to have a talent for 
pellucid exposition. He shows a grasp of facts and a 
skill in marshalling cases which qualify a lawyer to become 
a writer of a text-book. The third edition may claim to be 
rather unique, for although it has been brought up to the 
present time, it is less bulky than its predecessor. The 
condensation is not without its advantages, although for one 
class of readers the detailed explanations may appear more 
satisfactory. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first part, 
which occupies less than half the number of pages, is 
expository, and treats of the following subjects, viz :—What 
building leases and agreements may be made; bills of 
quantities, specifications, tenders and sureties; the con- 
tract to build ; agreement for building lease and description 
of building land by plans; the architect, his duties and 
liabilities ; approval of work and certificates; performance 
of the work and payment; advances to builder; time, 
penalties and forfeiture ; death or bankruptcy of the builder 
or employer; property in building materials ; extras ; 
building becoming impossible; specific performance of 
building contracts and agreements for building leases ; 
damage caused by building operations; rent and rent 
charges and apportionment in building leases and grants ; 
building covenants; enforcing performance or restraining 
breaches of restrictive building covenants; rights and 
liabilities of assignees under covenants relating to building; 
roads and drains, c., for building; light; party walls and 
fences; support; gas and water; taxes, &c., and assess- 
ments caused by building. It cannot be said that any one 
of these chapters is superfluous. They comprise, as it 
were, all the vulnerable points of building works. 
architects may have to deal with a few of them, others with 
a larger number, but prudence demands that the risks 
attending them should be all realised in order, if prac- 
ticable, to insure that inconvenience to a client may not 


* The Law relating to Butlding, with precedents of building 
leases and contracts, and other forms connected with building, and the 
statute law relating to building, with notes and cases under the 
various sections. Third Edition. By His Honour Judge Emden, 
assisted by Henry Johnston, Barrister-at-Law. London: Knight & Co. 
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arise from indifference or neglect respecting any of them. 
Some may say an artist cannot be expected to attend to so 
many contingencies, and that the duty belongs to the 
building surveyor or the client’s lawyer, but whatever may 
be the division of labour or responsibility the difficulties are 
not to be evaded. 

One means towards attaining security is the employment 
of proper documents throughout the varied transactions to 
which building gives rise. Judge Emprn accordingly 
devotes the second part of his volume to ‘ Precedents,” or 
forms of contracts to build, agreements for building leases, 
building leases, mortgages, &c., ranging from the advertiseé- 
ment for tenders to mortgages on the building when com- 
plete, or agreements for arbitration respecting differences 
between the parties. In the third part of the book is a 
collection of statutes and by-laws relating to building. It 
is needless to say there is an exhaustive index to the 
contents. 

On Tuesday last Judge EMpEN, in hearing a case in 
the Lambeth County Court, in which the point involved was 
whether anybody who ordered a photograph of an object 
was not also entitled to the negative, suggested that when 
the public want negatives they should take care to éstablish 
a special contract. The advice might often be applied to 
many things in building, and it is repeatedly given in the 
Judge’s book. For example, although verbal or tmplied 
agreements respecting the appointment of an architect will 
often be upheid by the Courts, yet ‘‘if the agreement is one 
which is not to be performed within the space of one year 
from the making thereof, that is, is incapable of being 
completely performed within the year, it must be in writing ; 
and if the architect is retained by a corporation the agree- 
ment must be under seal.” Ifa client imagines the plans 
of his building, or copies of them, should form part of the 
family archives, the Judge says “it is advisable that 
a special provision should be inserted in the agree- 
ment as to the ownership of the plans.” It is also sug- 
gested that ‘all agreements should clearly set out the terms 
upon which probationary drawings, &c., are to be provided ; 
and, if it is intended that the architect should make a 
charge for such preliminary work under any circumstances, 
or, in any event, for work actually done, a special clause 
should be inserted to that effect.” In fact, if agreements 
were more general and were drawn in unambiguous words, 
litigation must be diminished. 

The doctrine of agreements, whether specific or implied, 
can be applied to many subjects, and, among others, to that — 
of responsibility for negligence in carrying out professional 
duties. It is hard enough to satisfy direct claims on an 


architect or surveyor, but at one time still more was de- 


manded, and simple acts involved a man in responsibilities 
to people of whom he was ignorant. In his last edition, 
Judge EmpEN introduces the following passage, which refers 
to a view of responsibility that might be considered as one 
of the results of the fusion of law and equity :— 

It was at one time held that valuers, recklessly valuing property 
for a mortgagor, were liable for loss sustained by a mortgagee who 
acted on such valuation. The same law would, no doubt, have been 
applied to an architect acting recklessly; but the law is no longer the 
same. In Le Lievre v. Gould, mortgagees of the interest of a builder 
uoder a building agreement advanced money to him from time to time 
on the faith of certificates given by a surveyor that certain specified 
stages in the progress of the buildings had been reached. The 
surveyor was not appointed by the mortgagees, and there was no 
contractual relation between him and them, In consequence of the 
negligence of the surveyor the certificates contained untrue statements 
as to the progress of the buildings, but there was no fraud on his part, 
and it was consequently decided that the surveyor owed no duty to the 
mortgagees to exercise care in giving his certificates, and that they 
could not maintain an action against him by reason of negligence. In 
the absence of any contract, an action for negligence cannot be main- 
tained where thete is no fraud. 


Like many lawyers, Judge EMDEN Is not an: advocate 
of arbitration, and it must seem an amateurish proceeding — 
to believers in the ancient system of dealing with evidence. 
It must be allowed, however, that few lawyers or judges 
possess the technical knowledge which is needed whenever 
constructive work is under consideration. There are 
barristers and solicitors who can deal with the subjects of 
patents almost as well as experts in mechanics. But it 
should be remembered that the number of disputed patents 
is so large, it is worth while to study the principles of 
mechanical engineering profoundly. The actions which 
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arise out of civil engineering, if not so common, relate to 
large sums of money, and such liberal fees, can be offered 
to counsel that study is rewarded. Besides, the construction 
of a railway is comparatively simple, for there is little 
skilled work introduced, anda lawyer could obtain sufficient 
knowledge of earthwork, drainage, ballasting, laying rails, 
&c., in'a comparatively short time. In building it is other- 
wise. A house is made up of an immense number 
of elements, and the most trifling may have its importance 
in an action at law. In fact, in his earlier editions Judge 
EMDEN found it necessary to introduce a glossary of terms 
for the benefit of lawyers. Whenso much has to be known, 
no matter how trifling may be the subjects, a barrister can- 
not be: at his ease when he is listening to statements in 
which the principal words employed are in what is to him 
a strange tongue. How many judges or Queen’s counsel 
would be able to interpret an ordinary bill of quantities? 
In the interests of justice as well as for reasons of economy, 
it is therefore preferable that an architect should act as the 
arbitrator in the contracts for which he assumes more or 
less responsibility, and for that reason we cannot approve 
of another passage which is introduced by Judge Empen 
in his latest edition :— 


The custom of appointing the architect of the employers as 
arbitrator, which is almost universal, is very dangerous for the 
builder, for the questions which are likely to arise for arbitration are 
generally questions which the architect in the course of his employ- 
ment has already had before him, and had to consider and to form 
some judgment upon ; but the builder having ayreed that the architect 
shall be arbitrator, cannot object to him on the ground that he might, 
under the circumstances, be suspected of bias towards his employers, 
and this is so, even if under the terms of the submission te may have 
to decide disputes involving the question whether he has himself acted 
with due skill and competence in advising his employers in respect of 
the carrying out of the contract. Appirently, the only exception to 
this rule arises when other matters likely to pervert the arbitrator’s 
judgment arise, or are discovered after the contract has been entered 
into, 


Judge EmpEN has, of course, to consider the interests 
of ail the parties to a building contract, and if he concludes 
that architects have contrived to secure more authority than 
“is usually given to agents, and that building owners and 
builders may therefore suffer, it rests with them to agree to 
a diminution of the architect’s powers. The day is far 
distant when owners and builders will arrive at a conclusion, 
and as long as that is the case surely there is reason for 
believing that the arbitratorship of the architect was not 
inspired by his seeking after his own interests. 

It is an advantage to know all that can be urged against 
the existing system of carrying out contracts, and Judge 
EMDEN presents all the subjects he treats under more than 
one aspect. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY: 


a (scape following pictures were purchased during the year by 

the trustees of the National Gallery :—“ The Vision of 
St. Eustace,” by Vittore Pisano; “The Descent of the Holy 
Ghost,” by Barnala da Modena; “The Hunting Party,” by 
Adam F. van der Meulen; ‘“‘ The Holy Family,” by Sebastiano 
del Piombo ; “Interior of a Church in Holland,” by Gerrit A. 
Berck-Heyde ; “Landscape, with Portrait of a Gentleman 
holding a Horse,” by George Stubbs, R.A.; ‘“ Covent Garden 
Market, with St. Paul’s Church,” by B. Nebot ; “A Gondola,” 
by Francesco Guardi; ‘““A Galiot in a Gale,’ by John S. 
Cotman ; “ Portrait Group,” by G. van den Eeckhout ; “St. 
Sebastian Crowned by Angels,” by Matteo di Giovanni; 
“Christ Rising from the Tomb,” by Gaudenzio Ferrari; “The 
Walk to Emmaus,” by Lelio Orsi; “Smugglers on the Irish 
Coast,” by Julius Caesar Ibbetson; “ Landscape, with a View of 
Oxford,” by Robert Ladbrooke; “ Head of St. John the Baptist,” 
Milanese school, sixteenth century. 

The bequests and donations to the Gallery were as 
follows :— 

“The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,” by Gheeraert 
David ; “ Portrait of a Lady,” Flemish School, fifteenth cen- 
tury; “Portrait of Lieutenant-Colonel Bryce McMurdo,” by 
Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A.; “A Betrothal,” by Don Diego de 
Silva y Velazquez ; “A Village Green in France,” by Francois 
S. Bonvin ; “ Portrait of Cardinal de Richelieu,’ by Philippe 
de Champaigne; “The Circumcision,” by Giovanni Bellini; 
“The Virgin and Child with Angels,” Italian School, fifteenth 
century ; “Christ driving out the Traders from the Temple,” 
by Domenico Theotocopuli ; “Sea-piece with Shipping,” by 
Hendrik Dubbels ; ‘A Street in Cairo,” by William J. Miiller ; 


“Calais Gate,” by William Hogarth ; a . seventeenth-century 
manuscript description of Hans Holbein’s picture of “The 
Ambassadors,” numbered 1314 in the National Gallery Collec- 
tion. 

The “ Sacking of a Church in the Time of John Knox,” by 
J. Prescott-Knight, R.A., offered ‘as a gift to the nation by 
Colonel Knight-Prescott, has been accepted for the National 
Gallery of Modern British Art. 

Of the four collections of Turner’s drawings and sketches 
available for temporary loan to provincial institutions, No. 1 
has been lent to the Grosvenor Museum at Chester, No. 2 to 
the Blackburn Art Gallery, and Nos. 3 and 4 remain at present 
deposited in the National Gallery. 

In conformity with the provisions of the National Gallery 
Loan Act of 1883, the following busts have. been lent to the 
National Portrait Gallery, London: —“The . Marquis of 
Wellesley,” by J. Bacon, R.A. ; “Sir Walter Scott,” ‘by Sir F. 
Chantrey, R.A.; “George Canning” (alter NolJlekens), by 
E. H. Baily, R.A. ; “Sir Isaac Newton” (after Roubilliac), by 
EK. H. Baily, R.A. ; “Dr. Johnson” (after ?), by E. H. Baily, 
R.A. ; “The Duke of Wellington” (after Nollekens), by E. H. 
Baily, R.A. ; “Grace Darling,” by D. Dunbar. 

In accordance with an arrangement made between. the 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum and the trustees 
and director of the National Gallery, some pictures by the old 
masters which were formerly in South Kensington Museum, 
and imperfectly seen, have been lent to the National Gallery, 
the National Gallery lending in return the following drawings :— 

Drawings by Peter de Wint.—Knaresboro’ Castle, View 
near Oxford, Lincoln Cathedral, Roman Canal, Kenilworth 
Castle, Bray on the Thames, Cornfield, Ivinghoe, A Road in 
Yorkshire, Harvest Time, Cottage and Harvesters, Bray on the 
Thames, Burning Weeds, A Warwickshire Lane, The Trent, 
View of Tours, Bridge over the Wytham, On the Eden, View 
of Nottingham, Hayfield, Yorks ; Westmorland Hills, Bishop’s 
Palace, Lincoln ; A Cornfield (sketch) and View of London. 

By Geo. Cattermole.-_Venice, Scene of Monastic Life, 
Scene of Monastic Life, Craigmillar Castle, Scene of Monastic 
Life and Stream and Mill. 

By Louis Haghe.—Council of War at Courtray. (National 
Gallery, No. 456.) 

By J. M. W. Turner, R.A.—Loch Long (630), Richmond 
($56), Priory, Bridlington (855), Moon Rising on Marshy Land, 
Knockholt, Kent ; Sea-shore Scene, Rocky Cliffs with Towers, 
Lake of Zug, Landscape, View from a Terrace, Sketch of a 
Cathedral, Sketch of a Sunset effect, Rocky Cliffs at the edge 
of a Lake, Portions of a Lake bounded by Mountains, Con- 
fluence of two Rivers with Buildings in the foreground and 
View of a River crossed by a Bridge. 

The authorities of the South Kensington Museum have lent 
the following pictures :—‘ Fishing in the River,” by Salomon 
von Ruysdael; “St. Dominic,” by Giovanni Bellini; “The 
Virgin, St. Joseph and Shepherds adoring the Infant Saviour” 
(a fresco), by Pietro Perugino; “Ships in a Gale,” by Ludolf 
Bakhuizen ; “Interior ot a Church,” by H. Steenwyck ; 
“Peasants warming Themselves,” by G. van Honthorst ; 
‘‘ Flower-piece,” by Rachel Ruysch; “ Flower-piece,” by 
Rachel Ruysch ; “The Crucifixion” (monochrome sketch), by 
P. P. Rubens ; “ The Nativity,” by N. Poussin ; “Angel with 
Key,” by S, Conca ; “ Portrait of a Senator,” Venetian School ; 
“Portrait of a Senator,” Venetian School; “A Dutch Town 
Hall,” by G. Berck-Heyde ; “ Portrait of a Lady,’ by Allan 
Ramsay ; “The Holy Family,” by A. Vivarini ; “The Garden 
of Eden,” attributed to Jan Brueghel ; “ The Virgin and Child, 
with St. John,” after L. da Vinci. 

Mr. George Salting having generously lent the following 
nine pictures for exhibition in the Gallery, the same have been 
placed on screens in the Central Octagon Hall :—“ The Virgin 
and Child,” attributed to Dierick Bouts ; “ Portrait of a Young 
Man,” by Petrus Cristus ; “ Portrait of a Man,” by Christoph 
Amberger ; “ Virgin and Child, with Donor,” by the Master of 
the Death of the Virgin, Co!ogne school; “ Portrait of a Man,” 
by Bartholomaus Bruyn; ‘Portrait of a Youth,” Venetian 
school, fifteenth century ; “Portrait of Costanza de’ Medici,” 
by Domenico del Ghirlandaio ; “ Portrait of a Lady as Mary 
Magdalene,” French or Flemish school; “Portrait said to be 
of the Duchesse d’Angouléme,” attributed to Francois Clouet. 

In addition to the series of water-colour copies made from 
works by early Italian and other painters, lent by the Arundel 
Society in 1889, twenty more copies have been lent by that 
Society, and the whole are now exhibited to the public in one 
of the ground-floor rooms in the west wing of the National 
Gallery. 

Fifty-four portraits belonging to the National Portrait 
Gallery, which had been deposited at intervals of time at the 
National Gallery, have been handed over to the director of the 
National Portrait Gallery for exhibition in the new building in 
St. Martin’s Place. 

The paved terraces on the south front of the National 
Gallery having become very much worn, have at the suggestion 
of the Earl of Meath, and with the approval of Her Majesty’s 
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Office of Works, been relaid with turf, which has improved the 
appearance of the front of the building. 

Some further rearrangements have been made in the hanging 
of the pictures. The four pictures by Paolo Veronese from the 
Earl of Darnley’s collection have been reframed and placed in 
the Central Octagon Hall, which is now hung entirely with 
pictures of the schools under Venetian influence. This allowed 
of some slight changes in the Venetian Room, No. VII., and 
Tintoretto’s famous picture of “ The Milky Way” was brought 
into a better position. In the Umbrian Room the placing of 
the large fresco by Perugino, lent by the South Kensington 
Museum, has involved some crowding of the other pictures, 
which however is only temporary. } 

The Gallery was visited by 472,548 persons on the public 
days during the year, showing a daily average attendance on 
such days (210 in number) of 2,250. 

On students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays) 41,515 persons 
were admitted between January 1 and December 31, 1895, the 
admission fees (at 6d. each) amounting to 1,037/. 175. 6d., as 
compared with 1,116/. 1s. 6@. received in 1894. 

The total number of students’ attendances at the National 
Gallery on Thursdays and Fridays throughout the year was 
20,359. Independently of partial studies, 887 oil-colour copies 
of pictures have been made, viz. 374 from the works of 89 old 
masters, and 513 from the works of 59 modern painters. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


T the meeting of the Glasgow Philosophical Society (Archi- 
A tectural Section) on Monday night, Mr. T, L. Watson, 
president, in the chair, a lecture was delivered by Mr. John 
Honeyman on“ Church Architecture in Scotland during the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

Mr. Honeyman said that on a recent occasion when 
addressing the members of the Glasgow Ecclesiological 
Society on this subject, he had directed attention chiefly to 
what might be called the development of ecclesiology in 
Scotland during the present century, and to those events in 
the ecclesiastical history of the country which had most directly 
affected its Church architecture. He proposed then when 
addressing the Architectural Society to confine himself more 
particularly to that aspect of the subject which was likely to 
be most interesting to them, and to bring-before them illustra- 
tions which would enable them to form some idea of what has 
been done and what progress has been made here in Church 
architecture during the last hundred years. 

A hundred years ago there was practically only one Church 
in Scotland. There were a few Dissenters, a few Episcopalians 
and a few Roman Catholics, but the Church of Scotland was 
truly the national Church. This state of matters, however, 
changed rapidly even within the first quarter of the century, 
the gradual disintegration of the Church culminating in the 
great secession of 1843, an event which had a most important 
effect on the architecture as well as the history of the: Church. 
We look in vain for any sequence of styles, as in the Middle 
Ages, distinguishing the different periods. We find that all 
sorts of styles were practised at all periods of the century, 
and there was a good deal of practising in no style at all. The 
result is that it is hardly possible to arrange our subject 
chronologically. . He proposed to try a different classification, 
and to consider what had been done under three sections :— 

(1) Compulsory architecture; (2) transactional: that is 
partly compulsory and partly voluntary; and (3) voluntary 
architecture. The Church of Scotland a hundred years ago 
was anything but a voluntary Church. The habit of giving was 
not cultivated earnestly till about the middle of the century. 
While the heritors were burdened with the whole cost of 
erecting churches, they naturally spent as little as was then 
possible. ‘They were compelled to do certain things and (with 
some notable exceptions, chiefly in towns) they fulfilled their 
legal obhgations, and nothing more. Now, while the legal 
obligations of heritors remain unchanged people generally 
come forward and voluntarily offer to defray the cost of doing a 
great deal more ; while in the case of guod sacra churches and 
dissenting churches of all kinds which have multiplied so 
enormously since the middle of the century, the cost is defrayed 
entirely by the free-will offerings of the people. The develop- 
ment of the voluntary principle in this way has done more 
than anything else to make the improvement of church archi- 
tecture possible. In the burghs, as has been already 
hinted, it is remarkable that the people did not grudge 
being assessed in order that the town churches should 
not be mere barns, but buildings creditable to the 
town. That was a very different state of matters from what 
exists now, but the need for it has happily passed away. Out- 
side the burghs a number of the more wealthy heritors spent, 
very much to their credit, a great deal more on new churches 
than they were obliged to do, so that to some extent their work 
also was voluntary. The result of this was that we had 
examples both of town and country churches erected before the 
middle of the century which displayed considerable architec: 


tural taste and skill, and which may be instructively compared 
with a similar class of work. Fortunately, speaking to a 
‘Glasgow audience, he hardly required to exhibit views of some 
of the important buildings he might mention, and instead of 
further extending his preliminary remarks he would make a 
short running commentary on the views. After exhibiting 
about seventy examples Mr. Honeyman said that, reviewing the 
work of the century, progress was apparent chiefly in Gothic 
architecture—there it was very marked. There was indeed no 
comparison between the Scotch Gothic of the first quarter and 
that of the last quarter of the century, between St. Paul’s in 
Perth, for example, and Govan parish church. But while 
many architects had mastered the style and were able to adapt 
it to modern requirements, it was a curious fact that modern 
requirements were rapidly assimilating to pre-Reformation 
requirements, which of course tended to limit the scope 
of originality. A hundred years had done little for Classic 
church architecture. The only notable development had been 
the work of the late Alex. Thomson, and it might, he thought, 
be safely said that no church in the Classic style had been 


erected during the century which was worthy of comparison — 


with the St. Vincent United Presbyterian Church—externally at 
least. So far as interiors were concerned it could hardly be 
said that we had improved on such examples as the West 
Church in Aberdeen or St. Andrew’s in our own city. As a 
rule, the effect of the interior seems to have been thought 
unworthy of attention till long after the disruption. The 
correct thing in the beginning of the century was a perfectly 
plain, flat, plastered ceiling. That is what we find in such out- 
wardly handsome buildings as the East Church, Aberdeen, 
Brechin Cathedral (as disfigured in the beginning of the 
century), and the large parish church of Dunbar. The latter is 
a peculiarly incongruous example. With very few exceptions 
Classic churches were treated in the same way. The idea of 
making the interior harmonise with the exterior took root 
slowly. The Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool, who were largely 
employed in designing Free churches about forty years ago, did 
much to encourage its growth ; but good-looking churches with 
interiors as bald and uninteresting as the compulsory kirks of 
the heritors continue to be built even to the present day. 
These are now generally for Presbyterian congregations, but 
we have now many examples of Presbyterian churches as 
admirable within as without. 

Another thing you may have noticed is that in the first part“ 
of the century we have hardly such a thing as a Gothic spire 
attempted. We have some good Classic spires, but one of the 
first respectable Gothic spires is that of Blythswood Church, 
Glasgow, erected in 1852 from designs by Mr. Emmet, of 
London. Previous to that, towers were in favour where the 
Gothic style was adopted, and we have a succession of more or 
less effective towers with corner pinnacles, those designed by 


the late David Hamilton being specially worthy of notice. The 


mania for spires set in about 1850, and was soon carried to 
excess. But although money was wasted on many paltry and 
badly-designed spires, a large number of well-proportioned and 
beautiful spires have been erected, enduring monuments of our 
architectural progress. One of the finest modern spires in the 
country was that of St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, designed by Sir 
Geo. Gilbert Scott. He thought it right to say of this building 
and of other Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches designed 
by Sir Gilbert Scott, Messrs. Pugin, Mr. Brooks, Messrs. 
Goldie & Child and other English architects, that while no 
doubt these were Scotch churches, they could not be regarded 
as examples of Scottish ecclesiastical architecture. They were 
for the most part very costly and beautiful buildings, but they 
were English, with all the mannerisms of their respective 
designers clearly legible. Although no doubt we were far 
behind in the beginning of the century, he thought there was 
no excuse for our countrymen going to England for their 
ecclesiastical architecture now. The works of Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, Mr. Blanc, Mr. Leiper and others, showed more 
freedom and originality, while in no respect were they inferior 
to the best work done by English architects in Scotland. 

The illustrations comprised churches by the following archi- 
tects among others, many of them now deceased:—J. Adam 
(Barony Church, 1801) ; Stark (St. George’s, Glasgow, 1807), of 
Edinburgh ; Gillespie Graham, ditto; Archd. Simpson, of 
Aberdeen, the architect of the North Church there (1829) and 
many fine Classic buildings ; William & John Smith, Aberdeen ; 
Wm. Burn; David Hamilton, architect of Hamilton Palace, 
&c., and many good churches ; Marshall & McKenzie, Aber- 
deen; J. T. Rochead, Glasgow ; Jas. Salmon; John Burnet ; 
Rickman ; Alex. Thomson ; Charles Wilson; W. Hay (archi- 
tect of St. Giles’s restoration) ; Hay, of Liverpool ; Emmet, of 
London ; Ellis & Wilson ; H. & D. Barclay ; Goldie & Child; 
Pugin & Pugin; Dr. Rowand Anderson; William Leiper ; 
J. B. Wilson ; J. J. Burnet ; J. A. Campbell ; John Honeyman ; 
Alex. Ross (architect of. Inverness Cathedral) ; Hippolyte J. 
Blanc ; H. Clifford ; Sir Gilbert Scott ; A. Marshall Mackenzie, 
Aberdeen ; John Baird; T. L. Watson; Stark & Rowntree ; 
Butterfield. 
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NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


4 Bote annual meeting of the Northern Architectural Associa- 

tion was held on the 11th inst. Mr. Jos. Oswald pre- 
sided. The hon. sec..(Mr. A. B. Plummer) ‘read the annual 
report, which reported increasing success of the Association. 
Since the last report 3 members, 7 associates and 8 students 
had been elected, and the membership was now : members, 45 ; 
associates, 58; students, 4o; total, 143. On September 14 
circulars were issued stating that with a view to encouraging 
students to prepare for the examination, the Association offered 
first prizes of 2/. 2s. and 1/. Is. for the best set of drawings as 
required for the final examination of the Institute, and similar 
prizes for the probationary work of the intermediate examina- 
tion. Four sets of drawings and forty-four sheets of inter- 
mediate drawings had been sent in and the assessors had 
awarded the first prize to Mr. S. M. Mould, and the second to 
Mr. R. P. Twizell. The Art Department of Durham College 
of Science having approached the Association with respect to 
the establishment of an architectural course of study, a special 
meeting of the Association was held on December 14 and a 
resolution passed in favour of the general features of the cur- 
riculum suggested to the college by Mr. R. Dunn, which was 
similar to that published by the Association in 1893. The 
President and the hon. secretary had been elected members of 
the committee of the Art Department of the College, which 
was entrusted with the preparation of the scheme of instruction 
for those intending to become architects. The hon. treasurer 
(Mr. J. T. Cackett) read the financial statement, which showed 
that the receipts for the year, including a balance of 18/7. 115. 7a. 
from last year, reached 110/. 4s. 7d¢., and that after the deduc- 
tion of expenses there was a balance in hand of of. 75. 7a. The 
Chairman said the proposed appointment of a professor of 
architecture at the Durham College of Science was a very im- 
portant matter, and he hoped that something would be done in 
that direction during this year. The reports were adopted. 
Mr. A. M. Dunn was elected president of the Association for 
the ensuing year, Mr. F. W. Rich, vice-president ; Mr. A. B. 
Plummer, hon. secretary; Mr. J. T. Cackett, hon. treasurer ; 
and Mr. H. C. Charlewood, hon. librarian. Votes of thanks 
were accorded to the retiring president (Mr. Oswald), and to 
Mr. Plummer (the hon. treasurer). 


THE HOLBORN-STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


N a letter to the Z7mes Mr. Jackson, A.R.A., writes :— 
Those who took part in the protest against the destruction 
of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand some years ago, which then 
formed part of the scheme for improving the Strand, will 
welcome the new proposals of the London County Council for 
the Strand and Holborn improvements, which leaves St. Mary’s 
Church standing. 

May I be allowed, as on the’ former occasion, to trouble you 
with a few words in the interests of London street architecture ? 
St. Mary’s Church is now not only to be saved but to be treated 
with ceremony, and made the object towards which the new 
street, 100 feet in width, is to be directed, so that the flank of 
the church will close the vista. 

But, while rejoicing over the safety of the church, may I 
point out that there are other considerations which should not 
be overlooked? It is not enough to leave our good buildings 
standing ; we must set them properly in their surroundings, 
and take care that they are seen as their designers intended 
them to be seen. 

Now Gibbs never intended his church of St. Mary-le-Strand 
to be seen sideways. The end view from the west is that for 
which he worked with such excellent results. The sides of 
his church he supposed would always be confined between 
Very few people indeed have 
observed the effect of the steeple seen sideways or discovered 
the singular inequality of its sides. Gibbs has left us the 
explanation of this. Originally his church was not to have had 
a steeple at all. Some way off in front was to have been a 
jiofty column with a statue of Queen Anne. But the Queen 
never got her column and statue ; she died before it was begun, 
the idea was given up, and the stone was used for a steeple 
instead, The church being then 20 feet above ground Gibbs 
could not make the steeple more than 14 feet from east to west, 
but was able to spread it out to satisfactory proportions north 
and south. It ought, he says, to have been square. As it is, 
nobody notices that it is not square, but if the proposed new 
street is driven straight at it the slenderness of the side view, in 
which the steeple dwindles to a minaret, will strike every eye, 
and Gibbs’s design would suffer a manifest injustice. 

The remedy is very simple. There is a fine building in the 
Strand close by which would form an admirable close to the 
vista of the new street. It is only necessary to draw the line 
of the new street a few degrees further west and direct it to the 
front of Somerset House instead of the side of St. Mary’s 
Church, St. Mary’s would then stand with excellent effect at 
the side of the new approach instead of in the centre of it, 
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while Somerset House would close with befitting dignity what 
promises to be one of the most imposing thoroughfares in 
London. 

Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., adds :—-Mr. Jackson, A.R.A., clearly 
showed the undesirability of this proposed thoroughfare leading 
up to the flank of St. Mary-le-Strand. This’ church, which, 
when viewed from the west, is one of the most picturesque and 
happily-designed in London, was never-intended to be the end 
of a long vista from the north, and would look ridiculous in such 
a position, ; 

With new streets bifurcating where the avenue would cross 
Stanhope Street, one westward joining the Strand at Wellington 
Street and the other eastward to St. Clement Danes (which 
new streets would drain the main thoroughfare of 99 per cent. 
of its traffic), it is impossible to understand why this magnifi- 
cent avenue, 100 feet wide, should be carried on southwards 
beyond the bifurcation to St. Mary-le-Strand, except on the 
supposition that it is intended ultimately to destroy this much- 
admired church and continue the avenue south of the Strand 
to a new bridge. This bridge, if immediately opposite, would 
cross the river so near Waterloo Bridge as to hide it and the 
lower storeys of Somerset House from the Embankment east- 
wards. This would not only involve the destruction of St. 
Mary-le-Strand, but deprive us of what is, perhaps, our finest 
river view. 


DARENTH PARISH CHURCH. 


ee Rev. H. Bingham Stevens, vicar of Darenth, Kent, 

writes to make an appeal on behalf of his parish church, 
the spire of which was struck by lightning on the 3rd inst. in 
the course of a storm of great violence. ‘ The shingles,” Mr. 
Stevens says, “have been stripped in a broad line from the 
north face, and other damage done to the stonework of the 
tower and the guttering of the church roof. Perhaps some of 
those thousands who have visited the locality, attracted by the 


opening out of the Roman villa, or others interested in the 


Roman archeological value of the ancient church dating from 
the seventh century, might be disposed to help in this unfore- 
seen emergency. ‘he parish consists almost entirely of poor, 
and it is only a few years since, in connection with other sub- 
stantial work done at considerable cost, the shingling and other 
decayed portions of the spire were thoroughly renewed. I may 
also mention that at the present time we are engaged in the 
effort to raise a fund for the restoration of the church porch, 
which is in a dilapidated state, and the additional expense 
which has now to be met has placed a further difficulty in our 
way. I shall be glad to receive and make acknowledgment of 
any sums kindly sent me for the repair fund.” 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


a meeting of the Berks County Council on Saturday a 


aif 
| A letter was read from the Charity Commissioners forward- 


ing a draft of the scheme for the application of part of the 
endowment of Christ’s Hospital, such part representing part of 
the endowment under the charity of John and Frances West. 
The Corporation of Newbury asked for an expression of opinion 
of the County Council on the matter. Mr. Money, on behalf 
of Newbury, alleged that by this scheme not only had the 
intentions of the founders clearly expressed by will been set 
aside, but the privileges of the descendants of John and 
Frances West had been confiscated, and the only recognition 
they received was that in case of equal merit in competition for 
scholarships preference was given to them. Mr. Money moved 
that the question should be referred to a committee to report to 
the Council. Mr. H. W. Russell, a member of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, in seconding the motion, said this 
noble charity had been brought to the verge of ruin, and they 
all hoped that the present scheme, would be set aside: The 
Rev. J. W. Spurling said the scheme alienated funds which 
could be devoted to technical education in the county. The 
motion was supported by other members of the Council and 
was carried. 


EOINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Avie the meeting of this Association Professor Patrick Geddes 
delivered a lecture on “Town and Gown: Some Conjoint 
Possibilities of Architecture and Education in Edinburgh.” 
By instancing the Greek temple and theatre, the Roman 
aqueduct and amphitheatre, ,Medizeval abbey and cathedral, 
town-house and belfry, modern engine-house and _billiard- 
room, tenement and villa, shop and school, he showed how ~ 
the architect pre-eminently supplied the wants and expressed 
the ideals and limitations of his time ; and he argued that the 
history of architecture was thus unintelligible apart from 
general history, and that architectural history thus involved 
a corresponding social outlook. He gave a survey of the 
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———————————————————————————— 
historic development of Edinburgh from feudal times onward, 
and more particularly through the successive periods of modern 
architecture. Thus in Parliament House or Register House, 
he said, they had the ascendency of law; in the monuments 
and museums of history and romance, in the churches of 
religion, in the banks, insurance offices, Drumsheugh Gardens, 
distilleries and railway-stations of the capital, and finally in the 
School of Medicine or the M‘Ewan Hall, in the asylum or 
observatory, the influence of education. 


TESSERZ. 
Cotman’s Architectural Etchings. 


OTMAN displays a rare, it may perhaps be said an unique, 
& power of combining architectural accuracy with pictorial 
effect and largeness of treatment with truthful suggestion of 
detail. Content to represent a beautiful building in the state 
of crumbling decay in which he finds it, without making an 
attempt at restoration, he takes the same manifest delight in 
the intermingling of stone and tile and rows of bricks, with 
cracks in the plaster and the very grain of the wood of an old 
door, as in tracing the elegant foliage of a capital or the 
grotesque enrichments of a later Norman arch. Yet with his 
great mastery in the rendering of varied texture there is no 
painful elaboration of detail. His treatment of light and shade 
is always broad and massive, and expressive at the same time 
of sunshine or gloom and of the true and most worthy character 
of the object portrayed. The skies in particular, with their 
big round and towering cumuli, are carefully harmonised with 
the forms of the buildings, contrasting with their square- 
ness and giving them height and dignity. Direct and firm in 
his use of the point, he sets up a model of economy in artistic 
labour, often making the same lines Serve for tone and texture, 
and imparting to mere white paper an expression of solidity 
which others would fail to obtain by elaborate shading. Some 
of his force of effect may have been derived from a study of 
Piranesi, of whose etchings he was a great admirer, but the 
chief merits of his work in black and white appear to be 
original. 


Decorated Transition. 

‘The transition from the Decorated to the Perpendicular 
style is less obvious than in the earlier styles, but examples of 
it are, perhaps, quite as numerous, though more frequent in 
some districts than in others. In Norfolk they are especially 
abundant, some of the finest churches in that county, as 
Worstead, Ingham, &c., having been built just at the period 
when this change was taking place—the latter half of the four- 
teenth century ; in Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire numerous 
examples may also be found. The tower and spire, and some 
other parts of King’s Sutton Church, Northamptonshire, afford 
a good specimen of the transition ; the north door is Per- 
pendicular in form with Decorated details. In many of these 
cases the tracery partakes a good deal of the French Flam- 
boyant character, 


Glasgow Cathedral. 


John Murdo, the great Scotch master mason, who had 
“ Melros in kepying,” is said to have been the builder of the 
pile dedicated by John Achaius to St. Mungo, in 1136, It 
stands 100 feet above the level of the river, is 319 feet long 
from west to east, 63 feet broad, 90 feet high in the choir and 
63 in the nave; is supported by 147 pillars; lighted by 157 
windows, but never assumed the perfect crucial form from the 
south transept (as happened in the neighbouring instance of 
Paisley Abbey Church), never having been completed, although 
founded. The altitude of the exquisite central tower is 225 
feet. The roofing of the cathedral with lead, by Bishop 
Spottiswood, previous to 1615, has been the means of retaining 
it in excellent preservation; although one portion of ‘the 
unfinished transept was characteristically known as ‘ the 
dripping aisle” The castle or residence of the bishop adjoined 
the cathedral], but its remains were removed in the early part 
of the century, and the Glasgow Royal Infirmary erected on the 
site, Sir Walter Scott’s description of the cathedral crypt, the 
reputed burial-place of St. Mungo, the founder of the cathedral, 
is known. This crypt is a dense colonnade of sixty-five pillars, 
some of which are 18 feet in circumference; and, although 
18 feet in height, are buried some 5 or 6 feet in mortal mould, 
so that its extensive range of low-browed, dark and twilight 
vaults are exactly such as are used for sepulchres. Whilst 
used as a church for two centuries and a half after the 
Reformation, this must have continued to be one of the most 
singular places of worship in Europe, recalling the churches in 
the catacombs of ancient Rome and early Christianity. 
Pennant observes, that the congregation might truly say, 
Clamavi ex profundis. The cathedral churchyard is literally 
flagged over with flat monumental stones, and “though roofed 
only by the heavens,” “its precincts,” as Sir Walter Scott says, 
“resemble the floor of one of our old English churches, where 


the floor is covered ‘with sepulchral inscriptions,” reminding 
him of the roll of the prophet, which was “ written within and 
without, and there was written therein lamentations and 
mourning and woe.” It is within the cathedral that fragments 
of the more ancient tombs vainly invite the passenger in 
obsolete language to the obsolete act of prayer for the Souls of 
the departed. The only rich tomb spared at the Reformation 
was that belonging to the ancient family of Stewart, of Minto, 
who, from the period of James I. downwards, enjoyed the 
dignity of the Provostship of Glasgow. 


Small Masonry. 


It is curious to notice how truly small stones seem to be 
appropriate to the requisites of Pointed architecture. An arch 
is the skilful adjustment of stones not long enough to go across 
so as to span over a space and support a weight. Hence a 
metallic development of architecture would probably reject the 
arch because a strong metal bar may be of any length, and 
would be sufficiently strong for the top of almost any aperture, 
Whence it seems to be a gross unreality to cut a whole window- 
head, with arch and tracery, out of one block of stone large 
enough to cover the whole window-opening, Yet this mockery 
has been resorted to in the Houses ot Parliament—to mention 
a rather conspicuous instance. But without any reference to 
principles, few will doubt that, for whatever reason, the smal} 
masonry of ancient work is far more effective than the finest 
building on the modern plan with huge stones laid in regular 
courses. Some have thought that this difference arises from 
the fact that the smallness of parts gives increased scale to the 
whole ; others, that from the regularity of courses in modern 
masonry there comes a too great preponderance of the hori- 
zontal lines in the building. But this question we cannot now 
discuss. Suffice it to say that it is now becoming generally 
acknowledged that there is a great difference between Pointed 
and Classical masonry, and that the smaller size of the stones 
and the irregularity in laying them are main characteristics of 
the former style. But of the attempts to copy ancient masonry 
there are few which are not great failures. It was easily seen 
that the primness of modern quoining was not only tame and 
dull but utterly unlike old work ; but it was not found so easy 
to remedy the fault. Builders began to try irregular quoining 
and we soon saw prodigies of irregularity. On one side of the 
angle there would be three stones of different lengths running 
into the wall ; then two running into it on the other side ; then 
perhaps one and again three on no plan or principle whatever. 
The quoins became distressingly jagged, and after being pained 
one wonders why it need be so jagged. A more close observa- 
tion of ancient work would enable us to detect some principle 
of order in its seeming irregularity. We believe that the very 
natural and reasonable alternation of long and short stones— 
which is seen in its primitive simplicity in Anglo-Saxon 
masonry, of which indeed it is considered a great character- 
istic—was always retained, though not in so harsh and cramped 
a form. The mason took long and short stones alternately, 
but was not careful to make them all tail into the wall of the 
same length, nor even to keep them of the same thickness. 
Perhaps this is one great reason why brick quoins to a random 
wall are so particularly ugly, as brick can scarcely be used for 
quoins unless with the strictest uniformity. — 


Devonshire Churches. 


Breadth and extent of building are among the striking 
characteristics of the churches in Devonshire. The former is 
perhaps more remarkably conspicuous than the latter. Triple 
aisles—those on the side of the chancel and body, in many 
cases as wide, or nearly as wide as the centre space—almost 
unifogmly compose the plan, whose general figure, as seen in 
its complete elevation, has seldom sufficient height to give the 


triple gables which terminate the roof a graceful external ap- 


pearance. A tower of stately proportions at the west end or 
on the south side was calculated to ennoble the design ; but 
Barnstaple and Bideford and some other large churches have 
towers remarkable for their insignificance ; and perhaps the 
ancient fashion of building churches in Devonshire could not 
be exemplified by instances more ungraceful than these, for, 
generally speaking, magnificence and extent of structure are 
not united in the ecclesiastical architecture of Devonshire. A 
strong and striking distinction between the body and chancel 
is a handsome character which does not generally belong to: 
the churches in this county. A long undivided line of roof 
usually extends from the east to the west end, and spans an 
area with sides exactly parallel, though not always precisely 
uniform in their design, The church of Broad Clyst, which in 
some respects is an exception to these remarks, invites the 
attention of the traveller, and should be admired in the adjoin- 
ing county of Somerset. It was built in the fifteenth century, 
and in the words of Dr. Johnson is an “ edifice of loftiness and 
elegance equal to the highest hopes of architecture.” It will 
be observed that the apex of the chancel is somewhat exceeded 
in elevation by that of the nave ; but even this building, with 
all the fascination of its design, is far inferior in the beauty of 
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its}relative proportions to such churches as Wrington, St. John’s 
in Glastonbury, High Ham, Huish and East Brent in Somer- 
setshire, as perfect models of churches of the class under con- 
sideration, and in which the beauty of the design is enhanced 
by the contracted proportions of the chancel, the double set of 


gables and the pleasing informality in the height of the walls | 


and the size of the windows. 


Roman Coins in Britain. 


The coins of most of the earlier emperors are comparatively 
scarce, but towards the latter end of the third century, when 
Carausius wrested the province from Diocletian and Maximian 
they suddenly increase in number ; and those of the ten years 
during which the island maintained its independence far exceed 
those of any other reign, although the coins of many of the 
subsequent emperors are very numerous. This may probably 
be ascribed to a local cause. 
manded the Roman fleet which was stationed in the Channel 
to guard the coasts of Britain and Gaul from the incursions of 
the Franks and Saxons, who had already begun to be trouble- 
some, Carausius subdued the pirates, but was himself sub- 
sequently accused of allowing them to carry off booty, which 
he intercepted before they reached their own harbours, and 
appropriated to his own use instead of sending it to the 
treasury at Rome, Maximian having given orders for the 
degradation of his accused admiral, the latter, anticipating the 
worst, sailed with the fleet to Britain, of which, by the aid of 
the legions there stationed, and one or more quartered in Gaul, 
he obtained complete possession. There can be little doubt 
that the Rutupine coast was the scene of many important 
events which, unrecorded by the pen of history, must be pre- 
sumed to have occurred during the dismemberment of the 
province from the Roman empire. The fleet which aided 
Carausius in his successful adventure probably had its chief 
quarters at Rutupize—a station, above all others, important for 
communicating with Gaul and Germany. The unusual number 
of coins of this emperor and of his successor, Allectus, found 

-near Richborough, show certainly that the place was well 
occupied during their reigns. The denarii of Carausius, 
marked RS R., were probably struck at Rutupiz ; there seems 
to be no other feasible interpretation of these letters, and this 
mode of explaining them is perfectly consistent with numismatic 
formulz, as well as with local circumstances. The gold and 
silver coins of Carausius bear usually, in the exergue, the letters 
ML., or RSR, denoting, as is suggested, Londinium and 

- Rutupie as the places of minting, and where probably Carausius 

himself mostly resided. The number of coins of Carausius and 

Allectus found at Richborough is the more striking when it is 

considered that they are by no means generally common, 
and that the silver are of the highest rarity. On the 
contrary, coins of the Constantine family are found everywhere 
in profusion, but numerous as they occur at Richborough, they 
bear a very inferior propertion to those of the two Romano- 
British emperors, when the length of reigns is compared. 


Durer’s Sketches. 


About eighty years ago, in the archives of the now extinct 
patrician family of the Pfinzings, a sketch-book of Albert 
Direr’s was discovered at Nuremberg containing the portraits 
of nearly all the persons he had found .at Augsburg in 1518, 
and those he took in the Netherlands—in all about seventy 
original sketches. Herr Derschau, a captain in the Prussian 
army, then residing in Nuremberg, became the proprietor of 
this book, which he added to a large and valuable collection, 
the resuit of a long life’s labour. But these drawings were not 


all inthe state in which Diirer left them; many of them were’ 


separated from each other, some had to be traced as far as 
Leipzig, while the greater part had been, bya person apparently 
suffering from a lack of better employment, carefully cut out 
by their outlines and pasted down upon fresh sheets, such as 
they were. Herr Derschau sold about half of them to Herr 
Nagler, postmaster-general of Prussia. Upon the death of this 
gentleman they were purchased, along with the rest of his 
collection, by the Prussian Government, and since 1829 have 
therefore reposed in the print-rooms of Berlin ; portraits of 
Margaret of the Netherlands, of Thomas .Polonius, and of the 
Portuguese consuls are among the number. Nearly the other 
half of the Diirer drawings in Herr Derschau’s possession he 
sold at a later period to Herr Heller of Bamberg ; among 
them were thirty-one of the portraits mentioned in the diary. 
All that did not pass into Heller’s hands were put up to public 
auction in 1825. Wilibald Pirkheimer was the owner of a 
quantity of the productions of his friend’s pencil, which he 
valued as much for their own as for the artist’s sake. He had 
no son, and Felicita, his daughter, transferred herself, her 
father’s wealth, and his collection to the family of the Imhofts, 
by whom the latter was treasured during many generations, 
until, like too many treasures in Nuremberg, it was broken up, 
and a portion of it became the property of Lord Arundel. 
The collections of the late Duke Albert of Sachsen Teschen 
and that of Heller, as bequeathed by him to the town of 


Carausius, it is well known, com-. 


Bamberg, afford perhaps on the whole the best examples of 
Diirer’s varied studies and of the peculiar and thoughtful treat- 
ment of his subjects. “Nothing escaped his observation. 
Illuminations, copies from Paris Bordone, studies from the 
nude, skulls, armour and Madonnas are mixed up with coats- 
of-arms, noroscopes, plans of fortifications, architectural designs, 
nameless faces of men and women, costumes, trees, wings of 
birds, sprays of forget-me-not and bunches of violets as blue 


| and bright as if fresh picked in some Franconian field. Of his 


ciligence we may form some idea from the fact that shortly 
before his death his own list enumerated no less than 1,254 
pieces, in which he did not probably include those impressions 
‘which were from time to time taken from his engraved blocks. 


Moisture in Wood. 

According to M. Leplay, green wood when cut down con- 
tains about 45 per cent. of its weight of moisture. In the 
forests of Central Europe wood cut down in winter holds at the 
end of the following summer more than 4o per cent. of water. 
Wood kept for several years in a dry place retains from 15 to 
20 per cent. of water. Wood which has been thoroughly 
desiccated will, when exposed to air under ordinary circum- 
stances, absorb 5 per cent. of water in the first three days and 
will continue to absorb it until it reaches from 14 to 16 per cent. 
as anormakstandard. The amount fluctuates above and below 
this standard according to the state of the atmosphere. 
M. Violette found that by exposing green wood to a tempera- 
ture of 212 deg. Fahr. it lost 45 per cent. of its weight, which 
accords with observations of M. Leplay. He further found that 
by exposing small prisms of wood half an inch square and 
8 inches long, cut out of billets that had been stored for two 
years, to the action of superheated steam for two hours, they 
lost from 15 to 45 per cent. of their weight according to the 
temperature of the steam, which varied from 257 deg. Fahr. to 
437 deg. Fahr. (125 deg. C. to 225 deg. C.). 


Building in the Sixteenth Century. 


About 1575 Philibert Delorme wrote :—“ I desire to inform 
you that for thirty years gone and more I have observed in 
diverse places that the major part of those who have made or 
desire to make edifices have begun them even so hastily as 
they have lightly considered of them; thereby has resulted 
most often repentance and derision, which always follow those 
ill-advised. In such wise that they who think to understand 
truly that which they would do have required the contrary of 
that which was possible and ought, indeed, to be done. And» 
if by good chance they sought from some one advice touching 
their resolve and undertaking, it was a master mason, or master 
Carpenter, as one is wont to do, or perhaps some painter, some 
notary, ,or others who hold themselves for well-informed, 
and for the generality have hardly better judgment and counsel 
than those who ask it from them. Oftentimes, likewise, I have 
seen great personages who have deceived themselves, for as 
much as the most part of those who are about them never 
wishing to gainsay them, or desiring to please them, or, indeed, 
because they themselves lack understanding, answer straight- 
way with the words, ‘It is well said, my lord; it is a fine 
invention, it is very well imagined, and shows truly that you 
have an excellent understanding ; never will such another work 
be seen in the world.’ But the flatterers think quite otherwise, 
and talk of it behind his back, or perhaps elsewhere. In this 
wise many seigneurs cheat themselves and are satisfied with 
their achievements.” 


Frames of Pictures. 

If a frame is necessary to a picture, engraving or drawing 
to isolate it from the objects found in the vicinity, it is always 
more or less injurious to the illusion the painter or designer 
wished to produce when the frame becomes too emphatic. Gilt 
frames accord with large pictures painted in oil if in the picture 
there is no representation of a gilded object, or at least so near 
the frame as to render it easy for the eye to compare the 
painted gold with the metal itself. There is, for example, a 
piece of Gobelins tapestry in Paris representing a figure with 
a torch standing near an altar. The yellow silk and wool in 
the altar are entirely eclipsed by the gold ornament which is 
spread over the frame, which is mahogany. Bronze frames 
which have but little yellow brilliancy do not injure the effect 
of an oil-painting, although it may represent a scene lighted 
artificially by candles, torches or a conflagration. Whenever 
black frames appear sufficiently detached from the picture they 
are favourable to large subjects. Care must, however, be taken 
that the browns in the work near the frame do not lose much of 
their vigour. For many landscape scenes a grey frame is 
suitable, especially if there should be a dominant colour in the 
picture and’ the grey is lightly shaded with the complementary 
of that colour. Gilt frames serve for engravings and litho- 
graphs which are printed in black if more or less margin of 
white paper is left. Frames of yellow wood answer for litho- 
graphed landscapes, and the effect of the plate can be modified 
by mounting it on tinted paper whenever a white margin is no 
considered as desirable. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Brrore long carburetted water-gas is likely to be used in 
many towns. In Edinburgh, befcre coming to a decision 
about its adoption, Professor CRuM Brown was asked to 
investigate whether any danger from its use was likely to 
arise. In his report he says that in the case of coal-gas the 
great safeguard against poisoning was the powerful odour of 
the gas. 


benzene vapour present in the gas. Benzene vapour was 


present in carbduretted water-gas also, and to as great an | 
extent as in coal-gas, and there was a similar smell. He. 


found that carburetted water-gas in the air of a room 
became very offensive from its smell long before it was 
dangerous as a poison. When it leaked into rooms where 
people were asleep, or where people were unaccustomed 
tothe use of gas for lighting purposes, the danger 
was certainly greater with carburetted water-gas than 
with common coal-gas, as the proportion of carbonic oxide 
was about three times as great in the former. A mixture 
containing carburetted water-gas and coal-gas in the pro- 
portion of one volume of the former to two cf ,the latter 
would have a percentage of carbonic oxide of about 17 
or 18, as compared with ro to 11 in pure coal-gas. But 
such cases of leakage were quite exceptional, and 
when they did occur the amount of carbonic oxide in 
the air might become excessive and the danger great in a 
very short time, even in the case of common coal-gas, so 
that the difference as between carburetted water-gas and 
coal-gas was small when compared with the total risk. The 
increased amount of carbonic oxide was therefore no real 
objection to the introduction of carburetted water-gas for 
illuminating purposes in place of coal-gas. Professor CRuM 
Brown found that twenty-five candle-power carburetted 
water-gas of the type submitted to him would not be more 
than one-twentieth lower than the present Edinburgh gas 
as regarded heating-power, and a mixture in the proportion 
of one to two would differ in this respect very little from 
the present supply. As the report was considered satis- 
factory, the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commission have 
decided to set up the plant required for the production of 
carburetted water-gas. It will not, however, be employed 
in an unmixed condition, for two parts of coal-gas will be 
combined with one part of water-gas. 


WE imagine that Government officials in London are 
responsible for a great deal of the discontent which prevails 
in Ireland. The people do not understand that the same 
cause is always at work in the creation of grievances to try 
the philosophy of English people also. The members of 
the Royal Dublin Society have, however, enough reason to 
imagine they have become the butt of the exalted gentlemen 
who condescend to sojourn in the Whitehall and South 
Kensington offices. For more than a century the Society’s 
exertions have been applauded by successive Viceroys. A 
few years ago the Society sacrificed the interests of the 
members in the hope that by making over their property to 
the Government it would become more beneficial to the 
country. An act of that kind is not performed every day, 
and the Society should not in return be treated as an 
impecunious and broken debtor who was compelled to 
surrender his estate to an official receiver. By one of the 
freaks of fate the circumstances had to be described at the 
annual meeting of the Society by the Irish Bankruptcy 
Judge a few days back. His story was as follows :—‘“ The 
Society gave 7,000/. of the subscriptions of the members 
of the Society for the purpose of having a decent theatre. 
The Government gave only 2,000/,, and yet when the 
theatre was built it would become their property. . The 
Society could not order. a: nail to be driven into a wall 
without the permission of the Government. For their 7,000/, 
they had merely the right of occupation of the theatre. 
Treasury clerks were, in his opinion, the curse of the 
country. Under the original plans they were to have a 
circular front for the auditorium of the theatre, so that all 
the people present in the theatre could see what was going 
on on the stage, but because it saved 130/, a Treasury 
clerk changed the front so that it would be polygonal. That 
was the policy of some wretched clerk of the Treasury, 
although such change would be detrimental to the appear- 
ance of the theatre and injurious to the hearing of the 


The smell was chiefly due to the small quantity of | 


audience. ‘ They had’sent a memorial to the Government. 
praying that such things should not be allowed to go on,. 
but up to the present they had been unable to get any 
answer, and the contractor was still waiting a reply as tox 
whether the front should be circular or polygonal.” The. 
worthy Judge would iardly have been so outspoken if he: 
knew how much hilarity would be excited by his words. 
It is rarely a Treasury clerk is able to work a Judge into a 
state of white heat, and as the experiment succeeded it will. 
no doubt be again attempted. According to EDMUND: 
Burkg, in his day “the judges were unpaid, the justice of. 


mained inactive and unprovided, the system of Europe was. 
dissolved, the chain of our alliances was broken, all the 
wheels of Government at home and abroad were stopped, 
because the King’s turnspit was a member of Parliament.’ 
After such a chaos the members of the Dublin Society may 
congratulate themselves that nothing worse has happened 


question in which taste, economy and privilege are involved. 


AFTER all the opposition, the project of an international 
exhibition in Paris in 1900 has gained the approval of the 
Chainbre, and practically there is to be no restriction of the: 
transformation originally proposed. It is as well, perhaps, 
to have such aconsummation. It is the destiny of France 
to give object lessons on a colossal scale to the rest of the 
world, and after the weariness of attempting to glance at a. 
collection of objects which would require the lifelong atten- 
tion of one of the old patriarchs before it could be under- 
stood, there may be a reaction to national exhibitions, or 
exhibitions which can be seen in a limited period. The 


of Frenchmen can be kept concentrated on the progress of 
destruction and creation, and a few thousands of workmen 
find employment, the Government, at least, will not 
grumble over the expenditure. The debates in the Chambre: 
on the subject called forth one remarkable speech from. 
M. TRE xAT, the architect, who judged the scheme from-an- 
architectural standpoint.’ He condemned the proposed’ 
avenue of 200 feet in width, the corresponding bridge across 
the Seine, the perspectives which will appear to end 
abruptly in the grey walls, the ramshackle constructions, 
and worse still the improvised architectural freaks which 
are destined to remain;-but when expediency is supreme 
eesthetics must bend, and M..TR&Lat’s eloquence could not 
prevail with a majority who were biassed by other con- 
siderations. : 


FoR many a year there was no recognition of the exist- 
ence of an English school of painting by the authorities of 
the Louvre. As a consequence, the English pictures in the 
international exhibitions which were held in Paris obtained 
almost more attention than was their due, for it seemed. 
extraordinary that works which possessed so much interest 


that the omniscient French journals were ilent about them. 


masterpieces of the English school. If it were not for gifts. 
it would be a mockery to assign a part of the building to- 
the art of England. At last. the authorities have taken: 
courage and purchased Sir. THomas LawrENce’s A/7. and 
Mrs. Angerstein. It is one of the works of the artist which 
can be submitted with confidence to the judgment of 
foreign critics. But when it is remembered how closely the 
name of ANGERSTEIN is connected with the National 
Gallery, it would be an advantage if, so fine an example of 
LAWRENCE'S style could, be seen in proximity to works. 
which were once possessed by Mr. ANGERSTEIN. 
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the kingdom bent and gave way, the foreign ministers re-. 


to them than to be kept out of a theatre for months or years, 
until a Treasury clerk is able to make up his mind on a: 


expense will be beyond all precedent, but if the attention ~ 


could be produced at so short a distance from France, and 


When at length it was decided to make u, the deficiencies, 
of the Louvre, English’ pictures were difficult to obtain. — 
The grants to the gallery are insufficient to purchase any 
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Architectural Entiquities of 
ormandy. 


Church of Yervriers. 


sy NE of the plates now published exhibits a north-west view 
\) of the church of Perriers ; the other represents it in 
the opposite direction. From both it will be observed 
that the different parts of the building are the produc- 
tions of two different eras, the nave having been erected 
during the prevalence of the semicircular architecture, while 
the chancel exhibits a specimen of probably the very earliest 
period of the Pointed style. In reference to the preceding 
plate, it is not uninteresting to remark that the herring-bone 
masonry is, in this instance, altogether confined to the more 
early portion of the structure, the whole of which is composed 
of it, with the exception of the buttresses. 

The great western doorway to the church of Perriers is very 
peculiar. Mr. Cotman regards it as the only instance in the 
duchy of a real Norman building having its principal entrance 
square-headed. Its massive lintel, shaped as at Bieville into a 
pediment, and surmounted by an arch which is rather the 
segment of an ellipsis than of a circle, is likewise remarkable. 
But the very large arch on the northern side of the nave, 
adjoining the west end, is by far the most striking architectural 
feature of the building. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to assign any satisfactory reason for its existence. Its situation 
precludes the idea of its having been placed there by way of 
support to the tower ; its size forbids the supposition that it 
ever served as an entrance. Had there been an aisle or chapel 
beyond, it certainly might have been the medium of their com- 
munication with the main building ; but the buttress contiguous 
to it proves that the wall in which it is inserted was the outer 
wall of the church. As it is, it appears a perfect anomaly, and 
must remain a crux for the ingenuity of future antiquaries. 

The similar arch, now blocked up, at the western extremity 
of the chancel places it almost beyond a doubt that the church 
had’a central tower. The windows of the chancel far exceed, 
in point of length and narrowness, any others that have yet 
appeared in this Series. They are wholly destitute of mouldings 
or decoration of any description ; but, like those at Anisy, are 


f edged with freestone, as are the apertures left by the scaffold- 


ing, which in this building are disposed with unusual regularity, 
as if with the intention of their being ornamental. This intro- 
duction of white smooth stone assorts ill with the dull reddish- 
brown mass all around it, and produces a glaring and disagree- 
able effect. The indented cornice is similar to that observed 
by Mr. Turner upon the gate-tower leading to the monastery 
of the Holy Trinity at Caen.* 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects took place on 
Monday evening, Mr. Aston Webb in the chair. 

Papers had been contributed descriptive of the ancient 
cathedral, Geneva, by M. Louis Viollier and Mr. Lawrence 
Harvey. M. Viollier’s paper was written in French, and Mr. 
Harvey made an abstract, translating it for the purpose of the 
meeting. Mr. W. H. White, secretary, read the papers. A 


plan, &c., of the church of Saint-Pierre, drawn by Mr. Harvey, 


was exhibited, a church which Sir G. G. Scott has said was a 
remarkable instance of transition from Romanesque, or, as we 
should call it, Norman to Gothic. The following summarises 
the chief points in the papers :— 


Saint-Pierre-és-Liens: The Ancient Cathedral of 
Geneva. 

M. Viollier, whose paper was written in French, in which 
language it may be read in the Institute /ourna/, began with a 
slight sketch of the general features of the cathedral as now 
existing, giving the dimensions of parts and briefly describing 
the plan. Twenty or twenty-five years ago Saint-Pierre was in 
a dilapidated condition and of little architectural interest. The 
chapel of the Macchabées had been cut up into three storeys, 
and was externally devoid of ornament. The windows of the 
nave had lost their mouldings, sills and small columns. ‘The 
Gothic outlines of a fifteenth-century cornice had been given 
a touch of Renaissance in the eighteenth. Aisles were 
disfigured by broad shallow buttresses, on which rested 
abutments loaded with heavy semi-vaults, their 
Various restorations described by the 
author had since been carried out, and in 1890 the general 
restoration of the church was decided upon. In carrying 


* Tour in Normandy, ii. p. 183. 


convex : 


A oe 


out this work the responsible authorities had _ elected 
to follow Viollet-le-Duc’s definition of the term “ restoration,” 
which they interpreted thus :—Wherever legible traces of 
primitive periods had survived the wear and tear of time, those 
traces must be carefully preserved and repaired, regardless of 
their want of harmony with the building. The parts of the 
edifice of which there remained no traces, and which had to be 
designed afresh in order to complete the building, should be 
designed either in the general style of the building or in the 
style of the parts of the building the new structures had to 
complete. The [London] Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings in 1890 had entered an energetic protest against the 
restoration plans. The Genevese authorities, however, felt it 
their duty to go on with the work. They must either rebuild 
or allow the cathedral to fall to pieces. Decay had set in, and 
a sudden general collapse might not improbably occur. 
The walls, built of a soft stone (wodlasse), were crumbling 
away; the foundations were badly laid, the buttresses. 
weak, the vaults split up. Restoration on the lines sug- 
gested by the London Society was impossible. They urged 
that whatever was artistic, picturesque and historical should 
be preserved. M. Viollier would answer that walls which 
had lost all their architectural features had ceased to be 
artistic; that the provisional roofs which protected the 
towers might be picturesque, but had no right to remain in a 
finished building. Had the cathedral reached the irrecoverable 
stage of a picturesque ruin, the Genevese would willingly have 
given way before the appeal of their London friends. But 
Saint-Pierre must stand. It was the monumental embodiment 
of Genevese patriotism. In its walls Geneva’s religious en- 
franchisement and republican liberties took their origin. It 
was a craving of Genevese patriotism that the witness of the 
Republic’s long life should be kept in condition to hand down 
the same patriotic feeling to posterity. M. Viollier then dis- 
cussed various objections raised by the Society before mentioned 
against the scheme of restoration decided upon, pointed out 
errors and defects of former restorations which demanded 
immediate remedy, and entered into details of the restoration. 
works now in progress. The removal of parts had laid open to 
view many a detail giving evidence of the former state of the 
building, and thus the partial destruction had been the guiding- 
star of a truthful archeological reconstruction. 

Mr. Lawrence Harvey began his paper with a short 
historical account of the city of Geneva from the days of the 
Roman dominion to Medizval times. With regard to the 
cathedral, the interior looked very much larger than it really 
was, and the author had recently made a careful survey of the 
building in order to discover how this optical illusion had been 
obtained. A peculiarity in the plan was that the nave was 
divided by bays into square spaces, and the aisles followed 
suit with vaulted spaces covering narrow rectangles. This. 
peculiarity the author considered was due to the fact that when. 
the building was laid out only a timber roof was contemplated. 
Confirmatory evidence of this was shown in other features of 
the church ; for instance, in the absence of buttresses to resist 
the thrust of the vaulted ceiling. A print of 1749 showed that 
the west front was formed of a plain wall, relieved only by 
shallow pilasters. That the wall did not come down as soon as 
the vaulting was completed was doubtless due to the material used. 
in the vaulting. On removing some of the plaster from one 
of the ceilings in the nave, the cells were found to be filled 
in with regular courses of tufa, arranged according to the 
French plan, cross and diagonal ribs being divided into an 
equal number of parts, and each part connected by a course of 
stones, supported by a board on edge cut to a curve. Tufa 
offered a very firm grip to mortar, and it was probable that long 
before the centering of the arches was removed the vaulting 
formed a nearly homogeneous cake, like a vault executed in. 
concrete. Mr. Harvey next dealt with the piers, capitals of 
shafts and the vaults above the aisles, explaining the reasons. 
for the variation in shape and construction of the ribs, and 
indicating parts where changes in the management of the 
works had occurred. ‘The architect responsible for the erection 
of the transept and the vaulting the author considered must 
must have been a genius of a very high order. His aim was. 
to give the church the impression of vastness for which it was 
so remarkable. Everything had been knowingly designed to 
produce this optical illusion, and his artifices could be followed 
step by step. This remarkable effect had been brought about 
(1) by lowering the horizontal lines of the triforium and the 
clerestory in the apse ; (2) by using small features in the apse ;, 
(3) by attenuating the proportions of certain features in the choir 
taken from the nave; (4) by avoiding breaking up the nave in 
several successive bays right through the ceiling ; (5) by a very 
clear and determined effort at lightening the arch which 
separated the apse from the choir ; (6) by the rise of the pave- 
ment from the western entrance to the choir. Having discussed 
and illustrated these and other methods employed to give the 
appearance of spaciousness, the author concluded with a few 
observations on the Corinthian portico, put up in 1750 to 
replace the Medieval Gothic front then threatened with 
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destruction. This Classic portico to a Medizval fane had been 
condemned as in barbarous taste. Incongruous it was, but the 
evil was reduced to a minimum, as the portico and the Medieval 
building could not be viewed simultaneously. The portico was 
by far the finest monument of the kind in existence, eclipsing 
any in Rome, Paris or London. It was designed by Count 
Alfieri, who happened to be in Geneva when the reconstruction 
of the facade was under consideration. He took three months 
in the preparation of his design, and would accept no payment 
for it. 

The papers were illustrated by a plan and section of the 
cathedral drawn by Mr. Lawrence Harvey, and bya unique and 
valuable collection of photographs taken for the occasion by 
Pastor Weber, of Geneva, and presented by Mr. Harvey, on 
his behalf, to the Institute. 

The discussion that ensued was of the shortest. The 
inclemency of the weather probably accounted for the scanty 
attendance. : 

A vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Wm. White, seconded 
by Mr. George Aitchison, and supported by Messrs. Emerson, 
Blashill and Prendergast was put to the meeting by the Chair- 
man, and carried by acclamation. 


THE PALETTE OF THE POTTER.* 
By WILLIAM BuRTON, F.C.S. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


O consider the last and essentially the most modern of all 
the great colour groups tabulated at the commencement 
of this paper, we come to the effects obtained by actually incor- 
porating the colouring matter with the glaze material before it is 
applied to the pottery. In all the cases hitherto considered, it has 
been assumed that the glaze itself was transparent and colourless, 
or nearly so, but it is at once evident that if the glaze itself can 
be strongly or delicately coloured, we get a great extension of 
the potter's colour resources, not merely in the extent and 
variety of colour procurable, but also in the quality of that 
colour. Clay colours are necessarily earthy and opaque; and 
aunderglaze and onglaze colours are frequently so, but when a 
colour is actually dissolved in the glaze it assumes the trans- 
parent limpidity and richness of the colours of stained-glass, 
and thus the colour is lifted on to a higher plane at once. 
In connection with this dissolving of the colour in the 
glaze, one little point of great importance in underglaze colour 
work may be referred to here. It has been already pointed 
out, in comparing the old underglaze greens, made from oxide 
of copper, with the modern underglaze greens, made from 
oxide of chromium, that the former excel the latter by their 
transparent brilliance. The scientific reason of this difference 
in quality is, that the oxide of copper used formerly, and which 
of itself is not green but black, unites under the influence of 
the firing with the silica of the glaze, forming silicate of copper, 
which is green, and which actually dissolves in the glaze above 
it, so that the old underglaze green may be looked upon as the 
local staining of a glaze, with copper oxide painted on the body 
in patches. Chromium oxide, the modern pigment, is in itself 
green, but it does not combine with the glaze nor is it dissolved 
in it ; it is only superficially penetrated by the glaze, and held 
in suspension, so that it cannot become really transparent. 
In fact, compared with the older green it is distinctly opaque. 
Oxide of cobalt behaves exactly like oxide of copper in this 
respect ; the actual pigment used by the potter for underglaze 
blue is a dense black powder, but when the glaze is put upon it 
and they are fired together the oxide of cobalt is dissolved by 
the glaze with the formation of silicate of cobalt (the smalt of 
the painter), which of course colours the glaze locally, giving 
the transparent softness of blue underglaze ; and that modern 
underglaze colour, Matt blue, already spoken of as so staringly 
Opaque, is so because it is not silicate of cobalt but aluminate 
of cobalt, which the glaze cannot dissolve into transparency ; it 
cannot, indeed, thoroughly penetrate it when it is laid on in 
thick masses. 

This little interpolation is useful, because it serves to 
establish at once the full and final distinction between the two 
great classes of coloured glazes, the transparent and the opaque. 
By transparent coloured glazes we mean those in which the 
colouring matter is perfectly dissolved by the molten glaze, as 
‘sugar would be by water, and the opaque coloured glazes, 
which are opaque because the colouring matter is not dissolved, 
but is merely held in suspension by the melted glaze, as clay 
would be by water. Both the transparent and Opaque varieties 
of coloured glaze are spoken of by potters as enamels, but this 
term ought in strict accuracy to be applied only to the opaque 
varieties, of which kind the enamel coatings used by Luca 
della Robbia for coating his terra-cottas may be taken as the 


* A paper read before the applied art section, Society of Arts. 


highest type ; and generally, it would be well to speak of pottery 
as glazed when it is covered with a transparent glaze only, and 
enamelled when it is covered with an opaque glaze. 

Which of these two classes of coloured glaze is the older it 
would be fruitless to inquire, seeing that the Egyptians made 
their turquoise glaze, “which remained unrivalled for twenty 
centuries,” both in a transparent and in an opaque variety, but 
ancient usage seems to have inclined for the most part to the 
use of enamels or opaque glazes, as we find them in the 
remains of the earliest Assyrian brickwork and in the early 
examples of Saracenic tilework in Egypt, the north of Africa 
and Spain. It is probable, however, that the making of trans- 
parent and opaque glazes went on in many places side by side, 
and it is of interest to note that the native and indigenous 
pottery of all the northern and western countries of Europe 
was, from a very early period, decorated with a common trans- 
parent lead glaze usually stained a strong green.colour by oxide 
of copper, but not infrequently stained yellow with oxide ot iron. 
All over Europe and Asia pottery such as this has been made 
for centuries in the most primitive fashion, until it has been 
pushed into the background and lost sight of when finer 
methods have been introduced. An examination of the speci- 
mens of early European pottery in any museum will show how 
widespread in their use such glazes were before Italian majolica 
or Chinese porcelain had been seen on this side of the Alps. 
With such a widespread use of one or two coloured glazes it is 
astonishing to find how little this method was used in Europe 
until quite modern times. They were used in Spain by the 
Morescos, for those tiles designed with perfectly geometric 
patterns that Mr. Garrod revived in this country a few years 
ago ; they were used by Palissy in the decoration of his rustic 
wares, and then little more was done with them down to about 
1860, when the Wedgwoods in this country and certain potters 
in France and Germany introduced a great variety of coloured 
glazes, and produced what is now known as majolica ware, but 
which should rather be called “ Palissy ware,” if its name’ is to 
be derived from early analogous work. In extensive use, 
therefore, decoration by means of coloured glazes must be 
looked upon as a modern departure, and an important one 
when it is judiciously used. 

The method of preparing and applying these coloured 
glazes is of the simplest. The colouring oxides, which are 
limited to the few already so familiar, viz. oxide of cobalt for 
the blues, oxide of copper for the blue-greens, oxide of iron for 
yellow and orange, oxide of manganese for violets and browns, 
form the stock bases for coloured glazes, as they do for under- 
glaze and onglaze colours. The particular colouring oxide 
required is reduced to the finest state of subdivision, and is 
then mixed with the ground glaze material, while they are 
both in suspension in water as insoluble powders ; the piece of — 
pottery is dipped in this glaze mixture just as it would be in an 
ordinary glaze, or, if more than one coloured glaze is to be 
applied to the same piece of pottery, the coloured glazes are 
separately painted on to the required places, and the piece is 
then fired, so as to melt the glaze. The temperature of firing 
is generally lower than would be used for an ordinary colour- 
less glaze, so as not to impair the beauty of the fired colour. 
As the glaze melts with the heat, it dissolves the colouring 
matter, generally with the conversion of the oxide into silicate, 
and when cool the ware is covered with a coating of beautifully 
coloured glass. Of course if the colouring matter is one which 
does not dissolve in the glaze, but only remains disseminated 
through it and held in suspension, then we get an opaque 
glaze or enamel, Some of the colouring substances in ordi- 
nary use, such as Naples yellow, chromate of iron browns, and 
the tin-chromium compounds used to produce the glaze known ~ 
as sang-de-beuf, will not perfectly dissolve in the glaze, and so 
they always produce glazes of varying degrees of opacity ; 
while a transparent colour can always be converted into an 
opaque one by replacing a portion of the oxide of lead in the 
glaze by oxide of tin, or by the addition to it of one or two 
other compounds, but in this case the resultant tone of colour is 
greatly modified. In the case of one or two special glazes it is 
necessary to melt together the ingredients of the glaze and 
the colouring substance, and so prepare a coloured glass 
which is then ground up and applied to the surface of the 
pottery. This is notably the case with colours dissolved in 
alkaline glazes, which are always more difficult to manage than 
lead glazes, but that is a purely technical point which need not 
detain us now. 

Having briefly considered how coloured glazes are prepared, 
we must mention the various considerations which effect their 
employment or modify the actual tint produced. The range 
of tints that may be got by careful adjustment and mixture is 
extensive and varied, for not only can we vary the amount of 
colouring oxide, say from 1 part in 1,000 of glaze, which is 
quite sufficient to give a decided tint with the stronger bases 
like oxide of cobalt, to 1 part in 10 of glaze, which proportion 
many glazes will dissolve, but we can make regular mixtures 
of two or three colouring oxides in one glaze, and as the pro- 
portions of each oxide may be similarly varied, and will always 
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tell in the colour produced, the variations of tint possible in 
coloured glazes are practically endless. 

Apart from these considerations, 
being matters of chemistry and arithmetic, there are one or 
two others which powerfully influence the result, but which 

“are not quite so simple nor so easily controlled, z.e. (1) the 
composition of the glaze, and (2) the degree of fire needed to 
melt that glaze ; then of course the effects of varying fire, and 
the penetration of gases into the kiln during the firing, which 
cannot be perfectly controlled or estimated, also come into play 
in.a minor degree. 

It has been already noted how the underglaze palette changed 
when glazes: passed generally from a_base of alkajine silicate 
(silicate of potash or soda) to a base of silicate of lead ; and of 
course this influence is more powerfully operative when the 
colour is actually in the glaze and is fully exposed to its chemical 
action throughout. For the most part alkaline glazes are no 
longer used except for such colours as cannot be obtained by 
any other means ; such colours, for instance, as the turquoise 
glaze from oxide of copper, or the violet glaze from oxide of 
manganese. Most modern coloured glazes are made with a 
large proportion of oxide of lead, because such glazes are more 
manageable, melt at a lower temperature and do not alter so 
sharply in tint with varying fires ; and with regard to the pro- 
portion of oxide of lead in the glaze, the larger the proportion 
the darker and richer will the colour be and the more bloomy 
and velvety its surface. Briefly, lead glazes give richer colour, 
alkaline glazes more brilliant colour. Most important is the 
action of fire ; for starting with the same mixture of glaze and 
colour, it is possible to produce the most curious variations, not 
merely in tint, but in actual colour-shade by exposing it to 
different degrees of heat. All colouring bases show this to 
some extent, and some few coloured glazes have their colour 
entirely destroyed by exposure to a temperature only slightly 
higher than that needed to develop their full tint, because at a 
higher temperature the glaze not only dissolves the colouring 
matter but decomposes it, forming new compounds which may 
be colourless or of quite different colour to the one desired ; 
the deep crimson glaze, known as sang-de-beuf, is very liable 
to this decomposition from over-firing. Glazes coloured with 
oxide of cobalt, oxide of iron and oxide of manganese undergo 
avery curious bleaching action if they are fired at too high a 
temperature, or even if they are exposed to their proper tem- 
perature for too long a time. While oxide of copper, being 

ssomewhat volatile at a fairly low heat, is the most unreliable of 
all colour bases when dissolved in a glaze, and whether dis- 
solved in an alkaline or a lead glaze, is so altered in tint by 
alterations of temperature in firing, that it might be possible to 
use it as a trial to fire by, judging the temperature by the tint 
obtained with a glaze containing a given proportion of oxide of 
copper. 

Beautiful and precious as these coloured glazes are, they are 
so difficult to keep constant in tint, from the readiness with 
which they show even slight differences in composition or in 
firing, that the pottery manufacturer, who feels himself tied 
down to produce mechanical effects, finds them the most 
troublesome of all colours to manage. Of course the easily 
melted glazes ‘will flow thick and thin ; they will vary in tint as 
they are fired, and when more than one colour is used on the 
same piece they will run together slightly and produce , broken 
colour, all of which gives them artistic charm but damages 
them sorely in the eye of the modern dealer in crockery, and 
the potter who gave way to his artistic impulses in the direction 

_ of coloured glazes would find considerable difficulty in disposing 
of his wares. 

One can see how naturally the various methods and kinds of 
colour that have been described can be used in conjunction 
with each other. Clay colours may be used under a coloured 
glaze, often with great enrichment of the tint, and the effect may 
be brought about in two ways, simply as the glazing of one 
colour by the superposition of another ; but in the case of the 
darker clay colours the glaze often absorbs some of the colour- 
ing matter from the fired clay, and is thus additionally modified. 
A distinctly modern invention is the use of two or three printed 
or painted underglaze colours, with a coating of some coloured 
glaze over the whole, a method which, while it harmonises the 
various underglaze colours, is apt to reduce them greatly in 
value, though it often develops very beautiful and somewhat 
accidental effects of colour that are not to be got in any other 
way. Latterlythe process of combining underglaze colour and 
coloured glazes has been carried a step further, and coloured 
glazes are actually painted on the ware-like pigments, with the 
shadows given by deftly applied patches of underglaze colour 


which are quite simple, 


beneath then. 
The combination of underglaze and onglaze colours in the 


decoration of the same piece is a much older device, the strong 
reason for which has been already touched upon. The Italian 
majolica painters doubtless touched up their outlines after the 
painting had been fired, but then the piece was fired at almost 
the same temperature as at first. The combination of blue 


underglaze with red, black and green pigments and gold applied 
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on the glaze is almost a necessity for the porcelain painter, and 
since the general introduction .of porcelain and its methods has 
been increasingly’ applied to the decoration of earthenwares 
also. The process,: although in_ such widespread use, and 
entirely, unavoidable, if certain effects are to be obtained, is 
never quite satisfactory ; the onglaze colours are invariably a 
little out of key with the underglaze colours, being harsher, less 
glassy and more opaque, while they have the further disadvan- 
tage in use that in many cases they will not stand active wear ; 
so that one finds plenty of modern pieces in which the gold and 
the onglaze colour have been worn off in patches, while the 
underglaze colour, deprived of meaning asa pattern, is as fresh 
as ever. Of course onglaze colour will stay where it is put, 
without flowing or shifting, and fine and firm outlines can be 
obtained by its use, but the Persians, both in ancient and 
modern times, obtained underglaze outlines as fine and as still 
as need be, and their general result is much more satisfactory. 

Finally, to compare the results obtained by the modern 
potter from all the varied colour methods open to him with the 
results obtained in bygone times, with much simpler and more 
limited means, one feels that the results are far from satis- 
factory, and mainly because the modern potter seems so often 
to desire the impossible, and to work in opposition to the 
natural tendencies of his materials. He is hampered, too, by 
the modern mechanical and scientific tendencies, which seem to 
direct him into the dull channel of uniformity. Modern 
chemistry is too much bound up in big text books to be readily 
applicable to his business, while the chemist on his side has” 
refned and purified the potter’s colour materials to the utmost 
possible limit. Oxide of cobalt is now oxide of cobalt and 
nothing else ; oxide of copper is oxide of copper with no traces 
of iron, arsenic, or antimony in it, and so on. Of course this 
is all to the good from the point of view of accuracy and 
precision of result ; it enables one to fix absolutely the best 
proportions of material for any given purpose, and to obtain 
again and again, with tolerable certainty, the same effect of 
colour and of richness ; but it prevents the modern colours 
from possessing one of the great charms of old colour, that 
inequality of tint which by introduction of variety makes the 
colour interesting and precious. More than this even ; it has 
proved impossible, hitherto, by most cunning device of com- 
bination or mixture to obtain from purified oxide of cobalt and 
oxide of copper some of the tones that the Orientals got by 
working with impure or earthy mixtures, in which the cobalt or 
the copper were mingled with other substances in indefinite 
proportions, and in. this respect the advances of modern 
chemistry have inflicted a distinct loss on the potter. 

But the worst of our modern troubles is the aiming after a 
false mechanical perfection to suit the tastes of mechanical and 
inartistic people. Our clay bodies are too fine in grain and too 
smooth of surface; the colours themselves are applied too 
mechanically, ‘and too often with a single eye to flatness of 
texture and absolute uniformity of tint ; the choice of colours 
and methods has passed from the hand of the artist into that of 
the manufacturer, who is compelled by the exigencies of the 
market to produce thousands of articles as much alike as 
possible. Processes and colours must be used which will 
produce the largest proportion of saleable articles, and a fine 
colour or a good direct process may be entirely abandoned 
because it shows too readily and sensitively the effects of 
variation in fire atid glaze which the potter, try as he may, 
can never entirely avoid, and ought not to wish to avoid 
entirely, seeing that they are natural to his methods. The 
Persian or Italian pottery painter was just as much at the 
mercy of these accidental variations as we moderns are, but as 
the aim and purpose of his work was so different, he could 
afford to rejoice in his uncertainties and turn them to artistic 
account. When he found that certain results were likely to 
follow which he could not with absolute certainty either control 
or predict, he played with his materials, not against them, 
leaving them a margin, so to speak, to disport themselves in, 
and often with the happiest results. It is necessary to clearly 
realise the difference of aim and, intention, or we shall unduly 
exalt one set of potters at the expense of the others, forgetting 
the influence of the times, which makes it as natural for one set 
of people to do an artistic thing as it is for the other set of 
people to do a mechanical thing. 


An Exhibition illustrative of Medicval life and of the 
Tudor and Stuart periods was opened in Hastings on Monday. 
Specimens of arms, armour, costumes, &c., have been lent by 
the Duke ot Norfolk, the Earl of Ashburnham, the Marquis of 
Abergavenny, Lord Zouche, Sir Archibald Lamb, the Sussex 
Archeological Society, the Kernoozers Club, including Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, AR.A., Mr. J. G. Waller, F.S.A., Mr. Guy F, 
Laking, Mr. J. F. Sullivan and the South Kensington Museum. 
Cardinal Vaughan has contributed largely to the ecclesiastical 
sections. 
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ELECTRICITY CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


LECTURE on this subject was given at Carpenters’ Hall 
by Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., Sir Arthur Arnold occu- 
pying the chair. ; ‘ 

Sir Arthur Arnold expressed his great satisfaction at being 
cailed on to preside on the present occasion. It was always his 
earnest desire that the various City guilds should devote them- 
selves to the interests of the trade they represent. Mr. Preece 
has been a man of light and leading for the last twenty years in 
the City of London, Not only he himself but his family have 
achieved distinction. Travelling in Persia many years ago 
Mr. Preece’s brother rendered me valuable service, which he 
was enabled to do from the high post he held in that country. 

Mr. Preece said :—Sir Arthur, ladies’ and gentlemen,— 
With such a eulogistic introduction I fear I may not come up to 
your expectations. It is a difficult task to address you on the 
subject of electricity connected with building. Whether you 
may think electricity is going to replace bricks and mortar, or 
merely to accomplish the lifting and placing of the building 
materials, and in so doing break down trades unions, and 
possibly disestablish the Carpenters’ Company, I cannot tell. 

The secrets of good health are pure air, pure water, and 
pure food to eat; cleanliness of dwellings, furniture and 
clothes ; warmth and light. 

I propose to point out to you how electricity can aid us in 
supplying all the principal things I have named. Government 
by itself, or by deputed authority, inspects food products, facili- 
tates the supply of water, it controls gas supply, and it controls 
the supply of energy for electric purposes. Energy is applied 
to the production of light, to the generation of heat, and the 
transmission of power. I may take, first, the Corporation cf 
the City of London, and second the London County Council, 
as two bodies which are fairly representative of those local 
bodies in whose hands Government has placed the control of 
electric supply. Have these bodies done their duty? Toa 
great extent they undoubtedly have done their duty, but there 
are instances of backsliding and retardation. First of all there 
is ignorance to contend against. Then we have an obstruction 
that is generally due to politeness. There is nothing more 
difficult than to convince a vestry or a county council. We are 
met on all sides with obstruction. Among the first we may 
place the typical conservative, who holds all existing things 
dear and is averse to change. Next to him we may place the 
extreme radical, who is always afraid something is going to be 
done which will benefit rich people. Then there is the interested 
individual, such as the gas shareholder. Beyond all these we 
have the fact that from Parliament downwards all bodies are 
divided into two parties ; if one party proposes anything the 
other party is bound to oppose it, not because it is wrong but 
because the other fellow cannot do anything that is right. 

It is a common complaint that we are far behind every 
other nation, and particularly that the Americans are going 
ahead of us. From my own personal experience I can say that 
this is not true, particularly with reference to electricity in the 
dwelling. The Americans may be more pushing, more demon- 
Strative, but we are quiet and we are sure. 

Electric supply rests entirely on two sources : private enter- 
prise and public corporations. From earliest beginnings of all 
kinds of electrical efforts I have been connected with pioneer 
companies, A private company has no conscience, and I think 
that in the pioneer stage things are best in the hands of private 
companies. But when a thing is well established, when its 
utility is proved beyond doubt, it is then in the public interest 
the time for Government to take up the matter. 

As an example the telegraph would never have been so well 
established if the Government had not stepped in, appropriated 
all that pioneer companies had accomplished, and now we 
have the finest telegraph service in the world. It is the busi- 
ness of Government to take over all things which benefit the 
whole community, such as water and sanitation. We find 
corporations already taking over electrical supply. In the City 
of London, I may say, it is nothing to what it ought to be—to 
what it will be. 

One important point is that the cost is going down. The 
rate at which it is being lowered is quite astonishing to those 
who are watching the current of events. In the City of 
London, where it is unfortunately in the hands of companies, 
you have to pay 8d. per unit. In St. Pancras you obtain it at 
acost of 6d. per unit. In some places private enterprise is 
producing equal results. There are two companies in New- 
castle-on-Tyne which are supplying electricity at 43d. per unit, 
with an increased discount amounting in some cases to 20 per 
cent. of that amount. These figures are due to the fact that 
coal is cheap in Newcastle and dear in London, In Swansea 
they are arranging not only for lighting by night, but for 
utilising the current by day in moving their tramways. By this 
continuous use of their plant they would be able to reduce the 
price so low as 3¢. per unit. I am not speaking idly on the 
subject, but people who wish to know what is being paid have 
only to look in the technical journals for information. Eight- 


pence per unit is equal to gas at 4s. per thousand ; 3d, per unit 
is equal to gas at 1s. 6@. Compare the electric-light bills with 
gas bills. If not your own, try to see those of your friends. 
In some cases the electric-light bills will be more, in some 
cases it will be less than the gas. On the average it will be 
seen there is no difference. But, as I have said, the cost of 
production is lowering, and the time is not far distant when 
electric light will be considerably cheaper. I am referring to 
the ordinary gas-burner in my comparisons. I cannot conceive 
of any one who will go on using the old burner when they can 
have the brilliant light of the incandescent burner. It 
diminishes the cost, and diminishes the evil products of com- 
bustion under the old method. ; 

I have told you Iam a gas shareholder myself. I do not 
see any cause to fear that electricity is going to supersede gas. 
Each has its own function. Gas has a function of heat and 
power, electricity that of light. The incandescent burner is to 
teach the public what is a beautiful light. Gas being in the 
house will be applied to heating purposes, and the gas share- 
holders’ dividends will be assured. 

A great feature in the electric lighting is the lamp. Nothing 
can be more simple. You have a very fine thread of carbon 
contained in a glass bulb from which the air has been extracted. 
The remnant of air left behind is really a hydron-carbon gas. 
If there were no vacuum the fine thread of carbon would dis- 
appear. The result with the vacuum is, that it burns for a 
thousand hours or more. The particles of carbon in that time 
become disintegrated, and are deposited on the bulb, obscuring 
the inside of the glass. : 

These lamps were for fourteen years the patent property 
of a company, and the price charged was a high one. The 
patent has now expired, and we are flooded with a great 
number of cheap lamps, some made in England and others 
made in Germany. Some one has said “ Cheap means nasty.” 
It would be difficult to point out in a lecture the difference 
between a good lamp and a bad one. I can only point out to 
you sufficient to give a general idea how we determine the 
quality of lamps before they are used. The lamps ought to 
have a life of a thousand hours. We can, in a thousand 
seconds, pass it through the characteristics of the ordeal to 
which it is submitted in its usual life. We put current on tc 
the lamp, and by means of an instrument which records the 
voltage we can test it to any required degree. If we hada 
photometer to record the light we should have a more complete 
test. You will observe that as the voltage increases the lamp 
acquires great brilliancy, and when the instrument records 
about 300 the lamp goes out. We hope soon to be able, 
as the result of what we are now doing, to submit to the public 
a test which will separate the bad lamps from the good. 

This is the lamp that is at your disposal for lighting your 
rooms. It is a lamp that can be put anywhere; it can be 
moved where we like, and it can be used or not at any time we 
choose. It can be applied to the decoration of our houses. 
The lamp gives us light by the consumption of energy without 
doing any harm, without the vitiation of the air, which is the 
worst of gas consumption. Who is there who will not adopt — 
such a’lamp in preference to any other? 

The difficulty is the fitting-up of our buildings. You 
cannot bring it in without certain elements of danger. But you 
have danger with fire and danger with gas. The insurance 
companies supply us with rules, which, if we fully comply with, 
we ought to obtain security. Unfortunately we have the 
element of cheapness, which works for us to do the insurance 
company if we can—the poor professional who will do the 
work for 5 per cent on the cost. But it is wonderful, notwith- 
standing all this, the remarkably small number of fires or 
accidents which have occurred from electric lighting. 

You may be surprised to hear that we find the Treasury 
extremely liberal. Last year we spent 30,000/. in electric 
installations. In our Post Office in London we have no less 
than I0,ooo0 lamps burning every day. We have no difficulty 
in getting funds. 

The cost of an installation is going down. I have known it 
to be done for 17, perlamp. Some time ago it was 3/.. Of 
course you can spend a great deal of money on fittings: you 
can give 50/. for an electrolier. But if you are content with 
simple fittings, you may estimate the cost of installation at 
from 20s. to 25s. per lamp. 

Mr. Preece here exhibited a doll’s house which his assistant, 
Mr. Probert, had made for his daughter. It contained drawing- 
room, bedroom, nursery, &c., each having its special tiny set 
oflamps. The young lady stepped up to the platform and 
easily lighted the whole of the little structure or any one of its 
smali subdivisions with an effective result. 

Resuming, Mr. Preece asked, Can you do that with gas or 
candles? But we can do more than that. We can tell you 
exactly the right amount of light you want to apply. You 
simply want to expend one watt to each square foot of floor 
surface. The watt means the measure of energy. Each of 
those round sixteen-candle lamps absorbs 64 watts, which will 
illuminate 64 square feet. If you place your lamps more than 
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8 feet high you have to calculate on the square of the distance. 
There is nothing easier than to go into a house and say the 
light is too much or too little. You must also consider what 
is the reflective power of your walls. If you have light ceiling 
and walls you will do with half the light. But if architects 
insist on heavy ceilings, dark green paper, darker woodwork 
and still darker columns, increased light must be paid for. 

The human eye is the most beautiful thing that was ever 
created. The construction of the eye is alone sufficient to 
prove the wondrous power of divine design in creation. 


Automatically, the eye adapts itself to the amount of light. | 


Can one imagine anything more appalling than the way in 
which our ancestors lived? One can recall the way in which 
the servant used to come round and snuff the candles. Or, 
think for a moment of the time when our theatres were lighted 
with flambeaux. Our great grandfathers, no doubt, saw as well 
as we do. The brilliant light dulls the eye. In a room the 
incandescent lamp should never be so placed as to dazzle the eye. 
Recently one of the City banks has been very successfully 
lighted by a scheme in which the whole of the lamps are 
concealed and the light is reflected and diffused by the white 
ceilings. 

The electric current produces heat before it produces light. 
My room at the Post Office happens to be rather large, and 
one fire was found insufficient to keep it heated. A radiator 
similar to these on the platform was introduced, The current 
passes through a wire behind the metal screen, and heat is 
generated. By the aid of one of these radiators the tempera- 
ture of my office has been kept up during the whole winter. I 
am very fond of hot water. In the middle of the night, if I 
am attacked by indigestion, I know of nothing more efficient 
than hot water. I havea kettle fitted in such a way as to boil 
a pint of water by the aid of the electric current in twelve 
minutes. At the rate of 6d. per unit this costs just one far- 
thing. Mr. Probert will just set the current in motion, and long 
before the end of my explanations there will be a cup of tea 
ready and an egg boiled. It can be used for cooking chops, 
steaks and sausages. My daughters have curling tongs, 
although I have never seen them use them, which they heat by 
electricity. I have an apparatus to heat an iron for my hat, 
which comes in most serviceable after a rainy day such as we 
have passed through to-day. In the same way flat irons can 
be heated. At the Post Office we use it for heating sealing- 
wax. The quantity used is enormous—I could not tell you 
how many tons. Electricity is applied to light your cigar and 
heat your shaving water. We can use it for producing power. 
In hot countries they use it for moving fans. We can use it to 
move air ; in heated workshops or boiler-rooms it extracts the 
air by working a pump. It is used at several places in London 
for working lifts, it is used for a lift in the Post Office at Leeds, 
itis used for knife cleaning, and recently it has been applied to 
a deck-planing machine for keeping the decks smooth and in 
good condition. 

With the facilities it gives us to supply light and heat to 
cook at unearthly hours and to ventilate our chambers it 
possesses a superiority over every other form of energy. In 
shops it has become almost a necessity. In theatres one 
can sit in comfort without the haunting fear of suffering from 
headache next ’morning. You may have seen Muillais’s picture 
of the Highland Chief holding his Court—a stalwart highlander 
on each side holding a stinking flaring torch. Compare this 
with what the comfortable dourgeois of to-day enjoys with his 
electric-lighted rooms, walls decorated with the highest forms 
of art, and floors spread with Persian carpets. However well 
our ancestors were able to see we, at least, see with greater 
comfort. But it is something more than comtort. I claim that 
it is much more to the better health of us all. 

Sir Arthur Arnold in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said :—Instead of introducing Mr. Preece as a 
man of light and leading, he might have been introduced as 
the modern magician. With appropriate long robes and 
cabalistic regalia, one might well describe the performances 
of the lecturer as those of magic. Compare the long evenings 
that all of us can now spend in reading and study with the lot 
of our forefathers condemned to the glimmers of the rushlight. 
Mr. Preece had been somewhat severe on the Local Govern- 
ments, as if their tardy recognition of new inventions wasa 
defect inherent in these bodies. But it must be remembered 
Local Governments really represented the public. . These 
, inventions and improvements arise in the pioneer ability of the 
individual. They are leaders, and until the public can be 
made to feel their leadership, the Local Governments which 
represent that public cannot be expected to follow. I have 
been an enthusiastic pioneer all my life. On one occasion, 
years ago, speaking at a meeting in Lancashire in favour ot 
gas, they put up a blind man to move “Let them 
have gas-lights that want them”—a kind of ridicule which 
was hard to fight. It was pleasant to hear the light spoken 
of as energy, a word that is most beautiful—the most 
valuable thing a man can possess. Mr, Bell has told how he 
was incited to invention by happening to fall 


with a girl who was deaf and dumb, and his efforts 
were directed to making his love intelligible to her. 
My experience is that electric-light is dearer than gas, and it will 
be matter for gladness when the price comes down, It is 
matter for rejoicinng to be in this hall with such an audience 
and hearing snch a lecture, An illustrious Frenchman being 
asked what was the sum of his experience, replied that he had 
seen enough to feel that the golden age, which ignorance says 
lies in the past, is really in the glorious future of our race. I, 
too, fee! that there is coming a time which will be better for all 
my dear countrymen. 

The vote of thanks being carried, Mr. Preece, in reply, 
was very grateful for the way in which Sir Arthur had proposed 
and for the pleasant enthusiasm with which the audience had 
responded with their thanks. He had done his best to make 
the evening interesting, but he should have failed without the 
aid ot his friend and assistant Mr. Probert. With respect to 
Sir Arthur’s remarks about cost, there must be some spot which 
he must get an overseer totouch. Experience proves, asa rule, 
where you have zeal and personal attention, electricity is and 
must be cheaper. In conclusion, the audience are now at 
liberty to eat the one egg and drink the cup of tea which has 
been made. 


STAMBOUL: OLD AND NEW.* 


WISH you to do me the favour of forgetting that you are 
in a lecture-room, and to imagine yourselves gathered 
together in some old country house by the fireside, listening to 
the impressions of afriend recently returned from a visit to one 
of the most celebrated and curious cities in the world. You 
first begin to realise that you are approaching the East when 
you reach Pesth. ,J got there late, and went to the Hétel 
Continental, which, though by no means the best in the city, 
was ‘in every way superior to any but the most expensive in 
England. When, early in the morning, I went out into the 
street I missed my way, and so found myself in a maze of old 
streets, which by their Oriental character reminded one of the 
fact that some three centuries back Pesth was for over sixty-five 
years in Turkish hands. The houses were without external 
windows, and evidently possessed courtyards after the Moorish 
style. I wandered about in this ancient quarter until I was 
getting quite tired, but I saw very few or no characteristic 
costumes. Everybody was in modern European dress. 
Suddenly I emerged from one of these old streets into the most 
magnificent thoroughfare I have ever seen—the Andrasse 
Strasse. Since the solution of the Hungarian question amazing 
progress has been made throughout the country, and especially 
in the capital; and there is no street in London to compare 
with Andrasse Strasse. It is about twice as broad as Regent 
Street, and nearly half as long again, bordered by magnificent 
houses, hotels, baths, shops and churches. Branching out of it 
in all directions are other noble thoroughfares and quays. A 
broad boulevard surrounds the town, and has a capital line of 
electric trams. This progress is the work of forty years, for 
very different indeed was the Pesth of the days when every 
English heart was with Kossuth and his cause. Liberty and 
good government have made Buda-Pesth literally the Chicago 
of Europe, a city of light and progress. 

Sofia is another example of what liberty and a fair amount 
of enlightened government can effect in a few years. Before 
1878 this town was a filthy, ill-paved, semi-Turkish city. To- 
day it has magnificent streets, tramways, electric light, tele- 
phones, noble hotels and theatres, and yet fortunately its 
thoroughfares are still enlivened by brilliant Oriental and semi- 
Oriental costumes. On the third morning we approached 
Constantinople, and the guard came along shouting, “ Stam- 
boul,” “Stamboul.” Looking out of the window we saw 
nothing on either side but an absolute desert. One might have 
been going through Sahara. It is impossible to imagine you 
are entering a great capital. 

There are visible merely a few huts, a few trees, and plenty 
of brown earth; not a human being in sight. Presently we 
beheld the outline of the castle of the Seven Towers. Then 
on the Marmora side we noticed the ruins of the walls, mostly 
overthrown to make way for the railway. Here and there a 
tower rising out of the sea and a picturesque ruin or so, but 
most of the glorious relics of the Middle Ages have been swept 
away to make room for this vandal railway. The railway 
station is a poor affair, scarcely worthy of a fifth-rate Italian 
city ; but when you alight you find excellent public carriages 
awaiting you to take you over the bridge to Pera, where the 
hotels are situated. 

Certainly my first impression of Constantinople was not 
favourable. It was cold and damp. The streets were almost 
destitute of the picturesque costumes which I had anticipated 
and I was fairly startled by the enormous number of dogs. I 
knew there were a great many, but I had no idea they swarmed 


* A paper by Mr. Richard Davey, read before the foreign and 


in love ’ colonial section of the Society of Arts. 
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as they do, and, above all, I was ignorant of the terrific 
howling which they keep up all night. This, together with the 
Betchi, or night watchman, who stamps a heavy iron pole upon 
the stones at intervals of half an hour throughout the whole 
night, managed to keep me awake until the early hours, when 
I fell asleep through sheer exhaustion. The landlord came to 
me next morning and asked if I would like to go up on the roof 
and see the view. It was a most lovely sight, and although it 
had been snowing in the night I do not think in all my life I 
ever saw anything so enchanting as the view. The Sea of 
Marmora lay before me as blue as sapphire, and on its horizon 
rose the faint outline of the beautiful hilly Prince’s Island, and 
far away, like a dim cloud, Mount Olympus was-visible. Oppo- 
site was Scutari with its domes and minarets, and the trees 
indicating the English cemetery where sleep so many Crimean 
heroes. Then towards the Black Sea sweeps the Bosphorus, 
with its palace and village-lined shores. To the left the 
Seraglio point, with the irregular outline of the old palace of 
the Sultan. Then comes the dome and four minarets of St. 
Sophia, opening that stupendous procession of mosques which 
extends in picturesque confusion of dome and minaret across 
the summit of the seven hills which stretch from the Sea of 
Marmora to the Adrianople Gate. The foreground of this 
splendid panorama is rendered memorable by that grand tower 
of Christ which figures so conspicuously in all the views of 
Galatea. It was built by the Byzantines as a watch tower, and 
from its summit the guards were able to give the alarm in the 
event of one of those innumerable fires which have from time 
immemorial devastated Constantinople. It also served another 
purpose which is but little known. It seems that throughout 
the Byzantine empire, in various conspicuous spots, similar 
towers were erected, on the lofty summits of which coloured 
lights were flashed from one to another. The various 
shades used had a distinct signification, and served as a sort 
of telegraph intended to warn the capital of approaching 
danger, thereby anticipating telegraphy by many centuries. 

I must admit that the first glimpse of Constantinople dis- 
appointed me, but after a few days I was compelled to reverse 
my opinion. I began to appreciate its unique picturesqueness 
and its historic interest. Except in a few leading thoroughfares 
there is no attempt at pavement, and the streets may well be 
described as a series of filthy dust hills guarded by countless 
dogs, who noisily dispute the bones and scraps of food they dis- 
cover in the accumulation of rubbish. These dogs are of one 
breed, and are, I am assured, the original of our collies. I was 
recently told by a great authority on dog matters that sometime 
late in the last century a Scottish gentleman, Captain Colley, 
visited Constantinople, and brought thence some street dogs 
which, by dint of proper care, developed into the beautiful dog 
called after him. Whether this is true or not I am not pre- 
pared to say, but at any rate the Constantinopolitan dogs, 
which are mostly yellow and black, are distinctly of the colley 
type.* Theyare not mongrels, as they are frequently supposed 
to be, but of pure breed. They are exceedingly intelligent and 
docile, and never attack even a stranger excepting at night in 
the Turkish city proper, where they are well aware the Giaour 
has no right to penetrate once the sun has disappeared. 
Batches of these dogs guard certain streets, and they are never 
known by any chance to encroach upon the domains of their 
neighbours. They are said to be useful as scavengers, but I 
am persuaded that before long modern improvements will have 
Swept them entirely away, as has already been the case at 
Smyrna, where now you do not see one of them in a-day’s 
walk, although a few years ago they were quite as numerous in 
that progressive city as in the capital. 

Costume has fallen from the upper to the very lowest classes, 
and only mollahs and softas, priests and ecclesiastical students 
wear the turban. All the rest of the population sport the well- 
known red fez, which is very unbecoming, and said to be fatal 
to the sight, as it affords no protection to the eyes in a climate 
the brilliance of which, when the sun does shine, is exceptional, 
even in southern latitudes. The women, however, still wear 
the yashmak and. ferigee, but they have discarded for ever 
the yellow shppers, which were at one time so charac- 
teristic of Constantinople, and worn by the men as well as 
the women. A Turkish woman js not happy unless she is 
wearing a pair of patent leather shoes, which, as a rule, she 
thrusts into a pair of ill-fitting goloshes. Modern European 
carriages replace the delightful old araéis of former times, and 
you may live months in Constantinople without seeing a 
camel, these animals having been entirely banished since the 
introduction of railway communication. Thus the streets of 
what was once the most picturesque city in the world, as far as 
costume is concerned, are not to-day very much more remark- 
able in this point than modern Malta or Naples. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


* The original derivation of collie or colley is doubtful, and various 
guesses have been made. Dr. Murray does not mention the suggestion 
in the text. Chaucer has Co//e as the proper name of a dog. 


GENERAL. 


The Manchester Art Gallery Committee purpose holding 
an exhibition of architectural drawings during thejspring and 
summer months. Ryne 

Mr. Edwin Wheeler, of Clifton, has presented the Natural 
History Museum with 2,449 water-colour drawings of extreme 
accuracy and beauty, which he made from fungi found in Great 
Britain. 

New Church Schools are to be erected at Whitchurch in 
the Shrewsbury diocese at a cost of 3,319/. The plans have 
received approval of the Education Department. 


Mr, A. W. West warns architects against a man who pro- 
fesses to have been one of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham’s 
assistants and seeks relief. Mr. West tested the statements 
and found them to be unwarranted. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Oxford attended service 
on last Sunday morning for the last time in St. Martin’s— 
commonly called Carfax Church—which is now to be demolished 
with a view to widening the streets which meet at that point. 
There was a church on this site from a very early date (Cnut 
is said by Antony Wood to have conveyed it to the Abbey of 
Abingdon), but the present structure is comparatively modern, _ 
with the exception of the tower, which is to be preserved, 

The Cheshire County Council have decided that the 
offices of architect, surveyor and county bridge-master, which 
were held by the late Mr. Stanhope Bull, and entailed over- 
work which enfeebled him, are to be henceforth divided. An 
architect as well as a surveyor will shortly be appointed. 

The Medal which is to form part of the Huxley memorial 
will be made the occasion of a competition. The statue of the 
physiologist for the Natural History Museum will be executed 
by Mr. Onslow Ford. 


The Southport Art Gallery Committee have purchased 
The Children’s Prayer, by Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A,, out of 
their present Spring Exhibition, for the permanent collection. 

Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A., was on Saturday re-elected 
president of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists. Several 
of his works will be seen in the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Society. 

The Recent Fancy Fair at Saltaire in aid of the Salt 
Schools realised a net profit of 3,533/7. In addition, 1co/. has 
been received from an anonymous donor. 

A Society having for its purpose the encouragement of fine 
art in Hull is likely to be shortly started. Two hundred 
persons have sent in their names already in support of the 
movement as members. 

A Handsome Brass Eagle Lectern has just been pre- 
sented to Christ Church, Ebbw Vale, by a parishioner in 
memory of her parents. ; The work was entrusted to Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of Birmingham, London and Liverpool. 


The Annual Dinner of the Royal Academy will not be 
given this year. 

The Royal Scottish Academy on Wednesday elected the 
following associates :—Mr. J. Thorburn Ross and Mr. R. Pay- 
ton Reid, Edinburgh; and Mr. Wellwood Rattray and Mr, 
James Paterson, Glasgow. 

The London County Council have remitted 43,389/. to the 
City Commission of Sewers, being one-half the cost of widening 
Ludgate Hill at its southern junction with St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, that being the first contribution which the Council have 
made to a City improvement. 


Mr. W. B. Richmond, R.A., will deliver three lectures on 
“The Vault of the Sixtine Chapel” at the Royal Institution. 

Gwydyr House, Whitehall, is to be enlarged. The work 
will necessitate the removal of the statue of James II, by 
Grinling Gibbons. 

Mr. F. C. Penrose, president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, has arrived at Athens in connection with the 
archeological work in progress on the Parthenon. Herr 
Waldstein, the German archeologist, has also arrived. 


A Stained-glass Window, designed by Mr. T. Drew, 
R HA, and executed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, has 
been placed in Seagoe Church, Portadown, as a memorial of 
the late Stewart Blacker, secretary of the Irish Art Union. 


The Earl of Rosse has been elected president of the 
Royal Irish Academy. His lordship is known as an 
astronomer, and has shown ingenuity in devising improve- 
ments in the suspension of his father’s reflecting telescopes, 
by which they can be pointed in any direction. 


Mr. B. T. Batsford will publish in a few days a “ History 
of Architecture,” by Professor Banister Fletcher and Mr. 
Banister F, Fletcher. It is on a new and comparative basis, 
and is illustrated chiefly by collotype plates. 


Professor T. Roger Smith’s lecture at Carpenters’ Hall, on 
“Failure of Buildings,” will appear in our next issue. 


which are found in the National Gallery. 
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THE WEEK. 


ALTHOUGH the artist GUSTAVE Dor& was undervalued there 
is no doubt the big paintings by him which were so long 
exhibited in New Bond Street have had more effect on the 
British public than the Scripture pieces by greater masters 
Dore suggested 
the possibility of bringing scenes fom the New Testament 
vividly before the popular mind, and in consequence the 
prejudice against painters’ and sculptors’ works in churches 
is now less fierce than formerly. Altogether different in 


the same gallery, but we have no doubt they will be 


equally impressive with the public, and by judges will | 


be considered as showing finer of design 
than were seen in Dore’s works. 
resolved to represent the Life of Curist, settled in the 


Holy Land in order to attain local truth. Unlike many 


powers 


artists who have illustrated the Gospels, M. Tissor is always | 


reverential and never conventional. Where he has to 


represent a crowd or vigsrous action he never appears to | 


have thought of the arrangement which would be adopted 
on a Paris stage. His work, therefore, will gratify various 
schools. It is both realistic and spiritual], and a visit to the 


kinds. There are some scenes which M. Tissor has had 
to attempt which are beyond human experience, and critics 
may differ about his success. But it is well to remember 
that the drawings have already passed the ordeal of French 
scepticism, which was overcome by the earnest conviction, 
laboriousness and, we may say, genius of the artist. 


THE appeal recently addressed by the President of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, Mr. PENROSE, to the 
architectural profession of the United Kingdom directing 
attention to the good work done by the Society, and the 
urgency for more liberal support from architects at large 


' than has hitherto been accorded to it, has met with a 


liberal response. Itis to be hoped, however, that the effect 
of Mr. PENROSE’s letter is not yet exhausted, and that 
further contributions will be received by the treasurer. 


_.Many new annual subscribers have been added to the list 


of members, and others, already subscribers, have responded 
to the appeal by increasing their subscriptions. Notwith- 
standing that it was more particularly Mr. PENROSE’s desire 
to increase the amount of annual subscriptions so as to 
bring the Society more into line with the charitable 
institutions of other professions, numerous donations have 
been received, Mr. ARTHUR CaTEs having contributed 
too/, Mr. G. T. Hine 25/7, Mr. J. LouGHBorouGH 


M. Tissot having | 


Pearson, R.A., 1o/. 1tos., Mr. J. MacvicaR ANDERSON | 
fen ros, Mr: B. INGELow -5/.-5s.,, Mr. H.C. Boyes, | 


5/. 5s., &c. 


EvEerysopy must be eager that success may attend the 
explorations at Salamis which the Trustees of the British 
Museum have undertaken, and of which Dr. A.S. Murray, 
the keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, has charge for the present. The site was not 
selected without much deliberation, and it ought to. prove 
productive. Another of the officers of the same Depart- 
ment, Mr. CreciL SMITH, the director of the British School 
at Athens, has also attacked a fresh site in the city. One 


* of the old suburbs, which was called Kynosarges, and was 


_ known chiefly for its gymnasium, was for a long time thought 


_ side of Athens. 


to lie at the foot of Mount Lykabettos, on the south-eastern 
This was LEAKE’S view, and was not 
disputed till recently, when Professor DORPFELD made 
it clear, from a comparison of the testimonies of ancient 


authors, that the Kynosarges must have lain further 


to the south, along the banks of the Ilissus. Mr. Crcii 
SmitH had his attention attracted to a spot on the 


character as in size are the three hundred and sixty-five be found beneath or 


drawings by M. Tissor which are now to be seen in | 


south bank of the river, several hundred yards below 
the :tadion, where the ground fails away from a 
smali plateau in a remarkably abrupt and perpendicular 
manner, indicating the presence of hidden walls. As on 
either side of this plateau are two prcminent hills, which 
might well be those mentioned by ancient authors in con- 
nection with the Kynosarges, it was decided to dig a trench 
through this plateau. The trench, at a depth of a few 
inches, brought to light numerous walls, chiefly of the 
Roman period ; and one of the first constructions whose 
outline could be traced exactly was that of a Roman ca/z- 
darium. This would seem to point to the existence of a 
gymnasium, and this fac’, 1 proved, would go far 
towards settling the question of the Kynosarges site, 
provided that the remains of the Classic period can 
beside these Roman remains. 
Numerous interesting fragments of ancient Greek vases 
and various metal objects have been found in the 
rubbish excavated; the remains of a huge vase of 
Melian type, as it seems, deserve especial mention, as 
this would be almost a unique find in Attica. The ‘wide 
extent of the ruins and the solid character of the masonry 
discovered thus far make it evident that this is the site ot 
a large public building or group of buildings—a very 
significant fact for a spot so far outside the ancient city 
walls. The British School are to be congratulated on 
having secured a piece of work which promises to be of 
such.importance for the study of ancient Athenian topo- 
graphy ; and if it should prove at length to be the site of 


gallery can be recommended to theological students of all ynosarges, it will be a source of special satisfaction to 


Englishmen that the site, which was eagerly sought by two 
English excavators at the beginning of this century, and 
for whose discovery Lord Byron once planned excavations, 
should have been brought to light by the British School. 


Mr. GEorGE HackrorpD, F.S.I., of No.6 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W., who was well known as a surveyor, died at 
Wandsworth on Wednesday, in his seventy-first year. He’ 
was born at Boston in Lincolnshire, and, early in” life, 
entered the office of Messrs. Kink & Parry, contractors, 
of Sleaford, and ultimately became their travelling manager. 
During the past thirty-five years Mr. HackrorDacquired a 
large practice as a quantity surveyor, especially in connec- 
tion with the Great Western Railway Company, and with 
other railway companies. One of the departments of his 
business in which his loss will be most deeply regretted was 
arbitrating, which he so frequently undertook in all ques- 
tions relating to contracting disputes. He possessed know- 
ledge of all details of cost and construction. Moreover, he 
held an independent position free from al! influence, and 
his courtesy was unfailing to all with whom he was brought 
into contact in business transactions. 


Ir was said by COLERIDGE that CHANTREY’s bust of 
WORDSWORTH was more like the poet than the face with 
which nature endowed him. The portraits of the late 
GrorGE Ricumonp, R.A., should be judged in a similar 
spirit. It might be imagined on looking at them that 
WILLIAM BLAKE endowed the young artist with a part of 
his faculty for perceiving spirits through their outward 
vesture. GEORGE RICHMOND'S insight was not unlike the 
Rontgen rays—the invisible was revealed by it. His 
feel suggests the brilliant financier, the chivalrous states- 
man who preferred a repeal of the Corn Laws to party ties. In 
his Derdy alone is the ‘‘ Rupert of Dcbate” revealed. His 
Ruskin 1s preferable to all the photographs of the writer. 
But greatest of all RicHMOND’s character studies is his 
Newman, for it explains to some, extent the strange 
influence which the Oxford don exercised within and 
without his university. It was fortunate for KichMOND 
that he found an engraver who zealously co-operated with 
him, for the plates are at least as fascinating as the crayon 
drawings. It may seem remarkable that an artist could 
have attained so prominent a position by drawings alone, 
but in RicuMonp’s case character counted for much, and 
nobody was envious of his advancement. 
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IN THE YEAR 1826. 

“EVENTY years ago there was expectation of many 

“.improvements in London. At the ‘time the most 
influential architects were JoHN SOANE, R.A.}-and JOHN 
Nasu. ‘The latter had ‘already displayed skill that was 
“never sufficiently acknowledged in laying out improve- 
ments, and it was proposed to offer him another oppor- 
tunity. On: March 21 Mr. ARBUTHNOT introduced a Bill 
in the House of Commons for the purpose of obtaining 
powers to purchase the whole of the buildings between the 
King’s Mews at Charing Cross and St. Martin’s Lane, as 
well as several lanes and alleys which existed where 
Trafalgar Square is now seen. The arrangement of the 
square then contemplated differed to some extent from the 
present one. The National Gallery was to be on the north 
side, the College of Heralds on the east side, the Royal 
Academy and other public buildings were to be erected on 
the south side. On the north side sites were to be 
obtained for the Athenzeum Club and for the vicarage of 
the parish. The portico of the church of St. Martin was 
to be on a line with the approach from Pall Mall. 

Nasu’s design for the National Gallery differed much 
from WILKINS’s which was afterwards prepared. The 
building was to be 500 feet in length, the Doric and 
Ionic orders being employed. There were four pavilions 
connected by colonnades ; the pavilions surrounded by 
enriched polygonal domes, terminating in balls and spears, 
bearing resemblance to Sussex Place in the Regent’s Park. 
Over the centre division of the structure, which on the 
ground storey was a colonnade of five arched entrances, 
rose a large circular dome, which terminated in a temple 
somewhat after the manner of the Choragic Monument in 
Athens, but triangular on plan, having a colossal statue on 
every side. This dome was supported by a tier of Paestum 
Doric columns, rising from a square tower-like base, at 
each angle of which was a lion couchant. Through the 
intercolumniations the centre of the building derived its 
light. Above the two ontward colonnades was one tier of 
windows dressed with pediments, &c., over which ran a 
long panel with reliefs. There was also a lavish display of 
sculpture in statues and vases. Apparently at the time 
it was not decided to utilise the columns from Carlton 
House, which had much influence on WILKINS’S design. 

SOANE, although he was not called on to participate in the 
transformation of the Charing Cross district, was not with- 
out his own projects. He contributed to the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, in 1826, “Plans, Elevations, Section 
and Perspective View of a Design for completing the South 
Side of Downing Place, and connecting the same with 
the new Council Office, the Board of Trade, and the 
Treasury by a Triumphal Arch,” &c. In the design he not 
only wished to produce Government offices, but to suggest 
a grand approach between the House of Lords and Bucking- 
ham Palace. Another of his designs was for “ The Western 
Barrier of the Metropolis, with Entrances into the two Royal 
Parks.” A third design by Soanr in the exhibition was for 
‘“A National Entrance into the Metropolis : intended to 
combine the classical simplicity of the Grecian Architecture, 
the magnificence of the Roman Architecture, and the 
fanciful intricacy and playful effects of the Gothic Archi- 
tecture.” The last was characteristic of Soanx’s ambitious 
eclecticism, of which his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields is a 
curious example. On the frame of the drawing he had 
inscribed a censure of some of the recent Operations on the 
Court of the King’s Bench at Westminster, which puzzled 
visitors to the Academy, for it was generally believed that 
SOANE inspired and directed the obnoxious operations. 
An Academician in 1826 possessed great powers, but it 
was still remarkable that a freakish Spirit should be allowed 
to turn the frame of a drawing into a sort of pasquino. 

_ Another official architect who was allowed to express a 
grievance in the exhibition was Joun Rosrinson, Esq., 
Surveyor-General of His Majesty’s Woods and Forests. 
He sent in ‘ Plans, Elevations and Perspective Views for 
Entrances from Piccadilly into the two Royal Parks.” One 
was inspired by the Temple of Vesta at Tivoli, the second 
by the Arch of Constantine, at Rome. But it was announced 
that, in spite of their moderate cost, the Government had 
declined to have the entrances constructed. A third archi- 
tect who was ambitious to be associated with a monumental 
entrance was the wayward J. M. Ganpy, A.R.A. . He sent 
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la « Perspective Sketch of a Trophal Entrance to part of 


the Front of a Design for a Palace, imagined to be erected 
in Hyde Park, and seen a.p. 2500, conformable to the 
Plans and Elevations exhibited in 1824 and 1825,” &¢py-]t 
is rare to find an artist who cares to project himself into 
futurity, and to imagine how people will consider his work 
700 years after its execution. As became a dreamer, 
Ganby thought more of the future than of the present, 
and hence it was he served as SoANE’s “ghost.” His 
more fortunate younger brother, JOHN PETER DEERING, in 
conjunction with WiLLIAM WILKuNs, exhibited an “ Eleva- 
tion of the Tower of Waterloo, 280 feet high, as decided 
upon by the Committee of Taste, to be erected pursuant to 
the unanimous Vote of the House of Commons and 
Speaker’s Address to the Throne, at the close of the 
Session.” The design was adopted ten years before 1826, 
but .to this day London does not possess its Waterloo 
trophy. One more project shown was Aucustus Pucin’s 
“Design for a Sepulchral Chapel, in the Norman Style, 
proposed to be erected in the centre of the Public Cemetery 
for the City of London.” 
CHARLES BARRY was represented by a “Front View of 
the Royal Institution of the Fine Arts, Manchester,” and an 
elevation of his first important work, “St. Philip’s Church, 
Brighton, with the proposed Spire.” Wi Liam TITE was only 
in his twenty-fourth year, but he was a man of note in the 
City. In the preceding year he was fortunate to win the com- 
petition for the “ National Scotch Church, Sidmouth Street, 
Foundling Hospital,” and a view of the north front appeared 
in the Academy exhibition. There wasa melancholy interest 
attached to the building. It was erected for EDWARD 
IRVING at the time when, as CARLYLE says, “ Fashion cast 
her eye on him, as on some impersonation of Novel- 
Cameronianism, some wild product of nature from the wild 
mountains ; Fashion crowded round him, with her meteoric 
lights and Bacchic dances, breathed her foul air on him, 
intoxicating, poisoning.” WiLitiam TiTE was also repre- 
sented by his “ Design for the Restoration of the West Front 
of the Church of St. Saviour, Southwark,” prepared for the 
compétition, in which he was not successful. There were 
also designs for the same work by GrorcE GwiLt, jun., the 
encyclopeedist’s brother, who won the premium of a hundred 


guineas ; J. C. Mean, and several other architects. The 
“Design fora Royal Academy, Royal Society, and Society of 
Antiquaries,” to which the gold medal of the Academy was 
awarded, was among the exhibits. It was by H. Basset, 
who, like many winners of the same prize, did not make 
any further progress in the art. A collection of the gate- 
ways which were erected from time to time for approaches 
to Eaton Hall would exemplify some of the fashions in - 
architecture. A drawing of the “ Chester Gateway” was 
exhibited in 1826 by J. BuckLEerR, which was of course 
Medieval in style. . 
In Dublin another exhibition was opened about the _ 


.same time, which, if it did not contain works that were 


comparable with those seen in Somerset House, was evi- 
dence of finer disinterestedness than that of Grorce III. 
when he founded the Royal Academy. Francis JOHNSTON, 
the Irish architect, expended no less than 14,000¢, on 
exhibition galleries and other premises in Lower Abbey 
Street, which he made over to the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. As an acknowledgment of his generosity he was 
elected the first President. During seventy years the 
Academicians have, with the aid of an insignificant grant, 
kept classes open for instruction in art. But however 
zealous and self-sacrificing may be the teachers, they cannot 
compensate for the absence of patronage. In the gallery 
of the Academy the gentry of Ireland are rarely seen, unless 
during the hours when admission can be gained for a penny 
or two, and the buying of works is conducted in a spirit no 
less parsimonious. ‘That under such conditions artists are 
found in Ireland is evidence of their contented spirits. 
Some time in 1825 it is supposed the erection of 
Buckingham Palace was commenced. In those days in- 
formation about buildings of all kinds could hardly be more — 
concealed if the bricklayers and carpenters were engaged in 


treasonable practices. The new palace, owing to its im- 
portance, became a state secret with which it was perilous 
to become acquainted. Buckingham House, which stood 
on the site, was erected in 1703. In 1761 Groroe III. 
| became the owner. Afterwards it was settled on his wife 
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Queen CHARLOTTE, in exchange for Somerset House, In 
th: library the King accumulated the valuable collection 
ot books which is now in the British Museum. | Bucking- 
ham House was not adapted for ceremonies, and it-was 


decided to erect a more-suitable building. The public were | 


kept in the dark about it. One of the journals of the‘day 
that attempted to dispel the darkness said:— ‘ Respecting 
the King’s palace in St. James’s Park, not a whisper has yet 
transpired through the medium of the press, ever on the 
watch and active as it is in catering .for the natural 
curiosity of the public. We are not aware of any sub- 
ject which has awakened a stronger appetite for in- 
telligence, but the edification of palaces is generally 
made a sort of mystery.” It is remarkable that at the 
time when the article appeared the second storey of 
Buckingham Palace had been constructed, and yet’ with 
the exception of the workmen few of the king’s lieges were 
aware that the building was commenced. Not much light 
was cast on the subject by the correspondent, for, as well 
as he was able to make out, he concluded that, owing to an 
order to preserve as much as possible of Buckingham 
House, although it might be necessary to encase the parts 
with stone, there was-not much difference between the 
fronts of the new building and the old. The old house 
was designed by Captain WINDE, a Dutchman, and Nasu, 
’ if he were free to act, would no doubt have preferred to 
demolish it and erect a building of his own design and in 
amore advanced position in St. James’s Park. But in a 
pamphlet by Sir CHarRLes Lonc which was manifestly 
inspired by GrorGE IV. it was said, “The considerations 
which seem to have prevailed in preparing Buckingham 
House as the new residence for His Majesty appear to be 
the following :—First, it involves no encroachment upon 
the space of the parks, which building either in St. James’s 
or Hyde Park necessarily implies ; and to such encroach- 
ment, it is understood, His Majesty is averse. Secondly, 
the time and the expense will: be considerably less by the 
conversion of this building into a palace than by con- 
structing a new edifice for this purpose ; and as the condi- 
tion of Carlton House is such as to require an immediate 
and thorough repair if it were to be continued as the king’s 
residence, it becomes essential that a new palace should be 
provided for His Majesty’s reception with as little delay as 
possible.” 

As an offering to economy it was also announced that 
the chimney-pieces and other fixtures in Carlton House 
were to be set up in thé new palace. -The palace was also 
expected to gain the favour of the public because the open 
space in front, and which was to be flanked by wings laid 
out on a curved plan, was to be utilised asa site fora 
Waterloo Memorial in the form of a triumphal arch with 
colossal figures, which were, however, to be cheap, for they 
were to be formed of an imitation of bronze or metallic 
composition, which JoHN Nasu greatly favoured. Shams 
prevailed about the palace’ The royal tenant for whose 
majesty it was erected was, according to Mr. THACKERAY, 
‘©a great simulacrum,” made up of “silk stockings, padding, 
stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue 
ribbon, a pocket-handkerchief prodigiously scented, one of 
TRUEFITT’s best nutty-brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of 
teeth, and a large black stock, under-waistcoats, more 
under-waistcoats, and then nothing.” The building in the 
same way was a false creation. A vast number of mighty 
Doric columns could be seen in the portico and around 
three sides of the court, and it was guaranteed they were 
as Grecian as any. found in the Temple of Theseus in 
Athens. But the difference between the early and the late 
heroes, who were alike in abandoning their ARIADNEs if they 
did not both conquer Minotaurs, was suggested by the two 
classes of columns. In Athens marble was hewn by hand 
for the columns ; at Buckingham Palace, wrote the favoured 
journalist who was privileged to have a peep at the works, 
“the court consists of fluted columns, which are beautifully 
worked of cast-iron and really extraordinary specimens of 
founding.” Never was there such vamping of Classic and 
High Dutch as was: undertaken by Nasu, Thus in 
describing one part it is said, “The old octagon library of 
Buckingham House has been suffered to remain; the inten- 
tion of the architect is mentioned to be to raise it con- 
siderably and embellish it after the manner of the Temple 


i 


Jones designed was taken down. 


believe, and not without reason, that Nasuy’s palace’ was 
more of an. architecturesque object than when afterwards 
it was shrouded by the newer make-believes of Brorn, 
Cupsitr and others. ay 
EDWARD ‘BLorE in 1826 was engaged in a Controversy 
which is now forgotten. “In 1818, in the course of ‘one of 
the periodical ‘transformations of Winchester Cathedral, it 
was decided to, remove the organ from the lateral position 
it then held and.to.set it up in the position which was then 
held to be orthodox, that is, over the east end of the choir. 
For that purpose a lofty Corinthian screen which In1Go 
It was treated, we may 
say, as an heterodox production, for no_ ecclesiastical 
authority or architect would give it a resting-place in 
another building. A modern Gothic screen was substituted 
for it in the cathedral. The change was not approved by 
all. The Dean of WINCHESTER commissioned EpDwarpD 
BLore to write a report on the subject. He maintained, 
in the first place, that by placing the organ over the screen 


the longitudinal view of the nave and choir was intercepted; 


and, secondly, that ancient precedents were against such a 
position for anorgan. ‘There were other writers who upheld 
the innovations, but in the end Biore’s views prevailed, 
and on all matters connected with Medizeval architecture he 
was a better judge than in those relating to pseudo-Classic. 


But here our glance at 1826 must conclude. 


THE LATE GEORGE RICHMOND, R.A, 


NE of our oldest English artists has passed away, says 
the Zzmes, in the person of Mr. George Richmond, 
retired Royal Academician, who died at his house in York 
Street, Portman Square, on Thursday (March 19), at the great 
age of eighty-six. The son of one artist, and, we may add, 
the father of another yet more distinguished than himself, Mr. 
George Richmond was born on March 28, 1809, and retained 
to within a short time of his death vigorous and clear remem- 
brance of the events of his life. Many of the most distinguished 
men and women of his day were drawn or painted by him, and 
those who visited the Victorian exhibition in the New Gallery 
a few years ago will remember the forty chalk drawings Ly his 
hand exhibited there, which showed equal character and refine- 
ment. His birthplace was Brompton, then a country village ; 
and he recollected seeing the Life Guards march to the Cavalry 
Barracks there on their return from Waterloo, Amongst other 
persons he remembered were “ Old Q” sitting at his window in 
Piccadilly, the Marquis of Hertford and his bulldog, Lord 
Camelford with a bludgeon under his arm, the Duke of York, 
whom he followed for a mile studying him in order to sketch 
him, and Queen Caroline, whom he saw bowing from a balcony 
in South Audley Street to the mob who were cheering her. 
His early tastes and abilities were in the direction of art, and 
he consequently became a student of the Royal Academy when 
he was hfteen years old. His chief companions there were 
Samuel Palmer, Edward Calvert and T. Sidney Cooper, now 
the only survivor of that company. The most notable circum- 
stance of his boyish days appears to have been his introduction 
to that strange genius—poet and painter—William Blake, 
whom, as he died in 1827, only a few of those now living can 
remember. In 1828 he went to study art and anatomy in 
Paris ; at Calais he met and exchanged pinches of snuff with 
Beau Brummel; on his return he spent some time at the 
White Lodge, Richmond Park, with Lord Sidmouth, who gave 
him much valuable counsel. 

In 1831 Mr. Richmond married Julia, daughter of the 
architect Charles Heathcote Tatham, author of ‘ Classica‘ 
Ornament,” and member of the Academy at Rome. Early in 
his married life he made the acquaintance of Sir Robert Inglis, 
and he notes that in 1831 he made a water-colour portrait of 
Sir Robert for, three guineas, andin 1854 a full length of him fo1 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford for 300 guineas., At the instance 
of Sir Robert, in 1832, he painted in water-colour the full-length 
of William Wilberforce, which, engraved by Samuel Cousins, 
then the most eminent engraver of the time, brought him into 
public notice, and caused work to fall to his share in large 
quantities In 1837, broken down by hard work and by the 
death within a very short time of three of his children, Mr. 
Richmond went to Rome with his wife and surviving, child, 
accompanied by Mr. Palmer and his young bride, the daughter 
of John Linnell. There he obtained the permission of one of 
the cardinals to copy the ceiling of the Sixtine Chapel, of which 
he availed himself. He passed two years of unceasing study in 
Italy ; among the friends he made there were Joseph Severn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Dr. (now Sir Henry) Acland, Thomas 
Baring, Mr. Ruskin, Lord Farrer, and others, such as John 


of the Winds.” Yet with all its vagaries there are many who : Sterling, who, in letters to R. C. Trench, makes mention of him 
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as being the most interesting of young artists he had ever met. 
In after years he was one of the original members of the 
Sterling Club, and was the means of introducing Mr. Ruskin to 
Carly 


/ Richmond returned to England in 1840 with a definite 
bias towards portraiture, which was to be the chief work of 
his life. He worked at first in chalk or in water-colour. By 
his crayon portraits he is perhaps most widely known. There 
were few men of eminence in the middle of the century who 
did not sit to him. His graceful style lent itself well to the 
portraiture of the young, and his drawing of the youthful 
Prince of Wales is a particularly successful one. One of his 
early works, a portrait of Lord Sidmouth, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. In 1841, amongst other portraits, he painted 
one of Mrs Longley, mother of Archbishop Longley, who told 
him she had dined with Dr. Johnson at Mr. Bennett Langton’s 
after her marriage. This, with the fact that in his early years 
he drew a portrait of the first Lord Eldon, is interesting, as 
showing the large range of personal experience of men and 
manners from which Mr. Richmond was able to draw in the 
conversation which helped to make the “sitter’s” chair an 
exceedingly pleasant place. He drew or painted the portraits 
of, amongst others, Queen Adelaide, Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, Newman, Manning, and many members of the families 
of Wilberforce, Buxton, Gurney, and Fox of Bristol, Mrs. Fry, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Martineau, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Charles 
Darwin, Faraday, Sir Thomas Watson, Macaulay, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Sidney Herbert, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Shaftesbury. In 1846 Mr. Richmond was nominated 
by Mr. Gladstone to succeed Sir Augustus Callcott on the council 
of the Government Schools of Design, a post which he held tor 
three years. About this time he adopted the use of oil-painting, 
and soon became well known for a large number of good por- 
traits in this material, many of which have been engraved. 
Among others we may mention the portrait of Sir R. H. Inglis 
for the Bodleian Library already referred to and that of Bishop 
Selwyn, a half-length, for St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
These are dated 1854 and 1857 respectively, in which latter 
year he received the Associateship of the Academy. In the 
following year he was somewhat unfortunate ina divergence 
from the safer and better understood path of portrait painting, 
and exhibited at the Academy an “Agony in the Garden,” of 
which it may be frankly said that the artist’s powers were not 
equal to the difficulty and sublimity of the subject. His 
portraits, however, had brought him deserved distinction, and 
to these, except for the monument to Bishop Blomfield in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the work of the year 1860, he devoted the 
remainder of his life. His style is perhaps now regarded as old- 
fashioned. In portraiture he aimed at nothing but a faithful 
and pleasing presentation of his subject. He was no realist, 
nor was he ashamed to flatter; but in beauty of draughts- 
manship and in subtle indication of expression few later artists 
have surpassed him. 

In 1856 ke had been appointed a member of the Royal 
Commission for considering what shou'd be the site of the 
National Gallery, when he was the only one who voted for its 
removal from Trafalgar Square to a site at Kensington Gore, 
Faraday refusing to vote Mr. Gladstone pressed upon him 
the Directorship of the Gallery in 1871, and again in 1874, but 
without success. He became a full Academician in 1846. In 
1871, when the Peel collection was offered to the nation, he 
was consulted as to the price that should be given for it, and 
named the same sum as that which was afterwards confirmed 
by professional valuers, and which was accepted by Sir Robert 
Peel's representatives. He took the greatest interest in the 
Winter Exhibition of Old Masters at Burlington House, and 
from 1869 until age compelled him to relinquish active work 
he gave much time and attention to obtaining pictures from 
private collections and to arranging them at Burlington House. 
Mr. Richmond gave up regular work in 1881 on the death of 
his wife, though in 1883 he executed a marble bust of Dr. 
Pusey, now in Pusey House, Oxford. He also presented to 
Keble College the bust which he had made of Keble, and in 
1887 he painted a portrait of Lord Salisbury, which the Queen 
graciously accepted, and Mr Richmond was presented to Her 
Majesty at Hatfield. Other of his latest w orks, remarkable for 
a man born in 1809, but showing none of the feebleness of age, 
were portraits of the late Bishop of Carlisle, Earl Granville 
Lady Salisbury, the present Bishop of Rochester, the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury and the late Sir George Gilbert Scott. 
It should be added that Oxford University gave him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. in 1867, and that in 1890 he received 
also the LL.D. degree at Cambridge. 

One who knew the iate Mr. Richmond well writes :— 
“George Richmond’s work as an artist speaks for itself. His 
social gifts were remarkable. Talking well himself and keeping 
up the level of conversation toa high pitch, he seemed to make 
every one else to be at their best Nothing base ever came 
from him, nor could it endure his presence. He made his way 
in the world by his own ability and steady work, and, always 
keeping to the higher path, had the choice of kis own society, 
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At the same time, no one was kinder or more attentive to his. 
professional brethren. One great secret of his success in 
society and in portraiture was that he«cultivated admiration 
rather than criticism, and always aimed’at seeing and portray- 
ing that which was best in the subject on which he was 
engaged.” cnt ae 
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SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY... 


HE annual general meeting of the members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society was held last week at Lewes. The 
Rev. Chancellor Parish presided. The annual report was read. 
It said :— 

Bearing in mind that the Society was established just half a 
century ago, it is considered a matter for congratulation that 
after so long a period there are still eleven members who have | 
been associated with the Society from inauguration. During 
the past fifty years, in addition to arranging and holding meet- 
ings at almost every place in the county of historical or archzo- 
logical importance, the Society has published thirty-nine 
volumes of “ Collections,” together with an index to the first: 
twenty-five of those volumes, and the “Domesday Book in. 
Relation to Sussex,” a 4to volume, containing a facsimile of the . 
original record and a valuable map. At the present time. 
another volume is in preparation, and will be issued during the 
jubilee year. During the last seven years, thanks very largely 
to the unremitting care of Mr. C. T. Phillips, the collection of 
local antiquities has been added to and systematically arranged 
or exhibition in the castle; while the library at Castle: 
Lodge has, by the same gentleman, been much improved and. 
extended. Mr. Phillips, in December, owing to his intended 
removal from Lewes, resigned office, and a resolution had been 
drawn up by the committee expressive of their great regret at. 
his resignation and indebtedness to Mr. Phillips for his services. 
The total number of members at present belonging to the 
Society is £32 (444 ordinary, 80 life and 8 honorary). While 
these figures show a slight falling-off when compared with some 
recent years, it is gratifying to note that 27 new members were’ 
elected during 1895. The general meeting of the Society was 
held at Eastbourne on July 25 and 26, and was considered a 
successful gathering. Eastbourne, Westham, Pevensey, Herst-. 
monceaux and Old Eastbourne, East Dean and. Friston Place. 
were visited. The success of the meeting was due ina great. 
measure to the kind hospitality of the Mayor of Eastbourne. 
It is earnestly hoped that advantage may be taken of the 
jubilee celebration to do something in the way of providing 
increased accommodation for the museum and library, or at. 
least a comfortable room in which the meetings of the Society. 
may be held. -An impression appears to prevail that Sussex 
archeology is to a large extent exhausted. This, however, is: 
by no means the case. Excavations and publications are. 
standing still for want of money, and it was a disappointment , | 
to the committee that their special appeal to carry out an- 
extension of work met with so little encouragement. In con- 
clusion, reference was made to losses sustained by the deaths of 
the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Chichester, Earl Delawarr, Mr. 
J. S. Ade, Mr. A; Fenton, Mr. H. R. Freshfield, Mr- E. C. > 
Hine, Mr. Gordon M. Hills, Mr. G. A. Wallis, of Eastbourne, 
a member of the committee, and Alderman Morrison, of East- 
bourne, Mr. C. Hill, F.S.A., Mr. C.J. Lucas, of Warnham , 
Court, the Rev. Septimus Fairles, B.A., and others. 

The Chairman referred to the resignation of Mr. C. T.. 
Phillips as hon. curator and librarian, and read a resolution 
passed by the committee speaking of his cheerful devotion of © 
money, time and thought to the work, and what had been the 
practical reconstruction by him of the museum and library. 
He will retain a place on the Council. i 

Mr. Phillips thanked the Chairman and members for the 
honour and kindness shown him in electing him, a kindness 
which he felt very deeply. He felt bitterly the cause of 
severance from the. office be had held for seven years, during 
which he had done his best. He included in his thanks, too, 
his good friends the general public for the very warm assist- ' 
ance, sympathy, respect and regard they had accorded him. 

The question of electing a curator and librarian was referred 
to the committee. 

The Chairman said the next matter was to consider in what 
way the Society should celebrate its jubilee, in respect to which 
there was a communication from Mr. Griffith, an extract from - 
which was as follows :— ' 

The first annual general meeting having been held at 
Pevensey Castle on July 9, 1846, I would propose that the 
jubilee be celebrated on Thursday, July 9, at Lewes, our head- 
quarters ; that on the previous evening the members dine 
together at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton ; on Thursday a public » 
meeting in the Municipal Buildings, Lewes, presided over by 
our president, the Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G., followed by , 
luncheon ; in the afternoon the town be perambulated and , 
papers or description given, concluding with a conversazione 
at the Municipal Buildings, Lewes. On Friday a visit to 
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Glynde, Firle or Coombe Place, if permission be secured. It 
would be a misfortune for the jubilee of the Society to pass 
without’ some practical’ result, and an attempt should be made 
in connection with it ‘to secure ’as headquarters more attractive 
and convenient’ premises. The meagre response, however, to 
the special fund up to the present time hardly seems to warrant 
great hopes of a very encouraging result. 

The Chairman said that would be a big matter for discussion. 
After a brief conversation the matter was referred to the 
committee, with power to appoint a sub-committee to‘arrange 
details. 


J 


AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society took place.on Monday evening in the 
Mechanics’ Institution, Cookridge Street, Leeds, Mr. E. J. 
Dodgshun presiding. The officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows :—President, Mr. Wm. Watson, Wakefield ; 
vice-presidents, Mr. W. W. S. Braithwaite and Mr. W. A: 
Hobson; hon. treasurer, Mr. W. H. Thorp; hon. librarian, 
Mr. W. H. Beevers ; hon. secretary, Mr. F. W. Bedford ; hon. 
auditors, Mr. L.S. Dodgshun and Mr. M. F. Musto; council, 
Mr. H. B. Buckley, Mr. Carby Hall, Mr. Jas. Ledingham 
(Bradford), Mr. Butler Wilson, Mr. C. B. Howdill, and Mr. 
G. F. Danby. 

Mr. F. W. Bedford submitted the annual report, showing 
that the number of members was I10, as against 108 last year. 
This, together with a satisfactory statement of accounts, read 
by Mr. Thorp, hon. treasurer, was adopted, on the motion of 
the Chairman. 

Mr..Thorp said the council had that afternoon considered 
proposals for the laying out of City Square, certain plans and 
suggestions having been submitted by members. In both the 
plans submitted a monumental group of sculpture stood in the 
centre of the ground. To define the square and enclose it to 
some extent it was proposed that there should be granite 
posts connected by chains, and that flanking the sides of the 
openings into the enclosure there should be well-elevated 
pedestals to form the bases of electric light standards. 
It was further proposed to leave the entire space within the 
enclosure, excepting where the monument would stand, free. 
Seats might be put in it, however, and it was suggested that 
- suitable trees should be planted between the seats or placed in 
circular boxes. A sketch model of the central monument was 
produced, and it was decided to adopt it as conveying some 
idea of the treatment. The chief figure, a pack-horse ridden 
by acloth merchant in the costume of the last century, sug- 
gested the principal industry of the town in early times. This 
stood on an elevated architectural composition with figures at 
the four corners. The materials suggested were bronze for the 
equestrian statue, the figures at the angles, the bas-relief panels, 
the capitals of columns and the enrichment of the frieze, and 
granite forthe remainder. It was suggested that the figures 
at the four angles. should represent Ralph Thoresby, the 
historian and antiquary ; John Smeaton, the builder of the first 
Eddystone lighthouse, who was born at Whitkirk ; John 
Harrison, the well-known philanthropist, in his mayoral robes ; 
and Priestley, the scientist, who at one time was minister of 
Mill Hill Unitarian Chapel. The Society propose to lay the 
plans and suggestions before the City Council at the earliest 
@pportunity. — 


LEEDS 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF “THE KING’S QUAIR.” 


eA a meeting of the Glasgow Archeological Society, 
Mr, J. T. T. Brown read a paper on the authorship of 
“The King’s Quair: a New Criticism.” He held that there 
was no trustworthy testimony whatever that King James I., 
of Scotland, was the author. The false ascriptions in the 
Bodleian manuscripts actually outnumbered the true, while the 
testimony of the sixteenth-century historians rested solely on 
John Major’s statement about vernacular poetry—a statement 
that did not when examined stand the ordinary and fair tests 
of criticism. On the internal evidence he examined the dialect 
~of the poem in its relation to the biography of James, and 
having compared passages of “The King’s Quair” imitated in 
““The Court of Love,” a poem belonging to the second half of 
the fifteenth century, noting also the affinities in thought and 
language, as well as the errors in fact in both poems, concluded 
by pointing out the biographical errors in “‘ The King’s Quair” 
itself which went to show that the poem could not be received 
as an autobiographical document. In reviewing the whole 
case for and against King James, he submitted that the editors 
of “The King’s Quair,” starting with the a prford assumption 
as to the author, had as a consequence affirmed from the 
beginning without duly considering the salient facts, the result 
‘bemg that the claim for James had hitherto rested solely on 


romantic as opposed to historical criticism, whereas the whole 


evidence when carefully weighed, both extrinsic and intrinsic, 
showed the poem to belong toa period not earlier than 1440, 
and probably as late as 1460, rendering impossible the editorial 
judgment which had hitherto passed unchallenged as. to 
James I. being the author. At the close, in answer to a 
question, Mr. Brown said he had his own opinion as to who 
was the author, but that was.a new question, and he did not 
think it was wise to mix it up with the matter under discussion 
in the paper, . 


CHATHAM PARISH CHURCH. 


N appeal has appeared for funds for the restoration of the 

old parish church of St. Mary, Chatham, which has long 

been in a condition unworthy alike of the important borough in 
which it stands and of the high purpose to which it is dedi- 
cated. The place and the building are full of interest, not only 
locally, but also, to some extent, from a national point of view. 

In the Domesday Survey (A.D. 1c80) the parish is called 
Ceteham, the name being derived from the Saxon word 
“cyte” (cottage) and “ham” (village), and meaning “the 
village of cottages ;” and this is still a description of a very 
large proportion of the existing houses, and helps to justify an 
appeal for the assistance of wealthier towns after the parishioners 
shall have done what they can for the restoration of their house 
of prayer. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor (A D. 1041) the Manor 
of Chatham was in the possession of Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
and at his death passed to Harold, King of England. After 
the battle of Hastings (A.D. 1066) the manor was seized by 
William the Conqueror and given to his half-brother, Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux. In the list of that prelate’s lands Chatham 
is entered as having “a church, fifteen servants, one mill, twenty 
acres of meadow and six fisheries.” On the fall of the Bishop 
in A.D. 1070 the King granted the manor to the great family of 
Crevequers. They founded Leeds Priory A.D. 1119, and the 
adowson of Chatham church was given to the canons of the 
priory, who served the cure till the dissolution ot the mona- 
steries. Then in A.D. 1540 King Henry VIII. settled it on the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester, with whom the patronage, but 
not the property, remains. 

The church mentioned, as above, in Odo’s estates must 
have been a Saxon edifice, for the most ancient part of the 
present building can hardly be earlier than A.D. 1120, while Sir 
Stephen Glynne considers the south door “late in the (Norman). 
style and almost Early English.” 

The site itself is noticeable as commanding a noble view 
of the Medway in its busiest reach, of the cathedral, the 
castle, and the city of Rochester, and of the crowded roofs of 
Chatham, and also as actually within the fortifications of the 
garrison, close to the barracks of the Royal Marines and of the 
line, not far from the headquarters of the Royal Engineers, and 
within hail ot the Melville Hospital and of the greatest and 
most important of all our dockyards. 

A parish church thus situated should, besides what its 
name implies, be an object of special attraction and a helpful 
memorial for the thousands of passers-by. Instead of. this, 
while a very prominent object, it 1s most unsightly and repel- 
lent, and not suggestive of worship. To lovers of Dickens it is 
interesting to note that he worshipped here and describes the 
church in “ David Copperfield,” whilst outside the porch may 
be seen to-day what professes to be the tomb of the famous 
“ Weller” family. 

Twelve years ago the sum of 4,500/. was raised and the 
foundation-stone of the chancel was laid by His Royal Highness 

the Duke of Cambridge, and was completed some four years 
later. Since then the work has been stopped owing to the 
heavy requirements of the Education Department. Two 
large Church schools for Chatham have had to be built for the 
accommodation of 1,too children at a cost of over 7,coo/, The 
restoration of the remainder of the church has now become a 
pressing necessity, as the present building is not only unsightly: 
but literally unsafe. Sir Arthur Blomfield has prepared ex- 
cellent plans, the cost of which, including the spire, is about 
8,000/, Towards this sum there is 1,coo/, paid or promised, 
and 4oo/. has been offered when 3,000/. is obtained. 


Pees 


The Council of the architectural section of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Glasgow for the coming year will be as 
follows :—-President, Mr. P. M‘Gregor Chalmers, architect ; 
vice-presidents, Mr. D. M‘Bean, architect, Mr. Charles Carlton, 
painter ; secretary, Mr. A Lindsay Miller, architect ; treasurer, 

! Mr. William Howatt, measurer. Council—Mr. T. L. Watson, 
Mr. James Lindsay, Mr. H. D.. Walton, Mr. W. M‘Whannel,’ 
Mr.A Balfour, Mr. T. Turnbull, architects ; Mr. W. D Horne, 
painter ; Mr. J. Smillie, measurer ; Mr. Malloch Bayne, glass 
merchant; Mr. A. Black, smith; Mr. J. Crawford, wood- 
carver; Mr. R. A. M‘Gilvray, plasterer. 
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TESSERZ. 
The Maroufiee Process in Painting. 


1 he: France (what most strongly recommends itself to common 

sense) the mural painters have taken to painting on canvas 
which is afterwards cemented, or what the French call 
“ maroufiée,” on to the wall. White lead and oil, with a very 
small admixture of resin melted in oil, are the ingredients used. 
It is laid on cold and plentifully on the wall and on the back of 
the picture, and the painting pressed down with a cloth or 
handkerchief, nothing further being required saving to guard 
the edges of the canvas from curling up before the white lead 
has had time to harden. The advantage of this process of 
cementing lies in the fact that with each succeeding year it 
must become harder and more like stone in its consistency. 
The canvases may be prepared as if for oil-painting, and 
painted with common oil-colours, flatted (or matted) afterwards 
by gum elemi and spike oil. Or the canvas may be prepared 
with the Gambier-Parry colour and -painted in that very matt 
medium. The canvases should, if possible, be fine in texture, 
as better adapted for adhering to the wall. The advantage of 
this process is that should at any time through neglect damp 
invade the.wall and the canvas show a tendency to get loose 
jt would be easy to replace it, or the canvas might be altogether 
detached from the wall and strained as a picture. 


St. Mark’s, Venice. 


The English visitor never realises thoroughly what it is that 
he looks at in the St. Mark’s porch. Its glittering confusion in 
a style unexampled, its bright colours, its mingled marbles, 
produce on him no real impression of age, and its diminutive 
size scarcely any of grandeur. It looks to him almost like a 
stage-scene, got up solidly for some sudden festa. No mere 
guide-book’s passing assertion of date—this century or the other 
—can in the least make him even conceive, and far less feel, 
that he is actually standing before the very shafts and stones 
that were set on their foundations here while Harold the Saxon 
stood by the grave of the Confessor under the fresh-raised 
vaults of the first Norman Westminster Abbey, of which now 
a single arch only remains standing. He cannot by any effort 


imagine that those exquisite and lace-like sculptures of twined: 


acanthus—every leaf-edge as sharp and fine as if they were 
green weeds fresh springing in the dew by the Pandroseion— 
were indeed cut and finished to their perfect grace while the 
Norman axes were hewing out rough zigzags and dentils round 
the aisles of Durham and Lindisfarne. Or nearer, in what is 
left of our own Canterbury—it is but an hour’s journey in 
pleasant Kent—you may compare, almost as if you looked from 
one to the other, the grim grotesque of the block capitals in the 
crypt with the foliage of these flexible ones, and with their 
marble doves scarcely distinguishable from the living birds that 
nestle between them, Or, going down two centuries (for the 
fillings of the portico arches were not completed till after 1204), 
what thirteenth-century work among our grey limestone walls 
can be thought of as wrought in the same hour with that 
wreath of intertwined white marble relieved by gold, of which 
the tenderest and sharpest lines of the pencil cannot finely 
enough express the surfaces and undulations? For indeed, 
without and within, St. Mark’s is not in the real nature 
of it a piece of architecture, but a jewelled casket . and 
painted reliquary, chief of the treasures in what were once the 
world’s treasuries of sacred things, the kingdoms of Christen- 
dom. A jewelled casket, every jewel of which was _ itself 
sacred. Nota slab of it, nor a shaft, but has been brought 
from the churches descendants of the great Seven of Asia, or 
from the Christian-Greek of Corinth, Crete, and Thrace, or the 
Christian-Israelite in Palestine—the central archivolt copied 
from that of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the opposing 
lions or phcenixes of its sculptures from the Treasury of Atreus 
and the citadel of Tyre. Thus, beyond all measure of value as 
a treasury of art, it is also, beyond all other volumes, venerable 
as a codex of religion. Just as the white foliage and birds on 
their golden ground are descendants in direct line from the 
ivory and gold of Phidias, so the Greek pictures and inscrip- 
tions, whether in mosaic or sculzture, throughout the building 
record the unbroken unity of spiritual influence from the Father 
of light, or the races whose own poets had said, “ We also are 
his offspring,” down to the day when all their gods, not slain 
but changed into new creatures, became the types to them of 
the mightier Christian spirits; and Perseus became St. George 
and Mars St. Michael, and Athena the Madonna, and Zeus 
their revealed Father in heaven. In all the history of human 
mind there is nothing so wonderful, nothing so eventful, as this 
spiritual change. So inextricably is it interwoven with the 
most divine, the most distant threads of human thought and 
effort, that while none of the thoughts of St. Paul or the visions 
of St. John can be understood without our understanding first 
the imagery familiar to the Pagan worship of the Greeks, on 
the other hand, no understanding of the real purport of Greek 
religion can be securely reached without watching the transla- 
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tion of its myths into the message of Christianity. 


The Piazza, Covent Garden, and Artists. | 


British artists, up to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
owed much to the exertions of foreign professors in their 
incessant,attempts to form an institution for the study of the 
human figure ; tor although in every other enlightened country 
in Europe some academy had been provided for such a_bene- 
ficial purpose, England had.none. In the year 1711 it appears. 
that an academy for the furtherance of these indispensable 
studies was formed by several artists, over which Sir Godfrey 
Kneller presided. This, it is likely, was discontinued ,at his 
death. Kneller’s academy was succeeded by a similar institu- 
tion, established by Sir James Thornhill, which was held at his 
house in the Piazza, Covent Garden. Here he provided a 
collection of fine casts from the antique, which, after his death, 
were very liberally lent by his son, Mr. Thornhill, to the 
members of the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, at the instance of 
Hogarth, his brother-in-law. The friendly loan was subse- 
quently bestowed as a gift upon this industrious and intelligent 
body. The Piazza (improperly so designated) has been 
tenanted by a succession of ingenious artists. -George Lam- 
bert, principal scene painter to the original theatre in Covent 
Garden, resided in the Great. Piazza. His portrait is still pre- 


served in the refectory of the Beefsteak Club, of which right 


English fraternity he was the joyous founder. Richard Wilson 
resided over the north arcade, and there painted some of his. 
finest Italian scenes. Zoffany (or, as it appears in the cata- 
logues of 1762, 1763, and 1764, Zaffinii) occupied apartments in 
the same division, and there painted Foote in the character of 
Major Sturgeon, in the “ Mayor of Garratt ;” also Moody, in 
the character of Foigard. Mortimer for some years had 
apartments adjacent, at Moran’s, a bookseller, whose much- 
frequented shop was under the Piazza. At this period he 
composed several of his best works, and gave promise of 
becoming a distinguished painter, though his subsequent habits. 
of gaiety frustrated the expectations of his warmest admirers 
and best friends. Pugh, a landscape painter, who was an early 
exhibitor with the united artists, resided here. Baupre, a 
sculptor, lived here too, at a M. Du Machov’s, as did also 
Handyside, an enamel painter, and Tan Chet Qua, the 
Chinese, who studied modelling under the auspices of: Carlini. 
Meyer, the celebrated miniature painter, lived in the north-east 
division ; and Clayton, a painter of fruit and other objects of 
still life, together with Dock, a miniature painter, resided in the 
Little Piazza, on the site of the Hummums, that part of the 
arcade being destroyed by fire. Sir Godfrey Kneller resided 
in the north-west angle of the Great Piazza. Many gay 
scenes occurred over this arcade, in the apartments of Herbert 
Pugh, the landscape painter, with his countryman and choice 
colleague, Dean, of Florence, and that other prime spark, 
Hamilton Mortimer. These “uproarious convives,” as Captain 
Grose, who knew them well, was wont to say, “kept Covent 
Garden all alive.” Master Inigo Jones, the ancient Briton, 
would have been delighted could he have foreknown that he 
was building nests for such ‘rare birds” as these. 


' Anecdotes of Fuseli. 

Balmanno and Moses Haughton (the excellent artist in 
miniature, who, exchanging for a while the pencil for the 
graver, transferred to copper some of Fuseli’s finest produc- 
tions), maintained for many years a constant and kind inter- 
course with him. For thirty or forty years Fuseli was in the 
habit-of dining once a week at the hospitable table of his old 
friend Mr. Johnson, the bookseller. Here he met a number of 
distinguished literary characters. Among the frequent visitors 
at Mr. Johnson’s during that long period were Bonnycastle, 
Dr. Aikin (the mathematician), Mrs. Barbauld, Sir Humphry 
Davy, Godwin, Mary Wolstonecroft, Horne Tooke, Dr. 
Walcot, Dr. Stock, Dr. Priestley, Holcroft, &c. Such were 
the attractions of Fuseli’s conversation, which was full of point, 
that it was considered quite a blank day at Mr. Johnson’s 
when any accident prevented him from being of the party. 
He was remarkably happy in repartee. He had also great 
powers of argument, but he was an enemy to protracted dis- 
cussions, and especially if at any time he found that he had 
taken the wrong side, he generally contrived to turn the matter 
off with a joke. Many of his felicitous remarks are recorded, 
but owing to the peculiarity and vigour of his enunciation and 
gesture, they lose much in narrative ; and, when they have not 
the advantage even of imitative tone and action, their spirit in 
many cases almost entirely evaporates. On one occasion, 
when dining at Mr. Johnson’s, a gentleman called out to him 
from the other end of the room, “Mr. Fuseli, I lately pur- 
chased a picture of yours.” F. “Did you? what is the 
subject?” Gent. “I really don’t know.” F. “That’s odd 
enough ; you must be a strange fellow to buya picture without 
knowing the sobject.” Gent. (a little nettled) “I don’t know 
what the devil it is.” F. “Perhaps it zs the devil: 1 have 
often painted him.” Gent. ‘Perhaps it is.” F. “Well! 
you have “zm now ; take care that he does not one day have 
you.” Lounging in his Milton Gallery, a decently-dressed 
Stranger accosted him. “These pictures, sir, are from 
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Milton?” “They are.” 
“He did.” “I never read it, but I -will”’ ‘“ You had better 
not ; you'll find it an exceedingly tough job.” When Fuseli 
resided in Berners Street, two of the Royal Academicians, men 
more remarkable for their abilities than for their attention to 
“the outward man,” of which they were sadly negligent, called 
on him to talk over some business connected with the Academy. 
The host and his visitors disagreed on the subject, and on their 
departure, the discussion which had commenced above stairs 
continued as they descended, and was “prolonged as they all 
three stood on the step of the street-door. At length, Fuseli, 
adverting to his friends’ shabby habiliments, put an end to the 
conversation by saying to them in a humorous tone, “ Come, 
go away! go away! I don’t wish my neighbours to think I 
have bom-bailiffs about me.” He had a great dislike to 
commonplace observations. After sitting perfectly silent for a 
long time in his own room, during the “ bald, disjointed chat” 
of some idle callers-in, who were gabbling with one another 
about the weather, and other topics of as interesting a nature, 
he suddenly exclaimed, “We had pork for dinner to-day.” 
“Dear! Mr. Fuseli, what an odd remark.” “ Why, it is as 
good as any thing you have been saying for the last hour.” 
Like most persons of studious habits, he was occasionally 
liable to fits of great irritability. A well-known engraver, a 
man not only of extraordinary powers in his art, but in 
perfect possession of every faculty of mind and body, with 
the exception of his hearing, which was much impaired, tapped 
one day at the door of Fuseli’s painting-room. “ Come in,” 
was the answer, in a subdued tone of voice, which, of course, 
was not audible. Another tap followed. ‘Come in,” again 
said Fuseli, with a slight increase of emphasis, that still did not 
vibrate sufficiently on his visitor’s tympanum. A third tap. 
“Come in,” roared Fuseli, with the lungs of a Stentor, accom- 
panying the alarming request with an ejaculation as loudly 
vociferated, of which, however, it may be enough to say that 
it was exceedingly expressive, although perhaps not strictly 
classical. The astonished writer entered the den, and received 
the full glare of the lion’s eye. It can scarcely be necessary 
to add that as soon as Fuseli discovered who it was, he 
laughed at his misapprehension, and apologised for his rude- 
ness. Speaking one day of a contemporary artist, whose 
countenance was not of the most prepossessing character, 
and who, although he had a firm and vigorous pencil, did not 
evince much taste in the selection of his subjects, Fuseli said, 
«« He paints nothing but thieves and murderers, and when he 
wants a model he looks in the glass.” 


Sanitary Science. 

We do not find any sanitary code equally explicit with that 
of Moses among the nations of antiquity, unless we except the 
laws of Lycurgus, under which the Spartans lived, but which 
were peculiar, and especially adapted to the development of 
the military spirit amongst this nation of warriors. The 
culture of the Greeks early led tothe establishment of medicine 
as an art in the hands of the Asclepiadx, who gave general 
directions for the prevention of disease to all who resorted to 
their temples of health for their advice. Amongst this class of 
men arose the great Hippocrates, whose works must be regarded 
as the first attempt to reduce to law the facts on which the art 
of preventing disease is founded. His great treatise on Airs, 
Waters and Places embraces a consideration of many of the 
questions which relate to public health, and may be read with 
advantage even by those who are acquainted with the facts 
and laws which modern science has made known. Among the 
institutions of the Greeks which seem to have had the health 
and strength of the community in view, we may specially refer 
to their gymnastic exercises, which were practised in schools 
especially devoted to the purpose. Amongst Roman writers 
who referred to the subject of public health we inay especially 
refer to Celsus, whose excellent treatise on medicine contains a 
large number of hygienic precepts, and a philosophical per- 
ception of the importance of the subject. In the conduct of 
their great armies, the Romans on some points paid great 
attention to the rules of public health. The sites of their 
camps have always been regarded as examples of the care that 
was taken to secure localities free from the influence of 
injurious exhalations from the soil. They were also particular 
about the supply of water to their soldiers, and inculcated the 
practice of bathing. The remains of Roman architecture also 
show that the supply of pure water to towns was regarded as 
essential to the welfare of their inhabitants. The practice of 
bathing amongst them, which undoubtedly originated in the 
conviction of its value in relation to public health, became con- 
verted, in the later periods of the empire, into a luxurious 
indulgence, to which has been traced in some measure the 
effeminacy which characterised the race during its decadence. 
Amongst modern -European nations the subject of public 
health, as a branch of State action, seems to have attracted 
but little attention. When pestilences swept over the face of 
the earth, efforts were occasionally made to .prevent their 
recurrence. The recognition and general spread of syphilitic 
disease in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries led, in many 
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countries of Europe, to legal measures for its suppression and 
control. Most countries in Europe adopted various quarantine 
regulations for the prevention of the introduction ot this and 
other diseases. But it is said, with regard to the greater pro- 
portion of this kind of legislation, that the lack of intelligence 
it displayed was frequently so great as to lead to the doubt 
whether it did not do more harm than good. 


Gwynn and the Strand Improvement. 

In the year 1766 John Gwynn, founding himself in some 
degree upon the plan of Sir C. Wren, published a tract upon 
the improvement of London and Westminster. In this tract 
will be found propositions for carrying into effect almost all the 
works that have been executed. He particularly proposes to 
carry a street from Piccadilly through Coventry Street, Sydney’s 
Alley, Leicester Fields, Cranbourn Alley, and so to Long 
Acre, Queen Street, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and thus afford 
an easy access to Holborn ; to widen Serle Street, and to con- 
tinue it through Lincoln’s Inn Fields to Holborn ; he further 
recommends that which seems of the greatest importance—the 
widening of the Strand in its narrow parts ; a measure which, 
together with the formation of the streets before mentioned, 
would produce one of the most important improvements of 
which London is susceptible. John Gwynn, who was con- 
sidered of sufficient talent to be incorporated among the first 
members of the Royal Academy, is now scarcely recognised 
even by name. Yet he was an ingenious designer, drew 
architectural subjects correctly, understood the contour of the 
human figure, and was principally employed by the publishers. 
He drew all the figures for the capital folio work on the science 
of fencing, published at a great expense by the elder Angelo, 
the plates to which were beautifully engraved by that able 
artist, the unhappy William Wynne Ryland, and his clever 
coadjutors Grignion and Hall. 


Strength of Timber. 

It may be observed that the weight or density of timber is in 
general a sure index to its strength, the densest wood being at 
the same time the strongest and the most durable. The oak, 
as well as all other timbers, varies in its specific gravity 
according |to the soil which produces it, the density mainly 
depending upon the length of time occupied in the formation 
of the wood. Those trees which grow fast from being located 
on moist, sandy soils, never produce such strong timber as 
others of slower growth. It has been found by experiment 
that the bottom part of the trunk, with the corresponding 
branches, is denser and stronger than the upper part of the 
same tree. Those trees which are suffered to complete their 
full term of growth before being cut down have their heart- 
wood throughout of the same weight and strength, taking a 
cross section of the trunk at any one place, whilst those that 
are felled prematurely are found to possess these qualifications 
in the central portion of the wood only, which is then con- 
siderably harder than that immediately surrounding the sap- 
wood, In trees which have been overgrown, on the other 
hand, the central portion of the wood is the weakest, the 
process of natural decay always commencing in the heart of 
the tree. It is a common thing to see the heart of some fine 
tree (blown over by the wind, perhaps), which, to an untrained 
eye, looks perfectly sound and flourishing, to be already dis- 
integrated by the spreading filaments of dry-rot, which have 
attacked it so soon as its vigour began to flag. The age at 
which oak timber is at its prime is generally supposed to be 
from eighty to 100 years, although this depends upon 
the nature of the soil on which it is grown. The weight of 
good oak timber is about 60 lbs. per cubic foot in the green state, 
and when seasoned about 50 Ibs. Ifthe seasoning is carried 
beyond this by artificial desiccation, the strength of the timber 
is impaired. 

Norman Houses. 

The principle upon which the internal arrangement of 
Norman houses was regulated will apply essentially to all the 
remaining examples. The rule, so to call it, appears to have 
been to give the utmost space to one of the chambers, which 
was entered by the principal door, and was the means of com- 
munication with the rest of the apartments. A large and well 
built chimney distinguished the exterior; the interior was 
sometimes improved by a lofty ceiling, and the windows were 
larger and handsomer than any others. Difference of dimen- 
sions and number of rooms, which in those days may have 
been necessarily the chief distinctions between the abode of 
wealth and the habitation of competency, required an enlarge- 
ment of the improved system, but did not require a new 
arrangement by which the hall, or first great room, gave place 
to an inferior position in the plan, or yielded any of its assigned 
honours. In houses with many rooms the hall of entrance and 
of audience was the apartment for purposes of state and cere- 
mony. In those of more limited convenience it was humbly 
imitated in a commedious room for the common purposes of 
the family, Fortresses included all the comforts of domestic 
life known to the age, and within their limits are comprised 
the most splendid existing apartments of Norman architecture. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘AT one time few Irish peasants would dare to stick a 
spade in any of the raths or forts which are found 
throughout the island. The national schools have over- 
thrown the fear of the fairies which preserved the old earth- 
works. Let it be imagined that treasure.is to be found in 
one of them, and destruction follows. .At Coppeen in 
co. Cork a labourer, while digging at a rath, turned up a 
sort of chain made of large rings, which are said to be 
of gold, besides several detached rings and other pieces of 
metal of a less valuable kind. As soon as the news got 
abroad half the men in the parish attacked the fort. The 
rings are plain and are said to be well formed. ‘There is a 
law on the subject of treasure-trove, but it does not appear 
to be much respected in Ireland. ‘The rings were sold to 
anyone who cared to buy them, although it ought to be 
known that the Irish Academy or the Science and Art 
Department would be prepared to buy such things at a fair 
price. 


At the exhibition of the Glasgow Fine Art Institute the 
innovation has been attempted of removing all the portraits 
into one room., In common with others, we have more 
than once recommended that arrangement in the Royal 
Academy. There can be great art exhibited in portraiture, 
and every year there are some excellent examples visible in 
Burlington House. But it must be allowed that portraits 
have interest for no more than a few visitors, and their 
appearance among paintings of incidents or landscapes is 
disturbing. Of late years, too, the majority of portraits of 
ladies should be considered as representations of the 
handiwork of dressmakers and bonnet-makers, for the head 
and arms of the subject are mere incidents which have to 
be introduced. If they were all placed together ina big 
gallery there would be something resembling a competition 
among the modistes, and those among them who produced 
the robes which were considered most attractive would gain 
their merited rewards by additional patronage. When 
portraits are as numerous as in the Academy they become 
an infliction on simple visitors, and help to spoil a visit 
which might otherwise be entertaining. 


THE ‘judges sitting in the Justiciary Appeal Court in 
Edinburgh were compelled to use strong language in 
describing the irregularities of the magistrates of the Burgh 
Court of Oban in dealing with an alleged breach of by-laws. 
Mr. M‘ARTHOUR, a banker, was in July last convicted of that 
offence in connection with some houses he had erected. 
He was charged with allowing them to be occupied before 
he had received the certificate of the burgh surveyor, and 
was fined ten shillings. He appealed. His counsel sub- 
mitted that the conviction should be quashed on the ground 
that an adjournment made while the case was pending by 
verbal intimation from the bench, without any writing or 
duly signed minute, vitiated the proceedings. Their lord- 
ships quashed the conviction on the ground of the infor- 
mality stated by complainer’s counsel. The Lord Justice- 
Clerk said he had the charge before him, and it was about 
as extraordinary a document as he ever saw coming 
out of a criminal Court. A more monstrous mass of 
irregularities than had taken place in this case could not be 
conceived, and one was astonished that in any Court in the 
country there could be such a want of care and want of 
sense in the keeping of records. Lord Younc pointed out 
that the magistrates adjourned the hearing to June 24, then 
to July 8 and finally to July 29, when they proceeded to 
convict. He thought there should never have been a 
prosecution here at all, and that in addition to his costs in 
the Appeal Court, the complainer should be allowed those 
in the open Court. Lord Trayner concurred, and the 
conviction was quashed with expenses. 


On the suggestion of Signor MotmeEnT! the Accademia 
di Belle Arte of Venice have resolved to endeavour to 
make arrangements for holding an exhibition of the works 
of GIOVANNI Battista TIEPOLO during the present year. 
It used to be stated that the painter was born in'1693, but 
later researches prove that his birthday was' March 6, 1696, 
Only in Venice is it possible to realise his powers. Although 
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he occasionally painted such works in oils as those belong- 
ing to the National Gallery, he was strongest in fresco, and 
it is in Venetian buildings his most prized examples are to 
be found. He was the last of the great frescoists. His. 
series illustrative of the history of ANTONY and CLEOPATRA 
in the Palazza Labia is not unworthy of attribution to 
VERONESE. His numerous ceiling paintings in the churches 
of Venice testify to his extraordinary facility. He delighted 


in feats of foreshortening, and his name recalls figures with - 


the soles of the feet within a few inches of the nose 
TIEPOLO worked mainly in Venice until 1762. Then, on 
the invitation of CHaRLzs IIL, he went to Madrid, where 
he remained until his death in 1770. For a century his 
works were not appreciated, but as a change in opinion has. 
occurred the proposed Venetian exhibition would probably 
be a success. 


TIME moves slowly among the Spaniards, and it excites 
no surprise among them that the library and archeological 
museum in Madrid, which was opened on the 16th inst., 
was coinmenced thirty years. ago. JARENO, the architect, 
when he prepared the plans could hardly expect to see 
their realisation, and he is long classed among the forgotten 
workers. The building, which stands in the Paseo “de 
Recoletos, not far from the Plaza‘de Colon, is about 
200 metres in length by 80 in breadth, ‘and is partly sur— 
rounded by a lawn. The railings which enclose , the 
building are gilded. The inner and most important 
building is seven storeys in height, and the approach, is 
lined with statues of famous Spaniards. There are thirty- 
five divisions in the library. The public reading-room con- 
tains 320 desks. Ae, ae ae. 
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THE pension system does not find approval in Birming- 
ham, where economy is supposed to prevail in all’ things. 
There is no rule without an exception, and’a case has. just 
arisen in which equity demands the payment of a pension 
that would be at least equivalent to the salary hitherto paid: 
In 1850 Mr. W. S. Tit was appointed assistant surveyor 
to the Birmingham Commissioners of Streets.. Seven years- 
afterwards he became borough surveyor, and he still holds. 
the office. Mr. Titt has, therefore, had an active part in 
the transformation, which is hardly equalled elsewhere im 
the provinces. The length of streets has been doubled; 
the length of drains quadrupled. Not oniy street im- 
provements, but a host of other works: have been 
planned by him, and his duties were discharged under 
the scrutiny of the shrewdest and most ~ exacting 
of local authorities. A man with such varied experience: 


had only to set up an office in Westminster, and he was 


certain to become opulent by the fees he would obtain as a 
parliamentary witness and a consulting engineer. But Mr. 
Tit held on by Birmingham. He was rewarded by the- 
inadequate salary of 1,0o00/, a year as city surveyor and 
400/, a year as engineer to the Drainage Board. It was. 
only a tough frame that could stand so many years of 
exhausting toil, and at length Mr. Titi finds he cannot be: 
as active as of yore. He was indifferent to rest and: 
holiday-making, and hygiene is having its revenge. The 
City Council cannot be.said to understand what is due 
to so loyal an adviser. It is proposed to allow Mr. Titt 
a holiday, but it is on the understanding that he will be 
satisfied with 600/. a year.. He is also to accept a deputy 
or colleague, for whose work he will be responsible, and 
who will receive 800/. a year.. In that way the services of 


} two engineers will be secured for the price of one, and it 


will not be necessary to expend a penny in rewarding the: 
fidelity of nearly half a century. 
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METAL WORKING. 


NEW PREMISES, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND . 
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NEW PREMISES, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. L dot 


THE HORSE GUARDS, WHITEHALL. 
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Frchitectural Antiquities of 
Mormanody. 


Castle of Lillebonne. 


=, ULIUS CESAR, the principal source of information 
AN q| respecting ancient Gaul, at the same time that he 
Ve bY mentions the Caletes, the inhabitants of the modern 
ieieatas}) Pays de Caux, is altogether silent with regard to the 
principal city of their territory. From Ptolemy, 
however, and the Itinerary of Antoninus, it appears that such a 
city was called Julio-bona ; * and, notwithstanding the attempts 
of Cluvier and Adrien de Valois to establish Dieppe as the site 
of this Caletian metropolis,t the learned of the present day 
seem unanimously agreed to fix it at Lillebonne, and there are 
but few who are not also of opinion that the present French 
name is a corruption of the ancient Roman one. Some Latin 
writers of the twelfth century make mention of Insula Bona ; 
and the word Lillebonne, spelt as it not uncommonly is, 
L’llebonne, might be regarded as originating from that appella- 
tion, of which indeed it is a literal translation. But the point 
is not worth arguing ; it is equally possible that Insula Bona 
may be no other than Lillebonne Latinised. 

Leaving all discussions of this kind, and equally passing by 
the attempts which have been made to derive the name of 
Lillebonne from Celtic roots,t it is at least certain that the 
place was a Roman settlement, and the undoubted fact of no 
fewer than five Roman roads branching from it to different 
parts of the country,§ justifes the inference that it was likewise 
a settlement of some importance. The subterraneous passages 
and foundations of ancient buildings, scattered over a wide 
extent of ground, attest a place of no small size. The remains 
of a theatre,|| added to abundance of vases, cinerary urns, 
sepulchral lamps, and coins and medals, both of the upper and 
lower empire, which have been from time to time dug up here, 
prove it to have been occupied by the Romans during a con- 
siderable period. But no records remain, either of its greatness 
or overthrow. It fell, in all probability, in consequence of the 
irruptions of the northern hordes, and was swept away like 
other neighbouring towns, “unknown their arts and lost their 
chroniclers.” 

In the midst of the general destruction it is possible that 
some remains of the city may have been left that attracted the 
notice of the new lords of the country, or possibly their choice 
was fixed by the lovely situation of Lillebonne, in a valley upon 
the eastern bank of the Seine, not far from the mouth of that 
majestic stream. While Normandy was ruled by its own 
princes, Lillebonne was the seat of a ducal palace, and tradition, 
whose accuracy in this instance there is no reason to impugn, 
teaches that the actual remains of such palace are to be seen 
in the building here figured. It even goes further, and maintains 
that‘this hall is the very spot in which William assembled his 
barons, for the purpose of hearing their counsel and_marshall- 
ing their forces preparatory to his descent upon England.{ 
His actual residence at Lillebonne at various times is clear, 


, 


* Ordericus Vitalis, on the other hand, says, but he is borne out 
by no classical authority, that Lillebonne occupies the site of an old 
Belgic town, called Caletus, which was destroyed by Julius Czesar, who 
built on its foundation a new one and named it Julio-bona, after 
himself. The passage, which is curious, is as follows :—‘* Antiqua urbs 
fait quze Caletus ab incolis dicta est. Hane (ut in antiquis Romanorum 
legitur gestis) Caius Julius Cesar obsedit, et pro nimia_bellatorum 
obstinatione intus acerrime repugnantium subvertit. Deinde postquam 
hostes ibidem ad libitum compressit, considerata opportunitate loci, 
presidium Romanorum provide constituit, et a nomine suo Juliam- 
bonam (quam barbari nunc corrupto nomine Ille-bonam nuncupant) 
appellavit.”"—Duchesne, Scriptores Normannt, p. 554. 

+ These authors were led to this opinion by the difficulty of 
reconciling the distances, as stated by Antoninus, between Julio-bona 
and the adjacent towns, with the actual distance of the same places 
from the’ modern Lillebonne. 

t See Description’ de la Haute Normandie, i. ). 6, where it is 
suggested that the word L’Ilebonne may be derived from the two 
Celtic words, Ile, signifying a current of water, and Bonne, which 
denotes the termination of any thing. The towns of Bonne, upon the 
Rhine, and of Libourne, are supposed to have taken their names froin 
these words. 

§ Noel, Essais sur le Département de la Seine Inférieure, ii. p. 126. 

|| Figured in the Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques dans ? Anctenne 
France, par Nodier, Taylor, et De Cailleux. In the section of this 
publication comprising Normandy, the authors have devoted nine 
plates to the illustration of Lillebonne. 

Inthe Gallia Christiana, xi. p. 31, it is said on this subject, in 
speaking of Maurilius, archbishop of Rouen, that ‘‘adfuit Julio- 
bonensibus Comitiis pro expeditione Anglicana, in 1066.” 


from a number of charters which bear date from this place. 
In one of these, granted in the year 1074, for the sake of. 
establishing * harmony between the abbot of St. Wandrille and 
the Count of Evreux, the sovereign styles himself g/oriosus. 
rex Anglorum, and he dates it at Castro Julio-bona, At 
another time, in consequence of a dispute respecting the 
succession to the abbacy of St. Evroul, Ordericus Vitalis 
relates that one of the rival competitors repaired to the Duke,, 
“who was then holding his court at Lillebonne;” and who,, 
incensed at the interference of the Pope on the occasion, 
exhibited a strong trait of his natural character by swearing 
that if any monk belonging to his territory should dare to 
calumniate him abroad, he would hang him by his cowl upon 
the highest tree in the neighbouring wood.t, This happened in 
the year 1063; in 1080 there was held here, by order of the 
same prince, a provincial synod, which passes in the annals of 
the Norman churches under the name of the Concilium Julio- 
bonense. Its canons are preserved, and are reported at length 
by Bessin, ‘with the intention,” as he remarks, “of enabling 
posterity to judge of the character of the laws in Normandy 
during the reign of Duke William.” t 

Lillebonne is at present a poor small country town, whose 
inhabitants carry on an inconsiderable trade in tanning and in 
the manufacturing of cotton. The ruins of the castle, however, 
are far from unimportant. Not only is the whole plan of the 
structure still distinctly to be traced, but there remain, in 
addition to the great hall here figured, extensive portions of 
other buildings, some of which are altered into a modern farm- 
house. A noble circular tower, surrounded by a deep moat 
and approached by. a drawbridge, appears at first view to be 
the great character of the ruin; but it is obviously an addition 
of a subsequent period, and indeed of a time considerably 
posterior to the hall. The pointed arches of its windows and 
the elegant bosses of its ceiling denote an era when the arts 
had arrived at a high state of perfection. Of the date or cause 
of the decay of the castle nothing is recorded. 

The hall has the appearance of having been erected by 
Italian architects. Its features are distinctly Roman, and it 
may be regarded as holding, in this respect, the same place 
among the castellated buildings of Normandy as the church of 
St. Stephen at Caen occupies among the ecclesiastical. The 
broken cornice at the top of the walls is a decided imitation of 
that upon the tomb of Cecilia Metella, the Arch of Constantine, 
and the Colosseum at Rome, and the windows may be likened 
to those of Mzecenas’s villa at Tivoli, in which there is the 
same arrangement of arch within arch. But the Norman 
architect has introduced a peculiarity, scarcely to be paralleled, 
in the transom, which, placed upon a line with the capitals, 
divides each window into two unequal parts, and at once supports 
and is supported by the central pillar that subdivides the lower 
moiety. 

The church at Lillebonne is also an object deserving of 
observation, especially in the principal entrance ; the great arch 
is flanked by two square massy projections in the form of 
buttresses, each of them faced by a row of small cylindrical 
pillars in high relief, broken towards the centre to give place 
for canopied saints, and ending at the top in ornaments, 
apparently intended to convey the idea of a series of antique 
candelabra. 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL EXHIBITIONS. 


eee first public exhibition of paintings for the benefit of 

the professors, strange as it may seem, Owed its rise to the 
Foundling Hospital, erected in 1740. This wise and benevolent 
institution very fortunately happened to be patronised by that high 
class who were supposed, in those days, to be most prone to supply 
it with innocent inmates. Bethis as it may, the institution was. 
supported by all the lords and half the ladies in the land; by 
the ladies to oblige their lords, for the most virtuous of the sex. 
lent their aid to this charity from motives of the purest bene- 
volence. Whether the painters, influenced by their usuab 
waggery, with Hogarth at their head, blended wit with their 
piety, we pretend not to say, though to contribute their assistance 
in giving ¢é/a¢ to that hospital for the reception of children. 
acknowledged by no fathers by sending the offspring of their 
genius which could claim no patrons to so fashionable a society 
for the destitute is tinctured somewhat with the colouring of 
coincidence. The Jews of old did not contribute their offerings. 
of gold and silver tor the adornment of the Temple with more: 
zeal than did the painters their ‘cunning works” in paint for 
the embellishment of the Foundling Hospital. It is not even. 
traditionally known to many that for several years after the 
building of this hospital an anniversary dinner was held in one 


+ of the apartments under its roof. A select number of governors. 


and their friends were invited, and, amongst others, the artists. - 


* See NMeustria Pia, p. 168. 
+ Duchesne, Scriptores Normanni, p. 488. 
t Conctiia Normannica, i. p. 67. 
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who contributed the pictures were bidden to the feast. At the 
last of the meetings Lord Liverpool, then Mr. Jenkinson, was 
present, and in a moment of conviviality mounted the table and 
made an eloquent speech. Taylor White, the treasurer, was 1n 
the chair at the banquet. Amongst. other professionals who 
were invited was the renowned George Alexander Stevens, he 
whose lively humour was wont to keep the “table in a roar,” 
and who then made an impromptu song upon a question of 
adjournment, replete with wit, which he sung, to the delight of 
the company. The artists present on the last memorable 
meeting were Richard Wilson, Wale, Haytley, and Gains- 
borough, who had contributed the views of public hospitals in 
and about London, which were placed with other pictures in 
the court reom—Hayman, Wills, Highmore, Wilton the sculptor, 
Allan Ramsay, Handel the composer, and other distinguished 
men, liberal donors to the institution. The celebrity of the 
four pictures, compositions from sacred history, all appropriate 
to this charity, as Ze Abandonment of Moses when an Infant, 
The Angel comforting Hagar, the Mother of Ishmael, &c , besides 
The March to Finchley, by Hogarth, and others, formed a very 
novel and interesting exhibition. These, collecting a multitude 
of persons to view them, by which the charity was considerably 
benefited, engendered the original idea of making an experi- 
ment of a public exhibition of similar productions for the benefit 
of the artists. The thought was approved, and being duly 
matured, the first exhibition of the United Artists of Great 
Britain was opened at the great room of the Society of Arts, 
&c., in the Adelphi, on April 21,1760. To this the public were 
admitted gratis, the catalogues being sold at the price of 
sixpence to those only who chose to purchase them. 


FAILURE OF BUILDINGS.* 


By PROFESSOR ROGER SMITH. 


HE failure of buildings is one of the things to avoid (or 
rather to avert) ifit be possible. It will, however, from 
time to time take place, though if sufficient pains are taken it is 
often possible to guard against it, and therefore it is quite worth 
our while to turn our attention to the subject of failures, so that 
we may know what they are caused by, and may try our best 
to remove the causes. To prevent misconception I will at once 
say that the limits of time will not permit me to say anything 
about an allied, but yet different subject—the treatment of a 
failing building. To-night we can only consider why buildings 
fail, and, to some extent, how they fail ; and if we can succeed 
in doing so thoroughly, I hope that the means to take in order 
to prevent failure will, at least under some circumstances, 
become obvious. 

Without further preliminary I will at once, if you please, 
turn to the causes of the failure of buildings. They are no 
doubt various, but may be reduced to four groups, of which the 
first and the second will chiefly claim our attention to night. 

Failures are due to— 

1. Bad foundations. 

2. Bad construction. 

3. Bad treatment. 

4. Natural decay. 

1. Bad Foundations are more often the cause of the failure 
of ordinary buildings than anything else, and they are not 
infrequently the cause of the failures which from time to time 
occur even in buildings erected at great expense and very 
elaborately. 

Many people do not know what a bad foundation is, and do 
not take pains to learn, and I am afraid that more people do 
not care. 

The foundation is the part which is quite hidden away ; it 
may very often be neglected and no one be at the time the 
wiser. Its duties are discharged in the dark and unseen, and 
accordingly, like many of the most valuable and _ useful in- 
dividuals whom the world possesses and overlooks, the founda- 
tion is, as a rule, undervalued even by persons connected with 
building ; for example, in the small property so largely built 
round London nothing beyond the minimum required by the 
Building Act isever put in, however defective the site. The 
builder who spends an extra half rod of brickwork on making 
his “weekly property” (too often -weakly, with a different 
spelling) secure, knows that he will not get any more money on 
mortgage or any more rent, and he generally manages to part 
with his interest in the property before the inevitable cracks, 
settlements and bulges begin to show themselves. | 

Were there no Building Act to require a certain spread of 
the footings and a certain minimum of concrete, the failures of 
small houses from this cause would be much more numerous 
and serious than they actually are. 

Failure of foundations sometimes occur from changes in the 
neighbouring soil, such, for example, as draining off the water ; 
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nay, even from the influence of the weather. London founda- 
tions are to a large extent on clay, and this notoriously 
treacherous material is apt to move even under the change of 
the seasons, much more when otherwise interfered with. I 
myself lived for years in a house on a clay foundation in which 
there was a crack that used regularly to open every summer 
owing to the clay shrinking as it dried, and to close again when 
winter came and the diminution of warmth and increase of 
wet caused the clay to soak and expand. 

The defect in this case’ was that the foundation was too 
near the surface, so that the changes which the seéasons bring 
easily affected the material. ' 

The case of a large house built in one of the suburbs may 
serve as an illustration of bad foundations ona great scale. I 
was sent for to look at it in a great hurry, and found one corner 
going over, the wall seamed with bad cracks and _ ready to fall. 
The first thing of course was to put up strong shoring to pre- 
vent its going worse, and then I dug down to the base of the 
wall. It was not far in the ground, and it had been started in 
a trench that had just reached the clay, without any concrete 
or any footings. There were thus two radical defects—the 
foundation had not been taken deep enough to réach a very 
solid bottom, and the weight had not been spread over a suffi- 
ciently wide area to diminish the pressure on the clay. I found 
the clay at this point soft ; it had been made so by the leak of 
a badly constructed water-drain, and the foot of the wall was 
sinking into it. The corner was needled. We excavated till we 
got below the soft clay, and put in a good mass of Portland 
cement concrete and underpinned the wall, and made good 
the drain, and so made that portion of the building safe. In 
the course of a few years I had to repeat this treatment either 
two or three times, in order to secure other portions of the 
external walls of the same building. I need not say that this 
process was very expensive, and that there had been great risk 
of a serious accident. 

Another case of failure of foundations will illustrate the changes 
that come by the operation of time. Lofty London premises used, 
and still used, as a newspaper printing office were found to be 
seamed with wide cracks from top to bottom, most of them 
originating near the junction of two external walls, the front 
wall and one of the side walls. There could be no doubt that 
the mischief sprang up there, and on shoring and opening the 
ground we found that the building had been well founded 
according to the condition of things at the time of its erection, 
perhaps half a century back. The ground had been soft and 
unreliable, and ona site not far from the north bank of the 
Thames, so rows of piles had been driven in and timbers 
forming a platform under the footings had been secured to 
them; but with time and change, such as the erection of 
neighbouring buildings, the soil had dried and consolidated and 
had settled down and left the corner of a four or five-storey 
building practically in the air, so much so that I was able to 
thrust my arm —holding a 5-foot rod—into the space between 
the under side of the footings and the timber on which they 
ought to have rested. Very strong needling and shoring 
enabled me to keep up this corner of a heavy building throbbing 
with the vibration of a steam-engine and many printing 
machines, and loaded with that extremely heavy burden the 
type of a printing office on the top floor. It was possible 
to put in a deep, wide and solid foundation, the cracked brick- 
work was made good, and the old building is in use at the 
present day and like to last. 

In the neighbourhood of the river Thames, where much of 
the soil was more or less peaty, these subsidences of founda- 
tions from time to time occur. In one well-known case, where, 
unfortunately, a calamitous accident occurred, now perhaps 
half a century ago, a friend who inspected the wall shortly 
before it fell actually saw the light of a lamp between the 
foundations and the lowest coursé, a length of 60 feet of wall 
unsupported by any foundation and kept up by the aid of 
adjoining walls bonded to it. This wall suddenly failed, 
as was to have been expected, and came down with fatal 
result. 

Modern improvements in the way of draining are responsible 
for many accidents to buildings. When a deep trench is cut in 
clay and a line of drain tiles is deposited at the bottom, how- 
ever soundly it is filled in and rammed, the continuity of the 
solid clay is cut, moisture begins to trickle in and generally 
finds a means of travelling along by the side of the drain-pipes 
or of the concrete in which they are embedded, and if there be 
a length of porous soil anywhere something like an underground 
drainage is set up, and the water being drawn off from the clay 
the latter shrinks and sinks, and the buildings drop. 

A case of this occurred within my own observation not very 
long ago. A public building exceptionally well built, and with 
foundations which might almost be said to have been needlessly 
deep and wide, but which were made so because the subsoil was 
not trustworthy, and also because the building js likely to be 
raised hereafter, was standing apparently perfectly sound. In 
the thoroughfare adjoining, and within about 20 feet of the- 
end of this building, a sewer, something like 20 feet deep, was: 
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put in by the local board, and within twelve months cracks 
began to appear in that part of the building which was nearest 
the line of sewer. They were soon found to be spreading, and 
On opening the ground everything was found apparently sound 
and in good condition, only that it was possible to insert the 
blade of a knife, or a saw, or any other flat thin metal object 
between the concrete and the lowest course of footings at 
various points, The clay had been drained of part of its water 
by this very deep sewer, and had consequently shrunk and 
carried the concrete with it, and the brickwork was following 
the concrete. , 

The foundations of this building have been underpinned at 
great expense, and I hope that. the evil is stopped, but it is a 
specimen of the risks that occur as a consequence of -any 
changes in the condition of clay. (she ts 

I remember another case, where a heavy building in course 
of erection suddenly developed a small settlement, and we were 
able to trace the cause of it to a large rush of water which came 


down a cutting in consequence of a thunderstorm, and some of | 


which had been able to soak into the ground at the part 
affected. The ground round the building was promptly paved 
(a good precaution, by-the-by), and the settlement has never 
reappeared. $ 4 ; 

A more serious case of settlement leading to anaccident, owing 
to the drawing off of water from the clay foundations of some 
carcases in course of erection, came under my notice some 
years ago. Providentially the accident, which was a most for- 
midable one, occurred on a Saturday afternoon, or loss of life 
must have ensued, The buildings in question were part of a 
row of good-sized dwellings, houses and shops in course of 
erection on a site in a suburb of London which sloped a good 
deal. The road to which the houses fronted followed the slope, 
-and the builder began at the highest point and worked down- 
wards, putting in good concrete foundations under his main 
and party-walls. It will be understood that the ground-floor of 
each house was a little below that.of its neighbour, but from 
front to back there was little or no fall. All was going on 
briskly when, without warning of any sort, the lowest house 
collapsed entirely, bringing a great part of the second and a 
considerable part of the third house with it. The remaining 
houses higher up the hill stood. On examining the ruins, 
which I did a few hours after the fall, I found that the whole 
mass of concrete under the lowest party-wall (for it had been 
intended to continue the row of buildings still further), the 
whole mass, I say, had slid downhill a yard or more and had 
ploughed up the surface soil before it and had broken in two. 
Of course the wall resting on it came down and the next party- 
wall followed, and the wonder was that such a shock did not 
bring more ruins down. The surface over which the party-wall 
had slid looked wet and felt greasy, as if it were a seam in the 
clay made slippery by being kept wet ; and this was in fact the 
case, and it was the sliding of part of the clay upon the re- 
mainder which had carried the concrete and everything else 
with it. But why had it slid? Eventually, and after a good 
deal of inquiry, it appeared that the ground being moist the 
builder had thought that he could collect water by sinking a pit 
in the lowest part of his ground, and had done so and obtained 
a copious supply of water in this pit, and had inserted an over- 
flow from it into a drain near, so that there might be (and 
probably was) a constant stream of water flowing into this pit 
and out of it without its being perceived. This going on for 
weeks, or indeed months, appeared to have set up something 
like an underground watercourse in the actual clay of the sub- 
soil. This water-course must have passed directly under the 
concrete and finally rendered it possible for one part of the clay 
to slip on the other, and so led to the whole mischief. 

One more example of what an underground passage of 
water can do to clay you will, I dare Say, permit me to 
describe, as it was instructive, though, luckily, it was not the 
foundation of a building. 

A chent of mine had a house fronting on a very steep road 
which climbed up a great clay bank in a London suburb. 
There was a long kitchen garden behind this house, and the 
rear part of this garden was occupied with a grass plot. Four 
or five similar gardens occupied the land higher up the hill, 
and all had grass at the rear, and there can be no doubt that 
in wet weather some considerable proportion of the rainfall 
passed over this grass, though, naturally, a good deal sank in. 

Immediately below my friend’s garden a good deal of earth 
had been cut away to form a stable-yard, and the garden itself 
was partly held up by a well-constructed retaining-wall, which, 
in fact, formed the boundary between the sunk stable-yard 
which I have mentioned and the garden. This state of things 
lasted for years ; but one unlucky day the tenant of my friend’s 
hhouse thought it would be nice to form an additional bed of 


flowers or vegetables, and removed the turf from a strip of \ 


land just inside the hedge separating his back garden from the 
next higher up. Wet weather followed till at last a tremendous 
slip of the clay took place, and about 80 tons of it were 
precipitated over the retaining-wall into the stable-yard below, 
damaging the wall to some extent, and carrying fruit-trees, 
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that the clay was intersected by seams, and that the surface of 
the seams was wet and greasy, and that the mass of clay) that 


fell had slid along one of. these seams over what remained 


untouched, and the conclusion was at last forced upon me that 


the occasion of the whole. thing was the formation of a bed of - 


vegetable. mould, already described, where there had’ been 
grass before. The rain trickling over the grass higher up the 
hill when it came to this porous rough surface. was arrested, 
found absorbent soil below.it, and penetrated downwards and 
into the clay ; and the water travelling through seams in the 
mass of clay toa much greater extent than ever before, had 
lubricated a sloping bed or seam, and on this the clay had slid. 

Had the house stood on that part of the property, instead 
of fortunately being in front of it, there can be no doubt that it 
would have gone down just as apple-trees and turf and clay 
and garden-mould did, in one ruinous heap. 

An accident happened about a quarter of a century back at 
Somerset House which may be described as mainly due, to de- 
fective construction, though actually occasioned by a failure of 
foundations. In front of the main building of Somerset House 
there is a terrace now fronting the Embankment, but which 
when erected rose from the river. Either the formation of the, 
Embankment and deep sewer, or that of’ the Metropolitan 
Railway or both, so far affected the foundations of the front wall. 
of this terrace that it began to lean forwards, and suddenly the, 
superstructure of the eastern part of the terrace, the part 
occupied by King’s College, gave way with a crash. Happily 
this occurred at an hour when no one was about, so there was. 
no loss of life. No inquest was held, and not a great deal of. 
public attention was drawn to it, but the ruin, which I saw and 
examined, was frightful, and the loss of life might easily have 
been disastrous. The superstructure which fell was carried by 
cast-iron girders, of which one end rested on the terrace wall 
and the other end was built into and carried by the wall of the 
higher building behind, and consisted of brick arches thrown from 
girder to girder, and of earth and paving resting on the arches. 
There were defects in the design of the girders which perhaps 
contributed to their breaking, and the treacherous rature of’ 
cast-iron, a material so brittle that when it fails it snaps asunder, 
had to do with the suddenness of the catastrophe, but the 
actual defect which threw a strain on these beams that they | 
could not stand was apparently a trifling peculiarity of construc-. 
tion, The lower flange of the main girder widened out at each 
end to form a seating, and a large stone template was provided - 
to receive it.. Projecting downwards from the under face or: 
bed of the girder was a short but stout dowel, or lug, and in: 
each of the stone templates a corresponding sinking had been 


made, apparently with some idea that the girder so secured - 


would serve to tie in the terrace wall to the main structure. 
This the girders really did only too effectually. 
wall was very massive, and the stone templates firmly connected 
to the adjoining masonry of such wall, consequently when the 
failure of the foundations caused the terrace wall to fall outwards’ 
a tremendous longitudinal strain was exerted by the masonry 


upon the girder, and this eventually became too much for the: 


beam on which it was most severe to bear. It snapped, and 
after it the rest gave way. Had these beams simply rested on 
the stone templates so as to allow them to slip under, there is fair 
ground to suppose that the fall would not have occurred. 

If the failure of foundations is the most common cause of 
the failure of buildings, next to it in importance and frequency 


stands bad construction. A building to be sound ought to be » 


of good materials, good workmanship and good design, and a 


defect in either of the three requisites may lead to disaster, . 


Circumstances have brought under nly notice one or two 
failures due to bad construction on a large scale, which are so 


public and notorious that no harm can be done by describing - 
of no living architect or 


them, the more so as the reputation 
engineer will be injured, and as indeed the authorship of some 


part at least of the designs which failed is not generally - 


known. 


My earliest personal experience of the failure of a building | 


occurred when I was, so to speak, an architectural infant not 
one year old ; but it was sufficient to 
pression, and I have little doubt that. this lecture to-night, even 
after so long an interval as forty years and more, is one of the 
results. Of that failure I propose to give some particulars. 
The South-Eastern Railway, in the year 1850, had in use 


their goods station in the direction of Walworth known as- 


Bricklayers’ Arms Station, and a very large space, measuring 


some acres, was roofed over by a series of sheds of small span, ~ 
of which so large a part of the framing was of cast-iron — 
described at the time as a cast-iron roof. The : 


that it was 
structure rested on a whole forest of cast-iron columns near 


together, and in some way (it was said in consequence of a ~ 


truck getting off a turn-table) a single column received a sharp 
blow and broke. 


adjacent part of the roof resting upon it; the fall of that truss 


overthrew the adjoining column, and so the ruin went on falling *: 
A series of crashes was heard, and a- 


like a house of cards. 


The terrace - 


produce a strong im- 


It felland dragged with it the truss and the : 
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blinding column of dust rose, and when it was possible to see 
once more two-thirds of what had been a vast and busy railway 
goods shed a few minutes ago was one mass of broken slates and 
smashed glass, with every here and there a fractured colunin or 
a disjointed roof-truss poking out, and, unhappily, one poor 
fellow, who was buried under the ruins, dead, and others were 
much hurt. I had the opportunity of seeing the miserable 
spectacle presented ‘by this station after the fall of the roof, 
and it left a profound impression of destruction and desola- 
tion. 

It is clear that a great deal of reliance had been placed by 
the builders of this shed on cast-iron, a reliance that was not justi- 
fied by the result. Cast-iron was almost the only form in which 
that metal was then employed in buildings, and this failure was 
one of several which helped to discredit cast-iron for structural 
purposes. It had, however, another effect, and one if not two 


_ other failures of roofs may be said to have indirectly grown out 


of it.- Engineers saw that it was infinitely desirable on struc- 
tural grounds as well as for the sake of appearance to’ get rid 
of all intermediate columns and to cover their great railway 
stations by wide roofs of great span. The South-Eastern Railway 
Company were at the time preparing to rearrange their London 
Bridge terminus, and this accident led them to decide that 
there should be no intermediate columns in the new station, 
which meant that a width of 92 feet must be spanned by one 
truss. ‘This was at that time rather a formidable undertaking, 
for the wide iron roofs with which we are now familiar were not 
then in use, and it was decided that the new roof should be a 
timber one. A timber queen-post roof with tie-beams was 
designed for the purpose, and was erected, and I am bound to 
admit that it is still standing ; but the part of the station which 
it covers is little used by the public, so few of you may have seen it. 
If you do you will find that it is, in fact, a failure, for it is now 
propped up by timber joists under each tie-beam, and a roof 
intended to do without intermediate supports, but to which they 
have since required to be added, is a failure for the purpose 
which it was intended to serve, though by dint of props it has 
been prevented from failing in the sense of falling to the 
ground, I was employed to measure a truss of this roof and 
to draw it out, and we can therefore search on my drawing for 
the causes of the failure of this structure, which though 
extremely plain is rather a clever-looking piece of framing. 
The defects are (1) that the pitch is flat; (2) that the trusses 
are too wide apart ; (3) that the flat centre is liabie to catch a 
crushing weight of snow ; (4) that the timbers are of insufficient 
scantling; and (5) that the material, fir, is too soft for the 
joints to resist the enormous strain upon them. The following 
particulars may be worth giving you. 

The clear span between the walls was 92 feet, and the 
principals were no less than 21 feet apart from centre to centre 
The truss (a queen-post truss) was 9 inches thick, if I may 
be allowed such a phrase. That is to say, the principals 
and collar were 12 inches by 9 inches, the tie-beam was 
15 inches by g inches, and the braces were g inches by 
9 inches. There was one scarf on the tie-beam, at the centre, 
but even so this beam required timbers of about 53 feet long in 
order to allow for the scarf and the portion on the walls. The 
pitch or angle of inclination with the horizon was only 21 deg., 
which is less than the traditional quarter-pitch (or 224 deg.), 
usually believed to be the flattest at which slates ought to lie. 
The principals were out of timbers about 31 feet long, and the 
collars 29 feet. Ofcourse the very flat pitch reduces the area 
of the slated portion and enables timbers of manageable length 
to be used for the principals, but it increases the stress upon 
the principal rafter very seriously. One-third of the whole 
width of the span is appropriated to the level part between the 
queen posts. The queen posts themselves are iron bolts 
passing through cast-iron queen heads, which receive all the 
timbers coming together at this point of the truss. There are 
three intermediate rods, so that the whole space is divided into 
six equal spaces, filled by diagonal braces. There are no iron 
shoes at the foot of the principal rafters ; they simply notch 
on to the tie beams and are secured by two wrought-iron 
strips. 

Were every dimension of this roof except the scantlings of 
the timbers reduced to two-thirds of the present figures and the 
timbers retained as they are, this truss for a-6o0:feet span might 
have been pointed to as an elegant.and probably a successful 
piece of framing, but as matters stand it was inadequate to the 
work it had been intended to do. 

The Great Northern Railway was at this time coming into 
London, and its terminus was to have roofs with large un- 
Supported spans and constructed of timber. How far what had 
occurred at Bricklayers’ Arms and at London Bridge led to 
these decisions I have no means of knowing, but the King’s 
Cross terminus was built either at the same time or within a 
year of the London Bridge roof, and it was understood at the 
time that the one had influenced the other. The Great Northern 
terminus, however, was to be far more bold and far more ornate. 
The design contemplated two roofs, each of 75 feet span, 
entirely without tie-beams but with a semicircular built-up 


_walls being extremely thick) of rough, poor material. 


timber rib. The semicircle had been employed with success 
in the transept roof of the first Crystal Palace, completed early in 
1851, and this probably had to do with the selection of the 
arched rib as the chief feature of the design. The station was 


~completed, and the fine bold yet simple aspect of the roofs is, I 


have no doubt, known to you all; but it was a cause of infinite 
chagrin to everyone concerned to find that as soon as they 
were completed the ribs began to spread. It was necessary to 
shore up the side walls of the shed at once on that ‘side 
where the trusses were not buttressed by the station buildings, 
and as years went on the trusses dropped in the centre and 
went from bad to worse till eventually they were, at very great 
cost, replaced one by one by wrought-iron ones, so that the roof 
as you see it to-day is of different material though the same in 
shape. It may be worth while to inquire for a moment why this 
failure occurred. 

Though this rib has an arched form, it is in no sense a true 
arch like that of a bridge of masonry. It is only a bent beam, 
and its retaining its shape under a load depends upon its 
stiffness. If you overload an arch of masonry it will break. 
If you overload a beam of timber it will bend and lose its 
shape. The designer of this station-roof chose a well-known 
form of rib, which is said to have been first employed by 
Colonel Emy, a French engineer, and which is constructed by 
bending planks to the curve, laying them one over another 
(of course, breaking joint) and bolting them together. It does 
not need a great deal of sagacity to see that this kind of rib is 


‘not extremely rigid, and that if at all free to move when com- 


bined with other timbers into a truss, it will be very apt to 
lose its shape if loaded to any extent. This rib consisted, in 
the King’s Cross roof, of 1} inch boards, sixteen in number, 
so that its depth would be about 24 inches by, I presume, 
II wide. 

But why had the Crystal Palace transept roof not failed? 
It was, no doubt, less heavily weighted, but its dimensions 
were very similar to those of the King’s Cross roof, the span was 
either 72 or 74 feet, the distance of the ribs apart was 24 feet. 
But the great difference was that the Crystal Palace rib was 
built up of timbers put edgeways. It was 173 inches deep, and 
the main part of it consisted of four thicknesses of timber 
bolted together and cut to the curve. A bent timber and an iron 
plate at the soffitand the same at the back of the rib com- 
pleted a structure more stiff by far than the one at King’s 
Cross, and one which, as a matter of fact, did stand while the 
King’s Cross one did fail. 

It is worth while to remind you that the same sort of rib well 
combined with other timbers made up the extremely simple, 
cheap, and effective roof of that successful temporary building 
at South Kensington originally built for the Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion, and which subsequently sheltered the Healtheries, 
Colonies and all that series. 

Failure of walls where not occasioned by a defect in 
foundations, only their being of insufficient mass, is mostly due 
when it occurs to building them of two different sorts of 
material, one for the heart and the other for the face. At the 
present day this is frequently done, and with safety, in 
buildings that are faced with stone on a heart of brickwork, for 
the bricks in such walls are now customarily set in cement, and 
the cement is rigid and practically incompressible; but before 
cement came into use, or where it is not employed, unequal 
settlement may be looked for in a wall so constructed. 

A familiar illustration of this occurs in a great many of 
the front walls of common London houses, where the bond 
is Flemish, and the thickness brick and a half. Those 
who understand the bond of brickwork know that this sort of 
wall cannot, at the best, be built without a considerable propor- 
tion of bats or false headers, but that it is quite possible to build 
with the outer half brick-thickness not bonded at all or only 
occasionally bonded to the inner one-brick thickness. When 
better bricks are used for the face than for the rest of the wall 
there is accordingly some temptation for the sake of economising 
a little in facing bricks to build in this manner. The 9-inch 
inside work accordingly bears all the weight, and the outside is 
stuck to it by mortar and possibly an occasional header, but in 
no other way. I have seen very formidable-looking failures 
occasioned by this defect. The outer skin of one house that I 
was sent to inspect in great hasté had bulged away from the 
back, forming a kind of blister, perhaps 10 feet across, and 
cracked and broken, occasioning fortunately, however, so much 
alarm that immediate measures were taken to secure it. The 
same sort of defect has occurred every now and then in masonry 
walls where the heart of the wall is frequently more com- 
pressible than the face. This defect sometimes exists in old 
work, especially in Norman masonry, where the face is usually 
of beautifully-squared solid-looking stone, but the backing we 
The 
central tower of Peterborough Cathedral, which has had to be 
taken down to prevent its falling, was so constructed, and the 
central tower of Chichester Cathedral did fall solely from this 
reason. In each of these cases the heart of the walls was very 
inferior to the face, and when it settled the stones of the facing 
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were left to do the.entire duty which the wall was supposed to 
discharge,,and proved after the lapse of years—nay, of centu- 
ries—unequal tothe burden. 

ne) (Zo be concluded.) 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF OXFORD.* 


J] N dealing with the early history of Oxford it is necessary to 

dispel certain illusions which prevail, or at least. did pre- 
vail, until quite recently. You have no doubt heard, and may 
have read; how Alfred the Great established schools in Oxford 
and restored others more ancient still, and 1 am afraid visitors 
are often sent away under that impression. I need hardly tell 
you that there is no evidence to support such assertions ; the 
theory appears to have originated in the imagination of a 
monkish writer in the fourteenth century—Ralph Higden— 
whose “ Polychronicon” is well known to antiquarians ; he 
knew the Oxford of his own time, and in a loose way assumed 
that the schools established by King Alfred were those of 
Oxford. He had not the slightest authority for this, but he 
became an authority for others, and after the nature of myths, 
it grew under the hands of successive writers until the sister 
university became jealous. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries a controversy raged between the two universities as 
to which was the oldest foundation; the pretensions of 
Oxford were bolstered up by a very circumstantial account 
of a quarrel between Grimbald and the scholars of Oxford, 
in which King Alfred himself acted as mediator, and 
so on. This.account appeared in an edition of Asser’s 
“Life of Alfred,” published at Frankfort in 1603, and was 
proved to be a deliberate forgery. The editor (the learned 
historian Camden) was suspected of complicity, I regret to say 
not without reason, for it was proved that he knowingly per- 
mitted the interpolation, if he did not insert it. There are still 
people in Oxford who believe that University College was 
founded by Alfred the Great. The preposterous claims of this 
college are stigmatised by the latest and ablest historian of the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Maxwell Lyte, as follows :—“ Of all 
the falsehoods by which ignoranee and fraud have obscured the 
true history of Oxford, the most preposterous is that which 
connects the name of Alfred the Great with the establishment 
of University College” (page 240). There is not time to relate 
the whole of the story, but I have referred to it as an illustra- 
tion how falsities creep into history, and how much circum- 
spection is needed in endeavouring to trace the origin of things 
and places. But if there were no signs of a learned Oxford a 
thousand years ago, I shall presently show you that it was an 
important place from a civil and military point of view at that 
time. 

The earliest form of the name, Oxnaforda, is distinctly 
Saxon, and we should look in vain for any place bearing that 
name before the advent of the English Saxons. We may con- 
jecture, and with great probability, that such an eligible site 
had not been overlooked by a more primitive people. Let us 
consider that for a moment. It is, I suppose, a little over a 
mile from the Thames at Godstow to the Cherwell, and from 
those points the two rivers converge until the Thames receives 
the waters of the Cherwell, in our immediate neighbourhood. 
The Banbury Road and the suburb of St. Giles is a ridgway, 
with the land sloping on either side to the rivers. Ship Street, 
the highest point in the city, is about 25 feet above their 
level, and notwithstanding the various estimates that have been 
formed of the rate at which the surface has been raised, I am 
inclined to think, looking at the base of St. Michael’s tower, the 
level there has not materially altered. Now this promontory 
must have presented so many advantages that it could scarcely 
have been overlooked by the earliest settlers in this part of the 
country, whether they were of a warlike or a pastoral character. 
Of sufficient elevation to command the marshy valleys, and 
defended by the rivers on either side, a more suitable site for 
a camp can hardly be imagined ; fish would be abundant, such 
game as the forest afforded, and almost unlimited pasture, yet 
there is no authentic record of a Celtic or a Roman occupation, 
and such traces as have been found are far too meagre to 
construct even a theory upon them. As regards Druidical 
Britain, we must be content with the very little information to 
be gleaned from Roman writers—Dion Cassius principally— 
who say this part of Britain was inhabited by a tribal people 
whose Celtic name they Latinised into the Dobuni or Boduni. 
It is certain that Julius Czesar did not penetrate so far into the 
land, but about a hundred years later, in A.D. 47, the tribe 
made their peace with the Roman general, Aulus Plautus. It 
is recorded that the chief of the tribe went over to Gaul and 
there concluded atreaty. Unpatriotic as the act was, it left the 
invaders free to pursue their conquests northward, a mere 
garrison being left to see the conditions were observed, and 
with these friendly and important allies there would be no neces- 
sity for a great military station or settlement in this immediate 


neighbourhood. . Hence we find Oxford situated between tw 
great roads—Akeman Street, which enters the county -at 
Bicester, and Icknield Street, which, under the name of The 
Ridgway, traverses the Berkshire Downs. . 
We must pass on now to the sixth and seventh centuries, 
and what do we find? ‘ The West Saxons slowly but stubbornly 
fighting their way along the south coast over Salisbury Plain 
and the Marlborough Downs, and by way of the Severn and 
Upper Thames into this part of the country, But here again. 
the tide of war turned aside from Oxford, after a great battle 
in the neighbourhood of Eynsham, which was probably wit- 
nessed from the camp we know as Beacon Hill, and it is still 
more probable it took place there, although Egonesham is 
named in the chronicle (sb anno 571). ‘The West Saxons. 
passed on to the Chiltern Hills and obtained another victory 
near Benson. Shortly after this arose the great kingdom of 
the Mercians, arresting the victorious march of the West 


Saxons and driving them back with many fierce fights over the, 


Thames. Now it is that Oxford becomes a border town. Ex- 
posed to continual danger, fordways for oxen were sought or 
constructed, in order that they might be driven into camp after 
successful raids into the enemy’s country. How natural, there- 
fore, and how expressive is the old Saxon name the place then 
acquired, “ Oxenford.” 
deavouring to locate these fords. Possibly they occurred where 
bridges now exist. It is unnecessary to discuss them here, and 
I proceed to the earliest traditionary record of Oxford to which 
reliable historians attach importance—the foundation of St. 
Frideswide’s Nunnery. 

Divested of monkish superstition the story is short and 
simple. I will tell it first, and then examine the evidence and 
see how far it can be supported by general history. In the 


year 727 this part of Mercia was ruled by an under king named ~ 


Didan, a widower with one daughter, the saintly Frideswide. 
Didan himself appears to have been a devout man, as on the 
death of his wife Safrida he had built a church in Oxford, 
which he now bestowed upon his daughter, at her request 
adding other buildings and making it suitable for a convent, in 
which Frideswide and certain chosen companions of her own 
sex could devote themselves and live a holy life after the 
manner of nuns, or ‘ munecen,” the old Saxon word for a nun. 
Briefly, that is all that concerns the origin of Oxford. There is 
no contemporary record of this Didan and his doings, and the 
particulars I have related, with others not necessary to intro- 
duce here, are contained in two ancient MS. lives of St. Frides- 
wide, one of which (very much damaged by fire) reposes in the 
British Museum, the other is in the Bodleian, and in an account 


written by William of Malmesbury ; all three are of the date of 


the twelfth century, 300 years after the date ascribed to the 
foundation of Didan’s church, which he is said to haye 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and All Saints. 
having been generally accepted, let us see how far such events 
were possible and probable. It may be taken for granted that 
heathendom in Anglo-Saxon England was practically subverted 
by the end of the seventh century, and that monasteries and 
other religious houses were founded throughout England. 
This part of the country especially had been brought into 
ecclesiastical subjection at the time assigned to the foundation 
of St. Frideswide’s. The See of Dorchester was established by 
Birinus, the “ Apostle of the West Saxons,” in 634, and had 
therefore been in existence nearly a century. 


Much ingenuity has been used in en-. 


The legend: 


The powerful | 


Monastery of Abingdon dates from about 685; it is almost. 


certain that a nunnery connected with it existed on the site of 
Wytham Abbey, and may have had something to do with the 
selection of Binsey as an oratory and place of retreat for 
Frideswide and her nuns, and although, historically, Medley 
belongs to a later period, its ancient name, Middle-eyt, is 
emphatically Saxon. The kings of Northumbria and Wessex 
were professed Christians, and the king of Mercia, probably 
from motives of policy, was at any rate a nominal convert, 
therefore it is not surprising, but most probably true, that his 
deputy was also. Then, although the writers of the “Life of 
the Holy Virgin” are unknown, William of Malmesbury is an 
accredited writer, and historians quote and rely upon his work. 
Taking all these circumstances into account, we may fairly 
assume that the story of St. Frideswide give form and substance 
to an otherwise very shadowy period in the early history of 
Oxford. 

During the latter half of the eighth and the first half of the 
ninth century the fierce heathen spirit broke loose again, and a 
frightful struggle for supremacy took place between Mercia and 
Wessex. The position of Oxford must often have been very 
critical, as it was on the river boundary dividing the combatants, 
until eventually the whole fell to the victorious arms of Egbert 
of Wessex. The most tantalising secrecy, however, prevails as 
to the fate of Oxford ; it is not even mentioned in the Anglo- 


“Saxon Chronicle, which records battles that:took place around 


it, until the year 912. Another circumstance, however, appears 
to have occurred in the meantime, and as it throws some light 
upon Oxford when coupled with events that were taking place 
not far distant, it seems proper now to refer toit. In 851 the 


’ who died in 925. 
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Danes conquered London, and twenty years after they sailed 
up the Thames and fortified a position at Reading on a spit of 
land between the Thames and the Kennet, very similar to what 
I may call our promontory between Thames and Cherwell, 
From this camp they marched by Englefield on to the Downs, 
and White Horse Hill is presumably where Alfred obtained his 
great victory over them. As they retired from this part of the 
country, Oxford, we may fairly assume, had rest for a season, 
and there are grounds, for supposing that about this time (or at 
least before Alfred’s death, which happened in go!) a mint was 
established in Oxford, and the king’s money coined here. It may 
interest you to know how that came to be known. In the year 1824 
some workmen at Cuerdale, near Blackburn, in Lancashire, came 
upon a hoard of coins and ornaments that had probably been 
buried goo years, as the latest were specimens of Athelstan, 
Nearly 7,000 coins were found, and amongst 
them were sixty-four on which the impression and inscription 
appeared to denote that they were manufactured at a place spelt 
“Orsnaforda” by a moneyer named “ Bernvald” in the reign 
of Alfred. About one-half of these Orsnaforda coins were 
deposited in the British Museum. I have seen them, and it is 
the opinion of the authorities there that they were genuine coins 
minted at Oxford in the reign of Alfred the Great ; the work- 
manship is very rude, many of the letters are what numismatists 
call “blundered ”—that is to say, some nearly upside down, 
others in all sorts of queer positions, and it must be admitted 
there is a difficulty in reconciling the letters “rs” ; if they had 
been “ks” it wculd have been almost confirmatory, because 
you know there are many words in use at the present time 
where “ks” or “cks” take the place of the letter “x.” How- 
ever, there appears no reasonable doubt that this money was 
coined at Oxford in the ninth century. 

I am aware that all I have at present advanced rests upon 
circumstantial evidence—of a strong character, no doubt ; but 
now I come to what I consider proof of my original proposition 
that Oxford really was a place of great civil and military 
importance early in the tenth century. In the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle—a collection of diaries which certain monasteries, 
notably those at Winchester, Canterbury, Peterborough and 


_ Abingdon, kept of passing events—there occurs an entry under 


the year 912 concerning Oxford. It reads thus :—“ This year 


- died Athered, A2ldorman of the Mercians, and King Edward 


took possession of London and of Oxford, and of all the lands 
which owed obedience thereto.” The A:thered here referred 
to had married one of the daughters of Alfred the Great. He 


‘ is described in the Chronicle as “a man of excellent worth” 


and “under king of the Mercians,’ and on his death his 
possessions reverted to the Crown in the person of Eadward 
the Elder, his wife’s brother. The lady was the celebrated 
Ethelfleda who so bravely defended Mercia in her widowhood, 
and who, there is good reason to suppose, had not only the 
mound at Oxford thrown up, but similar defences erected at 
Warwick, Tamworth, and other places between the latter and 
Runcorn, on the Mersey. There is no doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of this entry under the year 912; the few plain words 
in which the transfer of the province is recorded are more 
remarkable for what they suggest than what they absolutely 
state. It is manifest that Oxford could not have suddenly 
sprung into a’centre of government with jurisdiction over the 
surrounding country ; it is highly probable indeed that it was a 
more important place at that juncture that London itself, for 
when Alfred at length drove the Danes out of London, it was, 
says the Chronicle, “in a miserable condition, scarce habitable, 
and all its fortifications ruined,” and all this enhances the pro- 
bability of money being coined at Oxford during the com- 
parative peace that prevailed the last few years of Alfred’s 
reign. 

_I may now just summarise what I have placed before you. 
As regards any place occupying the site of Oxford in British 
or Roman times, there is no evidence of any such occupation. 
In the early English invasion the West Saxons who fought 
their way over Salisbury Plain and the Marlborough Downs, 
and then turned eastwards, appear to have kept to Icknield 
Street and the Chilterns, and the great battles were fought out- 
side the Oxford radius. The establishment of a church and 
nunnery here early in the eighth century appears from sur- 
rounding circumstances to have been highly probable, so also 
is the coinage of money some 150 years later, while the im- 
portance of Oxford as a seat of provincial government in 912 
is, I think, clearly established. 


™M. Emile Boeswilwald, the architect and archologist, 
has passed away in his eighty-first year. He was a native of 
Strasburg, was apprenticed to a stonemason, studied architec- 
ture under Labrouste and under Lassus, and joined Viollet-le- 
Duc in the restoration of Notre Dame. He succeeded Prosper 
Mérimée as Inspector-General of Historical Monuments, and 
designed churches at Pau, Biarritz and Calais. 


STAMBOUL: OLD AND NEW.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


HE modern Turk of the lower and middle: classes cuts a 
ridiculous figure in our hideous costume; he does not know 
how to wear it, and,.as a rule, never owns aisingle garment 
which fits him even respectably ; indeed, I am sure that the 
greater part of his wardrobe is imported from. London, Paris, 
Vienna and Berlin, and that Constantinople: at the present 
moment ist he leading depository for the second-hand clothing of 
the rest of Europe. The ladies, however, are still very pic- 
turesque, and remind one of so many dominoes ; and in 
summer their clothes are not only made of splendid silks and 
velvets, but they seem to have a special predilection for 
gorgeous colouring. Constantinople may well be described as 
the “city of the golosh.” Be the weather ever so cold, so dry, 
so hot, or so damp, owing to the filthy condition of the streets, 
which, if they are not impassably muddy are appallingly dusty, 
every man, woman or child in the city—native or foreign—goes 
about with their feet shod in goloshes. 

I shall never forget my first visit to the Sublime Porte, 
where I went in order to be introduced to His Highness the 
Grand Vizier. The first thing that attracted my attention was 
a huge pile of goloshes a couple of yards high, guarded by a 
very dirty attendant, who approached me with a view to 
secure mine, which he retained during my visit, returning them 
at its conclusion in exchange for a piastre. I found the Grand 
Vizier to be a courteous gentleman some fifty years of age, 
dressed in a modern German-looking military uniform. His 
attendants were clad in exceedingly shabby frock-coats and 
very dirty shirts, with no cravats, and their stained trousers 
hanging loosely about their legs completed about as seedy- 
looking customers as it is possible to imagine. Seventy-five 
years ago, when a stranger went, to the Sublime Porte to pay 
his respects to the second person in the empire after the Sultan, 
he was invariably enchanted with the stately ceremonial and 
the magnificent uniforms. He beheld the Grand Vizier dressed 
in white satin lined with ermine, and wearing upon his head an 
egg-shaped turban blazing with diamonds. He was surrounded 
by his officials in equally magnificent apparel, and a host of 
eunuchs and slaves, whose dresses were scarcely inferior 
to those of their masters in sumptuousness of material 
and jewellery. However, the Grand Vizier retains some traces 
of the old Oriental system, for I had not been in his company 
five minutes before two mutes presented themselves and sat on 
either side of the door, watching all that transpired. These 
unfortunate beings, who have been deprived of their tongues 
and had. the drums of their ears perforated so that they can 
neither speak nor hear, are supposed to use their eyes all the 
better for these horrible mutilations, and to know if the stranger 
has any fell designs upon their august master’s person. The 
Oriental prostrations and lowly obeisances on the part of the 
attendants, deprived as they are of their Oriental costume, 
struck me as ridiculous, not to say degrading ; the fact being 
that their costume approaches them too closely to ourselves and 
to our own habits not to render the sight of their Oriental 
slavishness highly objectionable. What would seem natural 
from a man in a flowing robe looks abject and silly in an indi- 
vidual dressed in frock coat and trousers, or the tight-fitting 
uniform of modern Europe. 

It was Sultan Mahmoud II. who ordained that his subjects 
should cast aside their picturesque robes for modern European 
dress, and at the same he ordered that they should wear the 
fez so as to indicate their being Ottoman subjects. This was 


| unfortunate, for the fez looks ridiculous surmounting a frock 


coat. It is quite true that the lower orders in Constantinople 
still retain their picturesque dress, and thereby prove of great 
value in the landscape. Once, however, you leave Constanti- 
nople and get as far as Broussa, colour in the streets pre- 
dominates, the effect of which makes you regret all the more 
the absurd order issued by Sultan Mahmoud. Another fact 
connected with this costume is that since the people are not 
educated up to modern ideas, whenever they break out into 
some barbaric habit engendered by centuries of a lower order 
of civilisation they look absurd. Nothing can be imagined 
funnier than to see a regiment of soldiers in tight-fitting 
German fashion endeavouring to go through the genuflections 
of the Mohammedan religion, which consists, as of course you 
know, in a series of gymnastics, ending by the devotee touching 
the earth with his forehead. 

Another and more practical objection to this change in 
costume is the decrease it has caused in local trade. Constanti- 
nople had been in former years the great mart for native boots 
and shoes, mostly made of yellow leather. At present almost 
all the boots and footgear used by the entire population are 
brought ready made from Vienna and Berlin. In addition to 
the boots millions of goloshes are worn, and even the very 


a 


* A-paper by Mr. Richard Davey, read before the foreign and 
colonial section of the Society of Arts. ; 
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poorest manage to own a pair of these very useful but distinctly 
ugly articles of footgear. As a matter of fact, since the loss of 
the European provinces, Constantinople has degenerated from 
a first to a tenth-rate commercial port. Pesth is now the chief 
market for Bulgaria and Servia, and so great has been the 
decrease in the commerce of Constantinople that the loss is 
not less than four millions a year on the wool tax in Bulgaria 
alone. 

I suggest that the English Chamber of Commerce should 
examine into this matter, for it seems absurd that we who 
produce quite as good indiarubber manufactures as Germany 
should neglect so important a branch of trade. It is impossible 
to live in Turkey without a pair of goloshes, on account of the 
extremely dirty condition of the streets. Now there is no 
reason why we should not import these articles direct from 
England by sea, whereby our goods ought to be sold con- 
siderably cheaper that those which have to perform the weary 
journey through Bulgaria and Servia. As a matter of fact 
English commerce in Constantinople is now almost effaced by 
that of Germany. 

I now wish to describe in a few words the beauty of the 
various mosques and the objects of interest which many of 
them contain. Of these the most celebrated is the famous 
church of St. Sophia, the design of which is most admirably 
suited for the purposes of Divine worship. Although much 
smaller in actual size than most’ of the Gothic cathedrals, it is 
far more convenient than any one of them, since not less than 
20,000 worshippers can see everything that takes place at the altar 
either from the pavement or upper galleries of this stupendous 
hall. Iam glad that Mr. Bentley, the architect of the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral for Westminster, has made 
St. Sophia his particular study, and I hope that the construc- 
tion of this building will lead to a fuller appreciation of the 
advantages of Byzantine architecture in ecclesiastical buildings. 
The other great mosque of Constantinople, known as_ the 

‘“Tmperial,” was built in imitation of St. Sophia, and is also 
worthy of study on account of its splendid proportions and the 
facilities it affords for enormous congregations to see and 
hear whatever is passing in that portion of the edifice devoted 
to sacred ceremonies. Over a hundred mosques of Constanti- 
nople were originally Byzantine churches.’ These are as a rule 
small square buildings with a central dome, and the majority of 
them are gorgeously ornamented with mosaics. None, how- 
ever, exceed in interest the church of the Chose-a-noir, known 
as the Mosaic mosque, on the walls of which still linger a series 
of mosaics of the twelfth century, and not a few frescoes of 
exceeding beauty. The study of these frescoes would, I 
believe, reveal the origin of the art of Cimabue and Giotto, 
and, of course, the other early Italian masters. The icons, or 
images, still existing in the Greek churches of Constantinople 
were rescued in many instances from older sacred edifices, 
when these were converted into mosques. Almost all these 
pictures are either scenes from’ the Old and New Testaments or 
episodes in the lives of the saints. They are brilliantly coloured, 
somewhat in the style of Angelico, and upon a golden back- 
ground. Others, however, were encased in silversmiths’ work 
of the most imposing description. In the church of St. Peter, 
at Galatea, is still preserved’a celebrated Byzantine icon, taken 
from the church of St. Theodora. It is of great size, and only 
the faces, hands and feet of the Virgin and Child are visible, 
appearing through a sort of screen of elaborate workmanship, 
wrought in solid silver. I recommend the study of these icons 
to all who are interested in early Italian art, on account of the 
evident influence which they must have exercised on Gentile 
Bellini, who painted for Sultan Suleiman, and whose beautiful 
portraits of the Sultan and his celebrated wife, Roxalana, were 
presented by Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz to Sir Austin Layard, and are 
still in the possession of his widow, in her gallery at Venice. 
Another church to which I wish specially to refer is that of 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, properly known as the Little 
St. Sophia. If anything, this church is more perfect in its detail 
than its more imposing namesake. It was built by Justinian, and 
was used by the Latins until the conquest of the city by the 
Mohammedans in 1452. 

The triple series of walls which surround the city date from 
the time of Constantine, and were rebuilt and restored by 
various emperors. They extend from the Golden Horn to the 
Sea of Marmora on the land side, and are amongst the most 
magnificent ruins in the world. Unfortunately they have 
suffered very considerably during the recent earthquake. 
Should Constantinople ever pass into other hands a great 
quantity of valuable works of art of the Greek and Byzantine 
periods would, Iam convinced, be found. It must be remem- 
bered that the Byzantines brought from all parts of Asia Minor 
whatever time and the barbarians had spared, and that in the 
Hippodrome they accumulated many thousands of statues, not 
a few of which were by the greatest classical Greek sculptors, 
Praxiteles, Phidias and others of equal.renown. The Crusaders 
either smashed or carried away the majority of these master- 

pieces ; but it is surmised that many were buried, and that if 
properly conducted excavations could be organised nota few 


might be recovered. The celebrated mausoleums brought 
down from. Sidon are‘supposed to have contained the bones of 
generals in the service of Alexander the Great. The largest of 
these sarcophagi is one of the most beautiful works of art. left 
to us untouched by time. It is of alabaster, and covered with 
bas-reliefs of the most exquisitely delicate workmanship, repre- 
senting scenes from the battles between the Persians and the 
Greeks. The formation of this museum is due to Abd-ul- 
Hamid, and a tribute of admiration is due to him for the bold 
manner in which he has broken through the Mohammedan 
prejudices in not only granting permission for its foundation, 
but, what is still more surprising, for a school of art attached. 
thereto, in which many of the ancient arts of the East are being 
revived with great skill under the direction of the very able 
Hamdi Bey, its director. 

It is impossible to conclude this paper without some refer- 
ence to the very unfortunate condition of Turkey at the present 
moment. In approaching this subject it should be carefully 
borne in mind that the movement in Armenia is not, as is usually 
supposed, of a purely religious nature, but is mainly political, 
and I cannot but express regret at the indiscretion of the 
Armenian committees in England, and of that section of the 
Press which has allowed itself to be deceived ina great measure 
by their extravagant assertions. The Turks are not naturally 
intolerant, but when excited they are tigers, and, unfortunately, 
everything has been done to irritate them, for it must be 
remembered that the denunciations against them and their 
chief are translated from the English newspapers into Turkish, 
and disseminated amongst the Mohammedan population by our 
numerous enemies in order the better to weaken our influence 
in lands where it ought to be paramount. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. H. Herkomer, R.A., has been elected as successor 
of the late Lord Leighton among the foreign Associates of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. 


_™. Lucien Magne, the French architect and professor, is. 
now exhibiting in the Salle Petit, Paris, a collection of his 
studies in Italy and Greece. 

A Portrait of Dr. David Stewart, ex-Lord Provost of 


Aberdeen, by Mr. Orchardson, R.A, has been added to the 
collection in the Town Hall. 


The Free Library and Public Baths in Dewsbury, 
which Mr. G. E. T. Lawrence designed, and which cost about 
20,000/., will probably be ‘opened in May. 

The Foundation-stone of the new wing of the infirmary 
of the Hackney Union was laid on Wednesday. Mr. W. A, 
Finch is the architect of the building. 

The Surveyors’ Institution meet on Monday, April 13, 
when the adjourned discussion on the paper read by Mr. A. A. 
Hudson, at the meeting of February 17, entitled “ The Condi- 
tions of Building Contracts,” will be resumed. 


The Plymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse Branch of the 
Devon and Exeter Architectural Society held its annual 
meeting at the School of Art, Princess Square, Plymouth, and 
elected officers for the ensuing year as follows :—Chairman, 
Mr. C. King ; hon. treasurer and secretary, Mr. E. M. Leest, 
64 Chapel Street, Devonport ; and committee, Messrs. H. G. 
Luff, M. A. Bazeley, J. H. Dwelley, B. P. Shires and J. Paton. 


The Annual Exhibition of works by members of the 
Manchester Academy of Fine Arts, at the City Art Gallery, 
Mosley Street, closed on Saturday evening. It is stated to. 
have been an unprecedented success, both as to admissions and 
also the sales of pictures. 


Lord Rosebery has promised to give a donation of tIco/. 


towards the completion of the new Technical Institute at - 


Epsom. : 

Sir Edward R. Russell, at the Liverpool Artists’ Club, 
gave a lecture on “ David Garrick,” and was followed through- 
out with close attention by a large gathering. 

Mr. W. Tucker, who for twenty-four years has been art 
master of the Kidderminster Art School, is now retiring from 
that office. 

The Autumn Exhibition in the Manchester City Art 
Gallery is proposed to be opened on Tuesday, September 1. 

Mr. Pitzroy Dall read a paper on “ Teutonic Architecture” 
at the meeting of the Architectural Association, which will be 
publisked next week. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland opens to-day (Friday) at 50 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


The Plans prepared by Mr. C. A. Atkinson, of Liverpool, 


for the drainagé of Wantage have been adopted by the 


Council. 


Mr. A. B Pite has been nominated president of the 
Architectural Association for the ensuing year. — 
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which was far inferior to the rotatory converter of Sir 


@he Rerhitect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue National Portrait Gallery which the late Mr. Ewan 
CHRISTIAN designed was allowed to be seen on Monday. 
The building serves well for the display of pictures, and as 
it is better seen the collection never appeared so interesting. 
On Saturday morning the building will be opened to the 
public, and it is satisfactory to be able to announce that 
there will be no public ceremony on the occasion. During 
the summer months the gallery will be open free on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 
Io A.M. to 6 P.M. On Thursdays and Fridays, which will 
be students’ days, the public will be admitted upon pay- 
ment of 6d. from 10 A.M.to5 P.M. The arrangements for 
students will be similar to those in force at the National 
Gallery. The Trustees are prepared to carry out any 
instructions which they may receive from the Government 
with reference to the opening of the gallery to the public 
on Sunday afternoons. ‘The latest additions to the gallery 
are Mrs. Delany, painted by J. Opizr, R.A, engraved 
as a frontispiece to the “Autobiography and Corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Delany,” by Lady LLANover; 
Rt. Hon. SPENCER PERCEVAL, a posthumous portrait by 
G. F. JosepH, A:R.A.; Sir WitLiam JACKSON HOOKER, 
F.R.S., a large Wedgwood medallion; JOHN THURLOE, 
secretary to OLIVER CROMWELL, by W. Dosson ; EpwarplV., 
an old panel portrait, deposited on loan by the President 
and Council of the Society of Antiquaries at the request of 
the Trustees, completing the series of Sovereigns of England, 
with the exception of Epwarp V., from Henry III. to 
GrorGE IV. inclusive. Two portraits have been acquired 
by purchase, viz. Sir THomas Wyat, poet and statesman, 
painted from a drawing by Hoterin, and SamMueEL 
RICHARDSON, a small full-length portrait, painted in 1750 
by J. HicHMorE. 


THE Royal Commission on the use of iron in railway 
structures, that was appointed about half a century ago, may 
be said to have caused the rejection of cast-iron as a 
material for beams. The Commissioners produced startling 
evidence. In some cases of failure it is possible the cast- 
ings were not of the best quality or uniform in character. 
Although the use of cast-iron is less general than formerly, 
it is now more easy to obtain excellent castings. In that 
way, probably, are explained the remarkable results which 
Mr. OUTERBRIDGE described in a paper read at Pittsburg. He 
found that jarring or vibrating forces have the effect of 
toughening cast-iron instead of crystallising it, and increasing 
the tendency to brittleness. Whether the experiments will 
lead to the adoption of a jarring force as a means of anneal- 
ing the material remains to be seen, but meanwhile Mr. 
OUTERBRIDGE has startled many who have had a prejudice 
against cast-iron. The Rontgen rays ought to be as well 
able to reveal defects in castings as they are with organised 
bodies. If it could be ascertained that flaws are not con- 
cealed in beams and columns, and that the metal is not 
excessively thick in one part of a casting and excessively 
thin elsewhere, the demand for cast-iron would be largely 
increased. 


At the same meeting it was shown that the Bessemer 
process was no exception to common experience about 
inventions and discoveries. It was claimed that WILLIAM 
KeLty, of Pittsburg, had a right of priority to the 
process which is universally known as the ‘ Bessemer.” 
According to the evidence submitted to the American 
Office of Patents, he employed decarbonised iron at 
Eddyville, Kentucky, as far back as 1847, and again from 
1851 to 1857. It is admitted that in his early experiments 
KELLY failed to make steel of a high commercial value, but 
it is said that Sir H. BeEsSEMER was in a like predicament 
before RopeRT MusuHeT in 1857 introduced the use of 
Spiegeleisen. KrLLy preferred a stationary converter 
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H. BEssEMER. Between 1857 and 1888 WILLIAM KELLY 
set up works in various parts of America; but, if he were 
the earliest inventor of the Bessemer process, it must be 
said his countrymen did not appreciate his labours, and 
preferred to pay largely for the privilege of using the 
English process. ‘The Pneumatic Process Company 
paid KELLY about 2,oco or 3,000 dols. for his earlier 
patents, and about 25,000 dols. for those which were later 
and more matured, or less than 6,o00/. for a process that 
revolutionised the steel industries! The figures suggest 
that the manufacturers preferred the English process as the 
more practicable. 


In his account of the buildings erected by Sir THomas 
TRESHAM which was published in 1883, Mr. J. A. GorcH 
suggested that the market house in Rothwell, in North- 
amptonshire, which was then used as a playroom for 
children and as a lock-up, should be converted into a 
public reading-room. Through the operation of the new 
Act the change has taken place. Tresham Hall is to be 
henceforth utilised as a free library, reading-room and 
offices for the Urban District Council of Rothwell, and it is 
to be hoped the building will endure at least for another 
period of three centuries. ‘'TRESHAM, as is well known, was 
one of the sufferers for conscience sake in the days of 
ELIZABETH, but the only effect of fines and imprisonment was 
to strengthen his mysticism. He was a genuine lover of build- 
ing,and he exceeded the Medizvalists in creating a symbolism 
in stone. When he erected the market hall at Rothwell, 
he was, however, only inspired by a desire to be useful to 
his neighbours and to record his friendship for some of the 
gentry of the county. It is supposed he obtained plans for 
the building from JoHN THORPE. There -are two floors, 
and the upper floor was reached by a circular staircase. On 
the exterior an inscripion in Latin is continued along the 
four sides, which has been translated as follows:—“ This is 
the work of THomas TRESHAM, knight. He erected it asa 
tribute to his sweet fatherland and county of Northampton, 
but chiefly to this town, his near neighbour. Nothing but 
the commonweal did he seek, nothing but the perpetual 
honour of his friends. He who puts an ill construction on 
this act is scarcely worthy of so great a benefit.” In the 
upper frieze and in the spandrels of the arches are ninety 
shields with the arms of families in the county and else- 
where. The principle on which the selection was made is 
not known. Captain Tiszitts, the lord of the manor, has 
transferred his rights in the site and building to the Urban 
Council. A sum of nearly 1,000/. has been expended on 
the alterations. 


From the annual report on the excavations at Sil- 
chester it appears that the two insulz or blocks explored 
last year were those numbered XIII. and XIV. on the great 
plan, which is added to periodically as fresh buildings are 
uncovered, and is already beginning to show a nearly com- 
plete map of the central portion of the ancient city. . Two 
fine villas were discovered in 1895, the chief interest of 
which consists in the mosaic pavements, which compare 
favourably as works of art with the well-known examples at 
Bignor and elsewhere in Britain. The private houses 
hitherto brought to light, although often of considerable 
dimensions, were decorated in a _ less sumptuous 


manner. The floors, instead of being covered with 
plain red tessere, are ornamented with — elaborate 
geometrical and other designs, executed in_ several 


shades of colour. The arrangement of the patterns was 
evidently adapted to the furniture intended to be placed 
upon the floor, The walls also are painted, with skill and 
taste, with floral designs and pilasters. In one of the 
houses is a room set apart for the worship of the household 
gods, the foundation for a shrine (correspending to one at 
Pompeii) being found in the centre. This is the first trace 
noticed at Silchester of private worship in pagan times. 
The number of images of gods hitherto found has been 
extremely small, but this is possibly to be accounted for by 
the fact that the population was Christian during the last 
hundred years or so of the Roman occupation. ‘The villas 
are evidently those of the most wealthy inhabitants. 
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REMINISCENCE OR ASPIRATION ?* 
[By a CorRESPONDENT. | 


[INCE its earliest days philosophy has itself afforded an 
example of the Law of Contraries. A doctrine or 
theory was hardly enunciated before another of an opposite 
tendency came forth against it. Anyone who will mark in 
the margins of the pages of some popular history of mental 
philosophy the references to antagonistic systems will dis- 
cover before long that he has disfigured his book. Laugh- 
ing versus weeping philosophers, realists against idealists, 
pleasure-seekers competing with self-tormentors, Pytha- 
goreans opposing Eleatics, the Porch standing up against 
the Garden, the sceptics at war with the dogmatists, the 
nominalists with the realists, the scholastics with the 
experimenters, the empiricists with the harmonists—from 
the earliest times until to-day metaphysics and psychology 
are the scenes of constant combats and doubtful victories. 
It was therefore inevitable that the modern theory of 
evolution, which represents man as a being that has 
advanced by infinitesimal degrees from the humblest 
organic origin (indeed, some suppose he is no _ less 
related to the inorganic), should be met by one which 
would represent him as an exalted being who had 
somehow fallen from his high estate, and was so stunned 
by the catastrophe that he could only have inter- 
mittent and hazy reminiscences of his former condition. 
The volume entitled “ Fallen Angels” is one of the signs 
of that reaction against the ordinary theory of evolution, 
development or progress. The author we believe is a 
gentleman whose manufactures are familiar to architects, 
engineers and contractors throughout the country and the 
colonies. But the great problems over which emperors as 
well as slaves pondered in the old days are not to be 
excluded from the busiest London offices, although “ private ” 
may be inscribed in large characters on the doors. The 
author professes to have found relief from the despair 
which oppresses so many men by working out his con- 
clusions, and he hopes the results of his meditations may 
become beneficial to others who are awestruck by the 
silence of nature respecting the mysteries which surround 
them. Subjects of the kind may appear out of place in a 
journal such as Zhe Architect, but we may be able to show 
that they also are not unrelated to the activity of the artist. 
As SCHILLER said, the artist is the child of his time—that is, 
affected by the religion and other influences of the time— 
and he could find proofs of that fact in the buildings and 
sculptures of ancient Greece as well as in Medizval 
Europe. Who knows whether hereafter it may not be 
palpable that our own distracted time is represented by 
the qualities of works of art, which are produced in such 
overabundance because the authors have attained some of 
the indifference of a machine and find it less exhausting to 
turn out quantities than to put one’s heart into a few? 

The title of the book 1s plain, but the author in his 
ninth chapter further explains its purport by saying :—‘‘ The 
main suggestion of this work is that human beings were 
angels and dwelt originally in purity and light, as emana- 
tions from the Divine ; but that, having fallen, we are being 
graciously led back to Heaven by gradations of instruc- 
tion,” Asa theory that is preferable to Dixon Harpy’s, 
for according to him the “dragons that tare each other 
in the slime” were the former princes of Heaven. It is 
neediess to say that the downfall of beings who were 
exalted in a superhuman sense is one of the oldest of 
poetic themes, and although it may not agree with later 
theories of creation, it is likely to remain a perennial subject 
with painters and sculptors, for it would be hard to discover 
another which calls forth higher powers than are needful in 
any artist who treats it. Reverence for heavenly justice did 
not in considering all such cases prevent the expression of 
sympathy with the guilty by men who occasionally claim 
to be miserable sinners. As the French critic remarked, 
MILTON made Satan a hero, for the poet’s emotions were at 
variance with his theology. Long before the Puritanic 
times the Greeks believed that Zeus the Usurper was unable 
to conquer the Titans until he purchased the weapons of the 
Cyclops, and in that way his victory was supposed to be con- 


* Fallen Angels: a Disquisition upon Human peas 5 an 
Attempt to Elucidate some of its Mysteries, especially those of Evil and 
of Suffering. By One of Them. Second Edition. London : Gay & Bird. 


trary to the honourable rules of war. PROMETHEUS, asa later 


representative of the Titan race, having continued the 
contest, was also defeated and punished ; but the popular 
notions of equity made it necessary that the champion of the 
human race should be finally exalted. And here it should be 
remarked parenthetically that we must not take our notions 
of the earlier or later Titans from the monstrosities which 
GiuLIo Romano and later artists have painted. To the 
Greeks they were beings not unworthy of holding counsel 
with the Gods. 

In all myths of the kind there is a supposition of a fall 
from aheight. The Titans were cast down into the remote 
underworld of Tartarus, which was as far below Hades 
itself as Heaven was above earth, and SaTAN and his 
associates were several days in descending to Pandemonium. 
In our time there is hesitation among physicists in defining 
the limits of space, and a modern HAMLET would not care 
to express how far his father’s ghost must have travelled to 
bring ‘‘airs from heaven or blasts from hell” to Elsinore. 
There are passages in “‘ Fallen Angels ” which, like those in 
older books, are suggestive of physical heights, but there are 
others which can be interpreted as expressive of a rise and 
fall that is not to be measured by a standard of length. It 
is in the latter sense a part of the following passage must 
be read, but towards the close the author’s thoughts soar 
beyond the extent of the space known to man ;— 


According to the ordinary representations of the Darwinian 
doctrine, evolution has its terminus in the human race. Man has been 
developed, it is therein concluded, from an original very low-form of 
life. Species after species has died out, but the strongest and fittest 
of the individuals of each, conjoining by natural selection, have, 
before their extinction, produced individuals in advance of themselves, 
to be the progenitors in their turn of beings superior to them. - While 
their circumstances, compelling conflict of the rudest kind, have 
allowed only the fittest to continue their kind, the necessities of 
existence and growth have more and more compelled adaptation to 
those environing conditions causing more complex organisations and 
developing and quickening faculties of perception and acquisition. 
These laws have been at work through times illimitable, and the 
progress of any species has always reacted ,upon and bettered its 
conditions in favour of the generations that follow. Thus, 
rising from the batrachian, or, vastly lower still, from deep 
ocean-sunk bathybius, by numberless gradations, slowly but in sure 
fore-crdination, man has at length appeared on the earth. The facts, 
demonstrated through repeated experiment, wide observation, and 
careful comparison, from which the theory of evolution was itself 
evolved, are not to be disputed, nor has the present writer any desire. 
to oppose the now general belief in the results of those painstaking 
inquiries, or to detract from the high honour which the patient 
investigators have merited and gained from all thoughtful men. But 
evolution does not go nearly far enough. It is poor, earthy, 
materialistic. It is not the whole truth: it is but a dead reflex of it 
in lower kind. It treats only of the forms of organico-chemical 
interaction. It deals only with the destructible flesh, assuming that 
what is w7thout forms what is w¢thin. 
cause and effect, for the spiritual is the real, the formative, and the 
material but an outcome of it. ‘‘ The things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal.” Matter 
exists only spiritually, and to represent some idea and body it forth.. 
Heaven and earth are but the time-vesture of the Eternal. Material 
evolution, as partially propounded by the despairing Roman poet 
Lucretius, and as more accurately propounded by modern philosophy, 
contemplates no continued existence, no continuous development of 
the individual. Whilst, then, acknowledging the changing sequence of 
evolution, so far as molecular structure and form are concerned, 
I come now to state my conviction that one and the same individual 
vital principle is embodied in an ever-advancing but perishing succes- 
sion of individual embodiments ; that no individuality has ever been 
extinguished ; that in differing forms of advance vital identity remains ; 
that the being, the creature, is promoted from one to another shell, 
husk, case, habitation, body, or house, just as its growth or develop- 
ment renders the change fit and necessary. Nor does this hypothesis 
stop with man as the ultimate outcome. Humanity is but an inferior 
stage of existence. There are other and nobler conditions and modes 
of life. Man is lord of creation on the earth, but this speck of a 
planet does not constitute the whole of the universe, and endless 
possibilities remain for a being whose existence is progression. 


It will be seen from this passage that the author is less 
opposed to evolution as a principle than to its partial inter- 
pretation. He has, therefore, some affinity with AUGUSTE 
Comte, although with one there is a firm belief in theology, 
while the other ignored it as something beyond the region 
of science, and in that view later evolutionists have agreed. 
The author supposes evolution to be incomplete until man 
regains his ancient dignity, and after the Pythagorean 
example he would have creatures that are supposed to be 
of lower rank in this world also elevated. Is man without 
any reminiscence of his ancient and his future condition ? 
It can only be faint, for the author believes that “the fall 
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of ApAM on earth was but a repetition of his fall long 
before when an angel in heaven.” The word angel is not 
happily chosen, although sanctioned by long usage, for 
the offices assigned to angels are those of functionaries, 
and to human reason one of them cannot appear equal to 
an evolutionised being, such as the author imagines, who 
has lived and suffered for truth. In a philosophical sense 
their qualities are not to be assessed, and hence we find 
the modern theologian and esthetician G1loBERTI saying :— 
“The second kind of the Christian type is that of the angel, 
which is very delicate but not powerful, because the celestial 
minds being deprived of bodies, the sensible interpretation 
that we make of them is a pure symbol. That is, in my 
opinion, the true reason why the angel is the weakest of 
the Christian types and must in general play an accessory 
part in the compositions of art, although HrGrEL explains 
this phenomenon in a very different manner, but as 
accessory the angelic type is infinitely graceful.” Whether 
man is to become one day an angel or to be ranked among 
spirits of a different class, is he to enter Heaven as a stranger ? 
In most ages there were mystics who would answer that 
question in the negative. ‘The sublime ‘‘ Pheedon,” which 
relates the conversation of SocRATES with his disciples in 
the hours they passed together before he drank his poison, 
reveals with what elaborate logic the theory of pre-existence 
was developed, not only in his school but at an earlier time. 
SOCRATES lays down as a truism, familiar to his friends, 
that as all acquired knowledge is only reminiscence they 
must necessarily have acquired in some other time whatever 
they could then call to mind, which would be impossible 
unless their souls existed before they were invested with 
human forms. Much as he differed from Socrates and 
PLATO, it is also known that ArIsTOTLE adopted a lke view 
when he compared knowledge to a statue enclosed in 
marble, which the sculptor was able to bring to light. If we 
believe Emerson, the high-water mark of English literature 
was reached in the nineteenth century when WoRDSWOoRTH 


_ wrote his ‘‘Intimations of Immortality,” which is a poetic 


argument in favour of the pre-existence of his own soul. 
GOETHE was far more of a man of science than was the 
English poet, and consequently his theory of existence was 
humble. He looked on himself as only one among many 
monads, and hence, as became a pagan, he once said to 
Fak, “We can admit no other destination for monads 
than as blessed co-operating Powers to share eternally in 
the immortal joys of Gods. The work of creation is 
entrusted to them. Called or uncalled, they flock together 
of themselves ; on every way, from all mountains, out of 
all seas, from all stars, who may stop them? I am certain 
as you here see me, that / fave been there a thousand times 
already, and hope to return thither a thousand times again.” 
Recognising the difficulty of having other worlds which 
merely corresponded with the earth in the variety of its 
genera, he suggested that as there may be planets for man, 
there may as reasonably be planets for fishes or for birds. 
All men cannot see so far as great poets and gain occa- 
sional glimpses of “that immortal sea which brougbt us 
hither,” and there are no doubt reasons for keeping men 
in darkness about the early conditions of their existence. 
As the author of “Fallen Angels” says :— 


Our powers of reminiscence are most probably in abeyance only, 
to revive at once when we ‘‘ burst the flesh to live the spirit” ; but if 
we had now full memory of our previous life it might be injurious, as 
adding an unnecessary burden to the weight we have to lay aside. 
When prisoners are herded together in gaol they contaminate one 
another. They experience an unha!lowed pleasure in recalling and 
narrating their old misdeeds, and especially their successful infractions 
of the law. Suggestion and opportunity easily induce weak men to 
return to their follies. The very smell of the drug that has ruined a 
man is often an irresistible temptation to him. 


GOETHE and the earlier believers in pre-existence would 
have explained the darkness which overspreads the memory 
in a different way. 

There is one phenomenon in the history of the world 
which the author of ‘Fallen Angels” could have brought 
forward in support of a theory of pre-existence ; it is the 
search after the ideal in art. On no other hypothesis is it 
easily explained. The world is full of beautiful forms, but 
art is eager to create others which are still more beautiful. 
Whence is that desire, and by whom are the canons taught 
which make it operative? The Greek painter who con- 


cealed the face of AGAMEMNON in his picture, the Greek 
sculptor who made Laocoon appear as a just man rebuking 
the unjust gods, must have had before their mental vision 
laws which were not taught in any tribunal on earth. 
Neither the Madonnas sf RapHarL nor the Sibyls of 
MIcHEL ANGELO are mortal women. In architecture the 
great works have gone far beyond the types. It was so in 
an early age, for the colossal structures in India, barbarous as 
they may appear tothe majority of eyes, suggest the creations of 
men who were subservient to their imagination, or rather to 
momories which had become confused. It is a “ tragic neces- 
sity,” says EMERSON, which lowers on the brows of the antique 
Venuses and Cupids, a quality which the sculptors dare not 
omit while under the sway of an influence that was not to 
be gainsaid. Far easier is it for an artist to look around and 
to copy what he sees. Bassano was less troubled when he 
made Scripture pieces out of the peasants he saw.in farm- 
yards and stables than when he tried to imitate TiTIAn. 
It is only in art and literature that we see that craving after 
unreality which, however, sometimes produces works that 
are felt to be more in keeping with our nature than realistic 
imitations. ‘Die Kunst, O Mensch, hast du allein,” says 
SCHILLER. It is therefore among artists we must trace the 
signs of the qualities which are not of the earth alone :— 

In self-delighted joy the artist hears 

His own rich harmony enchant the spheres, 

And in the Universal Scheme beholds 

The symmetry that reigns in all he moulds. 
It is surely some consolation to think that man is allowed 
to be able to imitate the sublimities of nature, although on 
an inferior scale and by the exercise of painful labour. 
That seems to be a guarantee of power to be exercised 
hereafter by hands that have become worthier. We com- 
mend our theory to the author of “Fallen Angels.” The 
search for beauty may belong to man only while here on 
earth, but the attainment of 1t would not be unworthy of a 
different region. What is best in art certainly is not of this 
world alone. 

We do not profess to be masters of theological polemics, 
and the doctrinal theories which are raised in this remark- 
able book by a Fallen Angel we cannot attempt to discuss. 
But we are bound to express the respect we feel for so much 
sincerity, meekness, learning and catholicity of views. 
The pages are free from every trace of that bitterness and 
assumption of infallibility which are common characteristics 
of all books that treat of man’s highest interests, and if the 
reader cannot always agree with the author he is bound to 
reverence him for his earnest endeavour to give hope to 
those whose lamps are nearly extinguished. 


FAILURE OF BUILDINGS.* 
By PROFESSOR ROGER SMITH. 


(Concluded from last week.) 


NOTHER case, illustrating a mode of construction, the effec- 
of which was to throw the burden that ought to rest on an 
entire pier on part of it, may be nmientioned. I allude to the 
granite piers supporting the fine Holborn Viaduct bridge. 
These are constructed in three pieces, and the Viaduct had not 
been many weeks open for traffic when cracks began to show 
themselves in the granite, and a great deal of cracking took 
place. There can be little doubt that this was to a great extent 
due to the piers having lead introduced at the beds, and to this 
lead not covering the entire surface of the stone. Of course if 
part of each pier does not bear on the bed prepared to receive 
it, the burden intended to be borne by the whole is concentrated 
on ine part that does so bear, and adds to its proper share of 
WOrk., 

Lead at the beds of columns is not a bad thing, but it must 
not be too thin, and it must cover the entire surface. In the 
case of the Holborn Viaduct, of course, the effect upon the 
granite was increased by the fact that the load was a moving 
one, and so there was constant vibration. 

A great many partial failures of old London floors are due 
to the mode of construction adopted in the early part of this 
century for the sake of saving height. In Tredgold’s “ Car- 
pentry” you will see drawings of floors where a large timber 
girder is deeply mortised to receive the tenons at the ends of a 
number of smaller girders, termed binders, and these again are 
doubly mortised to receive the tenons at the ends of floor-joists 


* A lecture delivered in Carpenters’ Hall, March 1896. 
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and ceiling-joists. The timbers thus wounded are so weakened 
that they commonly have sagged, and the joists and binders 
shrinking as they dry have drawn out of the tenons, so that the 
whole structure, if it be old, is often extremely insecure. I have 
never actually known one of these to fall, but I have no doubt 
they have fallen, and I have taken them down wonderfully out 
of level, and in such a condition of general disorganisation that 
it was really a marvel that they had remained up. _ 

Badly-constructed roofs from time to time fail, and I can 
describe one such failure which was attended with fatal conse- 
quences. It was the roof of the end house of a row of poor 
houses which were roofed, as hundreds in London have been, 
with a series of V roofs, the top ends of the V resting against 
the party walls, and the point of the V being a trough-gutter, 
which ran from back to front of each house. The side wall of 
the end house of this row was carried up to receive the highest 
part of its V roof just as if it had been a party wall, but there 
was no sort of tie or support to retain the sloping piece of roof, 
which merely leant against the wall, till one tempestuous day 
some poor men had sheltered from the wind and the rain under 
the lea of this house, when, unhappily for them, a keener blast 
than the rest pressing upon this roof overthrew the wall against 
which it was propped, and bricks, rafters, slates and everything 
crashed down upon their heads. 

High roofs without sufficient tie often have been forced by 
wind, or even by simply the weight of their covering, to spread 
at the feet and thrust the walls outward, and these are only two 
out of many possible forms of failure traceable to defects of 
carpentry in floors and roofs. 

One of the worst, and certainly one of the most extensive, 
exaniples of failure that I have personally inspected was due to 
a fault in construction which was at one time very prevalent, 
namely, the use of bond timber in walls. It was formerly 
customary to build timbers into the heart of a brick wall, for 
the same purposes which hoop iron laid in cement is now some- 
times employed to serve. This had been done extensively in 
the Adelphi Terrace, a fine row of extremely lofty brick-built 
dwelling-houses. This timber eventually failed, and failed 
apparently in many houses at the same time. It became, at 
any rate in the basement of the houses, as soft as pulp, and the 
brick walls, heavily weighted by a high superstructure, began 
to crack and settle in all directions. A perfect forest of 
needling and shoring was required to keep the buildings from 
collapsing, and the timber bond, after the superstructure had 
been made secure, was cut out and replaced by brickwork in 
cement, and the buildings thus attained a new lease of life. 

Bad building is also in most cases, if not in all, responsible 
for the attacks of that terrible scourge, dry-rot. It seems to 
appear to a certain extent capriciously, but you will, I believe, 
always find that it arises when timber is built in so as to get no 
air, or is damp, and, generally speaking, when the builders have 
used badly seasoned timber. Knowing this, every prudent 
builder puts seasoned stuff into his building, and makes pro- 
vision for a circulation of air between his floor-joists and round 
the end of his timber girders, and the principals and rafters 
of his roofs; and the neglect of these precautions it is 
which, when the seeds of the disease happen to be in the 
timber, cause it to germinate. 

An attack of dry-rot is one of the most alarming forms of 
failure, for it completely destroys all strength and substance in 
the timber, and it spreads with frightful rapidity. 

In a case which came under my own observation, the pewing 
of a very old Nonconformist chapel had been attacked. The 
dry-rot had broken out in the range of seats next one of the 
side walls. These were executed in old-fashioned framing and 
painted, and they stood on a brick floor. The whole range of 
seats had lost all their material strength. I could pass a 
drawing pencil through the panels anywhere, and indeed they 
seemed most like masses of woody fibres kept in place 
by the two films of paint with which they were coated on each 
side. Long filaments of fungus were spreading over the floor 
in every direction, and had they been allowed to reach the pews 
across the paved gangway, these in a short time would have 
rotted in the same manner. Masses of flat, irregularly shaped 
fungus, sometimes white, sometimes a dirty lavender colour, 
lurked every here and there, and an acrid smell, which once 
smelt is unmistakable, rose from the decaying woodwork. 
Whatever was tainted was taken out. 

Bad construction is also often responsible for another dis- 
astrous mode by which partial or total failure overtakes many a 
building. I allude to fire. 

In the reports of the fire brigade which we daily see in the 
newspapers, how often occurs the phrase, “cause of fire, over- 
heated flue.” This in many cases really signifies the conse- 
quence of some defect or carelessness in the construction 


of the flue rather than in the use made of it > SUCh a detect 25% 4 


for example, the joiner driving plugs wherewith to secure 
skirtings right through the wyth into the flues ; or the brick- 
layer attending on a smith who is setting a kitchener cutting 
discs for flues almost through the thin back of the fire 
opening. 


There are some practices which are convenient, and, unfor- 
tunately, are not always everywhere illegal, as the two alluded 
to are in London, but which tend very much to accelerate the 
spread of a fire when once started. Matchboarding the walls 
is one of these, and one that has contributed to make many a 
fire on shop premises twice as disastrous as it would have been 
had they been plastered. All this we must look upon as one 
phase of bad building. 

There is one other sort of bad building to which I shall not 
do more than allude in very general terms. I allude to 
fraudulent building. On contracts where it was possible either 
to bribe or to elude the person who ought to have seen that 
the specification was carried out, work about to be soon 
covered up has been left undone, or done badly, or without 
the proper materials, and failures more or less disastrous have 
been the consequence. This is quite as much robbery as 
putting your hand into the till and pocketing the cash—quite 
as dishonest, and not a bit less disgraceful; and yet I have no 
doubt that there is many a foreman who would be indignant at 
being suspected of thieving, and who, as a matter of fact, 
could not steal money if he had the chance, who would 
without much scruple put zinc flushings for lead, or use plain 
bricks for stocks, if he had reason to be pretty sure the sub- 
stitution would pass unnoticed. 

Perhaps the worst thing is the bad sort of jerry-builder, 
whose only idea is to do whatever is cheap and nasty, and to 
put a specious appearance upon it. The small dwelling-houses 
which make up so large a portion of London are possibly the 
worst served in this respect; but it is not infrequently the 
case that London houses of much higher pretensions turn out, 
if one has to examine them closely, to be ill-built, ill-drained, 
specious outside, but not sound at the core; and that they 
should bulge and crack and sag and settle—in short, that they 
should fail as time goes on—is only a natural consequence. 

Bad treatment is often responsible for the partial, sometimes 
for the total, failure of a building. By bad treatment is meant 
sometimes neglect, but more often injudicious alterations. A 
capital specimen of ruining a building by ignorant alteration 
came under my notice in Southwark. An old, but strongly 
framed timber building was reported to be in a dangerous 
condition, and I was sent to see it. I found a large and bare 
two-storeyed structure framed of strong timbers and boarded. 
A large room occupied the lower storey. This was surmounted 
by a high roof of the Mansard type, forming a second storey, 
and the ties of the trusses of this roof, which were massive 
beams, had carried the joists of the floor. It probably had 
been built for some sort of manufacturing work, but at the 
time when I saw it it had passed into the possession of a scene- 
painter who, requiring a lofty room for his work, coolly cut 
away almost the whole of the one intermediate floor at the 
level of the springing of the roof, including of course all the 
tie-beams. The rafters at once exerted a side pressure on the 
plate from which they sprung, and when I saw the building its 
wooden walls were all of them sloping outwards at the top 
several inches, and parting company at the corners. I hoped 
that shoring promptly and extensively done might possibly 
prevent the further spreading, and that if this could be secured 
the roof might be tied by iron ties, but things had gone too 
far, and the structure collapsed. It is almost inconceivable 
that if a carpenter had been employed to cut out this floor he 
should not have seen that he was destroying what held the 
whole thing together ; but it becomes more credible, but not 
more creditable, when one sees the way in which the important 
timbers of floors and roofs are pierced with great augur holes 
by men engaged fixing electric-light wires and gas pipes. 

Interference with a building which has, to use the common 
phrase, taken its bearings, always involves some risk. Founda- 
tions which are steadily bearing what they have carried for 
thirty or forty years behave as if they had a right to resent the 
weight of an additional storey or two being added, and even 
brickwork that has apparently stood well sometimes shows 
signs of yielding under the weight of an added load. All this 
is especially and very naturally apt to occur when the addition 
is over part of the fabric only. The part of the building that 
receives an extra load will frequently settle away from that which 
is not loaded, or may bulge. Perhaps these movements seldom 
go so far as to endanger the stability of the building, but some- 
times they do, and they often cause annoyance. 

Tampering with a party-wall is a frequent occasion of 
damage, and occasionally the building comes to grief. Some 
of my hearers may remember the lamentable collapse of a 
building in course of construction in the Haymarket and of the 
house next door. This accident was attended with loss of life, 
and accordingly became the subject of an inquiry before the 
coroner. That inquiry was not searching. I was present and 
witnessed the striking and ‘suggéstive incident of the most 
celebrated specialist of the day, who had been for a week 
engaged in an investigation of the ruin, being called as a 
witness, and when he had been sworn and asked his name, 
being told that counsel had nothing to ask him. Still it was 
made abundantly clear that what gave the finishing blow to the 
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structure was the cutting of openings through an old and worn- 
out party-wall, because it was intended to throw two houses 
into one. After a great opening had been cut the usual warn- 
ings conveyed by the appearance of cracks, falls of plaster, 
doors binding and so on, were noticed, but the inmates of the 
old house disregarded them, and suddenly their own worn-out 
tenement and the partly-built warehouse adjoining were 
involved in one common crash and reduced to a heap of dis- 
jointed ruins. ; 
Using a dwelling-house for business or manufacture without 
making such alterations as the case required has over and over 
again resulted in disaster. Flues which are fairly sufficient for 
common fireplaces do not answer for furnace flues. The stair- 
case that is sufficient for an ordinary family is not an adequate 


‘fire-escape for a room full of terrified workwomen when there 


is an alarm of fire ; and the floors prove too weak, the walls 
and partitions too slight, and the whole structure unequal to 
‘the service demanded of it. 


A form of bad treatment every now and then occurs owing | 


to the zeal of drain inspectors not always being tempered with 
discretion, and many a new drain is carried perilously below 


shallow foundations, from which it is only separated by a nar- | 


row space. I have seen one case where this was done in a 
clay soil to a newly-built house, and where the weight of the 
flank wall alongside of which a drain was intended to be carried 
too near and too deep, simply squeezed the clay into the trench 
cut to receive the drain, and in a few hours the house collapsed. 

Decay.—Few of us realise that all buildings are built to fall. 
‘We think we build them to stand. They do stand for a time—and 
some of them fer a long time—but with even the most solid 
structures it is only a question of time. The enemies of a 
building are innumerable. Change of ideas, change of fashion, 
fire, violence, war, plunder. earthquakes are among the 
gbvious causes which have swept away fabrics innumerable, 
and of a solidity, extent and value that would astound us could 
we count them up. But there are quieter natural enemies—the 
rain, the frost,-the dust, even the dew; sunshine and cold, 
wind and weather, the action of the atmosphere, chemical 
changes, insects, rats, mice, and other small animals’ mischief, 
and the mere fact that the materials grow old. All these and 
possibly other less obvious, but not on that account less potent 
forces, may be summed up under the convenient phrase, “ The 
tooth of time.” 

Yes, the tooth of time is gnawing, gnawing constantly, 
ceaselessly, imperceptibly, and if a great building is to endure 
constant vigilance is required in order to keep it sound and 
safe. 

In an ordinary brick-built dwelling-house the life of the 
structure may be often measured by a few scores of years. 
The life of more solid buildings may be perhaps measured by 
centuries, even many centuries. But yet, sooner or later—and 


if the building be a common sort of building sooner rather than | 


later—the inevitable decay sets in and gets its way. 

When it is practicable to keep a sufficient staff constantly 
watching and repairing each defect as it makes its appearance 
it may be possible to put off the evil day a very long time. 
Indeed, I do not see why it might not be put off indefinitely. 
But it never yet has been; either money fails or interest flags, 
asarule. Even after a long amount of neglect a building may 
be, to a certain extent, recovered and started on a new lease of 


life by restoration, a process of partly reconstruction, partly | 


repair. This is far inferior to the careful maintenance of a 


fabric, but it is better than ruin. 


neglected that, as interest in them revived in the fourth, a vast 
amount of restoration became necessary if they were to stand 
much longer, and the burden of an enormous outlay has been 
borne during the last fifty years which would have been im- 
perceptible had it been spread over four hundred years. But, 
worse than this, the restored building, however closely it 
resembles the original, is not the same. And in such a caseas, 
for example, St. Albans Abbey, it is not-even like the same ; 
so that even when there is money and goodwill it is too often 
the case that a decayed building is lost for ever, and perhaps 
it is natural for it to be so. 

I should like for one moment to direct your attention to the 
Coliseum at Rome as a typical instance of the inevitable 
decay of a building. It has been built more than 1,800 years. 
It is the strongest, the most sagaciously engineered, and the 
most solidly-constructed fabric that has come down to us from 
those magnificent builders the ancient Romans. The structure 
was of stone; it was built regardless of expense; there was 
no timber roof, and what other timberwork there was might 
disappear by fire or decay and leave the fabric as good as ever. 
Yet looking at a good photograph of it, you see that it is only 
aruin. Built for receiving enormous audiences to view games 
and contests, it was used till the time came when the vast city 
whose populace used to fill the 80,000 seats on its stone benches 
was sacked and plundered. Rome recovered after centuries, 
but it was another Rome, and. this vast amphitheatre could 
serve no public purpose in the new kind of life ; so, neglected 


All our cathedrals and very | 
many parish churches have been during three centuries so | 
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andjabandoned, it came to be looked upon as a vast quarry 
whence stone ready squared and wrought could be hewn, and 
the action of the weather of course helped what human hands 
begun. This decay is stopped now, and the Coliseum, what is 
left of it, is under careful protection ; but suppose a day 
to come—as come it possibly may—when public opinion in 
Rome shall cease to think that a ruin testifying to the greatness 
of ancient Rome is of more importance than the price of some 
millions of cubic yards of good building materials, then the 
Coliseum will disappear with rapidity. Or should public taste 
simply turn to other things, and without allowing this ruin to be 
demolished simply leave off caring for it, and fall back into the 
temper of mind which prevailed 200 years ago, then the 
Coliseum, not so rapidly, but not less surely, would perish bit 
by bit of natural decay. 

Be this as it may, failure through natural decay is the only 
thoroughly respectable way for a building to fail. Under every 
other circumstance there is a flavour of misfortune, if not of 
discredit, attaching to such a calamity. We have this evening 


| glanced at a few cases of failure,’ and tried to find out the 


reasons. If our doing this should result in putting some of us 
on our guard against the risks which buildings run, and the 
hostile forces which lead to their failure, our evening’s occupation 
will not have been thrown away. 


THE ROMANS !N NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


T thet Northampton Town Hall recently, Sir Henry 
Dryden, Bart, of Canon’s Ashby, gave his annual talk, 

his subject being “ The Romans in Northamptonshire.” Sir 
Henry Dryden, according to the Morthampion Mercury, said 
that he didn’t want to come at all, but he had been assured 
that people were expecting him to give his annual chat about 
ancient things, and so he came. On the last two occasions of 
his visit to the Town Halla great many young women and 
some young men—but chiefly young women—instead of 
listening to learn what they could, occupied themselves in 
chattering and gossiping to one another. Now he didn’t 
expect over-civility in such a place as that; nobody asked 
such people to come and nobody wanted them to come: he 
himself didn’t want.them, and he would rather they be outside. 
If they found his talk that evening very dry—and no doubt 
some of them would—he would remind them that there were 
three or four doors to the place, and if those who preferred to 
make a disturbance could not get out of one of those four 
doors, they were bigger fools than he had previously taken them 
for. He had been recently told by a visitor to the district that 
there was not another town in England where such a superfluity 
of naughtiness was to be found as in Northampton— 
and he hoped that they would bear that in mind 
and try to redeem their character a little. Proceeding to his 
subject, Sir Henry began at the first Roman invasion by Julius 
Cesar, about fifty years before the Christian era, and briefly 
touched upon that period ; after which he described their second 
invasion, about fifty years after the birth of our Saviour, when 
they stopped until the great exodus of 400. The Romans had 
three sorts of camps—fixed winter camps, of which a certain 
portion were walled; fixed summer camps, which were not 
walled, and which were generally erected upon eminences ; and 
thirdly, temporary camps, used when they were in pursuit of an 
enemy. The Romans were wonderful road-makers, as every- 
body knew ; their great aim was to make these roads straight, 
and it was really marvellous how straight they were. How they 
managed this, and how they surveyed the country, was a very 
curious and interesting question, and he could see no way to 
settle it. There was not to be found ina single spot in the 
whole of Europe where Roman remains existed any trace of 
surveying instruments. When the Romans came back about 
the year A.D. 50 or 55, they found the people in a very unquiet 
state again, and for the purpose of calling them to order they 
sent to Britain the famous general Ostorius Capula.  Ostorius 
found that the Roman district was in the south and the south- 
east of England ; and with the ostensible object of keeping the 
Welsh people away he constructed a chain of forts, either 
between the Severn and the Avon or between the Nene and the 
Severn, or at the Severn. It generally happened if there was 
a particular passage in any history that one wanted to be 
explicit, it was that particular passage that was doubtful ; and 
so it was in the case of the exact position of the chain of forts 
erected by Ostorius. The chapter in Tacitus relating to them 
was not explicit, so no ene ever knew if these Roman forts had 
lain between the Severn and the Avon or the Nene and the 
Severn. The occupation of the Romans in England seemed 
to have been almost exclusively a military one, but in 
France it was more of a civilian character, and one very 
curious thing arose from that, viz. the Latins impressed their 
language upon the French, whilst they hardly impressed it at 
all upon England. This showed that the Romans were more 
amalgamated with the Gallic natives than with the natives of 
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Britain. ‘Modern French was the direct descendant of vulgar 
Latin. One Roman word, however, had passed into the Saxon, 
and that was the word castrum (a camp), to which the termina- 
tion of the names of many of our towns might be traced—Tow- 
cester, Worcester, Chester, Godmanchester, &c. In France, 
too, the remains of Roman occupation were far more important 
and more numerous than in England. Locally, however—at 
Irchester—we had a few third or fourth-class remains, but we 
had nothing in Britain approaching the great amphitheatres 
and the great aqueducts which were to be seen across the 
Channel. Having described the four great Roman roads in 
England— Watling Street, the Icknield Way, the Fosse Way 
and Ermine Street, the first of which runs through Towcester— 
Sir Henry said that these roads were acknowledged the prin- 
cipal roads of the kingdom by the laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor, who gave them the privilege of the “ pax regis ”—which 
probably meant that the punishment of robbers, or those who 
committed personal assaults whilst on these roads, would be 
greaier than if the same thing happened upon any other high- 
way not possessing the “pax regis” privilege. The Fosse 
Way was so called because in some places it was never per- 
fected, and had a large ditch running parallel with it, leading 
from Cornwall through Devonshire and right along by Coventry 
to Leicester, Newark and on to Lincoln. Though there were 
Roman remains in a great many places in England, North- 
amptonshire was not very favourably off in this respect. 
Towcester, though not a large Roman station, and a purely 
military one, was very important, lying direct on the great 
Watling Street. Borough Hill, near Daventry, was a great 
British settlement long before the Romans came ; but when- 
ever Czsar’s legions saw a good point of vantage they fought 
for it, and as a rule captured it. This they did with Borough 
Hill, and some years ago a number of Roman relics were found 
there, and could now be seen in the Museum in Guildhall 
Road. There was also a very considerable station at Chipping 
Warden, but the only walled station we had in Northampton- 
shire was probably at Irchester. At other places, ditches and 
stockades served the necessary defensive requirements. There 
was one Curious circumstance relating to the Romans and this 
district which, Sir Henry said, he could not comprehend. 
Everybody would have thought that Hunsbury Hill, of all 
places, would be one of the finest military posts in a wide 
radius, and yet when excavations were made there, not a single 
Roman relic of any description was to be found. And yet, 
lower down—at Duston—many Roman trophies had been dis- 
covered from time to time. One would have thought that long 
before an army took up quarters at Duston, they would have 
taken advantage of such a favourable spot as Hunsbury Hill. 
Reverting to the dimensions of the various camps, the lecturer 
stated that the Roman post at Towcester measured 1,600 feet 
by 1,300; Chipping Warden was a square of about 2,000 feet ; 
whilst Borough Hill would hold about half a dozen Towcesters. 
“Irchester,” said Sir Henry, “I have stupidly forgotten to get 
the measure of.” The Roman houses were next touched upon, 
and Sir Henry interestingly described how they were 
constructed and how they were heated by the hypo- 
causts. In 1849 a characteristic Roman villa was dis- 
covered at Chipping Warden, and a plan of this was 
shown, executed by Sir Henry himself. A similar villa was 
found in Whittlebury Forest in 1850, and here also four or five 
skeletons were discovered. Unfortunately, when the Saxons 
came over to England, they had a great superstition with 
regard to all the Roman things they found, and consequently 
they smashed everything they could lay their hands on. What 
they could not smash they burnt. A great deal of interesting 
information could be got from the altars and sepulchral stones 
dug up in various parts of the country at various times. There 
probably existed now in England about a hundred Roman 
altars, but though many of them were in a very fair state of 
preservation, perhaps there were not half a dozen really perfect. 
The lecturer proceeded to describe the various kinds of private 
and public altars used by the Romans, with their sacrificial 
knives, libation jugs, &c., and then stated that in the 
Northampton Museum there was a small piece of Roman brick 
which was of a remarkably interesting nature, and to which 
there was attached much information. It contained the inscrip- 
tion “LEG XX VV.” When the Roman legions marched 
about the country they Sometimes remained in the same place 
for two or three centuries, and of course whilst they were there 
they used to build. The Roman soldiers made their own bricks 
and stamped their names, &c., upon them, also using them 
Sometimes to record certain great events upon. This brick 
which was found at Whittlebury, was one of them, and the 
inscription meant, in full, “ Legio Bicessima (Twentieth Legion), 
Valens Vixit.” This “ Valens Vixit” was probably the nick- 
name given to the Twentieth Legion for some great act of 
bravery its soldiers had once accomplished. Anyhow, the 
brick told, as plainly as could be told, that the troops 
stationed about Holton Copse, or about Towcester, were a part 
of the Twentieth Legion, whose headquarters were at Chester, 
and the inscription upon that small piece of hardened clay in 


the Museum showed to this day what Roman legion defended 
Towcester and what officer occupied Holton Copse. The 
numerous sepulchral monuments found during excavations 
also supplied much information. One very good specimen of 
these could be seen in the Museum. Sir Henry understood. 
that the late Mr. Phipps bought this stone at a sale. It was 
not a stone found in Northamptonshire ; in fact, it was said to 
have come from Carthage. These stones generally contained. 
the inscription, “ Sacred to the Gods and to the Shades below,” 
as did this one. In conclusion, Sir Henry described some of 
the still extant Roman amphitheatres, and reminded the: 
audience that if they only chose to use their eyes they could. 
obtain a great deal of instruction by visiting the Museum, 
which contained a vast amount of relics binding Northampton- 
shire with the past and each having a story of its own to tell. 

On the proposition of Mr. Ryland Adkins, C.C., a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded Sir Henry for his interesting talk, 
and to Mr. Mills for presiding. by 

Sir Henry, in reply, complimented the young women present. 
in being able to hold their tongues while he was using his. He 
was pleased they had taken his warning to heart, and hoped 
that he had succeeded in interesting some of them, at any rate. 
The talk was illustrated by an excellent series of diagrams and 
maps, most of which were designed by Sir Henry himself. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held om 
Monday evening, Mr. Alexander Graham, vice-president, 
in the chair. 
The decease of M. Boeswilwald, hon. correspondent, Paris, 
was announced, as also the death of Mr. George Richmond,, 
R:-A. 
Brickwork Tests. 


Abstracts were then read from reports by Messrs. William: 
C. Street, Max. Clarke, Matt. Garbutt, Professor Unwin, F.R.S.,. 
and Mr. J. E. Tuit, M.Inst.C.E. 

The proceedings opened with a report, prepared by Messrs. 
William C. Street and Max. Clarke, of the first series of experi- 
ments which had been undertaken by the science standing 
committee for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of resist- 
ance possessed by brickwork under great crushing loads. The- 
committee had thought it desirable to institute these systematic 
experiments as no reliable data existed on the subject, and 
text-books and authorities differed widely. The scheme had 
been first submitted to the committee by Mr. H. W. Burrows, 
and the details had been settled by a sub-committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Burrows, Faija and Street. After Mr. Faija’s 
death Professor Unwin and Mr. Max. Clarke had joined the 
sub-committee. It had been decided to confine the experi-- 
ments to London stocks, Gault, Leicester red and Staffordshire 
blue bricks ; to build two piers of each kind 6 feet high and 
18 inches square, using for one lime mortar and for the other 
cement ; thirty-two piers to be erected altogether, one-half for 
crushing at the end of three months, and the other at the 
end of nine months. The report went on to state that 
the committee’s appeal for subscriptions to defray necessary 
expenses had been so poorly responded to that the 
matter must have fallen through had not Sir William Arrol 
generously come forward and placed at their disposal a 
powerful hydraulic press, together with a massive testing: 
machine expressly made for the committee’s purpose. The site 
of the works, kindly lent by the West India Dock committee, 
consisted of a piece of ground in front of the engineer’s office: 
at the docks, and close to the hydraulic engine-house, from. 
which water at a pressure of 700 lbs. to the square inch was 
available. The piers were commenced on July 24 and finished. 
on August 13. They were built on a temporary line of rails. 
about 140 feet in length and laid to a 16-inch gauge. Over the 
rails were first placed wrought-iron plates, 2 feet by 2 feet 
6 inches by 3 an inch, 1 foot apart, with two holes drilled in 
the end nearest the testing machine, by means of which the 
piers were drawn along the rails to the machine. The bricks,. 
lime, sand and Portland cement used were of the ordinary 
description, the Portland cement being kindly given by Messrs. 
J. Bazley White & Bros. The piers on one side of the machine: 
were in Portland cement mortar, and on the other in grey lime 
mortar. The cement mortar was mixed by measure in the pro- 
portion of one of cement to four of washed river sand, and the lime 
mortar in the proportion of one of lime to two of sand. The brick- 
work started upon a bed of mortarthe thickness ofan ordinary joint. 
and rose about four courses to the foot. A perfect bond was notat- 
tempted, as it was thought best to keep to actual practice. Each: 
pier had the joints struck with a weathered joint as the work pro-. 
ceeded, and was finished with a layer of mortar, upon which a. 
sheet of felt was laid to prevent the top courses deteriorating from 
heavy rain. Messrs. Max. Clarke, Hooper and Street super- 
intended the building of the piers, and a record of progress was 


: kept, so that the age of each pier at the time of testing. 
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be ascertained. Testing commenced on December 9, and was 
completed on the 31st. The report went on to describe the 
crushings, and concluded with a series of tables giving full 
details of the results arrived at. The committee considered 
that though in some cases the results had been unsatisfactory, 
much new information had been gained which might be of 
great advantage to the profession. Six fresh piers to replace 
faulty ones had been built, and would be crushed at the end 
of four months, in order to give a complete estimate of the 
respective strengths for that period. The most important tests 
would be those at the end of ten months, as these would give 
the strength of brickwork when the mortar had matured. 

A number of photographs of the piers taken at intervals 
during the crushing process were here shown by means of the 
lantern, and explained by Mr. Max Clarke. 

Mr. Matt. Garbutt followed with some notes on the be- 
haviour, while under compression, of each of the piers experi- 
mented upon, and describing a series of diagrams he had 
prepared, illustrating the way the piers had collapsed. The 
vertical line of joints formed by the closers proved a place of 
weakness in all the experiments, and it was generally at this 
line that the serious cracks first showed themselves. Pier No. 3, 
of Gault bricks in mortar, was fairly typical of the rest. It 
‘bulged evenly and on all sides at once, nearly every brick in 
the body of the pier was broken, and the two pyramids at top 
and bottom remaining after the crushing of the mass were 
regularly defined and approximately concentric with the axis 
-of the pier. 

Mr. J. E. Tuit, in a brief paper, gave a description of the 
machine used in making the experiments. 

Professor Unwin, F.R.S., then read a paper consisting of a 
‘series of reports giving the results (full details of which are 
‘printed in tabular form in the Institute Journal) of his tests of 
the materials of which the experimental piers were con- 
structed. Taking four samples of each of the varieties of 
bricks used, he found the mean crushing strength of the 
‘London stocks to be 84:27 tons per square foot, Gault 
182°2, Leicester red (half-brick) 382°1, and Blue Stafford 
(half-brick) 7o1'I tons per square foot. Some of the bricks 
had to be cut in half, as they were too strong to be crushed 
an the 1oo-ton testing machine. Two specimens of Stafford 
Blue half-bricks stood even this test, and could not be crushed 
with 100 tons. Half bricks were found to be markedly weaker 

than whole bricks, and might be expected to crush with 
about 25 per cent. less pressure than the same bricks tested 
as whole bricks. For gauging the relative strengths of 
lime and cement several specimens of briquettes were made 
and crushed, a few being reserved for testing at later dates. 
The tests gave mean results as follows :—Strength of lime 
briquettes (2 parts sand to 1 of lime by volume) at 4 weeks, 
6°08 tens per square foot; at 12 weeks, 8°73 tons; at 24 
weeks, 15°72 tons per square foot. Cement briquettes (4 parts 
sand to 1 of cement by volume): strength at 4 weeks, 
3145 tons per square foot; at 13°7 weeks, 48°52 tons; at 
24 weeks, 56°15 tons per square foot. The Professor concluded 
with a description of the method adopted for determining 
the loads corresponding to the gauge pressures for the large 
hydraulic press, 

Mr. DONALDSON, C.E., engineer to the West India Docks 
Company, expressed the pleasure it gave him to offer facilities 
for the tests to be made on his company’s estate, and the 
interest he took in the experiments. He was specially struck 
with the enormous difference between the strength of the 
Leicester red brick itself, and the early failure of the material 
by shearing stress when built into a pier. The brick bore 
382 tons before crushing, but the pier yielded at 67 tons. 

Mr. PERCEVAL GORDON SMITH, F.R.I.B.A., proposed a 
vote of thanks to the readers of papers, and referred to 
Professor Unwin’s experiments at the Central Institute, South 
Kensington. In the vote he included the names of Sir W. 
Arrol, who lent a testing machine, and Mr. Donaldson, who 
gave the use of a site and rails. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER seconded the vote of thanks. 

Professor AITCHISON remarked that cement proved far 
stronger than mortar, but they all knew it was liable to fly in the 
presence of fire, and thus had counteracting disadvantages. 

Mr. WALKER, Mr. EMERSON and Mr. DICKSEE supported 
the vote of thanks. 

The vote was then put and carried by acclamation. 


Mr. Percy Griffith will read a paper on “The Water 
Supply of Small Towns and. Rural Districts” at the meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, on Monday, April 13. 


The Dundee Institute of Architecture will meet on 
Wednesday evening, April 15, when a few descriptive and 
critical remarks by Mr. Keith, president, the vice-president, and 
other gentlemen will be given on the drawings and testimonies 

of study to be exhibited. 


STATUE OF HIGHLAND MARY FOR 
DUNOON. . 


M R. D. W. STEVENSON, R.S.A., has, the Scotsman 

says, just completed in the clay a colossal statue of 
flighland Mary, which, when cast in bronze, will be erected 
on the shore at Dunoon, Readers of Burns are familiar with 
the name of Mary Campbell, who was born in 1761 or 1762 
at the farmhouse of Auchnamore, which is on the high-road 
behind the remains .of the ancient stronghold known as 
Dunoon Castle. She was nurserymaid at Mauchline Castle, 
where Burns made her acquaintance and became enamoured 
of her. Their romantic pledging of troth and parting by the 
side of the Fail water in 1786 is one of the most touching 
episodes in the life of the poet, and her untimely death five 
months later called forth what is generally regarded as the 
purest and tenderest of his lyrics—‘‘ To Mary in Heaven.” 
Mary Campbell is described as of “ fair complexion, with 
auburn hair and dark blue eyes, and of a lively, amiable and 
generous nature,” and of her Burns says, “Her bosom “was 
fraught with truth, honour, constancy and love.” The admirers 
of Burns have sought to do. honour to him by commeinorating 
one who was so dear to the poet. The committee pro- 
moting the memorial, of which Mr. Colin Rae-Brown is 
president, made an appeal to Scotsmen the world over 
for subscriptions, and it is understood that there was on the 
whole a generous response. Having in view the site on 
which the statue is to be placed, the sculptor has with 
poetical license designed the figure of Mary looking across the 
intervening waters of the Clyde towards the Ayrshire coast, 
with a wistful look upon her face. The lines of the figure 
express the same emotional attitude the right foot being 
slightly advanced and the body bent forward upon it. The 
head, admirably modelled, is that of a well-favoured, sweet 
and modest girl. Like Burns, Mary is now in the realms of 
ideality, and there is no reason why the sculptor should not 
have imparted to the face a certain classic graciousness and 
regularity of feature. The hair, parted in the centre, is laid 
in soft lines upon the brow, bound on the top with the 
maidenly snood, and arranged at the back in the form of a 
coil. The figure is attired in a costume studied from pictures 
of the period by David Allan. Round the neck, and crossed 
in front of the bodice, is a kerchief; the gown is kilted to 
the knee, displaying the petticoat, and on her feet are shoes 
with buckles. The left hand, held below the bosom, grasps 
the Bible which Burns presented to her at the parting by 
the Fail, while the right, hung by the side at arm’s length, 
carries a satchel. A plaid is used to good purpose in con- 
nection with the further draping of the figure. A fringed 
corner is shown in front of the right shoulder, another falls 
over the left arm, while the body of the plaid hangs down 
the back of the figure in ample folds with excellent effect. 
The figure, which is to feet 6 inches in height, is now in 
the Dean Studio, where it will remain for a few days to 
give the committee and other friends an opportunity of 
seeing it before it is sent to the foundry to be cast in bronze. 
It is intended that this tribute to the “ Immortal Memory” of 
the bard shall be unveiled on July 21 next—the centenary of 
his death. 


ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT. 


N the seventeenth century, and for many centuries before, the 
art of architectural enrichment was much encouraged ; and 
as men of genius were employed, it was everywhere bold, lavish, 
even magnificent. Flowers, stems, leaves, fruits, were carved 
in continuous borders and entablatures, and thrown upon the 
walls and projections with a profusion which embellished but 
did not overwhelm the architecture, and with a freedom and a 
variety equalled only by nature. In those days the artist who 
embellished the interior of a mansion brought a painter’s eye 
to the task ; he was not afraid of erring against the rules of 
sober and severe decoration deduced from the Greek temples. 
It is otherwise now. Allis at present bald, bare and barren ; 
flowers are etched not carved, and birds can no longer build 
and bring forth, as of old, amidst the flowers, festoons and - 
deep enrichments of the entablatures. Since the genius of 
Gibbons was withdrawn, the interior splendour of our churches 
and palaces has suffered an eclipse. We cannot indeed expect, 
without the revival of the true Gothic, or the picturesque and 
classic style of Vanbrugh, that architectural enrichment will 
ever be with us what it has been. The grandeur of the Gothic 
admitted such embellishments, even to excess—figures of men, 
angels, birds and beasts were mingled freely with fruits, 
leaves, flowers ; yet all was subordinate to the architecture and 
in keeping with the character of the whole edifice. The 
expense would indeed be excessive in these times of ours; 
nothing less than a princely outlay could restore the original 
Gothic with all those jewels of carving and sculpture, in 
eck absence of which our modern imitations look so mean and 
naked. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Urban Council of Bognor have not gained much 
by disputing the claim of one of their contractors. In 
June, 1894, a contract was entered into with Mr. WILLIAM 
‘TATE, a local builder, for the extension of the sea wall and 
esplanade. The works were to be under the direction of 
the surveyor to the then Local Board, who in case of 
difference was to be sole arbitrator. The old sea wall, or 
what passed for one, was in a ramshackle condition, and 
the contract was carried out under much difficulty. On 
the completion of the contract differences arose, but it was 
agreed that they should be left to the arbitration of Mr. 
ARNOLD TayLor, formerly deputy chief engineering in- 
spector of the Local Government Board. In addition to 
the balance of 1,245/. admitted by the Council to be due 
to the contractor, Mr."TayLor awards 544/. 10s. 7a. In- 
stead of deductions amounting to 6512. 5s. rod. the sum of 
3682. 15s. rod. is allowed. It is decided that the con- 
tractor is entitled to a certificate of completion of all works 
as from September 1, 1895, and that the Council are not 
entitled to any damages or penalties for breach or non- 
fulfilment of the contract. The expenses of the award, 
amounting to 642, are to be equally shared by the parties. | 
The claim of Mr. TaTE was only about 1oo/. beyond the 
sum awarded to him, and the Council have had to pay 
witnesses, Wc, 


AFTER seventeen years Associateship it cannot be said 
that the election of Mr. GEorcE H. BouGHTON as an 
Academician is premature. He has seen painters take pre- 
cedence of him who were not his superiors in ability. We 
suppose Mr. Boucuton has had to suffer because, if not 
American born (he is, we believe, a native of Norwich), he 
is supposed to have been taught in the United States. But 
his education as an artist was mainly obtained in England 
and France. His subjects, however, were for a long time 
associated with America. His New England maidens were 

"as prim as any described by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. No 
less successful were the subjects drawn from ‘the early 
history of New York, and it was no great transition to pass 
from the old Knickerbockers to the Dutchmen and Dutch- 
women that are still to be found in Holland. Mr. 
BoucGuton’s work is generally on a small scale, and is 
conscientious, but it would be well if he took courage and 
introduced a few more types of figures. 


It is one of the misfortunes of the system of adminis- 
tration adopted in this country that information obtained in 
one Department is scrupulously ignored in all the others. 
The Science and Art Department, for instance, have had an 
inquiry instituted into the causes of the failure of water- 
colour drawings when exposed in galleries, and thanks to 
Captain Axnery valuable information was obtained. But 
although the conclusions are known to most amateurs, they 
are disregarded at the British Museum. Mr. James 
ORROCK, who is not an alarmist, has described in the Zimes 
the condition of the precious drawings by Davip Cox, 
which have found their way to the Print Room of the 
Museum. They are, he writes, “kept from the light in 
folio-like boxes, out of which the drawings are lifted 
either singly or in pairs. The surfaces are, there- 
-fore, exposed to friction every time. the drawings are 
turned over, which, I was. informed at the Museum, 
takes place continually. The consequence is nearly 
every drawing is glazed in broad lines and in 
patches, and in addition, wheel-like tracks, which are 
caused by the sharp edges and corners of the thick 
mounts being, as it were, thrown down on them, are plainly 
visible. Some of the drawings are already hopelessly 
injured, at least from a connoisseur’s and collector’s point 
_ of view. ' I name, for example, Hayfield, boys fishing, &c., 
which has the left corner ‘of the: drawing ‘literally rubbed 
out ; Court scene, Pen-maen- Mawr,’ Pont y Cyssyllte, sea 
piece, Barden Tower, iandscapé with mountains, cattle, SC, 5 
_ 12 which some of the cattle are‘almost obliterated. These 
are only a sample of the injuted drawings. Unless, there- 
fore, something is done, and quickly, there will be nothing 
left of intrinsic value to show the student and connoisseur | 


the peculiar brilliancy and freshness of Cox’s work. ‘ Those 
drawings should be examined by holding them up on 
a level with the eye, and allowing the light to fall on them, 
and their surfaces will present the appearance of having 
been rubbed with glass-paper. The drawings, it appears, 
are counter-sunk mounts, but, strangely enough, the 
counter-sinking is only in the shape of a trench which is 
cut round the pictures, and which makes them appear to 
stand out, and causes them to be scraped and scarified to 
the utmost. It would be less injurious for the drawings if 
they were enclosed in air-tight frames and hung in some 
safe room of the Museum tor general inspection. In the 
portfolio they are reserved for the gratification of a few 
privileged people, with what consequences Mr. OrRocK has 
exposed, . 


a 


MEssrRS. SPON originated pocket-books of engineering 
and architectural tables and memoranda in a more portable 
form than was hitherto employed. One of their latest 
issues in the series is ‘The Tabulated Weights of Angle, 
Tee and Bulb Iron and Steel,” which are calculated by 
Mr. C. H. Jorpan, of Lloyd’s. There are no tables of 
weights more elaborate; and they relate to all varieties of 
iron. Among “the perils which environ all men who have 
to use cold iron” errors in calculations of weight are not 
the most trivial, and they can be readily avoided by refer- 
ence to the tables, which have already reached a fifth 
edition.. Messrs. Spon have also brought out their annual 
edition of Mr. Younc’s ‘‘ Price Book and Memoranda” for 
architects, which has the peculiarity among books of its 
class of presenting information relating to the design of 
structures which is not always accessible to those who do 
not possess a library of technical books. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CURATE'’S HOUSE AND SCHOOL, WESTMOORS. 


HE two buildings shown on the plates were lately 
erected at Westmoors, Dorset. The new buildings 

are erected ona site covering about three acres, are con- 
tiguous to the chapel on the main road, and close to the 
railway station. They are of red brick, with Winsley stone 
dressings. | The school comprises. a schoolroom,. class- 
room and cloak-room; while connected with the school- 
house are a vestibule, a sitting-room, kitchen, scullery, four 
bedrooms and the usual accessories. There are separate 
playgrounds for boys and girls, and the whole is enclosed 


-by high walls, with the exception: of. front, which is to be 


bank-hedged, surmounted with iron railings. Heat will be 
obtained from stoves. The curate’s house stands a little 
apart from the schools, nearer to the railway station, and 
consists of a hall, an oratory, drawing, dining and break- 
fast-rooms, kitchen, scullery, pantry, four bedrooms, bath- 
room, &c. All the buildings: are in keeping with each 
other. The architects are Messrs. ADYE & Apy#, M.S.A,, 
Bradford-on-Avon, whose designs are also to be noticed in 
Verwood Church, and the builders are Messrs. HAYWARD 


_& WorcEsTER, of Bath. The whole of the work has been 


at. the sole expense of the vicar of Verwood, the Rev. 
CLAUDE BROWNE. 


NO. 21 CORNHILL, EC. 
NORTH GATH LODGE, DECHMONT CASTLE, LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 


NEW’ PREMISES, 11 AND 12 WILLIAM STREET, LIMERICK. 


HE new premises of J. & G. Boyp, Limited, 

_ Limerick, are constructed in red brick and terra-cotta, 
supplied by Mr. J. C.. EpwArps, Ruabon. The premises 
are lighted throughout with the’ electric light, and supplied 
with Waycoop’s patent lifts. The floor space is about one 


‘acre in extent, and thé business carried on is:in farm 


implements, seeds,’ drugs and general wholesale. The 
buildings were erected from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. J. Focrerty, C.E., 
Limerick. Builder, Mr. P. J. Mauer, Limerick. . 
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Frchitectural Hntiquities of 
Rormanody. 


Castle of BWriquebec.* 


; RIQUEBEC is an extensive parish, situated about 
seven miles to the south of Valognes, with a 
population of four thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
a weekly market on Mondays, and several con- 
siderable fairs. Its castle claims an antiquity nearly, if 
not altogether, coeval with the days of Rollo. When that 
Duke, on gaining peaceable possession of Normandy, parcelled 
out the land among his companions in arms, the portion that 
included Briquebec was one of the most considerable. The 
lord of Briquebec held in the Norman exchequer the third 
place among the barons of the Cotentin, the present depart- 
ment of La Manche.t His services and his rank, to which 
may probably be added his relationship to Rollo, entitled him 
to this proud distinction. 

After the assassination of William Longue Epée, second Duke 
of Normandy, in 942, Amlech, or as he is sometimes called, 
Lancelot of Briquebec, was appointed one of the council of 
regency during the minority of the young prince Richard, the 
son to the deceased and heir to the throne. In this capacity 
he was also one of those deputed to receive Louis d’Outremer, 
king of France, at Rouen. Amlech had a son named Turstin 
of Bastenburg, and he left two sons, one of whom, William, 
was lord of Briquebec. The other, Hugh, commonly called 
the bearded, was the head of the family of Montfort, which 
produced the famous Count Pierre, slain at the battle of 
Evesham, while commanding ‘the barons in revolt against 
Henry III. The line of the lords of Briquebec was continued 
in the posterity of William, whose son of the same name 
attended the Conqueror into England. Seven.of his descend- 
ants successively bore the name of Robert Bertrand, and suc- 
cessively possessed the barony of Briquebec. The last died 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, leaving his extensive 
domains, including this castle, to his eldest daughter Jane, 
with whom it passed in marriage to William Paisnel, baron of 
Hambye.t 

The name of Paisnel will be found, as well as that of 
Bertrand, in the roll of chieftains engaged in the conquest of 
England. Duke William recompensed the services of Ralph 
Paisnel, his companion in arms, with various domains in 
different counties of his newly-acquired kingdom, and: particu- 
larly in Yorkshire, Buckinghamshire, and Somersetshire. 
His descendants, who were numerous in Great Britain, 
possessed, among other distinguished lordships, those of 
Huntley and of Dudley. In the Cotentin their family was 
equally extensive and powerful. William, son of Jane 
Bertrand and of William Paisnel, succeeded his parents as 
lord. of Briquebec and of Hambye. He, in his, turn, was 
followed by another William, who by a marriage with his 
cousin, daughter of Oliver Paisnel, lord of Moyon, united that 
great barony to a property which was previously immense. 
Upon the death of William, without children, Fulk Paisnel, 
his brother, became his heir, and as he likewise died childless, 
the fortune devolved upon a younger brother, Nicholas. This | 
Nicholas, who was previously lord of Chanteleu, married Jane 
de la Champagne, baroness of Gaie, and left an only daughter, 
by whose marriage with Louis d’Estouteville, in 1413, the 
baronies of Gaie, Moyon, Hambye and Briquebec passed at 
once from the family of Paisnel. 

Briquebec, at the same time that it thus again changed 
masters, was still possessed by a descendant of one of those 


* For the whole of this article the author has to express his 
acknowledgments to his friend, M. de Gerville, from whose rianu- 
script it is almost verbatim translated. 

+ Masseville, Histoire de Normandie, iii. p. 46. 

+ While one branch of the Bertrand family continued in possession 
of the barony of Briquebec, another branch established itself in 
Northumberland, where it received from the Conqueror many manors, 
Under the reign of Henry I. William Bertrand, or, as he is called by 
Tanner, Bertram, founded the priory of Brinkburn. Roger, one of 
his descendants, was conspicuous among the barons who revolted 
against King John, at the death of which prince he espoused the 
party of Henry III.; but his son Roger took arms against this latter 
monarch, and was made prisoner at Northampton. A third Roger 
succeeded him, and was the last baron of Brinkburn. — Richard 
Bertram, who lived under Henry II., had a son called Robert, baron 
of Bothal, whose son Richard joined the confederate barons against 
King John. A descendant of his of the name of Robert lived under 
Edward III. and enjoyed the title of Lord Bothal, and was sheriff of 
Northumberland and governor of Newcastle. He was present at the 
battle of Durham, where he made ‘William Douglas prisoner. His 
only daughter, the heiress to his property, married Sir Robert Ogle, : 
and thus the family of Bertram became extinct both in France and | 


England nearly at the same time, 


| powerful barons who had shared in the glory of the conquest 


of England. Robert de Huteville, one of the Conqueror’s 
companions in arms, had received from that sovereign a 
princely recompense, particularly in the county of York. But 
after the death of William Rufus he espoused the party of the 
eldest brother against Henry I., and was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Tinchbray, when his property was confiscated and 
given to Néel d’Aubigny. The name of his son, Robert, is to 
be found among the Yorkshire barons who defeated the 
Scotch army at North Allerton, and it again occurs in the 
twentieth year of the reign of Henry II. at the battle of 
Alnwick, where he made the king of Scotland prisoner. 

To return to the possessor of Briquebec, who was destined 
to afford a striking example of the mutability of fortune. 
Scarcely had he become by his marriage the most powerful 
lord in the Cotentin, or possibly in Normandy, when Henry V. 
of England invaded the duchy, gained the battle of Agincourt, 
and shortly afterwards made himself master of the whole 
province except Mount St. Michael. In this trying emergency 
Louis d’Estouteville remained faithful to his sovereign, and was- 
consequently deprived of his possessions. 

Henry immediately bestowed Hambye and Briquebec upon 
one of his favourite generals, William de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk,* who in 1427 still continued lord of Briquebec, in 
which capacity he confirmed to the abbey of Cherbourg a rent 
of fifty solsi'that had been given by his predecessor, Robert 
Bertrand, in 1329. The act of confirmation yet exists ; it is 
dated in the year just- mentioned, two years after which the 
Earl of Suffolk, who had always previously been victorious, 
experienced a reverse of fortune, and was made prisoner at 
Gageau, together with his brothers, Alexander and John de la 
Pole. The consequence was that he was compelled to sell his. 
lands in the Cotentin to pay his ransom. 

They were purchased by Sir Bertyn Entwyssle, a knight of 
the county of Lancaster, who in the archives of the castle of 
Briquebec, dated about the year 1440, is styled Admiral of 
England ; as his brother, Henry Entwyssle, in the same docu- 
ments bears the title of the King of England’s Lieutenant- 
General in Normandy. In the hands of this nobleman 
Briquebec continued till the battle of Formigny compelled the 
British to evacuate Normandy. Sir Bertyn afterwards took 
part with Henry VI. against the Duke of York, and was slain 
at the battle of St. Albans in 1455. 

Upon the restoration of the province to the crown of France 
the family of D’Estouteville was replaced in the lordship of 
Briquebec. They had deserved eminently well of the French 
king, for whom Louis d’Estouteville had continued to hold 
possession of Mount St. Michael, the only fortress that offered 
an availing resistance to the English. 

In succeeding times, Briquebec and Hambye passed, by 
different marriages, into the families of Bourbon St. Pol and of 
Orleans Longueville ; but at the close of the sixteenth century, 
Mary of Orleans, Duchess of Nemours, sold this property to 
Jaques Gougon de Matignon, Marshal of France. The 
descendants of the marshal continued lords of Briquebec till 
the Revolution. It had shortly before that event fallen into the 
hands of a female, the only survivor of that family, and she had 
married the eldest son of the Duke of Montmorency. But the 
Revolution swept away the whole of their fortune. A few 
detached fragments of the property which have not been. 
alienated have recently been restored to them ; the rest has. 


* The instrument, which is curious, is still in existence, and is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Henricus de igrecia rex Francie et Anglie et dominus hybernie 
oibus ad quos psentes littere puenerint salutem. Sciatis qd de gracia 
nostra speciali et ob grata et laudabilia obsequia nobis per carissimum 
consanguineum nostrum Guillelmum, Comitem de Suffolk, huc usque 
mirabiliter impensa dedimus et concessimus eidem comiti castra et 
dominia de Hambye et de Briquebec cum ptinenciis suis una cum 
omnibus feodis, aliis hereditatibus et possessionibus quibuscumque quas 
tenuit fouques Paisnel chevalier defunctus intra ducatum meum 
Normannie habendis et tenendis prefato comiti et heredibus suis 
masculis de corpore suo nascentibus ad valorem 3,500 scutorum per 
annum, cum omnibus dignitatibus, libertatibus, franchesiis, juribus,, 
donationibus, reversionibus, forisfacturis, metallis, proficiis, commodit- 
atibus et emolumentis quibuscumq. ad pdicta castra et dominia vel 
altera eorum. seu ad feoda hereditates et possessiones predictas 
aliqualiter ptinentibus seu spectantibus intra ducatum nostrum Nor- 
mannie adeo plene perfecte et integre et eodem modo sicut pdictus. 
fouques vel aliquis alius fenebat et possidebat per homagium nobis et 
heredibus nostris faciendum et reddendo unum scutum de Armis Sci 
Georgii ad festum suum apud castrum nostrum de Cherbourg, singulis. 
annis in perpetuum reservata tamen nobis et heredib. nostris alta et 
summa justicia et omni alio jure quod ad nos poterit pertinere proviso 
semper qd idem comes’ et heredes sui predicti sex homines ad arma et 
12 sagittarios ad equitandum nobiscum seu heredibus nostris vel locum 
‘tenente nostro durante presenti guerra qui ad sumptus suos servire 
tenebuntur funtaque presenti guerra hujus modi et servicia in parte 
debita faciet et supportabit, et ulterius de uberiori gracia dedimus et 
concessimus . . in cujus rei testim nium has litteras nostras fierh 
fecimus patentes. Teste meipso apd civitatem nostram de Bayeux, 
XIII. die Martii, anno regni nostri quinto. 

“TL. S, Per ipsum regem STORGEON.” 
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long since been sold, including the castle, the only habitable 
part of which now serves for an ale-house. All the remainder 
is hastening fast to decay. 

The walls of the castle enclose a considerable space of 
ground, and at the time when they were perfect they comprised 
eight towers of different sizes and forms, including the 
multangular keep, the principal feature of the plate. The 
tower, which is a hundred French feet in height, is still nearly 
perfect. The sides towards the west and south-west, from which 
Mr. Cotman has made his drawing, are entirely so. In an 
architectural point of view, Briquebec offers specimens of the 
workmanship of many different epochs. The case is widely 
different between fortresses and churches ; the latter, whatever 
the date of their construction, commonly exhibit a certain 
degree of unity in their plan ; in castles, on the other hand, the 
means provided for detence have usually had reference to 
those employed in attack. Both the one and the other are 
found to vary ad infinitum, according to time and localities. 
Briquebec shows some traces of the architecture of the eleventh 
century, but many more of the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth. The chapel, the magazines, the stables and the 
present dwelling-house were parts last built. Of these, the two 
first have been for some years destroyed ; the others are ina 
state of extreme neglect, and neither in the dwelling-house nor 
in the apartments over the great gate does there now remain 
anything curious. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
evening, March 20, Mr. W. D. Carée, president, in the 
chajr, who announced the new classes to begin after Easter. 

The house list, as nominated for the ensuing session, was 
read, the name of Mr. A. B. Pite appearing as president. A 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. E. W. Mountford in con- 
nection with the recent visit to the Clerkenwell Polytechnic. 

Mr. FITZROY DALL read a paper, which was illustrated by 
a large number of drawings, on 


The Architecture of the Teutonic Order. 


I must ask your permission to amend the title of this 
imperfect paper to “ The Architecture of the Teutonic Order in 
Prussia, with particular reference to the restoration of the. 
Marienburg,” as it is obvious that to describe, however 
adequately, the houses that were built by the Order in 
Palestine, Sicily, Italy, Germany, Curland and Holland would 
provide materials for many volumes, as this Order might 
appropriately be styled the “Building Order” of the three 
great Orders that had their origin in the Crusades against the 
Mcohammedans. 

In order to obtain a grasp of the subject before us, it is 
necessary to know something of the history, rule and organisa- 
tion of the military Order which ultimately had its chief seat 
in Prussia. 

“Equites Teutonici hospitales S. Mariz Virginis Hieroso- 
lymitanz,” to give the Order its full title, can trace its origin back 
to 1127, when a German and his wife, resident in Jerusalem, 
turned their house into a “hospitium” for their compatriots, 
male and female, rich and poor, suffering from want or 
sickness. 

A faculty was obtained from the patriarch of Jerusalem for 
the erection of a chapel for the use of the inmates, which was 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and the establishment was 
thenceforth known as the German Hospital of St. Mary at 
Jerusalem. The institution soon obtained large endowments 
from pilgrims to the Holy City, and pursued the even tenor of 
its way until Jerusalem fell into the hands of Saladin in 1187. 
The Sultan, with characteristic generosity, allowed the hospital 
to remain, recognising as he did the good that was being done 
for suffering humanity by its existence. Two years later (1189), 
however, during the siege of Acre, the sphere of action of this 
benevolent establishment was transferred thither in order to 
nurse the German sick and wounded. 

About this time Frederic, Duke of Swabia, arrived in the 
camp with the remnant of his father’s (the Emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa) army, which had suffered so terribly from battle, 
plague and famine on the march to the Holy Land, and had 
lost its great leader, the Emperor, by drowning in the river 
Cnydus, in Cilicia. 

The Templars and Hospitallers of St. John could not give 
much assistance to the wretched Germans as their hands were 
already full to overflowing with their own sick, wounded and 
starved compatriots, and therefore Frederic, Duke of Swabia, 
determined to form an Order exclusively of his countrymen, 
taking as a model the two senior Orders just mentioned. 

With the Hospitallers of St. Mary and some Hanseatic 
merchants as a nucleus, the Teutonic Order as such was founded 
in 1190, under the walls of Acre, the first hospital being formed 
with the sails of the ships belonging to merchants of Bremen 
and Liibeck. The Emperor, Henry VI., obtained the sanction 


of Pope Celestine III. to the formation of the Order, and the 
latter gave them a rule in accordance with the Augustinian 
canons. The knights took the usual vows of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, and were required to live in community. Their 
habit was a white mantle with a black cross edged with silver. 
The Order was divided into four ranks—knights, priests, men- 
at-arms and servitors, the last being called “‘Graumantler,” z.e. 
grey mantles, from the habit they wore. 

The men-at-arms were sometimes called “ half-brothers,” 
and were chiefly the vassals of the Order, and acted as infantry 
when in the field. 

The members were commonly called by their own country- 
men “ Marianer,” which I am afraid, if I translate as Mary 
Anners, I shall lay myself open to the charge of being 
frivolous, aithough there would be a singular appropriateness in. 
the name, inasmuch as the church at the Marienburg is 
dedicated to St. Mary and the chapel beneath it to St. Anne. 

The first grand master was Heinrich Waldbot von 
Bassenheim, a Rhinelander from the neighbourhood of 
Coblenz, who, as soon as Acre had fallen into the hands of the 
Crusaders through the gallantry and skill of our great hero 
Richard Cceur de Lion, built a permanent hospital and church 
in that city, in which Frederic of Swabia, who had died of the 
plague in 1190, was buried. The second grand master was 
Otto von Carpen, a citizen of Bremen; the third, Herman 
Barth of Liibeck, who died of his wounds received in an engage- 
ment against the Saracens ; and then, in 1210, Hermann von 
Salza, the greatest of all the grand masters, was elected. 

It is a long jump from Acre to Warsaw, but we must now 
make it to pursue the history of the Order. 

In 1229 Conrad, Duke of Masovia, who ruled over a portion 
of Poland, had fought with ill success against the Prussians and 
Lithuanians, two heathen races who were governed by a high 
priest, under a constitution which their mythical hero, Waidewut, 
is said to have learnt from a hive of bees. The holy places of 
the Prussians were very old oak trees at Welau, Thorn and 
Heiligenbeil, the holiest of all being at Romowe in Salmland. 

After several defeats Conrad invited the Teutonic knights 
to help him in his war against the Prussians. Hermann von 
Salza seized this opportunity with alacrity, as he had long come 
to the conclusion that it was hopeless to recover the sovereignty 
of the Holy Land by force of arms against the numerical 
strength of the Moslems, more especially as the jealousy of the 
French made combined action on the part of the Christians next 
to impossible. Here, then, was a new field of conquest opened 
to the Order, which would assuredly have fallen into decay, like 
the other two great Orders had through want of occupation. 

Von Salza obtained the-sanction of both emperer and pope 
to the enterprise, with an imperial charter and papal bull com- 
plete. By the charter, the Order was generously given all the 
lands it might conquer, none of which, by-the-by, belonged to 
the donor ; but by the bull (the Church ever being alive to its 
own interests), one-third of all the country annexed was to be 
given as endowments for bishoprics. 

At first Hermann von Salza only sent a few knights under 
Hermann Balck, who started by building a temporary strong- 
hold at Nessau on the Vistula, from which as a base he got 
possession of the holy oak at Thorn, and by degrees, with the 
assistance of Earl Burkhard of Magdeburg, Duke Suantipolk 
of Pomerania, and Earl of the Marches, Henry of Meiszen, the 
whole of the left bank of the Vistula was acquired by the Order. 
Shortly after Balck obtained the whole of Pogesania without 
fighting, and the town of Elbing was founded. In 1237 the 
Order of the Brethren of the Cross and Sword of Livonia, an 
Order formed by the Bishop of Riga to assist him in the con- 
quest of Livonia, was dissolved, and its members joined the 
Teutonic Order. : 

In 1239, Hermann von Salza and.Von Balck died, but the 
Crusade was continued by Conrad of Thuringia, and Otto of 
Brunswick, with the result that the provinces of Warmien, 
Natagen and Barterland were added to the possessions of the 
Order. The next grand master, Henry of Hohenlohe, with 
the provincial master Poppo von Osterna, assisted by an army 
of crusaders under the command of Frederic the Pugnacious, 
of Austria, wrested further provinces from the Prussians and 
Lithuanians; but another Crusade, conducted by Otto of 
Brandenburg, was necessary to complete the conquest of 
Prussia. 

Whilst the conquest of Prussia was progressing, the Order 
was growing both in numbers and possessions in other 
countries, more particularly in Sicily, Italy, Hungary and 
Germany, which was the cause of the gradual development of a 
properly organised administration. 

The grand master residing at Acre at first, and_subse- 
quently (after the kingdom of Jerusalem fell in 1291) at Venice, 
was obliged to delegate his ordinary powers to deputies in the 
different countries where the Order held property. Each 
deputy bore a distinct title, which at once identified him with 
the country in which he was chief ; thus the grand master was 
represented in Livonia by the marshal (Heermeister) ; in 
Germany by the German master (Deutschmeister), and in 
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Prussia by the provincial master (Landmeister). The lands 
were divided into provinces or counties under the jurisdiction 
of a grand commander (Landcomthur), and then subdivided 
into a number of districts or bailiwicks, which were placed 
under the-control of a commander (Comthur). 

The general or grand chapter consisted of the grand master 
{Hochmeister), with the following five grand officers :—The 
grand or high steward (Groszcomthur), who had charge of the 
janded property of the Order; the grand marshal (Oberst- 
Marschall), who had charge of the castles, munitions of war, 
factories of arms, horses and carts ; the grand hospitaller 
(Oberst-Spittler), who had the infirmaries and sick under his 
care; the grand master of the wardrobe (Oberst-Trappier), 
who procured and distributed all the clothing and accoutre- 
ments ; and lastly, the grand treasurer (Oberst-Treszler), who 
controlled all matters of finance. To these were added the 
provincial masters with their five officers, and such other com- 
amanders as were summoned. 

Each convent had a council to assist the commander in the 
performance of his duties, which doubtless was very necessary, 
as he seems to have had control in all matters appertaining to 
war, justice, commerce, cultivation and colonisation within the 
limits of his jurisdiction. The general term for the buildings 
of the Order is “ castle,” but for the particular names in respect 
to their rank I know no equivalents in our language, and so, 
with your permission, will call them grand mastery, provincial 
commandery, grand commandery and commandery. 

The grand mastery was transferred from Venice to 
‘Marienburg in 1309 by Siegfried von Feuchtwangen. Up to 
that time the place had only been a simple commandery, and 
is therefore underlined once on the map to distinguish it from 
the grand commanderies, which are underlined twice, such as 
Balga, K6nigsberg and Althaus, and the provincial commandery 
Elbing, which is underlined three times. 

To make the map quite clear to you I would point out that 
the parts tinted grey are the lands selected by the Church under 
the conditions of the bull granted by Celestine III., referred to 
before, and I can assure you that the diocesan surveyor had 
the best of the Order’s surveyor in every case. He got the 
Amber Coast, the best part of the fisheries, the mouth of the 
Pregel and the most fertile land in the four provinces. , 

The victorious army of the Order swept along the watersheds 
of the Vistula and its tributaries, then along the coast of the 
Fresh Water Haven to the mouth of the Pregel, up that river to 
Tapiau, thence crossing Salmland to Labiau, on the coast of the 
Curland Haven, and, proceeding along the eastern shore to the 
delta of the Niemen or Memel, went on to conquer Curland, 
Livonia and Esthonia. 

As they pursued their course they formed temporary strong- 
holds in desirable situations, protected by earthworks and 
timber palisades, the latter material ever being in abundance, 
for they were in that country the forests of which have made 
three ports familiar to us all from our earliest professional 
experience ; when given a_ specification to copy we write “the 
fir to be the best Dantzic, Riga or Memel,” &c. 

On the sites of these strongholds permanent buildings were 
erected at once in some cases, whereas in others a considerable 
time elapsed before the castle convent was constructed. 
Those that had water communication or were nearest to the 
border, and consequently in the forefront of the fighting, 
appear to have been built first. Those farthest from the enemy 
and therefore more secure were left to be erected at leisure. 

A perusal of the table of dates given below (which is taken 
from Steinbrecht) will at once show when the temporary 
strongholds were formed and the permanent buildings erected:— 


FORMATION OF STRONGHOLD. ERECTION OF PERMANENT BuILpINc. 


! 

1. Nessau . 1230 | zt. Althaus Culm. (c. 1235) 
acylhorn |. 2 231 | 2. Bibing : . (1240-1250) 
3. Althaus Culm. 1292 50 93.8 halon 1240-1250 
4- Reden F 1234 | 4. Thorn . : 1250 1260 
5. Graudenz . (1235) | 5. Neu Christburg - (12:0) 
6. Elbing 1237 | 6. Graudenz 1250-1260 
q- Engelsburg . 1237 | 7. Kénigsberg 1257 
8. Balga - 1239 | °\8. Birgelau 1260-1270 
9. Birgelau . - (1245) | 9. Unislaw . A - (1260-1270) 
to. Unislaw . ‘ - (1245) | 10. Brandenburg . 1266 
ar. Neu Christburg 1248 | xr. Lochstedt — 1270 
2. Zantir ; “ 1248 | 12. Marienburg 1280 
13. Koénigsberg 4 - 1255 | 13..Mewe 1282 
14. Schinsee - (1250-1265) | 24. Tapiau . 1280-1290 
15. Roggenhausen - (1250-1260) | 15. Papau 1280-1290 
16, Papau : (1250-1260) | 16. Schinsee 1280-1290 
17. Leipe - (1250-1260) | 17. Roggenhausen - (1280-1290) 
18. Welsas . 3 -(t250-1260) | x8, Engelsburg - (1280-1290) 
19. Marienburg - (1250-1260) tg. Reden 1290-1300 
20, Tapiau . 5 - » 265 20. Strasburg 5 1290-1300 
21. Brandenburg . 1266 | 2r. Leipe E (1290-1300) 
22. Lochstedt 1266 | 22. Nessau . Rea (igen 
23. Mewe 1282 23. Golub . ; . £300 
24. eae 5 -' 1285 | 24. Welsas . ; F ; ; % 

25. Golub - (1290-1300) 25. Zantir . Never 


Uncertain dates are in brackets—(_). 


The permanent building was commenced by the erection of 
a tower, which was made perfectly habitable before any of the 
other buildings were commenced, so that it might serve as a 
tower of refuge in case of attack, whilst the works were being 
carried on. These towers were afterwards incorporated with 


the castle, in some cases within the n.ain walls as at Reden, in 
some attached to the external walls as at Strasburg, or in 
others detached entirely as at Golub. In the two last cases the 
only means of entry was a drawbridge on the level of the 
archers’ gallery just under the eaves of the main building. 

. As an illustration of these towers, I take the one at 
Strasburg in Culmland, which stands now alone on the road it 
was built to protect from the incursions of the Lithuanians. 

The commandery that was once beneath its shade is only to 
be traced by a few ruins, but still the old tower stands erect, a 
proud relic of the past, bearing testimony tu the conscientious 
way in which its builders did their work. Originally this tower 
was at the north-west corner of the commandery, and up to the 
level of the archers’ gallery (Wehrgang) it is hexagonal. 
From this point it becomes octagonal for a height of 52 feet. 
Just above the sixth stage the angles of the octagon internally 
are corbelled out, and under the floor of the ninth stage arches 
are turned between these corbellings which carry the embattled 
crown of the tower. The diminution of the diameter by 
means of this corbelling provides the necessary platform on the 
top of the main walls for the archers’ gallery, which is made more 
perfect, from a military point of view, by having the eight faces 
turned into sixteen by means of the projecting arches springing 
from the angles of the octagon, which also serve to give greater 
width in the gallery. The archers’ gallery of the main building 
was carried round the tower on the corbels which still project 
from the walls. The only means of entering the tower was by 
a drawbridge from the roof of the commandery to the door 
shown, which is about Io feet above the main archers’ gallery, 
the passage from the opening into the tower being pro- 
vided with two doors, one opening inwards and the other out- 
wards, which is evidenced by the rebates in the jambs. Beneath 
the entrance floor there are two dungeons, both of which 
receive a glimmer of light and the minimum of ventilation from 
a small slit in the brickwork high above. The upper dungeon 
has a privy with a shaft from it in the thickness of the wall, 
which is continued upwards to the archers’ gallery, where there 
was a convenience for the watch. The lower dungeon is 9 feet 
and the upper Io feet in diameter. The fifth stage above the 
entrance is the watch-room, which is provided with a fireplace, 
as is also the room on the level of the archers’ gallery, with a 
draft flue to turn a spit. When properly provisioned a small 
number of men could hold out for a very long time against 
superior numbers in such a stronghold as this. This tower was 
built about 1295. The total height above ground is 180 feet, 
and the width at the level of the entrance floor 33 feet 9 inches. 
The walls are 12 feet thick at the ground level and 6 feet thick 
just under the archers’ gallery. 

The foundation is formed with granite boulders, and the 
superstructure of bricks with a trellis pattern on parts in glazed 
bricks. The tympana are rough-cast, and the roof of the 
archers’ gallery was originally, no doubt, covered with glazed 
tiles of many colours. 

A tower of this description formed a part of most of the 
castles of the Order, but, although agreeing generally in essen- 
tials, no two, as far as I am aware, are identical with regard to 
design, some being square or oblong on plan, whilst others are 
round or polygonal. 

To illustrate the commanderies I have selected those at 
Reden and Golub, as their ruins are still sufficient to allow of 
their exact form being determined, and further because Reden 
is typical of the castles on the plains and Golub of those on an 
eminence, 

The castle convents in general were square on plan, or as 
nearly so as possible, the Mediaeval architects, as you are 
aware, having a rooted prejudice to exact dimensions. (A 
glance at the table of comparative dimensions of all the castles, 
appended to this paper, will at once demonstrate this assertion.) 
Thus , Reden is 159 feet 1 inch on the north and south 
fronts, and 157 feet 7 inches on the east and _ west. 
The Vorburg, or outworks, were built according to the natural 
contour of the site, and therefore were dictated rather by 
necessity than desire. It consisted of a large open space 
surrounded in many cases by a moat, and in all by an embattle- 
mented and loopholed wall with a defending gallery behind it. 
There were flanking towers where necessity or policy demanded 
them. In the Vorburg were placed the workshops, brewery, 
granary, stables, cattle-stalls, poultry-yard, vegetable garden, &c. 

I will not weary you by going through the plans in detail, 
but will leave the drawings to speak for themselves as to the 
particular arrangements of these two castles. You will, how- 
ever, find that they virtually supply the same accommodation 
as the Hochschloss at Marienburg, which I now propose to 
describe, only upon a smaller scale. I would, however, point 
out a peculiarity that occurs at Reden. The spaces all round 


- the main tower ‘and under the kitchen and stable in the base- 


ment are packed with good-sized boulders. Baurath Stein- 
brecht considers the object of them was to be an additional 
check to any attempts on the part of the enemy to tunnel up to 
the tower. 


Without contesting his theory, I fancy that they may also 
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have been put there as a store for ammunition to hurl down 
from the tower on to the heads of the invaders. 

At this point I will also mention that the commanderies in 
many cases had a large hostelry attached to them for the 
reception of visitors who had occasion to go to them on busi- 
ness or pleasure. 

Marienburg, on the right bank of the river Nogat, the 
branch of the Vistula forming the eastern side of the delta of 
that great stream, was erected by Conrad von Thierberg in 
1280 (according to some authorities in 1274) as a commandery, 
with a hostelry attached. The object of the castle was to pro- 
tect the main road from Culmland to the Haven district, and to 
be the seat of government of the lands within the delta. 

The original castle was planned for the accommodation of 
twelve knights with their men-at-arms and servants, and as 
will be seen by the drawing, the convent is nearly a square on 
plan, being 197 feet by 169 feet, not to go into fractions. The 

plan follows the usual custom of ranging the buildings round a 
courtyard or garth, with cloisters on the ground floor, and 
cloister galleries over them to approach the rooms on the 
different floors. 

The basement was devoted to cellars, each of which hada 
rolling way to it, as shown on the ground floor plan of Reden. 
Ample cellarage was of great importance, as these castles being 
open at any moment to attack had to be ever prepared for a 
siege of unknown duration, and therefore the sufficiency of 
provisions was a matter of life and death. I fancy that when 
these stores were filled up with the comestibles our Teutonic 
brethren are so fond of, such as pickled and smoked fish and 
meat, pickled beans and cucumbers, sauerkraut and native 
cheese, you wouldn’t have required a setter or pointer to hunt 
up the position of the commandery for you. # 

The ground floor provided for the main entrance, the gate- 
keeper's lodge, the parlour, the kitchen, with its great. brick and 
tile cooking-stove, the heating-chamber, workshop, well and 
offices, with accommodation for the servants. 

The first floor as usual is the principal one, and provides 
for the abode of the knights. In the north wing are the chapel 
with sacristy, penitentiary cell and a musicians’ gallery (at the 
west end), the chapter hall and muniment-room. On the 
south side are the refectory and dormitory, and on the west 
the commander’s, provost’s and treasurer’s apartments. The 
east being the land side and therefore most liable to attacks, 
was enclosed by a high loopholed screen wall, with a loft or 
fighting gallery along its whole length. The archers’ gallery 
went round the north, west and south sides of the building, and 
was approached by the staircases shown in the thickness of the 
external walls. 

From this floor the Dansk or latrine tower was 
approached by a long passage carried on piers and arches, the 
intervening space between the main building and the tower 
being about 112 feet. In no less than eleven out of the twenty- 
four castles erected by the Order in Prussia proper, there is a 
Dansk entirely detached from the main building, with a 
passage to it on a permanent bridge, a premise of the future 
development of sanitary science in that land which has not 
been realised to this day. 

In the roofs were large lofts for storing grain and other 
requisites. , 

The hostelry (Mittelschloss) had on the north side the 
infirmary, on the east the guests’ chambers, and on the west 
the workshops and stables. 

Such was the commandery when in 1309 the grand master 
Siegfried von Feuchtwangen determined to transfer his resi- 
dence from Venice to Marienburg. At first the buildings were 
probably large enough to house the grand master with his 
officers, knights and retinue, but soon the Order attained to 
such. power and wealth that their concomitants, state and 
luxury, demanded space in the Marienburg. 

The succeeding grand masters, Werner von Orseln (1324-30) 
and Luther of Brunswick (1331-35), altered and added to the 
Hochschloss, founded the grand master’s chapel of St. Anne, 
and adapted a part of the hostelry to the more pretentious 
requirements of the grand master. 

Dietrich von Altenburg (1335-41) completed the church, 
built in its present form the main. tower, formed the Vorburg 
(outworks) and surrounded them, and also the town of Marien- 
burg (which was originally cailed Allyem), with walls and 
towers. 

During the grand mastership of Winrich von Kniprode 
(1352-83), the great image of the Virgin and Child was set up 
in the external niche at the extreme east end of the church, 
and the grand master’s palace was built. 

The demolition of the stables and workshops in the hostelry 
(Mittelschloss) to make room for the palace necessitated the 
erection of further buildings in the Vorburg to supply their 
place. 

At this time the castle must have presented the appear- 
ance shown on the drawing. This is a reconstruction by 
Baurath Steinbie:ht, which must be very nearly correct, as the 
data upon which he has worked are so numerous that he could 


scarcely fail to be so. It is interesting to compare Baurath 
Steinbrecht’s drawing with the plan made by Reg. Baumeister 
Feltzen in 1893, which shows all the Medizval work extant 
at that date. 

The defeat of the grand master’s forces at the battle of 
Tannenberg in 1410 was the beginning of the end of the power 
of the Order, but the Marienburg continued to be the grand 
master’s residence until 1468, when it fell into the hands of the 
Poles, and thenceforth for three centuries was a royal palace of 
the Polish kings, during which period the castle suffered a great 
deal from the effects of the ever-recurring wars between the 
Poles and Swedes, as well as neglect. 

In 1772 West Prussia was ceded to Frederick the Great, 
which did not improve the condition of the Marienburg, as the 
grand master’s palace was used as a weaving-mill, and the 
Hochschloss as barracks. 

Thirty years later the Prussian Government started to 
adapt the buildings for the purpose of a magazine of war 
material, and had done irreparable injury to the east wing of 
the hostelry when the cry raised by the poet Schenkendorf put 
a stop to such vandalism. 

The long wars under which Prussia groaned at the end of 
the last century and the beginning of this having come toa 
conclusion with the battle of Waterloo, the remnant of the 
population which Napoleon had left in that unfortunate 
country was able to think of something else other than 
mourning. In 1815 the president of the province (Von Schon) 
had the restoration of the grand master’s palace taken in 
hand; and later, in 1850, the restoration of the Hochschloss 
was commenced under the guidance of the architects Von 
Quast, Voigt and Gersdorff in the order named, and is now 
being carried on to a happy completion under the enthusiastic 
care of Baurath.C. Steinbrecht. 

It is interesting to know that the late Emperor Frederick 
and his consort the Empress Frederick were very active 
patrons of the work of restoration, and furthermore, that 
their son, the present Emperor William II., has materially 
assisted in the work, and his stay at the castle in September 
1894 was the first time a German emperor had resided there 
for more than four centuries. 

And now for a stroll through the “ Alhambra of the North,” 
as the Germans fondly call it, in its present condition. 

Upon crossing the drawbridge over the outer moat we pass 
through the portal into the courtyard of the Mittelschloss. On 
the left are the guest chambers of the hostelry and the offices of 
the grand commandery, still in the form of amagazine. To the 
right is the infirmary on the north side, and on the west side is 
the grand master’s palace. We pass the covered well and enter 
on the ground level the knights’ hall, in. which.the grand 
master entertained his guests. 

The hall is about 92 feet by 43 feet, the beautiful fourteenth- 
century brick vaulting over which is carried by three octagonal 
granite shafts with limestone bases and caps. 

It is lighted by eight two-light windows on the west and 

seven on the east, all having tracery heads. These are unfor- 
tunately filled with modern stained-glass of very inferior 
quality. Under the distemper on the walls the remains of 
frescoes have been discovered, representing incidents in the 
history of the Order, which Professor Shafer, of Hanover, is 
using as an index for the future decoration. 

The hall was heated by means of a large earthenware stove, 
from which flues were formed under the floor as indicated by 
the earthenware movable discs in the paveinent, by which the 
hot air could be let into the apartment. To the north of the 
hall is the kitchen with a large brick and tile stove, and in the 
division wall between the hall and kitchen is a serving hatch. 
Beneath both these spaces are brick-vaulted cellars. The 
springing of one of these vaults, which is under a shaft in the 
hall above, is very interesting. Returning into the courtyard, 
we pass through the watch-room to the main staircase, up 
which, on the first floor, we reach the grand master’s apart- 
ments. 

Going along the beautiful vaulted gallery, lighted towards 
the north by four tracery windows and to the west by one, and 
having the vaulting carried on one side by octagonal shafts 
partly granite and partly limestone, we come to the master’s 
summer hall, which is about 42 feet square, and the most 
beautiful apartment in the palace. The brick vaulting springs 
from a single granite shaft with limestone moulded cap and 
base. 

There are ten two-light square-headed windows to this 
apartment, having tracery in them. The stained-glass is more 
interesting in respect to the subjects than to the quality. They 
represent events in the history of the Order, amongst them 
being one to commemorate the reception of the Earl of Derby, 
afterwards Henry IV. of England, by the grand master Konrad 
von Wallenrode in 139z at the Marienburg. 

Henry had gone over in 1390 with 300 English archers to 
assist the Order against the Lithuanians, and the chronicler 
Johann von Posilge speaks with astonishment of the havoc the 
English bowmen wrought in the ranks of the enemy. 
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Anything more beautiful than this chamber, both with regard 
to proportion and dignity, it is difficult to imagine. Formerly 
the hall was decorated with colour, of which sufficient has been 
found under the whitewash to indicate the course to be pursued 
in the restoration. 

To the east of the summer hall is the winter hall of the 
grand master, which measures about 35 feet by 37 feet, and is 
designed in the same way as the former, with the vaulting 
centreing on a single granite octagonal shaft with limestone 
base and springer, there being no cap. It is lighted by four 
traceried square-headed windows and heated by a large 
earthenware stove with flues under the floor, as previously 
described. On the walls the remains of the full-length portraits 
of the grand masters have been found. 

Adjoining the last apartment is the master’s parlour and his 
‘private room, the latter of which has the vaulting centred on 
two octagonal granite shafts having limestone bases and caps. 
The position of this room gave the master a view over the 
courtyard of the Mittelschloss, including the bridge into the 
Hochschloss. 

Crossing the gallery first mentioned. at its eastern end, we 
come to a vestibule from which the house-chapel is entered, 
which is about 32 feet by 17 feet. This chapel is emphasised 
externally by projecting in front of the general line and having 
a triple gable over it surmounted by a cross. Next to the 
chapel is the grand master’s sleeping apartment, with an 
attendant’s and bath-room adjoining, as well as a strong-room. 
On the north of the grand master’s bedroom is the armoury, 
from the east end of which a staircase in the wall leads down 
to the knights’ hall. In an aumbry in the armoury there are 
several pieces of Medizeval plate belonging to the Order, 
including a beautiful thirteenth-century silver chalice and a 
“field altar,” which was carried with the knights when cam- 
paigning, to be used at religious functions in the field. 

Before leaving the grand master’s apartments, I wish to call 
attention to the ingenuity with which the servants’ stairs from 
the basement are planned and the hidden passages leading to 
the serving hatches in the summer and winter halls. 

The difference of level between the river front and that of 
the courtyard is so great that another floor is obtained on the 
Nogat side under the grand master’s apartments. These were 
probably occupied by the grand officers. The rooms imme- 
diately under the summer and winter halls are shown. 

The elevations towards the courtyard and the Nogat pro- 
claim the history of the Order by a combination of Saracenic 
with Venetian and German Gothic, whilst the predominant 
vertical lines symbolise the Christian, and the general massive- 
ness with the embattlemented parapet, the military aims of the 
Order. 

Considering the poverty of the material at the architect’s 
command, I think that he has invested his design with great 
dignity, and succeeded in a high degree to give it that archi- 
tectural character which at once proclaims to the beholder the 
purpose for which the building was erected. 

Crossing the drawbridge at the south-east corner of the 
master’s palace, we enter the Hochschloss, or convent-house. 
I have already described the arrangement of the plan when the 
Marienburg was a commandery, and it will therefore only be 
necessary for me to point out the alterations made by the suc- 
cessive grand masters. The solid black on the walls indicates 
the portions of the old commandery incorporated with the 
existing building. The double cross-hatched parts show the 
alterations and additions that were made between 1 300 and 
1335, which comprised the pulling-down of and rebuilding the 
walls of the south and east wings next the courtyard, the 
addition of an extra storey to the east, south, west and part of 
the north wing, with the alterations of the first floor consequent 
thereon, the building of the south wall of the new main tower 
up to the roof and the almost entire reconstruction of the 
cloisters and cloister galleries, also the enlargement of the 
chapter hall. The single-hatched portions of the plan indicate 
the additions made from 1335 to 1344, and include the building 
of the chapel of St. Anne and the enlargement of the church. 

All the parts that are dotted on the plans show where those 
precious materials (in that country) stone and granite are used. 

On the ground floor the alterations had no further effect on 
the plan than the completion of the cloisters, as the chapel of 
St. Anne was built without disturbing the main wall. The 
interior of this beautiful chapel is shown. The three tombs in 
front of the altar are those of three grand masters. As this 
chapel was built over the whole of the available space between 
the castle and the moat, it became necessary to have a path 
through it, hence the doors on the north and south opposite one 
another. The north door with the porch isshown. The carved 
stucco in this porch is most remarkable. 

On the first floor considerable alterations were made. The 
cloister galleries were rebuilt to the designs shown, The two 
former give the gallery on the north side of the courtyard on 
the first floor level looking east and west, and the latter the 
north-west angle seen from the courtyard. 

The chapter hall was enlarged by adding the former 
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muniment-room to it. The brick. vaulting is carried by three 
granite shafts in the centre, having Esthonian marble caps and 
corbels also of the latter miaterial, upon which are represented 
very quaintly (by carving) the virtues of the Order. The bosses 
are of carved clay burnt, some being covered with tracery whilst 
others represent the pious deeds of the brotherhood. The 
windows are filled with stained-glass having the armorial 
bearings of the grand masters in the designs. Professor 
Shafer is carefully restoring the! full-length portraits of the 
twenty-three grand masters, from Heinrich Waldbot to Conrad 
von Erlichhausen, found on the walls. 

The extension of the church towards the east was executed, 
as also the existing vaulting, during the mastership of Dietrich 
von Altenburg (1335-41). The church is entered from the 
cloister gallery by the renowned “golden portal,” built in 1280. 
The carved figures and enrichments are executed in clay burnt, 
and were originally gilded, hence the name. The interior is 
130 feet long, 30. feet 6 inches wide and about 57 feet high, 
and is lighted by eight windows at the east end and two in the 
north side, filled with stained-glass, of which part is original. 
The super-altar is a fine specimen of wood carving. The 
stalls, rood with side figures of St. Mary and St. John, and the 
candelabri are the Medieval ones, and have been most con- 
scientiously restored. The choir gallery at the west end, with 
a niche above for a small organ, is very beautiful as well as 
interesting, being part of the church of the commandery. The 
whole of the colour decorations have been discovered under 
the distemper. The frieze running all round the church 
represents in biblical and legendary form the history of the 
Christian Church, from the Promise of Salvation to the Last 
Judgment. 

The next alteration on this floor was to turn the former 
fighting gallery of the commandery into a dormitory, and the 
former refectory into a day-room, or domus conversorum. The 
officers’ apartments on the west side remained very much the 
same as they were. 

The cloister gallery is carried one storey higher on the south 


side of the courtyard than on the others, to give access to the © 


refectory and fratry. The former has the brick vaulting centred 
on seven granite octagonal shafts with stone caps and bases. 
It is 93 feet 6 inches long and 29 feet 6 inches wide, and is 
lighted by seven windows. In the gallery adjoining is the 
lavatory, and in the wall between the gallery and the refectory 
are serving hatches. 

The fratry is the most complete apartment in the building, 
and has the brick vaulting centred on three granite shafts, with 
stone caps and bases. The decorations have been executed to 
accord with the remains of the original scheme of colour. The 
knights tilting and the effigy of the grand master carved in 
stucco on .the north wall are worthy of remark, especially by 
the way in which the one knight, regardless of trifles, passes his 
lance through the springing of the vaulting and yet pegs his 
man. The fratry has a charming pipers’ gallery, which is 
approached by a stair from the corridor without. 

The three staircases, one from the church and the others 
from the chapter hall and fratry respectively, lead to the 
archers’ gallery, which runs all round the building. 


Round the building between it and the moat is the 
‘“Parcham,” which I can only translate as park or terrace. On 


this terrace to the south of St. Anne’s Chapel was the place of 
sepulture of the brethren. 

Of particular interest is the drawing showing the east end 
of the church, with the colossal figure of The Madonna and 
Child ina niche. This figure, which is 28 feet high, is formed 
with a core of brick covered with stucco, in which the figures 
are carved. It is then covered with glass mosaic, the pre- 
dominant colour being gold. When the morning sun is upon 
the figure it is visible for miles over the plains. 

With regard to the material that was chiefly used in the 


erection of the buildings of the Order in Prussia I have a few 


samples to show you which Baurath Steinbrecht has kindly 
sent me. ‘ 

No. 1 is a cusp of grey stucco from one of the fourteenth- 
century windows. Stone having to be brought for hundreds of 
miles made it so expensive that a substitute had to be found, 
and such is the invention that necessity was the mother of. I 
have seen it in a splendid condition in tracery heads, whilst 
the stone mullions supporting it have quite perished. The 
material was made in blocks, and when perfectly dry carved 
like stone. When the mass has powdered carbon mixed with 
it they call it grey stucco (Graustuck); when mixed with 
ground tile or brick, red stucco (Rothstuck). 

No. 2 is a moulded brick taken from a rib of the vaulting 
over the chapter hall in the, Hochschloss. This brick weighs 
8lbs., and after immersion in water for twenty-four hours 
absorbed 153 ozs. 

No. 3 is a piece of a limestone base. This stone is used 
for the capitals and bases of the shafts ; in fact, wherever great 
weight had to be carried or wear withstood. In the thirteenth 
century this stone was imported from Esthonia, but in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries from the island of Gothland. 
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No. 4 is a piece of a small round granite mullion shaft from 
he cloistérs. This granite is found in large rough blocks 
buried in the earth in Prussia, which are called “ Granit- 
Findling ” or granite foundlings. 

' No. 5 is a glazed tile taken from the ground floor of the 
Hochschloss. a, 

_ No. 6 is an ordinary moulded brick taken from the 
Mittelschloss. It measures 12 inches by 5} inches by 3$ 
inches, and weighs 13 lbs: 6 ozs., this weight being increased 
1 lb. 114 ozs. after soaking in water for twenty-four hours. 
With but slight variation, the Medieval bricks found in all 
these castles are of the dimensions given above. 

No. 7 is a glazed brick crocket, taken from a gable of the 
church. Red 
_ No. 8 isa piece of the Mediaeval brickwork, which shows 
the quality of the mortar. The lime chalk and lime is called in 
Prussia “Lesekalk”. or “gathered lime,” from the fact that 
the chalk is found in small pieces on the land and also beneath 
the surface, where it was deposited like the granite by some 
great revolution in nature in ages past. Tim Bs 

I must not omit to mention the glazed bricks and roofing 
tiles, which fill- one with astonishment: at the knowledge of 
chemical technology possessed by the brick manufacturers of 
the period when these buildings were erected. The glazes are 
transparent and lustrous to a high degree, and the colours 
most varied, and being on the common brick, are much more 
effective than our modern ones with their evenly pressed 
surfaces and semi-opaque glazing. 

- One more item worthy of remark is what I have advisedly 
called “carved clay burnt,” because that describes correctly 
the beautiful examples of terra-cotta that. are to be seen in 
North Germany. The mode. of its production was this. , The 
Medieval workman took a lump of carefully-prepared clay and 
roughly made it to the shape he required, and then let it dry. 
Just before it was absolutely dry he carved the design upon it 
with iron carving tools, and when perfectly dry it was put in the 
kiln. The consequence is that the piece comes out of the kiln 


with a perfect skin, which makes it practically imperishable. 
The figures of the Five Wise and Five Foolish Virgins, with 
the other enrichments of the golden porch, as well as the 
bosses and corbels above referred to, were made in this way, 
which accounts for their good state of preservation. 

The brickwork is executed in both what we call Flemish 
and English bond, with good thick mortar joints. 

Having scratched the surface of this immense subject I 
hope that some of the younger members of the profession may 
be induced to take their holiday in Northern Germany and 
delve deeper into the mine of architectural wealth existing in the 
Baltic provinces. If they do not find what they have been 
taught to consider the “absolutely beautiful,” they certainly 
will find the picturesque and will assuredly get lessons in con- 
struction and effect with such a poor medium as brick, not to 
be obtained elsewhere. In the Hanse Towns and those founded 
by the Teutonic Order, such as Liibeck, Ratzeburg, Schwerin, 
Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, Neu Brandenburg, Stendal, 
Stargard, Dantzic, KGnigsberg, Thorn and many others, there 
are brick ecclesiastical and domestic buildings of noble dimen- 
sions and proportions of the utmost interest to us, of which 
little is known or cared about by our countrymen. This is a 
pity, for I am sure that if the new style we yearn for is to be 
discovered by us at all it must be developed by the natural 
Teutonic genius that in us lies. We cannot get it from the 
Latin genius ; however much we may admire its productions, 
it is not ours. I know this is heresy, but until our professors 
and authors cease in their endeavours to teach the thrush the 
nightingale’s song we shall make but poor progress. 

It only remains for me to give my best thanks to Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers for the loan of his drawings, and to Herr Baurath 
C. Steinbrecht for the drawings, photographs, materials and 
information he has placed at my command. 

No discussion followed the paper, but, as proposed by Mr. 
R. Phené Spiers, and seconded by Mr. A. Hart, a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Fitzroy Dall. 
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ST. JEAN-DE-LUZ. 


CORKESPONDENT of the Leeds Mercury, having 
visited St. Jean de Luz, gives the following description of 
its appearance :— 

This old town, the commerce of which has been destroyed 
through the exposed position of its harbour, is coming into 
vogue as an economical winter resort. The lower part of the 
town, apparently below the level of high tides, is protected 
from the sea by a wall and inner ditch. The river Nivelle, 
entering the sea here, is also a drawback to the place in one 
respect, leaving exposed, as it does at low tides, a certainly not 
agreeable muddy flat. The impression on a visitor must be 
that of unhealthiness ; but the inhabitants vehemently claim 
precisely the reverse. Be this as it may, it is beyond con- 
troversy that the most desirable residential localities are the 
upper part of the town near the English chapel, the northern 
suburb of St. Barbe, and Ciboure, across the river southwards. 

St. Jean has a large church of the thirteenth century, dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist, which, like its patron saint, the 
good old Son of the Wilderness, is not at all attractive outside, 
but the interior quaintness of which amply compensates for the 
poverty of its exterior. As in many Basque churches, it has 
three rows of galleries (black oak), exclusively for men; the 
altar (as aiso usual in the Basque country, up several steps) 
and reredos occupy the entire end of the church. On Sunday 
afternoon the great edifice was overcrowded to hear a favourite 
preacher, who was apparently most eloquent in their Basque 
tongue; the perfect silence with which the closely-packed 
congregation listened to the earnest orator, and especially the 
eager attention of the male auditors, were very marked. 

On June 9, 1660, Louis XIV. was married in this church, 
with grand ceremony, to Maria Theresa, daughter of the Spanish 
king, Philip IV. Near the church is Place Louis XIV., with a 
house (having four turrets, and built by Henry Quatre) in which 
the French monarch stayed, the nuptial chamber containing yet 
the same furniture. A short distance away is another turreted, 
but renovated mansion, where the bride and her retinue 
lodged. 

In October, 1813, the Peninsular‘ army drove the French 
‘forces from Hendaye and stormed La Rhume. Soon after, the 
Duke of Wellington had his headquarters here for three 
months. 

St. Jean-de-Luz benefits much from its proximity to Biarritz 
(about eight miles to the north), with which lively year-long 
fashionable resort it is connected by a railway and a good road. 
The frequent driving parties, equestrians and cyclists from its 
modern gay neighbour give a pleasant appearance to this 
quieter old town. 

From the upper portion of St. Jean, and particularly from 
the Ciboure Hills, the views of the western spurs of the 
Pyrenean Chair are very fine; the Mont La Rhume, and 
further south the Mont Trois Couronnes being most con- 
spicuous. The quaint antique town, with the mountains 
behind, and the Bay of. Biscay glistening in front, on a sunny 
day at high tide presents from the heights of Ciboure a very 
beautiful scene. Up the river are also some very picturesque 
bits for artists. St. Jean has one other attraction—living here 
is certainly moderate. To the antiquarian and student of 
human life it has yet another attraction, the Basque people. 

Whoever visits St. Jean must not omit going a few miles 
further south to Hendaye, and there cross the river Bidasoa by 
boat to Fuenterrabia, a deserted city of grand old mansions, 
streets of noble residences empty. One can but wish for a 
magic power to transport the whole to some newer centre of 
busier life, say to a mining camp in Rhodesia, where the 
ex-Premier of the Cape might utilise the wasted edifices for a 
second and more aristocratic Johannesburg. 

So soon as one enters Spain there is apparent a decay, 
vestiges at every point of a power and glory passed away, and 
to all appearance beyond recall. There are to all who look 
below the surface of human life few districts offering more in- 
ducements than the western corner of the Pyrenees, with its 
remnants of many ancient races. The Basques especially are 
interesting ; manly, self-centred and proud as becomes a people 
that have maintained their nationality here for 3,000 years. 
Whence they came is to-day as much a problem as a thousand 
years ago. Various theories of their origin are propounded 
and earnestly urged ; but, as in some other problems, in every 
attempted solution there is ever “a missing link.” This much 
1s certain, the Basques were here in the earlier dawn of his- 
tory, as they are now, speaking a tongue radically different 
from the idioms of any of their neighbours, the same uncon- 
taminated Basque language of to-day. Iberian, Gael, Celt, 
Roman, Goth, Frank, Moor, in the old days came and went, 
changed and mingled; and in more recent centuries the 
Spaniard and Frenchman repeated the same rdles:. but 
through “the coming and the going,” the Basques, who pre- 
ceded them all, were and remain “a_ peculiar people,” living 
their own life, keeping their own customs and speaking a unique 


tongue. Wherever you meet them, in these Western Pyrenees } until April 2 


or in Transatlantic Paraguay and Uruguay, they are unmis- 
takably the same people. 
are at last losing their old language, only the elders preserving 
it. The children born over there adopt the debased Castilian 
patois of the mixed races around them. Some of the Basques 
hoped to found another Basque land in the South American 
countries, but it will apparently be only a dream, like the 
Norman mirage of a Latter-Day Holy Land in Utah, 


SCOTTISH ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT 
"ASSOCIATION. 


ae seventh annual business meeting of the Scottish 
Artists’ Benevolent Association was held in the Mer- 
chants’ Hall, Glasgow, recently, Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., 
the president, in the chair. Apologies for absence were 
intimated from, among others, Lord Provost Sir James Bel), 
Sir Francis Powell, P.R.S.W., and Mr. J. R. Findlay of 
Aberlour. Mr. J. Wright Robb, secretary, read the report of 
the Council and an abstract of the financial statement for the 
year ending January 31 last. At the beginning of the financial 
year there was a sum at the credit of the revenue account of 
4/. 4s. 5d. The income for the year was 152/. 7s. 6d. and the 
expenditure 169/. 18s. 1@., leaving asum of 13/. 65. 2d. at the 
debit of revenue account. The capital funds of the Association 
now amount to 3,912/. Ios. 5¢@., an increase of 4IiI/. 2s, Iod. 
since the last annual meeting. The Chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said that although the means at the dis- 
posal of the Association were very limited, assistance had been 
granted in a number of most deserving cases during the past 
year.. It often happened that an artist whose talents had 
gained him a good name in his profession, and even some 
measure of fame, was barely able to earn’ a decent livelihood. 
It did not necessarily follow that fame brought fortune. An 
artist might have earned a good name and little else. If that 


were the case with artists of undoubted talent, what was to be. 


said of the still larger class of men to be found in every pro- 
fession who had mistaken their calling, who never succeeded, 
who had no chance of a place in the race on which they had 
started, and who only found that out when it was too late? 
He expressed the hope that during the coming year the funds 
at the Council’s disposal would be largely increased. The 
report was adopted. On the motion of Mr. A. J. Kirkpatrick, 
president of the Glasgow Institute, Sir George Reid was 
re-elected president. The’ other office-bearers were also 
reappointed. The vacancies on the Council were filled by 
the election of Mr. J. Thorburn Ross, A.R.S.A., and Mr, 
James Mylne, W.S., Edinburgh ; and Mr. Hugh Steven and 
Mr. R. A. Cruickshank, Glasgow. * oe 


’ 


YORK ARCHITECTURAL. SOCIETY., 
fine fourth ordinary meeting of the members of this Society 

was held in the Church Institute, Lendal, York, Mr. 
Henry Perkin in the chair, when a lecture on “ The Medizeval 
Manor House” was given by Mr. Francis W: Bedford, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Leeds. The lecturer traced the history of 
domestic architecture in its progressive stages, and his remarks 
were listened to with much interest. The lecture’ was iflus- 
trated with drawings and limelight views, the latter being 
thrown on the screen by Mr. A. B. Burleigh. The meeting 
closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Bedford on the proposition. 
of Mr. Thos. Monkman, seconded by Mr. Geo. Benson.. 


GENERAL. 


Lord Liangattock has given the vicar, the Rev. G, Guise 
Lewis, a further sum of Ioo/. towards the completion. of the 
restoration of the abbey church of Llanthoney, Monmouthshire. 


Mr. J. F. Gooday, continental traffic manager of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, has been admitted into the 
Order of Leopold by the King of the Belgians. 


Alderman Edridge, mayor of Croydon, has offered to 
present the Corporation with a silver-gilt mace in connection 
with the visit of the Prince of Wales to the borough in May. 


The South Kensington and Bethnal Green Museums aré 
to be immediately opened on Sundays. Arrangements: are in 
progress for the opening of the National Gallery, the National 
Portrait Gallery and the British Museum. =) giana 

The Thanksgiving Service on Saturday afternoon at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in connection with the completion of 
the mosaics of the choir, will be attended by the Lord’ Mayor 
and the Sheriffs in state, together with a deputation of the 
Courts of Aldermen and Common Council. : 

Sir J. Terry formally opened on Saturday the York Trades, 
Art, Health and Industrial Exhibition, in the ~Exhibition 
Buildings, St. Leonard’s Place, Leeds, which is to remain open 
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But of late in South America they. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE experiment which the Edinburgh Town Council are 
about to attempt will be watched with interest, and archi- 
tects at least cannot be expected to wish it success. A 
fever hospital is to be erected outside the city at Colinton 
Mains, and the City Chambers are to -be reconstructed for 
municipal buildings. In the majority of places the 
inevitable course would be to entrust the carrying out of 
the buildings to two architects. But in Edinburgh it is 
proposed to act differently. Mr. Mornaw, the city super- 
intendent, is, like the majority of municipal officers who 
have to do with construction, overburdened with duties. 
But regardless of that fact, it is intended to increase the 
responsibility by appointing him architect for the two great 
buildings. As a reward, his salary will be increased from 
750/. to 850/. a year. It is true an experienced assistant, 
at a salary of 250/, with another at 200/., and two junior 
qualified assistants at 125/. each, will be temporarily em- 
ployed, but the superintendent’s liabilities are not diminished 
by any temporary aid. Either Mr. Mornam has enough 
on his hands already, or he has much leisure time to enjoy. 
In the former case additional work must lead to a neglect 
of the ordinary duties of his office ; in the latter case the 
Town Council have not exercised sufficient control over 
their staff, and should diminish the number of appointments 
or amalgamate some of the offices. 


In his lecture at University College, London, on 
Wednesday, Professor FLINDERS PETRIE, after describing 
the results of recent excavations in Egypt, referred to the 
financial side of the exploration. About 1,000/. of expense, 
he said, had been incurred in the work of this season, 
which had to be met about half from private resources and 
half from the Egyptian research account. Looking at the 
_ clearance of seven temples—four of which had been now 
discovered—the quantity of antiquities found, and the 
great historical value of the results, this was a small 
expenditure in proportion to the work to be done 
and the results actually attained. But it all had to be 
met entirely by individual effort, as no public assistance 
was granted in any form. To promote such historical 
researches, so fruitful in result, on a larger scale, and employ 
the many students who were willing to embark on such 
work, should, he contended, be the aim of all who valued 
the records of the Old Testament and of Egypt. It is 
remarkable that the recent excavations have demonstrated for 
the first time by means of an inscription the connection 
between Egypt and the Israelites. On the back of a granite 
tablet there is a long account of the deliverance of 
Egypt from the Libyans by MERENPTAH, and among other 
incidents mentioned was the spoiling of the people of 
Israel, probably about the year 1200 8.c. It is not impos- 
sible that similar inscriptions may exist, and can be brought 
to light if sufficient aid be given towards the researches. 


WHATEVER may be the merit of the architectural 
drawings exhibited in Manchester, they do not as a whole 
find approval from local critics. The Manchester Guardian 
gives the following opinion on them :-—“ The exhibition of 
architectural drawings is rather disappointing. All ages 
and styles are represented in the collection, A water- 
colour drawing of the Arch of Vespasian hangs beside a 
design for a very modern country house, and a clever 
sketch of an Indian palace is placed over a drawing 
of the new pavilion at Old Trafford. Water colours in the 
old style, some of which are very good; sepia and Indian 
ink drawings of old and modern buildings, and modern 
water-colour and pencil sketches of interesting details, 
such as the chancel screen in a Norfolk church, or 
the internal decorations of an Italian church, are 
ranged side by side along the walls. Modern work, how- 
ever, predominates in quantity, and it must be admitted 
that most of it is poor or commonplace. Many of the 
drawings are old friends. Some of them, indeed, carry us 
back as far as the competition for the Manchester Town 
Hall. Few architects of eminence have sent drawings, and 


very few of the exhibitors have taken the trouble to annex 
plans to their designs, so that the exhibition is neither 
representative of modern British architecture nor as instruc- 
tive as it might have been even in the absence of the 
leaders of the profession. We are forced to the conclusion 
that this exhibition has not been organised with as much care 
as usual, or that the art gallery committee has been excep- 
tionally unfortunate in obtaining a response to its appeal for 
exhibits.” After referring to a few drawings by London archi- 
tects, which are excellent, the writer says :—‘‘In conclusion we 
may notice afew out of the many specimens of ecclesiastical 
work which are exhibited here. There are two drawings of 
the new chancel and proposed restoration of the nave and 
aisles of Macclesfield parish church, drawings which show 
a very commonplace example of the ordinary Perpendicular. 
An inspection of the work so far as it has been.executed 
makes us regret still more this kind of restoration, which 
indicates a want of true feeling for old work. Here is 
a most interesting old church being modernised... The 
design for rebuilding Christ Church, Greenheys, is very 
good. If the church fulfils the promise of this drawing 
it will be far away the best of its kind in that neigh- 
bourhood. The plan falls short of the standard of excellence 
observed in the exterior. A church for Lord EGERTON oF 
TATTON is ambitious, but its designers have yet to learn at 
least the style of architecture here attempted. Lastly, 
there is a design now being carried out for one of the 
largest churches of the district, namely Emmanuel Church, 
North Meols, Southport. It may very likely cost 30,000/. 
This design is not without merit, and yet after all it is poor. 
The features are piled up and added together as separate 
items, and there is no unity in the design. The details, 
too, are very weak and commonplace, though refined details 
need cost no more than coarse and, undistinguished work. 
If modern English architecture were to be judged by this 
exhibition, we could not say that the revival which has no 
doubt begun had as yet gone very far.” 


Amonc the thousands of strangers who visit Ilkley every 
year, few are aware that on the crags and moors there still 
survive examples of cup and ring sculpture. Mr, RomMILty 
ALLEN describes them at length in the last number of Ze 
Religuary (BEMROSE & Son, Limited). One of the sculp- 
tured stones was secured by the Local Board a few years 
ago and has a position assigned to it near one of the 
churches. Mr. RomiLtty ALLEN in the course of his article 
offers the following solution of the meaning of the mark- 
ings :—‘ All archzeologists who have given the matter 
serious consideration agree that the cup and ring markings 
have a symbolic origin, otherwise it is difficult to account 
for the monotonous repetition of the same figure (not used 
decoratively, except in rare instances), and for its occurrence 
over so wide a geographical area. The irregularity of the 
arrangement of the cups and rings on the slabs and rock- 
surfaces is possibly due to their having been carved by 
several different persons at different times, instead of having 
been designed and executed by a single individual. The 
cup-marked stones on Rombold’s Moor are in many cases 
near ancient tracks across the high ground, and there may 
be some analogy between the practice of carving these 
symbols and that of leaving rags on the bushes for votive 
offerings, as is done in Corea and Persia when going over a 
mountain pass in order to propitiate the spirit of the mountain. 
That thesymbolsarereligious seems probable because they are 
found so frequently associated with sepulchral remains, 
such as megalithic circles, menhirs, chambered cairns and 
stone cists, and often on the cover stones of cinerary urns. 
The character of the localities where the sculptured 
rock surfaces and boulders are found (generally in 
lofty situations on the borderland between the cultivated 
valleys and the barren hill country) are just such as would 
be chosen by a pagan people for what are called ‘high 
places’ in the Bible. Five miles south of Ilkley, on the 
Airedale side of Rombold’s Moor, is a typical ‘high place’ 
called Baildon Hill, near which cup-marked stones and 
numerous other prehistoric remains have been found. The 
sacred nature of many of the localities is also indicated by 
the names given by the common people to such rocks and 
stones in different parts of Europe, z.e. witches’ stones, elf 
stones, heathen stones, Balder’s altars, &c., and by the 
superstitious reverence in which they are still held.” | 
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J. C. EDWARDS. 


NGLAND is the poorer by the'death of James CosTER 
Epwarps, of Ruabon, aman who ranked among the 
foremost captains of industry. From the first he possessed 
‘the power of seeing into the future—which is an indispens- 
able quality with all who are desirous to establish a-new 
business or give an impetus to one which was not in favour. 
There were numerous brickmakers throughout England, 
but J. C. Epwarps perceived that the general spread of 
taste would create needs which were not to be satisfied by 
ordinary stocks. He knew that architects were eager to 
obtain material of a different class, and he resolved not 
only to produce bricks of the finest clay, and in colour 
that gratified all eyes, but to rival the Renais- 
sance workers in the size, quality and beauty of his terra- 
cotta. It was then seen that the time was ripe for so much 
enterprise, and the phrase “ Epwarps, Ruabon,” became 
a synonym of manufactured work of a character that was 
not to be surpassed in any of the clay districts of the world. 
J. C. Epwarps helped. to revolutionise architecture. He 
did more. He incited clay-workers everywhere to new efforts. 
That is shown by the attention given by American writers 
on bricks and terra-cotta to the kilns about Ruabon, and 
their endeavours to discover the secrets by which work is 
turned out of almost unapproachable excellence, and with 
-an uniformity of quality for which there are few precedents. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that in Wales his death is felt: 


to be a national loss, for he not only made a product 
of the kingdom esteemed throughout the world, but 
he was one of the truest. representatives of Welsh 
genius devoting itself to business purposes. J. C. Epwarps 


was a marvellous example of what can be done in the’ 


erection of a new business by the possession of organising 
‘power, inventiveness, tact in seizing opportunities, 
industry and promptitude. But his success was no less 
due to his honesty and loyalty to those who em- 
ployed him. The demands: made on his works were 
at times overwhelming, but the goods he promised to 
carry out were ready at the appointed time,\whatever might 
be the inconvenience or loss to the firm. The work was 
never scamped, and the reputation of the firm could be 
staked:on the smallest example leaving them. 


‘JAMES CosTER EDWARDS was born in 1829 near the. 


Trefynant works. ' His father owned lime-kilns, but after 
receiving such education as was obtainable at the time in 
the. district, the eldest son proposed to seek after- fortune 
in a Wrexham draper’s shop, rather than in utilising the 
earth’s surface. But destiny willed otherwise. He found 
he could not take interest in soft goods and ladies’ apparel, 
and it was characteristic of the experience he derived from 
the experinfent that he joined the staff of the new British 
{ron Company. There he seemed in his fitting element. 
He was inspired afterwards to try what he could doasa 
smelter, but, like many another strong man, he discovered 
the peril of meddling with iron. J. C. Epwarps lost all 
his savings, and was compelled to seek the paternal roof. 
He was in his thirtieth year. 

An incident then occurred which compensated for his 
earlier trials, His father had purchased some coal-workings 
for the clay they afforded. J. C. Epwarps realised the 
capabilities of the ground, and started brickmaking on it. 
At first the only aid he could obtain was one man and a 
couple of boys, and his machinery was limited to an old- 
fashioned pug-mill. But J. C. Epwarps’s own energy was 
like creative power, and out of such small beginnings the 
most colossal of clay-working businesses was created. Land 
was acquired wherever the clay was especially suitable for a 
particular class of work, for J.C. Epwarps believed that 
the earth was like man, and that general utilities, however 
estimable, were not the must desirable in this busy 
world. So at one place he utilised his clay for bricks, 
in another place for drainage pipe, or plain work; 
here he found material for moulded work, there for glazed 
and enamelled bricks. The products in red clay. were 
‘enough to establish the reputation of any firm, but when a 
fine buff clay was discovered the old associations were dis- 
regarded and, as some would say, a rival was set up to a 
most valuable specialty. What followed was the creation 


iy new demand, which is certain to become most profit- 
able. 
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Only about thirty-five years have passed jsince J. C. 
Epwarps settled down as a clay-worker, near Ruabon. 
His works would not then be found marked on any map of 
England. Now they are in connection by means of rail- 
ways with all parts of the island, and there is not a company 
that would not sacrifice much to secure a monopoly of the 
traffic from them, But there are more than;British orders 
to be’ supplied. Throughout~the civiliseds:world the 
Ruabon terra-cotta-is prized. The: foreign trade is in- 
creasing continually, and besides the hired vessels there are 
two large steamers belonging to the firm, carrying goods to 
remote places. A man who was able to extend his country’s 
industry and to create markets where British tiles, bricks and 
terra-cotta were hitherto unknown, deserves to be remem- 
bered with gratitude. In the district where he lived, and 
where he was the chief notability, J. C. Epwarps’s name 
will long be recallec with affection. He. was one of the 
few mortals who are noc to be spoiled by success. He was 
always the same unpretending gentleman, who took no airs 
because he knew his name was familiar in every architect’s 
office and builder’s yard throughout the country. To his 
employés he was the friend rather, than the master. 
There were men who were with him from the time he 
started clay-working. On his works old age brought no 
terrors, for the men knew tbat as long as they were able to 
move they could rely on the receipt of their wages. It is 
no wonder that such genuine philanthropy was. offered 
‘constant opportunities for exercise. 

The same sense of justice which was seen in all 
J. C. Epwarps’s dealings was manifested in regard to his 
own position. He realised that no feeble hands could con- 
trol so vast and varied a business. Accordingly pains were 
taken by him to create an efficient staff for the different 
departments and to insure their fidelity. Then the manage- 
ment was entrusted to his two sons, Mr. E. Lioyp 
Epwarps and Mr. J. CostEr Epwarps, and the expe- 
rience of recent years has proved their competence to hold 
sway in so onerous a position, and to follow their father’s 
example during his honourable career, of which the hymn 
at the close of the funeral sermon, “ Peace, perfect Peace,” 
suggested the enduring reward. . 


TOOLS IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


S the mechanical powers are modifications of the lever, 
it might be said that all tools are derived from the 
knite. The savage who first observed that every time a 
piece of flint was broken the edges of the fracture were 
sharp enough to inflict a wound on his hand, and who used 
his knowledge to injure his neighbours and to operate on 
natural objects, was a logician who deserved to be remem- 
bered. A visit to any collection of prehistoric remains 
excites surprise at the variety of production which was 
accomplished by the rudest implements. _ But, as we have 
suggested, the knife, if slow in its operations is effectual, 
and to some extent resembles the American series of tools 
which are enclosed in one handle. The Swiss peasants and 
those of the Black Forest mainly depend on their ‘knives 
for the production of intricate carvings. pt 
The relation between tools and what is formed by their 
aid is so close that in every museum or private collection it 
would be an advantage if they were introduced as affording 
the clearest explanation of the characteristics of the ex- 
hibits. Models or drawings would of course serve as well 
as originals. In that way it would be apparent that pro- 
gress in industry depends to a large extent on improved 
tools. The painter’s implements and the potter’s wheel 
are examples of the retention of what is ancient, and in 
other industries hand-work is superseded by machines, But 


attained by anything possessed by the primitive worker. 
Exception must, of course, be made in those cases where the 
most perfect of tools, that is, the human hand, can be em+ 
ployed without restriction. 

The primitive Greek races, like the rest of men, em- 
ployed stone implements. At a later time the people. were 
probably ashamed of those experiments, and as soon as 
evidence is forthcoming we find it proves the use of metals 
for tools. The anvil, as the foundation for metal-working, 
' would appear from Homer to have been looked on with a 


in ‘the majority of cases delicacy of treatment is rarely” 
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sort of respect, and several varieties are suggested. They 
were not considered out of place on Olympus, for JovE, 
‘when enraged with his wife for her wiles against the ‘Trojans, 
bids JuNo remember how he once hung her out of heaven 
with anvils attached to her feet, while the gods sympathised 
‘but dared not interfere. VULCAN found it advantageous to 
use sometimes colossal anvils, and on other occasions for 
fine work, such as trinkets, clasps, rings and chains, there 
were smaller varieties. The god was represented as a careful 
artificer, who was proud of the state of his tools, for it is 
said when leaving off work he carefully collected them and 
placed them in a silver chest. Apparently the form of the 
anvil did not differ much from the type now approved, but 
instead of resting on the top of a wooden block, a hollow 
was made in the wood to receive it. 

As there was more than one sort of anvil, there must 
have been several varieties of hammers. HOMER mentions 
two (one probably was a sort of sledge), and in other 
writers there is reference to some which he ignored. For 
instance, a golden hammer is introduced in an epigram in 
the “Anthology,” which could hardly be intended to 
operate on another metal. The smith’s bellows differed 
from the modern, and was a noisy apparatus in its 
aspirations and expirations. The Greeks in HomeEr’s day 
were not, it is supposed, acquainted with charcoal, but 
dried wood may have served as a substitute. 

The use of knives and hammers would lead to the 
introduction of the hatchet, which combines, to some 
extent, their properties. It was used as a weapon as well 
as atool. From what is said occasionally it might be con- 
cluded that a Greek was as dexterous with his hatchet as a 
modern Japanese with his adze. 
Utyssts. The axe was double-edged, with a handle of 
olive-wood -which was finely adorned. One handle may 
have served for several axes, for a test offered by PENELOPE 
to the suitors was to send an arrow through the holes for 
the handles in twelve axes, a trial which ULyssgs alone 
accomplished. 

According to the tradition preserved by Piiny, the saw 
was suggested by the leaves ofa plant ; othersascribethe origin 
to a part of an insect ora fish. It is remarkable that in no 
passage in Home_nr is the tool described. When PENELOPE 
is said to be “fairer than the ivory fresh from the carver’s 
hand,” there are some interpreters who would say she was 
as fair as ivory plates which the saw had cut. Instruments 
for boring and piercing were also known. 

A Greek gentleman in Homer’s time was able to use all 
tools efficiently. No doubt the standard for the workman: 
ship was only what was possible when division of labour as 
a principle was unknown and specialists were few. When 
Utysses tells his wife that to make a bedchamber he cut 
down the greater part of an olive tree, and left the lower 
part standing in order that it might serve as a foundation 
for the bed, we can infer the shifts to which ignorance of 
construction forced men. In those days there was likely 
to be’some of the affinities between dwellings and boats 
which were to be seen in Dan PEGGotTTY’s wondrous house 
in Yarmouth, especially in places which were close to the 
sea. ULyssEs does not hesitate, when he gains a chance, 
to construct a boat ; CaLypso gives him the materials, and 
in four days it is launched. In such cases finish was im- 
possible, and as long as a house or a boat could be kept 
from falling to pieces the aim of the builder was realised. 


WATER-COLOURS AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE following defence is offered by Mr. Sidney Colvin to 
the statements respecting the Henderson drawings which 
appeared in the Zzmes :— 

I regret that Mr. Orrock and Sir James Linton should have 
paid their visits to the Print Room at a time when illness pre- 
vented my being there to receive them. Had it been otherwise 
I could have saved them, and perhaps your readers also, some 
needless alarm as to the safety of a portion of the national 
collections to which, as is well known, they extend a special 
interest. Mr. Orrock states what is simply not the fact when 
he says that the drawings are “ exposed to friction ” every time 
they are shown to students, by being, “as it were, thrown 
down” on one another, so that the corners of the mounts scrape 
on the surface of the work. On the contrary, according to a 
regulation which is strictly enforced, they are carefully and 
gently laid down upon one another in such a manner as to 


Catypso gave both to | 


guard against the possibility of such accident. With reference 
to the method of mounting, it is that which long experience has 
proved to be the best and only efficient one for the protection 
whether of prints or drawings in public collections, and which, 
first applied to the choicest portions of the treasures at Blooms- 
bury, has been since adopted, in imitation of our system, bv 
most of the chief museums of the Continent. By this method 
each print or drawing is protected by being placed separately 
on a sunk mount, of which the front board or protecting margin 
is of considerably greater thickness than the print or drawing 
itself. The face of the work is thus kept clear from what is the 
great source of danger, viz. friction arising from contact with 
the back of the mount lying next above it in the case. 

The presence or absence of what these gentlemen _pic- 
turesquely call a “trench”—z.e. a narrow border (in our system 
2 of an inch) between the edges of the drawing itself and the 
bevel of the surrounding mount—makes little or no practical 
difference to the degree of protection afforded. But that such 
protection should be efficient two conditions are, of course, 
essential—(1) That the front or protecting board should, as 
above set forth, be of sufficient thickness to preserve an interval 
between a face of the drawing and the back of the mount lying 
next above it ; and (2) that the mounts should lie perfectly flat 
in their cases, since if they bend or “ buckle” up in any degree 
the required interval of course disappears, and friction over 
some part of the surface ensues. To secure this latter condi- 
tion, extreme care is necessary in the manufacture and 
preparation of the mounting boards employed. 

This brings me to the circumstance which has furnished, 
unfortunately, a residuum of truth to the complaints of your 
correspondents. When the drawings of the Henderson bequest 
came first to the Museum (before the Department was in my 
charge) it was sought to preserve the mounts on which they 
had been placed by Mr. Henderson himself, converting these 
into sunk mounts by throwing over the margin of each a new 
front or protecting board. The sunk mounts so formed not 
being of uniform substance did not long preserve their flatness 
in the artificially warm and dry atmosphere of the Museum, 
but some of them began to bulge upwards, causing exactly the 
kind of friction which it had been desired to avoid. The 
results are those which the vigilance of Mr. Orrock has just 
detected. They are infinitely less grave than his excited 
language would imply, but quite grave enough to be regrettable, 
especially in the case of certain drawings executed by Cox (as 
Sir James Linton says justly was his habit) on a paper 
of especially soft fabric and rough surface. But these 
results belong to a past, and not to the present state 
of things. Finding what was the matter, I made it my 
immediate care to have the whole series, both of the Cox 
and Muller drawings, transferred to new sunk mounts of 
uniform and carefully-prepared substance. Since then I have 
kept, as in duty bound, a diligent watch upon them, and, in 
spite of their continued use by students, am confident that no 
further deterioration has ensued. At the same time, it is per- 
fectly possible to add to the test of observation the test of 
actual experiment, devised to prove whether any degree of 
friction does or does not now take place. If any, even the 
slightest, can be shown still to occur, I agree with Sir James 
Linton that a new and thicker type of mounts, with protecting 
bevels of greater depth, must be used, the inconvenience of 
added weight and bulk being, of course, nothing as compared 
to the safety of the collections. I may add that specimen 
mounts of such extra bulk and depth. of bevel may be 
seen in use for some of the colour sketches of Edward Calvert 
inthe Department. It seems hardly necessary to comment on 
other points on which your correspondents show, perhaps, more 
zeal than information. I may conclude by assuring them that 
the responsible officers do not require the aid of such great 
authorities as they for the elementary purpose of distinguishing 
between effects of friction and effects of fading; and by 
suggesting that something might possibly have been added to 
the value of their communications to your columns by a few 
minutes’ previous conversation with the keeper of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Orrock in another letter says :—If Sir James Linton 
had been in England I feel sure he would agree’ with 
me in thanking Mr. ‘Sidney Colvin for his reply to our 
letters, which appeared in the 77mes, on the present state of 
the Henderson Cox drawings in the British Museum. To my 
mind Mr. Colvin has not distinguished himself in his defence 
against our statements. With your permission | will endeavour 
to prove this. Mr. Colvin admits that damage has been done 
to the Cox drawings, but that it “ belongs to a past and not to 
the present state of things.” He says :—‘ Finding what was 
the matter, I made it my immediate care to have the whole 
series, both of the Cox and Miiller drawings, transferred 
to new sunk mounts of uniform and carefully-prepared 
substance.” I calmly, but emphatically, deny that those 
drawings are in what collectors and dealers know as 
sunk mounts; and after more than thirty years’ ex- 
perience one’s knowledge, to say the least, ought to be 
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considerable. They are placed on sunk mounts, but not in 
them. ‘They are only surrounded by a trench which is between 
the mount and the drawing. In other words, they are virtually 
on the same plane as the mounts themselves, and therefore 
exposed at all points to friction from the handling of the other 
heavy mounted drawings. Mr. Colvin speaks of the buckling 
of the mounts which were placed over the drawings when they 
arrived at the Museum. I never saw the bulging and buckling 
of double mounts such as those must have been, but I have 
frequently seen the drawings themselves in that state from 
damp or, as he says, dry heat. Thick boards do not buckle so 
readilyasthin paper. Costly drawings, as every tyro knows, ought 
to be put on a board over which a cut mount should be placed, 
so that the drawing would be seen through a window, at it were— 
like, in fact, the “rabbit” of the frame of an oil picture. 
Mr. Colvin informs us, for some unknown reason, that the 
Calvert drawings, however, have deep and bevelied mounts. 
Why on earth did he not give the Henderson drawings the 
same advantage? Will Mr. Colvin kindly explain why, under 
his own system, glazed streaks like miniature wheel marks, 
caused, of course, by heavy mounts having been pushed against 
them, are clearly seen on his mounts and continued over the 
surface of the drawings? Those marks or scratches could not 
have been made before the Colvin mount had been introduced ; 
then where is their safety agiinst friction? Cox’s signatures, 
too, and even the Museum stamp itself have been glazed and 
almost obliterated from friction, and in the corners of the 
drawings, which are always protected by the shoulder of a 
genuine cut mount, those corners by Mr. Colvin’s system are 
more exposed than any other part, which shows that his so- 
called cut mount affords no protection at all. It seems 
incredible to me that those evils should have occurred during 
the short space of time between Mr. Henderson’s bequest and 
Mr. Colvin’s appointment to the “department.” The injuries, 
however, to say the least, have been rapid, and unless the 
Colvin mount be abandoned and the deep bevelled one adopted, 
the disease, from friction, beginning as it assuredly has at the 
corners and edges, will speedily reach the heart, and ultimately 
destroy the drawing altogether. 

Mr.sHenderson’s gift to the nation included those Coxes at 
the Museum, and they were considered to form the most 
perfect collection of Cox drawings in existence. It was my 
privilege from time to time to study and enjoy them, and 
although they have, as even Mr. Colvin himself allows, suffered 
much since they went to the Museum, one is anxious to arrest 
the evilas quickly and effectually as possible. 

We recognise with our usual good nature how playfully Mr. 
Colvin flavours his statements with a pinch of invective. He 
treats Sir James and me to the following :—“ Sir James Linton 
and Mr. Orrock show more zeal than information ;” and he 
adds, “The responsible officers do not require the aid of such 
great authorities as they for the elementary purpose of distin- 
guishing between the effects of friction and effects of fading.” 
It may, however, be possible that the people who own those 
valuable drawings might care to have the aid of “such great 
authorities,” especially when their object is to save their price- 
less treasures. These seams of satire, Mr. Colvin might 
remember, are administered to those whose lives have been 
spent among the choicest drawings of our English masters, and | 
who, moreover, have practised as water-colour artists them- 
selves, and who manfully feel that had such aid as he rejects 
been at hand the Henderson drawings would have been saved. 

Mr. Louis Fagan, formerly of the Print Department, 
writes :—Permit me to corroborate Mr. Colvin’s statement 
respecting the temporary mounting of the Henderson collection 
of drawings in the British Museum. 

_ Iwas charged at the time of the bequest with the prepara- | 
tion of a list of the water-colours in question. The interest at 
once taken by art students became so pressing that Mr. Reid, 
then keeper of the department, took the immediate precaution 
of throwing a raised mount over each drawing, in order to 
prevent the friction now alluded to. For many years these 
drawings were, I may say, daily copied and recopied ; they | 
were, however, placed in specially constructed frames, having a 
glass and also fitted with lock and key. 

lhe use of the Solander cases to anyone experienced in the 
working of a public institution is undeniably the one method 
of storing valuable drawings and prints, a system adopted by 
all museums, not only in Europe but-also in America. No 
careless treatment was or is possible, always consideriny that | 
these works are intended for the use of the public, and are, 
therefore, exposed to a certain amount of wear and tear. 

Hae the water-colours. been framed and permanently 
exhibited, as now and then suggested, they would certainly not 
have retained their present freshness of colouring. 

_ Let it be remembered that it is a very different thing to deal 
with avast national collection, at the beck and-call of the public, 


as compared with a private one evén of some magnitude. 
Mr. E. M. Wimperis says:— + had 


Having read the correspondence with reference to the above 
which has, appeared in-your. paper, I paid a visit to the Print | 


Room of the British Museum to-day and have carefully 
examined the drawings by David Cox. 

As a result of my examination I can confirm all that Sir 
J. D. Linton and Mr. Orrock have said. There is scarcely a 
drawing which does not show very evident signs of abrasion 
and other damage. Mr. Colvin contends that these injuries, 
which are undisputed, occurred before they were remounted, 
as he describes. 
marks across the surface of the drawings are continued over 
the surface of the new mount also, as anyone may see by 
holding it up at an angle to the light? Let me give an instance 
or two which can be easily verified. 

There is a drawing of “Carnarvon” in which the sky on the 
right of the castle is very ooviously abraded, and there are 
lines across the drawing which continue unbrokenly across the 
mount as well. 

In the well-known drawing of the ‘“ Windmill” also there 
are some semicircular marks in the left-hand corner of the 
foreground which extend over the mount, and there is a well- 
marked abrasion in the sky extending in an upright direction 
from the figure on horseback. This is a “test of observation” 
which may convince Mr. Colvin that there is no need for the 
“test of experiment” to show that, even in their present care- 
fully-tended state, the drawings suffer. These injuries have, no 
doubt, been caused by careless handling and insufficient pro- 
tection. But it seems to me no improved system of mounting 
with deep bevels would cure the evils complained of. Abrasion 
might be stopped to a large extent, but not the injury caused 
by the corner of the mount travelling over the surface of the 
drawing underneath—an accident no amount of supervision or 
care on the part of the authorities can prevent. 

Drawings of so superb a quality as many of these are 
should be placed under glass hermetically sealed, and shown in 
frames where they could be studied and copied without being 
moved. 

If there is any difficulty in doing this at the British 
Museum, why should not the Cox drawings follow the Dewints 
in the same Henderson collection? The Dewints have already 
been removed from the cellars of the National Gallery to South 
Kensington, 

It would be a great step towards that “consummation 
devoutly to be wished” of having a complete collection of 
English water-colour drawings under one roof if these drawings 
could also be transferred to the same place. 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
(See Ldlustration.) 


T is remarkable that the exact time of the foundation of 
Brasenose College is unknown. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century William Smyth, bishop of Lincoln, and 
Richard Sutton, of Prestbury, in Cheshire, were occupied with 
the establishment of a college. They were granted a lease in 
1508 of two old halls, viz. Brasenose Hall and Little University 
Hall, with the gardens and appurtenances, for ninety-two years 
at a rent of 37. At the expiration of that term the freehold of 
the property was acquired, and was used as a site for Brasenose 
College. Afterwards Salisbury Hall, Little Edmund Hall, 
Haberdashers’ Hall, Black Hall, Staple Hall and Glass Hall 
were bought, and it was possible to enlarge the college buildings. 


_ It is generally supposed the title was derived from a brass ~ 
_ knocker affixed to the ancient hall which was secured in 1508. 


There is a record of the existence of a Principal in 1510, and it 
is supposed the corporation of the college was constituted on 
November 17, 1512, the feast of St. Hugh of Lincoln. The two 
founders were liberal in their endowments, and among Sutton’s 


. gifts was property in-the parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, London, 


which was sold in 1673 in order to purchase land in Oxfordshire. 
Owing to his influence the statutes declared that in the choice 
of fellows preference was to be gives to natives of Prestbury, in 
Cheshire, and Prescot, in Lancashire. 

The oldest part of the college is in the large entrance 
quadrangle, but a third storey was constructed over a great 
part of it, with dormer windows, &c., about the time of James I. 
The hall and tower gateway, however, retain much of their 
picturesque effect. Until 1770 the lodgings of the Principal 
were on each side of the gateway, and over it, according to the 
ancient practice, is the hall, or refectory, on the south side of 
the principal quadrangle. The windows are partly embellished 


with the arms of the founders and benefactors, whose portraits — 


also adorn the walls. The first chapel was a small oratory over 
the buttery. The foundation-stone of a new chapel was laid 
in 1656, and the building was completed in about ten years. It 
is built upon the site where Little Edmund Hall stood. The 
old library stood at the north-west corner of the large quad- 
rangle opposite the original chapel. The new library was built 
over the cloister between the chapel and the south side of the 
inner court, about 1663. The design of this building is attributed 
to Sir Christopher Wren ; the interior was refitted under the 
superintendence of Wyatt in 1780. Re ere 


But if this be the case, how is it that the . 
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JAMES WYATT, P.R.A. 


(Gis the 5th inst., Mr. M. H. Spielmann, writing from Nice to 

the 7imes, says :—Referring to the question as to whether 
James Wyatt was or was not a president of the Royal Academy, 
I am reminded by The Architect that Mr. Eaton—who now on 
behalf of the Academy repudiates him—himself bore witness to 
the fact a year or two ago. He was compiling historical notes 
of the institution of which he is the secretary, and wrote :— He 
(Wyatt) filled the office of president, having been elected 
when Benjamin West resigned, owing to some temporary 
disagreement with the members; but he only held office for 
one year.” Iam further informed that “the Sovereign never 
put a chain of office round Wyatt’s neck as he did about those 
of Lawrence and his successors.” 

Of course not. The chain of office was only presented to 
the Royal Academy years later, during the presidency of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, so that Wyatt could not possibly have been 
recognised in this particular way. Moreover, there was 
nothing péculiar about the term of Wyatt’s year of office, for 
the President is invariably elected for one year only—being 
each year eligible for re-election or rejection. 
the head of the Academy in precisely the same degree as 
Cromwell was ruler of England—Cromwell, whose place in 
history is hardly ignored, because he was not crowned at 
Westminster. Wyatt was elected president; worked as presi- 
dent and resigned as president ; and the mere fact that there 
was, in Mr. Eaton’s phrase, “no formal document signed by 
the Sovereign” does not seem to me, nor will, I believe, 
appear to others, to be sufficient reason for declaring that 
Wyatt and. his year of office “do not count.” If he was not 
President during that year, who was? 


TESSERZ. 
The Attic Style. 


\ when treating of the different constructions of 

doorways to sacred edifices, enumerates three, the Doric, 
Ionic, and Attic (Atticurges). He first gives an account of the 
Doric, then the Ionic, and lastly states that the Attic follows 
generally the same rules as the Doric; and then, having 
instanced the points of difference between these two orders, he 
concludes by saying that he has laid down all the rules neces- 
sary for the construction of the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian 
orders (Doricts, Jonicis, Corinthtisqgue operibus), which would 
certainly seem to identify the Attic with the Corinthian. Pliny, 
however, designates as Attic columns (columnas Atticas) those 
which have four angles and equal sides, z.c. a square pilaster, 
such as the order of columns in the upper story of the Coliseum, 
which have Corinthian capitals; but the projection of their 
sides is not equal to the fronts. There is much difficulty 
involved in this consideration ; for if the people of Attica had 
an order of their own, distinct from the Doric, which they 
commonly adopted, as the Tuscans, Ionians and Corinthians 
had, it is singular that we should not have any account of its 
distinctive properties, and that Vitruvius himself should not 
have described it as exactly as he has the other three. The only 
way to solve the difficulty is to adopt the explanation of Pliny, 
and to conclude that the Athenians had no distinct order of 
their own, with a peculiar character in all its component parts, 
but that they adopted a column expressly Attic, ze. a square 
one, with a Corinthian capital and an Attic base to the other 
parts and proportions of the Doric order. Thus Vitruvius may 
be reconciled with himself ; for he only speaks of the Atticurges 
as used in doorways, where the square or Attic columns of Pliny 
would be admirably fitted for the upright jambs, which might 
be ornamented with a Corinthian capital and an Attic base, the 
proportions and component parts of which are enumerated by 
Vitruvius. The lowest he terms d/znthus ; the one above that 


torus inferior ; the next three divisions sco¢éa cum suis guadres ; 
and the highest the éorzs superior. 


Medieval and Renaissance Construction. 

It is easy to account for the comparative lack of success in 
the study of Medizval art out of England. The great prin- 
ciple of that art, which distinguishes it from the styles which 
superseded it, is stern, uncompromising truth. . From the 
Cinquecento style down to the plaster glories of Belgravia, the 
builder’s skill consisted in lying, shameless and incessant—in 
continually and loudly proclaiming the thing that is not with 
respect to his wotks—in bedizening them with plaster and paint. 
This system of deception superseded the Medizval styles, 
which, whatever their relative excellences and defects, had at 
least this merit in common—that they told the truth. In the 
humble hamlet chapelry, and in the glorious archiepiscopal 
cathedral alike, the fundamental principle was maintained in 
architecture of honestly avowing its means. In that architec- 
ture there was no false shame that hid the poverty of materials 
and the exigencies of construction, or falser pride which 
disguised them.’ Did the pressure of an arch require a slanting 


Wyatt was thus | 


prop; for its support—that support was placed undisguisedly 
where it was wanted. Was the stability of pillars threatened 


by excess of superincumbent weight—a tie-beam was boldly 


thrown across to connect them. Were more windows required 
for light and air on one side of a building than the other—the 
windows were put where they were wanted, without any corre- 
sponding blank windows being placed opposite them from an 
idiotic affectation of regularity. So it was also in smaller 
matters. In a piece of joinery—a church-chair or a choir- 
stall—if a peg were wanted to bolt two pieces of wood together, 
the peg was put in its place plainly, and no pains were taken to: 
keep it out of sight. Were cords and poles required to support 
hangings—they were placed in their proper position quite 
visibly, and no tricks of the upholsterer were used to hide 
them. How different all this is from modern work we know welk 
enough. . The Medizval builder wanted to exalt his work. He 
loved the church he reared, or the decoration which he wrought ; 
he was very anxious that they should remain to be the joy and 
admiration of future ages ; and if you would please him most, 
you would cheer his toil by the thought that long after the 
brain which devised and the skilful arm which executed were 
dust, succeeding generations should view his works reverently,, 
and be better for the sight of them. We now are principally 
anxious to “get on” in this world, and so that our-architecture 
last our day, and help us to fame and wealth, we have little heed 
for the after-fate of our works. This is not the way to achieve 
anything really great ; no great work can be produced without 
humility and self-abnegation and earnest love of the work itself. 


Reflected Sound. 


Reflected sound may tend to strengthen the impression or 
to confine it, according as the difference of time between the 
two impressions is greater or less than the limit of percepti- 
bility. An application of the same principle gives us the expla- 
nation of some phenomena of sound which have been considered 
mysterious. Thus, in the reflection of an impulse trom the 
edge of a forest of trees, each leaf properly situated within a 
range of 30 feet of the front plane of reflection will conspire 
to produce a distinct echo, and these would form the principal 
part of the reflecting surfaces of a dense forest, for the remainder 
would be screened, and being at a greater distance every ray 
which might come from them would serve to produce merely a 
low continuation of the sound. On the same principle we may 
at once assert that the panelling of a room, or even the intro- 
duction of reflecting surfaces at different distances, will not 
prevent the echo, provided they are parallel to each other, and 
situated relatively to each other within the limit of percepti- 
bility. Important advantage may be taken of the principle of 
the reflection of sound by the proper arrangement of the 
reflecting surfaces behind the speaker. We frequently see in 
churches, as if to diminish the effect of the voice of the 
preacher, a mass of drapery placed directly in the rear of 
the pulpit. However important this may be in an ezesthetical 
point of view, it is certainly at variance with correct acoustic 
arrangements—the great object of which should be to husband 
every articulation of the voice, and to transmit it unmingled 
with other impulses and with as little loss as possible to the 
ears of the audience. Another effect of the transmission and 
reflection of sound is that which is called reverberation, which 
consists of a prolonged musical sound, and is much more 
frequently the cause of indistinctness of perception of the 
articulations of the speaker than the single echo. Reverbera- 
tion is produced by repeated reflection of a sound from the 
walls of the apartment. If, for example, a single detonation 
takes place in the middle of a long hall, with naked and per- 
pendicular walls, an impulse will pass in each direction, wil} 
be reflected from the walls, cross each other again at the point 
of origin, be again reflected, and so on until the original 
impulse is entirely absorbed by the solid materials which con- 
fine it. The impression will be retained upon the ear during 
the interval of the transmission past it of two successive waves, 
and thus a continued sound will be kept up, particularly if the 
walls of any pact of the room are within 35 feet of the ear. If 
a series. of impulses, such as those produced by the rapid 
snaps of the teeth of a wheel against a quill, be made in 
unison with the echoes, a continued musical sound will be the 
result. Suppose the wheel to be turned with such velocity as 
to Cause a snap at the very instant the return echo passes the 
point at which the apparatus is placed, the second sound will 
combine with the first, and thus a loud and sustained vibration 
will be produced. 


The Walhalla, Ratisbon. 

The Walhalla is not a mere copy of the Parthenon, for it 
exhibits the Athenian edifice reared aloft upon a widely-spreading 
enormous substructure of cyclopean masonry, forming successive 
terraces and flights of steps leading up to the platform on 
which stands the Doric temple itself, displayed with a pomp of 
architecture that may be said to be without precedent, as no 
instance of any similar arrangement in ancient temples has 
been preserved to us, for of that at Praeneste no more remains 
than to show that such was originally its disposition. In the 
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case of the Walhalla, therefore, the Doric peripteros becomes 
only a portion of the general design — the superstructure 
‘crowning a coiossal architectural mass, to which it is in a 
manner what the dome of St. Paul’s is to that edifice. Con- 
sequently, though the temple.portion itself may look somewhat 
smaller than it would do apart from the substructure, the whole 
becomes infinitely more imposing, more picturesque, and more 
varied in aspect as viewed from different points, and more or 
less foreshortened as seen from below. In geometrical eleva- 
tion the whole is of nearly pyramidal outline, and the temple 
seems to stand immediately over the ascent up to it, but in the 
real building the appearance is very different, owing to the 
manner in which the terraces and first flight of steps are 
brought out in advance of it. Hence it is only from a con- 
- siderable distance that the general outline and mass display 
themselves, for on approaching and beginning to ascend, the 
visitor loses for a while sight of the temple itself, until he 
reaches the last flight of steps leading immediately up to it, 
when it comes all at once into view, with its magnificent 
pediment. This is well contrived, the effect being far more 
impressive, and conveying an idea of greater magnitude than 
were the building seen during the whole course of the approach 
to it. Owing also to the ascents returning parallel to each 
other and to the building, views are obtained in different 
_ directions and at different heights ; while the terraces and 
their colossal masonry, which show scarcely at all in a more 
general prospect or drawing, when seen close at hand appear a 
truly gigantic and indestructible work. This enormous sub- 
structure or basement rises altogether 138 feet to the level of 
the upper platform. Instead of being enclosed on its sides by 
pedestal walls, carried up horizontally, the first or lowermost 
flight of steps has merely low. parapets following the slope of 
the steps themselves, so that at the bottom it is no height at 
all, which gives a poor and sprawling expression to that part. 
It is true the same is the case with regard to the first flights, 
but then they are not seen sideways, and their sloping profiles 
mark the different ascents, and contrast significantly with the 
horizontal lines of the terraces ; besides which, if they had not 
sloped, no prospect could have been obtained from the steps 
while ascending. On the lower terrace there is a bronze door, 
‘which forms the entrance to a spacious crypt or vaulted hall 
beneath the Walhalla, called the “ Hall of Expectation,” and 
intended both to give more immediate access. to the interior, 
and to serve as a repository for busts of eminent persons who 
are still living, and which are afterwards to be removed into the 
Walhalla. 


Nollekens, George III., and Dr. Johnson. 


Nollekens modelled the busts of His Majesty, George III., 
and Dr. Johnson, and loved to tell of the condescension of his 
‘royal sitter, and his assistants as readily treasured all that 
occurred concerning the bust of Dr. Johnson, which he executed 
about the same period. “When I was modelling the King’s 
head,” said Nollekens, “ I was commanded to go to Buckingham 
House at seven in the morning, for at that early hour .His 
Majesty shaved. After he had shaved himself, and before he 
had put on his stock, I made my model. I set him down to be 
' on a level with myself, and the King, seeing me go about him 
’ and about him, said, ‘What do you want?’ Isaid, ‘I want to 
measure your nose ; the Queen tells me I have made the nose 
too broad.’ ‘ Measure it, then,’ said His’ Majesty.” It is said 
that the sculptor hurt the royal nose with his sharp callipers, 
and failing to appear next morning at seven o’clock, His Majesty 
said, “ Nollekens is not come. Oh, I forgot! this is a saint’s 
day, and he is a sincere Catholic.” The sculptor was not: so 
laudably employed as in religious observances. On the follow- 
ing morning he went to the palace. ‘“ Well, Nollekens,” ‘said 
the indulgent monarch, “ where were you yesterday?” “ Why,” 
answered the sculptor, “as it was a saint’s' day I thought you 
~ would: not have me, so I went to see the beasts fed in the 
‘Tower ; and, do you know, they have got two such lions there, 
and the biggest did roar so! My heart, how he did roar!” 
And then, it is said, he imitated the roar of the lion so loud as 
to compel the King to remove to the other side of the room. 
These traditions must be received with caution ; the sculptor, 
desirous to keep his sitter in a familiar and easy mood, suitable 
to his task; talked away he did not well heed what, and 
more intent on his subject than careful -of his speech, 
probably made many mistakes in both courtesy and. taste. 
Some one praised Banks once in the presence of Johnson, and 
inferred that he was superior to his brethren. ‘“ Well, sir,” said 
the sage, “much of what you say may be true, but I think my 
friend, Joe Nollekens, can chop out a head with any of them. 
He, however, made a. good. bust, and very. like me, and 
there can be no doubt that the sculptor has great skill in 
his art—yet it is amazing what ignorance of certain points 
one sometimes finds in a man of eminence.” Soon after 
the bust was finished, Mrs. Thrale accompanied Johnson to 
see it. “Doctor,” exclaimed the artist, to whom the lady was 
a stranger, “I like your picture by Sir Joshua very much. 
He tells me it’s for Thrale, a brewer over the water; his 
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wife’s a sharp woman— one of the blue stocking people.” 
“Nolly, Nolly,” cried the doctor, “I wish your maid would 
stop your inconsiderate mouth with a d/we bag.” ‘My dear 
sir,” whispered Mrs. Thrale, “ don’t shoot arrows at a block of 
marble.” These traditions are cf a humble order—they accord 
with the intellects of those who recollected them, and we must 
be thankful. In the opinion of some judges, this bust of 
Johnson is the cleverest that Nollekens ever produced. The 
doctor remonstrated seriously as to the hair, saying, “ A man, sir, 
should be portrayed as he appears in company” — but the 
sculptor persisted. It was the practice of Roubiliac to model 
his heads without wigs, as witness those fine ones of Pope, 
Bolingbroke, Mead and Frewin. Chantrey too was audacious 
enough to take the like freedom with some of the chief 
dignitaries of the Church —two archbishops of Canterbury 
and a bishop of Durham, who was bald and could ill spare 
such covering, were without their wigs, to the astonishment 
of many a sound divine. 


C. G. Cibber and his Works. 


Those who wish minute information concerning the cost of 
individual statues by Cibber, which can no longer be seen, 
may turn to Walpole and Lysons. - ‘‘ We find,” says the latter, 
‘from Cibber’s receipts, that he was engaged in 1688, and 
that he received on the whole 310/. down to December 1690, 
after which time it does not appear that he was employed. In 
a volume of the artist’s receipts now at Hardwicke Hall is the 
following memorandum of prices in his own hand :-—‘‘ For two 
figures in the pediment, each of them four tons of stone, 140/. 
for both ; for a round statue with. a boy on his shoulder, 60/. ; 
for two dogs, 8/. each ; for twelve Czesar’s heads, 5/. a piece ; 
my Lord Kingston did after this pay for board and wine for me 
For two statues as big as life I had 352 a piece, 
and all charges borne ; and at this rate I shall endeavour to 
serve a nobleman in freestone.” These prices are small 
though the material is soft; but the sculptor’ appears even 
more than satisfied. It is probable that the figures were 
wrought without models. To make an exact copy of a statue 
was in those days rendered laborious from the inferiority of the 
instruments by which the model was imitated in stone or 
marble. ‘The improvements of Bacon and the later inven- 
tions of Chantrey have taken away the appearance of magic 
from the preparatory rough hewing of a statue. Like Gibbons, 
his compeer, Cibber was employed by the Government. He 
embellished the fire monument with bas-reliefs, he ornamented 
the fountain in Soho Square, and he carved one of those 
splendid vases in the garden of Hampton Court. This last 
work, tradition says, was made in rivalry with another artist— 
Valadier by name, a Frenchman, who executed the companion 
vase. Sculptors of skill and antiquaries of taste have in vain 
endeavoured to determine which is the work of Cibber—the 
vases are both beautiful, and the sculpture remains sharp and 
uninjured, owing in a great degree to the projection of the 
hollow lip, which has sheltered it from the shower. It was the 
fashion then—and one may wish it were so still—to scatter 
vases about the garden grounds and lawns of our palaces and 
noble mansions. Cibber was likewise employed in carving the 
statues of the kings which embellished or encumbered the Royal 
Exchange.. He wrought down as far as: King Charles, and 
added the figure of Sir Thomas Gresham in the piazza beneath. 
On works such as these criticism was generally merciful—they 
were known to be commissions of a nature in which the spirit of 
the artist could have taken little interest. He was much 
noticed by Sir Christopher Wren, and carved at his request the 
phoenix in bas-relief which appears above the southern door of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. it is 18 feet long and 9 feet wide, and 
the projection is bold—he received for it 1oo/. 


Italian Architects. 


However excellent in other departments of art, no Italians 
were ever great architects. The Etruscans were not extensive 
builders, though what they did they seem to have done well. 
The Romans borrowed a style from the Greeks, which they 
never understood, and which they misused, misapplied and 
spoilt. .The Lombards were Germanic foreigners in the land, 
and great and original as builders only so long as they retained 
their nationality. No sooner did their distinct character die 
out and the indigenous race resume its sway, than their archi- 
tecture decayed; they adopted the then fashionable style of 
France and Germany, but adopted it too late, without compre- 
Dissatisfied with their own productions, 
the Italians quickly abandoned it, and returned to the old 
classical style. This last change seems to have been made 
far more from associations with the name of Rome, which alone 
rendered them and their peninsula illustrious, than from any 
Gistinct perception either of the beauty of the style itself or of 
its fitness for their purposes. Unfortunately for Europe, the 
revival of classical literature at the same time led the Northern 
nations to follow the same vicious path, and to cover the land 
with all the absurdities of the revived classical school, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ANOTHER effort is to be made to reform the system by 
which Government buildings in the United States are 
designed by the officials in the department of the supervising 
architect. A report of the commission appointed to consider 
the subject was issued a couple of weeks ago. It contrasts 
_ the excellence of public buildings in Europe which are 
designed by non-official architects, and therefore contain 
the latest improvements, with the buildings in the United 
States, in which is seen “but little, if any, advance upon 
methods of construction and equipment in recent years ; 
in fact, the buildings constructed recently by the United 
States, as compared with those constructed a quarter of a 
- century ago, show a marked deterioration of artistic quality, 
and, despite the marked inferiority of the typical Govern- 
ment buildings, the cost has been relatively and positively 
much greater than that of private buildings of the best type.” 
The excessive cost is remarkable. Some of the States and 
municipalities, as well as private citizens, are able to obtain 
buildings at from 38 to 50 cents per cubic foot, but the price 
for buildings constructed by the Treasury ranged from 50 cents 
to 1 dol. per cubic foot, although in styleand arrangement they 
exhibit many defects. . One of the reasons assigned is that 
the superintending architect is employed on administration, 
‘‘ while the architectural work of the office, such as plans, 
- designs and specifications are prepared by mere copyists 
and cheap clerks.” As a consequence, designs prepared 
for one locality have to be used elsewhere, “regardless of 
- the difference in geological or atmospheric conditions and 
space requirements, the whole resulting in a most wanton 
waste of expenditure and the preclusion of any possibility 
of progress in architectural design. Rarely ever does the 
supervising architect see one of these buildings while in 
course of erection, its construction being generally carried 
on under the supervision of some local carpenter or builder 
who never made any pretensions to architectural ability or 
study, and whose appointment is oftentimes secured through 
the amount of political influence he can bring to bear, and 
whose desire is to prolong the tenure of his employment, if 
not by deliberately delaying the completion ot the work, 
then by taking especial pains to see that the same is not 
hastened to completion.” In that way buildings occupy 
years in‘erection, which if they belonged to private citizens 
would be completed in a few months. 


Ir is recommended that a commission on public archi- 
tecture should be formed, consisting of three architects of 
high scientific and artistic attainments and large experience, 
with two officers of the Engineer Corps. Their duties will 
be the procuring of designs and the appointing of architects 
for all buildings to be erected by the Government of the 
United States. The members are to be paid expenses and 
subsistence, besides 10 dols. a day while engaged in official 
duties. Where the cost of a building is limited to 
100,000 dols. or over, the commission will select five 
architects who are to prepare designs in competition. But 
whenever the cost is less than 100,000 dols. the commission 
may select by ballot an architect without competition. To 
be eligible as a competitor or for appointment, an architect 
must have had ten years’ experience as an architect in chief. 
Unsuccessful competitors are to be paid for designs for 
buildings to cost not more than 150,000 dols. the sum 
of 150 dols., and for each and every 100,000 dols. of 
an limit of cost of the building above that amount 
the additional 100 dols, but in no case shall more 
than 1,000 dols. be paid to an unsuccessful competitor. 
The architect who is selected is to be paid 5 per cent. on 
the total cost, and the usual travelling expenses. He will 
have to perform the customary duties, viz. making of all 
preliminary sketches, modification of designs to meet 
possible requirements of the commission, preparation of a 
set of general working drawings to procure estimates, 
preparation of a set of details on a larger scale, a set of full 
size drawings for moulded, carved or ornamental work, and 
a set of all other original drawings and specifications 
required by the commission, supervision of the construc- 
tion of the building, and no payment shall be made to any 
contractor until the certificate of the architect has been 
received by the Secretary of the Treasury that the work has 
been executed in conformity with the contract. The 


architect is also to file a complete set of the drawings in the 
Treasury Department, from which all duplicates shall be 
made, which duplicates shall be paid for out of the appro- 
priation for the building. If the commission recommend, 
a clerk of works shall be appointed. The supervising 
architect is to be the representative of the Government.. 
He is to receive tenders, and, with the approval of the 
architect of the building, shall award the contracts. The 
imposition of a term of ten years’ practice as a condition 
will be hard on young architects, and it could with 
advantage be altered. 


BUILDING is a serious work in most countries, but in 
Ireland it cannot escape the tendency which makes so many 
things grotesque in the western isle. The action brought 
by the Cork Corporation against one of their members, 
Alderman FitTzGERALD, and their own engineer, Mr. 
M‘MULLEN, is likely to be made the subject of further 
litigation, and, therefore, cannot receive much comment, 
but as an example of very funny contracting and super- 
intendence, it comes under another head. From beginning, 
to end everybody seemed to be in a league to create a 
subject for laughter rather than to erect a suitable build- 
ing for municipal use. In June, 1890, the contract 
was signed, the worthy alderman apparently resign- 
ing his seat in order. that he might become 
eligible, although he asserts that was not his object. 
Before the footings were put. in it became evident that all 
parties were disposed to interpret the conditions of contract 
in the most humorous manner. The work was’ continued 
with similar spirit. The alderman, having had amusement 
enough of one sort, returned to the Municipal Council, and, 
as became a citizen, turned round on his own work, and 
exposed the dangers which he had created. After a time 
Corporation and citizens grew tired of such self-sacrificing 
devotion to duty. Thereupon another development, and 
the most hilarious of all, was entered upon. The Corpora- 
tion brought an action in which they claimed 8,o00/. 
from the alderman and a similar sum trom the engineer, 
for breach of contract and loss sustained by negli- 
gence and unskilfulness in the superintendence of the 
work. All the best of the circuit lawyers were engaged in 
the trial, which afforded amusement for a week. The jury 
were unable to agree. The Judge apparently considered 
they declined to do so, and threatened them with constraint. 
At length they came to the conclusion that the work was 
not executed in a workmanlike manner nor in conformity 
with the plans and specifications ; that it was not executed 
to the satisfaction of the engineer ; that Alderman Frrz- 
GERALD was guilty of misrepresentation ; and that the 
engineer did not act with reasonable and proper diligence. 
So far the finding was according to the evidence, but an 
Irish jury cannot follow out a conclusion to its legitimate 
ending. Instead of 8,0o00/, they assessed the damages 
due by the alderman at 62, and declared that the 
20s. lodged in Court was adequate to the loss arising out of 
the engineer’s neglect. In so acting, it was imagined the 


Corporation would be punished, for it was added as. 


a rider, “‘The irregular manner in which the Corporation 
acted in giving the contract to Alderman FITZGERALD has. 
in our opinion disentitled them to substantial damages.” 
No wonder the Judge declared such a verdict to be 
ludicrous. The jury did not remember that they were 
punishing the citizens rather than the Corporation, for if,,as 


| 18 likely, the new wings will have to be rebuilt, it may be 


taken for granted that the money for the contract will not 
be obtained by voluntary subscription among the aldermen 
and councillors. The Corporation are to renew their action, 
and it would be a pity‘that one which is so thoroughly 
Irish should collapse. 
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On the plate of premises, Southampton Street, Strand, 
published on March 27, the architect’s name should have been. 
printed as John T. Woodard. 
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Architectural Hntiquities of tformandy. 


Screen in the Church of Sf. Lawrence 
af Gu. 


HE town of Eu has by some writers been supposed to 
have been the capital of the Gallic tribe mentioned 
in Cesar’s Commentaries, under the name of the 
Essui ; but a conjecture of this description, founded 
altogether upon the similarity of the name, and 

unsupported by any collateral testimony, must be allowed to be 

at best only problematical, and ancient geography presents so 
wide a field for the display of ingenuity and learning, that it is 
in no department of science more necessary to be upon the 
guard against plausible theories. There are others who con- 
tend for the Teutonic origin of the town, and refer to etymology 
with equal zeal and with greater plausibility. The word Eu, 
otherwise spelt Ou or Au, signifies a meadow in Saxon ; and 
the same name was likewise originally applied to the river 

Bresle,* which washes the walls of Eu within a distance of two 

miles from its confluence with the ocean at Tréport.f 

The first mention that occurs of Eu in history is in the 
pages of Flodoard, according to whom the town was in exist- 
ence in the year 925 ; but, whether the Roman or the Saxon 
derivation of its name be preferred, in either case etymology 
would fairly allow the inference that its foundation was con- 
siderably more ancient. During the reign of Louis XI. Eu 
obtained a melancholy celebrity. A report was circulated in the 
summer of 1475 that it was the intention of the English to 
make-a descent upon the coast of France, and to establish 
themselves there for the winter. At the same time this town 
was confidently mentioned as the place where they proposed 
to fix their quarters. To deprive them of such an advantage 
the French monarch had recourse to a measure which could 
only be justified by the most urgent necessity ; he ordered the 
Maréchal de Gamaches to enter the place with four hundred 
soldiers on July 18 and to set fire to the houses of the citizens, 
together with the castle. His commands were executed, and 
the whole was reduced to a heap of ashes, with the exception 
of the churches. The neighbouring towns of Dieppe, St. Valeri 
and Abbeville profited from the misfortunes of Eu, which has 
never recovered its prosperity, notwithstanding the various 
privileges subsequently granted to it. 

From as early a period as the year I1o2 the title of count 
was bestowed by Richard I., Duke of Normandy, upon the 
lords of Eu, who in 1458 received the additional dignity of 
Comtes et Pairs, probably as some recompense for the misery 
inflicted upon the place three years before. In the number of 
these counts was the celebrated Duc de Guise, commonly 
known by the name of Le Balafré. His monument of black 
and white marble in the church of the Jesuits at Eu was ex- 
ecuted by Genoese artists, as was that of his wife, the Duchess 
of Cleves. Both of them have long been subjects of admira- 
tion.t The last of the line of counts of Eu was the Duc de 
Penthiévre, a nobleman of the most estimable character ; the 


* Description de la Haute Normandie, i. p. 45. 

+ ‘‘Le pais d’Auge a tiré son nom de ses prairies, Au, Avv, 
Avve, et Ou, en Allemand, signifient un Pré. . . . Aventin est mon 
témoin dans son explication des noms Allemans. La ville d’Eu, 
située dans des prairies, a tiré son nom de la méme origine. Elle est 
nommée dans les vieux Ecrivains, Auga, Augam, et Aucum ; et dans 
lés auteurs Anglois Ou, d’ott est formé le nom d’Eu. De cette méme 
origine vient le nom d’Au, qu’on a depuis écrit et prononcé O, et que 
‘portent plusieurs Seigneuries de Normandie et d’ailleurs, et qui est le 
méme que celui d’Ou. Ou est une Comté qui a appartenu a ce 
Robert, que Robert du Mont qualifie Comte d’Ou. Ces mots d’Eu, 
d’Au, et d’Ou, se trouv at encore dans la composition de plusieurs 
noms de terres et de eigneuries. Eu, dans le nom d’Eucourt, 
(’Eumesnil, et d’Eulan — terre dans le pais d’Auge, entre la Mare- 
Aupoix et Angerville, © ce nom est le méme, sans aucune différence, 
que celui d’Oelande, isle de la mer Baltique, du domaine de la 
couronne de Suéde. Les Suédois et les Danois prononcent Oelande 
ce que nous prononcons Eulande. Au dans Aubeuf, Aubose, Aumesnil, 
Aumont, Auvillers. Ou dans Ouville. Pour Auge on a dit Alge en 
quelques lieux ; et c’est de 1a que vient le nom d’une terre au pais de 
Bray, qui ne consiste presque qu’en prairies.. Le méme nom d’Auge, 
que portent quelques familles, montre assez qu’il a été appellatif. 
Mais la chartre de confirmation de la fondation de ’Abbaye de 
Saint Etienne, donnée par Henry II., Roy d’Angleterre, le montre 
incontestablement par ces paroles, ‘‘ cum sylva et algia et cum terris.” 
—Huet, Origines de Caen, p. 294. 

t The church of St. Lawrence likewise contained the monuments 
of several distinguished personages, as appears by the following ex- 
tract from the Description de la Haute Normandie, i. p. 72 :—‘* La 
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title was his at the breaking out of the Revolution, and it is not: 
a little to his honour that a writer of the most decidedly 
republican principles could be found in the midst of that stormy 
period to bear the following testimony in his favour :—“ Né au 
milieu d’une cour, ou la corruption et les vices avoient pris le 
nom de la sagesse et des vertus, il dédaigna leurs délices 
funestes ; il repoussa lair empesté de Versailles ; supérieur 4 
leurs prestiges, il oublia sa naissance ; il prouva enfin, par de 
longues années consacrées & faire le bien, qu’il étoit digne d’étre: 
né simple citoyen.”* The castle, the residence of the counts, 
is now converted into a military hospital. 

The abbey of Eu is said to have been founded in 1002 + by 
William, first count of the place, natural son of Richard Sans- 
Peur, Duke of Normandy. It was at its origin dedicated to the: 
Virgin, but, after a lapse of somewhat more than two hundred 
years, was placed under the invocation of St. Lawrence, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. That prelate had in the year 1181 crossed 
into Normandy, with the view of restoring a friendly under- 
standing between the King of Ireland, his brother, and the: 
King of England, and at the moment of his approaching Eu, 
and beholding the lofty towers of the abbey, he is said to have 
exclaimed in strains of pious fervour, “Hzec requies mea in 
seculum seculi: hic habitabo, quoniam elegi eam.” Having 
accomplished the object of his mission, he died shortly after at 
the convent, and was there interred; and the fame of his 
sanctity attracting crowds of devotees to his tomb, he was. 
canonised by a papal bull, dated December 11, 1218, since 
which time the monastery has borne his name. 

The church of St. Lawrence, though no longer abbatial, has. 
been suffered to exist ; even before the Revolution it served at 
once as the church to the convent and to the first parish of Eu. 
The screen here figured, a beautiful specimen of the Decorated 
English architecture, is placed at the entrance of one of the 
chapels. Another chapel contains a Holy Sepulchre, said to 
be superior, in point of the execution of the figures, to any other 
in France. In the south transept is a spirally-banded column 
of extraordinary elegance. The church stands upon _ the 
foundations of an earlier building, erected at the close of the 
twelfth century, and destroyed by lightning in 1426. According 
to the records of the monastery, it was either wholly, or in great 
measure, rebuilt by John de Vallier, the twenty-fourth abbot, 
in 1464.t The following description of the building is borrowed 
from the journal of a very able friend of the writer of this. 
article, who visited Eu in September, 1819 :—“The abbey 
church of Eu is plain and massy on the outside of the nave and 
transepts. The east end of the choir is highly enriched with 
flying buttresses, &c. The windows of the nave are lancet- 
headed and very tall ; on the outside is a circular arch, which 
may be a restoration. The west window has been in three 
lancet divisions, which have been filled up with more modern 
tracery. The nave is singularly elegant; the triforium,. or 
rather the upper tier of arches, is new in design and most 
extraordinary. In the choir the triforium is composed of 
tracery. The north transept is something like Winchester, 
only the arches are Pointed; there are two arches. This. 
arrangement is probably general, as I saw it at Troyes and 
other places. Ina side chapel is an entombment ; the figures. 
as large as life, or nearly so, and richly painted ; quite perfect. 


sont inhumé Jean d’Artois, Comte @Eu, fils de Robert d’Artois,. 
Comte de Beaumont le Roger, et de Jean de Valois, mort le 6 Avril, 
1386: Isabelle de Melun, son épouse: Isabelle d’Artois, leur fille,. 
dans la chapelle de Saint Denys, sous une belle table de marbre noir, 
qui sert de table d’autel: Charles d’Artois, Comte d’Eu, sous l’autel 
de la chapelle de Saint Laurent: Jeanne de Saveuse, sa premicre 
femme: Héléne de Melun, sa seconde femme, dans la chapelle de 
Saint Antoine, dite aujourd’hui de Saint Crépin: le Coeur de Catherine 
de Cléves, Comtesse d’Eu, au bas du Sanctuaire, sous une magnifique 
colonne de marbre noir: N de Bourbon, dit le Duc d’Aumale, 
fils de Louis-Auguste de Bourbon, légitime de France, Duc de Maine, 
mort le 3 Septembre, 1708: enfin Philippe d’Artois, Comte d’Eu, et 
Connétable de France, mort selon son épitaphe a Micalice en Turquie, 
c’est-A-dire Nicopoli, le 16 Juin, 1397. Le Mausolée de celui-ci, qui 
est de marbre, est enfermé dans une espéce de Cage de fer, dont les 
barreaux n’empéchent point qu’on ne puisse en approcher et y porter 
la main. Le Prince y est représenté armé, mais sans casque et sans 
gantelets, pour marquer, dit-on, qwil est mort a la guerre, mais non. 
dans le combat: il a deux petits chiens 4 ses pieds, pour signifier, 
ajoute-t-on, qu’il est mort dans son lit: enfin la grille qui Penvironne 
représente, dit-on encore, quwil est mort en prison. Le monument, 
selon l’Ecrivain de qui j’emprunte ces conjectures, n’a cotité que 
100 livres.” 

* Noel, Zssats sur le Département de la Serne Inféericure, i. p. 84. 

+ Neustria Pia, p. 694. 

t ldid, p. 700. 
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DUMBOWIE ANCIENT: HILL FORT. 


HE Natural History Society of Glasgow made their first 
outing for the season to the ancient hill fort of Dumbowie. 
The party was under the guidance of Mr. Richard: Mackay, and 
were met at the fort by Mr. W. A. Donnelly, of Bowling, the 
discoverer of the fort, who described the various features of the 
structure as revealed by the excavations and sifting, and alluded 
to the valuable assistance given by Dr. Christison to the 
Helensburgh Antiquarian and Natural History Society in con- 
nection with the discovery, to whom, along with Dr. Anderson, 
Edinburgh, who also gave much useful advice, the productions 
found within and outside the fort had been submitted, and were 
now being classified for exhibition in Edinburgh on the occa- 
sion of a lecture to be delivered on the subject there by Mr. 
Adam Miller, F.S.A., ‘of Dumbarton, in April. In some 
quarters, Mr. Donnelly said, adverse criticisms had been passed 
regarding certain features and the antiquity of the fort, but 
excavation and the nature of the finds had conclusively proved 
the correctness of the theories of the Edinburgh experts. On 
the motion of Mr. Mackay, seconded by Professor King, a very 
hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Donnelly. 


DEAD CITIES OF THE FAYUM. 


HEY are dead absolutely, not shrunk to villages like 
Memphis and Thebes, says the Zzmes, but as utterly 
lifeless as the desert which embraces them now. The sown 
land, on whose outermost fringe they lay, has srunk within its 
ancient limits and left their streets and squares and roofless 
houses to be lost under drifts of sand. 
The fact of their entire isolation and one further fact make 
the mounds round the edges of the Faytim singularly worth 
exploring, even as sites go in the basin of the Nile. They have 
not indeed to show the remains of great cities which had a 
more than local fame, but of little centres of life in the richest 
province of Greek and Roman Egypt— small brick towns 
perched on slight eminences above those broad arable fields 
-and marshes, stocked with cattle, which the papyrus tax 
receipts show to have yielded so much to the Imperial revenue. 
Trade of a sort passed through them, when the merchants were 
travelling between the home-capital, Arsinoé-Crocodilopolis, 
and the Oases, and also they came in time to be something of 
health resorts ; for when it was June in the Nile Valley and the 
river had become low and foul, the great sheet of Lake Moeris 
lay broad as ever in the view of these towns, and the winds of 
the Libyan Desert came across its cool waters. Therefore, 
although their walls are but of mud-brick, and they have at best 
a small temple apiece built of any material more sumptuous, 
they stood far above the rank of mere villages, and would be 
worth exploring, even were not each so perfectly preserved 
under the sand as to be a small Pompeii. 

But, as has been said above, there is a further count in 
their favour—briefly, that more than all other sites of Egypt 
these yield papyrus. The famous water-plant was, it seems, 
dirt cheap in the Fayfim, as in the Delta; but, whereas in the 
climate of the latter and under its salt soils the papyrus product 
quickly decays, the Fayiim Desert lies almost within the rain- 

_less area. In the streets and houses on its mounds every 
rubbish heap, every lumber-room has conserved its scraps of 
waste-paper intact, and there is hope of lighting now and again 
on alittle library or record office, or, at least on the torn remains 
of some of the rolls they contained once, not thought worthy to 

_be taken when the town was abandoned. There remains also 
to be added the chance of finding in the tombs a papyrus intact 
between the knees of the dead or serving for his pillow, or even 
broken up and gummed to form a papier-maché coffin. But so 
thoroughly have the cemeteries been plundered in antiquity, 
and so often do the graves lie in damp salt strata, that 
experience has shown the towns themselves to be the happier 
hunting-grounds. 

The native dealers of Cairo and Medinet el Fayim have 
long known these safe and easy sources of spoil, and have 
worked for the benefit of European museums unregarded and 
with no obligation to keep or publish records. Mr. Petrie 
alone has exploited any part of the Fayfim Desert with a 
scientific object, but his efforts were confined to that corner 
where the Bahr Yusuf breaks through from the Nile Valley. 
The topography of all the rest of the circle remained unknown, 
and the miscellaneous collections of Faytim papyri in Cairo, 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris and London have lost half their interest 
and value from the uncertainty as to exactly where or how they 
had been found. It has been reserved to the English Society, 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, to obtain the first precise scien- 


tific facts about these papyrus hoards and the first additions to ! 


our scanty knowledge of the map of the ancient Fayfm. 

, In December last the representatives of the Society, 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth and. Mr. B. P. Grenfell, having 
obtained the concession of a long strip of the northern 
desert fringe, went down into the Faytim and settled on 


the two largest mounds east of the Lake, called by the 
natives Kim Ushim and Kiim el Qatl (ze. “Mound of 
Murder”). To this region the desert routes from the north, 
whether from Nitria or Alexandria or Memphis, must have 
converged on their way to Arsinoé or the Lesser Oasis ; and it 
was not long before the excavators discovered from the papyrus 
documents which were unearthed in the second mound that 
they were, in fact, on the site of Bacchias, a town set by 
Ptolemy (as Bacchis) on the desert road from Alexandria, and 
conjecturally placed hitherto by topographers in all localities. 
but this. In like manner the first-named mound was deter- 
mined to be Karanis, a name read more often on Faytim papyri 
than any other, except Arsinoé, and that of the city which lies at 
Diméh, but, owing to the absence of any record of the provenance 
of those papyri, never until now identified with any particular site. 
Karanis showed abundant evidence of the plundering which had 
produced these papyri, and it yielded far less to the explorers 
this winter than Bacchis; but from its tombs came rather 
unexpectedly certain large fragments found lying loose in the 
sand, of which one is in Latin, the rarest of all scripts on 
papyrus, and three contain portions of Greek literary prose; 
texts not yet identified with any known author. Furthermore, 
there were many scraps of Homer, and such were found also at. 
Bacchis, but these last were exceptions to the rule of non- 
literary documents prevailing on that site. By way of com- 
pensation, however, the diggers of Kim el Qatl were rewarded 
with two fragments of peculiar importance. The first contains 
a large part of a rescript of an emperor, probably Commodus, 
addressed apparently to all provinces and cities of his empire. 
This text is beautifully penned by a local scribe with very 
deficient knowledge of Greek orthography. The second (also 
second century) purports to be a letter written by the Emperor 
Hadrian to a friend on the subject of his own approaching 
death. The fragment seems to be a schoolboy’s copy of 
some once well-known text. Palezeographers rather than the 
general public will welcome the intelligence that a great 
many documents and fragments of documents have been 
found, dated to the first century B.c., a period of which 
hardly any papyri exist. The most part were found in a 
chamber of the temple of the local god of Bacchis, discovered 
and dug out this year, and among them are two little complete 
petitions addressed to the god, whereof one seems to contain 
the prayer of some love-lorn maiden fearful that her beloved 
one may slip through her hands and depart from the city. 
Less pleasing but always of great interest to the student of 
ancient life are the mass of legal documents, memoranda, 
letters and the like which these two towns have yielded. So 
many were found in one spot at Ktim el Qatl that it 
appears probable that the situation of the local record 
office, or at least of the outpourings of its official waste- 
paper baskets, was chanced upon. When papyri_ of this. 
type are found, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred torn, 
they are crumpled up and very dirty, and the required 
smoothing, piecing and cleaning cannot:be dene adequately in 
camp in-the windy Egyptian desert. But enough of these 
tattered relics have been deciphered to show that they will add 
materially to our knowledge of ancient life in the Faytim, and 
that they have that curious interest which first-hand evidence, 
not prepared for the edification of posterity, always possesses. 
Life seems not to have differed much from what it is now in 
Egypt. Petesuchos writes to his mother about the produce of 
a vineyard, and covers seven-eighths of his sheet with saluta- 
tions and farewells, precisely as Achmet would do now. The 
captain of the watch at Karanis writes to the police-officer of 
Senoris demanding that so-and-so be sent to him in custody. 
Receipts for the Imperial taxes abound, and here and there we 
find a petition for relief. Contracts and leases of lands are 
among the commonest of these documents, and the most in- 
structive. 

The papyri are found, as we have said, in the houses for 
the most part, seldom in more than one room, and generally 
among a certain kind of refuse underlying the collapsed thatch. 
The Faytm villagers know this refuse well, and breaking into 
it, redouble their ardour to pick ont the brown scraps which 
they can distinguish infallibly from all others. And there are 
found also household utensils and implements of Roman days, 
many of wood, and preserved here as perhaps nowhere else. 
Like the houses of the fellaheen now, these rooms at Karanis 
and Bacchis seem to have been but scantily furnished at best, 
and much of their contents no doubt was carried away ere the 
place was deserted, but a good deal remains—waxed writing- 
tablets (one found this year had a Greek “copy” set for a 
child), reed-pipes, distaffs, dice (sometimes suspiciously ill- 
squared), toilet implements of all kinds, glass cups and dishes, 
wooden bowls and stamps, and innumerable sealings of wine-jars. 
Coins, as always on Roman sites, were turned up everywhere, 
alike inside and outside the houses ; and three carefully-hidden 
hoards came to light this winter, whereof one, contained in 
three sealed jars beneath the floor of a small brick chamber, 
amounted to no less than 4,265 pieces of Roman bronze ranging 
over many reigns and all in fair condition. 
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In quality no more than antiquity can these Roman objects 
of the Fayim compare with the sumptuous relics of Pharaonic 
times unearthed in the Nile Valley ; but they serve to fill up 
our knowledge of one period of Egyptian history, not less 
interesting than any that preceded it. And inasmuch as either 
from a third century mummy-case or from the verso of a 
contract or from the refuse-heap of a rich man’s house fragments 


of lost literature may be recovered equally on any one of these. 
Fayum sites, it is to be hoped that the Egyptian Exploration 
Fund will not desist from searching them until all possibilities ” 


have been exhausted. One work of a writer of the old comedy, 
not Aristophanes ; one lost play of Aristophanes himself, the 


“ Babylonians,” for instance, or.the “ Banqueters””—-one com- ' 


plete drama by Menander, anything of Sappho, an early copy 
of the Septuagint, a second-century Gospel, the book of Papias 
—these and countless others, even if. mutilated, would in many 
men’s view outweigh nigh all the statues, all the jewels and all 
the inscriptions that ever have been, or ever will be, found in 
Egypt. 
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ST. DUTHUS CHAPEL, TAIN, ROSS-SHIRE. 


oe architecture of this chapel, which is mostly in the 
Decorated English Gothic style, belongs to the four- 
teenth century, the chapel of this date being a rebuilding of 
a previous building either on the same site or near it. It stands 
in a churchyard containing many ancient tombstones, and the 
shrine of the saint was the scene of many pilgrimages from all 
parts of the land, and it is not improbable that some of our 
Scottish kings visited and made costly gifts to this famous shrine. 
Not far from the present chapel are to be seen the ivy- 
covered ruins of another ecclesiastical building in the midst of 
a churchyard, in a dwelling-house of which the patron— 
St. Duthach—was born about the year 1000. 

During the eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 


century, when architectural taste had fallen to the lowest point 


in Scotland, the building suffered much from mutilation, and 
finally, being left uncared for, sustained every wanton injury at 
the hands of boys. But when attention was once fairly called 

to its condition, the inhabitants of 
———....__, Tain, with the Provost at their head, 
took practical steps to clear out the 
chapel and its precincts of the accu- 
mulated rubbish of years, and to 
restore the roof and buttresses, and 
thereafter the tracery of the east 
window. The other windows were 
similarly restored, the floor paved 
_ with flagstones, the Regent Murray's 
oaken pulpit was likewise restored, 
/and finally the restored windows 
_were filled in with stained-glass, 
beautifully designed and executed 
by Messrs.. Ballantyne, Edin- 
burgh. The west window is lofty 
and graceful in proportions. The 
design of the stained-glass is of 
an historical. character, and may 
be best described by the inscription 
/on the window, as follows :—“This 


church was first used for the Re- 
formed Worship when the Scottish 


Parhament of 1560 adopted the 
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Confession of Faith drawn up by 
John Knox and his associates, 
Robert More Munro, seventeenth 
Baron of Fowlis, and Nicholas 
_ Ross, Provost of Tain and Abbot 
_ of Fearn, being the members present 
from Ross-shire. The building 


continued to be used as the parish 


church until 1815, and was after- 
wards left unprotected and ruinous 


for upwards of forty years, when its 
restoration by public subscription 
_ was undertaken and conducted until 


1877 by John Macleod, Provost of 


| Tain. In ‘continuation cf his’ 
efforts and to his memory this 
window has been placed by his son, 
_ George Macleod, 1882.” John Knox 
and the Reformers are seen con- 
fronting the nobles and prelates of 
the Scottish Parliament. These 


restorations and adornments have 
all been executed on an understand- 


ee _ ing with the heritors of the parish to 
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the effect that the building should 
be devoted in time coming to monu- 
mental purposes. A_ brass tablet 
_ below the west window records this 
destination. Several private monu- 
ments had already existed within 


the chapel, and a happy commence- 
ment of its employment for more 
_public and truly historic monu- 
mental purposes has been made by 
the erection in it by public subscrip- 
tion of a double marble monument 
in memory of Patrick Hamilton, 
the martyr abbot of Fearn, and of 
Thomas Hogg, the covenanting 
minister of Kiltearn, one of Tain’s 
most honoured sons. It is placed 
just beneath the east window, and 
beautifully completes the end of the 


_ chapel. 
Altogether St. Duthus Chapel 
may be regarded as a most inte- 


} 
if 


' resting and now very beautiful his- 
_____, torical building. 
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ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


INCE it has become fashionable to fill one’s rooms with 
antique furniture genuine pieces became scarce, and are 
daily becoming moreso The craze isto have everything—books, 
china, silver and furniture—old, and when real old examples 
cannot be obtained reproductions—often the worst of copies— 
are made to do duty, and to the uninitiated no doubt with 
great satisfaction. But there is something about antiques, and 
especially antique furniture, that cannot be reproduced, even 
with old wood and the best of “faking.” It is a pleasure to 
walk through the showrooms of a firm that does not lend itself 
to anything of the kind, and that when any restoration is 
necessary only does so in the most careful and conservative way. 
Messrs. Debenham & Freebody have for some years past made 
a specialty of antiques, and in their galleries are specimens of 
the choicest art from the workshops of the greatest and best 
designers of the eighteenth century, both English and foreign : 
fine china from Nankin, interesting pottery from Japan, Delft, 
English china, and pretty and attractive pieces of English and 
Dutch silver plate, enough to make beautiful, to even the most 
casual observer, any room in whichthey may be placed. It was 
a cardinal point with the eighteenth-century cabinet-makers to 
combine the principles of beauty in form and outline with 
strength, and the whole with grace and lightness, and it is very 
rarely we find one of their works lacking in any of these 
qualities, and-only then when it was distinctly ordered 
by some customer who thought he knew better than the 
maker. Of course, in the selection of good specimens of old 
work the greatest care has to be exercised, as much of it was 
early in the present century despised and put for the use of 
the kitchen and scullery. Many an interesting anecdote could 
be told of out-of-the-way store-rooms and cupboards, where, 
amongst other lumber, have been found beautiful chairs, 
tables and cabinets, and other art treasures. Messrs. 
Debenham & Freebody occasionally reprcduce old designs, 
but never with the object of deception or the desire to make 
new appear old. We saw several of these reproductions, one 
especially noticeable of a very fine and remarkable bureau, 
fitted up with many pigeon-holes and several cleverly arranged 
secret drawers. The most diverse and pretty chair backs 
were fashionable at the end of the eighteenth century. Thomas 
Chippendale seems to have exercised his ingenuity in devising 
new and graceful designs for these ; but, of course, he could 
neither have designed or executed a tithe of those called after 
his name in these days. A whole room is, however, stocked 
with some splendid examples of his work, and those of his 
family, who were all carvers. Thomas Sheraton, with his 
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severe yet graceful style of work is here represented by side- 
boards, bureaus, cabinets and chairs, the latter with the shield 
shape back which he continually used, and on it the Prince of 
Wales’s plume, “reminding us of the two factions, the court 
and the Prince’s party.” A good Sheraton sideboard is 
a thing of beauty and an artistic addition to any room. 
The care shown in the selection of the satin-wood and the 
inlays, and in the beautifully fitted mitres, in the drawers 
that will run without blacklead and in the lines of the taper 
legs, should be patterns for the makers of this age, though we 
are afraid they are not. Pieces of Heppelwhite’s work are rare, 
though we find a few of them at Messrs Debenham & Free- 
body’s. ‘He was, as it were, a connecting link between the 
rococo of Chippendale and Sheraton severity of design,” 
generally of japanned, painted, or lacquered furniture enriched 
with gold and painted medallions Indeed, he constantly 
advises that his furniture may be “inlaid, painted, or varnished ” 
Going from furniture to its accessories, we Saw a few good 
grandfather’s clocks, and good ones are rare, the supply having 
stopped short. The prevailing design seems to have entered 
into every detail, and mirrors and toilet-glasses were no excep- 
tion to this rule. In one of the showrooms we noticed 
several of these, quaint in design, with shaped front, and having 
the original bevelled plate in them. Prettily chased, old brass 
fenders, copper and brass coal-scuttles, brass lantern clocks, 
even to brass Georgian lionhead and other antique knockers, 
tea-caddies, knife-boxes, lamps and urns went to make 
up a choice collection of antique and artistic furniture 
that has taken a long time to bring together, and only the 
marvellous combination of lightness and strength has, for- 
tunately, preserved to the present more examples than would 
have otherwise been possible. 


M Ernest Duez, the painter of the large triptych in the 
Luxembourg gallery representing scenes in the life of St. 
Cuthbert, died on Saturday from a sudden congestion of the 
brain while out on his bicycle in the forest of St. Germain, 
He was born in Paris.in 1843. 


The Huxley Memorial Committee, who have decided to 
strike a medal for award by the Royal College of Science, 
London, and possibly for other purposes, desire to obtain the 
design, if possible, by competition. The honorary secretary of 
the committee, who will furnish particulars, is Professor G. Ee 
Howes, Royal College of Science, South Kensington. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE.* 


ifs venturing to offer a few remarks on this subject, I do so 

not with the hope of being able to present anything but 
what has in substance often been stated before. _ The prin- 
ciples on which domestic or any other kind of architecture are 
based never change. They are the same to-day as when the 
first constructions of man worthy of the name of architecture 
were built. But the applications of those principles are ever 
changing, and will continue to do so as long as man continues 
a builder. 

This fact renders apology needless. Moreover, apart from 
the deeply absorbing interest with which the subject is invested 
on its own account, it must ever be a living question with 
architects, since in the very nature of things the larger part of 
the average architect’s own living is directly connected with it. 

Domestic architecture may very well be considered in two 
aspects, the first general and the second specific or individual. 
The former may be likened to the case of a man who, from 
some eminence looks out upon a scene of nature’s making. 
As his eye travels over space, trees, hills, valleys, brooks and 
ponds all combine to form a scene of beauty charming alike 
to vision and to sense. The second aspect is likened to the 
same man who, having descended from his vantage-ground, 
concentrates his sight and attention on the foliage of some 
specific tree or the entrancing beauty of some particular flower. 
This little analogy, however, is only relatively correct, as it 
must be admitted that the architectural achievements-of man 
seldom, if ever, bear a favourable comparison with those of 
nature’s architect. 

Taking up, then, our subject in its general aspect, the im- 
pression produced on the mind cf an observant person by our 
residential architecture depends largely not only on the build- 
ings themselves, but on their approaches and surroundings, the 
disposition of trees and shrubbery and the arrangement of the 
walks and terraces. That these most important adjuncts to 
architecture are often overlooked or entirely ignored cannot be 
disputed, and yet their importance can hardly be over- 
estimated. It would perhaps not be too much to say that 
many dwellings, beautiful in themselves, are so marred and 
disfigured by their surroundings that their intrinsic architectural 
worth is almost wholly unknown, while many another house, 
commonplace and inartistic in design, is so beautified by the 
accessories of landscape as to attract and delight the eye of 
all beholders. 

Especially in outlying: or rural districts has the architect 
opportunities to obtain pleasing effects impossible in the case 
of city dwellings. Here not only does the unlimited ground 
area admit of landscape architecture in perfection, but the 
natural and topographical characteristics of the site will, in the 
hands of a:skilful and judicious artist, furnish the keynote of 
the design for the dwelling, and form the basis of a combina- 
tion beautiful and satisfying because of the perfect concord of 
all its parts. If the location is rugged and precipitous and the 
horizon sharply broken by the peaks of tall pines or rocky 
crags, every sense of fitness and harmony would be violated by 
a design in which the prevailing lines were long and level and 
all features of the building uniform and symmetrical. 

We would look rather for an irregular treatment — high 
roofs and pinnacles, a broken angular sky-line and a general 
air of rough vigour and strength. On the other hand, should 
the site be on the seashore, low and flat with level sand beach 
and horizon unbroken either towards land or water, then a 
long, straight roof line, broad verandahs and a general hori- 
zontality of style and restfulness of feeling would seem to be 
compatible with the surroundings. On the materials with 
which buildings are constructed and the colours of those 
materials much also will depend if a pleasing, artistic and 
harmonious effect would be produced. 

In the case of the dwelling with weird and rugged environ- 
ment rough stone or brick of quiet hues for the walls and a dull, 
dark roof would seem most suitable ; while for the house on 
the seashore or among green fields and shady gardens, lighter 
and more cheerful materials might be used, with brighter and 
more varied colouring. 

Nor is the principle here laid down to be applied only to 
rural work. If we examine any architecture recognised as of 
superior merit, either in this or older lands, we will find the 
treatment adopted wholly due to natural surroundings and 
climatic influence, and this is doubtless the chief secret of 
architectural success. The methods of building were not based 
on mere whim or fancy, but were the direct result of the prac- 
tical principles of utility and common sense controlled by a 
highly cultivated taste for the beautiful. 

Take, for example, the countries of Holland and Belgium, 
or the northern parts of France. Here a picturesque and 
strongly-marked sky-line is a striking characteristic of their 
buildings, a characteristic which may be clearly traced to the 


* A paper by Grant Halliwell, read before the Architec‘ural 
Guild of Toronto, and published in the Canadian Architect, 


natural forces just alluded to. The admiration generally 
bestowed on these buildings, not to speak of their reproduction 
in many other lands, bears testimony to their excellence. 

As another notable illustration of the same principle, take 
the architecture of southern Europe, universally conceded to 
rank amongst the finest architectural achievements of man. In 
this case the prevailing atmospheric conditions are clear air 
and bright sunshine, conditions admirably suited to accentuate 
the contrasts of light and shade. With a keen appreciation of 
these facts the builders of Italy, for instance, employed methods 
well calculated to obtain excellent results. Projecting balconies 
and deeply-recessed wall openings, fine and delicately-moulded 
or carved. ornament, the free use of colour and everything 
executed in harmonious and suitable materials, all combine to 
produce buildings which have for ages been an unending 
source of pleasure and delight. 

Until these fundamental principles govern the architecture 
of our own country, we cannot hope for similar success. In 
studying these fine examples of old work with a view to improve- 
ment, it is not the combination of external features, perfect as 
that is, nor yet the exquisite refinement of detail, much as he 
may learn from it, that should engross the’ student’s attention. 
Unless the principles underlying the surface are not only dis- 
covered but actually put into. practice, but little good will be 
accomplished. | 

Suppose one of the well-known facades of Venice, with its 
profusion of delicate ornament, its glowing colours, the pro- 
jecting features shining with light, the recessed doorways 
darkened in shadow, and the whole reflected in the blue waters 
of the Grand Canal. Suppose such a facade transported to one 
of the streets of a northern town. Imagine those baleonies 
decorated with huge icicles, the interstices of carving and 
ornament filled with snow. Instead of bright light and deep 
shadow a dull flat appearing front backed by a duller sky, and 
we have about as incongruous a picture as the mind could 
conjure up. 

_ This may be an exaggerated case, but is not a similar 
mistake, only in lesser degree, too commonly made, with the 
result that the whole tone of our architecture is correspondingly 
lowered? 

Among the chief characteristics of any town are the dis- 
position and contour of the streets, the sky-line formed by the 
roofs of the buildings, the chimneys, gables and lines of cor- 
nices. The architect who has the knowledge and skill to take 
advantage of broken or uneven sites, to bring the various 
features of his design into harmony or pleasing contrast with 
the adjoining buildings or the landscape is to be congratulated. 
Were this taste and skill more frequently displayed there would 
be far less of that painful incongruity and discord with which 
the usual unpicturesque and prosaic conglomeration of roofs 
and stacks and gables offends, often unknowingly, the eye. 

In. this connection it will not be out of place to refer to a 
very common fault in street architecture, that is, the treatment 
of flankages. How many instances can we recall when the 
flank wall of some dwelling rears its ungraceful sky-line 
obtrusively above the roofs of adjoining houses? Apparently 
all the resources of its architect were exhausted on the front, 
leaving not a single idea to expend upon the flank, which stands 
grim and bare, a lasting disfigurement and reproach. 

Such treatment as this is an infringement of the unwritten 
law of decency and good taste. Surely something might have 
been done to make the plain wall tolerable to the eye, even by 
merely carrying the lines of cornice or mouldings along the 
sides by means of stone bands or brick sailing courses, to say 
nothing of some simple design in panel or arcade, either flush 
or slightly sunk ; and just here the writer would like to express 
his appreciation of a very simple, inexpensive, and to his mind 
pleasing and effective example in the case of a prominent store 
building in our own city whose immense and towering flank has 
been thus treated. 

Another general impression made on the mind of the 
observer of our domestic architecture is that of its variety. In 
some of the finest cities in Europe, notably Paris, fault has been 
found with the monotonous effect produced by the similarity in 
design of its buildings. With some few exceptions that is not 
a prevailing condition on this side the Atlantic. A close study 
of nature reveals the marvellous beauties of variety, and in 
following her example we are not likely to err. While, however, 
nature gives countless examples of both variety and contrast 
she never violates the laws of harmony, and this is where our 
mistakes are most en évidence. 

The eclectic tendency of our designers, added to the whims 
and caprices of a builder, result in the most striking discords, 
Buildings of diametrically opposite style are placed side by 
side. The colour in which one house may be decorated com- 
pletely kills both itself and the unfortunate neighbours. This 
lamentable result would not be nearly so common were the 
buildings separated from each other by even a narrow stretch 
of landscape or shrubbery, but the insane desire to crowd the 
greatest number of houses on the smallest possible area of 
ground greatly magnifies the evil. 
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' The distinction between variety and difference is a wide 
one, and it is quite possible to secure the greatest variety as 
well as the most marked contrasts, without those harsh and 
discordant effects so frequently seen, did those who are respon- 
sible for the design bring judgment and taste and study to bear 
on the problem. 

Let us now very briefly consider domestic architecture in its 
‘individual or specitic aspect, that is, the study of a dwelling in 
itself, We will, I think, find this aspect to be fully as interest- 
ing as the broader or more general one we have been discuss- 
ing. Under this heading much indeed might be said. We 
might with interest and no little profit sketch the various stages 
through which the habitations of man have progressed from 
‘the earliest examples down to our own day. We might discuss 
the suitability and adaptability of the different styles of archi- 
tecture for domestic buildings. But the barest outline of these 
facts or theories would extend a paper such as this beyond all 
reasonable limits. We will confine our observations on. this 
occasion to a brief consideration of how the main uses for which 
a dwelling is erected may be architecturally expressed ; in other 
words, attempt to analyse the principles on which house-build- 
ing, from an esthetic point of view, is based. * 

Among the numerous uses of a dwelling-house, shelter, rest 

and comfort probably come first. Family privacy and hos- 
pitality are likewise important considerations. In design the 
ideal dwelling should fully and unmistakably express these 
facts and sentiments, not to speak of such others as the specific 
habits or tastes of its occupants may call for. This great 
variety of sentiment, in the full expression of which domestic 
architecture has its highest possibilities, furnishes an opportunity 
for artistic treatment of almost unlimited scope. 
_ But while the sentiments just alluded to are primarily in the 
interest of the occupier of the house, the commonest ties of 
humanity demand that a selfish thought of his own interests 
should not be the only motives which actuate the house-builder. 
‘He should be as considerate of his neighbours as he would like 
them to be of him, and even the general public should by no 
means be forgotten. 

Nor does public spiritedness and friendly consideration for 
others even in the matter of house-building go without its due 
reward, The man who thus thinks of others than himself will 
have not only the inward satisfaction that such actions invari- 
ably bring ; he will set an example that others will follow, to the 
general improvement and thus ultimate benefit of the whole 
locality, to say nothing of the. greatly improved chances of 
selling property that has been thus brought favourably to the 
public notice. 
~ Let us now inquire how the sentiments expressive of home 
life are to be proclaimed, not in words, but in the more endur- 
ing materials of construction. To take the one we have first 
mentioned, viz. shelter. How this can be most clearly ex- 
pressed will depend largely on the climatic conditions obtaining 
in the specific case. If protection from the burning rays of the 
sun or the downpouring of heavy rains is the chief considera- 
tion, broad verandahs and roofs with spreading eaves would 
naturally be appropriate. Is resistance to the violence of the 
wind and storm most necessary, then projections of less extent, 
and the use of stone or brick and other materials suggestive of 
strength and. durability might be used to advantage. 

To continue in order the next sentiment is rest. One might 

well ask, How many of .our homes suggest this primal senti- 
ment in their external appearance? Precious few, and_yet 
what architectural expression can be more.appropriately given 
to the dwelling-place of man? Why is_ this? Doubtless 
because it is most difficult of attainment. One need scarcely 
say that many of our grandest, most expensive and most 
elaborately built houses are complete failures in this respect. 
_. Here artistic ability and cultivated taste may well expend 
their best efforts. It is useless to lay down rules in such a 
case, but a suggestion or two may be offered which will perhaps 
form a base on which to work. 

Rest or repose in buildings may be obtained in a variety of 
ways. Simplicity and breadth of treatment are of the first 
importance. By skilful composition the various parts of even a 
complex structure may be so arranged and grouped as to pro- 
duce a complete whole, the general purpose of which is easily 
and quickly though perhaps unknowingly comprehended by 
mind and eye. It is impossible to give an air of quiet restful- 
ness to a house whose facades are full of features—bays and 
turrets and balconies, windows large and small, square and 
round distract the eye and weary the brain in a hopeless search 
for something on which to rest. 

A certain proportion of plain wall surface is an indispen- 
sable condition ; without it repose is unattainable. A judicious 
use of materials, bearing in mind their colours, will also be most 
helpful in imparting: the expression of rest to a building ; 
those that convey the impression of stability and equipoise, 
the more sombre colours below, the lighter and brighter above. 

Comfort, the next quality to be considered, should also be 
clearly expressed. Here good workmanship is of paramount 
importance. Nothing could be more destructive to a sense of 


| comfort than flimsy or cheap materials put together in a careless 


or slovenly manner. Windows should be of-proper size, con- 
venient shape and in suitable positions. An air of spacious- 
ness, or at all events an avoidance of anything approaching a 
cramped appearance. Ample bays and verandahs will add 
much to the air of comfort. 

Privacy—this most important point is too often neglected. 
The house is for the use of the family, not for the public or even 
the near neighbours. If circumstances will allow it, the build- 
ing should be kept well back from street line, and in any case 
the exercise of judgment and thoughtfulness in arranging the 
levels and positions of windows will do much to secure this 
most desirable property. 

There are many other sentiments which might most appro- 
priately be expressed in the exterior design of a house, but time 
forbids reference to more than the remaining one of those 
before mentioned—hospitality. This quality is also not to be 
overlooked, or a most serious defect will be apparent. 

It is quite frequently the case that on approaching a house 
the entrance is the last feature to catch the eye, a feature which, 
perhaps more than any other, impresses an important character 
on the building to which it belongs. It is the entrance which 
stamps on any house an air either of hospitality or exclusive- 
ness. A cramped insignificant door or one not easily seen from 
the street as certainly conveys the latter impression as a wide, 
inviting and prominent entrance augurs a hospitable reception 
to the approaching guest. The doorway should not only be 


plainly visible to the passer-by, but a due regard for comfort 


and shelter in the shape of a projecting portico or recessed 
entrance of generous dimensions will not fail to add greatly to 
the attractiveness -of any home. 

These phonetic qualities of architecture may be as clearly 
impressed on the humble cottage as on the lordly manor. 
Because every man’s house is his castle is no reason why every 
modest home should ape the pretentiousness of a palace. We 
have too many instances of this. It is, perhaps, one of the 
most frequent and. offensive infractions of the laws of good 
taste. If instead of striving after conspicuousness, the chief 
aim of our architects was quiet dignity and simplicity, with a 
due regard for the environments of the home, doubtless we 
should soon see a very marked improvement in the general and 
specific character of our domestic architecture. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixty-sixth meeting is to be opened in Liverpool on 
September 16, under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
Lister, M.D., F.R.C.S., president of the Royal Society, and the 
local committee are well in advance with their arrangements. 
The honorary local secretaries, are Messrs. W. A. Herdman, 
J. C. Thompson and W. E. Willink; and they have issued the 
usual circular of invitation to present members. ‘They state 
that invitations have been sent to the most eminent men of 
science in America and on the Continent, a number of whom, 
representing various branches of science, there is reason to 
believe will accept the invitation. The Corporation of Liverpool 
and the leading scientific and educational institutions have 
signified their desire to take part in the entertainment of the 
Association, and the principal works, docks and warehouses will 
be open for inspection during the meeting. Excursions will 
be organised to places of special interest in the’ district 
around Liverpool, such as the Cheshire salt mines, the 
Lancashire coalfields,, Hilbre Island, Bidston Observatory, 
some of the old county halls, the Vyrnwy Waterworks, 
Chester and North Wales. A marine dredging expedition will be 
made from Liverpool, and longer trips are being arranged to 
the Isle of Man and to the English lakes at the conclusion of 
the meeting. , The reception-room will be in St. George’s Hall, 
which is in the centre of the town and close to the chief railway 
stations, and about half of the sections will meet in that 
building and the immediate neighbourhood, while the remaining 
sections will be placed in University College, which is within 
half a mile of the reception-room. The lecture theatres and 
laboratories of the college will be available for demonstrations 
and for experimental illustration, and a loan museum will be 
formed in connection with the biological department for the 
exhibition of specimens and preparations bearing upon papers 
read before the Association. The evening addresses will be 
delivered in the Philharmonic Hall. One of the conversaziones 
will be held in the Town Hall, and the other in the Museum 
and Walker Art Galleries, where the autumn exhibition will at 
that time be on view. / 

There are to be the full number of ten sections, including 
Physiology, started at Oxford and suspended last year, and 
Botany, started at Ipswich last year. The presidents of sec- 
tions nominated by the council are as follows :—Section A, 
Mathematical and Physical Science—Professor J. J. Thomson, 
M.A.; D.Sc., F.R.S.; Section B, Chemistry—Mr. Ludwig Mond, 
PLDs FiRiS: ViP-CS.3;Section ©, Geology—Mr. J. E. Marr, 
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M.A., F.R.S., Sec.G.S.; Section D, Zoology—Professor E. B. 
Poulton, M.A., F.R.S.; Section E, Geography-—Major Leonard 
Darwin, Sec.R.G.S.; Section F, Economic Science and Statistics 
—the Right Hon. Leonard H. Courtney, M.P.; Section G, 
Mechanical Science—Sir C. Douglas Fox, M.Inst.C.E.; Sec- 
tion H, Anthropology—Mr. Arthur J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A.; 
Section I, Physiology—Mr. W. H. Gaskell, M.D., F.R.S.; 
Section K, Botany—Mr. D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

With reference to the scientific excursion to the Isle of Man, 
it is proposed that it should extend over several days, probably 
from September 24 to 28. It is suggested that the party should 
break up into several sections (geologists, zoologists, archzo- 
logists, botanists, &c.), to be conducted by competent leaders 
over those parts of the island which offer special attractions 
for scientific study. The geology of the island is varied and 
interesting, especially as regards igneous and glacial formations 
and fossil-bearing carboniferous limestones ; the prehistoric, 
Scandinavian and other early remains are celebrated; the 
marine fauna and flora are abundant, and the presence of the 
Liverpool Marine Biological Station at Port Erin affords 
facilities for dredging expeditions and other biological work. 
A small committee of the Isle of Man Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society has been formed, to act along with the 
local secretaries in arranging the programme and in choosing 
local leaders, and it would greatly facilitate the preliminary 
work if the committee could be enabled to form some estimate 
of the numbers likely to take part in the excursion. The cost 
will probably-not exceed 3/. for the return journey from Liver- 
pool and the four or five days in the island, but a detailed 
programme will be issued later on. 

The office of the local secretaries is 5 Fenwick Street, 
Liverpool, to which communications and inquiries may be 
addressed, 

The members have now had time to scrutinise the official 
record of the proceedings at the Ipswich meeting. It is a solid 
volume of about 1,000 pages, including the rules, the lists of 
officers at all the meetings, and thelistof members. The care 
required in editing and printing the book must make great 
demands on the vigilance of the assistant secretary and the 
typographical resources of Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., the 
printers. The address of the president, Sir Douglas Galton, 
and the addresses of the presidents of nine out of the ten 
sections—physiology being omitted last year—are of course 
given in full. There are few records more suggestive of the 
evolution of the sciences than the pages which give the names 
of the presidents and secretaries of the sections at successive 
meetings and show the changes made in the constitution of the 
sections and the gradual addition to their number. For example, 
geology and geography are at first combined, and in 1851 geo- 
graphy becomes independent. Statistics stand alone till 1856, and 
then take on and give priority to economic science. The more 
numerous changes are in the biological sciences—zoology, 
botany, physiology and anatomy. In 1894 at Oxford physiology 
was made an independent section, including experimental 
pathology and experimental psychology; and last year at 
Ipswich botany stood alone as a section. The bulk of the 
volume consists of a mass of detailed and technical information 
which can only be vaguely indicated in newspaper reports of 
the meeting. This information is embodied in about fifty 
reports by committees on the state of science, including many 
statistical tables, lists and graphic illustrations. For the second 
time the report of the conferences of delegates of corresponding 
societies appears in the volume for the year, instead of a year 
late—a change which increases the utility of the conferences. 
The personal contributions printed in full, by special order, are 
Professor R. Warrington’s paper on “How shall Agriculture 
best receive Help from Science?” Mr. W. Whitaker’s paper on 
¢ Some Suffolk Wells ;” and a paper by Mr. Joseph Francis on 

The Dip of the Underground Palzozoic Rocks at Ware and 
Cheshunt.” Abstracts are given of many other papers, and 
there is a very complete index to subjects and to contributors, 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


AG the quarterly meeting of the Glastonbury Archeological 
Society Mr. Alderman Bulleid, C.C., the president, made 
the following interesting and important statement with regard 
to the preservation of the ruins of this abbey :—I am very glad 
.to be able to say, as an archeologist and as a lover of the 
abbey, that the newcomer to the abbey will act upon different 
principles to the late ones. I heard to-day (March 24) with 
great delight that Mr. Buckle, the diocesan architect, has been 
called in and instructed to make such alterations or erect such 
buildings or supports to the crypt of the abbey as must preserve 
it for future years. Mr. Stanley Austin, who is now the owner 
of the abbey, has made up his mind to do what has not been 
done for some time past—to treat with great kindness and 
discrimination the ruins of our abbey. If you have been in the 
crypt of late years, you must have noticed that small portions 


of the vaulting have given way.. A contract has actually been 
entered into this very day to do what is necessary. to preserve 
the ruins from further loss and decay. I am sure this is very 
satisfactory, and I am very glad of having the opportunity of 
stating that fact to you. I have felt grieved for many years 
past to see portions of the abbey fall into decay and ruin, which 
might have been prevented by some little expenditure and 
care. In future means will be taken to preserve them ina 
better state than the past. 

This action of Mr. Stanley Austin is commendable, and 
should be keenly appreciated not only by archzeologists, but by 
the townspeople of Glastonbury, seeing that the ruins of the 
famous Benedictine abbey attract visitors to their town from all 
parts of the globe. Mr. Stanley Austin’s action, too, in, pre- 
serving these historical ruins has been prompt, for he only 
succeeded to their possession on March 15, on which day his 
father died at the ripe age of eighty-five. Strictly speaking, it 


might be said he only entered into possession on Thursday, * 


March 19, the day on which his father was buried, and 
accorded a public funeral. 


. "GENERAL. 


Alderman R. Farley has promised a donation of 250/ to 
the fund being raised for erection of a new church in Beeches 
Road, West Kromwich, the amount to be payable in five yearly 
instalments of 50/.each. , The first instalment has been handed 
to the curate in charge of the parish. 

The Presentation Portrait of ex-Preceptor Dickson, of 
Glasgow, is to be painted by Mr. W. Q. Orchardson. The 
portrait is to be three-quarter length for the Corporation 
galleries, and for the family the replica will be half-length. 

The Dean and Chapter have contributed 1,00c/. towards 
the fund for the repair of the roof of Winchester Cathedral, 
which is estimated to cost 7,000/, Lord Northbrook, as lord- 
lieutenant of the county, has also contributed 1,000/. 


An Exhibition of architectural drawings was opened to the 
public at the Manchester City Art Gallery on Monday, 


The Place Malesherbes, in Paris, in which the statue of 
Alexandre Dumas is placed, will also contain a statue of the 
father, General Dumas, and of his son, the dramatist, who died 
recently. 

The Manchester School Board have adopted the plans 
of Messrs. Potts, Sons & Pickup for the new central school 
in Whitworth Street. The land and buildings will cost about 
40,0007. 

Mrs. M. C. Bagnall, Oakeley Newland, has offered a set 
of specimen Roman coins from the great hoard of Roman 
coins (18,000) lately found in Herefordshire for the Museum of 
Ludlow. The offer was accepted with the thanks of the 
Corporation. 

The Vaults beneath the church of St. Mary, Moorfields, 
will have to be underpinned, at a cost of about 1,coo/. 


A Fund has been opened for the purpose of presenting to 


the Chelsea Public Library the bronze statuette of Sir Thomas 
More, by Herr Ludwig Cauer, of Berlin, which was seen in last 
year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy. At present no public 
memorial exists of Sir Thomas More. The amount required 
is 120/, 

Professor Seeley, F.R.S., will begin the summer course 


of lecture excursions with the London Geological Field Class at ° 


the end of April. The subject of the series will be ‘“ The 
Physical Geography and Geology of the Thames and fits 
Tributaries.” This is the eleventh annual course. . 
Mr. W. T. Connor delivered his presidential address at 
the opening meeting of the new session of the Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association on the subject of “ Planning.” 


At the Meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court 
thirty-six applications for warrant were made, and out of that 
number authority to erect or alter was given in eighteen cases. 
An application tor warrant was made by Mr. Peter S. Camp- 
bell for the erection of a temporary theatre in Grove Street. 
The application was opposed on the ground that the amenity 
of the district would be interfered with, and that there would 
be considerable danger from fire. The Dean of Guild said the 
case would have to be continued, because they had not had 
opportunity of examining the plans. He believed the building 
was to be a wooden one, and in his opinion that was hardly up 
to the modern requirements for such a building. 

At Scarborough a Local Government Board inquiry has 
been held with reference to the application of the Corporation 
to borrow 4,15c/. for the construction of a:bridge over the 
Scarborough and Whitby Railway at Wykeham Street ; 2,4104 
for works of sewerage; 775/. for purposes of street improve- 
ments ; 230/. for the erection of a cottage on the Weaponness 
estate ; and 502/ for the erection of public lavatories on the 
South Foreshore. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue Leeds City Council have decided to expend 28,1357. 
on a fever hospital at Manston. This will be at the 
rate of 236/. per bed, and allowing 2,000 cubic feet for 
each patient. The committee found that in Newcastle the 
cost was 280/. per bed, in Nottingham 2612, and in Glasgow 
220/, per bed. In Hull, where the building is two storeys 
high, the cost was 162/. a bed. The Council have an 
hospital in Beckett Street which cost only 140/. a bed, but 
it is supposed to be dear at that rate, for the mortality in it 
averages 12 per cent. In the Manston hospital the cost of 
the land is not included ; if that be counted the price per 
bed rises to 318/. 


THE paper on “ The Asiatic Element of the Tribes of 
Southern Mexico,” which was read by Mr. O. H. Howartu 
before the Anthropological Institute on Tuesday, treated of 
a subject which has long puzzled ethnologists as well as 
archeologists. No definite origin had ever been assigned 
to the decorative art of Mexico and Guatemala, which was 
of a very high class, and no key had ever been obtained to 
_ the very elaborate and magnificent stone inscriptions which 
had been found decorating the great palaces that had been 
gradually unearthed in the midst of the jungle in various 
parts of Mexico and Central America. Mr. Howartu 
had himself the strongest opinion, after several years of 
observation of this work, that it was traceable to an 
Asiatic source, and he suggested that there was no 
subject in the whole range of antiquity which was better 
worth careful study than the possible tracing of this 
splendid decorative ait of Central America through the 
various countries of Asia, with a view to determining the 
question whether or not any features of it could be 
positively identified with those which were known to exist 
- in the earliest dynasties of Egypt. The probabilities that 
this was the fact were much stronger to his mind than any 
- probability that the work arose from an_ independent 
source. Suchan identity, once established, would open up 
a volume of history equal in interest to any that had ever 
been divulged to antiquarian research. He hoped that the 
chance of better establishing the historical connection 
which he had endeavoured to point out would not be per- 
mitted to vanish with the lapse of time and the advance in 
civilisation in the Central American Republics. The 
material for so doing was still so plentiful that a serious 
study of the people, past and present, could not fail to bring 
its recompense. But it would not last indefinitely nor, he 


feared, very long. Each line of railway that extended its. 


length into the untouched lands was, from the archzeologist’s 
point of view, an arm of destruction. They all desired to 
witness the extinction of barbarism, but there was something 
worth saving before the new broom had swept away the 
dust of ages. 


Aw analysis of the contents of the last Salon by M. 
TURQUAN gives some remarkable results. There were 
4,565 works of all descriptions exhibited which were con- 
tributed by 3,578 artists. The majority were represented 
by a single work, but 987 artists were fortunate in having 
two works each. Two hundred architects were represented 
by 244 designs. It is noteworthy that out of 3,578 artists 
no less than 1,344, or about 37 per cent., were strangers. 
From Great Britain were 194, Belgium 151, Italians 125, 
United States 108, Austria 101, Germany 97, Russia 89, 
Denmark 64, Switzerland 65. So much hospitality is most 
creditable, and we fear that if 194 French artists sent 
pictures in return to Burlington House not more than 
four, if so many, would find their works exhibited. 
That Great Britain should be at the head of the 
foreigners in numbers at least suggests the productiveness 
of this country in art. M. Turquawn has further ascer- 
tained that the department of the Seine is the most 
fertile of all in France. No less than 935 artists who 
exhibited last year can be claimed as belonging to it, the 
ratio being 30 per 100,000 inhabitants. The south of 
France is supposed to be an artistic region, but from the 


Cote d’Or there were only 36 artists, and the ratio is only a 
third of the Seine. In the Haute-Garonne the ratio was a 
little higher. Brittany, although containing so many Celts, 
produces few artists, not more than 1 per 100,000. 
M. TurQuaN concludes that districts near large rivers are 
the most productive of artists. But he recognises that 
statistics only suggest the mystery but do not interpret it. 
Over 600 ladies were exhibitors, and they appeared in all 
departments with the exception of architecture. They 
formed 17 per cent. of the total number of artists, but if 
calculated on the basis of exhibitors in the sections of 
designs, enamels, “cartons,” &c., in which their works were 
most numerous, the proportion rose to 48 per cent. 


AN excellent guide for all who have to form letters has 
been published by GrorcE BELL & Sons. It is entitled 
‘“‘ Alphabets,” a manual of lettering for the use of students, 
with historical and practical descriptions. The author, 
Mr. E. F. STRANGE, says the preparation of it has been a 
task of extreme pleasure to him, and that is evident from 
the style and care taken with the 200 illustrations which 
represent varieties of lettering from Roman times to our 
own. Modern type-founders, who seek after legibility 
above all qualities, rarely reproduce old forms exactly, but 
with manuscript lettering tnere is a different aim. Old 
Roman is accordingly coming again into favour, and when 
inscriptions engraved on stone are taken as models, it is 
generally excellent. A little irregularity in the width of 
letters is allowable with it. But there are cases where 
irregularity is out of place. Some of the older Ordnance plans 
show admirable letters, but they are on type bases, and 
are not suggestive of handwork. Where it is allowable to 
suggest letters formed with a brush or a pen, so much 
rigidity is not becoming ; but it is not always safe to 
imitate pen or brush-work ona copper-plate. Process-work 
allows freedom, and consequently it has helped to popularise 
varieties of lettering which to many of the old scribes would 
appear as an excess of license. But close imitations of 
type lettering are generally waste of labour, and in forming 
letters by hand there should be something introduced 
which will excuse the supplanting of the type-founder’s 
work. Mr. STRANGE has supplied an abundance of models 
which will be found suggestive, but his book must not be 
confounded with the pattern-books of engravers and 
teachers of calligraphy. It will serve as an aid for artistic 
lettering, but hardly as a guide for what is known as 
“commercial work,” which is most in demand §in this 


country. 


At the annual conventions of the American Institute of 
Architects, the next of which will be held at Nashville in 
October, it is proposed to introduce a novelty in the pro- 
ceedings. A general discussion on some subject involving 
the higher interests of the profession will take place. The 
subject selected for the Nashville Convention is “The 
Influence of Iron and Steel Construction and of Plate Glass 
on the Development of Modern Style.” It is expected that 
a limited number of members will prepare essays, which will 
lead to a discusSion. We imagine most of the papers will 
be taken as read, for there is so much to be seen in an 
American city that the members attending a convention 
generally endeavour to attend as short a time as possible 
at the meetings. 


A PAPER was read before the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland on Monday, by Mr. J. Urquuart, on the seals 
of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. He exhibited a col- 
lection of drawings of them compiled by Mr. C. S. 
Davipson, which contained 182 obverses and twenty-eight 
reverses, being the most complete set of representations of 
burgh seals of Scotland of which the author was aware. 
Most of the seals are heraldic, about forty bear figures 
of patron saints, several represent religious devices or inci- 
dents connected with the town, and some have contented 
themselves with adopting the arms of a powerful local 
family. A number date from the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and some are gems of heraldic beauty and 
art, while at the same time they possess great 
historical interest. In view of the frequent changes which 
appear in the seals of the same burghs, it seems strange 
that so few have been registered at the Lyon Office. 
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PETRARCH AND THE RENAISSANCE. 


S Francesco pt Perracco was born in 1304 and 
lived for seventy years, he was the contemporary 
not only of CHaucer, Boccaccio and RrEnNz1, but of many 
of the artists who represented the early Renaissance in 
Italy. He acknowledges, however, to have known only 
two of the painters. ‘‘ Two excellent painters have I known,” 
he writes in one of his epistles ; ‘‘one was GIOTTO, a citizen 
of Florence, the other was SimonE Memmi.” As the son 
of one of Dante’s fellow exiles, PETRARCH might have 
some regard for GrorTo, although it must be allowed that 
the poet always treated Dante's works with an indifference 
which suggested there was no deep affection between the 
two Florentine families ; but SiImoNE MEmm1 was to him as 
a benefactor, for he painted a portrait of PETRARCH’s LAuRA, 
which was paid for by a couple of sonnets. In another 
epistle, written a few years before his death, PETRARCH, 
when appealing to the Pope for an additional living, said 
he was obliged to be content with three amanuenses, as 
there was a difficulty in finding them ; painters if he required 
them were more easily obtained. His words suggest the 
attraction of art over young fellows in 1371, and also reveal 
the superciliousness of the poet towards the new movement. 
The position of PErRaRcH in the Renaissance does not 
appear to be generally understood, although it is a subject 
worth some consideration. 

The character of the painting in the fourteenth century 
may be said to be summarised in the works that could be 
seen by PETRARCH in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Gu1oTmo, 
Simone Ment, the two OrcaGNAS were among the con- 
temporary artists who painted there. They were inspired 
by a common idea, which was to represent a series of suc- 
cessive scenes, such as the Life of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Legends of the Fathers of the Desert, of St. Renter, the 
Patron of Pisa, &c., or a series of scenes that might 
co-exist like the Zriumph of Death. The walls of the 
Campo Santo were intended to form a pictorial Bible and 
hagiology which all could understand, PETRARCH was 
not likely to approve of the innovation. If religious and 
secular events could be presented in that way to the eyes of 
the people, what was to become of his darling historians, 
whose manuscripts were in his eyes among the foremost 
treasures of the world? Then again PETRARCH was a man 
who liked to make the best of both worlds.. He aspired to 
be able to extend his knowledge in Heaven, but he wished 
to be comfortable here below. He liked to possess the 
position and revenues attached to ecclesiastical offices 
without having any responsibility about duties to be per- 
formed. To travel from one court to another, to be able 
to converse with princes or scholars, to hear his verses 
spoken or sung by sweet voices, to be consulted on State 


affairs and employed as a negotiator were among the enjoy- | 


ments of his life, and troublesome painters intruded pic- 
tures before his eyes of the austerities of hermits and the 
tortures of martyrs which appeared to be rebukes of his 
ccnduct. And then, too, the sight of the paintings, to- 
gether with occasional visitations of plagues, such as the 
black pest of 1350, made the people excited, and they were 
indisposed to appreciate the refined ways of a man like 
himself, who was as adverse to give trouble as to 
endure it. 

It is not difficult, if we read between the lines which 
PETRARCH wrote about painting, to discern that there is a 
sort of personal grievance inspiring his thoughts. The 
pleasure in looking at pictures, he said, is pure vanity, and 
if 1S no excuse to say that many illustrious men were like- 
wise guilty of it. An abuse should not be tolerated on any 
account, and everybody who approves of what is wrong 
by showing a bad example adds to the offence. He 
considered the fourteenth century tu be more frivolous than 
any which preceded it, and the people who admired its 
pictures were not remarkable for admiration of virtue and 
glory. He allowed that a beautiful landscape and the 
clouds <g:ove it were worth admiration, especially if the 
thoughts were raised to the Creator. ‘But the admirers of 
pictures never allowed their thoughts to go beyond the 
things which the artist placed beforethem. PETRARCH also 
asserted that it was not the subject or the executicn which 
gave attraction to a picture, but rather the price paid for it. 
In fact, if painting had progressed in that time it had also 


been the means to reveal the folly of princes in giving 
enormous sums for a few strokes of a pencil. What was 
still worse, some princes abandoned their duties to enjoy 
themselves with painting, “in that way following the 
example of ancient philosophers in their unwise moments. 
But the greatness of the sinners did not lessen its sin. The 
people, too, have been affected.” ae. 

PETRARCH was no less annoyed at the creation of othe 
luxuries. . He expressed satisfaction that, as beautiful 
objects such as furniture or ornaments were sure to tempt 
robbers, the owners had purchased punishment with their 
treasures. Then it was impossible for an owner to travel, 
which PETRARCH believed to be a necessity of life, unless 
he brought his house with him. There were other enemies 
to be considered, such as worms, spiders, rust, smoke, dust, 
the weather, and he considered also that a collector was 
never satisfied, and consequently if the house were all of 
gold it would be only a shelter for poverty. As has hap- 
pened with many other teachers, PETRARCH wished his 
own likings and dislikings to become a law for the world. 
He travelled so often he was obliged to have more than one 
house, and, although they were not luxuriously furnished, 
they caused him much discontent. In one of his letters 
he gives a sketch of himself, and from it we see the four- 
teenth-century philosopher often allowed his equanimity to 
be overcome by trifles. Writing to GUGLIELMO PAsSTRENGO, 
of Verona, he says :— reg oh 

Are you desirous to know what I am doing ?--I ama man, and I 
woik. .What am I thinking cf?—Repose. Whatdo I least expect ?— 
Repose Where do I go?—Here and there. Whither do I tend ?— 
To death. In what state of mind ?—Without fearing it, and impatient 
to escape this gloomy prison. In what company ?—That of men, 
What is the end of my journey?—The grave. And after ?—Heaven, 
or, if that be forbidden, hell (and may the celestial powers avert 
from me that unhappiness), Where am I at present?—At Parma. 
What are my occupations there ?—I pass my time at church or in-my 
little garden, unless I take a ramble in the woods. Although Fortune 
offers me all her blessings I have not changed my manner of life. I 
work at my ‘* Africa” with ardour without expecting any other return 
for my labour than vain glory. True glory, I am well aware, is 
the reward of virtue. I am building a little house such as suits my 
humble lot. But little marble will be seen therein. I should like 
to be nearer your fine quarries or to have the Adige bathing our 
walls, The verses of Horace slacken my ardour for building, and 
set before me my tomb and final abode. I keep the stones 
for my sepulchre. If I see a trifling crack in my new walls I 
scold the masons; they answer that all the art of man cannot render 
the earth firmer; that it is nowise surprising to see new foundations 
sink a little; that human hands can build nothing durable; 
in short, that my house will outlast me and’ my descendants, . Con- 
vinced of the truth of what they said, I blushed and said to myself, 
‘* Fool, consider the foundations of thy body, which threatens ruin! 
Put thyself in surety while it is yet time. This body will fall before 
thy house: thou wilt soon vacate both of these dwellings.” These 
reflections would make me give up my building if I were not held back 
by shame, What would passengers say on seeing those roofless walls ? 
They would laugh at me. I hasten the work to its close, but I do not 
know my own mind, and am never in accord with myself the while I 
am content with a small house like the garden of Curius, or of 
Epicurus, or the field of Virgil’s cld man; at another the fancy seizes 
me of raising my house to the very clouds, of surpassing Rome and 
Babylon in my structures, My mind is lost in these boundless vaga- 
ries. A moment after I am more moderate, and hate everything tinc- 
tured with extravagance and pride. My soul floats in these everlasting 
doub!s and changes, and knows not how to determine her choice. My 
only consolation is to see the vulgar sailing without a helm on an 
egitated sea, and making shipwreck. After well weighing every- 
thing, I Jaugh at myself and all that is with me in this perishable 
world, pee ; ; ‘ 

A man whose moods were so various was hardly adapted 
for a time of transition, when great changes were anticipated, 
although in his mutability he was no bad representative of his 
contemporaries.. The courtly conditions amidst which he 
lived were also enough to disturb him. In his writings we 
see that the times were disturbed, In the Papal Court, as in 
the humblest cottage, there were apprehensions of coming 
evil and general distrust. As PETRARCH said, no city or 
fortress was to be deemed impregnable if a mule carrying 
gold and silver could find an entry te it. 
considered to be a ferocious beast with many heads, and, 
more remarkable for inhumanity than for courage, was 
ready to undertake anything against duty if piqued by anger, 
avarice or want. All the circumstances of life at the time 
were so painful we find PETRARCH advising one of his 
friends to accept imprisonment in a philosophical spirit, 
for seeing so many objects which rendered life odious he 
might be induced to desire for death. © 5 


It was no wonder that at such a period ORCAGNA 
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should represent the poorest as imploring death to deliver 
them from the world, or in his Last /udgment should 
introduce the great ones of the earth—ecclesiastical as well 
as secular—among the lost. In our time pitiless dealing of 
that sort appears unworthy of any mortal who can recall his 
own failings ; but Orcacna, like DANTE, was overcome by 
the crimes of the period, and thought more of justice than 
of mercy. So much intensity in poet or painter was 
contrary to PETRARCH’s nature. He could not appreciate 
painting as a means of denouncing sinners, and he despised 
it when it served only to adorn life. If he is not to be 
considered as one of the opponents of Renaissance art, he 
was certainly not one of its lovers. 

And yet there was no man of that age who did more to 
aid in the progress of Renaissance art. PETRARCH taught 
men to love antiquity for its own sake. He inscribed 
impassioned utterances about Laura and his deceased son 
in his “Virgil,” as if the poet was to be considered as the 
most sympathising of friends, who was as well able to 
console PETRARCH in his sorrows as to guide DanTE 
through the under world. He copied Cicrro’s “ Epistolz 
Familiares,” and the volume was so heavy with its wooden 
covers and brass clasps, that by falling on him it nearly cost 
him his leg. His enthusiasm for classic works is revealed 
in his letter to the Doge when he presented his collection 
to Venice. ‘From my earliest youth,” he said, “I have 
given all my attention, efforts and zeal to the collection of 
books. In my boyhood I transcribed many with my 
own hand, and the little money that a frugal life 
afforded to me I devoted to the purchase of others. 
It seemed to me that there did not. exist in the 
world an article more useful, a treasure more precious. 
Books, indeed, contain and present us with the words of 
the sages, the examples of antiquity, its manners, laws, 
religions; the sages live, converse and speak with us, they 
give us instruction and consolation, and lay before our eyes 
the remotest objects as if actually present. Such is their 
power, dignity, manner, nay, divinity, that if they did not 
exist we should all be ignorant barbarians, there would 
- remain no trace or memory of the past, we should have no 
acquaintance with things human or divine, and men’s 
“names would be buried with their bodies in the tomb.” 
The classic writers made PETRARCH what he was, and 
to his contemporaries that signified a marvel, and men 
travelled long distances to have the privilege of gazing on 
the head which had imagined such noble thoughts (que 
illa cogitissem), and to kiss the hand by which they 
were written (que illa scripsissem) But it was no 
great transition from classic literature to classic art, 
and the charm which PrerrarcuH found in the authors 
other men could perceive in the sculpture. There was 
an urbanity about the poet which was not common with 
the scholars of his age, and that was a new revelation of 
what could be accomplished in the study of antiquity. 
PETRARCH was not apparently more of an admirer of 
architecture than of painting, but as he gave his daughter 
in marriage to BRossANO, who was architect and surveyor 
to GaLEas VISCONTI, we suppose he was without’ prejudice 
against the representatives of the art. His son-in-law 
erected a fine monument to PETRARCH. . 


COMPARISONS OF STYLES.* 
HE word history, as applied to an account of 


varieties of architecture, is somewhat of a 
misnomer. History is mainly an investigation of causes 
and effects. A chronological table is a record of events, 


but the historian endeavours to explain how and why they 
took place. Every architect is bound to believe that the 
appearance of a style was as important an event as the 
appearance of an invader in a country, but whilst the 
motives of the latter are either recorded; or are easily 
imagined, it is impossible ‘to discover the causes which 
originated new styles. We can suppose, for instance, there 


* A History of Architecture for the Student, Crafisman and 
Amateur, being a Comparative View of the Historical Styles fronr the 
Earliest Period. By Banister Fletcher, Professor of Architectie ‘in 
King’s College, London, and Banister F. Fletcher, Instructor in the 
Architectural Studio, King’s College. London: B, T. Batsford. 


is a relation between the physical character of the people 
and the buildings erected by them. The human figure is 
the noblest of models of proportion, and insensibly it 
affects ordinary notions of form. The ancient Egyptians, 
for instance, were a slim race, and gods and mortals 
are sc represented on the paintings and _ incised 
reliefs. The Assyrians were a robust race, and the 
sculpture, whether in marble or in beaten metal, shows a 
preference for endowing friends and ‘enemies with herculean 
thews. But as well as can be made out the Assyrian 
palaces were almost of a festive character ; there was little 
heaviness in proportion, and the ornamentation was light 
and fanciful, while the slim Egyptians had a weakness for 
massiveness in structures. We see the operation of a con- 
trary principle to that which inspired the pictorial and 
sculptured work of the two nations, and it is vain for us to 
ask from what cause it arose. VITRUVIUS in his fourth 
book asserts that the ancient Greeks never employed the 
Doric Order in their temples. For a man who was so 
ignorant about what remained -in Greece that was not an 
absurd conclusion, for the joyous disposition of the 
Athenians at least, which was a sign of the proportionate 
training of physical and mental powers, would be more in 
keeping with Ionic or Corinthian than with Doric. As . 
SCHILLER says :—‘“ Man only plays when, in the full 
signification of the words, he is a man, and he is only 
entirely a man when he plays ;” a maxim that in Athens 
was exemplified, but who dare play with the design of 
a Doric column? That type was suited to the Dorian 
character, but it was am exotic in Attica. What history 
can explain the reason for so austere a form finding favour 
among the men for whom ARISTOPHANES wrote his plays ? 
The puzzles are not associated with pre-Christian architec- 
ture alone. We find them extending to our time. Thus, it 
is commonly asserted that there was an apprehension 
throughout Christendom that in the year 1,000 the world 
was to be destroyed. When the time passed and the world 
went on its old way there must have been a wonderful 
reaction. But the churches erected in various parts. of 
Europe soon after that period are among the gloomiest 
which exist. They are more expressive of a race controlled 
by some Holy Office endowed with terribie powers over life 
than any of the churches which were erected in Spain when 
the Inquisition was dominant, and which certainly are not 
suggestive of a severe rule of faith. When so much is 
obscure about the origin of style we cannot possess a true 
history of architecture. At all times the majority of people 
were indifferent to the art, and ccnsequently no record was 
prepared about the causes of the peculiarities of the 
buildings. 

Since it was found to be impracticable to produce any- 
thing which could claim to be a history, various attempts 
were tried for the erection of a substitute in which legends 
would be treated simply as illustrations of belief at one 
time. M. Boutmy with that object wrote his ‘ Philosophy 
of Architecture in Greece.” Treating buildings as if they 
were a succession of phenomena, he began with a con- 
sideration of the geography of the country. He explained 
the means of intercourse between the various divisions in 
Greece, and how from being at one time almost surrounded 
by Spartans the Athenians came under Dorian influences 
and left off the long Oriental vestment, sent their children 
to school barefoot, and finally adopted the Doric order for 
their great national monument. Next he described the 
races. Afterwards he gave an account of “les faits excita- 
teurs,” such as colonising movements, slavery, social trans- 
formations, &c. The effect of the development attained in 
Athens especially was noticed. After considering external 
circumstances in their probable effects, he passed to mental 
factors, such as the ideal, which was a consequence of be- 
heving transformations from men into heroes and afterwards 
into higher beings. The human form became the standard 
of all art, and consequently it was to the Athenians only 
logical that a sculptor such as Purpras should be entrusted 
with the chief direction of the works of the Parthenon 
rather than the architect Icrinus. Having analysed Greek 
senses and Greek intellect, the religion and other matters, 
M. Boutmy then believed he was able to draw conclusions 
about the peculiarities of a Greek temple. A similar course 
will have to be adopted before anyone can be said to under- 
stand the character of a building, and if we could have a 
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series of studies like M. Bourmy’s we need not regret the 
silence of the annalists on the subject of buildings. 

In the new history of architecture by Messrs. BANISTER 
FLETCHER the subject is handled on almost. similar 
principles. The varieties of building, such as Egyptian 
architecture, Byzantine architecture, Romanesque, Gothic 
and Renaissance, as seen in various countries of Europe, 
are treated separately. In each of these divisions geo- 
graphical, geological, climatic, religious, social and political 
and historical influences which have affected the style or 
variety are considered. This part is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the architectural character of the style, the principal 
examples are mentioned, a contrast is drawn with other 
varieties, and finally, a list of books (including romances) is 
given, which will be suggestive to students who wish to 
pursue the subject further. In a volume which has to 
investigate the architecture of a large part of the world it is 
not to be expected that as much completeness as M. 
Boutmy attained was possible. But enough is done to 
suggest that all architecture can be analysed and tested in 
an uniform manner, and by doing so the relations of the 
parts of different styles become more manifest than is 
possible by the ordinary process or the historic method. 
Everyone who has examined students is aware that many 
of them read histories of architecture as if they were novels. 
They know there is in every style a beginning, a climax and 
a declension, but how the parts and details of one style 
stand towards those of another is not clear to them. The 
new history presents the subject from so many points of 
view, the student is compelled to think, he must gain clear 
notions, and he can hardly dwell on the characteristics of 
one style without recalling those of the remainder. The 
volume, too, is illustrated in the best of all ways, that is, 
mainly by photographic plates. Very few artists can afford 
the time that is required to make accurate representations 
of buildings. It is only enthusiasts like J. S. Corman who 
are prepared to sacrifice themselves and live like hermits 
who can be relied on. In most cases there is suppression 
of details’ with a view to “breadth” or to gain: pictu- 
resqueness, but details are what the student of architecture 
requires, and for the majority they are only obtainable with 
the aid of the lens. Geometrical and other drawings with 
maps are also given. 

With such a subject there is a temptation to become 
speculative or hypercritical, but the authors being guided 
by their plan of treatment, which is mainly analytical, keep 
to facts. Any suppositions they offer are derived from 
others. The style is also fitting, and is throughout con- 
densed, and on that account the extent of the information 
in the pages may not be apparent at a first reading. The 
arrangement and composition of the book are a surprise to 
us, being so much in advance of other writings by the 
authors, but there are few men who have not latent powers, 
which appear only when an opportunity arrives. The 
following extract from the part on German Romanesque 
will suggest the treatment :— 


A. Pians.—The nave and aisles are vaulted in square bays, two 
bays of the aisle making one of the nave, as in the plan of St, Michael’s 
at Pavia (No. 55). 

There is sometimes a triforium, and always a clerestory. 

_ A tower occurs at the crossing with ahigh pitched roof (No. 67). 
Western transepts are found contrasting in this respect with Italy. 

The choir is always apsidal, and western apses are frequent. 
(Ex.: at Tieves and the abbey church at Laach.) 

Apses also occur at the ends of transepts. 
Apostles at Cologne, No. 67.) 

_ We should especially note the multiplicity of towers, there usually 
being two at the east end flanking the apse, and also often two western 
towers, connected by a gallery. The towers rise in successive s‘oreys, 
from square to circular and polygonal. A characteristic finish is four 
gables and steep roof, a hip rafter rising from each gable top (No. 67). 
These towers produce a rich and varied outline, 

B. Walls.—The blank walls are cut up by flat pilaster strips, 
connected horizontally by small arches springing from corbels. Owing 
to the smallness of scale, this favourite feature is to be considered as a 
string-course or cornice. 

Open arcades (see Italian Romanesque, p. 112, for origin) occur 
under the caves of roofs, especially round the apses (No. 67). 

C. Ofenings.—No tendency to tracery is found. The windows are 
usually single, being rarely or never grouped. The doorways are placed 
at the side, rarely in the west front or transept ends. 

D. Xoofs.—In the Rhine dis'rict vaulting was introduced; a 
central semicircular barrel vault was supported. by half-circle vaults 
over the aisles, a system which led by degrees to complete Gothic 
vaulting. ‘Timber roofs were also employed for large spans, Tower 


Ex.: Church of the 


roofs and spires of curious form area great feature of the style. A 
gable on each tower face, with high-pitched intersecting roofs, is 
common, and is developed by carrying up the planes of the roof to 
form a pyramid, which leads on to further spire growth. (No. 67.) 

E. Colummns.—The nave arcades are generally constructed of square 
piers with half-columns attached, The alternation of piers and columns 
is a favourite German feature. The capitals, though rude in execu- 
tion, are well designed, being superior to the later Gothic examples. 

F, Mouldings are not a strong feature of the style (see under walls). 
Caps and bases take a distinctive form, leading from Roman through 
Romanesque to Gothic. 

G. Decoration.—Internally the flat, plain surfaces were decorated in 
fresco, The traditions and examples of the early Christian and 
Byzantine mosaic decoration were carried on in colour, 


So succinct:an inventory of characteristics recalls the’ 


writings of RIcKMAN, WHEWELL and WILLIs, who, being 
all men of science, considered the clearest way to express 
conclusions was in the fewest words. Messrs. BANISTER 
FLETCHER, therefore, continue an excellent method, and 
their example is worth imitation by other writers on technical 
subjects. The volume is excellently printed and produced. 
We shall be amazed if it is not immediately recognised and 
adopted as par excellence the student’s manual of the history 
of architecture. | 


SURFACE VIBRATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


Ae interesting lecture was given before the Manchester 

Geographical Society on the 1oth inst. by Professor John 
Milne, the eminent seismologist, whose observatory in the Isle 
of Wight, partly maintained by grants fromthe British Associa- 
tion, is the only one of the kind in Great Britain. At the out- 
set of his observations Professor Milne, says the Wanchester 
Guardian, by means of an extremely delicate yet simple little 
apparatus, showed that surface. movements of an active kind 
were actually taking place at the moment in the city of Man- 
chester. Those vibrations were reflected in the motion of a 
spot of light thrown on the wall by the apparatus, which in this 
form reproduced all the unfelt movements of the earth’s crust 
within a radius of two miles. The lecturer expressed some 
surprise at the activity of movement betrayed by the instrument, 
but explained that the minute elastic tremors to which it was 
due were chiefly produced by artificial causes, such as traffic in 
the streets and on the railways, the stamping of people in the 


theatres, or the dancing of performers on the stage or of 


couples in the ballroom. Together with those causes, 
however, natural agencies were also constantly at work and 
producing a like effect. Mr. Milne went on to describe 


the circular movements of the earth’s crust, and showed how 


these had resulted in the bulging up of our continents and the 
formation of mountain chains. As the ground moved upwards 
from beneath the waters, he said, the waters themselves must 
have subsided. He suggested, indeed, that at least 25 per 


cent. of what was usually regarded as elevation above the sea 


If one. 
looked at a physical map of the world and observed how much 


level was probably due to the falling of the waters. 


of the land areas did not exceed 300 feet in elevation, he would 
see for himself that inasmuch as that extent of surface might 
have been exposed by recession of the ocean, bradyseismical 
action had possibly not played such a great part in the evolu- 
tion of geography as it was usually supposed to have done. 
Commenting on the rarity of serious earthquakes in this 
country, Professor Milne pointed out that the last time 
Manchester was visited by a disturbance of the kind 
was on September 14, 1777, when more or less destruction 
was caused. By a slight earthquake at Rochdale five 
or six years ago damage was done—of which he examined the 
traces a few days ago—of a character which indicated that 
secular movement was still in existence, that the hills dividing 
Lancashire and Yorkshire were probably still growing upwards, 
and that when the earthquake occurred an interruption of this 
process had just been overcome. In Japan, where Professor 
Milne had resided for a period of twenty years, there were, he 
said, on an average three such earthquakes a day. It was not 
his intention, however, to devote much time to the considera- 
tion of those “rough and vulgar movements,” but rather to call 
the attention of his audience to the movements of earthquakes 
which were propagated to great distances. He pointed out 
that a large earthquake occurring in any part of the world 
might, with proper instruments, be recorded in any other part 
of the world. From its origin to the place of observation the 
movement travelled with such velocity that one might be justified 
in concluding that the motion passed through the earth and not 
over its ‘surface. Further knowledge of the rate at which 
this motion was propagated through the earth would no 
doubt throw new light on the degree of the earth’s 
rigidity—a quantity as measured in figures which was usually 


“assumed by astronomers and physicists in their various inves- 
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tigations. The next class of movements to which Professor 
Milne drew attention were the diurnal waves by which, he said, 
large buildings, tall chimneys and even mountains are every 
day first inclined in one direction and then in another. The 
cause of these movements he traced to the removal of large 
“ Joads” of weight from the surface of the earth by evaporation. 
Tremors of the earth he described as ubiquitous. They might 
be found in Manchester as well as in any volcanic country. 
They occurred from time to time like other storms, and although 
unfelt, they would cause a delicately-suspended apparatus 
to oscillate violently. Those wretched tremors—so interest- 
ing to the student, but otherwise so objectionable—inter- 
fered with the work of the astronomer, had destroyed the work 
of an eclipse expedition, caused the Cavendish experiments 
at Cambridge to be abandoned, and frequently retarded 
delicate operations of weighing such as were carried on at the 
Mint. Referring to some practical results which had followed 
-on seismic investigation, the lecturer stated that by the applica- 
tion of one particular instrument he had been enabled to take 
diagrams of the jolts experienced on a number of railway 
lines, including on several occasions a continuous diagram of 
the journey across the American continent from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Those diagrams showed at a glance where a track 
was faulty in consequence of the want of ballast, irregularities 
at crossings and facing points, the existence of spongy sleepers 
-or other defects. In Japan instruments of a like nature were 
tested for balancing all locomotives, which were rebalanced 
until they moved without any pronounced fore and aft motion 
of a tugging nature. The result was a saving of coal to the 
extent of from one to five pounds per mile. At the con- 
clusion of the lecture, which was illustrated by numerous 
diagrams and a series of fine photographs of earthquake 
‘scenes in Japan, a vote of thanks was given to Professor 
Milne, on the motion of Mr. M. Stirrup, seconded by Mr. 
‘Cottingham. 


THE ROOF OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


‘tla public will learn with regret, writes the Dean of Win- 
3 chester, that the nave roof of Winchester Cathedral is in 
‘need of very extensive repairs. Without entering at length 
‘into technical details, it may suffice to say that, owing to the 
«decay or subsidence of the timbers which support the lead, and 
of the ancient Norman tie-beams, the walls and the crown of 
the beautiful stone vaulting are subjected to a severe pressure 
and strain which, if not relieved, threaten to become a source 
of serious danger. The roof was carefully examined last 
-autumn by Mr. J. Wolfe-Barry, C.B., and Mr. Arthur Barry, in 
conjunction with the chapter’s architectural surveyor, Mr. 
J. B. Colson, who is intimately acquainted with every part of 
the fabric, and their reports are convincing that, to insure its 
stability, the work of reparation ought to be undertaken with as 
little delay as possible. Plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Colson in consultation with Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, which provide 
for raising the sunken tie-beams where they press heavily on 
the vaulting, and supplying new timber where the old 
thas perished, as well as for bracing up and locking together 
the several parts of the timber framework by means of metal 
lates, bolts and tie-rods. By these means the weight of the 
several parts will be properly distributed instead of being, as it 
is now, a dead load on the walls and the ridge of the vaulting. 

Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough, whose experience and 
reputation, especially in connection with the repair of 
cathedrals, are almost unrivalled, has been engaged to 
execute the work. His estimate amounts to 6,520/., and in- 
cluding architect’s fees and some possible extras, the total 
cost will not be less than 7,000/. There is no endowment or 
‘fabric fund to meet an outlay of this magnitude, and the official 
‘incomes are only half, what they once were, owing to the 
depreciation in the value of the estates. The Dean and 
‘Chapter have agreed to devote 1,000/. to the work, and for the 
remainder of the sum required they appeal to the public. Her 
Majesty the Queen has sent a donation of 150/., and a very 
generous response has been received to the applications which 
were made to various persons in the diocese, including the 
munificent contributions of 1,000/. from Lord Northbrook, 
5007. from Mr. Nicholson, of Basing Park, 250/. from Mr. 
Ingham Whitaker, 200/. from Lord Ashcombe and 200/. from 
Mr. Myers. 

But the Dean appeals for help in this arduous undertaking 
eutside the limits of the diocese, for Winchester Cathedral is a 
national monument of which all Englishmen may well be proud. 
It is the longest church in Europe with the exception of St. 


Peter's at Rome, and it is surpassed by few in impressive" 


grandeur ; it is the burial-place of many early English kings 
and of a long line of illustrious bishops, whose tombs and 
chantry chapels are amongst the most magnificent ornaments. 
Designs for the completion of the great altar-screen of the 
cathedral are being prepared by Messrs. Bodley & Garner. 


GRAND NATIONAL HUNGARIAN MILLENNIAL 
EXHIBITION.* 
H IS MAJESTY King Francis Joseph of Hungary and the 
Sultan of Turkey will lend to the historical section of the 
millennial exhibition, to be opened at Budapest on May 2 
next, collections including objects of great value and very 
remarkable relics. Next in order amongst the exhibitors may 
be mentioned the Esterhazy family, to whom a large space has 
been allotted, and who will place before the eyes of visitors to 
the exhibition a host of magnificent and interesting treasures. 

The wealth of the Esterhazy family is legendary. Formerly 
it was possible for an Esterhazy to boast that in travelling from 
Vienna to Budapest he did not place his foot upon an inch of 
soil that did not belong to him. And a more meritorious fact 
may be chronicled—the family has occupied a historical posi- 
tion in the annals of the nation which places it upon a footing 
of equality with the noblest and proudest families in the world. 
The Great Hungarian National Dictionary, which is now in 
course of publication, mentions no less than sixty-six Esterhazys 
who have played a political 7é/e during the course of the past 
centuries. And when in 1809 the great Napoleon conceived 
the project of dethroning the Hapsburgs and of reviving the 
independent kingdom ot Hungary, it was to Prince Nicolas 
Esterhazy that he offered the crown of St. Stephen. 

The origin of this noble family is traced back to times 
remotely obscure. The founder of the family, Paul Estoraz, 
claimed to be a direct descendant of Attila, and the first his- 
torical manuscript in which the name of the family appears 
bears the date 1186. 

In 1645 Count Nicolas occupied the post of lieutenant to 
the king (Palatin), and placed himself at the head of the party 
which attempted to free Hungary from Turkish dominion, and 
to place her beneath the Hapsburg sceptre. 

In the course of the seventeenth century the Esterhazys 
were to be found fighting in all the campaigns against the 
Turks. In the battle of Vezekény alone, seven members of the 
family were engaged, of whom four died upon the field. 

But it is especially during the last two centuries that one 
finds the Esterhazys occupying the most conspicuous positions. 
At the commencement of the eighteenth century, it was Count 
Anthony who reached as far as Vienna, gained victories over 
the Croatians, and accompanied his chief, Prince Kabroczy, 
into exile at Kodosto. A son of his, Valentine, migrated to 
France, where he raised a regiment of hussars, composed of 
Hungarian refugees. Count Daniel was also one of Kabroczy’s 
generals. Count Valentine Nicolas, who lived from 1740 to 
1806, became a French general, and distinguished himself 
by services rendered to the Count d’Artois. Amongst the 
most eminent partisans of the Hapsburg dynasty we may 
mention Count Paul, who won distinction at the siege of 
Vienna and afterwards at the retaking of Budapest ; Prince 
Paul Anthony, Marshal Count Francois and Prince Nicolas 
Joseph, three generals in the wars against Prussia ; General 
Joseph, Ban of Croatia, who conducted a campaign in Bosnia ; 
General Emérie, who took the city of Lemberg; Count 
Francois, Ban of Croatia from 1783 to 1785, and Count Jean 
Casimir, the hero of the battle of Gyor-Raab in 1809. In the 
War of Independence, in 1848-49, three members of the 
family again came to the front, Counts Stephen and Paul, 
and afterwards Prince Paul Anthony, who was Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in the first Hungarian Parliamentary adminis- 
tration. 

From time to time the Esterhazys appeared as leaders of 
the Catholic party. Count Emérie, Primate of Hungary, 
played an important part in the celebrated Diet, 1741. Count 
Charles, Archbishop of Eger, was one of the most zealous 
representatives of the Church militant. Count Maurice was a 
member of the Schmerling and Beleredi cabinets, and Count 
Nicolas Maurice is at the present moment one of the heads of 
the Catholic party. At all times the Esterhazys have displayed 
a princely charity. It is on record that the Prince Primate, 
Count Emérie, gave away more than ten millions during the 
ten years of his bishopric, and amongst the Mecenas of the 
family one has only to point to Prince Nicolas, founder of the 
National Gallery, the great friend of Haydn. 

It is easily understood that so exalted a family should pos- 
sess marvellous treasures in the shape of works of art and 
historical relics. 

It was Prince Nicolas, whose death occurred in 1833, who 
collected the famous Hungarian National Gallery, so rich in 
the compositions of the great Dutch masters. One of its 
members alone, Prince Paul, husband of the Princess Eugéne 
Croy-Dulmen, and owner of the castles of Esterhaza and 
Frankon, has just sent to the millennial exhibition a collection 
the transport of which required a special train. A catalogue 
of the exhibits would be too long for these columns. We are 
compelled, therefore, to limit our remarks to pointing out the 
different sections of tte Esterhazy collection and reterring to 
certain items of especial interest. 


* Specially descriptive of the Esterhazy family treasures. 
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The armoury chambers contain Turkish and Hungarian 
weapons sparkling with gems, clubs studded with precious 
stones, one of them borne by Paul Knizsy, the legendary hero 


_In the picture gallery there are to be seen the portrait of 
Prince Paul Estoraz, who died in the year 996 at the great age 
of II7 years ; a picture representing George Estoraz fighting at 


of the battle of Kenyérmezé in 1479, coats of mail with Turkish Nicopilis in 1396 by the side of King Sigismund ; a piece of 


inscriptions, the sword which King Louis II. wore at the battle 
of Mohdes, the superb helmet worn by Prince Anthony at the 
coronation of the Emperor Charles VI., a sword of the 
Emperor Maximilian, the sword wielded by Count Louis, who 
fell at the battle of Mohdcs, goblets, cups, chalices of costliest 
price, a mass of sacerdotal vestments which belonged to 


Capistran, to the Prince Primate, Peter Pdzmdny, and Kin 
John Sobieski. A splendid numismatic Edileetion, aA keine 
dating from the time of Attila down to the medal struck in 
honour of Haydn, will be shown here. 

In the costume gallery will be found, amongst others, a cloak 
belonging to King Matthias Corvinus, and one of John 
Sobieski’s, the marriage robe of the Countess Ursula Ester- 
hazy, the trousseau of Tokély, the affianced bride of the 
Palatine, Paul Esterhazy, besides Persian, French and Dutch 
carpets of great rarity. : oh ha 


tapestry showing the Countess Ursula with her eighteen 
children, and a whole series of paintings of the King 
Matthias Corvinus, the Princes of Transylvania, the heroes 
of Kabidczy’s campaigns, Servian and Wallachian Voivodes, 
the Emperor Charles V., King Philip II. of Spain, and others. 
Battle scenes by the great masters represent the siege of Papa 


x 


PALACE OF MEANS OF TRANSPORT, 


by the Turks, and its recapture by the troops of the Palati@ 
Nicolas Esterhazy ; the sortie of the garrison of Moson, le 

by Nicolas Esterhazy and the officers of the hussars raised, 
equipped and kept in 1741 by Count Anthony Esterhazy. It 
may be mentioned incidentally that in one of the rooms of the 
Esterhazy Castle are preserved all the weapons of the regiment 
of mounted chasseurs raised by the family in 1806, on the 


occasion of the marriage of the Princess Leopoldine with 


‘Prince Maurice Lichtenstein. 


One chamber of the millennial exhibition is reserved for 
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flags and standards of the numerous regiments formed by the 
family, amongst them flags which had been carried in the 
battles fought at Belgrade by John Hunyadi and Capistran, 
and standards taken from the Turks at Vienna in 1683 and 
Budapest in 1686. 

The collection of mortars and cannons of the seventeenth 
century is particularly curious. It is impossible to enumerate 
here the crowd of treasures bearing testimony to the fabulous 
wealth of this proud and powerful family, recalling as they do 


the gallant deeds of so many generations of warriors, of heroes 
who in the course of ten centuries have fought in all the 
countries and against all the races of Europe. But it 
may suffice to refer to a few more objects of peculiar 
interest :— 

The club of the janissary who killed Count Ladislaus at the 
battle of Vezekény, with the battered helmet and cuirass worn 
by the unfortunate nobleman. 

The pistol of Nicolas Toldy, the Magyar Samson, 


The gun with which Count Peters was assassinated by his 
valet. 

The sword of Jernoviczki, the famous bandit. 

The sword with which M. de Sopron executed 175 criminals. 

The weapon which Count Paul Esterhazy wrested from a 
janissary, in 1653, after a long hand-to-hand struggle. 

The French bullet which killed the horse ridden by Count 
Gabriel in 1702. 


| A whip which was used at Ersekujvar for the flogging of 


PALACE OF THE MINISTRY OF INSTRUCTION AND PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Christian slaves, and lastly, the helmet of a Roman captain 
slain by Attila with his own hand. 

All this collection is the property of one family, which, with 
all its wealth and influence, is only a unit of the great 
Hungarian nationality. But one can gather from it an idea of 
the spectacle which will be presented at the millennial exhibi- 
tion, for it is. the entire nation which is about to gather there 
the monuments of its glories, the souvenirs of its exploits, the 
witness of its wealth. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Hospital of St. Cross, Winchester, is an almost unique 
example of its class in England. It was founded 760 years 
ago as a retreat for thirteen poor men and for giving 
dinners to 100 others. All wayfarers who apply can obtain 
a glass of ale and a small loaf. In Emerson’s “ English 
Traits” there is an account of his compliance with the 
custom and of the wrath of his companion, THOMAS 
CARLYLE, at the mismanagement of the ancient charity. 
But in spite of all that could be done by the authorities the 
revenues have of late years increased to a surprising extent. 
It was recently proposed to extend the charity by erecting a 
block of buildings at a cost of 9,000/., toaccommodate sixteen 
additional brethren. However advantageous to the inmates 
might be the refuge, the new buildings would diminish the 
beauty of the ancient group, and on that account much 
opposition to the scheme was raised. If the building is a 
necessity, which is doubtful, a site for it could be obtained 
in some other position where no contrast between past and 
present architecture need be provoked. It is understood, 
however, the scheme is temporarily abandoned, and there 
is satisfaction in learning that for once the Charity Com- 
missioners can see their way to carrying out their duties 
without destroying cr marring ancient examples of building. 
But in cases of the kind defects are rarely forgiven or 
forgotten, and sooner or later another attempt is sure to be 
made to erect a new Almshouse of Noble Poverty near the 
buildings of HENRI DE BLois and Cardinal BEAUFORT. 


APPARENTLY a statute of limitations is not recognised 
in France. A case which could not arise in England was 
heard recently in Paris. In 1856 a M. DE Sau ty, 
who was the possessor of five pieces of tapestry, wished to 
have them repaired, and he confided them for that purpose 
to M. LacorpDAIRE, who was then administrator of the 
Gobelins. The tapestries mysteriously disappeared from 
the factory, but how or when is not to bediscovered Forty 
years afterwards the son of M. DE SAULTY resolved to 
claim damages, and he united in his suit the Minister of Fine 
Arts andthe Empress Eucrnigas defendants. The Minister 
represents the State that owns and directs the Gobelins ; the 
Empress represents the Imperial establishment to which the 
Gobelins was once attached. The Minister's advocate 
maintained that all the responsibility rested with the 
Empress, as the Imperial employé who received the 
tapestries should have returned them to the owner. On 
the part of the Empress, it was argued that there was 
nothing to establish negligence on the part of M. Lacor- 
DAIRE, the administrator, and, moreover, the tapestries may 
have been returned or delivered on a forged order. The 
Tribunal decided there was no case against the Minister of 
Fine Arts, and, as the long delay in bringing the action was 
favourable to the Empress, all that could be allowed was 
a sum of 3,600 francs, to be charged on the ancient civil 
list. 


THE four paintings illustrative of Sir JoHN FRANKLIN’S 
last expedition, by Herr Jutius von Payer, which are on 
view at the Grafton Gallery, form as remarkable evidence 
of what enthusiasm can do as will be found in the history 
of modern art. Herr von PavER was as excited by a 
school prize giving an account of FRANKLIN’s heroism as 
are most boys by the reading of ‘Robinson Crusoe.” An 
Austrian officer, he contrived to join two parties of explorers 
to the Northern regions. In 1874 he described his ex- 
pedition before the Geographical Society, and after his 
lecture was introduced to Lady FRanKuIN. He has passed 
four and a half years in the frozen scas, and it required no 
great effort of imagination to realise the last years of 
FRANKLIN and his companions under similar circumstances. 
Accordingly he practised as a painter until he was able to 
take in hand the four great pictures. The first represents 
the Last Moments of Sir John Franklin. The veteran, with 
the childlike affection which NELson exhibited when ‘he 
asked Harpy to kiss him, holds the hands of his captains, 
Crozier and Firzjames, as if they were parts of himself. 
Around are other officers and men. The scene is pathetic and 
will generally be considered as the most pleasing of the 
series. The subject of the second painting is the: Adandon- 
ment of the Erebus and Terror on April 22, 1848, ten 


months after the chief’s death. Officers and men_- are - 


harnessed to the boats under CroZzIER’s direction, and the 
dreariness of land and sky suggests the terrible task which 
was before the party. D7vzne Service is a respite from their 
labours. CRozIER is reading prayers, and the rest of the 


party listen with the resignation of men who feel they no. 


hardly belong to this world. The last scene of all is Starva- 


tion Cove, which eight have reached only to succumb... 


Seven have died, and CroziER alone remains resolved 
while a few hours remain to protect the bodies of his com- 
rades from the polar bears. ‘The pictures are a revelation 
of the sufferings of the heroic men, the like of which was. 


not before seen in England. Criticism seems impertinent. 


before so realistic a record of a contest with natural forces.. 
Herr Von PayeEr’s admiration of English courage deserves. 
recognition, and a place for his paintings should be found 
in Greenwich Hospital M. SiEDELMEYER has recently 
introduced paintings by MM. Munxkagsy, Brozik, CHARLE-- 
MONT, and others, which exhibit the high standard reached! 
by the Hungarian artists. 


THE exhibition of the studies and drawings by Sir E.. 
BuRNE-JONES at the gallery of the Fine Art Society will be 
a surprise to many visitors. Incredible as it may appear,. 
there is variety in some of the heads. 
painted, we suppose they will assume the woebegone 
prettiness which the artist mechanically produces from year 
to year, and the studies of heads, especially those numbered: 
8, 40, 53, 55, 60, 76, 96, 101, should on that account be 
enjoyed before they are transformed. Altogether there are 
148 drawings, and they are happily selected as examples of 
deliberate work. There are none of those hasty sketches- 
which artists produce as if in fear a momentary vision 
of beauty will pass away before a few lines to recall it are set 
down. The greater portion appear to be drawn for the 
market. Accordingly, while everyone must admire the- 
excellence of Sir E. BURNE-JoNnEs’s draughtsmanship, the 
drawings cannot be accepted as studies in the usual 
signification of the term. ‘They might have been made after 
the pictures were painted. If contrasted with the studies of 
RAPHAEL or Da VINCI, they would be declared superior by: 
a drawing mistress, but we cannot believe that one of them 
was completed without occupying infinitely more time than: 
the Italian artists allowed themselves. If considered as 
finished works of art, of a class from which colour was. 
generally prohibited, they are charming and they are well 
worth the prices charged for them. 


Ir may be doubted whether in the market at the present. 
time there are a town property and a suburban property 
comparable to those of which Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, 
of Albemarle Street, have the disposal. The town property 
is the freehold house known as Saxon Hall, in Palace Court,. 
Kensington. The building, which was designed by Mr. 
WILLIAM HARVEY, is among the most successful adaptations. 
of French Renaissance in London, and belonged to the 
late Hon. James J. Fettows. It is stately within and 
without, and all parts are executed in the costliest materials. 
From its position Saxon Hall has the additional advantage 
of having more seclusion than is attainable with modern. 
houses in town. The Manor House Estate at Sutton is 
well known to all who are acquainted with Surrey. It 
contains 12} acres, with over 3,000 feet of frontage in the 
best part of the town. There is a substantial house, and 
the estate is adapted for residence, but it can be converted: 
into a building estate, and it is needless to say that in. 
Sutton the demand for houses increases every year, for the 
town has a high reputation with men of business in London. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARMOURERS, 
PRINCIPAL FRONT, NEW CRAIG HOUSE, MORNINGSIDE, N.B. 


CHURCH OF ST. STEPHEN, FECAMP—SOUTHEBN ENTRANCE. 


‘The design for public baths, washhouses, &c., Shoreditch, 
published last week, should have been described as by Messrs. 
Howgate & Leeds, instead of by Mr. W. Church Howgate. 
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Architectural Hntiquities of 
Hormandy. 


Church of Sf. HSfephen af SXecamp. 
=] ECAMP, like many other towns in Normandy, has 


All fallen from its original greatness to a state of 
extreme poverty. The sun of its prosperity has set 
to rise no more. Neglect immediately followed 
upon the removal of the ducal throne to England ; 
the annexation of Normandy to the crown of France com- 
pleted the ruin of the town, and the great change in the habits 
of mankind from warlike to commercial leaves no hopes for the 
restoration of the importance of a place whose situation holds 
out no advantages for trade. Hence, Fécamp at present 
appears desolate and decayed, and though the official account 
of the population of France still allows the number of its 
inhabitants to amount to seven thousand, the great quantity of 
deserted houses, calculated to aniount to more than a third of 
all those in the town, impress the beholder with a strong feeling 
of depopulation and ruin.* 

But in the earliest periods of French history, long before 
the foundation of the Norman throne, Fécamp was honoured 
as a regal residence. The palace is said to have been rebuilt 
by William Long-Epée, with extraordinary magnificence. 
That prince took great pleasure in the chase, and he and his 
immediate successors frequently lived here. He also selected 
the castle as a place of retirement for his duchess during her 
pregnancy with Richard. His choice in this respect was 
probably not altogether guided by his partiality for the place, 
but, threatened at that time with a dangerous war, he was 
desirous of fixing his wife and infant heir in a situation whence 
they might, in case of necessity, be with ease removed to the 
friendly shores of-England. Richard, born at Fécanip, pre- 
served through life an attachment to the town, and omitted no 
opportunity of benefiting it. He rebuilt, endowed and 
enriched the abbatial church at vast expense, and he finally 


‘ ordered it to be the resting-place for his bones, which, however, 


he would not permit to be interred in any spot whatever within 
the structure, but with his dying breath expressly enjoined his 
son to deposit them on the outside, immediately beneath the 
eaves, in order that, to use the words put by the monastic 
historians into his mouth upon the occasion, “ stillantium 
guttarum sacro tecto diffluens infusio abluat jacentis ossa, que 
oninium peccatorum tabe foedavit et maculavit negligens et 
neglecta vita mea.” A curious. question might. be raised, 
whether the monarch in this injunction was solely impressed 
with the feeling of his own unworthiness, or whether he had 
also in view the mystic doctrine of the efficacy of water towards 
the ablution of sins. 

Richard II. and the succeeding dukes appear to have 
regarded Fécamp with an equally friendly eye, till in process 
of time the increasing splendour of its monastery altogether 
eclipsed the waning honours of the town ; and Henry II. of 
England finally sealed its downfall by making a regular dona- 
tion of the town to the abbey, from which period till the 
Revolution the latter was everything, the former nothing. 

“Fécamp,” as it is remarked by Nodier, “ws to the Dukes 
of Normandy what the pyramids were to the Egyptian 
monarchs, a city of tombs: Richard II. rested there by the 
side of Richard I., and near him his brother Robert, his wife 
Judith and his.son William.” + . The list might be lengthened 
by the addition of many other scarcely less noble names. 

“The abbey of Fécamp is said to have been founded in the 
year 664 or 666, for a community of nuns, by Waning, the 
count or governor of the Pays de Caux, a nobleman who had 
already contributed to the endowment of the monastery of 
St. Wandrille. St.:Ouen, bishop of Rouen, dedicated the 
church in the presence of King Clotaire, and so rapidly did the 
fame of the sanctity of the abbey extend that the number of its 
inmates amounted, in a very short period, to more than three 
hundred. The arrival, however, of the Normans, under 
Hastings, in 841, caused the dispersion of the nuns, and the 
same story is related of the few who remained at Fécamp as of 
many others under similar circumstances, that they voluntarily 
cut off their noses and their lips rather than be an object of 
attraction to their conquerors. The abbey in return for their 
heroism was levelled with the ground, and it did not rise from 
its ashes till the year 988, when the piety of Duke Richard I. 
built the church anew, under the auspices of his son Robert, 
archbishop of Rouen. Departing, however, from the original 
foundation, he established therein a chapter of regular canons, 
who soon proved so irregular in their conduct, that within ten 


* Turner’s Zour in Normandy, i. p. 60. 

+ Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques dans [ Ancienne France, 
i. p. 110. Seven plates in this work are devoted to the illustration of 
the religious buildings at Fécamp. : 


| at Dijon. 


years they were doomed to give way to a body of Benedictine 
monks, headed by an abbot, named William, from a convent 
From his time the monastery continued to increase 
in splendour. Three suffragan abbeys, that of Notre Dame, at 
Bernay, and St. Taurin, at Evreux, and of Ste. Berthe de 
Blangi, in the diocese of Boulogne, owned the superior power 


| of the abbot of Fécamp and supplied the three mitres which 
| he proudly bore on his abbatial shield. Kings and princes in ° 


former ages frequently paid the abbey the homage of their 
worship and their gifts, and in a more recent period Casimir of 
Poland, after his voluntary abdication of the throne, selected it 
as the spot in which he sought for repose when wearied with 
the cares of royalty. The English possessions of Fécamp do 


| not appear to have been large, but according to the author of 


the “‘ History of Alien Priories,” the abbot presented to 130 
benefices, some in the diocese of Rouen, others in those of 
Bayeux, Lisieux, Coutances, Chartres and Beauvais, and it 
enjoyed so many estates that its income was said to be 40,000 
crowns per annum.” * 

The work from which this account of the abbey of Fécamp 
has been extracted also contains some details relative to a few 
of the principal miracles connected with the convent and 
relative to the precious blood, to the possession of which 
Fécamp was indebted for no small portion of its celebrity. But 
the reader must be referred for all these to the “ Neustria Pia,” 
where he will find them recorded at great length. The author 
of that most curious volume appears to have treated no 
subject more entirely com amore than Fécamp, and if the 
more enlightened progeny of the present day incline, in the 
plenitude of their wisdom, to ‘‘think their fathers fools” for 
listening to such tales, let it at least be recollected that even 
these tales, with all their absurdity, are most interesting docu- 
ments of the progress of the human mind ; and, above all, let 
it never be forgotten that books of this description contain a 
mass of materials for the elucidation of the manners and 
customs of the age, which would in vain be sought for in any 
other quarter. 

' The abbatial church of Fécamp is still standing uninjured, 
and is a work of various ages. Some circular chapels attached 
to the sides of the choir are probably remains of the building 
erected by Duke Richard ; the rest is all of the Pointed style 
of architecture, and the earliest part is scarcely anterior to the 
end of the twelfth century. The church of St. Stephen, selected 
here for publication, is undeserving of notice, except for its 
southern portal, which is an elegant specimen of what is called 
by Mr. Rickman the Decorated English architecture. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


b. presenting the ninth annual report on Tuesday, the 

Council of this Society cordially congratulate the members 
on the continued success which has attended their endeavours, 
the Society having still further increased in the number of its 
members, while the balance in hand is higher than at any 
previous period. There are at present 35 fellows, 35 associates, 
14 students, 5 honorary members and 14 lay members, a total 
of 103, against 85 at the end of the previous year. 

The following new members have been admitted as 
students :—Messrs. W. J. Beall, R. B. Brook Greaves and 
H. C. Brameld ; and the following students have been pro- 
moted to the class of associates :—Messrs. F. W. Brook Greaves, 
H. Dawson, J. C. A. Teather and F. Wilson. 

The alteration in the rules made during the previous year, in. 
order to provide for the admission of honorary members and 
lay members, has resulted in the election of the following 
during the last twelve months as lay members :—Messrs, 
W. T. Chappell, J. T. Cook, A. H. Holland, A. Jackson (since 
dead), C. F. Longden, W. Parkin, H. W. Pawson, G. Senior, 
H. Thomas, J. Walsh, T. H. Waterhouse, J.P., G. Welch and 
J. Wortley ; and invitations of the Council to become honorary 
members have been accepted by His Grace the Duke of 
Norfolk, E.M., K.G., His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Wharncliffe and Mr. J. D. Leader, 
BSA: 

It is satisfactory to find that so many gentlemen not con- 
nected with the practice of architecture or surveying have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of joining the Society, and 
the Council will gladly welcome others who may feel an interest 
in those subjects, the consideration of which the Society desires 
to encourage. The advantages offered are more than equivalent 
for the small annual subscription, which is only half a guinea 
for lay members, who receive a double ticket for the con- 
versazione, and are eligible for joining the excursion, as well as. 
having free admission to the lectures. 

The conversazione which marked the opening of the winter 
session in October was successful in every way. The several 


* Tumer’s Zour in Normandy, i. p. 62. 
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rooms of the Cutlers’ Hall were used to great advantage, the 
exhibition of the Society of Artists, and a large number of 
engravings and books, kindly lent by Alderman W. H. Brittain, 
J.P., Messrs. B. Bagshawe, C. Hadfield, J. B. Mitchell- Withers 
and others, forming some of the attractions. Music and’ 
refreshments were also appreciated, and the event of the 
evening was the address of the president, Mr. C. Hadfield, 
who also distributed the prizes to the successful students. 
There was a very large attendance, and an enjoyable evening 
was spent. . 

Lectures have been given during the session by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse on “The Brotherhood of Architects ;” Dr. Sorby 
(hon, member), “ Norman Architecture ;” Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 
“The Adam Architecture ;” Mr. Thomas Winder, ‘“ Local 
Half-timbered Buildings ;” Mr. Hugh Stannus, “ Axiality.” 
The attendances have been larger than in former years, and the 
interest has been well sustained. 

The lecture on “Ancient Lights,” with which we were 
favoured in the previous session by Mr. John Holden, president 
of the Manchester Society of Architects, has been successfully 
published by this Society. The few copies remaining unsold 
can be purchased from the hon. sec. It contains most valuable 
information on this important subject and gives the most recent 
decisions. 

For the first time the Society has had an excursion open to 
all the members and their friends, and it was found to be a 
most agreeable and successful venture. On Saturday, June 15, 
a large party visited Hardwick Hall, where descriptions of the 
buildings, furniture, pictures and muniments were given by 
Mr. B. Bagshawe (lay member), who for many years has care- 
fully studied the hall and its contents, and a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to him for the valuable and interesting in- 
formation which he was able to place before the members. 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, who is one of the honorary 
members of the Society, was alsd’ thanked for the special 
privileges which he had granted for this excursion. A visit to 
the new Sheffield Royal Hospital has been made, on the invita- 
tion of the architect, Mr. Hadfield, who explained the arrange- 
ments and provisions of the various departments, and who was 
warmly thanked for his kindness. 

The Council forwarded the following resolution in response 
to an application to assist a movement respecting some pro- 
posed changes :—“ That the Council of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors would be willing to consider any 
tangible scheme for rendering the R.I.B.A. more useful to the 
profession, more influential generally and more representative 
of the interests of country architects.” 

On an inquiry from the R.I.B.A. (a special general meeting 
having been adjourned in order to get the views of allied 
societies), it was replied that :—“ The Council of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors carefully considered the 
question of a form of contract at several meetings during the 
year 189i, and ultimately decided not to recommend the 


members of the Society to adopt any particular form, and the | 


members of the Council present at this meeting do not know 
of any sufficient reason for altering that decision, especially as 
the experience of the architects of Sheffield is against the 
appointment of outside arbitrators.” 

The R.I.B.A. having appointed a special committee to 
consider the present condition of architectural competitions, it 
was resolved :—“ That this Council recommends that it should 
be the duty of an assessor in a competition to put aside such 
designs as do not fulfil the stated requirements on material 
points ; and that to give prominence to such designs in a way 
that makes an excuse for their adoption by the promoters of 
the competition is an injustice to those other competitors who 
have complied with the instructions, and a violation of the 
protection which architects ought to obtain by the employment 
of a professional assessor ; and that all requirements which are 
not distinctly stated to be optional should be treated as 
imperative.” 

The Council offered to assist the promoters of a competition 
for laying out the Endcliffe Hall Estate, but the offer was 
declined. Correspondence has also taken place respecting 
competitions for a school at Whitwell and for a fire brigade 
station in Sheffield. 

The Council attended the funeral of the late town clerk, 
Mr. J. W. Pye-Smith, on September 5, and passed the follow- 
ing vote of condolence :—“ That the Council of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors desire to convey to Mrs. 
Pye-Smith and her family an expression of their respectful 
sympathy in the loss which they have sustained by the death 
of the late town clerk of Sheffield. In all the intercourse 
between either the Society or its individual members and the 
late town clerk, his communications were characterised by the 
utmost courtesy, frankness and reliability, which can now be 
looked: back upon with satisfaction, while the ability and kindli- 
ness with which he transacted his official duties increased the 
personal regard which was entertained towards him, enhanced 
the dignity of the high office which he held, and, promoted the 
honour and success of his native city.” 


A deputation from the Sheffield Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion has waited upon the Council to urge the desirability of 
separate contracts for the various trades, especially in regard to 
painting, instead of building works being let in whole contracts, 
as is now general in Sheffield. 

A movement has been commenced by three members of the 
Society for the publication of ‘The Sheffield and District 
Architectural Sketch Book.” The Council of the Society, 
while not taking any pecuniary responsibility in the matter, 
cordially commends it to all who are interested in local archi- 
tecture; and the President of the Society has consented to co- 
operate with the promoters. The Council passed the following 
resolution :—‘ That in the opinion of this Council the proposal 


of Messrs. C. M. E. Hadfield, J. B. Mitchell-Withers and J. R.. 


Wiegfull, to commence the publication, on their own account, of 
a work to be called ‘The Sheffield and District Architectural 
Sketch Book,’ is deserving of encouragement and support, and 
that this Council will be glad to assist them as far as possible 


by advice, when desired; and by cordially recommending the | 


work, not only to architects, but to all who take an interest in 
Sheffield past and present.” 

An excursion is intended to be made during the summer, 
probably to Wentworth; and arrangements for the session 
1896-97 are in a forward state, several valuable lectures having 
already been promised. 

The following elections were made for the ensuing year, 
viz. :—President, Mr. C. Hadfield ; vice-president, Mr. R. W. 
Fowler ;. treasurer, Mr. F., Fowler; hon. sec., Mr. C. J. 
Innocent; council, Messrs. H. W. Lockwood, J. Smith, 
T. Winder, W. F. Hemsoll and W. C. Fenton. 


ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 


CCORDING to the Year Book of Australia, the year just 


ended can hardly be looked upon in a different light than 
as one in which architectural conception had been almost 
entirely absent, although architects are just as skilful as they 
were ten years ago, and popular taste more discriminating. 
Both these propositions are recognised by the architects on the 
one hand and the public on the other, yet architectural effort is 
not strikingly exhibited throughout the principal cities ; indeed, 
how could it be when its limits have been confined to wool 
warehouses, factories and retail shops? To the artist, however, 
all work is beautiful, and the motto “ Design in beauty, build 
in strength,” has been foremost in the minds of some prac- 
titioners, even when engaged upon such a prosaic building as 
a wool warehouse wherein there are three or four immense. 
floor areas, a roof and four walls, and the latest addition to 
this class of structures in Sydney displays an effective 
attempt to bestow upon our industrial edifices a charm 
of style that most assuredly tends to the elevation of 
public taste and the consequent enhancement of the 
dignity of the architect. Apart from this instance of what can 
be done even with a storehouse, there is a further source of 
gratulation in the beauty of the suburban post-offices now so 
picturesquely placed around Sydney. Indeed, the appreciative 
visitor can profitably spend a delightful day in driving through 
the suburbs and inspecting these buildings, which, in a dreary 
vista of shops with besmirched fronts and galvanised iron roofs, 
intervene and cause the depressed beholder to render thanks 
for the taste that thus saves from entire condemnation some of, 
the suburban main thoroughfares. The standard of apprecia- 
tion in domestic building has also been raised, and curvilinear 
avenues flanked with shrubs have afforded opportunities to the 
architect which he has not been loth to seize. Consequently 
the latest erections, although atrocities are painfully visible, are 
an index to the fact that metropolitan Australians are slowly but. 
surely awakening to a perception of those better things that exalt 
anation. Another matter that will effect a change for the better is 
the resuscitation of the New South Wales Institute of Architects, 
and from the stirring and hopeful address delivered by the 
President, in the early part of December, it is not too much to 
assert that the renewed activity of this body will do much to 
correct and improve the status of the profession ; and with His 
Excellency, Lord Hampden, as patron, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rowe as president, there seems no obstacle in the way to a 
useful and prosperous career. Although the influences that 
have worked for the zsthetic side of architecture during the 
year give cause for exultation, yet financially it has been more 
disastrous than its predecessor, and there are but a few offices 
wherein work of a greater value than 20,000/. has been put in 
execution and carried to completion; and it is not exaggera- 
tion to say that this amount has been far beyond the 
work done by the majority. Exception must be made in 
the case of Mr. G. McRae, the city architect of Sydney, 


with the city markets let at a contract. price of 204,000/. . 


This edifice is fast approaching completion, and already it 
reveals the characteristics of that phase of Romanesque 
favoured by its designer. The coming year is, however, looked 
forward to with hope, and this hope is not ill-founded, as the 
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conceptions of 1895 will assume practical shape in 1896; but 
as far as can be known there will be no great increase of build- 
ing operations, but simply a steadying of the industry, which 
has now reached its normal condition, and the feverish move- 
ments of a decade ago are not likely to again preponderate. In 
all the capital cities the number of new buildings has, during 
the last seven or eight years, been decreasing year by year, 
and in’1894 the total had reached so low a stage that in the 
opinion of those able to judge it could not descend further. 
This opinion has been verified, for 1895 shows that there have 
been initiated more enterprises than in the year before ; but it 
is questionable whether the monetary value has at all increased, 
the cost of building not yet exhibiting any indication that would 
lead to the belief that in this direction the state of affairs, for 
many years prevalent, is better, or even as good, as it was in 
1894. For instance, the rate of wages, and this is the most serious 
influence, is still at its lowest; in fact, since the initlation 
of Parliamentary representation, they have never, on the 
whole, been lower, and whilst two workmen strive to obtain 
the work which only one may do it will continue that the rate 
will remain at an amount which will only be compatible with 
existence. That scourge to cities and destroyer of architecture 
—fire—has received attention, and in May a deputation from 
the Sydney Fire Brigade waited upon the Mayor of Sydney, 
and it was then stated that there was room to drive a coach 
and four through the present Act, and attention was directed to 
the necessity of owners of buildings in narrow lanes, with 
windows opening on those lanes, being compelled to protect 
their properties with iron shutters to their windows. The 
scandalous practice of putting up very good fronts to buildings 


- whilst the rears were very bad was also commented upon, and 


it was asserted that these buildings were erected under the 
present Act. This is a flyin the amber ; but with an improved 
Act and skilful architects Sydney will speedily be removed 
from such charges. 

The following works, amongst others of minor importance, 
for which the contract prices are under 2,000/., were completed 
during the year, or are now in course of erection under the 
direction of the Government architect of New South Wales, at 
a total expenditure for the year of 181,714/. This total contrasts 
with that of last year (250,964/.) unfavourably. 

Additions and alterations to the Government Printing Office, 
comprising two storeys and remodelling of interior at a cost of 
12,0001. 

Additions to the Supreme Court. Red brick and stone 
treated in free Classic, and affording court-room, four suites of 
judges’ chambers, jury, witness, legal and judges’ consultation- 
rooms and gallery for auditors, Cost, including ventilation, 
10,000/. 

Several other works, consisting of alterations and additions 
and the erection of a lock-up at Marrickville, with stone front 
treated in the Byzantine style, complete the record of opera- 
tions undertaken by the department in Sydney. 

In the country districts more work has been engaged in, 
and chief among the buildings is the Hospital for Insane, near 
Goulburn. This is in course of erection on a site having a 
gentle fall to the Wollondilly River and an area of about 
750 acres. The buildings when completed will accommodate 
about 650 patients, with suitable quarters for attendants and 
other officials, the necessary administrative buildings, kitchen, 
&c., and the estimated cost for the work complete is 150,000/. 
The buildings are of local bricks, relieved by dressings of 
Bundanoon stone, and will be roofed with green slates. The 
residence for the medical superintendent, the ‘gate lodges and 
the three cottages for attendants are of brick, with roofs of 
Marseilles tiles. The style of architecture is English domestic, 
effect being obtained rather by nice proportion and grouping 
than by redundance of ornament. These buildings, with work- 
shop and laundry blocks, are completed and occupied, and, 
with doctor’s house, lodges and cottages, have cost about 
13,0007. The buildings at present in course of construction 
will be completed this year, at a cost of 50,000/. They com- 
prise administration building, containing offices for medical 
and assistant superintendents, visitors’ rooms and dormitories 
for attendants on night duty, also billiard-room and library, 
residences for matron and assistant medical officers, &c. 
Amongst them is a mortuary, and the greater portion of the 
drainage scheme is being carried out. The Government are 
voting 30,000/. per annum for the erection of the asylum, and 
when the buildings now in progress are completed others will 
be started. 

At West Maitland there has been erected a Court House of 
brown brick and stone, treated in free Classic, containing 
magistrate’s, C.P.S., legal and witnesses’ rooms, police-station 
and caretaker’s quarters, &c. The total cost was 12,000/, A 
Lands and Works Office has been erected in East Maitland. 
It is of red brick with stone dressings, and contains the neces- 
sary accommodation for the officers of both departments and 
cost 4,600/7, A Lands Office at Dubbo, costing 3,571/; a Court 
House at Nowra, of red brick and stone, treated in the Byzan- 
tiné style, costing 3,400/.; Lands Office, Hay, costing 2,600/. 5 


Court House at Katoomba, costing 2,300/7.; and about thirty 
post and telegraph offices, lock-up buildings, court houses, &c., 
in minor towns, averaging from 1,000/. to 2,000/. each, complete 
the year’s record. 

In Sydney proper there has been erected during the year a 
block of offices in the centre of the city from designs furnished 
by Mr. H. S. Thompson, a similar block from designs 
by Mr. M. B. Halligan, and two warehouses. The 
largest contract was for a wool store at Ultimo, where 
Mr. H. C. Kent has succeeded in adorning a wool ware- 
house with a very pleasant character. The new Trades Hall 
had another portion of the original design completed during the 
year, and the bold treatment of Italian favoured by the archi- 
tect is at least original. The new buildings in Pitt Street of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York were noted fully 
last year, and the company took possession in September last. 
The total cost of the building, with its valuable site, was about 
200,000/., and it is a splendid edifice. The pubiic office of the 
company is a magnificent chamber on the first floor embracing 
the entire frontage to Pitt Street, access being obtained through 
the principal entrance in Martin Place. On the mezzanine 
floor is located the editorial and publishing department of the 
Australasian Budget, the organ ot the company in Australasia. 
Even when ordinary building operations are in a diminished 
quantity churches continue to be built, and there have been 
several suburban churches erected during the year, noticeable 
among them being a Presbyterian Church at Rupertswood, 
another at Springwood and a Roman Catholic Church at Ash- 
field at a cost of 4,000/., and another at Concord. The hotels 
and business premises erected during the year in the suburbs 
have no particular merit to recommend them, the former com- 
plying with police requirements and their designers being 
thereby satisfied. 

During the year building operations in the southern colonies 
have been almost at'a standstill, and even the various Public 
Works Departments cannot report anything of sufficient inte- 
rest for a yearly review. 

In Queensland, with the exception of new schools, chiefly 
for country districts, the energies of Government officials have 
been centred upon repairs and additions to existing structures, 
anda similar state of things prevails in Victoria. In South 
Australia the superintendent of public buildings reports that 
his Department did not carry out any works of any important 
character. From,Western Australia, however, comes cheerier 
news, and amongst the largest works carried out by the Public 
Works Department are a school at Perth with accommodation 
for 900 children, at a cost of 10,450/.; markets and cold storage 
provision, at a cost of 12,400/., and schools, asylums, police 
stations, post offices, &c. The expenditure by this Department, 
which includes the construction of engineering projects, 
amounted for the year to 160,000/. In the city of Adelaide 
the official building surveyor, in his report for the year, states. 
that the total value of building improvements amounted to 
74,5982., being 13,2652. more than for the preceding year and 
in excess of that of any year since 1888. The building in the 
city proper is creditable to the originators, and the Trades Hall. 
and Messrs. J. Martin & Co.’s business premises are so sub- 
stantial as to warrant the expectations of long life indulged 
in by their owners. Shops to the number of thirty-four have 
been erected, at an average cost of 7o00/. each. Although 
architects aver that 1895 has been a busier year than its pre- 
decessor, yet the structures are not intended as evidences of the 
architectural skill of the designers, but as adapted to the com- 
mercial needs of the proprietors. One of the largest buildings 
erected in Brisbane during the year was the Queensland Mutual 
Insurance Company’s block of offices; the elevation is of 
Classic design treated freely. The building is suitable for its 
purpose and cost: 2,oc0/. In the three eastern colonies the 
erection of freezing works has proceeded briskly, and in 
Victoria those at Geelong and Portland, from designs furnished 
by Mr. C. A. D’Ebro, the former costing 18,000/. and the latter 
15,000/,, are nearly completed. With the year now coming on 
better things are expected, and architects and builders are 
asserting that the trade, which for the past three years has 
suffered a depression only paralleled by that of 1869-70, is about 
to revive. This revival greatly depends upon the activity 
displayed by the Governments of the various colonies, and 
those of New South Wales and Western Australia have sub- 
mitted schemes for works shortly to be undertaken, which bid 
fair to hasten on this desirable consummation. 


A Meeting of the inhabitants of Paisley has been held, at 
which resolutions were adopted expressing the opinion that 
the County Square was not a fit and proper site for the Burns 
statue, asking the Council to rescind the resolution granting 
that site, and calling upon the committee to make another 
application for the central site in Dunn Square. 
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yin: the meeting of this Association, the president, Dr. R. 
Rowand Anderson, in the chair, after the usual pre- 
liminary business, a paper entitled “ Notes on a Tour to Rome” 
was read by Mr. James Clark, president of the Master Painters’ 
Association. The lecturer, after briefly sketching the chief 
architectural features of such places on the route as Brussels, 
Strasburg, Lucerne, Como and Milan, and illustrating his 
remarks by appropriate limelight views, described at length 
buildings in Rome, including St. Peter’s, Sistine Chapel, the 
Vatican, the ruins on the Palatine Hill and the Forum, the 
Capitol, the Pantheon, the Colosseum, the various Imperial 
arches, the temples, churches and the tombs of the Eternal 
City. Attention was given to architectural details, to pictures 
and statues, and especially to mural decorations, of which the 
lecturer had made a special study. The limelight views greatly 
added to the interest of the lecture. 


ENGLISH BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 1860-70.* 


T may be a matter of wonder, if it is thought about at all, 
why ordinarily rational and sane artists and engravers are 
beginning to rave over a series of books and magazines, mainly 
made to soothe the savage child or wile away the leisure hour. 
Why should one care for works chiefly written for the virtuous 
vicarage, printed to comfort the cheerless, gold-grubbing 
colonial, or published with the sole aim of tiding over the 
somnolent Sunday afternoon? Why should one fill the Pxd- 
lishers Circular with wanted advertisements, haunt sale-rooms, 
disturb the peaceful slumbers of the provincial dealer by 
unexpected inroads, or humble the pride of the Napoleon of 
Piccadilly by. asking for that which he would disdain to have 
in his shop at present? Why should one rush up and down 
seeking to annex foxed, stained, tattered volumes, the outcasts 
of the nursery and the book-club, bound in a horror of gaudiness, 
printed upon paper that refuses to cleave unto its binding, in 
type which it gives one a shudder to look at, enlarged within 
borders that grate upon one like the sharpening of a saw? 

Because these books, the books and magazines of 1860 to 
1870, contain, as illustrations, all that is left of the purest, the 
most genuine period of English art. The period when artists 
found their subjects around them, treated them seriously, were 
not ashamed of being English—or if they revived the past 
added to it the feeling of the present. 

Within that ten years all that is most English in art was 
brought forth, though the result is ignored, many of the men 
who did the work are unknown, the pictures unseen, and the 
method by which they were produced despised. For this art 
is but illustration, which we are told is not art, and it was 
published as wood-engravings—and these are hopelessly con- 
fused with woodcuts. Even the authorities mix up the terms 
in their hurry to expose themselves, that the historian of the 
future may have more sport than he of to-day. 

The most perfect English art that the world has yet seen 
was done in black and white between the years 1860 and 1870. 
What an absurdity. Of course, for Blake was absurd, Alfred 
Stevens ridiculous, Keene ignored, Whistler a joke. And yet, 
when the amateur tires of his postage-stamp and the young lady 
with no books wearies of her book-plate, when all the sham 
Bartolozzis have been shipped to America, and the Jap print 
outweighs the bank-note, and the cycle is a burden in the land, 
then possibly the English illustration of 1860 will be discovered, 
and art in this form will be upon the town. 

_ I use the date 1860, but I ask for as much latitude as one 
is granted in speaking of the Romanticists of 1830, with whom 
the men of 1860 are worthy to be ranked. 

Before referring to the books themselves, it may not be out 
of place to note the causes which led to their publication. Up 
to 1850 steel and copper-plate illustrations were supreme in 
England for fine books, and imitations of them in wood for 
cheap ones. 

The work of Bewick was forgotten, his methods obsolete, 
the simplest wash-drawing was turned into an imitation steel- 
plate by the wood-engraver. The artist’s lines, even the whole 
design, was ignored. The engraver was supreme. 

No thought was given to Bewick, the inventor, nor to 
Clennell, the follower, who had done such magnificent 
facsimile work, after Stothard’s pen drawings for Roger’s 
Poems in 1810. Even as early as 1817 the frontispiece to 
< Puckle’s Club,” by John Thomson, is calculated for a while to 
deceive the elect into the belief that it is steel. It has been 
said lately, on the authority of the author or editor, that this 
frontispiece is a perfect piece of facsimile engraving—but of 
what? it is impossible to say whether the drawing on the block 
was made in line or in wash, with pencil or pen. And unless 
these elementary facts are stated by the engraver the engraving 
is not a facsimile but a travesty of the original. 


* A paper by Mr. Joseph Pennell, read at a meeting of the A lied 
Art Section of the Society of Arts. ; 8 ePac 
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From that time afterwards the imitation of steel (on wood) 
was aimed at universally. One need but look at Harvey's 
“ Dentatus,” or when that excellent engraver turned draughts- 
man, his “Solace of Song,” engraved for him by Orrinsmith, 
printed and published by Seeley (1837), to be convinced of it, 
or at the wonderful work by the Williamses after Cruikshank, 
which is like etching. 

Steel and copper died hard, lithography came to their aid. 
The designs on many of Cruikshank’s and Phiz’s plates, done in 
metal for them by Winkle and others, were transferred to the 
lithographic stone and so printed much more cheaply, but they 
could not be printed with type, and that was the difficulty and 
the cause of expense, and the cash-box rules the publisher as 
well as the author. Evenin France wood-engraving, after its 
magnificent triumphs in 1830 to 1840, was rather confined to 
the cheaper publications. Yet in the Magasin Pittoresque, a 
delightful contrast to Knight’s prints, it was coming to the 
front again, and with Meissonier’s “Contes Rémois” in 1858 
established itself anew. 

In France, however, they were able to publish books, 
magazines and papers illustrated by lithography-for many years 
apparently profitably, but then they had a Daumier, a Gavarni 
and a Monnier for artists. 

Here the best known men—Prout, Nash, Cattermole, 
Harding, Haghe—all made expensive books, and mostly pub- 
lished them in limited editions. 

No matter how little we like to acknowledge it, many of our 
luxuries and necessities come from Germany, and it is to 
Germany that one turns for the inspiration of modern illustra- 
tion, and to Adolph Menzel as its prophet. When, in the late 
thirties, Menzel was working on his various versions of 
“ Frederick the Great,” seeing the results obtained in Curmer’s 
“ Paul et Virginie,” he confided some of the designs he had 
drawn upon the wood-block to an Anglo-French firm of wood- 
engravers established in Paris, Andrew Best Leloir; but he 
was not satisfied with the results which may be seen in the earlier 
part of Kugler’s “ Frederick the Great,” and so he trained 
his own engravers, Krutzchmar, Bentworth, Unzelmann, the 
Vogels, and between them they produced those triumphs of 
German art which gave the direct inspiration to modern illus- 
tration. These books are :— 


Kugler’s “ Life of Frederick,” 1840. 

“The Uniforms of the Army of Frederick,” 1852. 
A supplement to the former, by Lange. 

“The Works of Frederick,” 1850. — - 

“The Heroes of War and Peace,” 1856. 


These works I have been informed, and I have the facts from 
the artists and engravers and publishers themselves, if they did 
not produce a sensation in England, immediately on their 
appearance .in Germany (or even on their republication here, 
for Kugler’s ‘Geschichte Frederichs des Grossen,” 1840, was 
issued here by Bohn in 1845 as “A Pictorial History of Ger- 
many ”) did have their effect in the following ten years. The 
first book which I have seen that shows it is William 
Allingham’s “The Music Master,” 1855, and I maintain 
that Rossetti in his drawing, that is in his method 
of drawing for engraving, as shown in this book, must have 
been inspired by Menzel, for no book like this had ever been 
illustrated in England, nor had any similar illustrations been 
made previously in this country. Rossetti, Millais and Arthur 
Hughes, who says Allingham submitted their genius to the 
risk of wood-engraving, did the drawings. Rossetti furnished 
the youth listening in wrapt mood to the chaunt of the three 
mystic women—“ The Maids of Elfin Mere.” Burne-Jones 
then thought it the most beautiful drawing for an illustration 
he had ever seen. Yet W. M. Rossetti says, “ My brother was 
highly dissatisfied and regarded the woodcut by Dalziel (of 
course it was wood-engraving) as a decided travesty of his 
work.” What would ne have thought had it been done ten 
years earlier? Next year, 1856, Samuel Palmer, following the 
traditions of Blake, and that lovely decorator, Calvert, illus- 
trated one chapter on the distant hills in Adams’s “Sacred 
Allegories,” with nine drawings; no such facsimile wood- 
engravings had been done in England before. Three or four 
of these must rank with Turner. He has given the effect of 
the setting sun over vast landscapes as no one ever did before 
and as no one has attempted since. The engravings are by 
T. W. Green, H. Harral and J..W. Measom ; the book was 
printed by Richard Clay and published by Rivingtons. The 
remaining illustrations are by Cope, Horsley and Birket Foster, 
who has told me his despair and disgust at the engravings 
made out of his drawings previous to this time. There is 
also an edition of Dickens’s “ Pictures of Italy,” by Palmer, but 
these are unimportant. 1857 is a memorable year, the year of 
Moxon’s Tennyson, which heralds the genius of Millais as an 
illustrator; it contains the famous Rossetti drawings and 
Holman Hunt’s best design, the Lady of Shallot, but the rest 
of the illustrations are weak, poor and commonplace. The 
engravings, of which one hears little that is good, are by 
Dalziel and Linton ; but it is most interesting to compare the 
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engraving of Sir Galahad from the Rossetti drawing, done by 
Linton—which is quite characterless so far as the work of 
Rossetti goes, or rather Lintonesque, save 1 the small heads, 
which are very good—with the first drawing in the Palace of 
Art by Dalziel, also after Rossetti, which is brilliant and indi- 
vidual by comparison. Yet Rossetti himself, his brother says, 
preferred the Linton to the Dalziel. He says, “] have designed 
five blocks for Tennyson, some of which are still cutting and 
maiming. It is a thankless task. After a fortnight’s work my 
block goes to the engraver’s, like Agag, delicately, and is hewn 
to pieces before the Lord Harry. 

Oh, woodman, spare that block ! 

Oh, gash not anyhow ! 

It took ten days by clock, 

I’d fain preserve it now. 

Chorus of wild laughter from Dalziel’s workshop.” 

It isa pity, as Mr. Soames Layard remarked, that these 
drawings cannot be engraved again to-day, or processed, or 
made into steel plates, as Mr. Ruskin suggested ; unfortunately 
they were cut to pieces in the engraving, a detail which has 
been rather overlooked. Mr. Ruskin backs Rossetti, too, in 
his denunciation of the engravers, but this by itself is not of 
much importance, as in a few years, just after the very best 
work had been done, he attacks artists and engravers both, 
saying, “ Cheap popular art cannot draw for you beauty, sense 
and honesty, but every species of distorted vice, the idiot, the 
blackguard, the coxcomb, the paltry fool, the disgraced 
woman are pictured for your honourable pleasure on every 
page. These are thoroughly representative of the entire art 
‘industry of the modern press.” This is a criticism of the men 
and the books of 1860. 

In the same year, 1857, a book, the illustrated edition of which 
is now quite unheard of, Willmott’s “ Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century,” was published in which an all-round standard of 
greater merit in design and engraving was maintained than in 
the Tennyson, for to it Madox Brown, Dobson, Pickersgill, 
Tenniel, Harvey, Foster, Arthur Hughes, Harding, Millais 
and Gilbert (engraved by Dalziel) contributed—there were 
fewer Academicians, and the men knew better how to draw on 
wood. 

In 1858 John Gilbert, even then the Nestor of English illus- 
tration, obtained his chance, and the magnificent Shakespeare, 
also engraved by Dalziel, was commenced and continued during 
the two following years ; it came out in parts, and is Gilbert’s 
masterpiece, and still remains the finest complete illustrated 
edition of Shakespeare. Probably among these books it is the 

finest example of a book issued in parts or numbers, though 
the fashion was started by Charles Knight. 

If 1857 was notable, 1859 is destined to become historic ; 
for then Once a Week appeared, soon to become synonymous 
with good illustration. The first volume is more an array of 
mames than a distinguished accomplishment. Millais did eight 
drawings for it, not one of which can be compared with his 
designs for the Tennyson, though he was beginning that 
series of the costumes and furniture of the period—the 
crinoline, the chignon, and what not—that artists now find so 
interesting and the public so droll. Harvey did one, and there 
are a number by Phiz, Leech, Hine, Tenniel and many crude 
things signed Keene, which are commonplace. They were all 
engraved by Swain, or as Keene himself puts it, they fell before 
the graver of Swain. After this Keene appears continuously, 
always more and more interesting ; but, save for his “Caudle 
Lectures,” he is scarcely a book illustrator ; yet his fame is 
secure, his position as an illustrator acknowledged. 

I have said already that it is to these magazines that we 
must turn for all that is left of English illustration of the sixties ; 
for this reason, that all the final finished drawings were made on 
the wood-block and consequently destroyed in the process, and, 
save those wood-blocks, most of which have vanished, and 
possibly some engravers’ proofs and the prints in the magazines 
and books themselves, there is absolutely nothing else left. 
Therefore the world, which always wants what it cannot have, 
may understand how important are these early volumes, when 
it knows anything of them at all. 

1860 marks the start of the Cornill and Good Words, both 
issued because of the success of Once a Week. As the Cornhill 
was a monthly there was more time to prepare and print the 


illustrations, which are on separate unbacked sheets, while the } 
: the pages. 


Once a Week blocks are printed 1n the text. 

_ To the first number of the Corzfii/, Thackeray, more or 
less worked over by ghosts and engravers, contributed the 
illustrations for “ Lovel the Widower.” But in the second or 
third number Millais was called in, and then G. A. Sala, to 
complete the work. Frederick Sandys illustrated the “ Legend 
of the Portent.” This is, so far as I know, his first appearance 


as a book illustrator; the lithographed burlesque of Sir | 


Isumbras is earlier. And the volume ends with Millais’s 
splendid design, “ Was it not a lie?” for “ Framley Parsonage.” 
From this time onward Millais gives character and distinction 
to its pages—the grace of the crinoline, the beauty of the frock 
coat and the top hat, the daintiness of the pantalette, are 
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shown in every number, while the fine esthetic houses are full 
of interest. It is curious to note that either Thackeray or the 
publisher omits to mention the names of the artists in any way. 
Millais and Sala alone sign their designs with their monograms. 
Sir Frederic Leighton, I imagine, contributed the “Great 
God Pan,” signed L., to the second volume, while his 
drawings for “ Romola” are among the later attractions ; and 
Dicky Doyle began his “ Bird’s-eye Views of Society” in the 
third, but it is not until one is more than half-way through this 
volume that the initials, F.W., appear on what are supposed _to 
be Thackeray’s drawings ; or, rather, it is not until then that 
the great author acknowledged his failure as an illustrator. 
There is one of his “Roundabout Papers” which shows how, 
eventually, he admitted his indebtedness to Walker with the 
best grace in the world. The first drawing signed by Walker, 
a fact interesting enough to be recorded, faces page 556, 1861 ; 
the “ Nurse and Doctor.” This illustrates Thackeray’s “ Philip.” 
Mr. Comyns Carr says Walker’ first drawing was published 
in Everybody's Journal, illustrating a tale by Edmond About, 
“The Round of Wrong” (1, 14, 1860) ; and his first in Once a 
Week is (2, 18, 1860) illustrating an article ‘Peasant Proprie- 
torship,” signed H.E. 

Good Words also was started in 1860, and Mr. Strahan 
published in the first numbers drawings by the then young 
Scotchmen, Orchardson, Pettie, Graham and MacWhirter. 
Punch was then brilliant and distinguished, and this was due 
to Du Maurier and Keene. For some reason most of the men 
seem to have continued to do work for Once a Week. Whether 
they had contracts to draw for it, or whether they liked working 
for one firm better than another I do not know, but for the first 
few years Once a Week is the most interesting. 

I do not know of any notable books in 1861 save “ Quarles’s 
Emblems,” by C. H. Bennett, which I believe was once very 
popular, but in 1862 Miss Rossetti’s poems, illustrated by her 
brother with two drawings, came out. He designed the cover ; 
the illustrations as illustrations can hardly be called satisfactory, 
as in one Lizzie is a frightened country girl, in the other a 
stately Rossetti woman ; the volume now contains two more, 
which were added in 1886. William Sharp says William 
Morris engraved the frontispiece to this book signed W. M. F. 
& Co. Mtr. S. C. Cockerell tells me it was engraved by another 
member of the firm, Mr. Faulkner. 

Despite the better printing of the Cornhill in the beginning, 
in the early number of Good Words a most notable series of 
illustrations by Millais, “The Parables of our Lord,” were 
printed in 1862-63, as well as work by Whistler, Holman Hunt, 
Keene and Walker, A. Boyd Houghton, Frederick Sandys, 
Pinwell, North, Armstead and many others who now began to 
come to the front in this magazine and in Once a Week. 
Indeed there must have been more good illustrated magazines 
issued in 1865 in England than there are to-day in the whole 
world. Not only were the three I have mentioned continued, 
but the Argosy, London Society, the Sunday Magazine, and 
the Shilling Magazine and the Quzver, among others, printed 
fine work by all these artists. 

The jllustrations were done in a curious but very interesting 
way. The entire work began to be undertaken by two firms, 
Messrs. Dalziel and Swain; I believe in the case of Good Words 
the same system is still followed, or was till lately, by Mr. 
Edward Whymper. These firms commissioned the drawings 
from the artists and then engraved them. The method seems 
to have been so successful that engravers, notably the Dalziels, 
not only employed artists to make drawings and then engraved 
the blocks themselves, but became their own printers as well. 
It was in this manner they produced the books which are 
bound to become the admiration and despair of the intelligent 
and artistic collector. When the books were printed they 
were sold to a publisher, who merely put his imprint on 
them, but to this day they are known as Dalziel’s illustrated 
editions—that is, when they are known at all. The first im- 
portant book of the series which I have seen is Birket Foster's 
“ Pictures of English Landscape,” 1863, Routledge ; printed by 
Dalziel, “ Pictures in Words by Tom Taylor ”__this, however, 
had been preceded by a horrid tinted affair and by the same 
artist, called “Odes and Sonnets.” The binding is atrocious, 
the paper is spotting and losing colour, but the drawings must 
have been exquisite, and here and there the ink is spread- 
ing and giving a lovely tone, like an etching, to the prints on 
This autumn Mr. Nimmo revived it as “ Pictures 
of Rustic Landscape,” with literary selections by John David- 
son. Of course there is no mention of the fact that the 
engravings appeared thirty-three years ago. In the same 
year F. Shields did a shilling edition of Defoe’s “ Plague,” with 
six drawings engraved by Swain and Morton. It must be one 
of the earliest of illustrated shilling volumes ; it contains Mr. 
Shields’s best designs. The “dead pit,” into which, by the 
flaring light of torches, the bodies are being shot from the cart, 
is like Rembrandt in its power. And there is some good work 
by Armstead, Holman Hunt and Sandys in Willmott’s “ English 
Sacred Poetry.” 

In 1864 Messrs. Dalziel, who had already in the previous 
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; a, . : | . : : a 
year engraved the designs for Good Words, published in a; how much this was owing to the famous Sir Isumbras cari- 


volume Millais’s “ Parables of Our Lord,” through Routledge. 
This book, in an atrocious binding, described as elaborate—as 
it truly is—bound up so badly that it has broken all to pieces, 
printed with some text in red and black, contains much of the 
strongest work Sir J. E. Millais ever did. Nothing could 
exceed in dramatic power or in effect of light “The Enemy 
sowing Tares” or “The Lost Piece of Silver ;” in beauty of 
line or realistic treatment of the foreground, “ The Sower,” to 
mention only three blocks where so many are so good. The 
whole book is excellent, and is now excessively rare in its first 
edition. In this year W. J. Linton illustrated, drawing and 
engraving the designs for Mrs. Lynn Linton’s “ Lake Country” 
(Smith, Elder & Co.). It 1s a curious book, and exemplifies 
Mr. Linton’s methods, of which I may say I had rather he 
engraved his own designs than mine. ' 

But 1865 is the most notable year of all. To it belongs 
Dalziel’s illustrated “Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,” originally 
published in parts, I believe, and later in two volumes, 
with text and pictures enclosed in horrid borders (Ward & 
Lock). In this edition of the “Arabian Nights” A. Boyd 
Houghton first showed what a really great man he was. He 
clearly proved himself the English master of technique as well 
as of imagination, although he had as fellow-illustrators Sir 
J. E. Millais, J. D. Watson, Sir John Tenniel, G. J. Pinwell 
and Thomas Dalziel. Houghton, however, towers above them 
all, and Mr. Lawrence Housman, in an able article on him in 
“* Bibliographica,” vol. i., well says :—“‘ Among artists and those 
who care at all deeply for the great things of art, he cannot be 
forgotten ; for them his work is at once too much an influence 
and a problem, and though officially the Academy shuts its 
mouth at him while it opens it wide to applaud the more popular 
art of Walker and Pinwell, certain of its leading lights have 
been heard unofficially to declare he was the greatest of the 
three.” Again he writes :—‘“ Technically his work, always in 
line with a brush or pencil, is most simple and powerful, the 
value of ‘whites’ asserted almost by the yard: broad white 
upon black, black upon broad white; yet there are searching 
draughtsmanship marvels of subtle modelling, and always that 
strange touch of realism that would give rags their squalor and 
limbs the hairiness of life.” 

In 1865 also his “ Home Thoughts and Home Scenes” was 
published (Routledge). It is much less imaginative than his 
later work, but contains perhaps more that is beautiful—studies 
of child life, beautifully seen, beautifully drawn. After this he 
worked prodigiously, and yet excellently. His edition of “ Don 
Quixote” (Warne), as a whole rather overrated, yet good in 
parts, must be sought for now in the most out-of-the-way 
places ; still it is very Spanish in character, and this is all the 
more wonderful if, as I have heard, he never was in Spain or in 
the East. Easier to find are his “ Kriloff’s Fables,” 1869 
(Strahan). Best known of all are his drawings in the early 
numbers of the Graphic, the American series, which Were not 
all published, I think, before he died. If some of these are 
grotesque, almost even to caricature, they are amazingly 
powerful, and being his largest engraved works left, show him 
fortunately at his best. His original drawings scarce exist at 
all. They were nearly all done on the wood, and though at 
times he did several versions of each, he destroyed all save the 
one that pleased him. I happen to have one of the most beau- 
tiful, “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son,” from Novello’s “ Nursery 
Rhymes,” 1871, drawn on paper. There are others at South 
Kensington and the British Museum on wood, and Mr. Fairfax 
Murray has another ; two more were lately shown at the Fine 
Arts Society, while I have lately heard that his sister has 
several, 

I have not pretended to give a list of Houghton’s drawings ; 
to do so would be all but impossible, but the books and 
magazines I have mentioned contain the most important. 

Another distinguished event of 1865 was the publication by 
Ward. & Lock of the edition of “Goldsmith,” in which G, J. 
Pinwell revealed his marvellous powers, but his most important 
work is of a later date. 

Cassell’s issued many works by Doré about the same period, 
and in the same year appeared “ Gulliver,’ by T. Morten, 
among others, though this volume is not dated. Grtiset’s 
“ Grotesques ” and AZsop’s “Fables” are also about this date. 
The uniform edition of Dickens was coming out, illustrated 
by C. Green, Luke Fildes, Marcus Stone, J. Mahoney and 
F. Barnard. _F. Sandys is, in imaginative power, the greatest 
of all these illustrators—in technique he is the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Diirer, in popularity he isa failure. He has never 
illustrated a book ; so far as I know he made but few drawings 
specially for books ; these are in Willmott’s “Sacred Poetry,” 
1863, “ Life’s Journey,” “The Little Mourner” and in Dalziel’s 
Bible. ; 

In 1861 a number of his drawings were printed in Once a 
Week, “Yet Once More let the Organ Play,” “ AZgina” and 
others. In every one is seen the hand of the man able to carry 
on the tradition of Diirer, and yet bring it into line with modern 
methods. So far as 1 am aware Ruskin never mentions him ° 


| 


cature, “ The Nightmare,” I do not know. All the spirit of 
early German art breathes through his drawings. But it is 


during the next year, 1862, that Sandys, becoming accustomed ” 
(<4 The ‘ 


to the wood-block, did some of his most powerful work. 


Old Chartist,” “ King Warwulf,” “Harold,” Once a Week. In 


this “Old Chartist” there is the real Diirer feeling in the. 


distant landscape, but the trees are better than Diirer’s trees 
and the figure is one that Sandys has seen for himself. E 
in all his work there is this evidence of things seen and 


studied. Mr. Fairfax Murray and Mr. Ashby Sterry possess’ 


some most elaborate studies for these drawings—many were in 
the possession of Mr. Anderson Rose and dispersed at his sale. 
1862 was his most productive year; in 1863 there are but four 
drawings,. and none in 1864; in 1865 a magnificent “Amor 
Mundi” for Miss Rossetti’s poem printed in the April number of 
the Shzlling Magazine. AE Ue el 
There are only one or two after that, and then he dis-) 
appears. I found the Danae block in Swain’s office, and it: 
was published first in the Hodéy Horse in 1888, and I have an 
original on the wood, never engraved, which appeared, or 
rather a process block of it, in the London Garland, published 
by Macmillan for the Society of Illustrators. 
There are many drawings by him on paper, but it is safe tov 
say no man with so few drawings on wood ever made such a: 
reputation. : 
True, Mr. Whistler only made four in Once a Week (1861-62), 
but he was known as an etcher and painter at the time. 
Whistler did a catalogue of “Blue and White” for Ellis & 
Elvey in 1878, illustrated by autotypes, but this was only issued: 
in a very limited edition. One day it will rank far above’ 
Jacquemart’s books. 
In 1865 the illustrated books began to contain the best 
illustrations, attracting the better men by the greater care with’ 
which they were printed, the larger size of the page ; still Du: 
Maurier, Lawless, Holiday, Millais, Small and Keene con- 
tributed regularly to the magazines. ~ 
Expensive gift-books by Houghton, Pinwell, North and: 
Walker were now commenced, perfectly new drawings being 
used for their illustration. In 1866 “A Round of Days” was’ 
issued by Routledge ; Walker, North, Pinwell and E. Dalziel 
came off best in this gorgeous morocco-covered volume,’ 
especially Dalziel, who contributes a striking nocturne, “The: 
Beauty of Night,” discovered by Whistler, being appreciated 
by these illustrators, even while Ruskin was busy reviling or 
ignoring them. Houghton’s edition of “Don Quixote” 
(F. Warne & Co.) is another of the books of 1866. How illus- 
trators then could accomplish so much masterly work in such a! 
short time I do not know or understand. In 1867 “ Wayside 
Posies” and Jean Ingelow’s “Poems” were published by 
Routledge and Longmans. These two books reach the high- 
water mark of English illustration. In them North and Pinwell: 
surpass themselves, the one in landscape, the other in figures, 
and Dalziel is quite amazing in studies of mist and rain and’ 
night which, I imagine, were at the time alsolutely unnoticed 
by the critics. The drawings of the school, however, must’ 


have been popular, for Smith & Elder reprinted “ The Walkers” — 


from the Cormhizll in a “Gallery ;” and Strahan reprinted: 
“Touches of Nature” (1867), and also collected in a portfolio 
the Millais drawings (1866), printed, it is said, from the original 
blocks. The first Cornfzl/ “ Gallery” came out in 1864, possibly” 
as an atonement for the shabby way in which the artists had: 
been treated in the magazine. 

In 1868 “The North Coast,” by Buchanan, was issued by: 
Routledge ; much good work by Houghton is hidden away in 
its pages. The next year the Graphic was started, and these 
books virtually ceased to appear. There were some spasmodic’ 
efforts to produce new ones, most notable of which were 
Tenniel’s “ Alice in Wonderland” and “ Through the Looking- 
Glass.” Harrison Weir’s animal studies, Whympers magnifi- 
cent “Scrambles Amongst the Alps,” containing J. Mahoney’s: 
best drawings and Whymper’s best engravings, and Thornbury’s 
“ Historical and Legendary Ballads” (Chatto & Windus, 1876), 
made up from the early numbers of the magazines, and boasting 
special distinction because of the rare Whistler and, Sandys 
drawings which are included. It is almost the only book in 
which one can find the work of these two men, although their 
drawings were not done originally for it, as the editor would 
like one to believe. ) 

In 1877 the Graphic published a portfolio made up from 
their early numbers. 

In 1878 “Nature Pictures,’ drawn by J. H. Dell and 
engraved by Patterson, was issued. As an example of what 
facsimile wood-engraving is capable of it is amazing, the most 
elaborate pen-work being wonderfully facsimiled in wood. ) 

Dalziels issued at least two books later on; magnificent India 
proofs of “ English Rustic Pictures,” printed from the original 
blocks by Pinwell and Walker, done for the books I have 
mentioned—“ Wayside Posies” and “ A Round of Days.” This 
volume is undated, and their “Bible Gallery” (1881), the 
drawings having been made long before.and kept back till they 
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could be photographed on wood. Many of the drawings, 
which but a few years ago they vainly tried to sell, are now 
among the treasures of South Kensington. All the best-known 
artists. contributed to the “Bible Gallery,” yet the result 
was not altogether a success. The most conspicuously good 
drawings are by Ford Madox Brown, Leighton, Burne-Jones, 
Sandys, Poynter, Houghton and Dalziel. It is the last great 
English book illustrated by a band of artists and engravers 
working together. Whether the results are satisfactory or not, 
the fact remains that the engravers were most enthusiastic and 
encouraged the artists as no one has done since in the making 
of books, and the artists were the most distinguished draughts- 
men who have ever appeared in England. In the early 
numbers of the Graphic there are many marvellous drawings 
by these men, and by Green, Woods, Linton, Fildes, Macbeth, 
Gregory, Herkomer. In not a few cases the most distinguished 
work of some of the present R.A.’s is in the Graphic. 

lam perfectly aware that this is by no means a complete 
list of the books of what I have called the 1860 period. It is 
but an attempt to describe the great value and importance of 
the illustrations many of them contain. But until yesterday 
modern illustration was but a necessary evil, illustrators a bore ; 
now they are an ever-present, ever-advertised nuisance. 

But many, of the books I have mentioned are as important 
4s those of the fifteenth century so far as the pictures go, yet 
no record has been kept of them, they are mostly unknown, 
and the chief object of this paper is to point the importance of 
cataloguing, classifying, rescuing and preserving the books 
which contain them. You may say this has been done. But 
say you want to find a certain Millais, a particular Sandys, or 
a striking Houghton which you remember vaguely to have seen 
m some book somewhere. I think I should be quite safe often 
in giving you,a week to do so in the British Museum. The 
catalogues in libraries are useless, even the British Museum 
does not possess—at least I can’t find them—all the books I 
have mentioned. Shopkeepers are insulted if you ask for them. 
Old booksellers know nothing of them, though they are now 
taking pains to learn, and they are learning fast. But among 
artists there is a rapidly growing admiration for the pictures, 
and in ten years the books will be rightly considered treasure- 
houses of English art. 


TESSERA. 
Paints for Fresco. 


LL pigments, as those prepared from animal and vegetable 
y substances, cannot be used in fresco-painting on account 
of the lime in the ground, which destroys them ; yet so many 
can be used that the fresco-painter has a sufficient choice for 
every purpose. The following are the colours used by Professor 
Hess, the eminent German fresco-painter : white—lime which 
‘thas either been long kept or rendered less caustic by repeated 
manipulations and drying ; yellow—raw sienna and all yellow 
ochres ; red—all burnt ochres, burnt sienna, oxides of iron and 
lake-coloured burnt vitriol ; green—terra-vert, cobalt green and 
chrome green; blue—ultramarine, pure and factitious, and 
cobalt ; brown—burnt and raw umber and burnt terra-vert ; 
purple—burnt ‘vitriol, cobalt and lake-coloured burnt vitriol. 
The following are the most permanent colours, and therefore 
most valuable to the water-colour painter ; blues—ultramarine, 
French ultramarine, cobalt, indigo and smalt ; reds—Indian 
red; light red, Venetian red, scarlet vermilion, carmine, pink 
madder, rose madder, purple lake and red orpiment ; yellows— 
cadmium yellow, gamboge, yellow ochre, Indian yellow, mars 
yellow, lemon yellow, Roman ochre, brown ochre, mars orange, 
raw sienna, Italian pink, gallstone and king’s yellow ; purples— 
purple madder, Indian purple and burnt carmine ; browns— 
burnt sienna, brown pink, burnt umber, Vandyke brown, sepia, 
‘mars brown, Cologne earth, bistre and madder brown ; greens 
—emerald green, olive green and green oxide of chromium ; 
blacks—ivory black, blue black, neutral tint and British ink ; 
whites—oxide of zinc or Chinese white, and sulphate of barytes 
or constant white. 


Tenure in Chivalry. 


Tenure by knight’s service, otherwise called tenure in 
chivalry, or per service de chivaler, per servitium militare, was, 
from the times immediately succeeding the Norman Conquest 
in the eleventh century to the period of the civil war in the 
seventeenth, considered the first and the most important, as it 
was also the most general, mode of holding land and other 
immovable property in England. The land held by this species 
of tenure was said to consist of so many knights’ fees, feoda 
militis, ze. so many portions of land capable of supporting the 
dignity of a knight. He who held an entire knight's fee was 
bound by his tenure, when called upon so to do, to follow his 
lord to the wars (under certain restrictions as to the place at 
which the service was to be performed), and to remain with 
him forty days in every year, or to send some other knight duly 
qualified to perform the services. From the owner of half a 


knight’s fee twenty days’ attendance only could be required ; 
and the obligation attaching to the quarter of a knight’s fee was 
satisfied by the performance of ten days’ service. On the other 
hand, a person holding several knight's fees, whether forming 
one or several estates, was bound to furnish a knight in respect 
of each. Besides this permanent liability to military service 
the tenant was subject to other occasional burdens. The 
principal of these are the following incidental services :— 
First, Aids, or payments which the vassal holding by 
knight’s service was bound to make for ransoming his 
lord’s person if taken prisoner ; for making the lord’s eldest 
son a knight; and for marrying, ze. providing a marriage 
portion for the lord’s eldest daughter. Secondly, Reliefs, 
being a payment made by the heir in the nature of 
a composition for leave to enter upon land descending 
to him after he had attained his full age. Thirdly, Primer 
Seisin, or the right of the crown, where the lands were held of 
the kind, toa year’s profit of land descending to an heir who 
was of full age at the time of the death of his ancestor. 
Fourthly, Wardship, or the right to the custody of the body and 
lands of an heir to whom the iand had descended during his 
minority, the king or other lord in such case taking the profits 
of the land during the minority to his own use, or selling the 
wardship to a stranger if he thought proper. Fifthly, Marriage, 
or aright in the lord, where the land descended to an heir 
within age, to tender to him or her a wife or a husband ; and 
if the heir refused a match without disparagement, z.e. without 
disparity of rank, crime, or bodily infirmity, the lord became 
entitled to hold the land as a security for payment by the heir 
of the amount for which the lord had sold or which he might 
have obtained for the marriage. Sixthly, Fines upon Alienation. 
To these Blackstone adds a seventh, Escheat, or the returning 
of the land to the lord upon the felony or forfeiture of the 
tenant, or his dying without heirs. But escheat is not peculiar 
to tenure by knight’s service. This system, which Blackstone 
justly characterises as a complicated and extensive slavery, fell 
to the ground during the existence of the Commonwealth ; and 
the abolition of this species of tenure was confirmed upon the 
Restoration, as it would have been absurd and dangerous to 
attempt a renewal of such oppressive burdens. 


William of Wykeham and Winchester Cathedral. 


In the elegance of his elevations William of Wykeham is 
inferior to Alan of Walsingham, and scarcely equal to the 
builders of York and Salisbury for varied splendour of com- 
bination ; but he yields to none in a sense of solid magnifi- 
cence, in the power of conceiving what is at once useful, durable 
and beautiful. His experience in the construction of castles and 
palaces no doubt impressed him with that love of durability in 
which all architects who think of posterity ought to share 
largely. Of the elevations of Winchester Cathedral the most 
beautiful doubtless is the western front. The great window of 
Wykeham, the lofty towers which rise on either side with their 
tapering spires; the peak itself, concealing its object in the 
excess of its embellishments—which cover the front, run up the 
slopes, and gather themselves together into a fine tower, con- 
taining a statue of one of the founders—together with the solid 
and open buttresses and flanking windows of the aisles—all 
unite into one harmonious picture, which shows nothing to 
detract from its claim to excellence, save a want of corre- 
sponding stateliness ia the great doorway and in those of the 
aisles. Nor is it less admirable in sectional construction than 
in outward elevation. The buttresses and other securities 
against expansion in the arch of the nave maintain the diagonal 
line, reaching from the summit of the nave to the exterior 
foundation-stones of the flanking abutments, upon the true 
principles of Gothic architecture; defence succeeds defence 
from the pinnacle to the ground-stone. Whenever our old 
architects wished, as they sometimes did, to render the nave 
more lofty than what this principle of construction allowed, 
they sought to make compensation either by heaping a weight 
on the towers and pinnacles or by the clumsier expedient of 
securing the pillars of the nave against bending inwards from 
the leaning-to of the buttresses by connecting them with 
horizontal bars of iron, such as cross the nave and strengthen 
the gigantic columns of Westminster Abbey. To the observance 
of this great principle we may impute the splendour of the nave 
at Winchester, which most judges concur with Gilpin in think- 
ing the most magnificent in England. Indeed the whole 
interior is of no common beauty; the substantial and solid 
Saxon, and the more light and picturesque graces of Wykeham’s 
Gothic in the nave and aisles warrant the eulogiums of anti- 
quarians and architects. In the Saxon all is huge, massive 
and bold ; bases, columns and capitals are without ornaments, 
Above and upon this Wykeham feared not to engraft and lavish 
all the light variety of freakish knots of flowers and fruits of the 
embellished Gothic—yet, amidst all this the great strength of the 
work is still visible, the outline of solid masonry is preserved, 
the ornamental creeps like a flowering plant along the surface 
only, and never intertwines itself with the sinews of the 
structure. There are other parts where fancy has been less 
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restrained, Over the lady chapel and the Langton chapel an 
exuberance of ornament is scattered. The altar-screen, too, 
a lofty work, is covered with arches, canopies, buttresses, 
pinnacles, crockets, pediments and all manner of decoration ; 
and when, in the days of the old faith, it had the addition of 
statues and golden work, it must have been surprisingly 
splendid. The monumental chantries for Fox, Beaufort, 
Waynefleet, Edyngdon and Wykeham himself are all different 
in design and detail. Each consists of a pyramidal series of 
canopies, crocketted pinnacles, niches, tracery, buttresses, 
piers, &c,, raised on and supported by open arches, piers and 
parallel screens. Each chantry occupies a separate arch, and 
is formed to enshrine and surmount the altar-tomb and 
recumbent statue of a deceased prelate. This combined group 
of chantries, screens and clustered columns is unequalled in 
England. ‘Every remove of the spectator,” says Britton, 
“presents these objects differently grouped, differently com- 
bined, and with varied effects of light and shade.” Many of 
these are subsequent additions, but all are akin in spirit and 
design, and might easily be ascribed to the pure taste and nice 
discrimination of Wykeham himself, so much did his genius 
continue to control his successors, Much of the sculpture, too, 
which he introduced was above the prevailing fashion of the 
time. 
Old Brighton. 


Before the Conquest, the greater part of the then little 
fishing town of Bright-helmston (Brightelm’s-town), or Brighton, 
was situated below the cliff, on a terrace of beach and sand, 
now covered by the waves. ‘The church, dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of fishermen, was placed on an 
eminence that it might serve as a landmark. The inroads of 
the sea led to the erection of buildings on the high ground, and 
its progressive encroachment gradually diminished the area of 
the ancient town, until at length a sudden inundation, but little 
more than a century ago, swept away the houses, fortifications 
and enclosures that remained. The sea has, therefore, only 
resumed its former position at the base of the cliffs ; the site 
of the old town having been an ancient bed of shingle, aban- 
doned for ages by the ocean, perhaps contemporaneously with 
the retreat of its waters from the valley of the Ouse. Should 
this readvance of the sea be progressive, Lewes Levels may 
again become an estuary, and the town of the cliff and the 
hamlet of Landport regain the character from which their 
names were derived. 


The Atrium or Cavum Aedium, 


Most modern writers consider the atrium and cavum 
aedium to be the same; but Newton, Stratico and Becker 
maintain that they were distinct rooms. It is impossible to 
pronounce a decisive opinion on the subject; but from the 
statements of Varro and Vitruvius, taken in connection with 
the fact that no houses in Pompeii have yet been discovered 
which contain both an atrium and cavum aedium, it is most 
probable that they were the same. The atrium or cavum 
aedium was a large apartment roofed over with the exception 
of an opening in the centre, called compluvium, towards which 
the roof sloped so as to throw the rain-water into a cistern in 
the floor, termed zmpluvium, which was frequently ornamented 
with statues, columns and other works of art. The word 
impluvium, however, is also employed to denote the aperture 
in the roof. Schneider, in his commentary on Vitruvius, sup- 
poses cavum aedium to mean the whole of this apartment, 
including the impluvium, while atrium signified only the covered 
part exclusive of the impluvium. Mazois, on the contrary, 
maintains that atrium is applied to the whole apartment, and 
cavum aedium oniy to the uncovered part. The breadth of 
the impluvium, according to Vitruvius, was not less than a 
quarter nor greater than a third of the breadth of the atrium ; 
its length was in the same proportion according to the length 
of the atrium. Vitruvius distinguishes five kinds of atria or 
cava aedium, which were called by the following names :— 
(1) Tuscanicum. In this the roof was supported by four beams, 
crossing each other at right angles, the included space forming 
the compluvium. This kind of atrium was probably the most 
ancient of ali, as it is more simple than the others, and is not 
adapted for a very large building. (2) Tetrastylum. This was 
of the same form as the preceding, except that the main beams 
of the roof were supported by pillars, placed at the four angles 
of the impluvium, (3) Corinthium was on the same principle 
as the tetrastyle, only that there were a greater number of 
pillars around the impluvium, on which the beams of the roof 
rested. (4) Displuviatum had its roof sloping the contrary 
way to the impluvium, so that the water fell outside the house 
instead of being carried into the impluvium. (5) Testudinatum 
was roofed all over and had no compluvium The atrium was 
the most important room in the house, and among the wealthy 
was usually fitted up with much splendour and magnificence. 
The marble columns of Scaurus were placed in the atrium. 
The atrium appears originally to have been the only sitting- 
room in the house, and to have served also as a kitchen ; and 
it probably continued to do so among the lower and middle 


.furrow, by Mr. H. H. La Thangue; 


classes. In the houses of the wealthy, however, it was distinct 
from the private apartments, and was used as a reception-room, 
where the patron received his clients, and the great and noble 
the numerous visitors who were accustomed to call every 
morning to pay their respects or solicit favours. Cicero fre- 
quently complains that he was not exempt from this annoy- 
ance when he retired to his country houses. But though the 
atrium does not appear to have been used by the wealthy as a 
sitting-room for the family, it still continued to be employed for 
many purposes which it had originally served. Thus the 
nuptial couch was placed in the atrium opposite the door, and 
also the instruments and materials for spinning and weaving, 
which were formerly carried on by the women of the family 
in this room. Here also the images of their ancestors were 
placed, and the focus or fireplace, which possessed a sacred 
character, being dedicated to the Lares of each family, 


Fitness in Architecture. 


Fitness or decorum in architecture means the snitableness 
of a ouilding and its several parts and ornaments to the station 
and occasion. Vitruvius is very exact on this point. He gives 
rules expressly for the appropriating or suiting the several 
orders to their natural characters, so that a Corinthian column 
should not be set at the entrance of a prison or gatehouse, 
or a Tuscan in the portico ofa church, as has been done 
by some builders, who have offended even in the disposition of 
the offices in ordinary houses, for the kitchen is seen where the 
parlour should be, and similar inapposite arrangements. Some 
interpret decorum to signify the observing a due respect 
between the inhabitant and habitation, whence Palladio con- 
cludes that the principal entrance must never be regulated by 
any certain dimensions but according to the dignity of the 
person who is to live in it. To exceed rather in the more than 
in the less is supposed to be a token of generosity, and may be 
excused with some notable emblem or inscription, as that of the 
Conti di Bavilaiqua over his large gate at Verona, where 
probably there had been some disproportion committed, 
‘‘ Patet janua cor magis,” ze. ‘‘ My gate is wide, but my heart 
is more wide.” 


GENERAL. 


Messrs. Clayton & Black, of Brighton, are preparing 
plans for the new school in four departments which is to be 
erected by the Hove and Aldrington School Board. 

Professor J. Perry has been appointed to the vacant chair 
of Mechanics and Mathematics at the Royal College of Science, 
London. : 

The Gross Value of property in the Metropolis, including 
the City, is, according to the last quinquennial valuation, found 
to be 43,131,5592, and the rateable value 36,680,6487. For the 
City the gross value is 5,315,9052, and the rateable value 
4,454,740/. 

M. Druet, the painter, who is travelling in India, has sent 
to the French Minister of Fine Arts several examples of Colones 
Jacob’s great work on Indian art, which was produced under 
the auspices of the Maharajah of Jeypur. 


A Collection of about eight hundred studies by M. Puvis 
de Chavannes will form part of the approaching exhibition on 
the Champ de Mars, Paris, in addition to five panels painted 
for the staircase of the public library in Boston. 

The Jury for Architecture inthis year’s Salon will consist 
of MM. Charles Garnier, Daumet, Coquard, Pascal, Gonain, 
Guadet, Raulin, Vaudremer, Laloux, Nénot, Loviot, Moyaux, 
Rouyer, Paulin. 

Mr. Peter Coats has promised a donation of 10,0004 
towards a new infirmary at Paisley. Mr. Coats previously 
subscribed 5,000/, and is also building a nurses’ home at a cost 
of about 10,090/, 


The Oldham Corporation Art Gallery Committee have 
purchased for their permanent collection of pictures Zhe Last 
The Children of 
Charles L., by Miss M. I. Dicksee; and Seeking Sanctuary, by 
Mr. G. Sheridan Knowles, 

Mr. J. Kenyon, M.P., has offered to give Bury 1,000 guineas 
for an art gallery or library. 

The Death is announced of Mr. C, Killingworth Johnson, 
a member of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
He was first known to the public as a draughtsman on wood. 
Nearly half a century has passed since his first drawings were 
engraved. Inthe year 1866 he became an Associate of the 
old Society, now the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours, and in 1876 he became a full member. 

Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, has made a discovery 
at the village of Austerfield, near Bawtry. While examining 
the church with a view to restoration, Mr. Fowler discovered 
that the whole of the north side consists of a row of Norman 
arches, perfectly preserved, which have been built into the 
wall. oe hat 
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THE WEEK. 


Wun Athens was the capital of the intellectual world 
it was not considered fitting that an individual shou'd 
possess a statue or a work of art in which the citizens were 
able to take delight. .The words of the Lord Mayor at the 
opening of the Guildhall exhibition cn Saturday would 
indicate that the Greek practice was less absurd than it 
would appear to a patron of the picture dealers, His 
Lordship said he was not naturally a Socialist, but he 
thought that a picture almost, as it were, resembled the air, 
the light, the beauties of nature, and that no one ought to 
keep it for himself exclusively, but should allow it to be 
seen as far as possib'e by others. The “as far as possible ” 
is asaving clause, but even with the exception the Lord 
Mayor was preaching a good sermon, which it is to be hoped 
many who read his words will turn to account. This year 
the library committee have been fortunate in obtaining the 
loan of many excellent water-colour drawings, which by 
themselves are almost enough to suggest the power of the 
English School. As the loan exhibitions are now assumed 
to be established, it is time for something to b> done to 
make the Guildball galleries more fitting for the display of 
valuable picttres.. From their size they are not adapted 
for some big pictures belonging to the Corporation, and on 
most days it is only with difficulty a small work is to be 
seen owing to the crushing which takes place. When it is 
remembered that the four exhibitions were visited by nearly 
a million of people the Corporation might well expend 
some money towards the improvement of the galleries. 


Near the new Post Office in Leeds is a rather large 
area known as City Square, which, if not properly treated, 
will not be an ornament to the city. A deputation of the 

zeds and Yorkshire architects lately waited upon the cor- 
porate property committee of the Corporation to explain a 
project for the treatment of the square. It was proposed, 
in the first place, to erect a low balustraded wall parallel 
with the Post Office, with two openings 15 feet in width 
directly opposite its two principal entrances, with well- 
raised pedestals on either side, forming bases for electric- 
light standards, and the north and south ends of the wall 
curved forward on plan, and terminated by elevated pede- 
stals, surrounded by groups of statuary. Secondly, to define 
the remaining sides of the enclosure by means of granite 
posts, with panelled faces and ball tops, with chains from 
post to post, leaving several openings of ample width for 
access and egress, with pedestals on either side, sur- 
mounted by electric-light standards. A footway 9 feet 
in width surrounds the enclosure on all sides. A 
street 60 feet in width is left in front of the Post Office. 
It is proposed that a central monumental group of sculp- 
ture should form the centre piece of the Square, to be 
placed in a position opposite the centre of the Post Office. 
A sketch model has been prepared, showing a suggestion in 
the form of an equestrian statue standing on a well-elevated 
architectural composition, with seated figures at the four 
angles, and with bas-relief panels between the columns sur- 
rounding the pedestal. The equestrian figure in the form 
of a “ pack-horse,” with a clothier in the costume of the 
latter part of the last century, is intended to symbolise 


the O!d Cloth Hall. For the four seated figures the 
following have been selected:—RaLPH THORESBY, anti- 
quary and historian; Dr. PRriesTLEy, scientist and 
philosopher ; JoHN Harrison (in mayoral robes), bene- 
factor and philanthropist ; JoHN SmeaTon (born at Whit- 
kirk), engineer of the first Eddystone Lighthouse. For the 
six bas-relief panels it is proposed to select subjects from 
the history of Leeds, with some of its interesting old build- 
ings indicated in the background. It is suggested that the 
materials to be employed for the monument should be 
bronze for the equestrian statue, the figures at the angles, 
the bas-relief panels, the capitals of the columns and 
the enrichments of the frieze, and the remainder of the 
architectural composition to be carried out in granite. 
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With the exception of the central monument, it is proposed 
that the area of the square or enclosed space should be 
kept entirely free, with the further exception of seats and 
plane-trees or evergreen sbiubs planted in wood boxes 
between the seats. It is further suggested that the pave- 
ment cf the enclosure should be laid out in a geometrical 
design, the materials for which might be selected at a later 
date. The PEEL statue being much too small in scale to 
form the centre of so important a position as the City 
Square, the Society proposes it should be removed to the 
Victoria Square and be placed on the west side of the 
fountain to balance the statue of WELLINGTON on the east. 
The cost of layiog out the square was estimated at about 
3,500/. and the sculptured group at 4 ooo/, or in all 7,500/. 
The Chairman thanked the deputation for the trouble they 
had taken, and said the proposal would receive their serious 
consiceration, 


Tue official promoters of the Paris International Exhi- 
bition of 1900 having secured the approval of the French 
Parliament for their. scheme, they have arranged a com- 
petition for the two buildings or palaces, with the adjoining 
buildings. The principal palace, which will be used for the 
display of modern art, will have a total area of 40,000 
square metres, and is not to cost more than 16,000,000 frs. 
After the close of the international exhibition it is to serve 
the same purposes as the existing Palais de VIndustrie, 
that is, for exhibitions of the Salon, fétes, agricultural and 
horse shows, &c. The smaller palace is not to exceed 
4,000,000 frs. in cost. In it will be held the retrospective 
exbibition of French art, and afterwards it will become a 
museum for works of art, anda place for temporary exhi- 
bitions on a restricted scale. There will be five prizes 
awarded in the competition for the larger palace, viz. 
15,000 frs., 12,000 frs., 8,000 frs, 6,000 frs.. and 4,000 frs. 
For the second palace the prizes will range from 1,000 frs. 
to 5,000 frs. All the premiated designs are to become the 
property of the administration, who can make use of them 
for the evolution of the official plan. Frenchmen alone. 
will be competent to compete. 


Tue awards of the money left by Madame CHENAVARD 
for meritorious students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts who 
are without fortune were announced on Friday. In archi- 
tecture the prize of 1,000 frs. fell to M. HEBRARD, the 
two of soo frs. each to M. Tony Garnier and M. 
LECORDAMEL, and the fourth of 200 frs. to M. CARRE. 
M. AvRECHE gained the prize of 1,coo frs. for painters, 
M. Azéma one of 600 frs. and M. Amas one of 400 frs. 
The sculptors gained the lion’s share. A prize of 1,200 frs. 
was awarded to M. HERMANT, 900 frs. to M. VERMORE,, 
500 frs. to M. CarLE and 400 frs. to M. LAURENT. 


Tue volume of designs of ‘‘ Cottages and Country 
Buildings,” by Mr. T. W. CuTLER (published by Horace. 
Cox), contains over forty plates and represents workmen and 
bailiffs’ cottages, gate-lodges, stables, homesteads and farm- 
houses, as well as residences of various sizes. The subjects 
are in all cases, we believe, buildings which were carried 
out. Plans are also given and, in most cases, the total cost. 
is stated. The style adopted is that which is now in favour 
and is more in keeping with country scenes than the 
Medieval or “Italian” styles, which have had their day. 


| Walls of red brick, hanging tiles on the upper storey, 
the staple trade of Leeds, and to localise the site of | 


or half-timbered and plaster-work, windows that are broader 
than long, porches and tile roofs are the elements of the 
exterior, and within panelled walls and cosy recessed fire- 
places, and a general air of comfort. They are, in fact, 
characteristic types of modern country residences for a 
variety of people. The cost varies, but Mr. CurLer has 
shown that a pleasing and convenient building is to be 
obtained on moderate terms. The designs can be interest- 
ing to others besides architects, fur many landed proprietors, 
in spite of agricultural depression, can still find enjoyment 
in speculations for the adornment and improvement of 
their estates, and are aware how advantageous are buildings 
towards the attainment of those ends. The volume is 
brought out in a style that will make it appear not out of 


' place in a drawing-room. 
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ABOUT GOLD IN THE ARTS. 


T would be interesting to ascertain what proportion of 
the metal derived from the goldfields which appear to 
be discovered from day to day is to be utilised in works of 
the fine arts. “ Barbaric pearl and gold” may appear to be 
unworthy of anything out of Pandemonium which can be 
considered artistic, but the experience of past ages suggests 
that in decrying the use of the precious metals in connec- 
tion with buildings or statues or drawings, there is no more 
than the old cry of sour grapes. There is no material 
derived from land or sea which is too good for a work of 
art, and if the interest in one of them can be increased 
by gold or silver, it would be absurd to reject either 
metal, because miserliness can object under the guise of a 
false system of zsthetics. From the earliest time that men 
could form objects which were supposed to confer dignity, 
they employed gold in their production, The Hebrews 
were still in the nomadic condition when they fastened 
bells of gold on the hem of Aaron’s robe and golden 
plates on his mitre. The cherubim of the tabernacle, the 
vases, the seven-branch candlestick, and a large part of the 
tabernacle itself were also made up of the material. Ata 
later time the metal was largely employed in the Temple. 
It is only natural to devote what is most precious to the service 
of the Deity, and it was, no doubt, on account of the gold 
and silver found in them that temples have been among the 
first places seized whenever cities were captured. 

It should also be remembered that gold is a metal 
which, from its malleability and ductility, is adapted beyond 
all others to some of the needs of the artist. The large 
number of Italian artists who were trained in the workshops 
of goldsmiths is enough to suggest that gold is to be pre- 
ferred to modelling clay for the operations of tyros. With 
it the fingers are trained to delicacy of touch, and in conse- 
quence we find men like Crxiin1, whose hands were 
naturally coarse and heavy, become most dexterous and 
capable of undertaking the finest varieties of work. 

On the other hand, it is no new discovery that gold is 
not the most desirable material for statuary. Long ago 
Puiny expressed the opinions of the best Roman amateurs 
when he said it was too brilliant, and that silver was prefer- 
able to it. The reason of this preference is not due to 
appearance alone. A large mass of gold always inspires 
more or less fear in the owner of it as well as in chose who 
gaze on it, and that emotion is not favourable to the appre- 
ciation of a work of art. If golden statues were more common 
probably they would be criticised more justly. It is 
possible also that as a figure in bronze should be treated 
differently to one in marble, a golden figure should also 
have its peculiarities. It ison that account we suppose 
that gold plate so often appears vulgar, while the same 
pattern in silver is not offensive. We can understand there- 
fore why Puiny and his friends were shocked at seeing the 
statues of Lysippus covered with gilding by order of NERo. 
There could be hardly any perceptible change in the’ con- 
tours, but it was felt that the sculptor would have modelled 
the figures in another manner if he knew what fate awaited 
them. As Lysippus is believed to have executed about 
fifteen hundred statues, most of them being on a large 
scale, he was likely to have treated his work in a broad style 
and without much attention to detail. Now as gold was 
associated in the Roman mind with filigree, thread, 
jewellery and forms that were very small, it would seem out 
of place with statuary that was boldly modelled. It must 
be allowed, however, that Nero may have been superior to 
PLtNny in taste, and his gilding was sure to find approval 
from many of his subjects. 

_ QUATREMERE DE QUINCY, who gave much attention to 
the subject, concluded that among Greeks and Romans 
there was an accepted limitation to the size and weight of a 
golden statue, The size of life was rarely exceeded, and the 
normal weight he estimated at 100 livres, or 110 lbs. avoir- 
dupois. The casting in such a case would be thin, but the 
ancients must have been as competent as modern jewellers 
to make objects out of a substance that appears as if it 
could be blown away. Apparently the older the statues the 
more gold was found in them, or in other words, the less 
civilised votaries appeared to be the most generous in 
providing the metal. This is evident from the words which 
Lucian puts into the mouth of Mgrcury. The’ god 


satirically points out how much more precious are the 
divinities of the barbarians than those of the Greeks. While 
the former are of massive gold, he said, the Greek gods are 
generally of mere marble or bronze or wood, a few being in 
ivory. As for those that appear to be of gold, they have 
only thin skins of the metal, and sometimes there is only 
enough to make a show. A statue of gold was more likely ” 
to attract enemies to a town than one by a great artist in / 
marble, and policy may have dictated a sparing use of what . 
was a temptation which few could resist. Besides, the Greeks » 
were suspicious about workers in precious metals. »PHrbias . 
was careful to provide against a charge of feloniously appro- — 
priating the gold given for his statue of MINERVa ‘by making - 
the drapery detachable, and Virruvius is best known by ~ 
his story about the discovery by ARCHIMEDES of a way to > 
detect the thefts of the artist who had made the votive : 
crown for HrERoN. Greece was not an auriferous land, 
for the supplies were mainly derived from Asia Minor, » 
and it is a delusion to believe from the existence of the - 
beehive “ treasuries ” that gold and silver were as plentiful 
in them as in the cellars of the Bank of England: Many - 
of the most precious objects were made of electrum in pre- 
ference: to gold, for as that mixture of gold and silver 
assumed beautiful hues it was supposed to be more effective | 
in appearance than pure gold. The name was also applied 
to yellow amber, which was much used by the ancients. | 
As we have said, the advance of time was not favourable to : 
the production of massive statues in gold. When we read » 
of a man becoming wealthy by carrying off the golden leg} 
of a goddess from a temple—for Miss KILMANSEGG was; 
not the first lady to possess a treasure of the kind—it is: 
only reasonable to conclude that the limb must have been 
portable or the robber could not escape detection, and. 
therefore it was much less than life-size. 
concluded that the later works in gold were no moce than 
statuettes. 

But if golden statues were scarce there was no lack. of 
golden anathemata or votive offerings. An inscription in) 
the British Museum suggests their value. It relates to an 
unimportant place, now known as Caluno, near Orope in. 
Bceotia. At that place was an oracle of AMpHIARAUS. Gold 
and silver coins were thrown into the fountain, and in the 
temple were hung representations in gold and silver of the 
parts of the body which were cured by his power.» They 
were sO numerous it was decided to make an inventory of) 
them, and it was found that forty-four were in gold. ‘The 
temple was not important or much frequented,‘and/ we 
may therefore assume: that what is said concerning the: 
wealth of more popular temples is not exaggerated. — In’ 
Athens the nine archons on taking office swore that if they’ 
violated their duties they would offer to the Temple of Delphi’ 
a gilded statue of life-size, and at an earlier time the 
penalty may have been a gold one. It was common<after 
a successful war or a commercial undertaking to dedicate a 
tenth part of the spoil to the production of a work. of art,’ 
which in many cases would be formed of gold. The more 
practical Romans were not disposed: to imitate the Greeks. 
in their choice of votive offerings.. They preferred to erect: 
a temple, or to institute public games, rather than to enrich’ 
the walls of a sanctuary with works of art. > 

As gold was malleable, it could be applied in forming’ 
plates for the decoration of a part of a building, as -well as: 
for statues which were not cast and other examples of ‘work: 
in repoussé. But'it is not likely that gold was largely used’ 
as an architectural material.‘ When an instance is given’ 
it has been exaggerated. For example, CicERO mentions: 
that in a Temple of Juno at Crotone there was a column of 
solid gold which HannipaL wished to carry off, but was’ 
frightened by a dream. The column was probably a symbol, 
and conveyed the’ same meaning as the tripod which’ 
appears on both faces of some of the Crotone ‘coins. But 
it is absurd to conclude that the temple contained several: 
columns of gold. In addition to plates, the metal might 
also be.used in buildings for gilding wood, for Greeks and 
Romans were adepts in the process.  « Ne ick aig 

It was no great departure to introduce gilded back- 
grounds to paintings or figures in mosaic, and finally in 
illuminated manuscripts. In the use ofthe metal Byzantium 
went beyond Rome or Athens. When more skill was’ 
attained by painters, backgrounds in perspective took the 
place of those in gold, but it cannot be said that the more 
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ancient system has not still its admirers. Itis not surprising, 
therefore, that Cosimo RossELLI should have won the most 
important competition of his time by introducing gold. 
He was invited with men who were his superiors to take 
part in the decoration of the Sistine Chapel. He used gold 
liberally, and in that way dazzled the eyes of Sixtus LV., 
who not only awarded Cosimo’s work the prize, but wished 
him to retouch the work of his rivals. PINTURICCHIO went 
further, and wherever he could suggested that the ornament 
introduced in his pictures was golden. In his early days 
RAPHAEL was not above the temptation. It has even been 
said that MicueL ANGELO contemplated working up his 
figures with gold in order to bring them into a decorative 
relation with the earlier works in the Sistine Chapel, but 
the Pope’s impatience to have the scaffolding removed pre- 
yented the degradation. Our readers will, however, probably 
consider they have had enough brought before them con- 
cerning efforts which are too often supposed to be only 
fabulous. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of: Architects was held on 
Monday evening, Mr. Aston Webb, vice-president, in the 
chair. ; 
The decease of Mr. Arthur Billing, Fellow, and of Senor 
J. de Salva were announced. *s 
Two addresses were then delivered by Mr. Halsey R. 
Ricardo and Mr. Christopher Whall on 


The Architect’s Use of Colour, 


Mr. RICARDO in his address at the outset said’colour was a 
powerful resource architects. Threading the streets of towns and 
cities, architects incessantly got it pressed home. Notwithstand- 
ing the many examples of fine architecture in London—Leaden- 
hall Street, for instance-—as to his own feelings, amidst a desert 
of excellent building, his mind harked back to some half-dozen 
pictures of ships that hung outside of several great offices, as 
oasesof comfort andrefreshment. Architects had played on the 
gamut of light and shadow, but in absence of sunshine it seemed 
that they had been performers on a dumb piano. With sunshine 
attention could be so easily arrested by the shop windows and 
the beautiful stuffs inside them, the tiled window flower-boxes, 
the waving heraldry of a flag, the scarlet splendour of a chimney- 
pot touched by the sun’s rays and backed by the immeasurable 
blue of the sky. With exceptions, regulation architecture 
seemed strangely superfluous. Who wanted all the pomps of 
cornice, pilaster, architrave and string ? That was a fond dream 
of architects. Mr. Ricardo, out of other instances, referred to the 
rock city of Athens, the now sad, deserted seashore of Paestum, 
the old remains in Rome, as showing examples of effects in marble 
and stone that could never be forgotten. He then followed up 
his introductory remarks with a most interesting and exhaustive 
essay on the functions of'colour in regard of architecture. 

Mr. WHALL, who next addressed the meeting, said that 
painters, he fancied, watched architecture far more closely than 
architects imagined, but painters were not able to enter into all 
the subtleties of construction, and therefore could not to the 
full appreciate all the harmonies of form and proportion which 
form a constructive basis. Mr. Whall said he trusted he was 
not making too daring a claim in describing himself as an 
artist. The hope of art in the future seemed to lie in the 
union of arts, which they desired. 

A vote of thanks proposed by Mr. George Aitchison, 
seconded by Mr. H. H. Statham, and supported by Mr, John 
Brett, was passed by acclamation. 


CHANGES IN VENICE. 
i his last report to the Foreign Office, Sir D. E. Colnaghi, 
the consul-general, writes :— 

Some important works connected with the general project of 
“rjsanamento,” voted by the town council (in Venice) some 
years ago to widen narrow streets and open new ones, have 
already been executed. A number of old houses were 
demolished and new streets were opened up at San Salvatore, 
San Stefano and Castello, to the benefit of the health and free 
passage of the inhabitants. For the completion of these 
works the municipality have laid out a sum of 454,675 lire. 
The execution of the plan of “risanamento,” which was 
intended for pulling down some blocks of unhealthy houses 
inhabited by poor people on the outskirts of the town, and for 
facilitating communication in centraJ positions, should by no 
means induce the reader to think that Venice is unhealthy, for, 
on the contrary, this is one of the most salubrious towns in 
Europe, owing chiefly, as it is said, to the ebb and flow which 
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takes place every six hours. The sea-water enters by the 
ports, and, running through all the winding canals, carries 
away all the refuse, and, in purifying the atmosphere, returns to 
the sea. General improvements and embellishments in the 
shops and houses have continued, and the value of house pro- 
perty, compared with some years ago, has greatly augmented 
and rents have risen accordingly. 

It was with the approbation of the whole of Venice that the 
communal administration prohibited the profanation, which had 
been allowed to go on for some years, of covering with sign- 
boards and advertisements the balconies and facades of the 
palaces and houses on the Grand Canal, and which greatly 
spoiled the external architecture of the buildings. Although 
some of the palaces on the Grand Canal have been converted 
into large and small hotels and shops for the sale of antiquities 
and objects of industrial art, yet as they are they still display a 
grandeur and beauty ofarchitecture, so that the spectator, while 
observing them, cannot help reflecting. on the nobility of the 
deeds achieved by their former owners with the uses to which 
such buildings have now been converted. 

The question of the insanitary housing of the poor which, 
on the outskirts of the town would call for immediate reform, 
continues to draw the attention of the authorities, who seem to 
be all of one mind in thinking that every effort should be made 
to try and remedy the evil as far as may be possible. This is 
a rather difficult problem to be solved as it involves so many 
interests, but certainly the authorities have legal power to for- 
bid grasping proprietors from letting damp, unwholesome store 
places, without any sewage arrangement or in a very lament- 
able condition. It is very creditable to the communal adminis- 
tration that groups of large, well-ventilated and sunny houses 
for the working classes have already been constructed in the 
different quarters of the town, and their small separate apart- 
ments are always occupied. The ‘Town Council approved a 
project for contracting a loan of 500,000 lire with the local 
Cassa di Risparmio for the construction of fresh houses, and as 
all the net profits derived therefrom are to be devoted to the | 
erection of other similar houses, there is every probability that 
the construction of such houses will only cease when there shall 
be no further need for them. 

In the year 1889 an association for the installation of the 
electric light was formed with the financial support of the 
Milan Edison Company, which was subsequently entrusted with 
the construction of the works, which were commenced in 
November 1889 and completed in December 1890, when more 
than 4,000 lamps were set up and three theatres were provided 
with electric illumination. In 1893 the Fenice Theatre was also 
supplied with the electric light. _ The plant was erected’ in a 
central part of the town between St. Mark’s Square and Campo 
San Luca. The system of distribution is by alternating current 
with commutators. The conductors are duly isolated and 
placed on iron supports running, whenever possible, along the 
canal lines. 

The works for prolonging the East Wharf, for the extension 
of the railway lines, for the erection of new lifting machinery 
and other general improvements in the maritime station, which 
will cost 2,700,000 lire, have already been sanctioned by the 
Government.’ The cranes, which were erected by the .Adriatic 
Railway Company on account of the State at the cost of over 
1,200,000 lire, have worked most satisfactorily, as the operations 
of loading.and discharging are now executed with facility and 
despatch. The Government and the Venetian authorities 
deserve the highest praise for their efforts in building this 
establishment, and for grouping around it all those means and 
modern appliances which are at the present day indispensable 
for a large shipping trade, and which have rendered Venice 
not only a military, but also a commercial port of the first 
order. 

Mosaics continue to be still in great demand. The Venice 
& Murano Company executed in 1895 another splendid large 
mosaic for a palace which is now in course of construction in 
Vienna. The mosaic measures 1,000 superficial square feet, 
and is copied from cartoons by the painter, Edward Weith, 
who has adorned them with the richest colouring that modern 
art can suggest, thus obtaining an effect both artistic and 
decorative. ‘Che mosaic represents the five parts of the world. 
Europe stands in the centre of the frieze shown by the sym- 
bolic figures of its various nations, having on each side the 
emblems of industry and trade, and at the top the emblem of 
the flying genius of Light. On the right side there are the 
figures of Asia, India, China and Japan, with their rajahs, 
mandarins and the allegoric chrysanthemum. Next follows 
Africa, with camel-drivers, palm-trees and other African 
symbols. On the left, America and Australia, with natives on 
horseback and on foot, foliage and_ other emblems. All this 
variety of types from the fair Circassian down to the negro, and 
display of costumes from the most shining to the simplest, and 
even Adamitic ones, have enabled the painter to arrange twenty- 
four figures with great delicacy of colour and in a traly artistic 
manner. Over all ‘these figures, which rest on an ornamental 
base, a blue sky reflects all around its light so charmingly as 
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to unite all the tints of the mosaic, and give to the whole a 
harmony of effect most delightful to the eye. » The Venice & 
Murano Company and the whole of the artists engaged in the 
production of the work deserve the highest praise. This 
company is now executing another important mosaic for the 
apse of the Guards’ Chapel of the Wellington Barracks in 
London. oS ay ; 

It will prove of use to British artists who wish to make 
copies from works in the Venetian galleries and museums to 
know the regulations which were issued on August 16, 1895, 
by the Director of Royal Galleries, namely :— 

“ Art. 9, letter A, of the regulations with respect to. the 
entrance to the Royal Galleries and Museums, prescribes that 
free entrance should be granted to foreign artists when they 
have a certificate from a foreign,institution of fine arts resident 
in Italy, or, failing this, a certificate from their own consuls. 
Artists are, however, only those who exercise the profession of 
artists (painters, sculptors and architects) and are acknowledged 
4s such in their own country. Simple amateurs, who draw for 
pleasure, are therefore to be excluded, as well as ladies and 
young ladies who, because they can handle the pencil, would 
jike to accompany their fathers, mothers and brothers who are 
artists, although they are not artists in the true sense of the 
word. To avoid, therefore, that gratuitous permits should be 
given to persons who have no right, I am authorised by the 
Ministry to request you to limit your certificates to those 
persons only who can prove by documents or identity that they 
exercise in the country represented by you the profession of 
artists, specifying if they are painters, sculptors, or architects, 
and quoting in your certificate the documents from which it 
results that they are artists, and excluding altogether simple 
amateurs or tourists who only sketch. 

“ Archaeologists belonging to institutes not resident in Italy, 
foreign art critics, distinguished persons, &c., can only obtain 
the permits to visit and study in local museums : and « art 
galleries from the Ministry. in Rome, through the diplomatic 
channel.” 

By a subsequent regulation it was signified that the “ tessera 
d’esenzione,” or free ticket, is only valid for one institute, and 
that the applicants should make separate petitions on a sheet 
of 60c. stamped paper, and obtain a consular certificate for each 


institute they wish to visit. 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


ea the Royal Institution, on Friday night, M.. Gabriel 
Lippmann gave a lecture on ‘ Colour Photography.” Of 
the problem of colour photography, which was as old as 
photography itself, three distinct solutions, said M. Lippmann, 
had been realised since the beginning of the century. In 1840 
E. Becquerel converted the surface of a daguerrotype plate into 
the violet subchloride of silver, and by projecting on. it the 
image of the solar spectrum and other objects obtained good 
coloured impressions. The image, however, was not fixed in 
the photographic sense of the word, but was blotted out if the 
plate was exposed to daylight.. The second method for colour 
photography might be called the three-colour method. It 
could give a very good approximation to the truth, and probably 
had a great future before it. . It was an indirect method, 
because the colours were not’ generated by the action of light, 
but were supplied subsequently by. the application of aniline 
dyes or other pigments. The third and latest was the inter- 
ferential method, which he first published in 1891, and the 
latest results of which he was bringing forward. For obtaining 
coloured photographs by this method only two conditions had 
to be fulfilled. There was wanted, first, a transparent, grainless, 
photographic film of any kind capable of giving a colourless 
fixed image by the usual means ; and, second, a metallic mirror 
placed in immediate contact with the film during the time of 
exposure. A mirror was easily formed by means of 
mercury. The photographic plate being first enclosed in 
a camera slide, mercury was allowed to flow in behind it from a 
small reservoir connected with the slide by indiarubber tubing. 
The slide was then placed in the camera. After exposure the 
slide was removed from the camera and the mercury reservoir 
lowered so as to allow the mercury to flow back to it. The 
plate was then taken out, developed and fixed. When dry and 
examined by reflected light, it appeared brilliantly coloured. 
The sensitive film; which must’ be in contact with the metallic 
mirror, the glass of the plate being turned towards the 
objective, might be made either of chloride, iodide, or bromide 
of silver contained in asubstratum either of albumen, collodion, 
or gelatine. The corresponding developers, acid or alkaline, 
must be applied, the fixing being by cyanide or bromide of 
potassium. Thus bright colour photographs might be obtained 
without changing the processes of ordinary photography ; the 
same films, developers, &c.,,were employed, and even the 
secondary operations of, intensification and isochromatic action 
were-made use of with full success, The ,presence of the 


mirror behind the film during exposure made the whole differ- 
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ence. From a chemical point of view nothing was changed, 
the result being a uniform brownish deposit of reduced silver. 
And yet the presence of a mirror, during exposure, caused this 
deposit to show bright colours. The theory of these colours 
was discovered by Newton, who subjected them to measure- 
ment. He showed that when two parallel reflecting surfaces 
are separated by a very . short interval and_ illuminated 
by white light, they reflect only one of the coloured rays 
which are the constituents of white light. If a colour photo- 
graph of the spectrum, and especially the violet end of the 
image, were examined, it would be found to consist of a deposit 
of brown reduced silver. In the case of an ordinary photo- 
graph this deposit would simply be a formless cloud of metallic 
particles. But in a colour photograph the cloud had a definite 
stratified form; it was divided into a number of equidistant 
strata parallel to the surface of the plate and 2-10,000ths of a 
millimetre apart. These acted as the reflecting surfaces con- 
sidered by Newton, and being at the proper distance for 
reflecting violet rays, only reflected violet rays. In the same 
way the other parts of the photograph were built-up strata 
with the proper intervals for reflecting the other colours of the 
spectrum. ‘The appearance of colour was therefore due to this 
regular structure, imprinted on_ the photographic plate. 
M. Lippmann proceeded to discuss the formation of this struc- 
ture, and showed that by the presence of the mirror waves of 
light, which would otherwise have rushed through the film at 
enormous speed without leaving any permanent expression, 
were changed into standing waves—that is, waves surging up 
and down, each in a fixed place. Each of these waves 
impressed the sensitive film where it stood, producing one of 
the photographic strata referred to. 

A number of photographs taken by this method were 
exhibited, in which the colours of stained-glass and of natural 
objects, such as flowers and trees, were reproduced with 
wonderful brilliancy. \ 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE Commissioners of the Board of Manufactures in 
Scotland have under their charge the National Gallery of 
Scotland, the School of Art, the Royal Institution, the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, the Museum of Antiquities and 
Dunblane Cathedral. 
The admissions to the National Gallery during the year 
1894 have been :—Free admissions, 76,629 ; by payment of 6d., 
3,952; visits of copyists, 3,756 ; number of copyists, 322 ; 
number of catalogues sold, 2,030. 

Of the total admissions, 76,629 were during the day and 
3,854 on Saturday evenings during the period. up to and in- 
cluding August 18, when the gallery was open for the benefit 
of those whose vocations prevent them availing themselves of 
the privilege earlier in the day. The average number on each 
Saturday evening was 94. . 

The total number of persons admitted to the gallery since it 
was first opened in 1859 is 3,802,999, of whom 418,975 were 
admitted on Saturday evenings, and the total number of 
copyists is 9,098. é 

The following works have been added to the gallery during 
the year, viz. “ Portrait of Lady Hume Campbell,” by Raeburn; 
“ Portrait of Burns,” by Nasmyth ; “ Marble Virgin,” by Alozo 
Cano. 

The number of students registered in the School of Art for 
the year were :—Male school, 304; female schoo], 228.. The 
fees for the year were :—Male school, 268/. 18s.; female school, 
36092. 185. 6d. This is exclusive of the sum of 598/. 25. received 
from the Science and Art Department as payments on results of 
the annual examinations in the school for the previous year of 
instruction, and of 2/. 16s. 6d. from external candidates who 
came to the school for examination. The number of works 
executed in the school during the year was :—In the male 
school, 699 ; in the female school, 252, being a decrease on 
last year of seventy-seven works. | The awards from the 
Science and Art Department. were:—From the National 
Competition—Male school, two silver medals, one bronze 
medal and three prizes for works. Female school, one National 
book prize and one prize for works. From the advanced local 
examination—Male school, three Queen’s prizes, three certifi- 
cates “excellent,” sixty-three first-class certificates and thirty- 
nine second-class certificates. Female school, one Queen’s 
prize, twenty-three first-class certificates and_ twenty-seven 
second-class certificates. From the elementary local examina- 
ticns :—Male school, one Queen’s prize, forty-seven first-class 
certificates and twenty-two second-class certificates. Female 
school, thirty-seven first-class certificates and fifty-seven second- 
class certificates. From examination in practical, plane, and solid 
geometry :—Male school, eight pass certificates inthe elementary 
stage and four pass certificates in geometric drawing. Female 
school, three pass certificates in the elementary stage and 
sixteen pass certificates in geometric drawing. A royal exhibi- 
tion was awarded to John Blackhall, a student of the male 
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school. The art class teachers’ certificate was gained by two 
students of the male school. Local free studentships were 
awarded to four male students. 

The free admissions to the statue gallery of the Royal 
Institution during the year have been 46,803; by payment 
of 6d., 1,120; visits of copyists, 2,550; number of catalogues 
sold, 677. Of the total admissions, 14,384 were on Saturdays, 
the average number on each Saturday being 276. The total 
number of persons admitted to the gallery since it was first 
opened in 1861 is 1,535,430, of whom 608,968 have been 
admitted on Saturdays. 

The admissions to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery 
during the year have been :—Free admissions, 23,864 ; by pay- 
ment of 6d., 1,307 ; number of catalogues sold, 136. The total 
number of persons admitted to the gallery since the opening of 
the temporary building in 1885 is 185,197. The portraits added 
to the collection during the year have been :—By bequest or in 
gift, 7 portraits, 104 medallions, 87 prints and 1 book. Fur- 
chased, 1 print and 13 books. 

The Council of the Society of Antiquaries have reported that 
the number of objects of antiquity added to the museum during 
the year has been 289 by donation end 122 by purchase, while 
108 volumes of books and pamphlets have been added to the 
library by donation and 13 by purchase. 

The Commissioners have to report that the works in con- 
nection with the restoration of Dunblane Cathedral were com- 
pleted, and the opening ceremony to commemorate the event 
took place in the cathedral on October 28, 1893, when the 
restoration committee formally handed over the building to 
the Board of Manufactures. 


TESSERZ. 
Mullions, 


MY ULLIONS were absolutely necessary when no other 
a mode of glazing was practised than that of small panes 
set in lead, because without some kind of strengthening or 
support, either by stone or metal rods, a spacious surface of the 
kind would be damaged by a strong wind, whereas each 
division becomes a separate window of no greater width than a 
single small one ; consequently the number of the mullions de- 
pends upon the width of the window. Two-mullioned and three- 
mullioned windows are the most usual in ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, except for the large east or west windows in churches, 
or windows of nearly equal dimensions in other buildings. In 
these they are frequently very numerous ; that, for instance, in 
the facade of York Cathedral is divided into eight lights or 
compartments by seven mullions, while that above the entrance 
to Westminster Hall has eight mullions. Again, the former 
of these is untransomed, but the other is transomed, being 
divided in its height to the spring of the arch into two tiers of 
arch-headed compartments ; it also affords an instance of what 
is by no means uncommon, namely, of principal and subordi- 
nate mullions being divided by two larger mullions into three 
leading compartments, each of which contains three smaller 
ones. The lesser or simple mullions, sometimes described as 
those of the first order, consist of the mouldings which run into 
and form the cusps, where the heads of the compartments are 
foiled, while the larger ones have additional mouldings. After 
what has been said, it is hardly necessary to insist upon the 
importance of mullions, without which a window ceases to be 
a Gothic one, though it may be a Gothic arch filled with glass. 
Neither is it sufficient that there be mullions, if they have not 
the character suitable to the style. If mullions are too poor 
and meagre, there is a defect for which no merit in other parts 
can atone, since the whole will have an air of dryness and 
insipidity, and there will be little, if any, of that relief and 
vigour which ancient examples possess ; the spirit of the style 
is lost. There is indeed no express rule for determining their 
proportions, yet no one who knows anything of the style, or has 
feeling for it, can be at a loss, The breadth of the mullions 
should never be less than one-fourth of the width of the inter- 
mullions or lights between them, and in many examples they 
are more than one-third. It is also important that they should 
have projection or depth as well as breadth ; that is, the glazed 
surface of the window should recede considerably from the line 
of the outer face of the mullion. Unless this be attended to, 
there will be more or less a deficiency of that spirit, boldness 
and richness depending upon such particulars of execution, let 
the outline of a design for 4 window be ever so good. 


The Upper Part of the Colosseum. 

_ At present the seats do not rise higher than the level of the 
third order of the exterior, or about half its entire height ; 
therefore the upper part of the edifice appears to have con- 
tributed very little, if at all, to its actual capacity for accommo- 
dating spectators. Still, though it has never been explained, 
except by conjecturing that there were upper tiers of seats and 
galleries (although no remains of them now exist), we must 
suppose that there existed some very sufficient reason for in- 
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curring such enormous expense and such prodigal waste of 
material and labour beyond what utility seems to have demanded. 
This excess of height, so much greater than was necessary, was 
perhaps in some measure with the view that when the building 
was covered in with a temporary roofing or awning (velarium), 
as a defence against the sun or rain, it should seem well pro- 
portioned as to height; and also, perhaps, in order to allow 
those who worked the ropes and other mechanism by which 
the velarium was unrolled or drawn back again, to perform 
those operations without incommoding the spectators on the 
highest seats. With regard to the velarium itself nothing at 
~all conclusive and satisfactory can now be gathered ; and it has 
occasioned considerabie dispute among the learned how any 
temporary covering could be extended over the whole of the 
building. Some have imagined that the velarium extended 
only over part of the building, but independent of other objec- 
tions it is difficult to conceive how such an extensive surface 
could have been supported along the extent of its inner edge or 
circumference. The only thing which affords any evidence as 
to the mode in which the velarium was fixed is a series of pro- 
jecting brackets or corbels in the uppermost storey of the 
exterior, containing holes or sockets to receive the ends of poles 
passing through holes in the projection of the cornice, and to 
which ropes trom the velarium were fixed; but the whole of 
the upper part of the interior is now so dismantled as to render 
it impossible to decide with certainty in what manner the 
velarium was fixed. The velarium appears usually to have 
been made of wool, but more costly materials were sometimes 
employed. When the weather did not permit the velarium to 
be spread, the Romans used broad-brimmed hats or caps, or a 
sort of parasol, which was called umbrella, from umbra, shade, 


Lombard Churches. 


The most beautiful part of Lombard churches is their 
eastern ends. The apse with its gallery, the transepts, and 
above all the dome that almost invariably surmounts their 
intersection with the choir, constitute a group which always has 
a pleasing effect, and very often is highly artistic and beautiful. 
The sides, too, of the nave are often well designed and appro- 
priate ; but, with scarcely a single exception, the west end or 
entrance front is comparatively mean, - The building seems to 
be cut off at a certain length without any appropriate finish, or 
anything to balance the bold projections towards the east. 
The French cathedrals, cn the contrary, while they entirely 
escape this defect by means of their bold western towers, are 
generally deficient in the eastern parts, and almost always 
want the central dome or tower. The English Gothic archi- 
tects alone understood the proper combination of the three 
parts. The Italians, when they introduced a tower, almost 
always used it as a detached object, and not as a part of the 
design of the church. In consequence of this the facades of 
their churches are freauently the least happy parts of the 
composition, notwithstanding the pains and amount of orna- 
ment lavished upon them. Instead of recessing their doors, 
as was the practice on this side of the Alps, the Italians added 
projecting porches, often of considerable depth, and supported 
by two or more slight columns generally resting on the backs 
of symbolical animals. No part of these porches, as an archi- 
tectural arrangement, can be deemed worthy of any commenda- 
tion ; for in the first place, a column planted on an animal’s 
back is an anomaly and an absurdity, and the extreme tenuity 
of the pillars, as compared with the mass they support, is so 
glaring that even its universality fails in reconciling the eye to 
the disproportion. Above there is generally a gallery, some- 
times only in the centre, sometimes at the sides, though often 
carried quite across, and in the centre above this there is 
almost invariably a circular window, the tracery of which is 
frequently not only elaborately but beautifully ornamented with 
foliage and various sculptural devices. 


Sir C. Wren and Mezzotint Engraving. 


The merit of the discovery of the mezzotint process has 
been claimed by some writers for Sir Christopher Wren, on 
the ground of a communication which he made to the Royal 
Society in 1662. The journals of the Society for October in 
that year record that “ Dr. Wren presented some cuts, done by 
himself in a new way, whereby he could almost as soon do a 
subject upon a plate of brass or copper, as another could draw 
it with a crayon upon paper.” Previous to setting up the 
claims for Sir Christopher Wren, one would have thought that 
an ordinary spirit of research would have led to an examination 
of the engraved works in mezzotinto of Prince Rupert, which 
are not numerous, and it is believed do not exceed twelve in 
number. It would then have been found that his principal 
work (which is the Decollation of St. John the Baptist, after a 
design by Spagnoletto) bears date 1658, which is four years 
earlier than Sir Christopher Wren’s communication to the 
Royal Society. In 1662, the year in which Sir Christopher 
Wren made his communication, the Royal Society was founded, 
and in the same year John Evelyn (who was nominated by the 
king one of the original members, and of the council!) published 
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his “ Sculptura,” in which the first announcement of the new 
art, in England at least, appears ; and he distinctly claims the 
honour of the invention for Prince Rupert, in a chapter “On 
the new method of engraving, or mezzotinto, invented and 
communicated by His Highness Prince Rupert, count palatine 
of Rhine,” &c. He embellishes the chapter with a specimen 
from the prince’s own hand, and concludes it by alluding to 
an account of the process, which he is “ preparing to be 
reserved in the archives of the Royal Society,” and as we 
have already seen, Prince Rupert’s most capital performance 
actually bears date four years earlier ; so that there is no 
pretence for giving the invention to Sir Christopher Wren on 
the ground of anything which he produced, or any communica- 
tion which he may have made in 1662. But while we have thus 
shown that the pretensions of Prince Rupert completely super- 
sede those of Sir Christopher Wren, it remains to add that 
those of Prince Rupert himself are invalid, and that he was 
guilty of an act of meanness in imposing upon John Evelyn, 
and this to the extent of allowing a man of his high character 
to impose in turn, however unconsciously, upon the world, by 
claiming for Prince Rupert the honour of an invention to which 
the prince well knew all the while that he had no title. The 
real inventor of this art was Louis von Siegen, a lieutenant- 
colonel in the service of the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, from 
vhom Prince Rupert learned the secret when in Holland, and 
brought it with him to England when he came over a second 
time in the suite of Charles II. Some curious and very rare 
prints in the British Museum place the claims of Von Siegen 
beyond doubt. It is not improbable that Prince Rupert, by 
himself or with the assistance of Wallerant Vaillaint, an artist 
whom he retained in his suite, may have improved the mechanical 
mode of laying the mezzotinto ground, and it should also be 
Stated that there is by Sir Christopher Wren a head of a 
blackamoor which is thought to have been done by a process 
differing from that of Prince Rupert. But these observations 
relate not to the principle of the art, but merely to the tool with 
which the ground is produced. The most perfect instrument 
ever used (ze. the cradle) is said by Bartsch to have. been 
invented by Blooteling, a skilful engraver in mezzotint, who 
produced many of his works about A D, 1672. 


Orcagna and Hogarth. 


In their representations of humanity, the earlier Italian 


_ painters, as far as can be judged, seem to have given portraits of 


persons about them with little attention to propriety of 
character, in this respect resembling the zatwradis?z of the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. They were ideal only in their 
impersonations of the divine. Where, however, their subjects 
were dramatic their inventions are often very fine, and the 
engravings from the Campo Santo at Pisa will show from 
whence many of the materials of Raphael and Michel Angelo 
were derived. But whatever Raphael adopted, either from this 
great treasure-house of Medizeval art or from other sources, he 
adopted to improve, which cannot perhaps be so strictly said of 
Michel Angelo, whose Last Judgment might probably have 
been better planned, as unquestionably the principal figure 
might have been more finely conceived, had he never seen 
the Last Judgment of Orcagna. The great work of that early 
painter, Zhe Triumph of Death, has, however, not been 
imitated in its principal feature, indeed the conception is so fine 
as to preclude amendment. Nothing could be added, nothing 
taken from it without injury. Our associations of the skeleton 
form with death have, it is true, to be got rid of. at the first 
sight of the beldame of Orcagna, an atropos armed with a 
scythe, with streaming hair and the wings and talons of a 
harpy. She disregards the solicitations of a group of beggars, 
and hastens towards a party of fair dames and gallant cavaliers 
who are seated under the shade of orange trees listening to 
minstrelsy, while cupids are fluttering above them. This group 
is separated from the beggars by a heap of the dead and the 
dying, kings, queens, churchmen, warriors, lords and ladies, 
many of them still grasping in their hands the things of the 
world. No finer sermon was ever painted, and it has a 
passage which does the highest honour to the painter's feelings, 
when we consider the spirit of the age in which he lived. 
‘Among the poor and the miserable who are calling on death 
for relief, a wretched man extends towards the phantom his 
arms, from which both hands have been lopped by the barbarity 
of the law, which is evident from the mutilation also of his 
features. Now, though the obtrusion of objects of horror is, in 
most cases, justifiable, yet here the humanity of the motive, 
undoubtedly that of interesting the better feelings of the rulers 
of his time, and opening their eyes to the cruelty of their laws, 
places the painter among the benefactors of his species. Thus 
it is that intentions and circumstances may so entirely change 
the character of the imagery of painting as to render it im- 
possible to lay down any mere rule to which an exception may 
not prove an excellence of the highest order. Hogarth, in his 
Gin Lane, has accumulated objects of horror far beyond this. 
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An admirable critic, speaking of the coarse etching of this 
subject, which was published by Hogarth at the lowest possible 
price, that it might be accessible to the poor classes for whose 
instruction it was intended, says, “ Everything in the print, to 
use a vulgar expression, tells. Every part is full of ‘strange 
images of death.’ It is perfectly amazing and astounding to 
look at. Not only the two prominent figures—the woman and 
the half-dead man, which are as terrible as anything which 
Michel Angelo ever drew—but everything else in the print 
contributes to bewilder and stupify ; the very houses, as I 
heard a friend of mine express it, tumbling all about in various 
directions, seem drunk—seem absolutely reeling from the 
effect of that diabolical spirit of frenzy which goes forth over 
the whole composition. To show the poetical and almost 
prophetical conception of the artist one little circumstance may 
serve. - Not content with the dead and dying figures which he 
has strewed in profusion over the proper scene of the action, 
he shows you what (of a kindred nature) is passing beyond it. 
Close by the shell, in which, by the direction of the parish 
beadle, a man is depositing his wife, is an old wall, which, 
partaking of the universal decay around it, is tumbling to 
pieces. Through a gap in this wall are seen three figures, 
which appear to make a part in some funeral procession which 
is passing by on the other side of the wall out of the sphere of 
the composition, The extending of the interest beyond the 
bounds of the subject could only have been conceived by a 
great genius.” 


James Tassie. 


In the last century the exquisite copies of antique gems 
which were modelled by James Tassie exercised much influence 
on decoration, for they were revelations of refinement on a 
small scale. He was a native of Pollockshaws, Glasgow, where 
he was born about 1735. He began life as a country stone- 
mason, without the expectation of ever rising higher. Going 
to Glasgow on a fair-day, to amuse himself with his com- 
panions, at the time when Robert and Andrew Foulis, the 
printers, were attempting to establish an academy for the fine 
arts in that city, he saw their collection of paintings, and felt 
an irresistible impulse to become a painter. He removed to 
Glasgow, and in the Foulis’s academy acquired a knowledge of 
drawing which unfolded and improved his natural taste. 
Resorting to Dublin for employment, he became: known to 
Dr. Quin, who was amusing himself in his leisure hours with 
endeavouring to imitate antique gems in coloured peices 
take accurate impressions of the engravings that were on th + 
Dr. Quin, in looking out for an assistant, soon discovered 
Tassie to be one in whom he could place perfect confidence. 
That art was known to the ancients, and many specimens 
from ancient gems are now in the cabinets of the curious. It 
seems to have been lost in the Middle Ages; was revived in 
Italy under Leo X. and the Medici at Florence ; became more 
perfect in France under the regency of the Duke of Orleans, 
by his labours and those of Homberg. By those whom they 
instructed as assistants in the laboratory the art continued to 
be practised in Paris, and was carried to Rome. Their art 
was kept a secret, and their collections were small. It is 
owing to Quin and to Tassie that the art has been carried to 
such perfection in Great Britain, and has attracted the attention 
of Europe. The doctor committed his ‘laboratory and experi- 
ments to Tassie’s care. The associates were fully successful, 
and found themselves able to imitate all the gems, and take 
accurate impressions of the engravings. As the doctor had 
followed the subject only for his amusement, when the dis- 
covery was completed he encouraged Tassie to repair to 
London, and to devote himself to the preparation and sale 
of those pastes as his profession. In 1766 Tassie arrived in 
London. Diffident and modest to excess, he was very unfit to 
introduce himself to the attention of persons of rank and 
affluence ; besides, the number of engraved gems in Great 
Britain was small, and those few were little noticed. Gradually 
he emerged from obscurity and obtained competence ; and, 
what was to him much more, he was able to increase his col- 
lection, and add higher degrees of excellence to his art. His 
name soon became respected, and the first cabinets in Europe 
were made accessible to him. . He uniformly paid the greatest 
attention to the exactness of the imitation and accuracy of the 
engraving, so that many of his pastes were sold on the Con- 
tinent by fraudulent persons for real gems. His fine taste led 
him to be peculiarly careful of the impression, and he always 
destroyed those with which he was in the least dissatisfied. 
To the ancient gem engravings he added a numerous collec- 
tion of the most eminent modern ones, many of which 
approach in excellence of workmanship, if not in simplicity of 
design and chastity of expression, to the most celebrated of 
the ancient ones. Many years before he died he executed for 
the Empress Catharine I]. of Russia a commission consisting 
of about 15,0co different engravings from gems. At his death, 
in 1799, they amounted to nearly 20,000—a collection of ge 
engravings unequalled in the world, i 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mip-ApriL in London has manifold attractions for lovers 
of art, and this year the ‘‘ private views” are distinguishing 
themselves by the liberal breadth of their variety. Com- 
paring it with others which opened also for the first time last 
Saturday to the inspection of the selected few, Messrs. 
Tooru’s gallery might be described as “ miscellaneous,” 
while judging it on its own merits no one could deny it the 
right to be considered especially fine. The late President's 
Suppliant is now laden with an allegorical, apart from an 
artistic, meaning which doubles its value as a work of art, 
and in the eyes of many it will claim first place in this col- 
lection, which includes seven of Mr. LEADER’s landscapes, 
four being this year’s work; a work by M. BoucuEREAU— 
The Sisters—wherein the artist rises high in some details 
(the face of the child and the arms and hands of both), 
yet falls to a commonplace level in general effect; and a 
fairly faultless example of PETER GRaHAM—TZhe Fowler— 
in which rock and sea and sky are taken captive in their 
wildest state by the mighty weapon of that painter’s brush. 
These in themselves would secure success for this spring 
exhibition, but “to make assurance doubly sure” there 
are in addition three exquisite little Eastern pictures ; 
three, though not religious yet decidedly ecclesiastical, 
canvases, forming the clever contribution of Mr. Cu. 
SCHREIBER; a landscape by VicaT COLE, leading us right 
into the heart of nature as revealed at Arundel; and also a 
view of the Mouth of the Scheldt, which confirms the claim 
of M. W. H. Msspac to be amongst the foremost of sea- 
scape artists. The Barbizon ‘school is very adequately 
represented by Corot, Dauricny and Diaz, but Zhe Time 
of Roses renders scant justice to Mr. Marcus STONE’s 
ability, and Mr. BLinko must be accused of commendable 
optimism in his conception of Uwity, based as it is on his 
faultless handling of the question under discussion in the 
Rose, Shamrock and Thistle individually. 


THE gallery of the Fine Art Society has a further 
attraction in Mr. JoHN FULLEYLOVE’s drawings of Greek 
landscape and architecture. Stopping one short of the 
hundred, the collection is unique, for never before had the 
general public an opportunity of visiting so faithful and 
direct an exhibition of views of that historic land which is 
“living Greece no more.” The artist’s mastery of water- 
colour is always emphasised in his treatment of the bright, 
pure lights in southern skies, and his sympathy with the 
immediate subject of his present work is proved by the 
fact that though he has not wandered for material beyond 
Attica and the Peloponnesus, yet he has contrived to give 
fresh and separate charms to every one of his sketches, and 
in particular to those which dwell on the classic beauties of 
the Acropolis, with its pinnacle of the Parthenon ruins, its 
wonderfully preserved Temple of Wingless Victory, elabo- 
rate Erechtheum, and the colossal Propylea. The student 
who would like to measure the perfection of Greek art at 
its height, and from that to judge of the depth of its fall, 
should visit Mr. FULLEYLOVE’s pictures, and examine them 
carefully in conjunction with the detailed description given 
of each one of them in the catalogue. 


THE water-colour drawings of Australian wild flowers 
which Mrs. C. F. Rowan exhibited on Saturday at a private 
view in the Dowdeswell Galleries are, one and all, beautiful 
from an artistic standpoint. But it is a case of “see one, 
see all,” and only horticulturists, botanists, seedsmen and 
gardeners could be expected to take a continuous interest 
in the hundred marvels of the new world of flowers now 
open to the public. The energetic little floral artist seems 
to have scoured through every nook and corner of the Land 
of the Southern Cross, and to have scorned every form of 
risk and danger in order to acquire her splendid specimens, 
which, with the true love of nature in her heart, she has 
reproduced in a series of paintings for the benefit of 
narrowed-in islanders like ourselves. Never, were such 
wildings as these eclipsed in luxuriance either of form or of 
colour by the most pampered flower of the garden, and if it 
be really true that one of our well-known nurserymen 
recently cleared 5,o00/ by securing the seed of a certain 
Japanese primula, 
awaiting that “somebody” who, with»Mrs. Rowan’s aid, 


surely there must be a big fortune | 


will have enterprise enough to get possession of the seeds 
of some of these extravagantly magnificent blooms.’ In 
the same gallery Mr. Wyruer’s sketches of the sea‘ are 
invaluable as records. 


WELL worthy of a short visit was also Mr. OLIVER HALL’s 
small private view of etchings, water-colour drawings and 
oil-paintings at the Rembrandt Head Gallery in Vigo 
Street. _He.aims not :to excel, but to be excellent, and he 
succeeds in a quiet, conscientious way. The worker evi- 
dently likes his art, and appears to be on the best of terms 
with all the scenes he reproduces. Whether other people 
care for him or for them is a matter of indifference, popu- 
larity not being within his ambition, only the highest 
development of that which is best within him, and which 
has caused him to give forth better results as.an etcher 
than as an artist either in oils or water-colours. « 


One of the features of the Swiss Exhibition at Geneva 
which is likely to prove’ most attractive is the part. of the 
arts building assigned.to the ancient art of the country. 
The first section will comprise examples relating to archi- 
tecture, sculpture, family enamels and miniatures. In the 
second will be seen reproductions of historic- documents 
and drawings of ancient buildings. - The third will contain 
manuscripts, engravings and examples of ‘bookbinding. 
Specimens of pottery and stained-glass will be collected’ in 
the fourth division. In the fifth will be carvings in wood, 
ivory, stone, marble, with furniture and musical instruments. 
Metal-work will be found in the sixth section, comprising 
goldsmiths’ work, jewellery, castings in bronze, weapons. 
coins ; and in the last section objects in leather and ancient 
textiles will be placed. Examples have. been derived from 
museums, churches and convents, as well as from private 
collections, and this retrospective exhibition will for Swiss 
art be without parallel. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. ° 
ENTRANCE FRONT, NEW CRAIG HOUSE, MORNINGSIDE, N.B. 


IMBECILE WARDS, STOKE-ON-TRENT. ; 

LL who have been concerned ‘with the Architect’s 
Department at the Local Government Board know 

of its practical usefulness and readiness to bring past 
experience to bear upon all schemes which seek its sanction. 
The personal interest which the head of that Department 
ever evinces on the building subjects which have to be laid 
before him induces to the best efforts on the part of those 
who approach him. The illustrations here submitted are 
the outcome of his kind supervision. ‘ Perhaps no part of 
a workhouse offers more points for the attention of an 
architect than that required for the accommodation of 
imbeciles, as the divisions of this class of inmates are 
numerous and their separation essential, yet they have to 
be housed collectively. These plans show the method of 
meeting such requirements as adopted by the Guardians of 
Stoke-on-Trent, and approved by the Local Government 
Board, whose medical inspector, when visiting the buildings 
after they had been in occupation for some time, pronounced 
them to be exceptionally well adapted to their purposes. 
Where the strictest economy is an absolute _ necessity, 
nothing but the sternest compliance with this rule. is 
admissible in the externals of the buildings.» The designs 
are by Mr. C. LyNam. 


WILLESDEN GREEN FREE LIBRARY. an ; 
HE design for the Willesden Free Library, which we 
Af illustrate this week, was selected in. a limited com- 
petition. The building consists of lending library, 38 feet 
by 25 feet ; reading-room, 33 feet. by 25 feet ; reference 
library, 23 feet by 16 feet; librarian’s office, book-store, 
offices and the librarian’s rooms on the first floor.. The 
plan of the building is V-shaped, having frontages of about 
78 feet to two roads, with the entrance in the centre as 
shown. The cost of the building and fittings was 2,600/. 
The architects were Messrs. NEwMAN & Newman, of 
31 Tooley Street, S.E., and the builders Messrs. Sapry & 
Son, of Islington. eine 
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Frchitectural Hntiquities of 
Mormanody. 


Church of Sf. Befer af Misieryx. 


meesy) HE effects produced by the French Revolution upon 
RAG] the religious state of the country were scarcely less 
important than upon the political. In both cases 
the nation hurried with the blindest fury from ex- 
treme to extreme; in both they followed phantoms 
of ideal perfection through an unexampled series of excesses 
and sufferings ; in both they rested at length from exhaustion 


much more than from conviction; and, happily for mankind. 


and for themselves, they finally attained in both nearly the 
same end, reverting indeed to their original constitutions, but 
tempering them with a most seasonable mixture of civil and 
ecclesiastical liberty. The Concordat effected for the Church 
what the Charter did for the State. The former of these was 
one of the masterpieces of Napoleon’s policy and was likewise 
one of the earliest acts of his power. It was established in the 
year 1801 while France yet retained the name of a republic, 
and the ambition of its ruler had not ventured to grasp at more 
than the consular dignity. By this instrument the whole 
ecclesiastical constitution was changed, and not only was all 
the power placed in the hands of the chief of the state, but the 
provinces and dioceses were entirely remodelled ; and, instead 
of twenty-three archbishoprics and 134 bishoprics, the number 
of the fermer, notwithstanding the vast extension of the French 
territory, was reduced to ten and that of the latter to fifty. 

The Archbishop of Rouen was one of those who suffered 
least upon the occasion. His dignity was curtailed only by the 
suppression of two of his suffragans, the bishops of Avranches 
and of Lisieux.* The church here figured then resigned the 
mitre which it had conferred from the middle of the sixth 
century upon an illustrious though not an uninterrupted line of 
prelates. It is admitted, in the annals of the cathedral, that 
either the see must have been vacant for the space of four 
-hundred years or at least that the names of those who filled it 
during that period are lost. Ordericus Vitalis, who resided 
fifty-six years in the diocese, and has collected in the sixth 
book of his “ Ecclesiastical History” whatever was to be found 
in his time relative to its early state, acknowledges the chasm, 
and accounts for it by the following general remarks :—“ Piratze 
de Dania egressi sunt, in Neustriam venerunt, et christianz 
fidei divinique culttis penitus ignari, super fidelem populum 
immanitér debacchati sunt. Antiquorum scripta cum basilicis 
et zdibus incendio deperierunt, quae fervida juniorum studia, 
quamvis insatiabilitér sitiant, recuperare nequiverunt. Non- 
nulla verd, que per diligentiam priscorum manibus barbarorum 
solertér erepta sunt, damnabili subsequentium negligentia 
interierunt.” 

The city of Lisieux represents the capital of the Gallic tribe 
mentioned by Cesar and other almost contemporary writers 


* The following account of the bishopric of. Lisieux is extracted 
from the Gallia Christiana, xi. p. 762, to enable the reader to form an 
opinion of its extent and importance :—‘‘ Ecclesia hac, czeteris Neustriz 
episcopalibus facultatibus haud impar, patronum agnoscit S. Petrum 
Apostolorum principem. Episcopus, qui et episcopus est capituli, 
comes est et civitatis. {unc comitatum septem componunt baroniz, 
de Nonanto in Bajocassino, de Thibervilla, de Glos et Courthona, de 
Gaceio, de Touqua, de Canapvilla et de Bonnavilla la. Louvet, omnes 
in dicecesi. Episcopus przeterea conservator est privilegiorum academic 
.Cadomensis. Dignitates omnes et praebendas ecclesiz Lexoviensis 
confert, excepto decano qui eligitur a capitulo, nec a quoquam con- 
firmatur. Preeter decanum, capitulum octo constat dignitatibus, can- 
tore, qui residere tenetur, thesaurario, capicerio, magistro scholarum 
et-quatuor archidiaconis ; (1) de Lievino cui subsunt quatuor decanatus 
rurales, Moyaux, Cormeilles, Bernai, et Orbec, in quibus 139 parochiz, 
rectorize vero seu curze 148 ; (2) de Algia, cui subsunt tres decanatus, 
Mesnil-Mauger, Beuvron et Beaumont, in quibus 128 parochie, rectorize 
vero 137 ; (3) de Ponte Audomaro, cui subsunt tres decanatus, Touques, 
Honfleur, et Pontaudemer, in quibus 89 parochize, rectoriz 93; (4) 
denique de Gaceio, cui subsunt quatuor decanatus, Gacey, Livarot, 
‘Montreul, et Vimontier, in. quibus 111 parochiz, et 117 rectoriz. 
Post dignitates sunt 31 prabendz integree cum: duabus semipreebendis, 
e quibus undecim antiquz fundationis, quas qui tenent barones vocantur. 
Sunt et alize sex praebendz Volantes dictze, que quotidianis non gaudent 
distributionibus. Sunt adhuc in eadem ecclesia 4 vicarii, quorum tres 
revocabiles, et 30 capellani, quorum septem .episcopus, et 23 instituit 
capitulum. Prieter parochias supra memoratas, sunt. et aliz undecim 
in urbe et baleuca Lexoviensi, rectorize duodecim : quatuor in exemtione 
de Nonanto prope Bajocas, quarum sex rectores, et quinque in exem- 
tione S. Candidi senioris in urbe et dicecesi Rotomagensi, quarum 
unam, scilicet S. Candidi senioris, ‘collegiatam simul’ et parochialem 
administrant quatuor canonici, qui alternis vicibus parochialia obeunt 
munia ; decanatus enim annexus est episcopo Lexoviensi qui jurisdic- 
tionem exercet in quinque illas ecclesias, Tota denique dicecesis 
Lexoviensis 487 parochias continet, rectorias 520.” 


under the name of Lexovii, and itis supposed by modern 

geographers that the territory occupied by these latter was 

nearly coextensive with the late bishopric of Lisieux. On this - 
subject it has been observed that “it is to be remarked that the 

bounds of the ancient bishoprics of France were usually conter- 

minal with the Roman provinces and prefectures.” * Neomagus 

or Noviomagus Lexoviorum, the capital of the Lexovii, had 

always been supposed to have occupied the site of the present 

town till some excavations made in the year 1770, for the pur- 

pose of forming a chaussée between Lisieux and Caen, proved 

the ancient and the modern city to have been placed at the 

distance of about three-quarters of a mile from. each other. 

Extensive ruins of buildings situated in a field called Les 

Tourettes were then brought. to light, and among them were 

dug up various specimens of ancient art. The researches of 
more modern times, principally conducted by M. Louis Dubois, 

a very able antiquary of Lisieux, have materially added to the 

number as well as the value of these discoveries ; and the 

quantity of Roman coins and medals that have rewarded his 

researches would have left little doubt as to the real site of 
Neomagus, even if the circumstance had not within a very few 

years been established almost beyond a question by the detec-- 
tion of a Roman amphitheatre in a state of great perfection. 

Tradition, which there is in this instance no reason to im- 
pugn, relates that the Gallo-Roman capital disappeared during 
the incursions of the Saxons about the middle of the fourth 
century. In further confirmation of such opinion, it is to be 
observed that none of the medals dug up within the ruins or in 
their vicinity bear a later date than the reign of Constantine ; 
and that, though the city is recorded in the “Itinerary of 
Antoninus,” no mention of it is to be found in the curious chart 
known by the name of the Tabula Peutingeriana, formed under 
the reign of Theodosius the Great ; so that it then appears to 
have been completely swept away and forgotten. 

Modern Lisieux is supposed to have risen.at no distant. 
period of time after the destruction of Neomagus. In the 
writings of the monkish historians it is indifferently called 
Lexovium, Lexobium, Luxovium, Lixovium and Lizovium, 
names obviously borrowed from the classical appellation of the 
tribe, as the French word Zzszewx is clearly derived from them. 
In the early portion of Norman history Lisieux is mentioned 
as having felt the vengeance of these invaders during one of 
their predatory excursions from the Bessin about the year 877. 
It was shortly afterwards sacked by Rollo himself when that 
conqueror, elated with the capture of Bayeux, was on his march 
to.take possession of the capital of Neustria. But the territory 
of Lisieux was still the last part of the duchy which owned 
Rollo as its lord; it was not ceded to him by Charles the 
Simple till 923, at which time he had for eleven years been the 
undisputed sovereign of the rest of Normandy. 

Neither under the Norman dukes, nor at a subsequent 
period, does Lisieux appear to have taken any prominent part 
in political transactions. Its central situation, by securing it 
against the attacks of the French in former times, and more 
recently of the English, also prevented it from obtaining that 
historical celebrity which, from its size and opulence, it could 
scarcely have failed to have otherwise gained. The principal 
events connected with it upon record are the following. It was 
the focus of the civil war in 1101, when Ralph Flambart, 
Bishop of Durham, escaping from the prison to which he had 
been committed by his sovereign, fled hither and raised .the 
standard of rebellion against Henry in favour of his. brother. 
In 1136 Lisieux was attacked by the forces of Anjou, under 
the command of Geoffrey Plantagenet, husband of the Empress 
Maude, joined by those of William, Duke of Poitiers ; and the 
garrison, composed of Bretons, seeing no hope of resistance or 
of rescue, burned the town. Thirty-three years subsequently 
the city was honoured by being selected by Thomas a Becket as 
the place of his retirement during his temporary disgrace. 
Arnulf, then bishop of Lisieux, had laboured diligently, though 
ineffectually, to restore amity between the sovereign and the 
prelate, espousing indeed decidedly the cause of the latter, but 
at the same time never forfeiting the friendship of the former, 
for whom, after the murder of Becket, he wrote a letter of 
excuse to the supreme pontiff in the joint names of all the 
bishops of England. Lisieux, in 1213, passed from under the 
dominion of the Norman dukes to the sway of the French 
monarch. It opened its gates to Philip Augustus immediately 
after the fall of Caen and Bayeux, and its surrender was accom- 
panied with that of Coutances and Séez, all of them without 
a blow, as the king’s poetical chronicler, Brito, relates in the 
following lines :— 


Cumque diocesibus tribus illi tres sine bello 
Sese sponte sua preclari nominis urbes 
Subjiciunt, Sagium, Constantia Lexoviumque. 


In subsequent times Lisieux suffered severely when taken by 
the English army under Henry V. in 1417. Its recapture by 


* Turner’s Zour in Normandy, ii. p. 139. 
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Charles VII., thirty-two years afterwards, was unstained by 
bloodshed. 

A great part of the preceding account of Lisieux has been 
borrowed from Mr. Turners ‘Tour in Normandy.” What 
follows relative to the church here figured will be entirely so :— 

“The cathedral, now the parish church of St. Peter, derived 
one advantage from the Revolution. Another church, dedicated 
to St. Germain, which had previously stood immediately before 
it, so as to almost block up the approach, was taken down, and 
the west front of the cathedral was made to open upon a 
spacious ‘square. Solid, simple grandeur are the characters of 
this front, which, notwithstanding some slight anomalies is, upon 
the whole, a noble specimen of early Pointed architecture. It 
consists of three equal compartments, the lateral ones rising 
into short square towers of similar height. The southern tower 
is surmounted by a lofty stone spire, probably of a date posterior 
to the part below. The spire of the opposite tower fell in 1553, 
at which time much injury was done to the building, and par- 
ticularly to the central doorway, which, even to the present day, 
has never been repaired. Contrary to the usual elevation of 
French cathedrals, the great window over the principal entrance 
is not circular but pointed ; it is divided into three compartments 
by broad mullions, enriched with many mouldings. The com- 
partments end in acute pointed arches. In the north tower the 
whole of the space from the basement storey is occupied by only 
two tiers of windows. Each tier contains two windows, 
extremely narrow considering their height ; and yet, narrow ‘as 
-they are, each of them is parted by a circular mullion or central 
pillar. You will better understand how high they must be when 
told that in the southern tower the space of the upper row is 
divided into three distinct tiers, and still the windows do not 
appear disproportionately short. They also are double, and the 
interior arches are pointed ; but the arches within which they 
are placed are circular. In this circumstance lies the principal 
anomaly in the front of the cathedral, but there is no appear- 
ance of any disparity in point of dates, for the circular arches 
are supported on the same slender mullions, with rude foliaged 
capitals of great projection, which are the most distinguishing 
characteristics of this style of architecture. 

““The date of the building establishes the fact of the pointed 
arch being in use, not only as an occasional variation, but in the 
entire construction of churches upon a grand scale as early as 
the eleventh century. Sammarthanus tells us that Bishop 
Herbert, who died in 1049, began to build this church but did 
not live to see it completed ; and Ordericus Vitalis expressly 
adds that Hugh, the successor to Herbert, upon his deathbed in 
1077, while retracing his past life, made use of these words :— 
‘Ecclesiam Sancti Petri, principis apostolorum, quam venera- 
bilis Herbertus, predecessor meus, ccepit, perfeci, studiosé 
adornavi, honorificé dedicavi, et cultoribus necessariisque 
divino servitio vasis aliisque apparatibus copiosé ditavi.’ 
Language of this kind appears too explicit to leave room for 
ambiguity, but an opinion has still prevailed, founded probably 
upon the style of the architecture, that the cathedral was not 
finished till near the expiration of the thirteenth century. 
Admitting, however, such to be the fact, I do not see how it will 
materially help those who favour the opinion, for the building is 
far from being, as commonly happens in great churches, a 
medley of incongruous parts ; but it is upon one fixed plan, and 
as it was begun so it was ended. The exterior of the extremity 
of the south transept is a still more complete example 
of the early Pointed than the west front; this style, which 
was the most chaste, and, if I may be allowed to use the 
expression, the most severe of all, scarcely anywhere displays 
itself to greater advantage. The central window is composed 
of five lancet divisions supported upon slender pillars; massy 
buttresses of several splays bound it on either side. 

“The same character of uniformity extends over the interior 
of the building. 
beyond the aisles chapels. The pillars of the nave are cylin- 
drical, solid, and plain. Their bases end with foliage at each 
corner, and foliage is also sculptured upon the capitals. The 
arches which they support are acute. The triforium is similar 
in plan to the part below, but the capitals of the columns are 
considerably more enriched, with an obvious imitation of the 
antique model, and every arch encircles two smaller ones. In 
the clerestory the windows are modern. The transepts appear 
the oldest parts of the cathedral, as is not unfrequently the case ; 
whether they were really built before the rest, or that, from 
being less used in the services of the church, they were less 
commonly the objects of subsequent alterations. They are 
large, and each of them has an aisle on the eastern side. The 
architecture of the choir resembles that of the nave, except that 
the five pillars which form the apsis are slender, and the inter- 
vening arches more narrow and more acute. The lady chapel, 
which is long and narrow, was built towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century by Peter Cauchon, thirty-sixth bishop of 
Lisieux, who, for his steady attachment to the Anglo-Norman 
cause, was translated to this see in 1429, when Beauvais, of 
which he had previously been bishop, fell into the hands of the 
French. He was selected in 1431 for the invidious office of pre- 


On each side of the nave isa side aisle, and. 


siding at the trial of the Maid of Orleans. Repentance fol- 
lowed, and as an atonement for his unrighteous conduct, 
according to Ducarel, he erected this chapel, and therein 
founded a high mass to the Holy Virgin, which was duly sung 
by the choristers in order, as is expressed in his endowment 
charter, to expiate the false judgment which he pronounced.* 
The two windows by the side of the altar in this chapel have 
been painted of a crimson, colour, to add to the effect produced 
upon entering the church ; and seen’ as ‘they are- through the 
long perspective of the nave and the distant arches of the choir, 
the glowing tint is by no means: unpleasing. ~ The central tower 
is open within the church to a considerable height ; it is sup- 
ported by four arches of unusual boldness, above which runs a 
row of small arches of the same character as the test of the 
building, and still higher on each side are two lancet windows. 
The vaulting of the roof is very plain, with bosses slightly’ 
pendant and carved. : Se 

“At the extremity of the north transept n ancient stone’ 
sarcophagus, so built into the wall that it appears to have been’ 
incorporated with the edifice at the period when t was raised. 
The character of the heads, the crowns, and the disposition of 
the foliage may be considered as indicating that it is a pro- 
duction, at least, of the Carlovingian period, if it be not indeed 
of earlier date. I believe it is traditionally supposed to have 
been. the tomb of a saint, St. Candidus, but I am not quite 
certain whether J am accurate in the recollection of the name. 
Above are two armed statues, probably of the twelfth or 
thirteenth centuries. These have been engraved by Willemin 
in his useful work, ‘Les Monumens Frangais,’ under the 
title of Zwo Armed Warriors in the Nave of the Cathedral 
at Listeux; and both are there figured as if in all respects 
perfect, and with a great many details which do not exist, and 
never could have existed, though at the same time the 
draughtsman has omitted the animals at the feet of the 
statues, one of which is yet nearly entire. This may be 
reckoned among the innumerable proofs of the total disregard 
of accuracy which pervades the works of French antiquaries. 
A French designer never scruples to sacrifice correctness to 
what he considers effect. Willemin describes the monuments 
as being in the nave of the church. I suspect he has availed 
himself of the unpublished collection of Gaignat in this and 
many other instances. It is evident that, originally, the 
statues were recumbent, but I cannot ascertain when their 
position was changed. No other tombs now exist in the 
cathedral ; the brazen monument raised to Hannuier, an 
Englishman, the marble that commemorated the bishop, 
William d’Estouteville, founder of the College de Lisieux at 
Paris, that of Peter Cauchon in the lady chapel, and all the 
rest were destroyed during the Revolution.” 
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PAINTING IN AUSTRALIA. 


URING the past year the progress of art in the leading 
Australian colonies has remained, says the “ Australian 
Year Book,” steady and encouraging, the indications of an im- 
proved popular art taste being more generally perceptible, espe- 
cially in connection with the adornment of the home. In 
Melbourne and Sydney art sales have been more frequent than 
in previous years, and the prices obtained, although com- 
paratively low, exhibited a rising tendency. In the leading 
Paris and London art exhibitions works by Australian painters 
are becoming more numerous, and several Australian artists 
who have settled in the British Metropolis have obtained a 
generous recognition of their abilities. Although the necessity 
for rigid economy in State expenditure has caused the subsidies 
to art institutions to remain limited in amount, the various 
Australian Governments continue to afford every encourage- 
ment in their power to movements having for their object the 
advancement of colonial art. 


New South Wales. 


The additions to the National Gallery of New South Wales 
during 1895 included the following oil-paintings :—“ Cremorne 
Pastoral,’ A. Streeton; “Floods in the Darling,” W,. C. 
Piguenit ; ‘Study of Grapes,’ E. Weston ; “‘The Cockatoo,” 
M. Fleming ; ‘‘The Samoan Sibyl,” unknown.” The latter— 
presented by Dr. Harris, of King’s School, Parramatta—is 
believed to be a replica of the picture by Guercino, at Florence. 

In water-colours the following additions were made :—“A 
Westerly, Circular Quay, Sydney,” C. E. S. Tindale; “Chef 
Sofa,” A. Marie; “La Perouse,” E. Combes ; “ Portsmouth 
Harbour,” T.. B. Hardy; “ Roses,” M. Stoddart; “ Stony 
Creek,” J. Mather; “Study of Waratahs,” M. L. Flockton. 
“La Perouse” was presented by the family of the deceased artist, 
and most of the oil and water-colour pictures were purchased at 
the exhibition of the Art Society of New South Wales andthe New 
South Wales Society of Artists. The collection of black and white 
drawings was increased by the addition of about fifty examples, 
by Australasian and other artists, prepared for The Picturesque 


* Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p- 47. 
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Atlas of Australasia, Other additions included bronzed plaster 
casts of a “Laughing Gin” and “An Aboriginal Warrior 
Chief,” by Nelson Illingworth. The attendance at the Gallery 
continues large, but the want of sufficient space is much felt, 
although the inconvenience has to some extent been met by a 
new device for hanging pictures where wall space is not avail- 
able. Extensive additions, however, will shortly be made to 
the building, including provision for art classes. 

The loan pictures from Victoria and South Australia shown 
during the year were as follows :— 

Frem Victoria.—“ Arrest for Witchcraft” and “Challenged,” 
J. Pettie, R.A. ; “ Dutch Pastures,” H. Baisch ; ‘‘ Last Moments 
of Chlodobert,” A. Maignan ; “The Mitherless Bairn,” T. Faed, 
R.A. ; “ The Traitor,” P. Joanowitch. 

From South Australia,— Circe Invidiosa” and “ Favourites 
of the Emperor Honorius,” J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A.; “ Lady 
Teazle,” T. F. Dicksee; “ Prayer,” L. Nono ; “Storm Blown,” 
E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A.; “Strasburg Cathedral,” W. Bayliss, 
P.R.S.B.A. These interchanges have been productive of a 
largely increased amount of interest in the art collections of the 
respective colonies, and, so far as public sentiment and apprecia- 
tion are concerned, may be regarded as having been exceed- 
ingly successful. 

During the year a system of provincial art loan exhibitions 
was initiated, the trustees of the National Gallery entering into 
an agreement with the Art Society of New South Wales to 
supply pictures on loan, supplemented by others furnished by 
the Art Society, to at least three of the principal country towns 
in the colony. The first exhibition was opened at Bathurst, the 
pictures loaned from the art gallery being as follows :—“A 
Study,” G. Guida; “Agnes Bernauer,’ W. Menzler; “A 
Cumean Sibyl,” after Romanelli ; “Gossip at the Stile,” W. 
Bromley ; “‘ Hermione,’ T. F. Dicksee; “The Kettledrum 
Quadrille,” A. Johnstone; “Landscape,” G. Koken; ‘“ The 
Marysh. Les M. de. Landelles; “On Lake, St. Clair,” P. E. 
Berton ; “The Path-fields,” J. E. Jacobs; “Summer,” L. 
Thomson; “A Tuscan Peasant,’ G. Costa; “A Venetian 
Study,” E. von Blaas; “A Wet Day, Bavaria,” J. Wengleim ; 
“The Year After the Battle,” E. M. Ward, R.A. 

The following were the pictures contributed by the Art 
Society of New South Wales :—“ Afternoon,” J. S. Watkins ; 


«A Bit of Surrey, England,” A. J. Hanson ; “A Fairy Story,” 


Gy He Mant; “A Sydney, Girl,” Tom Roberts ;. “ Autumn,”. J. 
Mather ; “ By the Blue Pacific,” Miss Scarvell ; “Clarence 
River—Grafton,” A. H. Fullwood ; “Chrysanthemums,” Miss 
Overman ; “Coast of N.S.W.,” A. H. Fullwood; “‘ Daylight 
Dies,” Sidney Long ; “ Foaming Breakers,” R. S. Cocks ; ‘Gum 
Trees and Wattles,” J. Mather ; “ Head of Girl,” J.S. Watkins ; 
“ Mandevillia,” Miss Norton ; “ Newboldford, Clarence River,” 
A. H. Fullwood ; “ Newcastle, from Nobby’s,” A. H. Fullwood ; 
“ South End, Lake George, N.S.W.,” A. J. Hanson ; “ Sussex 
Cottages, England,” A. J. Hanson; “The Yacht’s Boy,’ Miss 
Stephens. The Goulburn loan collection comprised the fol- 
lowing :—‘ Ave Maria,” H. R. Robertson ; “ Before the Dawn, 
Perugia, Italy,” M. R. Corbett ; “ The Daughter of the House,” 
J. H. Dicksee ; “ Daybreak at Hastings,” T. R. Miles ; “ Eng- 
lish Farmyard,’ Herring and Rolfe; “The. Fugitive,” J. 
Portaels ; ‘“Great Britain in Egypt,” W. C. Horsley ; ‘“ Morn- 
ing after the Gale,’ W. Melby ; ‘‘ The Mufti’s Solace,” W. C. 
Horsley ; “‘ Newark Priory,” F. W. Hulme ; “ Peace be to this 
House,” W. C.-T.. Dobson ; “Rejected,” .T. Lark ;.“ Summer 
at Haarlem,” W. Vestu; ““A Venetian Study,” E. von Blaas. 
And the following Icaned by Art Society of N.S.W. :— 
“An Old Crusader—On Guard,’ H. S. Wilson; “‘All was 
Silent, Save the Seabirds’ Cry,’ A. J. Hanson ; “A Coast, all 
Cliff,” J. Mather; “A Glimpse of Little Coogee,’ W. Heron ; 
“A Street in Rye, Sussex,’ Miss Goddard; “Christina,” T. 
Roberts ; “ Haymaking, Richmond,” S. Long; “ Porta di St. 
Barbara, Siena,” Miss Armstrong; Rain Clearing Off,” J. 
Mather ; “ Sunrise from Mount Wellington,” A. H. Fullwood ; 
“ Swimming Horses—Early Morning,” A. H. Fullwood ; “ The 
Road to Hunter’s Beach,” H. G. Hills; “The A. A. Co.’s 
Gloucester Buckets,” A. Streeton; ‘The Brimming River,” 
A. H. Fullwood ; “ The After-glow,” Miss Stephens ; “ Wet” 
and “On the Wharf,” Miss Drewe. 

The pictures sent to Newcastle were :—‘‘ After a Bush Fire,” 
Ferrarini; “The Fog Lifting, Doggerbank,” Bennetter ; ‘‘ In 
the Woods,” B. von Loffen; “John Alden and Priscilla,” 
Elmore, R.A.: “Landscape,” Willroider ; ‘ Marionettes,” 
Grob ; “ Moonrise,” Ingram, R.B.A.; “ Off the Track,” John- 
stone ; Portrait, “ Philippine Welser,” Menzler ; ‘A Pompeian 
Bath,” Cecconi ; “River Huon, Mount Franklin, Tasmania,’ 
Ferrarini ; ‘‘ Scandal,” Cowen ; “The Spanish Gipsy,” Lersig ; 
“The Water Lane,” Lewis ; “ Whitby Harbour,” Law, R.P.E, 

Also twenty oil and water-colour drawings loaned by the 
Art Society of New South Wales, as follows :—“A Poem,” 
J. R. Ashton ; “Along the Coast, near Manly,” W. L. Lister ; 
“A Billabong in the Tumut Valley,” A. J. Hanson ; “An Old 
Alley in Rye, Sussex,” and “An Afterglow,” Miss Goddard ; 
“ After Rain” and “ Mount Wellington, from Hobart Harbour,” 
A. H. Fullwood; “An Australian Swamp,” A. J. Hanson ; 
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‘‘A Bush Home,” W. Heron ; “ Bad News from Town,” A. H. 
Fullwood ; “Creek, Botany,” J. S. Watkins ; “ Lake George, 
N.S.W.,” A. J. Hanson; “Landscape, Botany,” S. Long ; 
“Spring in the Hawkesbury Valley,” A. H. Fullwood; “Still 
Life,” Miss Flockton ; “ Surf,” R. S. Cocks ; “ Settler’s Return,” 
A. H. Fullwood ; “ Tiger’s Head” (chalks), Frank P. Mahoney ; 
“‘ Violets Plucked, the Sweetest, &c.,” Miss Stephens ; “ Violets,” 
Miss Neave. 

The Art Society of New South Wales held its annual 
exhibition in September 1895, simultaneously with that of 
the New South Wales Society of Artists, established by 
seceders from the older Association. Both displays were 
of more than average merit, and largely attended. It is 
anticipated that the rivalry between the two Societies will 
have an invigorating influence on colonial art, The Art 
Society has since opened a permanent exhibition of oil and 
water-colour drawings in their rooms, which have been con- 
siderably enlarged. Provincial art associations continue to 
multiply, the most successful being those at Bowral, Tenter- 
field and Bathurst. 


Queensland. 


The increasing taste for art in this, the youngest of the 
Australian colonies, has led to the establishment of the 
Queensland National Art Gallery, which was formally opened 
by His Excellency General Sir Henry Wylie Norman, 
C.B., G.C.M.G., on March 29, 1894, in the Brisbane Town 
Hall, the large hall of which was lent by the Brisbane 
Municipality for that purpose. The trustees appointed by the 
Queensland Government are Sir S. W. Griffiths, G.C.M.G., the 
Hon. H. Tozer, the Hon. B. D. Morehead, Captain Townley, 
and the Mayor of Brisbane for the time being ; Mr. R. Godfrey 
Rivers, himself an artist of nc mean ability, acting as honorary 
secretary. The Queensland Government made a grant 
of 500/. towards the expenses of the gallery, of which sum 
4oo/. has been sent to London for the purchase of pictures. 
The collection includes seventy fine examples in black and 
white, also the following oil-paintings :—‘“‘ Ages of Man,” un- 
known ; “ The Agony,” unknown ; ‘‘An Archery Match,” D. 
Teniers; ‘‘Cape Chudleigh, Labrador,” H. Jenner; “De- 
parture of the Coldstream Guards from Gravesend,” W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A. ; “ Durrumboi,” O, Fristrom ; “ Fruit” (Flemish 
school), Briers ; “Fruit” (Flemish school), Briers ; “ Fruit” 
(seventeenth century), D. de Heem; “ Her Majesty the Queen ” 
(after De Angeli), J. Belli; “ Holy Family” (Italian school), 
unknown ; ‘¢ Marine Subject,” unknown : “ Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes,’ B. Breenberg; ‘‘ Mother and Child Surrounded 
with Flowers,’ D. Seghers ; ‘ Woolshed, New South Wales,” 
R. Godfrey Rivers.” 

The water-colours were :—‘“ Moorish Gateway,” F. A, 
Bossuet ; ‘‘ Near Southport, Te Anau, N.Z.,” T. Peerless. 

The loan collection includes the following examples in oil: 
—“ Coronation of the Virgin,” after Botticelli ; “ Girl Offering 
Incense,” Rolpighosi; ‘Head of a Wine Drinker,” after 
Velasquez; “Hebe” (Venetian school), after Pellegrino ; 
“ Horses,” Herring ; “Icebreaker on the Elbe,’ Gayaston ; 
“Madonna della Cardellino,’ after Raphael; ‘Madonna del 
Granduca,” after Raphael ; ‘“‘Madonna della Leggiola,’ after 
Raphael ; “ Moonlight,” P. Nasmyth; “On Board the Water- 
witch,” W. Geddes; and “St. Francis,” Spagnoletto. Also 
the following water-colours :—‘ A Homestead,” D. Cox; “An 
Avenue,’ D. Cox; “Architectural Drawing.” Macartney ; 
“‘ Lake Taupo, N.Z.,” T. Peerless ; “ Lo Scriveno,’” Guardebassi ; 
“ Milford Sound,” T. Peerless ; “On the Edge of the Wood,” 
Mrs. Allingham; “ Preservation Inlet, N.Z.,’ T. Peerless ; 
“Roman Ruins,” Montalba; “Sandgate in 1888,” Ray- 
ment; ‘*Showery Weather,’ D. Cox; and the “Towing 
Path,” Sinclair. There is also a fine bust of the late Judge 
Mein, and a good collection of Doulton ware. The seventh 
annual exhibition of the Queensland Art Society was opened in 
August 1895, there being a good display of oil and water-colour 
paintings, and a few examples in black and white, the latter 
being of exceptional quality. 


South Australia. 


During the past year the want of funds has prevented the 
purchase of new pictures for the Adelaide National Art Gallery, 
but certain donations and bequests, together with the inter- 
change of pictures with the Melbourne and Sydney galleries, 
have assisted in increasing the popular interest in the Adelaide 
collections, as shown by the augmented attendance. The 
additions during the year comprise a portrait of Sir Samuel 
Davenport, K.C.M.G., by A. MacCormick, presented by the 
South Australian branch of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
a portrait of Captain Sturt, the explorer, painted by J. M. 
Crosland about 1853, presented by Miss Ethel C. Cooper and 
Mrs. Hampden Scott ; and a portrait of the Earl of Kintore, 
by C. N. Kennedy, purchased by subscription and presented 
to the gallery. Two statues, “Elijah, the Tishbite,” and “The 
Captive Maiden,” by Washington Woods; and another, 
“ Poverty,” by P. Guarnerio, were bequeathed by the late Hon, 
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'G. C. Hawker, M.P. His Honour Chief Justice Way has 
loaned an oil-painting, “ The Explorer’s Camp,” by Schramm, 
and a painting on terra-cotta, ‘The Remorse of Herod,” by 
G. Tinworth. 

During the year the pictures loaned by New South Wales 
to Victoria, and by Victoria to New South Wales, have been 
lent to South Australia, the South Australian pictures being 
sent to Sydney, and those from New South Wales to Melbourne. 

The School of Painting and Design conducted by the 
governors of the National Art Gallery, continues to progress 
satisfactorily, especially in imparting instruction in the applica- 
bility of art to industrial purposes, a subject too much neglected 
in Australia. The taste and skill of the students were exempli- 
fied in the bookbinding, page decorations, &c., of a_beautiful 
album for presentation to Mrs. Kennion, wife of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and formerly Bishop of Adelaide ; also in the 
carved and painted work of a handsome screen, presented to 
the Countess of Kintore. A number of artistically-designed 
panels for a reredos also attracted favourable attention. The 
examinations are held half-yearly ; at that in December last 
over 700 questions on various subjects were asked. 

The South Australian Society of Artists, which obtained a 
charter of incorporation during the year, held its annual 
exhibition in June, when nearly 200 works, several of exceptional 
merit, were displayed. 

In the early part of the year the Adelaide Easel Club held 
an exhibition, which was largely attended. 

Victoréa. 

The additions to the Victorian National Gallery during the 
year comprised the following  oil-paintings : — “ Baron,” 
AA.’ Loureiro; “Coaxing Ways,” J. E. Waite; “‘ Donelly 
Creek, Healesville,” R. T. Ghee; “Golden Age,”* A. Altson ; 
““The Gipsy,” after Frank Hals; “Portrait of the Infanta 
Marguerite,” after Velasquez; ‘‘Portrait of the Madame 
Recamier,”* after David ; “An Old Man,* after Rembrandt ; 
“ Under a Summer Sun,” Tom Humphrey ; “ Waiting for the 
Tide,” A. Boyd. 

Those pictures to which asterisks are affixed were procured 
under the terms of the travelling scholarships in connection 
with the art classes of the National Gallery. The drawings 
added during the year were :—‘“ Wintry Weather, Yarra Glen” 
(water-colour), J. Mather ; “ Man’s Head” (pencil), A. Menzel ; 
““A Devil of Notre Dame” (pen and ink), J. Pennell ; ‘ Phillida 
Flouts Me” (pen ank ink), E. A. Abbey. 

In presenting the list of prizes and studentships awarded in 
the National Gallery classes during the year the judges ex- 
pressed their pleasure at the excellence of the work done by the 
leading students and the high average merit of the collective 
exhibits. Free studentships were awarded as follows :— 
Painting from the head from life, H. Ramsay; drawing of a 
head from life, J. McDonald; drawing of a head from the 
antique, T. R. Griffith; drawing of an anatomical figure, 
D. Meldrum ; and study from the cast, J. Hennessy. First 
prizes were also awarded G. Coates for a figure painting from 
the nude ; Miss Sweetman, figure drawing from life ; and Miss 
Hunter, for figure drawing from the antique. The total number 
of awards was twenty-four. 


During the year the pictures lent by New South Wales to | 


Adelaide were sent to Melbourne, those lent by South Australia 
to Melbourne sent on to Sydney, as were those lent by Mel- 
bourne to Adelaide, the Adelaide pictures in Sydney being 
forwarded to Melbourne. During the early part of the year 
the Victorian Artists’ Society held their annual exhibition, 
which contained a fair proportion of good work. Among the 
exhibitors was Mr. E. P. Fox, whose painting, “A Portrait of 
My Cousin,” was awarded a gold medal at the Paris Salon, and 
subsequently exhibited at the Royal Academy, London. 

The Bendigo Art Gallery has had the following additions, 
by presentation or purchase, during the year :—“ The End 
of the Voyage,” Ingram; “The Farmyard,” Herring ; 
“First Election at Bendigo ;” “La Reina,” Lochard ; “* A Sad 
Story,” Sykes. Also portraits of H. D. C. Donovan, town 
clerk of Bendigo, and of the Rev. Dr. Nish, by Pratt; and 
one of J. F. Sullivan, first mayor of Bendigo, by Chapman. 
The additions to the Ballarat Art Gallery include “A Bore on 
the Hooghly,” Bennetter ; “Dolly Varden,” W. R. Buss. 
Among the additions to the loan collection were two portraits 
of John and James Anderson, by their cousin, Sir David 
Wilkie, both of which are mentioned in Cunningham’s “ Life of 
Wilkie.” 

Tasmania. 

The Art Society of Tasmania held its annual exhibition in 
Launceston during the early part of the year, which proved 
very successful. in Hobart the art gallery in connection with 
the Tasmanian Museum has been enriched by the addition of 
a large number of pictures, principally on loan, by painters who 
exhibited at the recent International Exhibition. 


M. Ridel, architect, has obtained the “ Prix Duc” of the 
French Institut for his Musée des Beaux-Arts at Laval, 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

we an ordinary meeting, Sir Benjamin Baker, the president, 
in the chair, a paper was read on “ The Tampico Harbour 

Works, Mexico,” by Dr. E. L. Corthell, M.A, M.Inst C E. 

The port of Tampico was situated near the mouth of the 
river PAénuco, which flowed into the Gulf of Mexico at a point 
about midway. between the port of Vera Cruz and the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. The volume of discharge at high water in 
the Panuco was about 150,000 cubic feet per second, and ‘the 
cross-sectional area of the river between the mouth and Tampico, 
a distance of 7 miles, was about 25,0co square feet. At very 
high water the slope was 7 inches per mile and the average 
width about a quarter of a mile ; the channel was about 3o feet 
deep, the 2c-foot channel being about 700 feet wide. 

The diurnal tides in the Gulf of Mexico, as shown by a 
diagram giving one yeac’s continuous tidal record, had an 
average range of about 15 inches, but at times ranges of between 
2 feet and 2} feet had been observed. The river water was 
generally clear, but during floods it became fully charged with 
sediment, about 18 per cent. of which was siliceous material 
and the remainder clay, The river entered the gulf in a single 
channel, there being no delta formation, and the bar in the sea 
had not altered its position for many years. During floods the 
river by its sedimentaty deposits had caused the bar to encroach 
upon the gulf, but at low water the waves and currents pushed 
the bar back to its former position. The direction of the cur- 
rents in the gulf was northerly under the influence of the Gulf 
Stream, but the prevailing winds formed much more powerful 
southerly currents, which were effective in removing the bar. 
The general condition of the bar for seven years previous to the 
construction of the works was described, the average depth of 
water on the bar during this period being 9'c6 feet. Borings 
into the bar showed generally fine sand to a depth of 20 feet 
or 22 feet, and then clay. 

It had been decided to deepen the bar by means of two 
parallel jetties, placed 1,000 feet apart from centre to centre, 
and extending from the Shore into a depth of about 24 feet, or 
a distance of about 6,700 feet. The Mexican Central Railway 
Company, by which the works had been construcied, had 
extended its line from Tampico to the mouth of the river, 
and a trestle or pile bridge had been built to carry two lines of 
railway in connection with the railway on shore, and had been 
extended, by means of an overhead swinging pile-driver, in 
advance of the work. It was at the shore 8 feet and at the sea 
end of the jetties 12 feet in the clear above mean high-tide ; 
and from it the mattresses had been suspended during construc- 
tion and were dropped into the sea. ‘the brushwood for the 
mattresses had been brought to the site by rail or by barges, 
as was also the stone for sinking the mattresses. The brush- 
wood was inferior to willow, and, after sinking, the compres- 
sion amounted to nearly 50 per cent, Heavy limestone, 
weighing about 170 lbs, per cubic foot, had been used, the 
quarry being about 78 miles from the work, on the line of the 
Mexican Central Railway. The piles were brought from the 
gulf ports of the United States, and were of Southern pine; 
those used under the stringers of the trestle were generally 
creosoted with 12 lbs. of oil per cubic foot. 

The amount of stone required to sink and hold down the 
mattresses was much greater than that used for the same pur- 
pose at the mouth of the Mississippi on account of the much 
larger amount of sediment at the latter place. The north jetty 
particularly was much more exposed to wave forces. At the 
Mississippi it required only 0 075 cubic yard of stone to 1 cubic 
yard of mattress, while on the north jetty at Tampico it re- 
quired 0'440 cubic yard. Communication between the south ~ 
and north jetties was maintained by a barge on which rails were 
laid and a steam-tug. A locomotive was placed on the south 
side to work the waggons, which were 36 feet long over all, 
with a capacity of 15 tons each. The total amount of rock 
used, up to December 31, 1892, was 373,048 cubic yards, of 
brush 390,532 cubic yards, and of pine piling 253,347 lineal feet, 
of which 57,26c feet were creosoted. The total amount of pine 
timber was 2,018,950 feet, board measure. ; 

The severity of the waves rendered it necessary to consoli- 
date the north jetty and the sea-end of the south jetty, with an 
abundance of rock having easy slopes. The rock was entirely 
of rubble, of a size not exceeding 3 cubic yards. No dimen- 
sion stone, and no concrete, had been used. The crown of the 
work was laid up with rough stone, and was rounded, and had 
easy slopes, like that of the jetties used at the mouth of the 
Maas, in Holland. 

The total cost of construction and maintenance up to 
December 31, 1894, but including the real estate purchased, . 
the extension of the railway to Tampico, the construction. of 
commercial wharves and docks, interest on bonds and other 
expenses, was 617,543/. 65. 5d . 

The development of the channel had been very satisfactory, 
and was shown by comparative longitudinal profiles and cross- 
sections. The effects of the work upon the river channel above 


' the jetties were also discussed. The channel had shoaled for 
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a considerable distance, but when the channel through the bar 
had developed the river channel had deepened. A peculiar 
condition had been found in the bar; the development of the 
channel had been delayed by a formation caused by numerous 
wrecks of vessels lost upon and sunken in the bar. 

The results were given of a flood in 1893, together 
with diagrams indicating the forces at work to ,improve 
the channel ; these observations also showed the discharge of 
sediment and the amount of material excavated in the channel 
during the flood; the former being 203,0c0,0c0 cubic feet, and 
the latter about 32,509,000 cubic feet. At this flood the inner 
bar, where the wrecks had been found, had been entirely 
removed, and a deep and wide channel produced with a least 
depth of 2r} feet at the sea end of the jetties, but with a depth 
everywhere also in the jetty channel of between 24 feet and 
32 feet. The hydrographic conditions before the works were 
begun and after they were completed were shown on two charts, 
one of May 18co, and the other of January 1895. 
latter the channel had a least depth of 24 feet, and an average 
width at that depth of 680 feet. 

The navigational conditions before the works were begun 
and after they were completed were dealt with, and a table was 


given showing the increase in tonnage and the value of freights | 


between 1885 and 1894. The tonnage in 1890 was 30,000, and 
in 1894, 192,000. 

The important commercial advantages of the port were 
briefly stated ; it hada deep and safe entrance-channel and a 
landlocked harbour. 


system of the country had been already established by two | 


routes, and a third line, direct to the City of Mexico, was pro- 
jected by the Mexican Central Railway Company. 

At the following ordinary meeting on Tuesday, April 14, Sir 
Benjamin Baker, the president, in the chair, two communica- 
tions, dealing respectively with the water-supply of Manchester 
and Liverpool, were read. 

In the first paper, on “ The Thirlmere Works for the Water- 
supply of Manchester,” by Mr. G. H. Hill, M.Inst.C E., the 
Longdendale system of works, which, before the introduction of 
Thirlmere water, alone supplied the city, was first briefly 
described. The drainage-area of Lake Thirlmere, the new 
source of supply, was 7,490 acres, but the scheme included the 
taking of water from an additional area of 3,600 acres. The 
geological formation was the lower silurian, and the water was 
remarkably clear, even in times of heavy flood. The mountains 
surrounding the lake were very precipitous, and the floods con- 
sequently very large The rainfall vaiied between Ico inches 
and 137 inches in wet years, and between €o inches and 
8) inches in dry years ; and the quantity of water available for 


the city, after giving 54 million gallons per day as compensation | 


to the river, was estimated at about 50 million gallons per day. 


The area of the lake in its natural condition was 328% acres, | 


and when raised by the dam it would be 793 acres. The 
capacity of the reservoir then formed was more than 8,000 


On the | 


Communication with the entire railway | 


million gallons, exclusive of the water below the surface of the 


original lake, which was not available. 
The water in the Jake was impounded by a masonry dam, 


the foundations of which were carried weil into the rock, the | 


maximum depth being 50 feet below the bed of the river. It 
was constructed of concrete, in which large masses of rock were 
imbedded, faced with heavy rock- faced masonry; and to comply 
with the Act of Parliament, a public roadway had been made 
along the top The discnarge-tunnel for carrying off surplus 
and compensation water was driven through the small isolated 
hill which rose on the centre-line of the dam. Upon it was 
sunk a shaft, in which the valves for controlling the water in 
the pipes laid in the tunnel were placed The waste-weir was 


constructed in the solid rock at one end of, and separate from, | 


the dam ; and a gauge-basin, in which the compensation water 
could be measured, was provided. New roads, 73 miles long, 
had been constructed round the lake. 

The aqueduct to Manchester was 96 miles long, 14 miles of 
which was in tunnel, 37 miles in cut-and-cover and 45 miles in 
iron piping. It started ata circular straining-well lined with 
<oncrete and 4o feet in diameter, into which the water was 
admitted from.the lake through a tunnel about 100 yards long, 


Upon this tunnel and adjoining the straining-well was sunk a | 
rectangular shaft lined with concrete in which the valves con- | 


trolling the supply were placed A hydraulic crane was pro- 
vided for lifting the strainers in the straining-well for washing, 
the valves were also worked by hydraulic power. The water 
atter leaving the straining-well entered the Dunmail Raise 
Tunnel, 5,188 yards in length. Some of the other long tunnels 
were the Moor Howe (3,040 yards), Nab Scar (1,419 yards) 
and the Skelgill (1,243 yards). Machinery worked by com- 
pressed air was largely used for driving the tunnels, which were 
lined with concrete sides and arching only where the nature of 
the ground required it, but the concrete invert was continuous 
throughout. Its internal width was 7 feet I inch and the 
height 7 feet. 

The cut-and-cover portion of the aqueduct was constructed 
of concrete, the internal dimensions being the same as in the 
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case of the tunnels, Manholes and ventilators were provided 
every quarter of a mile. The bridges were in all cases of 
masonry, and provision was made for emptying the aqueduct , 
at convenient points. Throughout the tunnels and cut-and- 
cover the inclination was 20 inches per mile. 

Wherever the hydraulic gradient was intersected by valleys 
too deep to be crossed by bridges, five parallel lines of cast-iron 
pipes were used, 4o inches in diameter. As a first instalment 
of 10,000,coo gallons per day was at present only required by 
the city, only one of these pipes had been laid. They began, 
in the case of each syphon, in a rectangular chamber, into 
which the concrete aqueduct discharged, and in which an 
automatic arrangement was placed at the mouth of each pipe 
to shut off the water from it in case of a burst. The total 
weight of one line of pipes, 45 miles long, was about 52,coo 
tons. The greatest care was taken in the manufacture, coating, 
testing and handling of the pipes, each of which had a number 
cast on it, which was recorded, together with the tests applied, 
the dates, ultimate position on the aqueduct, and the name of 
the workman who made the joint. For turning angles, double- 
socketed bevel castings were used, about 12 inches in length 
and varying between 1 deg. and 10 deg. For larger angles a 
combination of these bevels was used, a spigot-pipe 3 feet long 
being placed between each pair of bevels. All jcints were run 


| solid with lead, which was prevented from running into the 


pipe by a spring ring. The section of the lead was wedge- 
shaped to avoid blown joints. The longest siphon, that cross- 
ing the valley of the Ribble, was 94 miles in length, the greatest 
head of water being 427 feet at the crossing of the river Lune. 
At these crossings the pipes were carried by three 70-feet 
arches, each formed of cast-iron ribs, 

The number of valves on the 45 miles of piping was very* 
large, and included stop-valves and air-valves, besides a large 
number of discharge-valves, for emptying the pipes at con- 
venient places. The self-acting valves had fulfilled their 
purpose perfectly in the case of the few bursts which had 
occurred, the water being completely shut off. The mechanism 
was set in motion by the increased energy of the water due to 


| its greater velocity in the event of a burst; a pair of heavy 


weights was thus released, and closed a disc-valve in the main, 
the operation being controlled and regulated by a cataract 
cylinder. An air vessel was provided to obviate shocks, which 
might occur during the stoppage of the column of water ; 
means were also provided for charging the air vessel. All 
stop-valves, self-acting valves and reflux-valves were anchored, 
the latter in one direction only. Valve-houses had been built 
over the large stop-valves and self-acting valves of sufficient 
size to cover the five lines of pipes ; the roofs were of glass 
fixed in wrought-iron framing ; girders were fixed capable of 
carrying blocks and tackle for raising any part of the valves 
requiring repair. 

The aqueduct delivered into a service reservoir at Prest- 
wich, near Manchester, where a straining-well was provided 
with lifting and washing arrangements. 

The works had been let in nine and the ironwork in 
Portland cement concrete had been used 
throughout, the quantity being about 100,000 tons. The total 
cost of the works to the date of the opening was about 
2,820,0co/, including Parliamentary expenses, which were 
exceptionally large. The complete scheme would cost about 
4,420,co 7. ; 

The second paper was entitled ‘‘ The Vyrnwy Works for the 
Water Supply of Liverpool,” by Mr. G F. Deacon, M. Inst.C.E. 
The Vyrnwy reservoir, now known as Lake Vyrnwy, occupied 
the site of a post-glacial lake, which had been filled chiefly 
with alluvial detritus to a height of about 45 feet above the 
original water-level. That level was maintained by a bar of 
rock at a narrow part of the valley such as was found in most 
glacial lake basins. On removal of the dislocated or other- 
wise unsound rock in this bar, a sound foundation was met 
with about 15 feet lower, so that the deepest part of the 
foundation was nearly 69 feet below the ground level; the 
height of the dam to the sill-level being 84 feet above the 
river, and the water-level above the lowest part of the founda- 
tion 144 feet. 

Below the sill of the dam, and above the outlet to the 
aqueduct, Lake Vyrnwy contained 12,131 million gallons, Its 
area was I,121 acres, only reduced to 1,036 acres Io feet lower. 
An average cross-section did not differ widely from a figure with 
a horizontal base 2,009 feet wide, having a depth of water over 
it of 70 feet and end-slopes of 2} to I. 

The author drew special attention to the methods adopted 
for securing watertightness, and showed by the results obtained 
from this structure and from a concrete culvert (the walls of 
which were only 18 inches thick), subject to a vertical pressure 
of water of 56 feet, that concrete might be made perfectly 
watertight by avoiding the use of so much water as to render it 
incompressible when first placed in situ, and by ramming it 
until the jelly-like condition indicative of incompressibility was 
obtained. 

Thirty-three per cent. of the stones used inthe dam weighed 
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between 4 tons and Iotons each. The hearting-stones were 
roughly dressed on their beds, but were otherwise left quite 
rough. The face-stones had rectangular faces, and no part of 
any stone was allowed to come within 1 inch of any other 
stone, The stones and rock were rendered scrupulously clean 
with wire brushes and jets of water under pressure. The 
foundation rock was drained, except within about 15 feet of 
the face, by numerous funnels carried up to above the back- 
water level, and the total leakage from the central 8,coo square 
yards of rock foundation, including that through the dam, if 
any, amounted to about two gallons a minute. The specific 
gravity of the rock of which the dam was built was 2'721, or 
170 lbs. per cubic foot; that of the concrete, when dry, 
averaged about 2 51, or about 156 lbs. per cubic foot, and that 
of the whole dam was 2°595, or about 162 lbs. per cubic foot, 
a figure ascertained by comparing the measured volume of the 
work with the total weight of the materials put into it, ail of 
which were carefully weighed. Crushed rock was largely used 
in the preparation of the mortar. 

The mode of securing water-tightness of the two culverts, 
15 feet in diameter, through the dam was explained. The 
compensation water to the Vyrnwy and the Severn, of which it 
was a tributary, was 10 million gallons a day, and 40 million 
gallons a day in addition during four successive days in each of 
the eight months from February to October inclusive. The 
modes of gauging were also set forth. 

The aqueduct commenced at a valve-tower standing in the 
deep water of the lake, provided with strainers of copper-wire 
gauze, which were removed, washed and replaced wholly by 
hydraulic machinery. The outlet valves consisted of a series 
of short cylinders standing upon one another so as to forma 
vertical pipe, and the joint between any pair of such cylinders 
was capable of being opened very readily by hydraulic pressure. 
Thus the water was drawn off at any level desired. The 
aqueduct was constructed for the passage of 40,c00,000 gallons 
per day or more, with the exception of the iron siphon- 
pipes and some other portions not required until later, and every 
part of the work now constructed would pass the full amount 
of between 13,000,000 and 15,00c,coo gallons a day required 
as the first instalment of water. The gradient of the aqueduct 
being from 4’5 to 6°87 feet per mile, cast-iron pipes under 
pressure had been used, except in the three tunnels constructed 
at the hydraulic gradient, and in certain special places where 
steei had been employed. Throughout the siphons the 
hydraulic gradient had been varied wherever it was economical 
to vary it, subject to the total loss of head amounting to what- 
ever could be afforded in each case. All specially expensive 
parts, such as valves and pipes under heavy pressure or in 
tunnels, had been considerably reduced in diameter from that 
of the cheaper portions. 

The filter-beds were at Oswestry, where a recording gauge 
gave full information as to the variations in the water passing 
through the aqueduct from time to time. The five balancing 
reservoirs on the aqueduct were generally described, and the 
Norton tank, where the balancing reservoir was at a height of 
113 feet above Norton Hill, was particularly referred to. The 
tank contained about 650,000 gallons, and consisted mainly of a 
steel basin in the form of the segment of a sphere in tension, 
depending from a steel ring in compression, resting, through 
the medium of an expansion ring, upon the masonry. 

The six river crossings, thirteen railway crossings and six 
canal crossings, including the Weaver Navigation and the 
Manchester Ship Canal, were generally described. The crossing 
under the river Mersey was the most difficult portion met 
with. The pipes had been originally intended to pass through 
the bed of the river, but Parliamentary exigencies rendered it 
necessary to submit to a reference clause which resulted in a 
tunnel having to be constructed through ground full of water 
under a head of 51 feet. The work was, however, successfully 


performed by means of a shield, and was now in every respect 
satisfactory. 


THE PARTHENON. 


a Rete Athens correspondent of the Zimes telegraphed on 

the 19th inst. :—An important report on the condition of 
the Parthenon has been sent in to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction by Mr. Penrose, the eminent architect, who has 
been invited by Government to inspect the building. The report 
states that no serious damage was caused to the structure by 
the earthquake of 1894, and that the cracks which then 
appeared in the walls have not become wider. It is suggested, 
however, that, as a measure of precaution, certain repairs 
should be made in the opisthodomos, in the northern corner of 
the peristyle and in the lintel of the western door. Mr. 
Penrose does not favour the proposal to raise the fallen columns, 
on the ground that the perfection of fitting which’ characterises 
the other columns could not be attained, and that the damaged 
portions would present an unsightly appearance. 


Architectural Association Spring Visits. 
SIR,—Will you kindly insert the enclosed letter explaining 


the unavoidable postponement of the 
Alfred Gilbert’s studio on April 25? 

Messrs. Isaacs & Florence have kindly arranged for a visit 
to be paid to the Coburg Hotel, Mount Street, at 3 P.M. on the 
same date instead.— Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED W. Hart, Hon. Sec. 
56 Great Marlborough Street: April 21, 1896. 
[CopPy. | 

Sir,—I was not aware that the specific object of your pro- 
posed visit next week was to see my studio, otherwise I should 
have mentioned at the time at which | expressed my willing- 
ness to show you the house that I make it a rule never to 
exhibit my work while in progress. As all that I have going 
on in my studio at the present time comes under that category, 
I am obliged with much reluctance to ask you to postpone your 
intended visit until some future occasion. I may add that even 
were I in a position to depart from my rule, the fact that 
Varnishing Day at the Royal Academy falls on Saturday would 
have prevented my being present to receive the members of 
the Association, and I should much regret being away.—Truly 
yours, (Signed) ALFRED GILBERT. 

16 Maida Vale, W.: April 18, 1896. 

Mr. Alfred H. Hart. 


proposed visit to Mr, 


GENERAL. 


An Exhibition will be opened on July 1 in the Hétel de 
Ville of Limoges, which will exemplify the progress of the 
manufacture of hard porcelain in France during the century. __ 

The Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council have asked and obtained permission to withdraw the — 
report of March Io, recommending that Parliamentary powers 
shouid oe sought for the formation of a new street from Holborn 
to the Strand and for the widening of the Strand at Holywell 
Street. The committee believe it would be well for them to 
seek an opportunity of giving further consideration to the whole 
scheme, and particularly to the several plans which had been 
submitted to them, 

Mr. Bernard Smith acted as joint architect with Mr. 
William Harvey in regard of the erection of Sasscn Hall, 
Palace Court, which was referred to in last week’s issue. 

The Council of the Society of Arts offer the Fothergill 
prize of 25/. and a silver medal for a paper on “The Best 
Means of Effectually Preventing the Leakage of Current to 
Earth in Electrical Installations from Generating Heat and 
Setting Buildings on Fire.” 

A Tablet has been erected in the Baptist Church at 
Downend, Gloucestershire, as a memorial of John Foster, the 
essayist, who in the latter part of his life ministered there. 

A Collection, entitled “ Rambling Sketches from the Old 
Churches in the Diocese of Llandaff,” will be brought out next 
month by Mr. C. B. Fowler, architect, Llandaff. The subjects 
are derived from about sixty churches which are in remote 
places, such as the tops of mountains, and are generally small. 
The illustrations (over 290 in number) are drawn from actual 
measurement by the author, and include windows, doorways, 
sediliz, piscina, tombs, sepulchral slabs, stoups, carvings, 
niches, churchyard crosses and fifty-six old fonts, with a letter- 
press description of each opposite the plates, and a general 
description of the old churches in the diocese. 

The Committee of the new Northern Hospital, Liverpool, 
towards which the David Lewis trustees have contributed 


*250,00c/,, having selected the plans of Messrs. Pennington, 


Son & Harvey, of London and Liverpool, it is expected that 
arrangements will be made to commence operations as soon as 
practicable. The building will contain 200 beds. The first | 
part to be erected will be the Nurses’ Home for sixty inmates 
at the corner of Great Howard Street and Leeds Street. The 
hospital is on the pavilion plan, and the heating and sanitary 
arrangements will be carefully carried out. 

Mr. J. Bevan has completed designs for the restoration 
of the tower of St. James’s Church, Bristol. The tower will 
have a battlemented parapet with crocketed pinnacles at three 
angles and a turret at the fourth angle, which, from all the 
evidence obtainable, was the original character of the structure, 
the plans of which have been traced back as far as the year 
1560, When the church was restored about I0o years ago, in 
addition to the balustrade, the clock-face and panel were added, 
and probably in 1820 urns were placed at the angles. All the 
“classic” additions to the tower, it is to be hoped, will be 
removed. 

In the Case of Fawcett v. Homan & Rodgers, heard before 
Mr. Justice Romer, the judge’s decision was “that the plaintiff’s 
patent fails, and that the action must be dismissed.” id 
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THE WEEK. 


THE “private view” of the 124th exhibition of the Royal 
Society in Water-Colours was held on Saturday, when the 
art world was invited to witness once again that, within a 
limited sphere, mastery of treatment, knowledge of result, 
a sympathy with nature were attained in an eminent degree 
and with indisputable ease. The “limited sphere” is the only 
condition in the affairs of the Society that hints steadily at 
amendment, and, as it impresses itself unfavourably on the 
scope of the Associates, it is time some effort should be 
made to knock down old barriers, take in new ground, and 
- work out the productive capacity at the disposal of those 
most interested. There is little attraction in always know- 
ing what to expect, and it is natural to wish for innovations 
even when. they remove us some way from the region 
of ‘‘dead perfection.” 
Foster, Mr. H. W. MarsHatt, Mr. GEorGE Fripp and 
Mrs. ALLINGHAM take unto themselves more tether, and they 
will be forgiven even should they, consequently, become a 
trifle less orthodox, less conscientious and less elaborated. 
In the long run, art would certainly not Jose by such an 
expansion. When all are averagely excellent, it seems scarcely 
fair to pause over one more than another, yet special 
notice must be taken of Mr. RogBertT ALLEN’s Wien 
the Sun Goes Down, with its wonderful effect of light; of 
Mrs. ALLINGHAM’s ideal Cot/age in the Lsle of Wight; of 
Cart Haac’s Interior of the Golden Gate, so perfectly 
finished; of Miss) Montapa’s emphatic fidelity to her 
own unique style in Dalmatian Loats; of Miss Rose 
Barton's clever handling of directly opposite items in 
Suubeams and Out ef Work, and of Mr. MarsHatv’s gift 
of seeing the beautiful in everything in his IVestiminster 
Tower and Bridge. When the visitor to this exhibition is 
likely to feel ready to leave it, two pictures are apt to hold 
him back with two totally different forces. In the one case 
the inadequateness of Professor H. HERKOMER’s concep- 
tion of his subject in Zze Riftin the Clouds, which possesses 
all that art fer se requires, and yet lacks everything that 
imagination would suggest; and in the other case the vigorous 
individuality of Mr. Bas1L BRADLEYS CAampion, a work 
which is sure to be admired by critics on the lines of a new 
departure, calculated, if a positive promise be fulfilled, to 
dispute first place some day with PauL PoTrer’s master- 
pieces. 


On the igth inst., the house known as No. 2 Holland 
Park Road, in which the late Lord Leicuton lived during 
several years, and where he died, will be set up for sale 
by auction. The grounds have an area of about three- 
quarters of an acre. The house was planned to suit the 
requirements of the occupant. There are two studios, 
which are known as among the best in the neighbourhood. 
They are not the parts, however, which the general public 
can appreciate. ‘There were other rooms for show. One 
is the music-room, which js lighted by two octagonal dome 
lights, and is supported by a pair of marble columns with 
bronzed capitals. On the ground floor the inner entrance- 
hall, ornamented with marble columns with gilt capitals, 
communicates with the corridor immediately leading to the 
Arabian Court. The roof of this court is dome-shaped and 
pierced by eight arched windows, each fitted with fine 
coloured glass from the East. Under the dome is a square 
basin, hewn out of one block of black marble, in the centre 
of which a fountain plays. The hall has three sides, each 
having an arched recess, the arch being supported by 
columns of Carrara marble on bases of verde antique 
marble, with capitals designed by Mr. GEorGE AITCHISON, 
A.R.A., and ornamented with birds carved by Sir Epcar 
BoruM, R.A. The alcove.is arranged in Oriental style. 
Running round the court is a frieze designed by Mr. 
WALTER CRANE, and executed in mosaic with a gold back- 
ground. The walls are lined with seventeenth-century 
Persian tiles of gorgeous design and colour. The drawing- 
room has a circular recess, set in the ceiling of which is a 
study by DELacrorx for the ceiling in the Palais Royal; 


Let, for instance, Mr. Birket | 


and the dining-room is fitted with a Gothic oak mantel with 
carved pillars and griffin supports. There could not be a 
more suitable memorial of Lord LeiGHTON than the “lordly 
treasure-house,” which is as suggestive of him as anything: 
material can well be, and, moreover, there are numerous 
ways of utilising the rooms for the public benefit. Unfortu- 
nately the present time is not opportune for raising money 
for such an object, and the exaggerated eu'ogies of which 
the late artist is the subject have naturally caused people to 
discount his true merit. But if the Government should 
hesitate about purchasing the property, it may be possible to 
prevail with munificent people. With that object a meeting 
was arranged by the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest, and was held on Wednesday. It was resolved 
that steps should be taken towards forming a provisional 
committee, with a view to a special meeting to be called 
at the late President’s house at an early date, to take 
such steps as might seem expedient for an endeavour to 
secure to the nation the house and its art treasures. 


THE supremacy of by-laws was again established in a 
special case heard before Mr. Baron PoLttock and Mr. 
Justice KENNEDY on Monday, although it could not be 
said that the circumstances were altogether equitable. 
Adjoining Bristol is a district known as Barton Regis, and 
the authority thereof has the power to make by-laws. It 
was, therefore, decreed that every new street should be 
36 feet in width, and that at one end at least there should 
be an entrance of the same width. The defendants, in 
laying out a building estate, proposed the construction of 
a street.to be called Rosebery Avenue which would be of 
the prescribed width. The avenue was to be connected 
with one of the Bristol streets which was only 29 feet in 
width at the point of junction, although 30 feet wide for 
tne remainder of its length. It might be supposed that a 
width which served in Bristol would be adequate fer 
Barton Regis, but the Urban Council declined to approve 
of the plans for Rosebery Avenue. The defendants, 
however, commenced the construction of the road, and laid 
down a sewer in it without sending notice to the surveyor. 
The Urban Council accordingly applied for an injunction. 
The argument of the defendants was that the avenue was 
of the width prescribed in the by-laws except at. the 
junction, where it would be unreasonable and impracticable 
to obtain a width of 36 feet. Both judges evidently felt 
the force of the objection, but they were bound to follow 
precedents. Mr. Baron PoLrock said the Public Health 
Act was passed for the general good, although occasionally 
hardships might arise to individuals from its provisions. 
If a building owner found that a project for developing his 
estate was not in accordance with any by-laws made under 
the Act it was his duty to alter the project until it complied 
withthem. Mr. Justice KENNEDy said much was to be said 
on both sides, but as Mr. Justice Nortu, in Hendon Local 
Board v. Pounce, had said that entrance must mean the 
power of entering to the full width required by the by-laws, 
he was not disposed to dissent from that view. The injunction 
was therefore granted. If, however, streets of 36. feet 
in width are not allowed to be united with streets of 
30 feet width, it is not easy to see how communication with 
Bristol will ever’ be established, and Barton Regis will 
therefore remain alone in its glory, with streets and avenues 
of 36 feet which will lead to nowhere, 


‘BUILDING owners who like to have a little enjoyment at 
the expense of builders will do well to consider a report of 
a case which was tried a few days ago in the Newport 
County Court. The plaintiff, Mr. REED, is a builder, and 
he sent in a tender for a small building, according to plans 
by Messrs. SwasH & Bean, which, being the lowest, was 
accepted by the architects. But the building owner, Mr. 
GRANDE, declined Mr. REEp’s services, and entrusted the 
work to another contractor. Mr. RereEp, therefore, claimed 
25/., the amount of profit he expected to derive from the 
contract, and the judge at once decided in his favour. It 
is a pity the amount was not larger, as there would be more 
of a warning to men who wish to play fast and loose with 
builders, but the principle is the same. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
HIS year’s exhibition at the Royal Academy may on 
some grounds claim-to be unique. For the first time 
the quadrangle of Burlington House has been used as a 
supplementary sculpture gallery. In it we see Mr. Harry 
BaTeEs’s full-sized model of his immense equestrian statue 
of Lord Roserts, which is a commission from Calcutta. 
In the architectural room is also to be found the biggest 
model ever seen there, viz. Bamburg Castle, showing the 
ancient buildings as well as the additions designed by Mr. 
C€ J Fercuson. There are also more examples of applied 
sculpture than are usually visible, such as a silver panel for a 
piano, door panels, knockers, centre-pieces, enamels, book- 
covers, a mug, a casket, a regatta cup, &c. But with all the 
novelties the sightseers are likely to consider the exhibition 
to be inferior to those of late years, and not deserving to be 
classified as one of the average exhibitions. If there was a 
médaille d’honneur in painting this year Mr. ABBEY would 
alone have any chance of gaining it by his Richard Duke 
of Gloucester and the Lady Anne. 

If the public were able to appreciate architectural 
drawings, they would have to acknowledge that those to be 
seen are almost meritorious enough to atone for the 
deficiencies of the paintings and sculpture. The Architec- 
tural Room is so attractive this year, there is a chance that 
it will not be used asa refuge for the weary and for the 
young people who can never express their confidences so 
easily as in solitude. On all the walls there is something 
to surprise. In the centre of the longest wall is Mr. 
WATERHOUSE'S * Design for Rebuilding and Enlargement of 
University College Hospital.” Economy was evidently 
paramount, and the lining is rigorously exact. But it 
is so brightly coloured, and the view being~ isometrical 
has an uncommon look, on entering it suggests more 
than a drawing for business purposes. It is flanked 
by two of Mr. Witson’s wondrous drawings. The “ Lady 
Chapel, Marple,” seems to be a new representation of the 
Annunciation, from the prominence given to statuettes of 
the Blessed Virgin and St. Ganrigrt. The pendant is 
“St. Augustine’s, Highgate.” Such a blue as is cast on 
the buildings was never seen on sea or land, but it is not 
too much to say that in the management of the mystic light 
Mr. Wiison surpasses Mr. A. Goopwin (one of whose 
architectural dreams, Zhe Besieged Town of Mansoul, is in 
the second gallery), and he is naturally more effective in 
treating architectural forms. Above these drawings is Mr. 
W.M. Patin’s Zemple of Fame, a decoration for an arched 
panel at the McEwan Hall, Edinburgh University. We sup- 
pose it was inspired by the School of Athens, but while only 
a very few philosophers are placed on the few steps of the 
noble piece of architecture which BRAMANTE designed for 
RaPHAEL, in the new panel the steps which rise around the 
arched opening are crowded with them. It is suggestive of 
the endeavour to attain renown, but as was fitting in an 
academic hall, the artist has taken care to avoid suggesting 
that many are destined to fall on the way. The archi- 


tectural room being small we have often objected to the 


introduction of painters’ work on the walls, but there is no 
architect who will not be glad to welcome so excellent a 
suggestion for the decoration of a building. There is another 
drawing by Mr. WaTERHOUSE, “ New Bank, Park Row, Leeds” 
—a building in dark red terra-cotta—which is a model of its 
class. The lines are not sacrificed to colour, in the hope 
of attaining the effect of an ordinary water-colour drawing — 
an ambition which is doing much harm to architectural 
draughtsmanship. There is, too, a charming drawing by 
Mr. Recrnatp Barrattr— Gwalior.” It is only a frag- 
ment which FEeRGcusson does not enable us to identify ; 
but if the whole building was as beautiful in detail and in 
contrast between the fine sandstone and the bands of 
colour, the Emperor BaBEr was justified in his admiration 
of the Gwalior buildings. Another admirable coloured 
drawing is Mr. Lennarp LEwis’s “Church of Bon Secours, 
Caudebec,” which would hold its own in an exhibition of 
either of the water-colour societies. The Window by Mr. 
Ho.ripay, which is to be a memorial of the Confederate 
chief, General Ler, is also an advantageous piece of colour, 
although the Egyptian women (the subject is ‘ Mosxs 
leaving the Court of PHaRaoH”) are evidently portraits of 
English models. . 

Then there are opportunities for contrasting competitive 
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designs, notably those for “‘The Royal Insurance Offices, 
Liverpool,” in which doughty combatants, including Mr. 
J. Francis Doyir, Mr. E. W. Mountrorp and Mr. JoHN 
BELCHER have taken part. The two first have manipulated 
their designs out of similar elements, and the student can 
derive a capital lesson from observing the difference, and 
endeavouring to decide why one should have obtained the 
preference. Mr. BELCHER adopted different tactics, and ‘it 
was probably considered he erred from an excess of ambi- 
tion. His interior would serve for a public exchange, and 
it is a pity there is no corresponding drawing from the other 
competitors. From what we have said about the general 
characteristics of the exhibition, it will, we trust, be admitted 
that a visit to Burlington House this summer need not be 
comprised among the obligations which are perfunctorily 
gone through, or are delayed until the closing day ap- 
proaches. 
__ According to the catalogue, the drawings commence 
with Mr. FELLowES PryNNE’s “St. Saviour’s Mission 
Church, Ealing,” of which the interior is formed of red 
brick and white stone. ‘There is a rood, but as it is kept 
high, it offers no obstruction to the sight. Mr. H. Witson 
has a sketch for a charming garden seat, which is laid out 
on acurved plan, witha screen of Ionic columns which 
form a contrast with the formal clipped hedges. “The 
Park Hospital, Hither Green, S.E.,” by Mr. Epwin T. Hatt, 
is, of course, built on the pavilion system, but instead of 
being in one line, the frontage becomes a sort of curve. 
Owing to the repetition of forms the buildings would not 
be over costly, although they produce a pleasing effect. 
** Maer Hall, Staffordshire,” has been or is to be altered under 
the direction of Mr. J. F. Doytz. The tower is the less 
pleasing part of the exterior, but the hall is one of the most 
successful we have seen of late. Mr. E. P. WARREN’S 
“Church of St. Oswald, Fuiham,” and ‘Church for a 
London Suburb” are good examples of what can be done 
at a moderate cost in securing not only the “decency ” of 
the ritual but the absence of everything suggestive of ex- 
treme poverty. The two belfries in the latter design, although 
imparting symmetry, are however hardly a necessity. Mr, 
CHARLES Barry’s “ Institution of Civil Engineers” is hung 
too high. Within one frame are shown a hall suitable for 
receptions, a library and a lecture theatre. ‘They are more 
freely treated in Classic than would be anticipated, but they 
have a grandiose effect that is suggestive of a wealthy body. 
Tavern decoration is generally over-tawdry, and it is to 
be regretted that many dining-rooms in London are not equal 
to one in the ‘‘Three Nuns, Aldgate,” which Mr. C. J. C. 
PawLey has decorated with scenes in colour illustrative of the 
legend, and quiet oak panelling. The “ New Pulpit for St! 
Alban’s Church, Teddington,” is remarkable for the tapering 
sounding-board. The whole structure is most elaborately 
carved. Mr. W. Younc gives further evidence of his com- 
petency to employ a pure Italian style in his “ Entrance 
Hall, Panshanger,” in which niches are introduced for 
statuary, panels for tapestry, every part being expressive of 
refinement. Mr. Grratp Horstey’s “ Design for New 
Building, King William Street,” shows a treatment of a 
corner site. There is a general absence of pretentiousness 
and of disproportion. The iron balcony on the first 
floor is an effective feature in the building. Mr. E. 
NEwTON’s commissions this year have not afforded oppor- 
tunities for his peculiar talents. His ‘Chapel of House of 
Retreat, Clerkenwell,” has a penitential air, and the large 
“House at Haslemere” would serve as a fit receptacle for 
the chapel. Mr. Emrerson’s “Clarence Memorial Wing, St: 
Mary’s Hospital, Paddington,” suggests a costly building. 
The central part is Classic, but the side portions are 
more free. Messrs. ERNEST GEORGE & YEATES have only 
one drawing this year, ‘House at Causton, Norfolk.” 
It is more slightly sketched in the lining than usual, 
but it indicates the character of the building with its enor- 
mous windows. Mr. Hare’s ‘County Council Buildings, 
Stafford,” are quiet in the exterior, the councillors’ part 
apparently being separate. The walls of the interior of 
the chamber are broken by massive pilasters and deep. 
recesses, while there is unusual variety in the windows. 
Mr. NicHo.son’s “ Design for Organ Case, South Benfleet 
Church,” shows a quaint organ resting on plain wood supports, 
but it appears too small for such a church. “The Upper 
Grade Schools, Stockton,” by Mr. Borromry recall the 
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London School ‘Board: type, but the parts are more skil- 
fully massed. The “Premises for Universities’ Mission, 
Westminster,” is a sober building:.by Mr. Hors tery, 
but is made suggestive by the introduction of a cross 
in relief. The competition design for ‘ Public Offices 
at Sutton” is almost too quiet in character for a rising 
town. It is by Mr. R. Lancron.Cote. “No. 176 Totten- 
ham Court Road,” by Mr. H. CHarreimpD CLARKE, 
is very timidly drawn, but it shows a shop with a large 
mezzanine under an arch. Mr. A. W. BREwILL has a 
clever sketch of a rood-screen at Barking. Wehave already 
published a couple of plates of the Adelphi Bank, Castle 
Street, Liverpool, with its bronze entrance door, which is 
still among the things of note pointed out to strangers. 
Mr. Carog, who designed it, is one of the architects who 
believe in Mr. Ruskin’s dictum to think in shadow, and he 


has secured an appearance of animation in consequence | 


which makes the bank unlike many of its neighbours. 
“St. Bartholomew’s Church, Ipswich,’ drawn by Mr. 
CHARLES SPOONER, has a beautiful window and a well- 
proportioned tower. Although he has long-practised in Italy, 
Mr. WittiaAm Scotr does not forget English buildings. 
His “Casa del Vallone, Bordighera, Italy,” is an effort to 
acclimatise a picturesque mansion of the “‘ Wispers ” type in 
the South. It is well adapted for its position, and in some 
respects would have advantages over the local type of resi- 
dence. The drawing is daintily executed. 
(Zo be continued.) 


LONDON CHURCHES.* 


CCORDING to THackEray, the sermons of JONATHAN 
Swirt “have scarce a Christian characteristic ; they 

might be preached from the steps of a synagogue, or the 
floor of a mosque, or the box of a coffee-house almost.” 
The City buildings in which the great Dean could deliver 
them were, if judged by a modern standard, of a similar and 
negative character. From the -absence of Christian 
characteristics they might have served for synagogues or 
mosques, and the pews were suggestive of more comfortable 
boxes than were to be found in WI1Ls’s or any of the coffee- 
houses or taverns about Covent Garden. But as in 
SWIFT'S sermons, or pamphlets as he called . them, 
there is an excellent system of ethics which would 
serve for Jews and Turks as_ well as~ Christians 
and wits, so in the churches erected during Swirt’s life, or 
which were available for his use, we have examples of archi- 
tecture that are not unworthy of comparison with the con- 
temporary works of Italian or French architects or those 
of an earlier period of the Renaissance, and which ‘can be 
utilised as exemplars for secular as well as ecclesiastical 
needs. If we take into account the difficulties which had 
to be encountered, the churches have an interest which is 
peculiar. Abroad the architect who designed a church was 
supported by clergy who were ambitious to possess a build- 
ing of which they could be proud, and parishioners gave 
their aid as if the erection of a building were to be a victory 
over other laity. Wren, who may be taken as initiating 
the new system of church building, had few supporters. As 
CARLYLE says, from the mutinous Jrish hodmen to the 
NELL Gwynne Defenders of the Faith, he was faced by 
opponents who had to be overcome. One sentence in the 
“ Parentalia ” will reveal to a modern architect who has to 
deal with committees and other authorities how far his 
troubles resemble WRENn’s, for it tellsus that ‘‘the surveyor 
(zc. WREN) resolved to make no more models or publicly 
expose his drawings, which, as he had found by experience, 
did but lose time, and subjected his business many times 
to incompetent judges.” Not merely, therefore, is the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, as an example of construction, 
to be considered as the memorial of Wren. To him as 
an organiser there was more difficulty in dealing with 
the men who presumed to act as judges than in all the 
building operations, and the vanquished obstacles which 


* London Churches of the Seventeenth:and Eighteenth Centuries. 
A selection of the most remarkable. ecclesiastical buildings, -including 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, erected within and around. the ancient City 
walls, between the years, 1630 and/1730, from, the designs of Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Nicholas Hawksmoor and James Gibbs. 
A series of sixty-four plates and numerous other illustrations, with 
historical and descriptive accounts by George H. Birch, ‘F.S.A. 
London : B. T. Batsford. 


there is nothing within the walls to suggest were tre- 
mendous. At St. Paul’s he was sometimes compelled to 
succumb, for the existing building does not correspond with 
the design which he was eager to see realised, not merely 
for the sake of form, but for ritual’s sake.’ He has a claim 
to be considered an ecclesiastical organiser. The late Mr. 
STREET considered it was the duty of the architect to make 
his building become a Sort of groove which the clergy in 
their services must follow, and in that way ritual would be 
fixed. It is evident that long before him WrEN was a 
believer in the expediency of planning churches so as to 
promote a theory of orthodoxy which was_ essentially 
English. In the account he gives of his “surveying the 
most esteemed fabrics in Paris and the country rourd,” it is 
remarkable that WREN passes over the churches.’ But if 
we suppose that he believed an English church was to be 
erected to serve altogether different purposes his indiffer- 
ence is easily understood. WRrEN, it must be remembered, 
was somewhat peculiar in his views of theology and politics. 
Although his father was chaplain to Cuartes I, and his 
uncle was imprisoned during the Commonwealth, he 
declared CROMWELL to be ‘the greatest person in the 
nation.” Nor in the days of the revived paganism was 
there an artist in Florence who could exceed WREN 
in respect for mythology, when-he recorded the indebted- 
ness of London to the Olympians :—“ Jupirer hath made 
it the perpetual seat of kings and of courts of justice, 
and filled it with unexhausted wealth. Mars has armed 
it with power. .VENUS hath given it a pleasant situa- 
tion, watered by the most amene river in Europe, 
and beautified with the external splendour of myriads 
of fine buildings. Mrrcury hath nourished it in 
mechanical arts, &c.” A man like Wren, who cared moré 
for science than for mysticism, could not easily be induced 
to follow the arrangements of foreign churches. He saw 
no reason why an altar should be kept aloof from the body 
of the church, elevated on a flight of steps and have a 
canopy above it, and accordingly the communion table in 
Wren’s churches is rarely raised by more than a step above 
the nave. The reredos is made up of panels on which 
the Commandments and other prescribed ordinances were 
to be printed. As it was expected that worship should be 
in common, he ayoided nooks and corners for private 
devotions. There was no secrecy and no mystery about 
any of WREN’s churches; to gain picturesque effect he 
made no sacrifices ; his ambition was to have a church 
where all could see and hear, and, as it were, co-operate 
in the services. The classification of WreEn’s buildings 
which Mr. Birc# gives will suggest the constancy of the 
architect in adhering to principle :— 

These churches of Wren may be rovg ily grouped into five dis- 
tinct types: first, basilican, of which there are eighteen, and 
which have the nave and aisles, with towers generally at the west 


end of the nave, but occasionally at the north-west or south-west 
corner ; secondly, the plain parallelogram, with one aisle, either on 


‘the north or south, cf which type there are.seven; thirdly, the 


plain parallelogram without aisles, of which there are thirteen; 
fourthiy, those in which the principle of the dome predominates, of 
which there are six; and tithly, the Greek cross, of which there 
are three. But in no single case are these plans copies of one 
another. There is a distinct individuality about each ; local con- 
siderations of site, relation to leading thoroughfares. ‘The position 
from which the tower and spire could best be seen were all points 
which he carefully considered. The internal fittings were of the 
best ; the oak used for the seating and panelling was well selected ; . 
the plaster-work rich and varied, and the carving admirably executed.y 
Wren rarely built constructional chancels, but almost invariably 
marked the division between nave and chancel by a low screen of 
carved work, placed on the top of the very high pews, The pulpits 
were always admirably designed’ and carved, and many had highly 
enriched suunding-boards, but the altars were generally very low and 
small in size, a fashion which, he introduced, for during the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I, they were rather large. - Marble 
altars were not uncommon. St. Antholin, St. Mary Aldermary and 
All Hallows the Great, St. Clement Danes, St. Andrew, Holborn, 
and several others possessed them, but the altar at St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, is of oak and.semicircular. Some of these oak altars have 
their carved supports ‘taking the form of angels and cherubs, as at 
St. Veda:t, Foster. Lane, and they were invariably raised on a. foot- 
pace of marble. '.The “fonts” were small basin-shaped — vases, 
supported on baluster :shafts, and usually provided with’ a™ rich 
oak cover. :Many of these are very beautiful works of art, 
notably those. at All -Hallow’s,’ Barking, St. ~Margaret’s, Loth- 
bury, St. Stephen, Walbrook, and St. James’s, Piccadilly ;.in 
the last-named church’ the font itself is very beautiful, Wren generally 
placed the organ in a west gallery, also-occupied by the choir, for 
choir-stalls in the chancel aid not exist in his time, except in large 
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cathedral or collegiate churches, or in the old parish churches, where 
the ancient arrangement had not been disturbed. Many of his City 
churches did not possess organs until long a‘ter his time. The most 
prominent feature in all of them was the lofty carved oak altar-piece, 
which, in obedience to the Canon, displayed the Decalogue, flanked 
by the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, and by figures of Moses 
and Aaron, surmounted by the royalarms, and sometimes theseven golden 
candlesticks (with sham taper and gilt flames), in allusion to the Bcok 
of Revelation of St. John the Divine, were to be found, Real 
candlesticks decorated the aliars of All Hallows, Barking, and 
St. Benet, Gracechurch Street, these being placed on the altar itself. 
In these churches the galleries formed an integral part of the design and 
the approaches to them were easy and commodious. The passages 
between the pews were wide, altar-rails were generally returns at 
the sides, anc very handsome metal-work in the shape of brass branches 
or chandeliers and wrought-iron sword-rests of most varied design 
were to be found ia nearly all. Stone spires were not so general as 
those of timber covered with lead, which Wren also used largely in 
roofing. — 

Wren’s churches are manifestly intended for London 
citizens. As they detested occult meanings there is no 
symbolism anywhere, unless an occasional infant’s or 
cherub’s head can be dignified with that title. One part of 
the ornament is derived from ancient Classic examples, 
which at one time may have had a meaning, but was not 
likely to make worshippers unrestful in trying to discover 
what was in the thought of the original designer. Another 
part consists of fruit and flowers, which suggest the abund- 
ance of the earth of which London was the emporium. 
Everywhere was evidence of wealth, for otherwise the 
church would not form a fit setting for the thriving citizens 
and their families who formed the congregation. If the 
poor were allowed to enter they were kept under control 
and were made to feel they were like strangers within the 
gates. The royal arms and the separate crowns, lions and 
unicorns made the citizen feel that in attending a service 
he was doing his duty to his country and himself, as when 
he paid his taxes or attended a train band exercise. It was 
considered at one time in the City that an apprentice who 
did not esteem the Lord Mayor as the greatest man in the 
world was sure to be hanged, and we suppose any one who 
was dissatisfied with the services carried on under the 
restrictions imposed by Wren would be regarded by 
every churchwarden as deserving of a worse fate. 

The churches were so much in keeping with London 
of the eighteenth century, it was a pity they were ever 
altered. How Wren and. Hawxsmoor and Grsss would 
stare if they could see the transformations to which the 
buildings were subjected. Stained-glass, pictures, mosaics, 
stencilling, symbols, Gothic altar furniture, coloured tiles, 
new seats are a concession to modern devotional needs, but 
they mar the unity of the buildings. But who can say 
whether innovation may not go much further, nay, is it not 
likely that more of the City churches are doomed to be 
demolished? It is therefore wise to secure such a record 
of all that remains as can never be disputed for accuracy. 
This is what Mr. BrapLey Barsrorp, the publisher, has 
succeeded in doing. He has brought out a volume that is 
sumptuous enough to scare Paternoster Row, where so 
much temerity is now only known by tradition. The plates 
could not be surpassed at the present time, nor until it is 
practicable to express cclour as well as form. Lastly, the aid 
of Mr. Grorce H. Brrcu has been secured, and of his lore 
and enthusiasm about London the records of many archzo- 
logicai meetings are evidence. The volume is therefore a 
manifestation of the most important churches of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries in London, with the details 
as sharply-and clearly shown as the architect can desire 
(there are twelve large plates of St. Paul’s Cathedral with 
drawings in the text), besides historical and descriptive 
notices, which are far more precise in all that relates to 
architecture than those found in any history of London 
with which we are acquainted. The archeologist, and all 
lovers of London and of English workmanship, will find the 
volume as delightful as it will be useful to architects. As 
regards the style of production, the reputation of the pub- 
lishing trade in England might with confidence be made to 
rely upon the work in any international exhibition. 

There is one effect which, we hope, will follow from the 
publication of Mr. Bircu’s essays. They may not preserve 
the churches when they obstruct metropolitan “ improve- 

ments” or impede commercialenterprise. But they may at 
least prevent further experiments in modernising the build- 
ings with the hope of pleasing a new race of church- goers. 


Wren’s City church was a type sui generis. His buildings 
were all adapted to the requirements of the time and the 
place, and were admirable examples of architectural tact in 
meeting the desires of the people who were to use-the 
buildings. The interiors which Gipps and HawKsmMoor 
designed cannot be compared with Wren’s. But their 
peculiarities were not hitherto studied as much as they 
merited. It might be supposed that restorers and decorators 
imagined there was a compatibility between everything to 
which the name of “Classic” could be applied, or that 
WreEn’s style was impure, and it was advantageous to intro- 
duce Romanesque or Gothic forms in the vicinity of his 
details.. Look at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, where the parish 
surveyor, Mr. Mason, and SirGi_pert Scorr united toimpart 
a developed ecclesiastical character. Mr. BrrcH does not 
exaggerate when he says:—“ Beautiful as some of the work 
is, and sensible as one must be of the spirit in which it was 
carried out, in order that everything should be of the best 
and richest that money and talent could procure, we cannot 
but deplore that all this should have been wasted in giving 
us an interior which is neither Gothic nor Classic, neither 
Italian nor Wrennian, but merely a compound of painted 
and gilded, carved and bedizened incongruity. From the 
halt-French, half-Italian entrance-porch to the east wall 
there is nothing to remind us of the English art of the 
seventeenth century; all is altered, all is changed, and un- 
fortunately the example set here by the hand of a great 
master ,has been copied in other of the City churches by 
imitators who did not possess a tithe of Scort’s genius or 
taste.” But the desire to improve WReEn’s churches is of 
ancient date. As Mr. Brrcu shows, it was exhibited by 
Sir JAMES THORNHILL, who at least should have respect for 
work of which WREN approved. When employed in St. 
Mary Abchurch the painter operated with his brushes and 
colours on GRINLING GIBBONS’s exquisite flowers and fruit 
which were then fresh as if growing. It was a wasteful and 
ridiculous excess, like painting the lily or gilding refined 
gold. When the colours faded the decoration received a 
coating of stone colour, and subsequently it was painted 
and grained in inuutation of oak. THORNHILL may have 
thought if he coloured the carving of the altarpiece his 
dome would be more united with the rest of the building. 
But what excuse can be offered for such hardihood as was 
seen at St. Mary Aldermanbury when it was proposed to 
bring the church up to date? Mr. Bircn describes some 
of the changes :— 

Internally the church has suffered terribly fiom innovators, All 
the old seats have gone and have been replaced by open benches, with 
ends similar to those at St. Swithin’s, The reredos has entirely dis- 
appeared, and there is now a new one of poor de ign, either in stone 
or painted stucco. The west gallery has gone, and the organ, in an 
ordinary modern case, is placed at the east end of the north aisle. The 
doors at this end are blocked, the window has been reglazed and the 
pavemett inlaid with Medizval tiles. The usual Gothic brass gas- 
standards replace the old branches, a very fine one cf the latter, for a 
double tier of candles, having entirely disappeared. The old pulpit 
has gone and a heavy lumbering stone structure now replaces it, whi'e 
a big pew, like a loose box, with modern fittings (including a table) 
disfigures the last bay of the south aisle. To sum up briefly, a clean 
sweep has been made of every vestige of the old fittings, and every 
scrap of interest has been eliminated from the interior, which now 
looks cold and bare and cheerless, and is an awful example cf what 


harm the modern innovator can work in these fine old seventeenth- 
century interiors. 


Depredations of the kind are enough to cast a stigma 
on a City parish. In one case, St. James Garlick Hythe, 
remorse does appear to have got hold of the parochial 
authorities, for after writing his indictment of them, Mr. 
BircH acknowledges that “the tiles in the sanctuary have 
been suppressed, the brass standards abolished, and the 
whole of the heavy stained-glass in the upper windows has 
been removed and plain glass substituted.” But although 
money may be wasted in doing and undoing, it is impossible 
to restore the church to its original condition. In one 
instance there was a change which cannot be condemned. 
The columns in the beautiful St. Stephen, Walbrook, stood 
on octagonal bases of oak, which were concealed by the tail 
pews. But when it was found necessary to diminish the 
height of the enclosures the bases became obtrusive. © Mr. 
PENROSE, who is reverential towards WREN, substituted 
square stone bases. Strange to say, some early prints suggest 
that WREN intended originally to haye used stone bases. 
of that kind. Unfortunately that is an exceptional case, for 
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we doubt if WREN would approve of any more of the inno- 
vations which are to be seen in his churches. He would, 
perhaps, make an exception when he saw the carvings 
which ROGERS executed in St. Mary-at-Hill, which manifest 
a deyout study of GRINLING Grzons’s work ; but gene- 
rally it must be said that the modern incongruities arise 
either from incapacity to understand the work produced 
under WreEn’s direction, or indifference to the reputation of 
a great master. Against a recurrence of both evils Mr. 
Bircu’s book should serve as a safeguard. 


THE LATE DENOVAN ADAM, R.S.A. 


HOUGH the increasingly unfavourable reports of his 
serious and protracted illness had, in a measure, pre- 
pared his friends for the worst, says the Scotsman, ‘the news of 
‘the death of Mr. J. Denovan Adam, the Royal Scottish 
Academician, will be received in art circles throughout the 
‘country with the most sincere regret. For a number of years 
past he had been in indifferent health, and was afflicted by a 
malady that caused him considerable suffering, all of which, 
however, he bore manfully and uncomplainingly, maintaining 
to the last the genial and pleasant disposition which distin- 
guished him throughout the days of his health, and so endeared 
him to his numerous friends. Latterly his condition was 
recognised to be hopeless, but the end came sooner than was 
expected. He passed away at his residence in Kelvinside, 
Glasgow, late on Wednesday night (in last week). 

Son of Joseph Adam, a landscape-painter of recognised 
-ability, who numbered among his friends and associates such 
accomplished artists as Milne Donald, Macnee and Macculloch, 
he had exceptional opportunities in his youth for cultivation 
and training. He was born in Glasgow, but while still in his 
boyhood he removed with the family to Birmingham and sub- 
sequently to London, where, under his father’s tuition, he laid 
the foundations of'his future successful career. The antique he 
‘studied at Kensington, and when he was eighteen years of age 
he had been through the life class at Langham Chambers. 
Very early in his career his natural inclinations began to assert 
themselves, and the study that was destined to dominate his 
~ .art in after years claimed his attention. For the animal crea- 
tion he had an inherent love, and it was an occupation of never- 
failing interest to him to consider their ways, gain a knowledge 
of thei: habits and character, and make himself acquainted 
with all their infinite variety of physical aspect, instinct and 
disposition. Though resident in London till he reached the 
age of thirty, he spent a few months of each year among the 
rugged mountain scenery of Scotland, and there, presumably, 
‘was born his profound love and admiration for Highland cattle, 
which shows itself in almost every canvas that has come from his 
hands. He determined to make these animals the subject of close 
and systematic study, and to this end he often visited the London 
markets until he was ina position to make fuller acquaintance 
with them on their native pastures. About twenty-five years 
ago he quitted ‘the south and came to reside permanently in 
Scotland, making his home for five years in Crieff—which, 
being the centre of an agricultural district, offered him special 
facilities for his favourite study—and removing subsequently to 
Edinburgh, where he remained till 1887, when he set up his 
now popular atelier at Craigmill, near Stirling. Here he 
gathered round him a company of enthusiastic students, many 
of whom are already showing in their work results of the 
thorough and painstaking training he bestowed upon them, 
Craigmill has been for some years an acknowledged art centre, 
and for those who make animal painting their special pursuit 
no more suitable situation could be desired. Stables, paddocks, 
byres and fields afford a happy retreat for all sorts of farmyard 
animals from the shaggy Highland cattle to the barndoor fowl, 
and the atelier is set in such a:scene of natural beauty ‘and 
historical association as to make it at once the admiration and 
envy of Mr. Denovan Adam’s brother artists who delighted to 
congregate within its hospitable borders. 

Since 1868 Mr. Denovan Adam has been an exhibitor on 
the walls of the Royal Scottish Academy galleries, has never 
missed a single year since 1875, and has during the past 
twenty-one years shown at these annual exhibitions between 
seventy and eighty pictures. He was elected an Associate in 
November, 1884, in which year he exhibited four works— 
Herding the Kye, Looking for Orders, The Cottar’s Daughter 
and Within the Fold. Eight years later, on February 10, 
1892, he was raised to the rank of Academician. His diploma 
picture, Evening, Strathspey, which hangs on the library stair- 
case at the foot of the Mound, was shown in the Salon two 
years later, and the artist had the honour of an offer of 
purchase, which of course could not be accepted, the picture 
being the property of the Academy. The year of his election 
the exhibited other four works—Aighland Stots, Sunset, 


Craigellachie, Highland Interior and Calves, Among the 
other distinctions which were conferred upon hin? was? his 
election as a member of the Royal Scottish Water-Colour 
Society in 1880, and a gold medal award from Munich in 
1892 and from the Paris Salon in 1894. A year ago the 
French Government marked the nation’s appreciation of 
his work by purchasing one of his pictures for the Luxem- 
bourg. In his own special department Mr. Denovan Adam 
had no rival. He studied his subjects to such excellent purpose 
that there was not an aspect of their natures, not a phase in their 
characters he could not delineate in a lifelike and sympathetic 
manner. He showed, too, an intimate knowledge, based upon 
close observation, of the ever-changing appearances of nature, 
and it sometimes happened that the landscape in which he set 
a startled herd or a long-winding drove was to many who 
viewed the picture the most attractive part of the work. This 
remark applies very specially to his exhibition of a series of 
paintings entitled “The Months in Scotland,” in which the 
gradually changing aspect of nature was shown from month to 
month in a most interesting and masterly fashion. His colour 
was always strong—in the opinion of some .a little too 
aggressive at times—and the size of his pictures often prevented 
their acquisition by collectors who desired to possess an 
example of his work. Unaffected by the changing phases and 
transient fashions in the world of art, Mr. Denovan Adam held 
steadfastly to the purpose and ideal which he had set himself 
in his youth ; everything he painted was stamped with his own 
individuality, and if posterity may not rank him among noted 
animaliers, it will at least give him a place among those 
Scottish artists who in their day have worked with conscientious 
purpose, high aims and lofty motives, and who have left 
behind them a legacy of great advancement in the art they 
practised. 

Deceased, who was in his fifty-fourth year, is survived by a 
widow and family. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Gy Saturday afternoon a large party of the members of the 

Edinburgh Architectural Association and friends visited 
the island of Inchcolm and the very interesting abbey of 
St. Columba. In his unavoidable absence, a paper by Mr. 
H. J. Blanc was read by Mr. Thomas Ross, vice-president of 
the Association. In it he stated that the abbey exhibited 
evidences of four periods of building operations—first, the 
hermit cell or oratory of the sixth century’; next, the church 
followed closely by the cloister buildings, about 1163 ; third, 
the chapter-house and new choir of 1265; and finally, the 
abbot’s lodging and porter’s lodge, and the lady chapel of the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. The various parts of the 
group of buildings were described, and their salient features 
brought out in detailed explanations. The whole were care- 
fully studied under Mr. Ross’s guidance, and at the close 
votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Ross and top Mr. Blanc for 
his paper. 


EXPERTS V. LOCAL ARCHITECTS. 


T a fortnightly meeting of the Mutford and Lothingland 
(Lowestoft) Board of Guardians held recently, a report 
was presented by the infirmary accommodation committee, who . 


recommended that an expert architect be requested to visit the 


workhouse and prepare plan, with estimate, for an additional 
building to the infirmary. The adoption of the report was 
moved by the chairman, Rev. C. J. Steward, who said he had 
been strongly advised by the Local Government Board 
inspector, Mr. H. Preston Thomas, that it would be far 
cheaper to employ an expert than a local architect, and he 
quite agreed with that view. The Board was now suffering 
from having employed a local man in the building of the 
present infirmary, with the result that they had a very 
inconvenient building. He suggested the name of Mr. 
Thomas Whitmore, of Chelmsford, who had had great ex- 
perience of workhouse work, . 

Mr. J. Gill strongly dissented, considering that a loca 
architect should be employed. 

Mr. W. Mobbs was of opinion that local architects were 
quite equal to the work, and should be employed, and he moved 
accordingly, Mr. A. Adams seconding on principle. 

Some further discussion ensued. 

The Chairman, in the course of his reply, said local archi- 
fects were excellent people to build lodging-houses, but work- 
houses and lodging-houses were very different things, and the 
estimate of an expert would probably be much lower, and his 
plan thoroughly practical. 

The amendment was carried, the term “local architect” 
being defined as those residing within the Hundred. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Reverend Canon GREENWELL is never afraid to 
express his thoughts, although they may appear to reflect 
on his ecclesiastical superiors. At the annual meeting of 
the Archzeological and Architectural Society of Durham 
and Northumberland just held he exposed the risks to 
which Durham Castle, one of the noblest buildings in the 
North, was exposed by the utilisation of the Norman 
Gallery for dormitories for students. Already three fires 
have occurred, all of which arose in the students’ rooms. 
Apart from the danger to the students, it is extraordinary 
that so-important an historic memorial should be at the 
mercy of a class that is not always remarkable for prudence. 
Canon GREENWELL by his representations was able to 
persuade the Dean of DuRHAM to transfer some of the 
students elsewhere. But he is eager to see the whole of 
the partitions of the rooms cleared away, and the Norman 
Gallery left in its original state. In his efforts to attain so 
desirable an object he will have the sympathy of all architects 
and archeologists. . 


ALTHOUGH numerous instances have occurred to 
demonstrate the prodigality of allowing jobbing works to 
be carried out by the fortunate workmen who have the 
amateurs of the Works Department of the County Council 
as masters, yet the Council have not the courage to put a 
stop to the waste of money. The utmost that could be 
attained by the economical party at the last meeting of the 
County Council was to obtain a promise that another report 
would be presented. in a year, and if the losses were remark- 
able, then other arrangements were to be made. It was 
agreed at the same meeting that workmen who are not 
members of trades unions are not to be “ prejudiced” 
in consequence. But unless we are mistaken, the obnoxious 
workman under the Works Department is one who cannot 
realise that a check should be placed on industry, especially 
when it is found that an excess of expenditure over esti- 
mates, although it may amount to 5,608/ in a year in the 
jobbing works of a single department, does not bring blame 
to official or workman. 


THE new bridge over the Seine, the Pont Mirabeau, 
connecting the districts of Javel and Auteuil, which was 
commenced three years ago, is now completed in its struc- 
tural parts. Designed by M. REsAt, the bridge consists of 
three openings, the central being 1co metres in span, while 
the two others ‘are each 36 metres. As steel is employed 
throughout, the arches have a less rise than any others over 
the Seine in the vicinity of Paris. The bridge’ was tested 
by covering it with a dead load of nearly 800 tons of sand 
and gravel, and afterwards by a rolling load of over 
180 tons. Like most of the Parisian bridges, the Pont 
Mirabeau will be adorned with sculpture. A commission 
was given to M. INJALBERT for four large allegorical figures 
in bronze, and full-size painted representations of them in 
the positions were a familiar sight to the passengers of the 
steamboats. In that way the artist and the authorities were 
enabled to judge of the effect of the sculptor’s proposals, 
and to carry out any alterations that were advisable. 


IN the old days it was firmly believed that periodical 
bloodletting was indispensable for all people who were 
eager to enjoy a healthy life. There is less faith in the 
remedy nowadays, but the English trades unionists are no 
less confident about the virtues of another sort of depletion. 
When the treasuries of the unions are overflowing after 
prosperous years it is considered wise for the members to 
undergo a course of idleness. A strike, it is found, is pre- 
ferable to an ordinary pleasure excursion or a sojourn at a 
health resort. A man can be as indifferent to business 
and family cares in one as in the other, but the strike 
has, moreover, the psychological advantage which arises 
when men are moved by the same impulse. There 
is also the great satisfaction of feeling that many 
worthy people suffer much inconvenience through the com- 
bination to remain idle. To-day a great many of the 
London building trades enter on one of the’ periodical 
luxuries of the British workmen. Employers have been 
keeping them occupied, although many of the contracts 
engaged in have brought little or no profit. But as there 
is strike-money available it is considered the present is an 
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opportune season for a gradual emptying of the war-chests. 
In Dublin the London example is to be followed. There 
is no use in reasoning with men. As Bishop Bur.er said, 
there are periodical epidemics of foolishness, and the classes: 
of building construction, on which the country expends so- 
much money, are as useless to abate the evil as the appeals. 
from economists. The best remedy would be the granting 
of a liberal weekly allowance from the Unions, and when 
the men are “out” there is no reason why they should not 
have a jolly time. The accumulated money has to be 
wasted, and the sooner the revel is over the better for the. 
workmen and ‘the public. 


CEMETERY work is not disdained by French sculptors,. 
and memorials of the dead are among their most constant 
and profitable commissions. But generally the figures. 
relate to individuals. .M. ALBERT BARTHOLOME was some 
years ago inspired to take a nobler view, and to suggest by 
means of his art the mystery of death. He spent several: 
years in realising his idea in the expectation that his work 
would be set up in the only place fitted for it, which was a 
cemetery. When the large model was seen last year in the 
exhibition of the Champ de Mars all critics agreed about 
its originality and power. The spirit of the old Egyptians 
seemed to have entered into the sculptor, and it was 
acknowledged that modern art was enriched by a new 
creation. The French Minister of Fine Art lost no time: 
in giving a commission for the work in connection with 
the Municipality of Paris. In the negotiations there was. 
no suggestion of any site but the cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise. In the official documents the group was referred: 
to as destined for that cemetery. M. BarTHOLoME, in. 
acknowledging the commission on June 28, 1895, said he’ 
accepted the low sum to be paid for his work because of 
the site which was offered tohim. As late as December 26, 
1895, there is a minute of the Municipal Council referring 
to the acquisition of the work and its erection in the 
cemetery. More recently, however, it has been proposed 
to instal the great monument in the Place du Trocadero, 
and to the official mind that spot is the best suited for one: 
of the gravest creations of the sculptor’s art. It seems. 
impossible that the French sense of fitness could be so. 
dulled, but under official training it seems as if all notions. 
of the ridiculous have vanished. 


THE City Council of Birmingham have had control of 
the local art schools, and can refer with pride to the increase: 
in the number of students who were able to succeed in the- 
examinations of the Science and Art Department. In the 
Central School there were 1,145 students passed last year, 
while in 1885 the number was 541. In the branch schools. 
the number has increased from 240 to 1,210. Since 1891 
the Birmingham school has held the foremost place among. 
provincial schools of art in the national competitions. In 
his last report to the City Council on the work exhibited this. 
year, Mr. WAINWRIGHT says :—“ The applied design suggests. 
(1) that an all-round advance has been made, with a few 
exceptions, namely, engraving on metal, forged iron- 
work, wood-carving (none shown), gesso (fallen off), and 
embroidery, which is nearly stationary; and (2) that the: 
resources of the sthool have been severely drawn upon: 
by the withdrawal of prominent students. It behoves- 
us, then, to inquire how their places have been filled, and 
in how much the advance is due to a levelling up of 
the average. An examination of the works shows that the 
places of the talented students of marked individuatity have: 
not been as yet filled, and, in balancing the losses and 
gains in this direction, the school in the present year is at 
some disadvantage. It then follows—as is confirmed by the 
evidence of the studies—that the superiority of the year’s. 
work is due chiefly to the progress of the good average 
student. From that circumstance it will be seen that the 
present success is singularly a record of the excellent 
elementary training of which it is the outcome, and an 
evidence of the gradual perfecting of the system of tuition. ” 
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THE NEW THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE, . 


. A Sa model of what a provincial theatre should be, the new 

theatre recently erected at Cambridge from the designs 
of Mr. Ernest Riintz, and illustrated by us to-day, takes a very 
high place amongst the theatres not only of this country but of 


in its suitability to the peculiar requirements of an English 
university town. in particular, the new Cambridge theatre 
fulfils its purpose in an eminently satisfactory fashion. The 
theatre in England stands on an entirely different footing 
to the same institution, on the Continent. There it is 
almost invariably supported to a greater or lesser degree 


THE VESTIBULE. 


Europe. True that on the Continent there are many larger 
theatres and many more lavishly decorated in towns of no 
greater size than Cambridge ; it is nevertheless beyond ques- 
tion that both as an example of theatre planning in general and 


by financial aid from’ the Government ; it is, in fact, part 
and parcel of the social system’ which the rulers devote their 
statesmanship-to supporting, and it is interesting to notice that 
the more absolute the Government, and the greater the social 


284 
superiority of the rulers over the ruled, the larger and more 
gorgeous are the theatres, until the summit both of autocracy 
and theatrical magnificence is reached in the empire of the 
Tsar. In our own country, on the other hand, the theatre is 


first and foremost a commercial undertaking ; it must be made 
to pay, and no greater praise can be given to the architect of 


an English theatre than the credit of a substantial dividend. 


We are, therefore, especially pleased to learn from themselves 
personally that in this highly important respect Mr. Runtz 
has satisfied his clients beyond their most sanguine expectations. 

We must therefore credit the architect with an excellent 
judgment in the disposal of the means at his command. In the 
criticism of architectural works the limitation of the oppor- 


tunities, the restrictions of site, of expense, of the whims and | 


fads of the client are too often forgotten, and many a reputation 
in the highest rank of the architectural profession rests rather 
upon the magnitude of the opportunities than upon the skill 
with which those opportunities have been utilised, rather upon 
the length of the client’s purse than upon the soundness of 
judgment, the taste and artistic ability of the architect. When, 
therefore, we find that with the limited opportunities which an 
English provincial theatre presents so excellent a result has 
been achieved as we have in the new Cambridge theatre, we 
cannot but think highly of the sound judgment, skilful planning 
and artistic ability displayed by its architect. 

The auditorium contains accommodation for about 1,400 
seats, arranged in stalls and pit on the ground-floor and two 
circles above, the grand and the gallery. By personal inspec- 
tion we have satisfied ourselves that a good view of the stage 
is obtained from every part of the house, and from the inquiries 
we have made of the management it appears that the acoustic 
qualities of the theatre are also of the best. 

A noteworthy feature which adds largely to the comfort of 
the audience is the height between the circles, which is in both 
cases Io feet in the clear at front. 

The site of the theatre being irregular in form and acces- 
sible both from St. Andrew’s Street in front and Parker’s Piece 


at, the rear, the architect has made the building practically | 


detached on all sides, and thus has been able to provide four 
distinct entrances and five additional exits for the audience, 
independent of stage-entrance and emergency exits, two from 
the stage and two from the dressing-rooms. 

The stage is as well arranged for its: purpose as the 
auditorium. The proscenium opening is 27 feet 6 inches wide 
by 26 feet 9 inches in height. The width of stage 56 feet and 
the depth 36 feet, the height of grid 54 feet 3 inches, and the 
flies at a height of 22 feet, with a spacious movable bridge and 
a painting frame. The dressing-rooms are ample and even 
luxurious compared with the majority of provincial theatres, 
and superior even to some London houses. There are six 
rooms, each 9 feet-6 inches square for principals and three 
associated dressing-rooms, all well fitted with stoves, lavatory 
basins and other requirements. 

External to the auditorium, the house is well furnished with 
accommodation for the comfort and refreshment of the audience 
between the acts, some of which is shown in our illustrations, 
Immediately on passing the principal entrance is the vestibule, 
which, from the pleasing alcove on the left, in which is the 
foundation-stone laid by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, has an air of 
spaciousness and comfort that promises well for the future expe- 
rience of the visitor. From the vestibule is reached the hall or’ 
crush-room, designed and arranged rather as part of a well 
appointed residence than in the somewhat pretentious manner 
often adopted in our modern theatres. Indeed, as will be 
readily gathered from our illustrations, the whole tone of the 
internal design and decoration is, as far as possible, removed 
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from all garishness and glitter, and conveys an impression | 


rather of refinement and comfort, eminently restful and refresh- 
ing. This impression is not the result of sombre or muddy 
colouring, but is due to the absence of a lavish display of gold 
and mirrors, tinsel and marble. Throughout the whole of the 
decorations the key of the auditorium colour tone is maintained. 
This}may be briefly defined as an arrangement in blue and old 
gold and creamy white. Unity and harmony of design are 
maintained throughout by the fact. that the whole of the 
decorations, even to the upholstery, are the design of the 
architect ; hence the sobriety of treatment which gives the 
interior its peculiar charm. 
As adjuncts to the grand circle the ladies’ lounge, and the 
grand saloon opposite, shown in our illustrations, provide the 
opportunities for refreshment and change, which add so largely 
to the pleasure of a visit to the play. Nor are other parts of 
the house forgotten in this respect ; stalls, pit and gallery each 
have ample saloons much appreciated by the audience, and we 
could not help mentally contrasting the difference in this im- 
portant respect between the comfort of the Cambridge theatre- 
goer and the heat, crush and inconvenience we have experienced 
in some of even our newest London houses. i 
: We have ‘as yet said nothing of) the, external design. 
Wisely and with good. judgment the old facade and entrance of 
the former theatre on, the same site have been retained, and 
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the funds at the architect’s disposal have been devoted to what, 
after all, is the important part of a theatre, the interior. 

Our brief account of this theatre must not be closed without 
reference to the builders and sub-contractors. The main con- 
tract for the entire rebuilding and the bulk of the decoration 
was taken by the well-known firm of Colls & Sons, of Moor- 
gate Street, and was carried out in the remarkably short time 
of twenty-four weeks, and it speaks well for the credit of the 
firm that the work is remarkably free from settlement and 
shrinkage, or any evidence of -unsound workmanship. The 
fireproof construction is by Dennett & Ingle; the fire 
appliances (there are twelve hydrants) by J. Stone & Co., 
of Deptford. The electrical engineers (the building is lighted 
principally by electric light) were Baily, Grundy & Barrett, 
of Cambridge ; the gas and hot-water engineers, Strode & Co. 
The plastic and carton-pierre decorations are by Jacksons, 
of London; the upholstery by A. R. Dean, of Birming-. 
ham; the draperies by the London Furnishing Stores, of 
Brighton. The Shakespearean frieze above the proscenium 
painted by Mr. Ballard. This is shown in one of our illustrations, 
and comprises a group of allegoricai figures depicting declama- 
tion, music and drama, forming the central feature ; on the left 
of this (facing the stage) are representations of Shakespeare’s 
heroes and heroines of comedy, and on the right those of 
tragedy; the return ends of the frieze are painted with scenes 
from ‘A Midsummer-Night’s Dream” and “ Macbeth.” The 
auditorium ceiling was painted by Herman & Nepperschmidt, 
and the act drop by W. T. Hemsley, both of London. 

The clerk of works was Mr. F. Jones. The photographs 
which we illustrate were taken by Messrs. Scott & Wilkinson, 
of Cambridge. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday evening, 
Mr. W. D. Car6e, president, in the chair. 
Mr. F. MASEY read a paper entitled 


The Present Position of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy. : 


I have said that in my humble judgment any inquiry arising 
out of the present position of architectural drawings at the 
Academy exhibitions can scarcely- be properly considered 
without in some degree raising the larger and even more 
important one of the representation enjoyed by architects 
amongst the distinguished body by whom such exhibitions are 
controlled. I would at the outset most sincerely disclaim any 
spirit of enmity towards an institution which we have many 
reasons to admire and respect. At the-same time, as the body 
in question claims by its title a representative character as 
affecting our art, and is in receipt of a State grant partly for the 
purpose of advancing our best interests, we are surely within 
our rights in every sense in giving here a few minutes of this 
brief time to considering, as impartially as possible, what is the 
real nature of our relationship, and what is the actual character 
of the benefits which we, as not inconsiderable members of the 
artistic partnership, receive. I propose at first to consider if 
there be any just cause for dissatisfaction, and then, should the 
existence of such be granted, to discuss some possible remedies. 

In the catalogue for the winter exhibition of 1896 is pub- 
lished a list of members under the head “ Academicians.” We 
find thirty-nine names, thirty-one being painters, five sculptors 
and three being architects. 

Does not this strike you as being a remarkable recognition 
of the comparative dignity and importance of these three great 
arts? The more it is considered the more striking does it 
become. Here, in a country whose architectural remains and 
traditions are by far its chiefest art treasures, in a country of 
which there is scarcely a square mile which does not possess 
some inheritance of architectural skill, in a country the wonder- 
ful development of whose resources in modern days has gone 
hand-in-hand with a corresponding progress in the arts, and 
most noticeably in architecture, does it not seem an extremely 
odd thing that the comparative importance of architecture in 
the National Walhalla should be apparently appraised by the 
National Academy of Arts in comparison with painting in a 
proportional representation of one to ten? 

In intimate and natural relation to, perhaps as a consequence 
of this undesirable inequality of representation, we have a no 
less remarkable inequality of distribution of space at the annual 
exhibitions. 

Granting, then, that the above facts reveal a condition of 
things which can be scarcely called satisfactory, let us without 
prejudice try to discover some of the causes of such, and also— 


a not less important inquiry—its probable effect upon contem- 


porary architecture. 

...The period at which the Royal Academy was founded 
(namely, in 1768) cannot be said to have been an epoch in our 
national artistic history of which we may be particularly proud.’ 
In the case of architecture, certainly, we must own to the fact — 
that with certain brilliant exceptions, such as William Chambers, .. 
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a very low-water mark was about to be touched. At this 
neglected period of its culture it was scarcely more than a 
handmaid to certain dilettante art-patronising noblemen and 
an expensive luxury. On the other hand, the distinguished 
founder of the assembly shed by the light of his genius a halo 
over the whole of his own profession, and the advantage thus 
gained on behalf. of painting, aided by the lack of influential 
men in our own calling, and also by the apathy with which the 
public at that time regarded architecture, no doubt help to 
account for the small number of architects’ names which 
appears upon the roll of original members. 

However, the accuracy of such speculations need now 
concern us but little. Let it suffice to observe that good as 
the reasons may have been for the subordinate position taken 
by architecture a century since, they have long: ceased to hold 
good in face of the growth of knowledge and skill in all con- 
cerning it which has since taken place, and consequently could 
scarcely be gravely advanced in objection to a more equitable 
adjustment now. Architecture has taken to itself new life as 
the present century has grown, and has unquestionably pro- 
duced, and is still. producing, men and buildings equal to, for 
their purposes, anything of which from past ages we have 
substantial record. During this wonderful revival of construc- 
tive life it would seem that our greatest architects, not having 
been men of academic instincts, were content to rely upon their 
buildings themselves rather than upon exhibitions to act as 
their source of reputation ; hence, with the exception of protests 
lodged through the press from time to time (some of them 
dating as far back as fifty years since), architects as a body 
have allowed the almost nominal representation of their art to 
continue without any considerable efforts at substantiai reform 

until the present time. 
This may be to some extent due to a doubtless healthy 
feeling abroad that their works are not altogether of a nature 
to be judged of upon the walls of picture galleries, any more 
than that the knowledge necessary to pertorm them can be 
acquired beyond a certain point within the four walls of a 
school. i 

Another cause which is not unlikely to have acted as a 
safety-valve in relieving pressure which might otherwise have 
been brought to bear upon the authorities, has arisen in the 
“shape of an Institute of Architects. Let us now briefly con- 
sider whether the present arrangement is likely to be exer- 
cising any influence upon the welfare or otherwise of the pro- 
fession. 

It may be advanced, no doubt with a certain amount of 
truth, that architecture depends for its popularity and architects 
for their living to a very small degree upon the roomful of 
drawings at the annual exhibitions ; that we appeal and have 
access to a far wider circle of patronage and criticism than is 
within the reach of painters; that those wishful to raise 
cathedrals or churches, halls or palaces, houses or schools, do 
not seek the architectural drawings’ room at the Royal Academy 
in order to choose them a master craftsman to effect their pur- 
pose ; that the architect’s true picture gallery is a public one, 
depending not upon clever lighting and gilded frames ; and 
that, therefore, for these reasons alone any claim by architects 
to an equal share to the limited space wherein the works of 
painters are exhibited is, on the face of it, unreasonable. That, 
again, the annual exhibitions have come to be regarded by the 
educated public as exhibitions of paintings of high merit, and 
that the hall mark conferred by its walls renders every inch of 
available space a vital matter to those concerned, and esta- 
blishes a moral right to a proportion of space far exceeding any 
to which, for the reasons stated above, architects can fairly 
lay claim. 

In reply to the above it may be observed that, although 
these arguments may be urged with considerable justice so far 
as the present exhibition space is concerned, they do not in any 
way account for the remarkably disproportionate representation 
on the body corporate to which attention has already been 
drawn. As to the possible influence of the Royal Academy 
upon present-day architecture, this must be to a great extent a 
matter of opinion. 

I should like, however, to submit one or two points for 
consideration. ‘To take the representation question. We may 
be said to live, to a large degree, in an age of hall-marks. In 
the case of the Academy its membership justly carries a con- 
siderable weight amongst the educated public, and it may be 
noticed that where matters of artistic concern come up for 
public discussion, the influence which may be wielded by those 
recognised amongst their fellows as leaders of their craft is 
considerable. It is therefore fair to assume that were architects 
represented in juster proportion an effect upon the lay mind 
would be produced which might result in considerable benefit 
in many ways. For instance, a phalanx of experienced archi- 
tects, strengthened with an authority and influence such as an 
institution like the Royal Academy can alone at present confer, 
might do much to direct public taste when questions arose 
affecting the preservation of our national monuments or the 
improvement of our cities. Scarcely a day passes that we do 


not see fresh symptoms of the injury which may be done to the 
most beautiful parts of the town by buildings whose repulsive 
design proclaim. them as the work of the sham. architect ; 
buildings which threaten, if their growth remain unchecked, to 
destroy much that is lovely and interesting in our city. It 
seems certain that. nothing but legal power will be able to pre- 
vent abuses of this kind being perpetrated. The body whose 
influence one would naturally look to be thrown into the scale 
in an effort to obtain some such means of reform would be the 
Royal Academy of Arts; but how can that body expect to 
command the necessary weight and respect when public matters 
architectural are in question whilst their own appreciation of 
the greatest of all the arts is shown by. a representation of three 
to thirty ? f ', 

Then with regard to exhibition space, the ,majority of those 
who patronise the Royal Academy. galleries, regarding with 
proper respect its authority and. judgment,: cannot but be 
affected in some degree by observing the subordinate position 
which architecture and all pertaining thereto occupies. To be 
convinced that this is the case one has only to: glance at the 
newspaper criticisms, which generally offer a fair reflection of 
the popular taste, and where architectural matters are either 
treated with grotesque ignorance or are passed over in silence. 

A still more far-reaching effect may be noticed in the 
tendency shown by the ;decorative arts during some years past 
to develop in directions entirely independent, of those great 
central principles, the disregard of whichis an invariable path to 
degeneration. For instance, decorative adjuncts as hangings 
and furniture, although advancing towards a higher standard of 
excellence day by day, often show, except in the very best work, 
a marked want of that simplicity and dignity which is desirable 
to produce an harmonious effect. It will be in the recollection 
of those who had the advantage of hearing Mr. Walter Crane 
in these rooms some little time since upon this subject, how 
closely the development of applied ornament had in the past 
been identified with architectural forms, and how that its 
beauty and fitness largely depended upon its recognition of the 


"principles governing the greater art. Of the truth of this we 


see evidences around us every day. To take one example, who 
has not deplored the present pitiful condition of the art of the 
goldsmith and the jeweller, in which the demand for novelty, 
uncontrolled by artistic principles, has resulted in the evolution 
of the silver racehorse and golden tennis racket ? 

Finally, there are signs on many sides of the awakening: of 
an intelligent interest in architecture, too steady and progres- 
sive to be treated as a passing fashion. The appearance recently 
of several handbooks for lay readers, and other. popular litera- 
ture of the same sort, is but one indication of this amongst 
many. Popular lectures upon architecture are now constantly 
being delivered in the principal towns in the kingdom, and 
appear to be received everywhere with interest and sometimes. 
with enthusiasm. The arrangements and. conveniences for 
visiting places of architectural interest are constantly im- 
proving, whilst the prominence given to architectural subjects. 
in the illustrated magazines, and the revival of artistic industries 
in country places are all signs too unmistakable to be ignored, 
and too important to be allowed to develop without an effort to 
inculcate sound principles by which alone they can be guided 
to successful and practical issues. 

In considering so far the present position of architecture at 
the Royal Academy and questions arising therefrom, I have 
tried to trace the causes which may have in the past helped to 
determine it, as well as some of the possible results arising 
therefrom, and have suggested how, in my humble judgment, 
the situation in question may be acting prejudicially towards 
the interests it might be supposed toserve. In endeavouring 
to emphasise the inequality of footing upon which our art 
apparently stands at the Academy, it was very far from my 
idea to ascribe any intentional want of appreciation on the part 
of the representatives of painting and sculpture. After all has 
been said, the plain fact remains that the R.A., by its traditions 
and constitution, is generally regarded as a painters’ body. 
Founded by our greatest painter under circumstances already 
referred to, architecture was doubtless sufficiently represented 
by the handful of men who figure in the original thirty-six. 
Starting thus as the Cinderella (if one may be pardoned the 
expression) of the community, and allowing for the. conserva- 
tive tendency which is our national characteristic, it is not 
altogether surprising that, lacking pressure from without, no 
considerable reform has taken place. 

We have noticed an objection likely to.be advanced 
against any claim by architects to more space, namely, that 
paintings and sculpture are the actual works of art exhibited, 
whereas the architects’ drawings are merely memoranda of 
achievements elsewhere. Let us now examine this objection, 
and see what justice lies within it. Fy 

Granting that the small number of miscellaneous drawings 
exhibited are not in themselves necessarily. works of art, it 1s 


| surely the very want of adequate space for a satisfactory show. 


which has brought about the present result. -Or, putting archi- 
tectural drawings aside, where are the representatives of the 
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other “Arts of Design” which the Academy lives to encourage, 
and which are as capable of bodily presence as subject-pictures 
themselves? I mean the painted-glass, wall-hangings, wood- 
work, metal-work, and other less-favoured but equally deserving 
children of the goddess of Art. 

So long as the public are annually shown what to the living 
reality is but a cave of dry bones, which they are taught by 
inference to believe represents the wonderful art of architec- 
ture, they are little likely to desire or even relish an enlarge- 
ment of its borders. It seems to us ludicrously perverse that 
architects’ drawings, which are, or should be, scientific diagrams, 
embodying instructions from the master for the guidance of the 
artisan, should have come to be regarded as representative of 
facts to which they in reality only act as the signposts. It 
would no doubt astonish those who thus mistake the substance 
for the shadow to assure them that to produce an adequate 
architectural exhibition it would not be absolutely necessary to 
show (except for curiosity) any drawings whatever, and further, 
that so far from one room being sufficient, nothing less than 
half the entire available gallery space would suffice to display 
exhibits relating to architecture that might easily be brought 
together. Is it then to be wondered at that under the present 
circumstances visitors pay their shillings to visit virtually only 
those rooms where the paintings are exhibited, and where they 
can see what, comparatively speaking, entertains them, and 
repair to the architectural room but for timely slumber or 
surreptitious refreshment ? 

It seems to us that this difficulty of space to some extent 
“touches the spot,” for to make an architectural exhibition 
satisfactory, ample room is a size gud non. As an example, let 
us take Mr. W. B. Richmond’s cartoons for the recently-com- 
pleted work in St. Paul’s Cathedral. These may be fine works 
of art, which, for want of a suitable gallery, architects and 
other artists may never have the profit of beholding. 

Again, what opportunity has one of seeing the drawings for 
stained-glass made by Burne-Jones or other masters, which are 
constantly going to enrich provincial towns, and the educating 


value of which, to those concerned in glass-painting, could. 


scarcely be over-estimated? The same would apply to Mr. 
Walter Crane’s charming wall-paper studies or Mr. W. Morris's 
exquisite fabrics. For the showing of these and a host of other 
beautiful things space is essential. This conclusion, if admitted, 
brings me to the second part of my subject, wherein I propose 
to discuss one or two ways by whick the difficulties I have indi- 
cated might possibly be met. 

My proposal is that the Royal Academy should organise an 
architectural exhibition on a more liberal basis than has perhaps 
been possible in the past. The annual winter exhibitions of 
old masters must have of late become somewhat difficult, owing 
to the supply of unexhibited works having naturally become 
exhausted. I would therefore respectfully suggest that, for the 
present, during alternate years, architectural exhibitions should 
take their place. I do not think that'this is an extravagant or 
impracticable suggestion. The first undertaking of the sort 
would naturally be in the nature of an experiment, but it is my 
firm conviction that it might become in time almost as popular 
as that which it would supersede. Such an exhibition might 
naturally fall under the immediate auspices of the distinguished 
architect members of the Academy; it would, of course, 
require careful discrimination and skilful organising, but given 
these there is some reason to hope that it would be found to 
interest a sufficiently large section of the community to justify 
its inauguration ; thus the Royal Academy might truly main- 
tain and further its mission, “ to encourage the arts of design,” 
and establish a centre of beneficial influence and general 
POteres ts 
_ One of the many results would probably be an appreciable 
impetus to the progress of the applied arts, owing to the 
accession of dignity and status that such a recognition on the 
part of the Royal Academy would confer, whilst the largeness 
of the field from which the objects exhibited could be selected 
would render it no difficult matter to fill the galleries whilst 
preserving a very high standard of excellence. The exhibition 
might include drawings, models and photographs of buildings, 
including the best of the students’ work of the year, architec- 
tural sculpture and modelling, wall and ceiling decorative 
painting, cartoons for frescoes, tapestry and  painted-glass, 
metal-work in its numerous applications, wood-carving, mosaics 
and inlays, hangings, furniture and gold and _ silversmiths’ 
work. & 4 

A useful series of lectures might be held during the 
exhibition dealing with the various industries represented, for 
the benefit of craftsmen, and’ given by the recognised masters 
of decorative and applied art.’ With Some management I con- 
ceive that these lectures might become a very attractive and 
infinitely useful adjunct and commentary to the exhibition. 

Other features, such as free evenings for working men and 
women, it might become possible to arrange, with every chance 
of their appreciation and success. I firmly believe: that with 
the regular holding of exhibitions such as the foregoing, the 
stony ignorance of architecture and want of appreciation shown 


to its professors, which has been a stumbling-block in the 
past, would give place to an intelligent interest in artistic 
pursuits ; that the labours of missionary societies, like the Art 
Workers’ Guild and the Home Arts and Industries Association 
and others, would receive a sensible impetus in their good work, 
and would recognise in such exhibitions a development and 
new manifestation, on a somewhat extended scale, of that which 
they have laboured so long and patiently to effect, namely, a 
popular interest in the fine arts. 

It is even possible that the Regent Street lamp-posts, the 
municipal presentation casket, the silver model yachts and five- 
barred gates, not to mention the jewelled tennis rackets of 
commerce, may, under such. benign influence, become as 
extinct as the dodo of tradition. Without indulging, however, 
in any such wild speculations as this, I believe that such an 
enterprise is actually possible, that there are sufficient indica- 
tions of support to justify it, and that the benefits conferred 
upon art would be not inconsiderable. 

As regards this proposed exhibition, there is a criticism 
which will naturally occur to many, and it is that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects would not receive in such a 
scheme that recognition of its authority and standing to which 
its position as representing the profession would entitle it, and 
this objection brings me to an alternative proposal, and to the 
final part of my subject. 

My other proposition is crudely and shortly that architects 
should withdraw from the present unequal partnership at Bur- 
lington House and establish themselves under an independent 
corporate authority or academy upon the basis, say, of the 
present Royal Institute of British Architects. I do not think 
that this is as wild’or revolutionary a suggestion as it may at 
the moment appear.- It is certainly no more essential that an 
academy or institute of architecture should be linked to one of 
painting than medicine to surgery or poetry to music. There 
might surely be expected such a support accorded to architec- 
ture now as was enjoyed by painting at the birth of the Royal 
Academy 130 years since. The beginnings of that now 
influential body were doubtless comparatively modest. Why 
should not the present Royal Institute of British Architects, 
with enlarged powers, extended support and under distin- 
guished patronage, commemorate the advance of architecture 
and decoration by starting an extended career of usefulness, 
commencing with the new century as the Royal Institute of 
Architecture? With new premises to keep pace with its 
growth of dignity, with a moral and financial support which it 
certainly might reasonably expect, the new Institute might 
wield an influence towards the advancing of the status of archi- 
tecture which at present, owing .to divided centres of authority, 
has not been possible. With a Government grant (not an 
altogether impossible dream), by means of donations and sub- 
scriptions from a wealthy and interested laity, from members’ 
subscriptions, and by means of the annual exhibitions, a sound 


financial foundation might be formed. We will not indulge in - 


idle speculations as to what’ exact powers our new Institute 
should possess, such as a compulsory examination for pro- 
ficiency and control over the artistic aspects of our streets and 
buildings, as well as over the sanitary. Whatever difference of 
opinion there might be against details of such a scheme, there 
is certainly such a wealth of able and cultivated men now in 
the profession as might, with carefully matured and united 
effort, bring it to maturity. 

May the time be nearly arrived when architects will 
organise to assert their right to a hearing in the artistic councils 
of the nation, to prove their worthiness to inherit the great 
traditions of the past, and by deeds and not by words to accom- 
plish the re-establishnient of the great craft in its position as 
head of ail the arts. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Masey for his address. That architecture was to a certain 
extent in an anomalous position he did not deny, and he thought 
that their art, as in relation to the other arts, was disproportion- 
ately represented. 

Mr. BERESFORD PITE seconded, and in the course of his 
remarks he pointed out that architecture owed much to the 
Royal Academy, and that recognition should be given to what 
the Academy had done and was doing for students of archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. BEALE said he thought the representation of architects 
in the Royal Academy was in proportion very fair. 

The PRESIDENT said he was aware how much good archi- 
tecture existed, but if the average work continued in its present 
position, the public could not be supposed to take much interest 
in architecture, and still less could the Academy be expected to 
allow architecture more representation than it already enjoyed. 

The vote was passed by acclamation, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


A Mezzotint by Prince Rupert, 7e Executioner of St. 
John the Baptst, was sold at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge’s rooms on Saturday for 300/, hy 
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PHILADELPHIA T-SQUARE CLUB. 


PROFESSIONAL > organisation, says the Evening 

Bulletin of Philadelphia, which possesses a large degree 
of influence among architects of Philadelphia and other cities 
is the T-Square Club. For some years it has been increasing 
both in numbers and importance; until now it occupies a 
position which enables it to go far in carrying out its original 
idea of raising architecture to a place in the allied arts. It has 
in its ranks all the younger architects, and it is aided by the 
active help which is lent by many of the older members. Its 
headquarters are a general rendezvous for architects who wish 
to know what each other is doing, and it has gone far towards 
creating the friendly feeling that should exist among all 
architects. 

About fifteen years ago a few architects of Philadelphia, who 
were enthusiastically devoted to their art, and who considered 
that its development was being retarded by lack of public 
appreciation, met in the office of one of their number. They 
earnestly desired to promote true cordiality among the archi- 
tects themselves, and to stimulate an interest in raising archi- 
tecture to a higherplane. Before that time each man had been 
working entirely for himself, and knew little of what his neigh- 
‘our was doing, or how well he could do it. Among those who 
were foremost in leading this forlorn hope in architecture were 
‘Walter Cope, John Stewardson and Lindley Johnson. And 
their labours have been rewarded. Not only did they begin a 
new era in architecture, but they have all attained that promi- 
nence and influence in their art that their early efforts promised. 
A striking proof of this is the success of the firm of Cope 
& Stewardson in receiving a medal at the World’s Fair in 
1893. They were the only firm in Pennsylvania who were so 
honoured. ; 

At this first meeting, at which an even dozen were present, 
it was decided to hold monthly competitions in design, the 
meetings to be held in rotation at the offices of the respective 
members. From this small beginning great things have arisen. 
The founders of the T-Square Club (the significance of the 
name is plain) were rewarded by seeing it progress from year 
to year, and never once depart from the idea which animated 
them, and which to this day is the first object the club has at 
heart, and it is no easy task the enthusiastic members have 
placed upon themselves. The self-imposed night work, un- 
remittingly pursued with aggressive eagerness and a genuine 
love for art, are the traditions which the younger men recall 
when hearing of the success of those who won mention when 
the club was younger. It is this feeling that causes many 
members to persevere for years without receiving a first 
mention. The memoriés of those who have gone are 
constantly before them and do not allow their determination to 
fail. And when at last their persistence has been rewarded, 
they feel that they have attained more than ordinary promotion 
in their art. The older members of the club still retain their 
interest in its welfare, and during the past few years have 
materially aided its progress by their co-operation. 

The T-Square Club has more than once shown its spirit of 
generosity and fairness. A notable example of this was its 
action during the recent controversy on the result of the experts’ 
report on the Fairmount Park Art Museum competition. A 
resolution was passed upholding the experts’ decision, which 
was read at a meeting of the Park Commissioners and entered 
upon their minutes. But for this action, which decided against 
local discrimination, it is possible that some one of the thirteen 
T-Square Club competitors would have won one of the prizes. 

Something entirely new in the way of architectural criticism 
has been recently devised by the offer of a medal for the best 
design in redesigning some conspicuously objectionable build- 
ing. Itis hoped by the club that this scheme may make those 
who see the published revision more discriminating in their 
architectural preferences. The last action of the club of unusual 
importance is an agreement just consummated with the Presi- 
dent of the Academy of the Fine Arts, whereby the club will 
take charge of the architecture exhibition which will be held 
under the club name in conjunction with the spring exhibition 
of painting at the Academy. 

The club has at present a membership of over 130, com- 
prising most of the architects of this city, both young and old, 
who are actuated by a genuine love of their art. Their work is 
continually in the best interests of the city and the public, and 
their methods are those of men who are working together 
unselfishly for the benefit of their, common welfare. It can 
easily be seen that their work and results are of permanent 
value in many directions. In other respects the club is a power 
visible in its influence on the. cultivation of architecture, both 
for its own sake and for a livelihood, in the education of the 
people and in the refining of the alied arts. 

One of the ends. for which the members of the club are per- 
sistently working is to bring architectural. development to a 
place of greater favour in public appreciation. They feel that 
if this is done and if the people begin. to recognise the place of 


architecture in the arts, it will have a great effect in improving 
the appearance of our municipality. 

‘The present officers of the club are Albert Kelsey, presi- 
sident ; Edgar V. Sellers, vice-president ; A. B. Lacey, secre- 
tary ; D. K. Boyd, treasurer, and. Walter Cope, William L. 
Price and Louis C. Hickman, members of the executive com- 
mittee. 


AMERICAN CONTRACTS.* 


CONTRACT, in the abstract, may be regarded as a 
condensed expression of civilisation. In it are contained 
forethought, clearness of conception and mutual confidence, 
that is, the qualities which distinguish civilised men and 
civilised communities from barbarians. Ever since history 
began, the people who have become great and prosperous have 
been distinguished by the precision with which contracts were 
made among them, and the strictness with which they were 
fulfilled, and the perfidious disregard of obligations has always 
been the mark of barbarism or decadence. The Romans, we 
might almost say, gained the mastery of the world against their 
will, because they were known to keep their promises to each 
other and to other people, and the corrupt communities of the 
ancient world, tired of mutual treachery, threw themselves 
under their protection, and they lost it when Satan had taught 
them the perfidies which had brought the rest of the world 
under their feet. It would be too much to say that the rigour 
with which contracts were observed by the Romans was always 
beneficent in its operation; the repeated struggles of the 
debtors against the ruin in which they were involved by the 
enforcement of their agreements with their creditors show that 
oppression could sometimes take on the mask of justice ; but it 
was generally some inequality of position or influence between 
the contracting parties which made such oppression possible, 
and it was in principle as true then as it is now, that the best 
development of character in the community, as well as in the 
individual, is to be found in guarding against all kinds of 
coercion or fraud in the making of contracts, and enforcing 
strictly those which are fairly entered into. 

The great principle which underlies the making of con- 
tracts, and which should never be lost sight of by those who 
wish to have them enforced, is that they must have a considera- 
tion ; that is, that something must be promised in return for 
something else. “A promise without a consideration is void,” 
says the law, and a mere promise to do, or give, or lend any- 
thing of value without the offer of something in return cannot 
be legally enforced, even though it may be in writing and 
signed by the parties. So strictly is this rule observed by the 


‘courts that the defence set up by counsel in actions upon a 


contract is, quite commonly, that the promise made in the 
contract was without a consideration—that is, was a promise 
to do or give something for which nothing was to be received 
in return, and was therefore void, and unless it appears that 
there was a real consideration, not a fictitious or pretended one, 
the court will set the contract aside. What the consideration 
is, so long as it is a real one, is not of much importance. A 
promise is a valid consideration for a promise, as, for example, 
in a contract of marriage, where both parties are bound by the 
promises that they make in consideration of reciprocal promises ; 
and any promise, payment or service, so long as it does not 
involve anything contrary to morality or the statute law or 
public welfare, is a good consideration for any other promise, 
payment or service. It is not even necessary that the con- 
sideration shall be equal in value to the thing given or promised. 
There is no law to prevent a man from selling his house for 
one dollar if he wishes, but the purchaser on those terms, if he 
tries to enforce his bargain, will have his conduct sharply 
scrutinised to see whether he has practised any deception or 
coercion or misrepresentation on the seller. If not, and if the 
latter is of age and of sound mind, the contract will be sus- 
tained. If it were discovered that fraud or coercion or mis- 
representation had been used, the contract would, on the 
application of the party injured, be set aside, whatever the 
consideration might have been, on the legal principle that 
“Fraud vitiates all contracts ;” and a bargain with a minor, 
or a person of unsound mind, cannot be enforced, except where 
the transaction concerns the purchase of the necessaries of 
life. 

An apparent exception to this rule is found in contracts 
under seal, but these papers are, in strict legal language, not 
contracts but deeds, and stand on a plane very different from 
that occupied by mere contracts. In all ages it has been 
customary to make certain formalities necessary for the accom- 
plishment of so grave an act as the alienation of real estate, 
and to this day land in civilised countries cannot be trans- 


* Read hefore the students of the Architectural Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, March 26, 1896, by Mr. T. M. Clark, of 
Boston, and published in the American Architect, 
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-ferred- without the preparation of a formal document, which 


must be signed, generally in the presence of witnesses, by the 
_party making the transfer, and sealed with what purports to be 
the impression of his signet-ring. This document is known as 
a deed, and the signer at the time of executing it often goes 
through the form of saying, “This is my free act and deed,” 
sometimes accompanying the words by placing his finger on 
the seal. An instrument executed with so much formality 
would presumably have been the subject of mature deliberation, 
and therefore may be considered as expressing the fixed and 
well-considered determination. of the party who has signed 
and sealed it. Of this mature consideration and decision, the 
sealing, which is an act of much greater formality than a sig- 
nature, is the sign, and it is for this reason that all documents 
making conveyances or promises which are solemnised, so to 
spéak, by the seal of the party making the conveyance or 
promise are classed together as.deeds and are given certain 
legal privileges over those which are simply signed. Among 
these privileges is the exemption of a sealed promise from any 
mention of a consideration. An ordinary contract is so easily 
and lightly made that there is always danger of misunderstand- 
ing, and the requirement that a consideration must be shown 
for every promise is simply a wise provision of the law for 
ascertaining that the person making the agreement really meant 
to exchange definite benefits. Here the solemnity of affixing 
the seal shows that the signer was not indulging in mere idle 
talk in making the promise to which he attaches his name and 
seal, and it is not necessary, in order to ascertain whether he 
made it in good faith, to inquire into the matter of a considera- 
tion which he may have had his reasons for not mentioning. 
Hencé the law holds that the seal itself “imports a considera- 
tion,” and it is not necessary to show any consideration to 
enforce any promise made in a document properly sealed and 
delivered. In England a curious illustration is to be found of 
the peculiar solemnity imparted to a contract by the seal 
in the ruling, which is made by some judges, that a 
contract under seal cannot be .revoked or modified by 
another. contract not under seal. Where a _ contractor 
had agreed, under seal, to have a building completed by 
a certain day, and the owner had requested him to postpone 
the undertaking, and he had consented to do so, he was held 
not to have been excused from his contract ; and another con- 
tractor, who had. promised under seal to build two houses and 
have them done bya certain day, and who had agreed in 
writing with the owner on an extension of time, was unable to 
recover the agreed price in an action on the contract because 
he had not finished the houses within the time originally con- 
tracted for, the court holding that the sealed contract had not 
been performed, and that the subsequent agreement, not being 
under seal, could not modify the previous one. 


With us the seal is not of such virtue ; and, although a seal 


attached to each signature in a contract imports a considera- 
tion for all the promises in it, and makes it unnecessary to 
prove the consideration, it does’ not permit the parties from 
making verbal modifications of their agreement. 

Where the intention of the parties is not attested by the 
formality of the seal, the law only requires, after ascertaining 
that some consideration was to be given for each promise, to 
know what the agreement really was, in order to enforce it; 
and it makes, in ordinary cases, no distinction whatever between 
written and oral agreements, holding that a man’s word is just 
as sacred as a written and. signed paper. Although, however, 
this is the theory of the law, which will be applied whenever a 
court can ascertain without doubt what the agreement was, 
there is, with oral contracts, often’ difficulty in ascertaining 
their precise terms, if the parties to them should happen 
subsequently to differ in their recollection of what was said. 
Perhaps the majority of lawsuits spring from the forgetfulness 
of parties to oral contracts about what they said in making 
their agreement, and the law recognises this human weakness 
by the provisions known as the Statutes of Frauds and Limita- 
tions, which expressly say that promises of certain important 
classes, such as those relating to the purchase or sale of real 
estate, to services not to be performed within a year and some 
other matters, shall not be binding unless made in writing and 
signed by the “party to be charged.” ‘As in all other matters, 
the courts lean in interpreting these statutes towards the main- 
tenance of the sacredness of contracts, however made, and any 
signed memorandum of an agreement, from which it can be 
ascertained what it was, is sufficient to. satisfy the law, and it is 
not usually necessary to have the consideration mentioned in 
the memorandum, if there really was a consideration, which 
can be proved otherwise. 

Apart from forgetfulness’ as to what was said in making an 
agreement, disputes often arise in connection with both oral 
and’ written contracts from other causes. The most serious of 
these is usually the circumstance that the parties did not under- 
stand each” other-when they made the contract, so that. one 
thought he was agreeing to’ do a certain,thing, while the other 
supposed he Was’promising to* do ‘something else ; the next in 
importance is the failure of the parties to think of and provide 


for all the matters incidental to the performance of their agree- 
ment, and the last is the intentional misleading df one of the 
parties by the other. 

(To be concluded.) 


TESSERZ. 
The Play-Impulse in Art. 


CHANCE word of Kant’s, “that art compared with labour 
may be considered as a play,” is the origin of Schiller’s 
play-impulse, a term nowhere used by Kant. But Kant’s 


.“ Critique of the Judgment” furnishes us with remarks like the 


following :—“ Every form of objects of sense (both of the 
external and, mediately, of. the internal) is either shape or play ; 
in the latter case, either play of shapes (in space, posture and 
dance), or play of perceptions (in time).” And again Kant 
says :—‘ To make a distinction between art and labour, the 
one may be called free, the other paid. We regard the first as 
subserving a design only as play, that is, as an occupation in 
itself agreeable ; but the second, as a task imposed, that is, as 
an occupation in itself disagreeable, and only attractive 
through its ‘result, which is the pay.” In another place he 
writes: —“ Oratory is the art which carries on a business of the in- 
tellect as a free play of the imagination ; poetry that which 
conducts a free play of the imagination as a business of the 
intellect.” There are several other passages, particularly in the 
“ Analysis of the Sublime,” where Kant makes free use of this 
idea of play as a mental disposition. Schiller has erected it 
into a theory, and the play-impulse is the chief nerve of his 
zesthetic system. Let us suppose that any moment we should 
have the twofold experience of perception and of reflection, 
and should exist as matter and spirit, we should have at that 
moment a complete intuition of our humanity. It would 
evolve the play-impulse ; the word play indicating all that is 
neither internally nor externally contingent nor constrained, 
The play-impulse is not entirely the desire for amusement, as 
displayed in the sports of different nations, nor the faculty of 
humour, in which, by the way, Schiller is curiously deficient. 
But all these are but single phases of the play-impulse, which 
is equivalent to man esthetically developed; it indicates a 
nature whose two tendencies are poised, and have a mutual 
and harmonious operation. The esthetic art-impulse will 
never unfold itself if the play-impulse has not first become 
active. With us in England it is, on the contrary, most em- 
phatically “all work and no play.” Our life is hard, austere 
and thoroughly empirical. 


Pliny’s Laurentine Villa. 


The villa was approached by an avenue of plane trees lead- 
ing toa portico, in front of which was a xystus divided into 
flower-beds by borders of box. This xystus formed a terrace, 
from which a grassy slope, ornamented with box-trees cut into 
the figures of animals and forming two lines opposite to one | 
another, descended till it was lost in the plain, which was 
covered with acanthus. Next to the portico was an atrium, 
smaller and plainer than the corresponding apartment in a 
town house. In this respect Pliny’s description is at variance 
with the rule of Vitruvius, and the villa at Pompeii also has 
no atrium. It would appear from Cicero that both arrange- 
ments were common. Next to theatrium in Pliny’s Laurentine 
villa was a small elliptic peristyle. The intervals between the 
columns of this peristyle were closed with talc windows, and 
the roof projected considerably, so that it formed an excellent 
retreat in unfavourable weather. The open space in the centre 
of this peristyle seems often to have been covered with moss 
and ornamented with a fountain. Opposite to the middle of 
this peristyle was a pleasant cavaedium, and beyond it an 
elegant triclinium, standing out from the other’ buildings, with 
windows or glazed doors in the front and sides, which thus 
commanded a view of the grounds and of the surrounding 
country, while behind there was an uninterrupted view through 
the cavaedium, peristyle, atrium and portico into the xystus 
and the open country beyond. 


William Blake and Correggio, 


There is a righteousness overmuch in taste which can only 
end in sheer affectation, and against the mischief of which the 
appeal must be to our eyes and to common sense. No painter 
ever spread more of the purest light of heaven ’over the objects 
he painted than Correggio. If what he shows us by that light 
is not heavenly ; if, as Fuseli says, ‘““he could build heaven, but 
he could not people it,” the light itself which he drew down is 
not degraded. The difficulty is to separate in our minds 
qualities which we see united in particular styles: of art, and 
which we are therefore so apt to imagine cannot and must ‘not 
be separated. It was a want of the power of doing this that 
made Blake exclaim, “Correggio is a soft’ and effeminate; and 
therefore a most cruel, demon, whose whole ‘delight is to causé 
endless labour to whoever suffers him to enter his mind. The 
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truth is, Blake had attempted the imitation of those natural 
qualities of art so often denounced as ornamental and sensual ; 
he had suffered, as he said, from “temptations and perturba- 
tions,” destructive of “imaginative power by means of that 
infernal machine called chiaroscuro, in the hands of Venetian 
and Flemish demons who hate the Roman and Florentine 
schools.”. These temptations led him to experiments in which 
he failed, and by a consequence which he did not see he failed 
in an adequate expression of his conceptions, many of which 
are beautiful, and all the emanations of one of the purest and 
most sincere of minds; while Stothard, a far greater, because, 
as a painter, afar wiser man than Blake, by availing himself 
of the assistance of everything excellent in previous art, which 
his correct mind could always separate from the objectionable 
in subject or expression, has left a rich legacy to his country 
of the true, the pure, the playful, the graceful and the sacred, 
enshrined in a style, not faultless certainly, but his own, and 
under the direction of a most refined taste. 


Early Christian Art. 

Christian art was checked in its earliest stages by the dread 
of idolatry, and it seems from this fear that the first Christian 
artists refrained, or were prohibited, from any attempt to intro- 
duce representations of the real person of our Saviour into their 
works, Another reason for this is supposed to have resulted 
from a literal construction of the passage in Isaiah in which it 
is said, “ He hath no form nor comeliness, and when we shall 
see Him there is no beauty that we should desire Him.” The 
figurative image of the Good Shepherd was therefore adopted ; 
at other times a lamb or a vine were the types resorted to, and 
even Orpheus alluring the beasts of the forest by the sound of 
his lyre became, though less frequently, a type of Christ teach- 
ing. This system of typical representation accounts for the 
frequent preference of subjects from the Old Testament. 
Abraham, in the act of sacrificing Isaac, alluded to the one 
great sacrifice; the rock struck by Moses was “the spiritual 
rock, the stream, the well of salvation,” and the ascension of 
Elijah to heaven the ascension of our Lord. This system was 
adopted also by Michel Angelo in the Sistine Chapel—where 
Christ appears only as the Judge of the World—and Raphael, 
in the frescoes of the Vatican, complimented the Popes Julius II. 
and Leo X. by typical allusions to passages in their lives. The 
subjects in which he has done this were no doubt suggested to 
him, and not perhaps such as he would have chosen, but the 
skill with which he has managed the unavoidable anachronisms 
cannot be too highly praised. 


Stained-Glass. 
_. Astained-glass window, being an integral part of a building, 
should have an architectonic character. It is evident that all 
attempts to treat a subject upon a transparent medium, such as 
glass, must fail if the laws proper to pictures, Zev se, which are 
executed on an opaque one, are observed. A man with light 
shining through him is intolerable to common sense. In 
stained-glass works we must confine ourselves, therefore, to 
suggestive and conventional modes of representation. The 
instructive ends of art may be served as well by this as by 
another method. Architectonic treatment in glass has an un- 
expected advantage over that proper to pictures. Thus, as itis 
desirable to banish all ideas of imitation from the execution of 
such works, we must abandon the representation of objects 
upon more than a single, or at most two, planes ; the aid, as 
well as the shackles, of linear and aerial perspective are to be 
ignored ; and the work should present itself in the self-abne- 
gating way which characterises fine bas-reliefs, in which many 
planes of representation are inadmissible ; or, more aptly to 
compare one class of works with another, stained-glass should 
be as a mosaic made transparent and brilliant, one of the offices 
of which is to diffuse splendidly hued light in a building. Now 
for the advantage referred to as unexpected. Freed from 
the laws of perspective, the designer is at liberty to treat 
his subject independently, and legitimately may, for the pur- 
pose of emphasising any particular point of his composition, 
represent the figuré on which that particular point depends on 
a scale and in a position wholly inadmissible in_ other 
developments of art. It is obvious that, as a window is 
intended to be seen from a great distance, the opportunity 
thus offered is of considerable importance. The long space of 
a lancet-opening may be filled with figures in tiers one above 
another, and yet all these figures may be proper to a common 
theme ; the principal figure may stand at the top, many feet 
above the heads of others connected with it ; it may be glorified, 
should that be needful, by emphatic colouring ; it may even be 
on a larger scale than its companions, and yet not offend. The 
main point in such designs being to tell the story effectively to 
a distant spectator, all detail, all verisimilitude being denied, 
and but little even of the aid of facial expression being to be 
reckoned on, it is evident that we must give to the painter in 
glass all possible freedom and scope for the execution of his 
task, A window, being removed from the pictorial category 
altogether, is, of Course, not to be iudged of asa picture. It 


will suggest itself to the reader that in the freedom thus claimed 
for the artist in glass he must find great help, which is denied 
to those who adapt mere pictorial treatment to an unapt service. 
A group of figures, depicted on the rigid pictorial plan in many 
planes, is in glass-painting confused, and lacks emphasising 
power for its principal element. These are, broadly speaking, 
the principles of design adopted in stained-glass works by the 
most able ancient and modern artists—those who perceive that 
the art lives under conditions of its own, and will never flourish 
healthily while it mocks the success of another art. These are 
the principles upon which the splendid windows dating from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were wrought. 


Gibbs’s Churecnes. 


The first edifice which he built in London was one that 
could not fail to make a powerful impression in his favour. The 
portico of St. Martin’s Church for utility, compact beauty and 
perfect unity of combination, is yet unsurpassed in the Metro- 
polis ; and though in other respects the exterior is not so excel- 
lent, being deficient in light and shade, and the steeple inclines 
to be heavy—yet on the whole it forms a noble work, not un- 
worthy of Wren in his brightest days. The interior of the 
church is a perfect picture of architectural beauty and neatness 
of accommodation. All the parts are nicely distributed and 
nothing can be added and nothing can be taken away. It is 
complete in itself and refuses the admission of all other orna- 
ment. Gibbs perceived how injurious the sculpture of West- 
minster Abbey was to the internal splendour of the pile, and 
planned St. Martin’s with so much care that the sister art can- 
not find space to stick up even a cherub’s head and wings. 
The chief charm of the structure, nevertheless, lies in the 
portico. Few men.of science who have written on art, with 
the exception of Chambers, speak well of this magnificent 
work. The multitude—to make amends—admire it much, 
and the rudest clown, who sees it for the first time, stands and 
wonders, and goes home and talks about it. Some architects 
contemptuously say we may see its prototype in the portico of 
the Pantheon at Rome; forgetting that, if it comes to this kind 
of criticism, one portico begot all that followed—some better, 
some worse—like a succession of hereditary kings. The 
columns of the Roman portico are composed of solid blocks of 
oriental granite, 52 feet high, exclusive of base and capital ; 
those of the British portico are of common stone, and measure 
only 33 feet 3 inches inclusive. Both, indeed, are of the 
Corinthian order, and the number of columns alike, but the 
proportions are not precisely the same. Chambers was so 
greatly pleased with St. Martin’s Church that he presump- 
tuously compared it to the Parthenon; but for this he is 
rebuked by his editor. “Artists,” says Gwilt, “who ever saw 
an antique temple or read Vitruvius know that St. Martin’s 
Church, though one of the best in London, is no more than a 
very inferior imitation of the Greek prostyle temple, and will 
not enter into the slightest degree of comparison with the 
chaste grandeur, the dignified simplicity and the sublime effect 
of the Parthenon.” Architecture, at the best, is only successful 
imitation ; Classic works have supplied, and are still supplying 
much that our artists claim reputation from, and if the portico 
of St. Martin’s Church is so unworthy of comparison with the 
divine originals, what tasteless bunglers must they be who have 
never yet had the sense to purloin anything better? The 
church was finished in 1726, and cost 30,000/., and we may 
safely ask whether anything so good has been erected sincé 
for double the money? The next work of Gibbs, the church of 
St. Mary in the Strand, is by means so successful an effort. It 
wants massive grandeur, and is composed of a multitude of 
little parts, which, though all united, and that skilfully enough, 
into a perfect whole, produce no impression of simplicity or 
true beauty. The body of the church, though far from lofty, 
is broken into two parts,.and the spire exhibits tier succeeding 
tier of Roman architecture, though the shape requires some- 
thing more akin to the Gothic or Chinese. The desire of 
rendering his work complete, which distinguishes the church of 
St. Martin’s, is carried to excess here; there are too many 
breaks, too many architraves and far too many mouldings and 
ornaments for an edifice which aspires after Classic severity. 
Favourable critics say the situation precluded grand masses of 
architecture, and that he did well in calling in the aid of. 
ornament to produce effect. To be fine without being elegant 
is, however, no unusual fate, and Walpole says that the church’ 
in the Strand is “a monument of the piety more than of the’ 
taste of the nation.” 


Sir Henry Wotton’s Theorems of the Arch. 


(1) All matter, unless impeded, tends to the centre of the 
earth in a perpendicular line, or descends perpendicularly 
downwards, (2) All solid materials, as bricks, stones, &c., 
moulded in their common rectangular form, if laid in numbers 
one by the side of another in a level row and their extreme 
ends sustained between two supporters, all the pieces between 
will necessarily sink, even by their own natural gravity ; and 
must much more if they are pressed down, or suffer any 
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pressure by a superincumbent weight ; because their sides 
being parallel, they have room to descend perpendicularly 
without impediment, according to the former theorem ; there- 
fore, to make them stand, either their figure or their position 
must be altered. (3) Stones, bricks or other materials being 
figured cuneatim, z.e. wedge-wise, somewhat broader above 
than below, and laid in a level row with their two extremes 
supported as in the preceding theorem, and pointing all to the 
same centre ; none of the pieces between can sink till the sup- 
porters or butments give way, because they want room in that 
situation to descend perpendicularly. But this is a weak struc- 
ture, because the supporters are subject to too much impulsion, 
especially where the line is long ; for which reason this form 
of straight arches is seldom used but over doors and windows 
where the line is short. Therefore, in order to fortify the work 
the figure of the materials must not only be changed but the 
position of them too, as will appear in the following theorem. 
(4) If the materials be shaped wedge-wise and disposed in the 
form of a circular arch and pointing to some centre, in this case 
neither the pieces of the said arch can sink downwards for want 
of room to descend perpendicularly, nor can the supporters or 
abutments of this arch suffer somuch violence as in the preceding 
platform ; for the roundness, or rather convexity, will always 
make the incumbent weight rather rest upon the supporters 
than heave or shove them outwards; whence this corollary 
may be fairly deduced, that the safest or most secure of all the 
arches above-mentioned is the semicircular ; and of all vaults, 
the hemispherical although not absolutely exempted from some 
natural imbecility (which is the sole prerogative of perpendicular 
lines and right angles), as has been observed by Bernardino 
Baldi, abbot of Guastalla, in his commentary upon Aristotle’s 
“ Mechanics ;” where, by the way, it is to be noted that when any 
thing is demonstrated mathematically to be weak, it is much 
more so mechanically, errors always occurring more easily in 
the management of gross materials than in lineal designs. 
(5) As semicircular arches, or hemispherical vaults, raised on 
the whole diameter, are the strongest and securest by the pre- 
ceding theorem, so they are also the most beautiful, which, 
keeping precisely to the same height, are yet distended one- 
fourteenth part longer than the said diameter ; which addition 
of width will contribute greatly to their beauty without 
diminishing anything considerable of their strength. How- 
ever, it is to be observed that, according to geometrical strict- 
ness, in order to have the strongest arches they must not be 
portions of circles, but of another curve, called the catenaria, 
the nature of which is such that a number of spheres disposed 
in this form will sustain each other and form an arch. 


Artificial Echoes. 


Elliptical parabolical figures sometimes in the form of vaults 
were believed to have been erected to produce artificial echoes. 
Blanc, in his “ Echometry,” at the end of his first book of the 
sphere, teaches the method of making an artifical echo. 
Vitruvius relates that in divers parts of Greece and Italy there 
were brazen vessels artfully ranged under the seats of the 
theatres, to render the sound of the voices of the actors more 
clear and make a kind of echo, by which means the whole 
audience might hear with ease and pleasure. In echoes, the 
place where the speaker stands is called the “centrum phoni- 
cum,” and the object or place which returns the voice “ centrum 
phonicampticum.” At the sepulchre of Metella, wife of Crassus, 
was an echo which repeated what a man said five times. And 
authors mention a tower at Cyricus where the echo was 
repeated seven times. 


The Institute and its Finances. 


SIR,—Members of the Institute may recollect that last year 
Mr. Frederick Todd and myself, as auditors appointed by the 
Institute, presented a report on the financial condition of that 
body, which, because we recommended certain economies in the 
administration, the Council declined to publish with their 
own advanced report, and that therefore the members generally 
were kept in ignorance of our report until the evening of the 
annual general meeting, when, of course, it was too late to be of 
any service. 

This year (having been again appointed auditors) we care- 
fully abstained from recommending economies, and confined 


ourselves in our report to the endeavour to make clear to the % 


members the real financial condition of the Institute, and to 
solve as far as possible some of the enigmas which appear to 
be inseparable from an officially prepared document. 
went further, and qualified our certificate of examination by a 
reference to our report as auditors attached thereto. We also 


We | 


wrote to the Council and pointed out that our report should, to 
be of service, appear side by side with the Council’s report, so 
that members might be in a position to discuss the subject with 
intelligence at the annual general meeting next Monday 
evening. 

It will scarcely be believed that, notwithstanding our decided 
requests for publication, the Council have suppressed our report 
from that which they have just sent to every member, merely 
making a note to the effect that it will be brought before the 
members next Monday. 

The reason of this is obvious. Our report is hardly pleasant 
reading to an extravagant Council ; the balance, a heavy one, is 
on the wrong side of the account, and the meeting next 
Monday being confined to members only, reporters not being 
admitted, the Council will be able to concentrate a report of 
the criticisms on its tactics to its own Journal edited by itself, 
and as it has practically re-elected itself for another year, we 
may look forward hopefully for a further increase in the balance 
under the head of “ deficit.” 

It must be distinctly borne in mind that the auditors are 
elected by the Institute, and not by the Council, and that the 
by-law clearly states that the auditors are to report to the 
Institute. It is, therefore, to my mind an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with our prerogative on the part of the Council to sup- 
press our report, and I trust that members who have the best 
interests of the corporate body at heart will attend the meeting 
next Monday evening, and support me in the endeavour to prove 
to the Council that they are not at liberty to play as they please 
with men selected by the Institute to perform a specific duty.— 
I am, your obedient servant, WM. WOODWARD. 

13 Southampton Street, Strand: 

April 28, 1896. 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition in the Champ de Mars, Paris, contains 
1,265 paintings, 528 designs, engravings and water-colours, 151 
works in sculpture, 425 examples of art workmanship and 43 
architectural drawings. In the Salon the total number is 4,850. 

Mr. W. Eyre Walker was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours on Monday. 


Mr. Arthur Rigg, past president, will, at the meeting of 
the members of the Society of Engineers on Monday, the 4th 
inst , read a paper on “ Hydraulic Rotative Engines.” 

The Total Valuation of the administrative county of 
London is 35,833,468/., an increase of 1,611,6292, or nearly 
5 per cent. on the valuation of 1895. Of this sum 264,000/. 
represents the increased valuation of the City, an increase of 
rather more than 6 per cent. on last year’s valuation. HGS 


A Portrait of Lord Napier and Ettrick, and replica, 
painted by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., are to be presented to 
Lady Napier and Ettrick and’ to the county’of Selkirk by the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Lord Polwarth, on behalf of the sub- 
scribers, on May 6. 

The Corporation of Dover have received an offer of 
50,co> volumes and 89,000 prints, together with a quantity of 
coins, fossils and pottery, from an anonymous gentleman, for 
the proposed public library in Dover, on condition that the 
donor should be honorary librarian for life with an annuity of 
1007. The offer was referred to a committee of inspection. 

A New Church at Taunton, to cost 60,000/, has been 
proposed as the most fitting memorial of the late Archdeacon 
Denison. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has promised 500/. towards the restora- 
tion of the tower of St. Leonard’s Church, Malton, whichis in a 
dangerous condition. 

The London School Board possess 272 pianos. In forty- 
one schools there are two in each, and in four schools three 
in each Itis proposed that pianos be supplied to all infant 
schools, but that not more than fifty instruments are to be 
purcased in a year. 

An Exhibition of English furniture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries will be opened at the Bethnal Green 
Museum at Whitsuntide. Mr. C. Purdon Clarke has the. 
arrangements of the collebtions. 


The Archbishop of York and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have promised 500/. each towards the cost of a new 
church at Bishopsthorpe, which has been the official residence 
of the archbishops for over 600 years. 

The National Gallery will be opened on Sunday next 
during the same time as the South Kensington Museum. 

The Works Committee of the Birmingham City Council 
will, on Tuesday, present a report recommending a rearrange- 
ment of the duties now devolving upon Mr. W. S. Till, as city 
surveyor and engineer, whereby Mr. Till shall retain the office 
of city engineer only in a consulting capacity, at a reduced 
salary of 50c/. per annum, and to authorise the appointment of. 
a City surveyor at a salary of 500/. per annum. 
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InN one sense it is satisfactory to find a jury agreeing 
that the issuing of a black-bordered list of workmen who 
were obnoxious to the members of the Building Trades 
Federation was malicious, and Mr. Justice Hawkins could 
therefore make an order for a perpetual injunction against 
the publication of it. But, on the other hand, there was 
nothing said or done which is likely to frighten the trades 
unionists who were the inspirers of the so-called 
“TROLLOPE’s Black List.” In fact, Mr. Ropson, the 
counsel for the defendants, took up the position of an 
aggrieved party. He maintained that, as trades unions 
were legalised institutions, the authorities were warranted 
in adopting all measures which were necessary for their 
efficiency. Indeed, if the black list had not been exhibited 
accidentally in a public-house or two, it is not impossible 
the case would have ended in favour of the Federation. 
The judges may declare that a man has a right to earn his 
living by honest work, although he does not belong to a 
trade society, but so long as the society can cause a sort of 
revolution in order to keep the man idle, or to force him 
to appear as a penitent before the society’s tribunal, 
judicial declarations seem to be of little use.’ In 
the Middle Ages judges spoke in the same way, 
but the secret societies contrived to revenge them- 
selves on obnoxious people. Messrs. TROLLOPE faithfully 
carried out the agreement to be impartial in employing 
unionists and non-unionists, but when a workman is to be 
punished it is easy to create an excuse, and the allegation 
which gave rise to the strike was as ridiculous as the one 
used by the wolf against the lamb. The case proves that 
strikes can be arranged and immense losses inflicted on 
employers and others with impunity, for beyond paying 
their own costs no punishment could be meted out to the 
defendants. ‘The jury, it is true, awarded damages amount- 
ing to 500/, but they might as well have awarded five 
millions or five farthings. No damages will ever be paid 
by the Federation. It is time the subject obtained some 
consideration from the Legislature. The black list was the 
worst kind of libel, for it incited ignorant men to punish a 
couple of workmen who were declared guilty of indifference 
to the authority of the Federation. Yet the authors are 
allowed to escape, while if a printer of a newspaper happens 
to put a name of a singer out of place he is mulcted in 
damages and costs. Treat the authors of the black list as 
libellers or’ senders of threatening letters, and there will 
then be some chance of workmen becoming free; as it is 
at present, all the law does is to punish the victims by com- 
pelling them to bring useless actions in the courts. Per- 
petual injunctions are of little use after the mischief is 
done. 


On Friday last revised working rules for bricklayers in 
the London district were agreed upon by the Central 
Association of Master Builders of London and the Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’ Society. There are to be fifty working 
hours during forty weeks, forty-seven hours during six 
weeks and forty-four hours during six weeks. The present 
rate of wages is to be advanced one halfpenny per hour. 
Overtime when worked at the request of employers, but not 
otherwise, shall be paid at the following rates, namely, 
from leaving-off time until 8 P.M, time and a quarter; 
from 8 p.M. to 10 P.M., time and a half; after 10 P.M, 
double time. No overtime shall be reckoned until each 
full day has been made, except where time is lost by 
stress of weather. On Saturday the pay for overtime, from 
noon to 4 P.M., shall be time anda half, and after 4 P.M., 
and Sunday, double time. Christmas Day shall be paid 
for the same as Sunday. Workmen engaged on a night 
gang shall be paid one penny per hour in addition to the 
ordinary rate of wages. One hour’s notice to be given or 
one houtr’s time be paid by either side, on determining an 
engagement. All wages due to be paid at the expiration 
-of such notice, or walking time if sent to yard. In the 
event of more than ro per cent. of the workmen of the 


| trade employed at the job giving notice to leave during 


any one day (except Saturday), they are not to be entitled 


| to receive their money until noon on the following day. 


Men who are sent from the shop or job, including those 
engaged in London and sent to the country, are to be 
allowed as expenses 6@. per day for any distance over six 
miles from the shop or job, exclusive of travelling expenses, 
time occupied in travelling and lodging money. Payment 
of wages is to commence at noon or as soon thereafter as 
practicable on Saturday, and be paid on the job. But if 
otherwise arranged, walking time at the rate of three miles 
per hour to be allowed to get to the pay-table at twelve 
noon. Employers are to provide where practicable and 
reasonable a suitable place for the workmen to have their 
meals on the works, with a labourer to assist in preparing 
them. Wages earned after leaving-off time on Friday and 
Saturday only shall be kept in hand as back time. The 
term “London district” is to mean twelve miles radius 
from Charing Cross. If application be made to any em- 
ployer by the central committee of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society to discharge any workman on the ground 
that such workman is obnoxious, and the employer refuses 
to accede, no strike shall be sanctioned, but the question 
shall be referred to the decision of the Board of Concilia- 
tion. But no such application shall be made in conse- 
quence of such workman belonging or not belonging to any 
trade society. Six months’ notice on either side shall 
terminate the foregoing rules. 


THE German Emperor was present on Saturday on 
occasion of the meeting held to commemorate the two 
hundredth anniversary of the Berlin Academy of Arts. He 
expressed confidence that the artists of the present day 
would devote their energy to the cultivation of art in a truly 
artistic spirit, ard find a worthy abode for it among the 
academic youth. It was for artists to guard the sacred fire 
and feed the flame with their enthusiasm. If they, as the 
true and appointed servants of art, held fast to the ideals 
handed down to them, they might ever rely upon his pro- 
tection and goodwill. In conclusion, His Majesty expressed 
the wish that the Academy might continue to develop in 
coming centuries, and that fine art might increasingly 
flourish as one of the richest blessings of the Fatherland. 


THE Germans are in advance of most people in all that 
relates to education. It is only among them that courses 
of lectures could be arranged for the study of archzeology 
by schoolmasters, The Bavarian and Hessian authorities 
have arranged for a course in common, which is to com- 
mence in Wurzburg on the 26th inst., and which will last 
fora week. The advantage of having participation of the 
two countries is, that a district on both sides of the boundary 
between them can be studied under the direction of the 
archzeologists who are most intimately acquainted with the 
places. The Taunus, Saalburg and Aschaffenburg districts 
will be among those visited. There will be opportunities 
for studying in the country and museums examples of 
various ages, and from the eminence of the lecturers it is 
anticipated that within a week a large amount of knowledge 
will be obtained. The benefit of archzological knowledge 
to teachers is manifest, for it will enable them to explain 
many things which otherwise would be mysteries to their 
students, and by creating a general interest in the subject 
acts of vandalism are likely to be avoided. If in French 
schools archeological subjects were occasionally referred to, 
however briefly, would the Breton dolmens be sold to any- 
one who cares to buy them for tombstones ? 


THE French have reason to be proud of the Suez Canal, 
but although it was opened in 1869 there is no painting of 
the event in any of the public galleries of France. M. Riou 
was in Egypt at the time, and the Kuepive then asked him 
to make drawings of the ceremony. Recently the French 
Minister of Fine Arts has commissioned a painting from 
M. Riou to be derived from the drawings. It could not, 
however, be completed in time for exhibition in the Salon, 
and thus a further delay is imposed before it can be seen 
by the public. 


e 


is The Shepherdess, by Mr. FILDEs. 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 
N impartial observer after studying the pictures in the 
A Royal Academy should be excused if he recurred 
to the motto which he read on the title-page of his 
catalogue on entering, ‘‘To show mankind the unchange- 
able heart of truth,” and after the manner of the mocking 
PILATE asked, ‘‘What is truth, and whereabouts in the 
galleries is the unchangeable heart of it to be discovered ?” 
Inapposite mottoes are common enough on the catalogues, 
but never was one less suited to the present collection of 
pictures than that derived from the old Eleatic, PARMENIDES. 
If the multitude of paintings can be said to have any 
characteristic it is in their diversity, and that not merely in 
subjects but in principles. How many are there among 
them which can be said to be such transcripts of nature as 
to be entitled to be called truthful? There never was a 
year within our recollection when the individuality, license, 
liberty, or whatever word is used to express the indiffer- 
ence to any law that is recognised as binding on all, was 
more apparent than in 1896, and in the hundred and 
twenty-eighth exhibition. There can be no doubt that the 
variance which is apparent on all the walls is one of the 
causes of the disagreeableness of the exhibition as a whole. 
Another cause is the vast number of portraits. Painters 
who avoided that class of work are compelled to undertake 
portraiture, owing to the difficulty of finding purchasers for 
figure-pieces and landscapes. This year the proportion of 
works which can have interest only for the subjects or their 
friends is beyond precedent. The public cannot be 
expected to be satisfied when they find so much wall-space 
devoted to the portraits of men, women and children (and, 
we might add, dogs and horses) that are strangers to them. 
In the majority of cases, too, the sitters cannot be said 
to be endowed with beauty, which everywhere is a title to 
consideration. It is, of course, advantageous to the 
painters to have portraits exhibited, for that is tacitly 
understood when a commission is given, but some con- 
sideration should be offered to the desires of visitors. 
Owing to the peculiarity of this year’s exhibition it would 
be vain to attempt any classification of the pictures. The 
artists themselves would: probably be unable to agree in 
many cases, and ‘the ordinary visitor would not have the 
patience to seek out the representatives of a class amidst 
such a medley. What will be desired by most people 
after a short experience of the galleries is to get over the 
visit with the least delay, in the hope that they may not 
again have a like experience. -An. analytical survey would 
therefore be useless, and the better way will be to accept 
the inevitable, and glance at the rooms while following the 
ordinary route. 
Taken in that way, the first picture which is worth notice 
In this portrait he has 
imitated the French practice of the last century, and con- 
sequently has: succeeded far beyond his previous efforts. 
It is frankly artificial, but how superior in style to his other 
portraits of ladies! Every sitter is not adapted to be posed as 
a pseudo-Arcadian, and the patients of Mr. TREVES, F.R.C.S., 
are not likely to desire a different sort of likeness than 
Mr. FipEs has produced, although the surgeon appears as 
lecturing on bones. The hands are as expressive of power 
as the head. Mr. Joun Finnie’s An Unprofitable Corner 
is about the boldest example of brush-work among the 
landscapes, but it has been hung too high for close study. 
Mr. GEORGE CLAUSEN certainly tries to be truthful, and his 
Bird Scaring : March, is most realistic, but it is hard to say 
whether it will not excite pity or laughter rather than 
admiration of the beauty of childhood. They were not 


. wise who imposed official dignity on Sir J. E. Muttais. 


It is evident that the greatest representative of English 
painting is no longer at his ease before his easel. His 
Forerunner, a figure of St. Joun Baptist forming a cross, 
has the novelty of nudity, but the expression is that of a 
self-willed zealot, which would not be that adopted in a 
happier time. Mr. R. W. MacperH has attempted a difficult 
feat in his Marauders from the Moor, which is the repre- 
sentation of one species of Scotch mist. Mr. Wy.tir’s 
name was at one time associated with the darkness of the 
Thames and the Tyne. In London Bridge he has expressed 
one of those glowing skies which transform warehouses 
and crafts as well as the river. Mr. J. C. Hoox never 


seen in his Dish of Prawas, and his young folks retain their 
perennial healthiness. Mr. La THancue has produced 
the most successful series of pictures this year. The first 
to be met is 4 Little Holding. They are scenes from 
cottier life, but what distinguishes them is the novelty of 
the light and shade. It may be the sun’s effects were never 
seen to be so adinirably arranged for a painter’s use, but they 
can be assumed so. Mr. La THANGUE has studied 
nature, and whether his women look after ducks, or saw 
wood, or tend invalid children they appear true—it is 
the illumination which enhances their commonplaceness. 

In Gallery II. Mr. Savacz Cooper attempts, in his 
Phantasy, to paint: visionary beings discoursing for the 
edification of a girl who is gathering flowers. A muslin 
scarf which she wears seems to become interminable and 
to veil the invisible. The subject is most difficult, and so 
much success as the painter has attained is creditable. 
Mr. Epcar Bunpy’s Wirtch is skied, but apparently it is 
amusing ; if often seen it would, we fear, possess a different 
quality. The President’s Stanley Leighton, Esgq., M.P., in 
this room is his most successful work. Zhe Besieged Town 
of Mansoul is one of Mr. A. Goopwin’s dreams, for JOHN 
Bunyan would be startled by so grandiose an interpretation. 
The artist has imagined it to be a sort of Indian creation, 
and in that way is able to revelin cloud-capped towers such 
as no mason has yet attempted. M. Benjamin CONSTANT’S 
M. de Blowitz is only a head, but it is more effective than 
many of the full-lengths in the exhibition. Mr. CLAUSEN 
has found an imitator in Mr. DEwry Bates, whose Spring 
is an excellent example of realism. Mr. JOHN BRETT’s 
Friend in Need is better than most of his seascapes, 
although the friend is no more than a steam-tug, but the 
waves suggest dangerous power. He has tried, too, the 
hazardous experiment of introducing a rainbow, and with 
better fortune than some of his predecessors. “Trilby” 
must force a way into the Academy, as elsewhere, and of 
course appears under the protection of Mr. SANT. 

The third gallery, more than the others, reveals the 
declension of the exhibition. Pharaoh’s Captives, by Mr. 
F. A. BripcMan, of Paris, deserves worthier companions. 
It depicts the Egyptians hurrying a conquered king and his 
followers across a sandy desert. The subject is new, and 
the energy of the victors to reach their destination before 
other enemies arrive is expressed in a manner which could 
only belong to an artist who was acquainted with the 
region. Mr. Davip Murray will do well not tu allow his 
facility of production to gain the upper hand. His 
Woolhampton Bridge would have gained if more labour 
were expended upon it without losing any of its apparent 
fidelity to nature. 
black with skill, but with reds he is less fortunate. ‘This 
will be plain to anyone who observes the discord created 


by the apposition of the red gown in the portrait, Lord ~ 


Provost of Aberdeen, 1889-95, with the carpet of the 
room. But the work is open to another objection. 
A gentleman who appears in such cumbrous state 
should be occupied in some way with his duties, but 
in this case he looks as if he were seated in a 
photographer's studio. There is empty space around 
him which makes him look more lonely. The head is 
painted with much skill, and would form a more satisfactory 
memorial of Mr. Stewart than the seated figure. Mr. 
Leaper’s A Golden Eve is in keeping with the title, waich 
is not always the case with landscapes. It represents a 
river bank with noble trees which seem turned to gold, and 
are strongly reflected in the water. Za Révolution, which is 
Mr. Vat Prinseps’ diploma work, is carefully executed, but 
it is difficult to suppose that a woman who appears to have 
a strong voice, and uses the drumsticks so vigorously, 
should be unheeded by her compatriots. It is a pity he did 
not select an Indian subject like his Golden Gate, but he 
may have had no desire to put some later diploma pictures 
to shame. Mr. La TuHancur’s Man with the Scythe is 
pathetic, if not logical. The scythe-bearer is no ghastly 
phantom, but an aged peasant, who with pity looks into a little 
garden where a child is dying in a chair. 
out the picture would be as interesting; he is simply an 
element in the title, which, as indicative of the subject, 
is a misnomer. However, the title and man have made 
the picture talked about, and that is a gain. Castle 


painted more craggy rocks nor more blue a sea than are | Campbell, near Dollar, is evidence that Mr. R, BEavis can 


Mr. ORCHARDSON can use yellows and ~ 


If he were painted — 
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paint buildings and landscape as well as animals, which 
is saying much. Zhe Mirror proves that if Mr. FRANK 
DicksEE could be persuaded to abandon domestic tragedy 
we should then have an excellent painter of still life, and 
an English VoLLon is much needed. Mother-of-pearl, 
metals, brocades, &c., are painted with a vigour which 
makes the spectator indifferent to the woman who owns 
them. Mr. MacWHIRTER’s Zhe Sleep that is Among the 
Lonely Hills is probably the best’ of his four landscapes. 
There is no fragile tree in the foreground, or rather 
only the ruins of one, and the hills are arranged without 
conventionality. ‘The late Lord LreicHron’s Clytie is in- 
complete, but it may be more effective than if it were 
elaborated. It appears now like an inspiration or a record 
of a vision. The Townley bust in the British Museum, 
beautiful as it is, seems weak if compared with the devotee in 
the picture, who worships in an ecstasy of rapture, and whose 
soul and body are permeated, as it were, with the influence of 
the sun-god. It is true love’s passion which is shown, 
“immortal longings” which become painful from their 
intensity and excess. On the opposite wall is Mr. WaATER- 
HOUSE’S Pandora. It represents one of his perctes, who is 
seen opening the fatal casket, and she wears loose blue 
drapery. It is a characteristic work, but what a contrast it 
offers to the CZyte! There is no landscape-painter’s work in 
the exhibition which surpasses Mr. G. D. Les iir’s September 
Sunshine. It is one of the simplest of subjects, a riverside 
meadow with a row of trees, but the whole is painted with an 
exhaustiveness which is uncommon. If possible, this 
picture should be secured by the nation, or, in other words, 
by the CHANTREY trustees, who have not of late shown 
much judgment in their selections. Mr. ALMA-TADEMA’S 
Colisewm is not painted in competition with M. GEROME. 
The amphitheatre serves only as part of the background. 
What we see is a marble balcony, from which some ladies 
and children are watching the crowds below them. It isa 
new version of a Roman holiday from which cruelty is 
absent. Throughout the picture is finished with the 
artist’s conscientiousness. The Venetian Christening Party, 
by Mr. H. Woops, is garish, like all his works. Mr. 
PoynteEr’s /Veodule will appeal to all who love Horaczg, but 
it must be owned she is depicted as a rather sulky maiden, 
who must have been a terror to the slave girls. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE SWISS NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
GENEVA. : 


By LawRENCE HARVEY. 


HE Swiss National Exhibition, which was opened in 
Geneva on May 1, suggests the following remarks. 
Athens, which in the time of PERICLES was no larger than 
the parish of Marylebone, stands in history as a greater 
power than the Persian Empire, if Athenian power be 
measured by its moral and intellectual influence on 
humanity. The Jews, who in their palmy days were pro- 
bably not more numerous than the inhabitants of an English 
county, have bestowed on the Christian world all its religion. 
Florence, although only of the size of an average English 
provincial town, was for a time the centre of literature and 
art. The twenty-two Swiss republics, which together make 
up a population about half that of London, have supplied, 
proportionately to their size, the Royal Society of London, 
the scientific Academies of Paris and Berlin, with thirteen 
times more foreign members than the nation which stands 
second on that honour list. 

The reason of the discrepancy between, on the one 
hand, material size and power, and, on the other hand, 
intellectual vitality, lies in the extreme individuality 
developed by city republicanism. The Swiss National 
Exhibition is an apt illustration of that phenomenon. It 
covers about four times the area of the London Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851. When we remember that 
the Hyde Park exhibition represented the labour of the 
civilised world, whereas the Swiss exhibition is the epitome 
of the labour of only three millions of people, we cannot 
help feeling amazed. The visitor who walks through the 
vast halls of this exhibition is struck with the universal 
genius of the Swiss. They seem to be to the front in nearly 
every product in modern industry, in science and in art. Of 


great interest is an almost complete collection of ancient 
Swiss art, from the Lacustrine dwellings of prehistoric 
times to the end of the last century. Quite bewildering in 
suggestive reality is a Swiss village, constructed with houses 
of every period and every style of Swiss architecture, 
nestling in an ideal piece of Alpine scenery, with waterfall 
splashing and roarirg amongst granite rocks, fields studded 
with chalets and herds of cattle. Nobody would ever 
suspect, except by having seen it building, that hills and 
rocks are carried by scaffoldings, that the rocks are slabs of 
cement, and the grass grows in earth contained in a honey- 
comb of boxes. 

This extraordinary display of industrial, scientific, artistic 
and organising power, got up by so small a people, is due 
to the fact that every Swiss has taken a personal interest in 
the undertaking, and has put his shoulder to the wheel as 
though his own honour were at stake. 

The architecture of the principal buildings is of peculiar 
interest, for, varied as are the precedents, it is like nothing 
done before. The architect, M. Bouvikr, of Neuchatel, a 
young man of undoubted genius, has dreamed what a Swiss 
of the sixteenth century would have put up on such an 
occasion, and he has built up his dream. It is a vision of 
towers, pinnacles and gables, all gay with radiant colours. 
Every detail of this vast colour decoration has been drawn 
full size by the architect himself—a really stupendous work 
for which he deserves every praise. 

The keynote of the whole composition is furnished by 
the unexpressed programme of the exhibition, but which 
can easily be guessed by those who know the Swiss people. 
The Swiss National Exhibition is not a mere show, as is the 
case with most exhibitions, but it has a political object— 
that of bringing together the twenty-two nations, called 
cantons, which compose the Swiss Confederation. It is to 
fulfil, in fact, for Switzerland the same purpose as the 
Olympian games in ancient Greece, or as the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition of 1887 for the British Empire, or 
rather as the national exhibition will be when all the 
Colonies and all parts of the Empire have been welded 
together in the dreamed and hoped-for British confederation 
of the future. 

The speeches of the opening ceremony fully bear out 
this point of view. The Swiss have always begun their 
battles by prayer, and they have followed their ancient ° 
custom on this occasion by meeting in their thousands both 
inside and outside the old cathedral of Geneva. In both 
the prayers offered up and in the spiritual exhortation pro- 
nounced on the text, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of Gop,” the exhibition was put forward as a 
means for drawing together the bonds of brotherly love 
between the citizens of the different States of Switzerland, 
divided as they are by language and religion as well as 
mountain barriers. 

In receiving the chief magistrates of the confederation 
of various Swiss States and the foreign ambassadors, the 
orators again appealed to the same feeling. Standing at 
the foot of the National Monument, in which Switzerland is 
represented as taking Geneva under its protection, the 
president of the Geneva committee, M. TURRETTINI, said:— 
‘‘The monument at the foot of which we are gathered 
reminds us that eighty years ago our valiant confederates 
landed here to declare to Geneva that its union with Swit- 
zerland was accomplished, and was to endure for ever.” 
In his answer, the president of the Swiss Confederation, 
M. LacHENAL, began as follows:—‘‘ Confederates, when in 
former centuries the Swiss entered Geneva, they were 
received as good and faithful allies, but to-day they are 
on their own soil. and they are received as’ brethren 
under the shadow of the monument which commemorates 
the indestructible union of Geneva with Switzerland.” In the 
speech of Herr DEUCHER, the Swiss hcme secretary and pre- 
sident of the National Exhibition, were uttered these words :— 
“The exhibition will not only serve to enlighten us on our 
powers, but it will contribute to bring together more intimately 
the different parts of our country, and to make us feel more 
strongly that we are the children of one country.” At the 
banquet, the president of the Republic of Geneva, M. 


) ADOR, expressed the same idea in a most felicitous way in 


comparing Switzerland to a jewel, every stone of which 
shines with its individual fire, and contributes to the 
splendour of the whole. The mayor of the city of Geneva, 
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M. BourDILLoN, gave the commentary of the above when 
he said :—“ To insure the success of the exhibition we 
inaugurate to-day, artists, craftsmen, husbandmen, workers 
of every kind of our country, from the shores of Lake 
Leman to the borders of the Rhine, from the glaciers of 
the Alps to the forests of the Jura, have worked in one 
common accord, all animated with the same _ patriotic 
spirit.” 

The English historian FREEMAN eloquently points out 
that the primeval type of Anglo-Saxon political liberties 
and individual independence is to be found in Schwytz, 
Uri and Unterwald, the corner-stones of the Swiss Con- 
federation. The Swiss National Exhibition is the result 
of this proud and indomitable independence. Surely no 
Englishman will stint his applause or withhold his sym- 
pathy. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


OLLOWING the order of the catalogue, we come 
next to Mr. Car6e’s “ Church of St. David, Exeter.” 

lf the local type of building be not strictly followed, modern 
requirements are met in the broad nave of this selected 
design, which occupies the greater part of the plan. The 
aisles are only auxiliaries, which are mainly useful in a 
constructional sense. The tower is sufficiently emphatic. 
A “North Lancashire Church,” by Mr. Epcar Woop, is 
shown on a quaint drawing ; the building is adapted for a 
rural position where there are no dull days, as the windows 
are unusually small. The ‘‘ Proposed Church of St. James 
the Greater, Leicester,” by Messrs. Gopparp, Pacer & 
GODDARD, might be described as Romanesque with ad- 
vanced Renaissance details. The altar is enclosed in a 
deep arched recess. The columns are Corinthian, and 
altogether the fine drawing suggests a costly building. Mr. 
Boptey’s “ Pulpit for the Nave of Canterbury Cathedral ” 
has apparently two ways of approach and exit, for in addi- 
tion to the steps there is a door opening out from the floor. 
On the newel is a figure of St. AucusTINE; there are 
sculptured panels around the pulpit, and the door is 
wrought in a “linen pattern.” The ‘New Lychgate, 
' Tickencote Church, Rutlandshire,” by Mr. A. MITCHELL, 
is of a good type, with the usual massive timbers ; it is 
surmounted by a cross, which, although appropriate, is not 
warranted by surviving examples. ‘‘ Eccleston Rectory, 
Chester,” is a substantial building, without any of the half- 
timber work of the district; one gable, at least, is overbold 
in treatment. The architects are Messrs. Lock woop « Sons. 
Mr. A. M. Poynrer’s ‘ Design for a Country House” shows 
a mansion on a large scale, with court and entrance gateway. 
The ‘Palace for His Highness the Maharajah of 
Bhaunagar,” designed by Mr. EMERSON, is represented by 
a part of the building. The most prominent features are 
the lofty tower with projecting balconies and the large 
porch. In this case European precedents are avoided, 
although, strictly speaking, there is no reason why an Italian 
or Dutch building should not be as appropriate in India as 
in England or America. Mr. MacvicaR ANDERSON’S 
“ New Offices for the Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany, Cornhill,” show a return to the Classicism of sixty 
years ago. But the building suggests permanence by its 
massive masonry, and sobriety by the avoidance of modern 
decorative elements. MontTacur Ticc would be likely to 
admit that the style adopted is, for a building devoted to 
finance, more suitable than some of the fussy, showy struc- 
tares which are to be found in the vicinity. The “New 
Nave and Chancel, Viewsley Church, Uxbridge,” by Mr. 
C. A. NICHOLSON, represents one of the elevated altars 
which are now admired. Mr. T. Hatt, in his ‘* Decoration 
for Chancel, St. Baldred’s Church, North Berwick,” compen- 
sates for want of height by the richness of the colour in the 
hangings. The ‘‘Gentleman’s Town House,” by Mr. W. R. 
JAGGARD, is curious from the half-round columns carried up 
between the windows. Mr. BEREsrorp Pires, for his 
‘‘ Hospital erecting at Jerusalem,” employs a novel style of | 
| 


drawing, as there is much more white than black in it. The 
buildings are simple in style, and the men’s wards are 
separated from the women’s by the administrative offices, 
and on plan at least it is a sort of liliputian English hospital. 


Mr. A. KEEn’s ‘House at Westgate” is small with broad 
windows. From the same architect is a large shop in 
Bond Street, which an eighteenth-century lounger would 
admire. In Mr. Aston Wesp’s “ Windermere,” pilasters 
are used between windows, and as that feature appears in 
other drawings we suppose it will soon be general. 

The design for “A Picture Gallery in Whitechapel ” is 
one of the boldest attempts of the year. Apparently the 
use of a terra-cotta of an almost golden hue is proposed; 
the two ends of the facade are rounded, and having small 
turrets impart emphasis. The walling is plain, which 
makes a great frieze in colour stand out with more effect. 
Mr. Harrison TOWNSEND’S drawing deserved a better 
position. Mr. Cyrit Power’s drawings of ‘“ Proposed 
Alterations, Decorations, &c., of St. Cuthbert’s Church, 
South Kensington,” are most indecisive in the lines, but 
subscribers to the building fund will probably interpret 
them as signifying a marvellous transformation. But where 
so much is ornate, why should the panels in the reredos be 
left blank? The sketch of a new room at “The Wood, 
Sydenham,” by Mr. MiLEHam, shows a scheme of agreeable 
colour, and the large window allows the exterior prospect 
to become an element of the decoration. The “‘ Houses, 
Castle Bromwich, Warwickshire,” by Messrs. BATEMAN & 
BATEMAN, are in red brick, and it is satisfactory to find in 
such a place appearance is now valued. Mr. JoHNn Casu’s 
‘“‘ Business Premises” might be adduced with some other 
designs as evidence of a return to a less free Classic than 
is used of late. ‘‘ A Staircase Bay, Broad Court Flats,” by Mr. 
WornvM is constructed in red brick with stone dressings. 
* An Institute of Architects” is a sort of building which must 
not trust to architectural elements alone if it is to be con- 
sidered characteristic. Mr. P. E. Newron relies on a frieze 
over the ground storey, which would, we suppose, suggest the . 
history of the art, and on shields or tablets under windows 
to record the names of its representatives. Mr. HorsLry’s 
“ West Front, Peterborough Cathedral,” appears to be an 
experiment, for the hatching of the shadows is at an uniform 
angle and suggests some of the mechanical processes. 
There is some boldness in the “ Bay on the South Front, 
South Sea House, Flamborough,” by Messrs. HALL, 
Cooper & Davis, but as the old Greek who expected 
people to judge of his house by one of the bricks was 
declared a fool, it is hardly right to put forward a “bit” of 
a modern building which may be of exceptional character, 
for in some cases the part may be of far more value than 
the whole. ‘“‘No. 3 Berkeley Square,” by Mr. H. HuntLy 
GORDON, is a sort of satire in stone, for the narrowness of 
the site given to him he makes more narrow in appearance 
by bringing forward the central part, by which the house 
looks as if made up of three strips. But the great London 
landlords are not to be converted either by drawings or 
pamphlets. Mr. PHEenr Spiers’s ‘ Koboldzeller Thor, 
Rothenburg,” is an able water-colour of the old gate, which 
has now peaceful neighbours in the form of trees and 
flowers. Mr. M. B. Apams has avoided the commonplace 
in his ‘‘ Passmore Edwards South London Galleries and 


“Technical Institute, Camberwell,” and has taken care to 


insure that the separate parts shall appear as forming a 
whole—a provision which is not always followed in modern 
practice. ‘Ralph Allen’s Town House, Bath,” is a quaint 
example of the Bath style of imparting dignity to the 
narrowest dwellings. In ‘“ Hall and Staircase, also Music 
Gallery,” by Mr. L. Stokes, panelling is largely used, and 
over the fireplace is some modelling in relief. Very different 
is the ‘‘ Halland Staircase, House in Spain,” by Mr. WoRNUM, 
where the fireplace is flanked by what appear to be two 
mysterious caves. Mr. ELcoon’s “ Riverside Summer-house, 
Twickenham,” has a substantial ashlar substructure, with the 
upper part in half-timber work. The sketch of “ Principal 
Entrance, Municipal Buildings, Coventry,” by Messrs. 
UnswortH & NEWBERRY, recalls the Lorraine Palace in 
Nancy, an equestrian figure of Lady Gopiva taking the 
place of the armed knight. Mr. H. Ince, in his “ Memorial 
Reredos,” adopts the ancient custom of making the figure 
of Curist much larger than the attending saints. The 
‘* Senior School, West Calder,” by Mr. J. GRAHAM FAIRLEY, 
is a pleasing group of one-storey buildings, allowing there- 
fore of variety in treatment besides preserving the old 
associations of the Scottish village school. Mr. A. T. 
Botton has a faint geometrical drawing of “‘ La Giralda, 
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Seville,” which does not adequately express the effect of the 
original. 

“The West Ham Institute ” is the subject of several of the 
drawings, and it is curious to find such varied interpretations 
of the conditions, especially on the subject of cost. It is 
only possible in the Academy to judge of the designs by the 
aid of views without plans. In that way Mr. Cocein’s 
design appears to be the cheapest of all, although 
the building would be suitable. Messrs. GIBSON 
& RussELL’s seems to be the most expensive. The 
design by Messrs. WHITE & Moore might be said to 
have been suggested by the arrangement for the Baxter 
Institute in Dundee, which was the conversion of a whole 
terrace of houses into technical classrooms and laboratories. 
Messrs. NEwMAN & NEwmMan have contrived to produce a 
dignified but economical building. Mr. Brypen, instead 
of a building with a continuous frontage has three, one with 
a campanile, another on a circular plan with a dome, and 
a third for residential purposes. Mr. Cardr’s ‘“ New 
Premises, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square,” is another 
example of dealing with a corner site where the end is of 
inferior importance. The usual monotony is avoided by 
forming an arch for a recess, within which are windows, &c. 
Messrs. WimpERis & ARBER contribute one of their suceess- 
ful business premises, ‘‘ No. 16 Soho Square.” Mr. BEDING- 
FIELD’S ‘‘ Design for a Technical Institute” is too plain and 
simple to captivate committees. Mr. C. E. Mattows is 
another experimenter in the more old-fashioned Classic. 
His design for the ‘Shoreditch Baths and Library” 
would be too costly for East-end ratepayers, but it 
of the 


is an indication of one of the tendencies of 
times. He has not, however, renounced Gothic, for 
his ‘Flamboyant Gates, Albi Cathedral,” is one of 


his most powerful drawings, and it is a pity it is not 
hung in some part of the Academy where it could be seen 
by patrons of art. Model dwellings are generally dreary, 
‘but in “Rowton House, Newington Butts,” Mr. H. B. 
Measures has avoided the usual monotony by the use of 
bricks of alternate colours in the different houses, and by 
introducing slated turrets to break the roofline. Modelled 
relief is growing in favour; the area of’ it in the design for 
the small ‘Sutton Public Buildings,” by Messrs. MARSHALL 
& BRADLEY, is almost in excess, Messrs. Brooks & Son’s 
“St. Andrew, Willesden,” is out of proportion in some of 
the lower parts. Their ‘‘Church of All Hallows, Gospel 
Oak,” is of so severe a type that not only ornament but 
capitals to the columns are excluded. The congregation 
‘must be of a peculiar class to enjoy such puritanic Gothic. 
Mr. Hay Mourray’s ‘Bank Premises, Eastbourne,” cannot 
be said to be suggestive of its purpose, and the plain wall 
at the side is not attractive. The ‘‘ Design for Frieze” by 
Mr. E. M. Arxins is made up of honeysuckles and fairies. 
It is pleasing in arrangement, and somehow recalls Celtic 
anvolutions. It would be satisfactory if all buildings were 
represented like the ‘‘ House at Peterborough,” by Messrs. 
GotcH & SAUNDERS, for plans, sections and some details 
‘are given. : 

The ‘Christie Library, Owens College,” by Mr. 
WATERHOUSE, is in keeping with the remaining buildings— 
that is, of the variety of Gothic which the designer favoured. 
Much effect is gained by an arch across the road or court, 
which is of wide span but of no great rise. Mr. KeEeEn’s 
“Brighton Union Bank” is of red and buff terra-cotta, and 
the windows over office are made to project. The “Small 
‘Village Hall,” by Mr. W. R. JaccarD, is inspired, we 
suppose, by the Parish Councils Act. It would be a 
picturesque addition to a village street. Mr. Epcar Woop 
employs his novel style of drawing, in which trees and 
figures are in strong outline, in “Two Cottages at Rhodes, 
near Middleton.” They do not solve the difficult problem 
of providing accommodation cheaply, for the massive 
buttresses, which in them as in other cases are necessary 
‘for effect, do not promcte economy of construction. The 
“Entrance Lodge, Trent Range,” designed by Mr. A. W. 
BREwWILL, would prebably be found as cheap to build, 
although it appears to afford more comfort. ‘ Walton 
Lodge, near Preston,” by Mr. GEorGE Kenyon, is another 
good example of a country mansion. In an “ Architect’s 
Home, Brooklands, Cheshire,” Mr. F. W. MEE has adopted 
‘what may be called the congenial style of that region. 


not of the Pall Mall type, for it is only two storeys in height 
and has the look of being temporary. The principal 
feature is a very large hall and promenade. Mr. L, 
AMBLER’s “ Design for St. Mark’s Church, Mansfield,” is of 
refined character and of good proportion. It consists of 
nave, two aisles and a morning chapel. ‘The Heights,” 
by Mr. W. A. Pie, is apparently a hotel at Hindhead, 
with large windows on the sides where views are obtainable. 
Mr. G, O. Scorer’s “Town House” is of red brick and 
terra-cotta, and the ‘“‘ New House at Chelmsford,” by Mr. 
ARTHUR BARTLETT, is of large size, with stables added. 
The “Section of Choir, San Vitale, Ravenna,” drawn by 
Mr. J. J. Joass, is worth the notice of decorators, for such 
quiet greens can never be out of fashion. Messrs. Gipson 
& Russe v’s “County Council Offices, Wakefield,” is an 
important building. ‘There is no plan, but apparently the 
several departments are manifest. The long line of recessed 
windows must have a fine effect, and the sculpture is em- 
ployed with advantage. Mr. J. J. STevENSoN’s “ Design 
for Presbyterian Theological College, Cambridge,” is 
“skied,” but it is inspired by the genius loct, the buildings 
forming three sides of a square, and having a tower above 
gateway, besides a chapel. The ‘“ New Industrial School 
for Girls, Ayr, N.B.,” by Messrs. Morris & HunrTeER, is in 
the plain style that is common in northern towns. The 
plan reveals that the officers are not allowed to monopolise 
an excess of space. Houses for golf clubs ought to be 
exemplified by more examples. The example from Fcrest 
Row, Sussex, by Mr. T. H. Myres, is in the accepted 
semi-cottage style, with a balcony around the building. 

The “ Kyrle Hall, Birmingham,” of which Mr. W. H. 
BIDLAKE is architect, suggests a cosy building such as tem- 
perate workmen could appreciate. Red brick and stone 
dressings are used for walls, and the timber is all painted 
green. “ Kerseley,” by Messrs, Bateman & BATEMAN, is 
a large mansion partly half-timbered, but the entrance seems 
too small for a house of the size. The ‘‘ New Church, Clacton- 
on-Sea,” by Mr. L. Stokes, is rather long, with a low aisle, 
transept and squat tower forming a picturesque group. A 
““ Design for a Technical Institute and Library,” by Mr. E. T. 
Hatt ; “A City Warehouse” on a very narrow site, by Mr. 
M. S. Hack; the “ Royal Hotel, Weymouth,” by Mr. C. O. 
Law; “‘ Additions to Wye College,” by Mr. P. B. CHAMBERS; 
a “Room designed to fulfil in one all the functions of the 
ordinary Hall, Dining and Drawing-rooms,” by Mr. R. 
Barry PARKER; a “Country House,” by Mr. A. A. 
PRENTICE; acd a showy “ Mansion, Park Lane,” by Mr. 
T. H. Situ, will be found together. 


(To be continued.) 


PAINTINGS AT POMPEII. 


PAPER was read by Mr. Talfourd Ely on newly- 

discovered paintings at Pompeii at a meeting of the 
Hellenic Society on Monday afternoon. The paintings 
described were of very various degrees of merit, some of them 
being clearly copies of older originals coming from a Hellenic 
source. Among the subjects were the stranglings of serpents 
by Hercules, who appears a stalwart boy much older than the 
traditionally ascribed ten months. There was also a pictorial 
representation of Hero and Leander, and of the desertion of 
Aviadne by Theseus there were about twenty-five examples at 
Herculaneum. A beardless Zeus also was found, of which 
instances are very rare, though occasional mention of such a 
form of representation is made in Pausanias. There was one 
example of Perseus and Andromeda differing from the usual 
presentation of the latter as chained to a rock. The story of 
{xion was curiously of rare occurrence in the remains of ancient 
art, but at Pompeii was found a picture of the ‘discovery of 
Ixion by Dionysus, the head of the former being turned the 
wrong way. Many of the pictures represented different trades, 
and of these some were of a very commonplace and realistic 
character. In others the work was represented in a more ideal 
fashion through the medium of little Erotes, who were depicted 
as carrying on the trades of dyeing and fulling, and in another 
instance in the act of coining money. The effect in some cases 
was almost comical, as in pictures of oil-making, of a wine- 
shop and of gymnastic performances. 


Messrs. Mark Pawcett & Co. have written requesting us 
to announce that they have given notice of appeal in their case, 


The “ Aldershot Club House,” by Mr. E. S. Prior, is ‘ Mark Fawcett & Co. v. Homan & Rodgers. 
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TESSERZ. 
Munich. 


ete: imbecility of mere imitation is nowhere more apparent 

than in the architecture of Munich, the misnamed 
German Athens, Every preceding age having created some- 
thing for itself, had some excuse in believing that in it art was 
exhausted. At all events, previous ages have contributed to its 
variety. The moderns act as if they believed there was nothing 
left for them but to borrow the ideas of their ancestors. Egypt 
was legitimately proud of her art ; Greece found new and more 
beautiful expressions ; Rome added grandeur ; the Lombards, 
the simplicity and rudeness of untamed nature ; the Byzantines 
luxuriated in Oriental fancies ; the Gothic races in northern 
freedom and quaintness ; the Italian in Medizeval variety and 
beauty; even Renaissance organised new wholes out of old 
parts ; but modern architects, as seen in Munich, hopeless of 
their own genius, beg and steal from the past its shadow and 
glory in their mistimed labours, as if they too had paid their 
contribution to art. Is architecture exhausted? Architects of 
this century, or more properly builders, for they create nothing 
new, nothing but what clever imitation or combination. can 
effect, would seem so to think. They try also to persuade the 
people to believe in their heresy. No principle is more fatal to 
art progress. The past is a mine from which we can draw rich 
stores of experience and adaptation to our own wants. But as 
each age of civilisation has identified itself with some advance 
or variety in art, the present should aim at no less. Munich, 
however, has contented itself with a series of architectural 
shams, Classical and Medizeval, and claims to be in conse- 
quence the patron of art. In bronze castings and stained-glass 
her progress has indeed been commendable. A new race of 
artists has arisen in the latter, who excel all that has come 
down to us of the hitherto lost art of the Middle Ages. Not 
only is their mechanical treatment of colour and design 
superior, but in the spiritual expression of their subjects they 
recall the grace of Raphael and the purity of Angelico. All 
honour be to them, and to the royal munificence that has 
recreated this art in a purity and originality before unknown. 
But in copying the Loggia of the Piazza del Gran Duca and 
the Pitti Palace at Florence, Munich has shown as little skill 
in her plagiarism as she has talent in invention, They are 
mere parodies on those noble edifices—feebleness and nudity 
substituted for strength and richness. From the failure of 
Munich architecturally to attain the much-coveted external 
nobility, and for which so much expense has been vainly 
lavished, it is apparent that true dignity in art is better found 
in developing new modes of expression consonant with the 
feeling and necessities of the people, some of which, being 
original, becomes a portion of their history. Grecian temples 
have had no real success away from their native skies ; so of 
other architectural creations ; if they are not in unity with the 
circumstances of place and time they are of no more value than 
mere models or curiosities of another age. 


The Shortcomings of Renaissance Art. 

Instead of drawing from out the depths of their own 
spiritual natures new and glorious forms of thought to vary or 
replace the sincere but homely repetition of sacred subjects 
with which the religious artists had inundated Italy, producing 
perhaps, to some extent, satiety, at all events a desire for a 
more perfect, if not more elevated, art in the Renaissance, men 
went back to paganism for their inspiration. The idols of 
Greece and Rome, the illustrations of their mythology, 
Pans and satyrs, Venuses and Mercurys, Jupiters and Junos, 
the loves of Ledas, the amours of Mars, and the debaucheries 
of Bacchus, were revived after fifteen hundred years of 
Christianity. These subjects were all proper to paganism and 
intelligible. They had in some sense a spiritual relation to 
their faith. Knowing nothing better, it was praiseworthy in 
them to give their imagination play in its highest form. But 
all this art is the product of paganism, and unworthy of revival 
by a Christian nation believing in progress. As illustrations 
of the past they are, indeed, valuable. They open to us the 
heart and mind of our race two thousand years ago. Two 
thousand years hence what conclusions as to our faith would 
the then inhabitants of the globe come to if they judged us by 
the Renaissance decorations of our palaces and churches? 
Has refined Greek art and rude Christian art, Classicalism and 
Medivevalism exhausted the theoretical faculty of man? 
There is no principle more destructive to artistic progress than 
this fatal example of Renaissance in leading artists to lose 
their individuality in vain efforts at repetitions of the past. If 
the Greek and Roman minds had been the saving truth of 
nations, they would have lived to this day. Men who seek to 
revive pagan thoughts will reap consuming ashes. Let 
modernism think out its own thoughts. What has 
been the effect of this revival of heathenism in art? 
With the exception of a few individual minds who were 
honest to the truths they possessed, its progress was one 
of rapid decadence until the end of the last century, 


when its falsehood and imbecility became complete. It is 
unnecessary to mention names ; search Italy through after the 
death of Titian and the few contemporaries who worked in his 
spirit, look at her churches, her palaces, her paintings, statuary, 
all that constituted art, and you will discover no other than 
false principles pursued to equally false ends. The lust of 
power, bigotry, the vanity of artists, the selfishness and 
sensualism of all classes contributed to this result, so that, as a 
general rule, the traveller need not give his time to the 
examination of any art of this period, unless to convince him- 
self of this fact. Not satisfied with heathen plagiarism, 
Renaissance invented forms of its own. What was the 
character of its originality? There is a spirit of the grotesque 
in all nations ; it is the play of the imagination. We see it 
solemn, as among the older races of antiquity; full of grace 
and fancy among the Greeks ; wanton among the Romans; 
rude but vigorous among the Lombards ; and beautiful in its 
ugliness, something that the mind can repose upon, or at the 
worst a pun inform or colour among the Medizvalists. It 
was reserved for the Renaissance artist alone to make it bestial. 
Look at the foul stone heads, the sculptural abortions on the 
bridges of Venice and of this architecture elsewhere, and say if 
words are not feeble to express their utter baseness. 


Benjamin West and George III. 


The death of Reynolds vacated the president’s chair, and 
no one then living was more worthy to fill it than West. 
The fierce temper of Barry left him no chance of the honour 
which his genius merited. To the choice of the Academy the 
king gave his ready sanction, and West took his place on 
March 24, 1792, and delivered his inaugural address to an 
audience who much applauded a composition which could have 
cost him little thought, since it dwelt but on two topics— 
the excellence of British art and the gracious benevolence 
of George III. The new President delivered many dis- 
courses, all more or less distinguished for plain practical 
sense. Buta great change’'wasnear. A mental cloud fell upon 
the king, and the artist was the first to be made sensible that 
the sceptre was departed from his hand. The doors of the 
palace, which heretofore had opened spontaneously like those 
of Milton’s Paradise, no longer flew wide at his approach, but 
turned their hinges grating and reluctantly. What this might 
mean he was informed by James Wyatt, the royal architect, 
who called and said he was authorised to inform him that the 
pictures painting for the chapel at Windsor must be suspended 
till further orders. ‘ This extraordinary proceeding,” says Galt, 
‘rendered the studies of the best part of the artist’s life use- 
less, and deprived him of that honourable provision, the fruit 
of his talents and industry, on which he had counted for 
the repose of his declining years. For some time it affected 
him deeply, and he was at a loss what steps to take. At last, 
however, on reflecting on the marked friendship and favour 
which the king had always shown him, he addressed to His 
Majesty a letter, of which the following is a copy of the rough 
draft, being the only one preserved.” After mentioning the 
message to suspend the paintings for the chapel it proceeds :— 
“Since 1797 I have Gnished three pictures, begun several 
others and composed the remainder of the subjects for the 
chapel on the progress of Revealed Religion, -Those are 
subjects so replete with dignity of character and expression as 
demanded the historian, the commentator and the accomplished 
painter to bring them into view. Your Majesty’s gracious com- 
mands for my pencil on that extensive subject stimulated my 
humble abilities, and I commenced the work with zeal and 
enthusiasm. Animated by your commands, I burnt my mid- 
night lamp to attain that polish which marks my scriptural 
pictures. Your Majesty’s zeal for religion and love of the 
elegant arts are known over the civilised world, and your pro- 
tection of my pencil had given it celebrity, and made mankind 
anxiously look for the completion of the great work on Revealed 
Religion. In the station which I fill in the Academy I have 
been zealous in promoting merit; ingenious artists have 
received my ready aid, and my galleries and my purse have been 
opened to their studies and their distresses. The breath’ of 
envy or the whisper of detraction never defiled my lips, nor the 
want of morality my character, and your Majesty’s virtues and 
those of Her Majesty nave been the theme of my admiration 
for many years. I feel with great concern the suspension of 
the work on Revealed Religion ; if it is meant to be permanent, 
myself and the fine arts have much to lament. To me it will 
be ruinous, and it will damp the hope of patronagein the more 
refined departments of painting. I have this consolation, that in 
the thirty-five years during which my pencil has been honoured | 
with your commands, a great body of historical and scriptural 
works have been placed in the churches and palaces of the king- 
dom. Their professional claims may be humble, but similar works. 
have not been executed before by any of your Majesty’s subjects. 
And this I willassert, that yourcommands and fatronage were not 
laid on a lazy or an ungrateful man, or an undutiful subject.” To 
this letter, written on September 26, 1801, and carried to the 
Court by Wyatt, West received no answer. On His Majesty’s 
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recovery he sought and obtained a private audience, The king 
had not been made acquainted with the order for suspending 
the works, nor had he received the letter. ‘Go on with your 
work, West,” said the king kindly, “go on with the pictures 
and I will take care of you.” He shook him by the hand and 
dismissed him. ‘And this,” says Galt, “was the last interview 
he was permitted to have with his early and constant and to 
him truly royal patron. But he continued to execute the 
pictures, and in the usual quarterly payments received his 
I,000/, per annum till His Majesty’s final superannuation, when, 
without any intimation whatever, on calling to receive it, he 
was told it had been stopped, and that the paintings for the 
chapel of Revealed Religion had been suspended. He sub- 
mitted in silence—he neither remonstrated nor complained.” 


Pitch of Roofs. 

As a matter of fact, in whatever way we choose to account 
for it, all pitches between the high and the low are disagreeable 
to the eye. The king post, or the perpendicular height of 
the ridge above the tie-beam, should bear to the tie-beam a 
less proportion than about 3 to §, in which case it i$ a low roof ; 
or a greater proportion than I to 2, in which case it is a high 
roof. These two proportions are just bearable; the inter- 
mediate ones are not. The best high pitches are from the 
equilateral roofs of the Early English style to the three-quarters 
pitch of a later age, in which the rafter is three-quarters of the 
beam. In Westminster Hall the rafters are rather more than 
four-fifths of the span. Many roofs have been reduced to a 
lower pitch in consequence of the feet ot the rafters decaying, 
and it being found therefore necessary to shorten them. A 
rectangular roof, as we have said, is just bearable. No pitch 
below this looks well till we come to the low pitch, which may 
be as low as you please. Now this happens to be an inherent 
defect in the ancient Suffolk roofs and other open church roofs. 
The construction and the interior effect of the framework will 
not allow of a decidedly low pitch ; on the other hand, a high 
pitch, if high enough to be externally agreeable to the eye, 
makes the valley of the roof inside too deep and too dark, an 
evil which can only be remedied by one still greater, viz. by 
ceiling off a portion of that valley. Hence it is that the pitch 
of Suffolk roofs is seldom high enough for external effect, and 
a practised eye can discover at a distance, from this peculiarity 
of pitch, whether he is to expect one of these singularly 
beautiful frameworks within. 


The Florentine Academy. 


Soon after the middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
gradual evanescence of the great luminaries in art began to 
alarm the public, an idea started at Florence of uniting the 
most eminent artists into a society, under the immediate 
patronage of the Grand Duke and the title of Academy ; it had 
something of a conventual air, has even now its own chapel 
and celebrates an annual festival with appropriate cere- 
monies, less designed to promote than to prevent the 
gradual debasement of art. Similar associations in other 
places were formed in imitation, and at the time of the 
Carracci even the private schools of painters adopted the same 
name. All, whether public or private, supported by patronage 
or individual contribution, were and are symptoms of art in 
distress, monuments of public dereliction and decay of taste. 
But they are at the same time the asylum of the student, the 
theatre of his exercises, the repositories of the materials, the. 
archives of the documents of our art, whose principles their 
officers are bound now to maintain, and for the preservation of 
which they are responsible to posterity, undebauched by the 
flattery, heedless of the sneers, undismayed by the frown of 
their own time. Reynolds has told us, and from him whose 
genius was crowned with the most brilliant success during his 
life, from him it came with unexampled magnanimity, “ that 
those who court the applause of their own time must reckon on 
the neglect of posterity.” But all depends on the character of 
the time in which an artist lives and on the motive of his 
exertions. Michel Angelo, Raphael, Titian and Vasari, 
Giuseppe d’Arpino and Luca Giordano enjoyed equal celebrity 
during their own times. The three first enjoy it now, the 
three last are forgotten or censured.. What are we to infer 
from this unequal verdict of posterity? What but what Cicero 
says, that time obliterates the conceits of opinion or fashion 
and establishes the verdicts of nature? The age of Giulio and 
Leone demanded genius for its own sake, and found it—the 
age of Cosmo, Ferdinand and Urban demanded talents and 
despatch to flatter their own vanity, and found them too ; but 
Cosmo, Ferdinand and Urban are sunk in the same oblivion, 
or involved in the same censure with their tools—Giulio and 
Leone continue to live with the permanent powers which they 
had called forth. 


Art in Greece and Rome. 

Art with the Greek was a sentiment; it expressed all he 
knew or cared for of nature. Physical beauty and artistically- 
rendered human emotion were his aims. There was no divinity 
in his art ; on the contrary, he made men of his gods, It was 


.the instrument of sense. 


purely of the earth—refined clay, however—and its effect was 
to refine and idealise his manners. Art contributed to his 
civilisation ; it made him the subtle-minded, sensuous man of 
antiquity ; it carried him to as elevated a position as his nature, 
unenlightened by revelation, was capable of arriving at ; it dis- 
covered and applied broad attistic truths, but its knowledge 
was confined. Of landscape art, of that pure love for the 
natural world of which we begin to find examples in modern 
times, we have no evidence that he knew or felt anything. His 
imagination, it is true, teemed with intellectual apparitions ; 
but though they amused his mind, they were not of a nature to 
elevate his soul. Art, therefore, with the Greek, though 
idealised to the full extent of human intellect, was never the 
complete expression of its divine power; hence it was in- 
adequate to preserve him from his own sensuous proclivities. 
It sustained and refined him in just that degree in which he 
admitted its truths, but it must not be made responsible for 
vicious political institutions and selfish passions, Rome received’ 
art solely as a mistress ; it amused her idle hours, excited her 
passions and gratified her vanity. She made it in everything 
Art graced her downfall, but did not 
cause it. While art was the teacher in Italy she was strong 
and vigorous; her political health, that is to say, the vigour 
and enterprise of her civic communities, kept pace with their 
religious sincerity. It was the instrument to elevate and stimu- 
late the people. When it became the slave of their rulers, 
it immolated itself on the altar of its own degradation. Art, 
therefore, was an incomplete expression in each of those 
nations. In Greece its superior manifestation was taste, in its 
loftiest intellectual interpretation. In Rome it may be character- 
ised as fashion, but in Mediczeval Italy it took the nobler form 
of feeling. 
The Fall of Gothic. 

In one respect the fall of ; Gothic architecture perhaps 
differed from that of the Classic, and was more complete. It 
was a fall out of which nothing could be expected to arise—a 
fall not of a style or system merely, put, in a certain sense, of 
the entire art. It was the end of a progress in one direction, 
which had run through the whole history of European architec- 
ture quite independently of the changes from style to style— 
unaffected by the Romanesque debasement of the art or its 
Gothic renovation. This was the progress from magnitude to 
multitude. Though twice attaining constructive and decorative 
truth, it is obvious that the apparatus of the art, in its second 
completed phase, consisted of diminished and multiplied 
derivatives from the chief structural members of its first 
phase. Even the sorry little ‘‘tobacco-pipe shafts ” (as Goethe 
calls them) of the expiring Gothic were the direct lineal 
descendants (however degenerate they may seem) of the 
massy columns of Karnac and Selinus—derived by an unin- 
terrupted process of reduction and multiplication of parts, 
which was the general tendency of all changes in architecture 
from the time of Dorus, its inventor, to that of Henry VIL, . 
and the Londoner who daily passes that monarch’s frittered 
monument, or those who gaze from railway carriages on the 
tower of Ulm or the sky-darkening littleness of Beauvais 
transept, should regard them as something more than remark- 
able buildings, or even landmarks, of a remarkable era in art— 
as the melancholy cenotaphs of an art that, after counting her 
age by centuries, had then completed her world-long career, 
had at length worn herself out. The process. could be carried 
no further: complication had reached its limit in the finite 
divisibility of the material, in the finite capacity of man, and 
the finishers of those piles should have inscribed on them, 
“ Architecture is finished ; henceforth be content to copy.” 


Roman Aquarii. 


During the times of the Republic the censors and aediles 
had the superintendence of the aqueducts, but under the 
emperors particular officers were appointed for that purpose, 
under the title of curatores or praefecti aquarum. These 
officers were first created by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 37), and 
were invested with considerable authority. They were attended 
outside the city by two lictors, three public slaves, a secretary 
and other attendants. In the time of Nerva and Trajan about 
7co architects and others were constantly employed under the 
orders of the curatores aquarum in attending to the aqueducts. 
The officers who had charge of these works were (1) the 
villici, whose duty it was to attend to the aqueducts in their 
course to the city; (2) the castellarii, who had the superintend- 
ence of all the castella both within and without the city; (3) 
the circuitors, so called because they had to go from post to 
post to examine into the state of the works, and also to keep 
watch over the labourers employed upon them ; (4) the silicarii 
or paviours ; (5) the tectores or plasterers. All these officers 
appear to have been included under the general term of aquarii. 


An Exhibition of Fine Art will be opened in Chalons 
about the end of July, which will be limited to works by artists 
who are natives of the seven departments forming the ancient 
province of Champagne. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


LONG ago we attempted to describe the position taken up 
by M. ZoLa as an art critic in his early days. He was an 
advocate of unrestrained realism and of painting out of door 
scenes inthe open air. EpovuARD MANET was then a sort of 
confessor for him, whose doctrines he was prepared to support 
at any cost. Anyone who has seen MANET’s nude figure in 
the Luxembourg, which was rejected by the jury of the Salon 
some thirty years ago, will probably agree that, when a 
young man, M. Zota must have looked through spectacles 
which transformed things. Once more the novelist resumes 
his old office. He has studied the exhibitions in the 
Champs-Elysées and the Champ de Mars as a newspaper 
critic. What does he think of them? Like many a hero 
before him, M. Zoua has discovered that the revolution he 
helped to accomplish has brought its own evils, which are 
as dangerous as those set aside. ‘‘The germs that were 
sown before me,” he says, “have grown and fructified into 
monstrosities that scare me.” Thirty years ago, “plein air” 
was the admission of nature into the galleries, but now that 
plein air” is around everything, it has become monotonous 
in his eyes. On all sides M. Zota sees so many 
blonde and bloodless figures, that he expresses a 
longing for something rude and dark. But still more 
painful to his eyes is the spottiness which is supposed 
to be the only way to express truth directly. ‘Ah! 
Seigneur,” he cries out, “ai-je rompu des lances pour le 
triomphe de la tache.” The Salon, he says, is nothing but 
“taches,” a portrait is but one ‘“tache,” and so have 
become trees, houses, continents and seas. The visitor 
passes without transition from the contribution of one 
painter, consisting of five or six canvases covered with white 
spots, to a similar set by another painter covered with black 
spots. Black on black or white on white is the height of 
originality. M. Zora also fought that light should have 
fair-play, but he cannot restrain his anger when ke sees to 
what the theory of reflections ha led, such as multi- 
coloured women, one cheek blue under moonlight, the 
other vermilion from the lamp-shade, violet landscapes, 
orange horses, red water and green skies. It is, he 
says, “frightful, frightful, frightful.” Worse than all 
he considers the new mysticism. It is possible to paint 
forms but not ideas, and consequently he condemns the 
sexless beings, boys like girls and girls like boys, the sight 
of which makes himill. But with all the endeavours there 
is no sign of anew great master—no INGRES, DELACROIX, 
or CourBET. And, in conclusion, M. ZoLa consoles 
himself by believing that after all he and his friends fought 
the good fight for art’s sake, and that over the ruins they 
made other men will come who will lead to life and truth. 


THE Commission for the decoration of the Hétel de 
Ville, Paris, have given commissions for the following 
works :—A View of the Large Lake in the Bois de Boulogne, 
by M. PierRE LAGARDE, for the ‘‘ Galeries des Tourelles ; ” 
a decorative frieze having for subject Physical Exercises of 
the Ancients, by M. Bouts, for one of the salons ; a panel 
by M. PauL Baupoin, Lvening in Paris, for the Galerie 
Lobau ; a panel by JEAN PauL Laurens, Zhe Execution 
of the Maillotins, for the Salon Lobau ; four medallions for 
the Salon des Sciences, representing LavoisiER, AMPERE, 
ARAGO and Cuvier. The decision in the competition for 
the ceiling painting of the library is postponed. 


AN interesting archeological discovery is announced 
from Kertch, in the Crimea. During some excavations in 
the courtyard of one of the houses a subterranean vaulted 
chamber was unearthed. It is supposed to belong: to a 
period soon after the beginning of the Christian era, for at 
an earlier time the inhabitants of the region were not 
acquainted with the method of constructing vaults. On 
one of the walls is a figure of PLuro in a chariot, accom- 
panied by a woman who is likely to be PRosPERINE. A 
companion fresco is on the opposite wall, with figures of 
Mercury and Cieo. Borders consisting of birds and 
fruit surround the paintings. The ceiling is also decorated. 


In one medallion is the head of a woman in tears, and | 


beneath is an inscription in Greek letters, ‘‘ Demetra.” 
The frescoes are well preserved 


From the report of the committee of public libraries, 
museums and art gallery of Liverpool, it appears that an 
exhibition was held of original drawings in black and white, 
contributed mostly by the Society of Illustrators, a large 
collection of photographs and process reproductions, an 
important display of objects of applied art and architec- 
tural drawings, and a small collection of water-colours. 
Although artistically of great merit and full of suggestions 
for study, the exhibition unfortunately resulted in a con-_ 
siderable financial loss, notwithstanding that the season 
tickets were fixed at an almost nominal price, and popular 
lectures, with lantern illustrations, were provided in order to 
attract the public. The exhibition was inaugurated by an 
address by Mr. Harry QuILtTER, M.A., on ‘‘ The Difficul- 
ties of Art,” but in Liverpool the greatest of all difficulties 
is the indifference of the public. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PARIS AND THE FINE ARTS.CEILING PAINTING IN THE 
HOTEG DE VILLE, PARIS. 


THE GREAT HALL, NEW CRAIG HOUSE, MORNINGSIDE, N.B, 


HOTEL CECIL, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


HEN the Thames was improved, and the swampy 
shores converted into gardens and building sites, 
or when Northumberland Avenue was opened, it was not 
anticipated that the new region was to be utilised for hotels. 
which would surpass those found elsewhere in London. 
The Hotel Cecil, which was opened this week, is the latest 
addition to the number, and in some respects the most 
important. Photography cannot flatter, and from the plate 
we publish it will be seen that the new building has 
more architectural character than some of its rivals. 
This is the more creditable to Messrs. PERRY & REED, 
for the building when designed was intended for another 
purpose. But it is on the character of the interior that the 
management base their claims to success rather than on its. 
outer appearance. All that can be done by fine marbles, 
tapestry, silken hangings, painted and picture decoration 
to make halls, rooms and corridors attractive is ex- 
emplified in the Hotel Cecil. The associations con- 
nected with the name and the district are suggested 
by portraits of Elizabethan worthies. The hotel can 
accommodate a thousand guests, and they must be 
extraordinary travellers if they are not satisfied with 
the efforts which are° made to gratify their sight. 
But more is needed than decoration. As the furniture 
manufactured by Messrs. WarINGS is employed in the 
principal rooms, it is to say needless that elegance and com- 
fort can be enjoyed at once by the visitors. In the Hotel 
Cecil the firm may be said to have attained an almost 
ideal perfection, and foreigners must carry away with them 
agreeable convictions of the superiority of the firm as 
furniture manufacturers, The contractors for the electric 
works are Messrs. VERITY, and the arrangements in con- 
nection with the installation for upwards of 5,000 electric 
lights, telephone and electric system of ventilation, have 
been carried out under the supervision of Mr. Morcan 
WituiaMs, C.E., of 30 Victoria Street, S.W. The electric 
light is at present obtained from the Charing Cross and 
Strand Electricity Supply Company, but will eventually be 
served by the hotel’s own plant. 

In connection with the engineering works, the Falcon 
Brass Works, Limited, Holland Street, Blackfriars, have 
supplied a considerable quantity of special valves, cocks, 
straight and obtuse bends, expansion joints, baths, grease: 
interceptors, ventilators, lavatory fittings, urinals and 
fittings, water-waste preventers, shampooing apparatus and 
many other special fittings. All the work supplied by this. 
firm has been carried out to special instructions, and given. 
complete satisfaction. For the iron and steel construction,. 
Professor KENNEDY acted as consulting engineer, and the: 
tests were carried out under his direction. 
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THE STADION AT ATHENS. 


4 Bac special correspondent of the Zzmes writing from Athens 
on April 14 says :— 

The oldest Stadion in Greece was probably that at Olympia, 
the dimensions of which have been accurately ascertained by 
the German archeologists who excavated that world-famed 
spot. It was an oblong space terminated by a circular end, 
and it appears to have been originally intended for the foot- 
race only, but the other contests which from time to time were 
added to the Olympic games were also held on its arena. The 
total length of the Stadion at Olympia was, according to 
Boetticher, 192-27 metres. The Panathenaic Stadion is slightly 
longer, measuring 206°30 metres ; but the length of the course 
for the foot race (600 Greek feet) was apparently identical with 
that at Olympia, which became a standard of measurement for 
itinerary distances among the ancient Greeks. The various 
stadia in Greece differed considerably in size, though the length 
of the course remained fixed. The entrance was marked off 
by a straight wall, close to which were the starting-posts 
(BadBides) ; another straight wall closed in the semicircle at the 
end, and in front of it were the xaparijpes or goals. The starting- 
posts and goals were quadrangular pillars ot stone, and it seems 
a question whether the Hermz, or square pillars surmounted 
by a double bust, which were found during the excavation of 
the Athenian Stadion, did not serve aS*xaymrjpes. The fact 
that such figures were often set up at cross-roads and street- 
corners seems to favour this view. 

The Stadion at Athens, in which the Panathenaic games were 
held, was constructed about 330 B.C. by the orator Lycurgus, 
the disciple of Plato, and one of the most virtuous and public- 
spirited of Athenian citizens. It seems to have been built 
entirely of Poros stone. Nearly 500 years later the famous 
rhetorician Herodes Atticus, who had been crowned at the 
games, determined to expend a portion of his enormous fortune 
on the reconstruction of the Stadion insPentelic marble. The 
work occupied more than four years, and the quarries of Pen- 
telikon, Pausanias assures us, were almost exhausted upon the 
structure. That most interesting of ancient topographers must, 
however, have been misinformed, for an abundance of material 
still remains in case M_ Avéroff, of Alexandria, the Herodes 
Atticus of the nineteenth century, should decide on completing 
the restoration which he has taken in hand. The Stadion, 
when Pausanias visited Athens, was one of the wonders of 
Greece, and though it never can have been exactly beautiful, 
_ it must have presented a most imposing sight, with noble 
propylea at the entrance and a magnificent colonnade crowning 
the circular end. All this splendour disappeared into the lime- 
kilns of the dark ages ; the embanked sides were washed away 
by the rain ; the arena was filled up with a deep layer of sand 
and soil, and scarcely a vestige remained of the ancient struc- 
ture, when in 1870 King George carried out excavations on the 
spot at his own expense and with the aid of the German archzo- 
logist Ziller. 

The work was accomplished with skill and judgment, the 
lines of the Stadion were accurately determined, the tunnelled 
side-entrance through which the athletes and, in Roman times, 
the wild beasts-and gladiators entered the arena was discovered, 
and many remnants were found which have now proved useful 
in the work of reconstruction. No attempt, however, was made 
at restoration ; and the huge arena, silent and desolate, with 
its sloping sides covered with asphodel and heather, has long 
been a familiar object to visitors to Athens. When, however, 
in the autumn of 1894 the proposal that Athens should become 
the scene of the revived Olympic games was definitely accepted, 
the Stadion woke up from the long sleep of centuries, and once 
more became a centre of life and animation. - It was felt that 
here, and here alone, could the festival be celebrated in a 
manner worthy of the traditions of the past. There seemed, 
however, to be little hope of obtaining the funds requisite for 
even a partial restoration of the original structure, and so it was 
decided to attempt nothing more than the preparation of the 
arena for the sports and the fitting up of seats at the circular 
end for the Royal family and visitors of distinction. The other 
spectators might accommodate themselves with more or less 
comfort on the sloping embankments on either side. 

No better arrangement was possible in the circumstances 
until it was announced that M. Avéroff had offered 600,000 
drachme for the work of restoration, a sum which he after- 
wards augmented by a further gift of 215,000 drachme. It 
was now decided to attempt a renovation of the entire Stadion ; 
but, as there was neither time nor money sufficient for the com- 
pletion of the work before the date fixed for the Olympic 
games, it was arranged to execute the tiers.of seats in the 
oevdovn, or circular end, in Pentelic marble up to the dua¢wpa, or 
central passage, which separates the upper from the lower 
tiers (see plan, D, D), and also to make the lowest tier on either 
side of the arena of the same material, while the remaining 
tiers were to be made temporarily of wood and painted to 
resemble marble. Eventually, however, this plan was modified, 
fifteen rows of seats in the circular end and four at the sides 


blocks, both above and below the d.d¢wpa, contains 23 


being constructed of marble. Above the latter, eight tiers 
have been made of Poros stone. The introduction of this. 
material is, I think, a mistake, as these tiers will have to be 
removed should it be decided to restore the entire Stadion in 
marble. The remaining tiers in the lower portion of the audi- 
torium (below the d:a¢wpa) and all those in the upper portion. 
have been made of wood and painted to resemble marble. 

The plans for the rebuilding of the Stadion were prepared. 
after careful excavations by M. Metaxas, the architect charged. 
with the restoration, and submitted to a committee of eminent 
archeologists. Only a few fragments of the ancient structure 
remain, but enough has been discovered to furnish a clue to. 
almost every feature of the original design ; and the fragments. 
have been built into the new edifice, the soft brown tint which 
the Pentelic marble takes after long exposure to the air con- 
trasting curiously with the brilliant blue-veined white of the 
newly-cut stone. The accompanying plan will enable the 
reader to comprehend at a glance the principal features of the. 
construction. 

The Stadion lies between two hills on the southern side of 
the Ilissos, the natural slope being utilised-for the auditorium 
except at the ends on either side of the entrance, which are 
supported by lofty retaining walls. In the middle is the 
koviorpa, or level arena (A, A) where the games take place ; at 
its end is a circular sand-covered space (madaiorpa) for the 
wrestling ; close by have been set up two of the four Herme 
(F, F), or double-headed busts, already alluded to, which were 
found in the course of the excavations. The running-path, or 
otiBos (B, B), 400 metres in circuit, which forms the outer 
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portion of the arena, is a modern innovation, as the ancient 
practice of turning sharply round a fixed post or goal would not 
commend itself to latter-day athletes. Round the arena runs 
a passage, or duadpopos (C, C), 2°82 metres in breadth, which 
communicates by means of staircases with the seats in the 
auditorium, It is separated from the arena by a marble kerb 
o'50 metre in height. This barrier was raised to a height of 
1°60 metre in Roman times, when the combats with wild beasts 
and gladiatorial shows were introduced which gratified the 
coarse tastes of the conquerors of Greece. The high barrier 
has not been reproduced in the renovated Stadion except at 
one point, where some of the original marble blocks were found. 

The auditorium is divided into 60 blocks of seats, or 
kepkides (E, E), intersected by the duafwpua, or midway passage, 
and approached by narrow staircases or kAiwaxes. Each of the 
rows or 
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tiers of seats, and is 15 metres broad: The lowest tier of 
seats is raised 1°64 metre above the passage beneath, so that 
persons’ standing in the passage do not obstruct the view. 
The seats, which are deep and fairly comfortable, are unpro- 
vided with backs, except in the lowest row of the odevdovn or 
semicircular end, in the middle of which marble thrones of 
antique pattern have been placéd for the King and Queen. It 
is interesting to note that the entire series of seats slopes 
imperceptibly down from the oevddvn to the entrance in order 
to allow rain-water to run off, and that the arena is also ona 
slightly inclined plane. Furthermore, although the sides of the 
arena are perfectly parallel up to the point where the semicircle 
begins, the lines of the auditorium converge slightly towards 
the entrance in the form of a horseshoe, the radius of curvature 
being 2,000 metres. The discovery of these features neces- 
sitated great care and accuracy in the work of reconstruction. 

The tunnel through which the athletes, the gladiators and 
the wild beasts passed into the arena leads through the rock of 
the adjacent hill on the eastern side to an open space, where an 
elegant pavilion has been erected for the use of the competitors 
in the games. It is strange to reflect with what feelings the 
doomed gladiators made their way through this dark, narrow 
passage, and emerged beneath the eyes of thousands into the 
light of day, which they were destined to behold for the last 
time. The tunnel, indeed, is one of the strangest and most 
extraordinary features of the restored Stadion. It remains to 
notice the stone staircases (H, H) which lead up from the outside 
to the passage intersecting the auditorium. Two handsome 
statues of dskobolot, replicas of ancient works of art, have been 
set up at the main entrance, and on either side are statues of 
Athené and Dionysos. Their effect, however, has been some- 
what marred by a profuse display of bunting ; a few simple 
festoons of evergreens or flowers would have furnished a more 
tasteful decoration. 

According to a later communication from the 7Zzmmes 
correspondent, the work of restoring the Stadion in marble has 
been resumed, and the temporary seats constructed for the 
Olympic games are being removed. It appears that M. Avéroff 
is prepared to furnish the large sum requisite for complete 
restoration, The-.arena will be excavated, and it is expected 
that many valuable remnants of the ancient structure will be 
brought to light. 


THE SPIRAL IN CELTIC ART. 


he the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 

Ireland for the present quarter, Mr. George Coffey con- 
tinues his investigation of the “ Origin of Prehistoric Ornament in 
Ireland,” to which we have often referred. Among the contents 
of the latest section the author has the following remarks on the 
course which the spiral seemed to follow in its course to the 
western isles :— 

It has already been insisted that west of the A:gean-Baltic 
line true spirals are practically non-existent in the Bronze Age. 
That this is an accepted fact in archeology may be gathered 
from the statement quoted from Mr. A. J. Evans, namely, that 
the spiral is non-existent in Bronze Age remains in Northern 
Italy, Gaul and Britain. But as this fact is the turning-point 
of the argument, it may be well to.emphasise it by the following 
passage from Montelius’s “Les Temps préhistoriques en 
Suéde.” Concerning spiral ornaments he says :—“ On le con- 
state également en Hongrie, en Autriche, en Bohéme, dans le 
nord-est de l’Allemagne, le Danemark, la Suéde et la Norvége, 
alors que le reste de l'Europe n’en présente pas d’exemples A la 
méme époque. I] est donc clair que cette décoration nous est 
venue par la route de l’Elbe, qui mettait le sud-est de ’Europe 
en communication avec le nord.” 

These statements are substantially accurate, but Mr. Evans 
and Professor Montelius have overlooked an early class of 
spirals incised on rock surfaces and rude stone monuments in 
Britain and Ireland, and, in one instance, in Brittany. How- 
€ver, as we shall see later, these exceptions strengthen rather 
than impair the force of the general statement. 

Why did not the spiral find its way along the north coast 
to the mouth of the Rhine and through Gaul to Britain? We 
cannot precisely say. But the key to the solution of this ques- 
tion appears to me to lie in the following suggestions. In the 
narrow seas and islands of the western Baltic a high degree of 
civilisation was developed in the Early Bronze period, a 
civilisation which, though lower in order, is comparable with 
that of the A.gean in the same period. This is shown not only 
by remarkable skill in the working of metals, but also by the 
advanced state of the arts of dress exhibited in the early Scan- 
dinavian grave finds. The-/Egean and the Baltic may in fact 
be regarded as poles of influence for western Europe in that 
period of the Bronze Age which for chronological purposes is 
called the Mycenzean period. 

Western Germany, Gaul and Britain were at that time in a 
lower state of civilisation than Scandinavia, and it would appear 

hat the circumstances which operated to check the spread of 


/Egean-Baltic influence westward through middle Europe also 


operated to check the spread of Scandinavian influence along 


the north-western coast. 

We have seen that, at a later period, sea-going enterprise 
from the south-west of Gaul and Spain was apparently thrown 
westward to Ireland ; and it would appear, from the distribution 
of spiral ornament, that in the earher part of the Bronze Age 
Scandinavian enterprise on the North Sea was thrown likewise 
to the west by Scotland to Ireland, rather than southward to 
the coasts of Gaul and Britain. Two causes possibly con- 
tributed to this result. . 

During the Roman occupation of Britain the Channel was 
infested by Saxon pirates from the coast lands between the 
Elbe and the Rhine. 
man-hunting. 
and their seamanship. In the fourth century they descended 
on Britain. In more remote times the conditions were pro- 
bably not wholly dissimilar. The fleets of the Veneti were for- 
midable in Czesar’s time. And we may infer from the numerous. 
representations of ships on the stones of the Brittany tumuli 
that, in still more remote times, the west and north-western 
coasts of Gaul were occupied by seafaring peoples. The simi-: 
larity of many of the bronze types of the north of France and 
of the south of Britain shows that intimate relations existed 
between the opposite coasts of the Channel, and it is possible 
that the sea-way south of the Elbe was more or less closed to’ 
Scandinavian enterprise in the Bronze Age. “if } 

Another cause tending to the same result would lie in the 


| fact that the main trade of Scandinavia was with the south-east 


of Europe. Thence were imported bronze and gold. Trade 
with the lands of North-Western Germany and North Gaul 
could not have offered equal inducements, nor would amber, 
which is found as far south as the Zuyder-Zee, have commanded 
a high price there. The relations of Scandinavia with these 
lands was probably hostile and of the nature of slave-raiding. 
The discovery of a gold source in Ireland would, however, 
supply an inducement for a more westerly line of enterprise, 
for which the open sea between Norway and Scotland offered 
every facility. The numerous representations of ships of the 
Viking type, with high prows and sterns and projecting keels, 
on rocks, bronze knives, &c., which appear about the close of 
what, speaking broadly, may be called the Early Bronze Age 
in Scandinavia, show that the art of building ships had been 
fully mastered in the north at an early period. The navigation 
of the open sea presented, therefore, no insuperable difficulty 
to the inhabitants of the Baltic lands. The length of the 
voyage was not beyond their powers. The Shetlands are only 
some twenty-four hours’ sail from Norway ; thence to Ireland 
is a coasting voyage. 

In the ninth century the fixed geographical relations of the 
northern lands imposed an analogous division on the lines of 
advance of the Viking raids. One line, starting from South 
Jutland, passed south along the coast of Gaul ; the other, from 
the Cattegat and coast of Norway, followed a westward course 
by the Shetlands and Orkneys to the coasts of Ireland. It was 
from Ireland that the earlier attacks on southern Britain were 
made. 

Following the spiral westwards to Britain, we note on the 
way examples of single spirals incised on stones in two localities 
in Orkney. In Scotland examples of double or of single spirals, 
associated with concentric circle, cupand ring, and cup markings, 
are found on rock surfaces and sepulchral stones in Argyleshire, 
Ayrshire and Peeblesshire. In England they are found in 
Cumberland, Lancashire and Northumberland. An isolated 
example occurs in Merionethshire, Wales. I shall return to 
these examples of spiral and concentric circle markings, when 
detailed references will be given, observing for the present that 
spiral markings of this class appear, with the exception ‘of the 
examples in Orkney and Wales, to be confined to the triangle 
of counties comprised by Argyleshire, Lancashire and North- 
umberland. 

The most remarkable instances of early spiral ornament 
from Scotland are found on some examples of a peculiar class 
of stone balls, which, with the exception of one specimen found 


-in Ireland, are exclusively confined to that country. The pur- 


pose of these balls has not been finally decided. A bronze ball 
of somewhat similar form, bearing a spiral with Late Celtic 
zoomorphic ending, has led Dr. Anderson to assign them as a 
class to the Iron Period. Whether or not these balls be in 
some instances as late as the Christian Period, he regards the 
zoomorphic ornament of the bronze example and the spirals of 
other specimens as “sufficiently distinctive to claim for them a 
place in the same system of design which produced the 
peculiar patterns of the Pagan Period, and developed from 
them the more elaborate system of decoration so widely applied 
in the early Christian art of Scotland.” 

A stone ball found at Towie, Aberdeenshire, is the most 
richly decorated example known. It is elaborately incised with 
double and single spirals, concentric curves and zigzags. 
Others are decorated with single spirals. ‘The general 
character of these spirals appears to me to be distinctly Bronze 


The chief object of these raiders was’ 
They were noted alike for their savage cruelty 
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Age, not Late Celtic. Through what length of time these balls 
were in use we cannot say; the bronze example with 
zoomorphic ornament may represent a survival and not the 
limit of their antiquity. 

In any case, whether they be late or early, unless it be 
contended that the spiral is original in Scotland, it is, I think, 
clear that the spirals on these balls represent the early spiral 
system of the Bronze Age, which we have traced from the 
AZgean to the Baltic. The divergent spiral and zoomorphic 
forms of late Celtic ornament which stretch back across Europe 
to the Danube region, represent a distinct and later wave of 
influence which spread westward with the iron culture. The 
generally received view that the divergent spirals or trumpet 
pattern of the late Celtic period was developed locally in 
Ireland and Scotland from the double and single spirals which 
have been regarded as mere elementary forms, is not therefore 
justified, though to the union of the earlier and later spiral 
systems may be traced the spiral patterns of early Christian 


times. 


AMERICAN CONTRACTS.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


T is, perhaps, a peculiarity of human nature that the less 
fitted a man is, by intelligence and training, to understand 

the agreements that he enters into, the more hasty and reckless 
he is in binding himself tothem. Hundreds of signatures are put 
every day to contracts which the signers have not even read, 
much less understood ; and it is not until the enforcement of 
the contract begins to be disagreeable to them that they awake 
to the consciousness of their folly. Many people, under such 
circumstances, imagine that they ought to be released from 
the consequences of their own act, and it is well to know that 
the law will afford them no relief. Where the parties honestly 
tried to make their intentions clear to each other, and supposed 
that they had done so, and, on carrying out the contract, find 
that they have misunderstood each other, the law, in the 
person of a judge, will decide what should be the true reading 
of the agreement ; but where one party has expressed fully and 
fairly the terms to which he meant to agree, without dishonest 
reservation, and the other has had an opportunity to read them, 
_ ‘but has signed the agreement without doing so, he is bound by 
it just as much as if he had read it. A case of this sort was 
once tried in Illinois, and although the contract was written in 
a foreign language, the court held that if the signer was of 
mature age, and able to read and write, and capable of under- 
standing the language of the contract, although it might not 
have been very familiar to him, and if he had had an oppor- 
tunity to read it, and no artifice was used to induce him to sign 
it, he was bound by his signature whether he had read it or not. 
At the same time, a man who has signed a contract is not 
always bound by the other. party’s interpretation of it, if it 
differs from his own. In theory, to make a valid contract, the 
parties must agree upon the same thing. Their minds must 
meet, as the lawyers say ; and, while each party is presumed to 
have agreed to what the words of the agreement plainly say, 
cases of doubt or obscurity are, as a rule, interpreted, where 
there is dispute, unfavourably to the party who prepared the 
document. This is fair enough, for a man who wishes to bind 
‘another to an agreement should see that he expresses plainly 
what he wants the other to agree to; and the theory of the 
law is that no one can entrap another, or take advantage of an 
‘obscurity due to his own fault. But if a man who has in good 
faith expressed carelessly the agreement on which he relies is 
compelled to suffer the consequences of the misapprehension 
into which his carelessness may have led the other party, much 
worse will be his position if the misleading has been intentional. 
There is an ancient story, which bears internal evidence of a 
Greek origin, about a certain general who bargained with the 
inhabitants of-a besieged city that, if they would surrender, 
“no blood should be shed.” They accepted his terms and 
evacuated the city, whereupon he buried them all alive. What- 
ever may be the intellectual merit of this story, it has no legal 
standing whatever, and the general was as much a violator of 
his contract as if he had beheaded the people. The law says 
that a contract shall be interpreted in the way that the party 
making the proposition understood at the time that the other 
party understood it. Evidently, the besieged citizens under- 
stood by the expression that “no blood should be shed” that 
they would escape without bodily harm, and every judge in the 
civilised world would rule that this was the true and only legal 
interpretation of the contract. So in regard to another cele- 
brated case, that of Shylock v. Antonio. Beautiful as the 
‘counsel of the defendant may have been, she or the court knew 
very little law. Certainly the defendant did not suppose, 


* Read before the students of the Architectural Department of the 
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when he agreed to pay a pound of his flesh under certain con- 
tingencies, that this could be removed from him without 
shedding blood. A reasonable effusion of this Christian fluid 
was, therefore, a necessary and proper incident to the fulfilment 
of his contract, and he was wrongfully and unjustly released from 
his own agreement by a subterfuge which an honourable man 
ought to be ashamed to take advantage of, and which could 
not stand a moment in any real court. As architects are very 
frequently required to judge between the parties to contracts, 
either as formal referees or as the persons who must, under the 
contract, decide whether it has been complied with, it is well 
for them to bear this in mind, and to try in all cases to ascer- 
tain what the parties would reasonably have supposed, when 
they made their agreement, that 1t was intended to mean. If 
they can make up their minds on this point, they will have 
determined the true interpretation of the contract, and in nearly 
all cases that which a court would put upon it, and will save 
themselves endless perplexities about the meaning of words, 
and precedents and local customs, which the parties never 
thought of, and which, therefore, never really entered into the 
agreement. 

To take an actual example, a man once contracted with a 
builder to build a house. The builder made his own specrfica- 
tions, which mentioned most of the work about the building, 
but said nothing about the floor-boards. When the house was 
nearly done, the builder sent the owner a note saying that the 
flooring was ready, but, as it was not mentioned in the specifi- 
cation, there would be an extra charge for it, and requesting an 
immediate answer as to whether he should go on with it at the 
extra price mentioned, as otherwise the house would be delayed. 
The owner refused to pay an extra price, declared the contract 
forfeited, took possession of the floor-boards and had them 
laid, deducting the cost of doing so from the contract price, and 
the English courts held that he was right. One of the judges 
said, “ No person can entertain any reasonable doubt that it was 
intended that the plaintiff should provide the flooring, as well as 
the other material requisite for the building, and that it was 
merely by inadvertence that no mention of the flooring was 
made in the specification,” and the other said, “ The plaintiff 
contracted to do the entire work ... and it is not the less a 
contract to do the whole, because it is specified that certain parts 
of the building shall be constructed in a particular way.” 

Where the parties have really forgotten to mention some 
important circumstance necessary to the carrying-out of the 
agreement, the law must sometimes be called in to supply the 
deficiency, and it is desirable to have a general idea of the way 
in which it will do so. As a rule, the law will take the same 
view of the contract that a reasonable layman would. ' If, for 
example, a builder contracted to build a house at such a season 
that it would be necessary to keep up fires to prevent the 
plastering from freezing, and nothing was said in the contract 
or specifications about who should furnish stoves and fuel for 
that purpose, the law would hold that the builder, having 
agreed to construct the house in a proper manner, and knowing 
that the plastering would come at a time when fires would be 
necessary to protect it, should reasonably be considered as 
having included the cost of such protection in his price, and, 
on the other hand, if the contract would naturally bring the 
plastering in the warm season, and the owner, by changing the 
plans, or in some other way, should delay the work so as to 
bring it in cold weather, he would be bound, in the absence 
of any special stipulation, to pay the cost of keeping it from 
freezing. 

In such cases as this, common sense will show how the 
contract should be interpreted ; but there are certain circum- 
stances where legal usage is concerned. For instance, it is 
usually held that the statute law, or the public ordinances of 
the place in which a building is to be erected, or other work 
done, form a part of the contract ; so that the builder, no 
matter what his contract or specifications may say, 1s not 
obliged to violate the law for the benefit of the other party to 
the contract ; while, on the other hand, he is bound to comply 
with the local laws, whether his contract mentions them or not. 
When the laws which the builder must observe are those 
relating to corporations, his duties may become somewhat 
serious, for the proceedings of the officers of corporations, 
particularly cf public corporations like states, towns and 
counties, are regulated by very strict laws, which take prece- 
dence of any contract that they may make, and the builder, or 
the architect, who relies upon a contract made with county 
or municipal officials, or officers of corporations of any kind, 
without ascertaining whether the contract is duly authorised 
and has been made with the prescribed formalities, may dis- 
cover too late that no one is bound by their action. 

Where questions occur in the interpretation of a contract 
which neither common sense nor the statute law can answer, 
the courts usually decide them in accordance with such customs 
or precedents as they find to be applicable to the circumstances. 
A recognised custom, which would naturally be known to both 
parties, has almost the force of law, for the reason that, being 
known to both parties, they must, unless they have expressly 
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disclaimed their intention of being bound by it, be presumed to 
have had it in mind when they made their agreement, and to 
have intended to be bound by it in regard to the points to 
which it might be applicable. A case involving this was very 
recently decided in Massachusetts. A real estate broker was 
‘consulted in regard to the sale of a certain tract of land. He 
brought the matter to the attention of a well-known speculator, 
making suggestions for the improvement of the territory. These 
were considered with favour, but satisfactory terms for the sale 
were not made and the matter was dropped. Some time after- 
wards another real estate broker made propositions to the same 
speculator about the same tract and effecteda sale. The owner 
paid the second broker his commission, amounting to some 
2,500 dols., and the first broker then demanded an equal com- 
mission for himself, claiming that he first brought the tract to 
the attention of the person who finally purchased it, and that 
the custom among real estate dealers and brokers was that, in 
such cases, the regular commission should be paid to both 
brokers. The jury found that this custom existed, as was 
claimed, and awarded the first broker the 2,500 dollars that he 
demanded. 

In this case the jury probably concluded that the owner of 
the land knew of the custom, or, by familiarity with real estate 
transactions, would presumably have known of it ; for a custom 
known only to one party does not bind the other, unless it is so 
generally accepted in the community that a little inquiry, such 
as aman would reasonably be expected to make in regard to a 
subject on which he had no other information, would be suffi- 
-cient to ascertain it. Amongst such may be classed the custom 
of paying a 5 per cent. fee to architects. A man who had 
never employed an architect might know nothing of this 
custom ; but if he should employ one for the first time, and 
nothing should be said between them about compensation, it 
is reasonable to suppose that he would ask other architects, or 
persons who had employed architects, what was the usual fee, 
and, as he could readily obtain the information that he wished, 
he would be held by most courts to have been sufficiently 
acquainted with the custom to be bound by it, in the absence 
of any bargain as to compensation made directly between the 
parties. In the same way, the local customs of mechanics, 
which could easily be ascertained by inquiry, are usually held 
to form a part of contracts with them. 

In regard to the last of the three principal obstacles to the 
satisfactory fulfilment of contiacts, the intentional misleading 
of one of the parties by the other, there will not be much to say. 
The architect who may have to do with a contract which he 
suspects to be tainted by fraud should endeavour to have the 
doubtful points cleared up at the earliest possible moment. If 
he assists the fraud by concealing it he becomes a party to it, 
and liable in damages to the person injured by it. In general, 
he should remember that a contract involving a fraud is no 
contract, and that the person deceived by it may, on discovering 
the deception, repudiate it, and, if he is a builder, may recover 
the reasonable value of work and materials furnished under it, 
or may repudiate that part of it by which he is injured and 
maintain the rest, if he prefers to do so. To the class of 
fraudulent contracts belong those based on plans or specifica- 
tions to which surreptitious additions have been made after the 
signing of the agreement, or in which some material circum- 
stance, known to one party, has been concealed. 

It will be seen that a contract is, in its essence, a very 
simple thing, and it is well, in the midst of the complexities in 
which fear of fraud and necessary provision for collateral cir- 
cumstances have involved building contracts, to keep in mind 
the real simplicity of the substance of the agreement. A man 
wants a house of a certain size and Style; a builder agrees to 
build it for him for a certain price ; this is the essential sub- 
stance of a building contract. Such a contract may be very 
simple in form without impairing its validity. In some states 
these contracts must be recorded in the office of the town or 
city clerk ; but this is exceptional. In most places a verbal 
proposition to build a certain house, or do a certain piece of 
work, for a given price, with its acceptance either orally or by 
writing, 1s a perfectly good and binding contract. In an actual 
case, nothing passed between the parties but a memo- 
randum, by which one agreed to build a house measuring 
35 feet by 4o feet and three storeys high, with a two-storey ell, 

15 feet by 20 feet, for a certain price. This memorandum was 
only signed by one party, but the other looked on without 
objection while materials were being brought and the work was 
going on, and he could not have repudiated the agreement if 
he had wished. It is true that the contract was lacking in the 
fulness of detail which would have made the design of the 
house more satisfactory and the settlement of accounts between 
the parties easier, and it is simply in order to facilitate such 
settlement and insure the conformity of the structure with the 
owner's ideas, as well as to provide for such matters as the 
time of completion, the times and manner of making pay- 
ments on account, the method of ordering extras and changes, 
Insurance against fire and protection against loss by 


mechanics’ liens, that modern building contracts are extended | 


to such length. 


For the very reason that architects know better than any 
one else the troubles which arise from lack of provision for 
these collateral matters, they are, except in the case of corpora- 
tions, whose statute or charter limitations make it desirable to 
have the assistance of counsel, generally the ones upon whom 
devolves the duty of drawing up building contracts, and they 
will do well to keep in mind certain principles, remembering 
always that simplicity and clearness are the very cardinal 
virtues of such documents. The worst of all building contracts, 
perhaps, are those productions bristling with “ Whereas”es - 
and “ Be it known”’s, which are sold in the stationery stores. 
These compacts generally provide that payment shall be made 
in “lawful money of the United States,” just as if a court is 


likely to rule that the parties, if they said nothing on the sub- 


ject, meant Confederate or Canadian currency to be the basis 
of their agreement ; while they often forget entirely to mention 
the matters of insurance or extras or the time of completion or 
the other things to which the real difficulties of building con- 
tracts relate. As a rule, the less legal phraseology there is 
about a building contract the better. Legal phrases often 
have a technical significance, which if they are used by laymen 
tend to obscure the instrument in which they are used, very 
much in the same way that a specification for building, written 
by an amateur, would be obscured by the use of technical terms 
of which he did not clearly know the meaning. It is usual to 
divide a building contract into two parts. The first part con- 
tains a condensed recital of what is called the essence of the 
contract, and this is followed bya series of stipulations in regard 
td extras, times of payment, and so on, with the signatures at 
the end. Although everything above the signatures is included 
in the agreement, the courts will recognise, where the parties 
themselves seem to have so intended, degrees in the emphasis 
with which they have desired to insist upon certain of its pro- 
visions, speaking of these as being of the essence of the con- 
tract, and scrutinising more closely any evidence purporting to 
show a waiver or abandonment of these provisions, than they 
would if it related to stipulations not selected by the parties 
themselves as specially important. For this reason, the first - 
portion should contain some mention of any stipulation in 
regard to which a claim of waiver may be feared, and which is 
not a naturalaccompaniment of an agreement to build. For 
example, if it is very necessary to have a building done at a 
given ‘time, and it is desirable to preclude the inferences of 
waiver of the provisions for completion, which a jury is so ready 
to draw from unimportant circumstances, the builder should 
promise in the first or essential part of the contract to have it 
done by a given day, leaving to a subsequent clause the details 
of the penalties by which completion is to be enforced. 

Except for such special stipulation, the first part of the 
contract should be as brief as may be. The shorter it is, the 
wore authority it will have, as the product of the most careful 
selection among the stipulations of the agreement, and it should 
be absolutely clear. It is a useful practice to write it without 
any punctuation, except the periods at the end of the sentences. 
When its meaning in this state is unmistakable, the commas 
may be added. In all cases the first part of the contract 
should stipulate for the building of the house or other structure 
according to the plans and specifications, not for doing the 
work shown on the plans and specifications. We have seen 
that the English courts hold that a contract to build a house 
includes all the work necessary for that purpose, whether every 
item is shown on the plans and specifications or not, unless 
there is reason to suppose that any part was intentionally 
omitted, and the law in this country is the same; while a con- 
tract merely to carry out certain plans and specifications simply 
opens the door toa long wrangle over the meaning of every 
mark on these documents, without affording the owner any 
assurance that he will in the end get the house that he wants, 
or, indeed, any house at all. It is the fashion just now among 
builders to claim that a contract to build a house according to 
certain plans and specifications exposes them to loss, through 
having to supply things not mentioned in these papers, which 
turn out afterwards to be necessary to the completion of the 
building ; but the builder ought certainly to know better than 
the owner what will be necessary to the full completion of the 
structure, and if the owner is willing to pay the builder for any 
risks that he may incur in this respect, there is no reason why 
the latter should not assume them. “F 

When the contract has recited that one party agrees for a 
certain consideration, or one to be subsequently described, to 
build for the other party a house, according to certain plans 
and specifications, and to have it done on a certain day, it has 
said all that is strictly necessary ; and the stipulations in the 
succeeding clauses hardly do more than promote the con- 
venience of the parties, particularly of the builder, in making 
settlement. Where nothing is said in a building contract about 
the times of payment, the law assumes that the contract price 
was intended to be paid in one lump within a reasonable time 
after the completion of the building ; and the provisions for 
payments on account are made for the convenience of the 
builder, just as those requiring the architect’s certificate are for 
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In the same way the stipulations in 
regard to the ordering of extras are intended simply to assure 
the builder payment for extra work, while they secure the 
owner against misunderstandings, or extortion on the part of 
the builder, Architects, wo know from experience how such 
misunderstandings arise, should be able to provide against 
them, and nothing more is necessary than a clear and simple 
statement of the method by which the parties will agree to 
regulate these matters. In the same way, the special matters 
which many contracts involve should be provided for simply 
and sensibly in such a way that the parties cannot possibly 
misunderstand what each is to do. 

With these matters cared for,and an understanding arrived 
at as to who shall insure the respective interests of the 
builder and owner against fire, the contract is complete. It is 
usual and desirable in the interest of both parties to fix a 
certain penalty for each day’s delay in the completion of the 
building beyond the contract time, but the builder is just as 
much bound to pay damages for delay without such a clause as 
with it. The only difference is that if completion is delayed 
without any provision for a stated forfeiture, the owner, who is 
unquestionably entitled to collect or retain compensation for 
whatever damage he suffers from delay, is likely to put a 
different estimate on the injury that he has suffered from that 
which the builder thinks suitable to the circumstances ; and the 
result is controversy, expense and general unhappiness, while 
the establishment beforehand of an agreed forfeiture simply 
substitutes approximate certainty for uncertainty, and shows 
each party what he has to count upon. . 

At the end of the contract come the signatures, with 
or without seals, and here.again great formality is unneces- 
sary. It is not necessary that both parties should sign, if 
one signs and the other acquiesces, tacitly or otherwise, 
in the carrying-out of the operations contemplated by the 
contract; nor is it necessary to execute two copies, one 
copy, if deposited .where both parties can see it, being 
sufficient. The witnessing of the signatures is, in most 
states, also unnecessary. Its only advantage is to furnish a 
means of proving that the parties really signed the contract, in 
case they should deny it ; aiid in some cases it is inconvenient, 
as the witnesses may have to be brought long distances to 
identify signatures which no one thinks of denying. In regard 
to the seals, as has been said, they serve to “import a con- 
sideration” for stipulations, sich, for example, as some of those 
relating to insurance, for'which there is no obvious considera- 
tion in the contract, and it is desirable to have them attached, 
mentioning that the signers set to the documents their “hands 
and seals,” and, of course, specifying the date. It is also very 
desirable to have one complete set of the drawings and speci- 
fications signed, in order to identify them beyond question in 
case of need, and the architect should naturally be very careful 
not to allow any alterations or additions to such signed docu- 
ments. It is not necessary even to deliver the contracts, so 
long as they are kept where both parties can see them if 
they wish, as, for example, in the custody of the architect ; 
and signed plans\.and specifications should, as a rule, 
remain in the architect’s care, as he alone is in a 
position to make a fair and intelligent use of them. With such 
™ set of plans and specifications, well thought out, well made 
and signed by both parties, and a clear and sensible contract 
providing for all reasonable contingencies, the interests of the 
owner and builder will be tolerably secure, and the architect’s 
anxieties will be so much relieved that he will find it worth 
while to devote a good deal of care to the proper direction of 
this, the first and most important step in the carrying out of a 
building operation. 


the security of the owner. 


THE DESERTED CITY OF VIJAYANAGAR.* 


a een years ago when quartered in Southern India, the 

general of the Bellary district, in which my regiment was 
stationed, nominated me to an appointment in the territories of 
a native prince, the Rajah of Sundoor, whose dominions 
comprise a mountain region some thirty-six miles away. Not 
long after my arrival a party of English officers visited our 
small hill-station on their way to Hyderabad, about 200 miles 
distant, but their route lay through the dominions of another 
native prince, the Rajah of Anagoondi, to whom they had a 
letter of introduction from a friend of theirs, an English poli- 
tical official. As none of the officers I have mentioned were 
acquainted with Hindustanee, they applied for an interpreter, 
and the commandant appointed me to accompany them in that 
capacity. 

The expedition promised to be one of peculiar interest for 
the following reason. A short time previously a gentleman in 
the Indian Civil Service had informed me that on the banks of 
the Toongaboodra, a river which separates British territory 


* A paper by Captain Charles Rolleston, read before the Indian 
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from that of Anagoondi, there was a most remarkable deserted 
.city composed in a great measure of palaces and temples, many 
of which could hardly be described as in ruins because, having 
been built of massive stonework they had suffered so little 
from the effect of time. The route which we were to traverse 
lay close to the outskirts of this city, known by the natives as 
Vijayanagar, and it was decided by our party that we should 
start so as to reach the place in one day’s ride, that we should 
allow one clear day for exploration and that we should cross 
the river the next morning for Anagoondi, the capital of the 
native state. 

As in the case of many Indian cities the period of the 
foundation of the one we were about to visit is unknown, and 
its origin is lost in the fables of prehistoric antiquity. From 
the very earliest times it would appear to have been considered 
as a place of considerable sanctity, a conjecture which is borne 
out by the ruins still existing of shrines connected with a very 
ancient form of idolatry. In the ninth century a Mohammedan 
merchant, named Soliman, having visited Southern India, left 
an account of his travels, which, in 1845, were translated from 
Arabic into French, by M. Reinard.- In this work Soliman 
describes several kingdoms into which the Deccan was then 
divided, and amongst them. one large territory, the ruler of 
which owned an immense army, and whose subjects appear to 
have attained a relatively high state of civilisation, as the 
explorer mentions cotton stuffs having been manufactured of 
such exquisite delicacy that a robe of the material would pass 
through a signet ring. This kingdom, named Rohmey by 
Soliman, M. Reinard considers, and apparently with good 
reason, can be identified with what was afterwards known 
as the state of Vijayanagar, but the condition in which 
Soliman found it did not last. At some subsequent time it 
broke up into several principalities and remained so until the 
year 1336. At the above period two Hindoo brothers, 
Harihari and Bakka, founded a small independent state on 
the south bank of the river Toongaboodra, and _ they 
appropriated as their seat of government the ancient 
town which was first known as Vidayanagar, or the 
“City of Learning,” the name being changed afterwards 
to Vijayanagar, or the “City of Victory,” and it is from this 
epoch that the most authentic history commences. The 
two founders, said to have been the sons of a neighbouring 
petty rajah, were in fact little more than military adventurers. 
‘They had borne arms in the political turmoils which then con- 
vulsed the Deccan. They rapidly extended their authority, 
and, in a manner similar to that which has often occurred before 
and since in India, built up on the ruins of the smaller neigh- 
bouring states a dominion which took its name from the capital. 

At a time when kingdoms rose and fell, owing tu the vicissi- 
tudes arising from a state of warfare which the princes of 
Hindustan incessantly waged against each other, freebooters 
and partisan leaders often constituted themselves monarchs and 
founded dynasties ; so it is not wonderful that in this fashion 
Vijayanagar took its rise under the zegis of a couple of obscure 
Hindoo leaders, and the state, of which it became the capital, 
reduced to a condition of vassalage all the minor principalities 
of Southern India. I may here mention that the title by which 
we hold the city of Madras is contained in a deed of gift con- 
veyed to us by one of the nominal rajahs of the above realm, 
whom we acknowledge as rightful owner, though, at the time of 
signing the document, he was a fugitive from his own country. 
The dynasty, founded as above described, lasted for about 230 
years, this Hindoo territory remaining independent under suc- 
cessive Vijayanagar princes, who evinced the greatest taste in 
the embellishment of the capital, the mere ruins of which now 
cover an area of about ten square miles. Consolidation of the 
empire having produced internal tranquillity,a long era of 
prosperity ensued, followed by a great influx and diffusion of 
wealth. Magnificent palaces and temples sprang up, learning 
was encouraged, and, in fact, the country represented the last 
great Pagan power in the south of India to fall before the 
Mohammedan invasion. 

Much interest must attach to Vijayanagar, owing to the 
fact that for about two centuries it was the centre-point of 
purely native culture, when Hindoo learning and civilisation, 
unalloyed by foreign influence, reached a standard perhaps 
higher than they had ever attained in any other part of India. 
As the metropolis also of a state, wealthy, powerful, and enjoy- 
ing the advantage of an excellent administration, it contained 
an amount of wealth so colossal as to be incredible, were it not 
that native historians are fully corroborated by the accounts of 
independent European travellers. Of the above, | may men- 
tion, amongst others, Nicola Conti, an Italian, Duarte Barbose, 
a Portuguese, and Cesar Frederick, a Venetian, all of whom 
have left records of their sojourn in Vijayanagar. About the 
middle of the fifteenth century the great South Indian State 
was also visited by a Persian ambassador, named Abd-er- 
Razzak, from. whose graphic account, combined with the state- 
ments of other travellers, it would appear that the fertile land 
was highly cultivated by an industrious people ; that the empire 
in general was thickly populated, prosperous and politically 
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powerful. Evidence for the above is afforded by the fact that 
the ruler of the country was able to put into the field a million 


of armed men, of whom 40,000 were cavalry, besides a force of 


4oo war elephants; while in the capital alone there was a 
garrison of 90,000 soldiers. Vartham, also an Italian visitor 
in 1503, speaks in raptures of Vijayanagar as a most attractive 
place of residence. He says the site was beautiful, with 
picturesque surroundings ; the climate was delicious, the land 
was rich, there was a large trade, and altogether he describes 
the place as a second paradise. Thus, from the records of 
contemporary writers many interesting particulars may be 
culled regarding an Asiatic civilisation which had developed 
through Hindoo genius alone, and also as to the manners, 
customs and social life of a people who represented at that 
period the most advanced and cultured state in the Indian 
land. 

At the time of Abd-er-Razzak’s visit the reigning monarch 
was a rajah named Deva Raya, who is described as very young, 
of a spare body, rather tall and of an olive colour. The palace 
was a handsome structure, covering a large area, as may be 
judged from the fact that the youthful monarch had an esta- 
blishment of 700 wives, although Conti, who visited the city 
several years before, gives the number in his time as 2,000, all 
of whom he states were under an engagement to submit to the 
rite of sad/, or being- burned alive on the death of their royal 
spouse. During festivals two large Juggernaut cars crowded 
with priests and dancing girls were dragged through the 
streets by the pious votaries of the gods, from time to time the 
devotees in their religious frenzy throwing themselves under 
the gigantic wheels, so that on being crushed to death by the 
sacred car they might effect a sure entry into the Hindoo 
paradise. 

In India it is always considered that the strictness with 
which justice is administered may be measured by the extent 
to which the masses of the population wear their jewellery in 
public, and according to this theory the country must have 
enjoyed the blessing of an excellent government, as it was 
observed that the people of every rank, from the highest down 
to the very workers in the bazaars, wore jewels and ornaments 
of gold, such as earrings, necklaces, rings and bangles. Round 
the city the ground was laid out in fruitful gardens, pastures, 
orchards and hunting seats for the king and nobles, a slight 
eminence being occupied by one of the royal residences. 
The chief palace, situated at the confines of the city, 
judging from its present appearance, must have been 
a most imposing structure. Near it there were four long 
and spacious bazaars, each described as being built with 
a lofty arcade and a handsome gallery. In one of 
these bazaars pearls, rubies, emeralds, diamonds and other 
precious stones were publicly sold; it is said they were also 
continually provided with an abundance of choice fresh flowers 
greatly fancied by the inhabitants. As is common in the East, 
the followers of the various trades or industries lived in separate 
quarters, and these were supplied with streams of water flowing 
through stone-cut channels. On the left of the palace was the 
hall of justice, and near it was the treasury arranged with 
chambers where masses of gold ingots were stored. Behind 
the treasury was a quarter 300 yards long and 20 yards broad, 
which seems to have been exclusively occupied by dancing girls 
who, according to the narration, were beautiful, rich and accom- 
plished. The king sat on a throne of exquisite workmanship 
in gold inlaid with jewels, and the walls of the throne-room 
were lined with thin gold plates. During the visit of the 
Persian envoy there was celebrated one of the great national 
religious festivals known as the Mahanavami, which occurs 
during the time of the September full moon. On this occasion 
the great plain near the city was strewn with tents of varied and 
tasteful colours, and the temporary residence of the king was a 
pillared mansion nine storeys high. For three days the wealthy 
city was in astate of high holiday; the display was a most 
gorgeous, highly-coloured and thoroughly Eastern scene, for 
during the holy three days the inhabitants lived in an environ- 
ment of fireworks, singing and dancing girls, jugglers, snake- 
charmers, processions, idol-worship, eating and drinking (no 
intoxication), love, music, laughter and religion—all in orthodox 
Hindoo style. 

Under a settled government, with the rights of property 
well secured, the hereditary trading acquisitive instinct of the 
Hindoo had full scope, and an extensive commerce with other 
lands in Asia, Africa and .even Europe was developed. 
Vijayanagar became a great mart for precious stones and 
pearls, which were brought from Burma, different parts of 
India and from Persia, besides silks and brocades from China 
and Egypt. Amongst many other articles of import are men- 
tioned oil, wine, drugs, spices, coral, ivory and sandal-wood. 

Some idea of the luxury prevalent amongst the upper classes 
of the Hindoos in those days may be gathered from an account 
of a pageant given by the Mohammedan historian Ferishta. 
In the early part of the fifteenth century Ferozeshah, a 
neighbouring Mohammedan potentate, having married the 
daughter of the Rajah of Vijayanagar, paid a visit to his royal 
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father-in-law. The latter met his guest six miles from the city, 
and the two princes rode back together between ranks of 
beautiful girls and women, who waved over their heads golden 
plates full of incense, the road being strewn with cloth of gold, 
velvet, satin and other rich stuffs, On arrival at the palace 
Ferozeshah, having descended from his horse, entered a splendid 
palanquin set with costly jewels, and was carried to the portion 
of the palace prepared for himself and his bride. 

Towards the middle of the sixteenth century Vijayanagar 
had perhaps attained the acme of its luxury and splendour. 
As the residence of a weathy court it was the home of an 
opulent nobility, but it was also a seat of learning, and it was 
Supposed to be under 
the special protection of the gods, it was largely inhabited by 
the higher Hindoo castes, including Brahmins, and owing to 
this circumstance may be attributed the fact that different 
travellers describe the people of the city as being of an olive 
tint and fairer than the ordinary South Indian, for aithough the 
colour of the skin is not always an indication of caste, as a 
general rule the higher religious divisions are of hghter com- 
plexion than the Soodras or labouring population. 

Amongst the upper classes, whether due to some supposed 
sanitary reason or connected with a religious observance is 
uncertain, a custom prevailed of having their bodies anointed 
at times with a peculiar unguent, composed of sandal-oil, aloe- 
wood, camphor, musk and saffron. They wore a profusion of 
jewellery, and out of doors they were followed by two pages 
one carrying a sword, the other an umbrella of silk with gold 
fringe. ‘The men were spoken of as being well proportioned 
with good features, and clad in robes of cotton stuffs, silk or 


brocade. The women, who seem to have been very handsome, 


wore a robe girt round their waists, with the upper end drawn 

up over the shoulder and breast, leaving one arm and shoulder 

bare. The headdress consisted only of natural flowers, and as 

in the case of native women of the present day, they wore 

jewels in the nose and ears, also round the neck, arms, fingers 

and waist. Both men and women wore worked sandals, shoes - 
and stockings being unknown. During war time many of the 

women accompanied the armies and were spectators of the 

action, a custom which perhaps-not a litle contributed tu 

military success. 

With the growth of Vijayanagar—for it spread tiliit covered 
24 square miles of ground—its reputation for great sanctity was 
gradually acquired. Temples lined the river banks, and the 
Brahmin priests industriously propagated a belief which soon 
became widespread, to the effect that the votaries of the gods to 
whom those places of worship were dedicated could by simply 
bathing in a certain portion of the stream: cleanse themselves 
fromall their past sins. Pilgrims now flocked in great numbers 
to the rendezvous, where Paganism in its gala dress, mingled 
with much that was picturesque and poetic, held a gaudy and 
joyous court. Yet these visitors were not by any means 
invariably persons in the humbler conditions of life arriving at 
their destination way-worn and travel stained. The Indian 
pilgrims were often princes, nobles, zemindars, powerful, 
officials and wealthy traders, indeed from the rajah with his 
retainers and attendants, accompanied by trains of elephants, 
camels and servants, down to the wandering yogi, or religious 
mendicant, all classes were represented. The influx of riches 
speedily created a wealthy native society, and the numerous 
shrines became places of resort, not only for pious idol worship- 
pers, whose minds not being quite at ease on account of their 
past life wished to make themselves safe for the future, but it 
also became in the fullest sense a pleasure resort for the Hindoo 
idolaters. Indeed, according to my observation, this people 
have a way of uniting amusement, religious observances, busi- 
ness, pleasure, and even criminal transactions, in a manner not 
paralleled among the members of any other sect with whom I 
have ever come into contact. 

Such was Vijayanagar on the eve of a terrible national 
calamity. In the height of prosperity, and in possession of an 
enormous territory, the nation had grown careless as to guard- 
ing the possessions their ancestors had acquired ; a voluptuous 
life had. enervated the upper classes, and long-continued success 
had lulled them into a state of false security. As in the case 
of other nations before and since, they stifled the warnings of 
experience in the allurements of pleasure, and they arrived at 
their age of folly. 

It was in 1564 that several Mohammedan rulers of neigh- 
bouring states lying to the north of the Hindoo empire formed 
a coalition in order to effect a partition of Vijayanagar, and a 
large force was collected for the purpose of invasion. The 
reigning Hindoo monarch, named Rama, hearing of this pro- 
ject, hastily summoned all his available troops and marched 
northwards to meet his antagonists. The two armies en- 
countered each other at a place called Telikota, on the banks 
of the Krishna river, when, after a long and desperate conflict, 
the Hindoos were routed. The rajah being captured’ was 
promptly decapitated, and the Moslems prepared to march 
on the capital. ' 

There was consternation in Vijayanagar when news of the 
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disaster arrived, and many of the inhabitants commenced to 
send away their wealth. The Portuguese historian, Faria y 
Sousa, states that a large amount of property, including gold, 
silver, precious stones, and amongst which was the magnificent 
royal throne of gold set with jewels before mentioned, was 
packed on 1,550 elephants, and this caravan departed before 
the arrival of the victorious army. On the capture of the city 
by the Mohammedans ensued one of the most terrible episodes 
that have ever been narrated even in the annals of Eastern 
warfare ; for the Moslems, having made a triumphant entry 
without further opposition, for five months the capital was given 
over to pillage. The soldiery were flushed with conquest and 
panted for plunder; intensely fanatical, they believed that to 
slaughter an infidel and confiscate his property were acts 
pleasing to the Divine Being ; the leaders were neither willing 
nor able to restrain the excesses of their followers ; and such 
were the men at whose mercy lay the vast, wealthy and 
defenceless city. The booty acquired was enormous, for from 
time immemorial the Hindoos have observed the habit of 
accumulating precious metals or jewellery and burying them in 
the ground ; but the victors were ruthless in their search. It 
is recorded that Adil Shah, one of the Moslem leaders, secured, 
amongst quantities of jewels of prodigious value, two diamonds, 
one as large as an ordinary egg, and another somewhat smaller. 
Murder, rapine and outrage,of every description, as day suc- 
ceeded day, were endured by the unhappy population. Vija- 
yanagar, as before said, had become a seat of learning; but 
now the colleges, which had been thronged by Hindoos of the 
higher castes, were demolished, and the libraries, stored with 
treasures ‘of ancient’ genius, collected during the course. of 
centuries by the patient industry of thoughtful. Brahmins, were 
destroyed. From the royal palaces down to humblest dwellings 
all were looted; all the temples but one were desecrated by 
having the blood of the sacred cow spilt in them, and at last 
the inhabitants, believing that the wrath of their god had fallen 
upon their city, terror-stricken and in horror fled away and dis- 
persed through the surrounding country. Some of them, how- 
ever, crossed the river Toongaboodra and settled in Anagoondi, 
then a suburb of Vijayanagar, where they were ruled over by 
one of their own princes whose line continued up to the time of 
the visit of our party, and.whose descendant was the rajah 
to whom we had, as before mentioned, letters of introduction. 

The defeat of an army, or even the temporary occupation of 
the capital by the enemy, need not have shattered the empire, 
but it did, for adequate preparations had not been made to 
meet an impending crisis of which there had been ample 
warning. There was a want of cohesion amongst the. leaders 
of the Pagans, there was not time to organise fresh defences, 
and the dominion broke up into fragments, some falling uncer 
the power of different Mohammedan nawabs and others under 
Hindoo rulers. until the British power once more effected 
consolidation and established an era of tranquillity. 

Having only allowed otirselves one day for viewing the 
ruins, we could traverse but little of the locality, but on some 
subsequent visits I] was able to make a more thorough and 
interesting exploration. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


THE LATE ALFRED HUNT, R.W.S. 


\A\7E greatly regret to announce the sudden death of 

Mr. Alfred William Hunt, R.W.S., the distinguished 
artist, which occurred on Sunday at his house on Campden 
Hill. His death will be severely felt, says the Z7zmes, not only 
by a wide circle of friends, for whom his simple and transparent 
character possessed a rare charm, but by the Royal Water- 
Colour Society, of which he was for a long time vice-president, 
and to the service of which he devoted time, energy and zeal. 
Mr. Hunt was sixty-five years of age, having been born at 
Liverpool in 1830. He was educated first at the Liverpool 
Collegiate School and afterwards at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, of which he was scholar and afterwards Fellow. His 
Oxford career pointed rather to literary than artistic eminence ; 
he obtained the Newdigate prize and was an excellent schclar. 
But at the same time, impressed by Mr. Ruskin’s writings and 
by the work of Turner, he began to give himself up to art, and 
his drawings made so great an impression on the late James 
Wyatt, the well-known printseller in the High Street, that he 
gave the young man a commission to go to Wales and paint 
as much as he could. This turned the scale, and in 1854, 
two years after taking his degree, Hunt exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. His landscapes, which followed one another 
pretty regularly, were enthusiastically praised by Mr. Ruskin, 
at that time at the most active and combative point of his 
career, and the illustrious critic: was never tired of extolling 
their truth, their delicacy and their unpretending beauty. A 
few years later Mr. Hunt joined the “Old” Water-Colour 
Society as an Associate (1862), and from that time, though he 
did not discontinue his work in oils, it was as. a water-colour 
artist that he was best known. Up to the very end he worked 


and exhibited in this medium, generally confining himself to 
three or four localities—Rokeby, Warkworth, Whitby and the 
Upper Thames by preference—and providing a long succession 
of drawings of exquisite quality, rather subtle than strong, and 
interpreting the secrets of light and atmosphere by means of 
patient search rather than by any attempt at broad effects. 
Turner was the god of his idolatry, though he was far too 
genuine an artist to follow slavishly after the methods of any 
master. His work is quite independent and original, and his 
pictures and drawings will never be mistaken for the work of 
any other man. 

Mr. Alfred Hunt was very useful in organising the work of 
the Royal Water-Colour Society, as it is now called, and was 
chiefly instrumental in forming the Art Club, which has been 
for some years connected with the Society. During the illness 
of the President he for some time took his place, and there was 
reasonable ground for believing that he would in course of time 
succeed to the position. In the Academy his work never 
received its proper recognition, and it is no secret that he was 
deeply disappointed that he was never elected an Associate. 
The truth is his oil- painting was too delicate for the glare of a 
big modern exhibition; it was killed by the juxtaposition of 
louder work. He derived what consolation he could from the 
praise and appreciation of the few. It is quite possible that, 
now that he is gone, the many will begin to discover the beauty 
and value of his art. 


ARCHAOLOGY IN THE NORTH. 


T the monthly meeting of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, Mr. F. W. Dendy read a paper on “ The 
Six Newcastle Chares Destroyed by the Fire of 1854.” Up to 
this date, Mr. Dendy said, twenty chares or lanes led up from 
the Quayside of Newcastle to Butcher Bank, Dog Bank and 
Pandon, between the Sandhill and Sandgate. The old New- 
castle chares were straight or nearly straight, parallel or nearly 
parallel with each other, and of an approximately regular width. 
They were probably built under a stronger system of local 
government than then existed in Pandon, which was added to 
Newcastle in 1299. The fire of 1854 was not ancient history. 
Many of those present, no doubt, saw its flames and heard the 
explosion which hurled the burning matter over the river from 
the Gateshead side, and so setting on fire the houses 
standing on the Newcastle Quay. Among the minor effects 
of the fire and the explosion was the bending of the 
bar of the door of the castle, and which could be still 
seen in use with a new staple. The fire made its way 
from the Quayside through four of the chares as far as 
the Butcher Bank. The Corporation, it was explained, took 
advantage of the opportunity then offered for making new 
streets and improvements on that part of the area cleared by 
the fire, an Act being obtained for the purpose. Queen Street 
and King Street were part of the street improvements, which 
effaced from the map of Newcastle six chares lying between 
Dark Chare and Plummer Chare—Grinding Chare, Blue 
Chare, Anchor Chare, Peppercorn Chare, Pallister’s Chare, 
Colvin’s Chare and Hornsby’s Chare. The names, Mr. Dendy 
showed by a number of researches, changed very often with 
the principal occupants at the Quayside entrance to the chares, 
and notes were given from a variety of documents in regard to 
the various possessors of the properties—the Herons, the 
Akensides, Dobsons, Dunns, Erringtons, Shaftoes and so on. 
The chares fronting the Quayside or the Butcher Bank had 
towards the close of the last century been abandoned to less 
reputable occupiers, who “loved darkness rather than light.” 
Brand, in a letter to Beilby, dated August 8, 1780, humorously 
twitted him for having had to visit “those dark and suspicious 
lanes,” and went on to say that he intended visiting them him- 
self early in the morning, when “if he had been seen either 
going in or coming out of any one of them his character would 
have been irretrievably gone.” 

A paper by Dr. Embleton, on “The Ruins of Buildings once 
existing at Quayside,” was also read. It was more in the way 
of inquiry as to whether a stone building which Brand men- 
tioned in the east side of the Grinding Chare, Quayside, in 
which there was a Gothic window, and human remains had 
been found in the basement, was not the chapel of St. John of 
Jerusalem, under the Prior of Tynemouth, which flourished in 
the twelfth century. It disappeared entirely after the aforesaid 
fire,sthe Three Indian Kings being on the site. It was hoped 
that Dr. Embleton would himself be present at an early meet- 
ing to give further explanations. 

Mr. Cadwallader-Bates read a paper on “ Place Names in 
Northumberland.” He said that, while- the Danes actually 
settled in Yorkshire, they did not do so in Northumberland, 
and the latter, he said, did not present one single unity in its 
place-names any more than its dialects. “Ingham” claimed 
descent from a common ancestor. “Ham” and “ton” were 
an inversion of the English words “town” and “ hamlet,” and 
in places like “ Ovingham”’ and “ Ovington” these were found 
both together. Stamfordham was also known to the natives as 
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Stamfordton. 
the word “burg ”“—borough—as in Bamboro’, Dunstanboro’ 
and Edinboro’, all forming part of the ancient Bernicia, ‘ bruff” 
and “bury.” “Worth” was found corrupted into “ wood.” 
kyton, he heard when a boy, got its name from Cesar, who, 
when there, was heard to order his warriors to go “ Right on.” 
Blanchland and Bulbeck were of Norman origin. There was 
only one instance in Northumberland where the place name 
was survived, followed by the name of an ancient family, Seaton 
Delaval. Haltwhistle did not owe its origin to the passage of 
the railway, but Halt Twizel, the “twizel” being the name of a 
barn, 


Architects’ Certificates not Enforceable. 


Sir,—I enclose report of a case heard at the Mayor's 
Court, Guildhall, on Friday last, in which the Common 
Serjeant decided that architects’ certificates for advances are 
not binding upon the person who has contracted to pay money 
upon a certificate being granted, but that he may, from mere 
caprice, or without assigning any reason, refuse to pay the 
amount certified to be due from him, leaving the builder no 
remedy other than action for damages for breach of contract. 

It must be obvious to all that the results of this decision 
will be to entirely destroy the value which has hitherto been 
attached to an architect’s certificate, and to reduce the status of 
the architect from that of an honourable and independent 
umpire, whose certificate has hitherto been regarded as 
binding alike upon both builder and owner, and who, there- 
fore, both equally respected him, to that of a mere instrument in 
the hands of the latter, capable of repudiation at the caprice of 
a person whose motives or interest may prompt him to risk the 
uncertainties of an action for breach of contract. Until this 
decision is reversed builders and the public must estimate 
architects’ certificates at Sir F. Fulton’s valuation, ze. 22/7, and 
therefore I venture to submit that the honour and interests of 
their profession are concerned to procure its reversal. 

To builders the consequences are even more striking in 
practical results. The assurance of receiving a fixed sum of 
money, agreed between owner and builder to be paid upon an 
architect’s certificate being granted, on which the builder 
could, if desirable, raise money from solicitors, bankers and 
others, is suddenly swept away and the only substitute offered 
is an action for breach of contract, which may easily be 
defeated by methods too numerous to describe, but which can 
be readily conceived. 

My personal interest as the plaintiff is comparatively small ; 
the assignment of the certificate in question to me was by 
writing under seal, and contained the usual covenant for title 
by the assignor, which, on my failure to recover from the sup- 
posed debtor, entitles me to recover back my purchase-money 
from the assignor and to be indemnified by him against loss. 
I am, however, willing if the persons interested, viz. builders, 
architects and surveyors, will provide the funds, to carry the case 
on appeal to the Queen’s Bench Division, where I am advised 
by counsel there is no probability of the decision being upheld. 
I estimate the cost of an appeal, with suitable fees to counsel, 
at less than 1o0o/., and shall be happy to act with a committee 
of representatives of the persons whose interests are affected. 
As the time for appealing is very limited, if any steps are to be 
taken they must be promptly commenced.— Yours faithfully, 

5 Mitre Court, Templé, F.C : H. ANDERSON. 

May 4, 1896. 


The following is the report referred to :— 


On Friday, Ist inst., the case of Anderson z. Muggeridge was 
heard in the Mayor’s Court, Gui dhal], before the Common Serjeant, 
Sir F, Fulton, Q.C., and a jury. 

Mr. Warburton was c unsel for plaintiff. 

Mr. Buller, barrister, appeared for defendant. 

Mr. Warburton stated that his cient, Mr. H. Anderson, the 
plaintiff, was a solicitor in practice at 5 Mitre Court, Fleet Street, and 
he sued the defendant, Mr. Frederick Muggeridge, a gentleman 
residing at Hay er Road, Brixton, to recover the sum of 27/, 18s. (as 
assignee of William Hammer, a builder), being the amount of an 
architect’s certificate, Jess two guineas, the charges of the freeholder’s 
architect and solicitors. The circumstances of the case were that in 
October Jast Mr, Hammer entered into a building agreement with the 
defendant to erect seven houses on land belonging to defendant at 
Peckham Rye, on the usual terms of leases for Gy years being 
granted to Hammer, at ground-rents payable to the defendant, with the 
reversion of the entire property to him at the terminat'on of the lease, 
Hammer was without funds, and applied to his solicitor, Mr. Anderscn 
to assist him, The plaintiff agreed to do so, and paid the freelolder’s 
solicitors’ charges for the agreement, and al:o provided him with money 
to commence the building, 

On November 30 last Hammer executed a mortgage of the 
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building agreement to the defendant, the freeholder, to secure the 
sum of 60/,, and further advances to be made to him from time to 
time, not exceeding 1,040/, in all, such advances to be paid upon the 
certificates of the defendant’s architect at certain stages of the work. 
A number of certificates were given and duly paid by the defendant’s 
solicitors, but on March 20 last a certificate tor 307. was given by the 
architect, and on payment being applied for by Hammer no money 
was forthcoming, and defendant admitted in his answers to interroga- 
tories that at the time when Hammer applied for payment to 
defendant’s solicitors they had no money in hand belonging to 
defendant to meet it. Hammer then assigned the certificate in 
question to his solicitor, Mr. Anderson, who paid him the full 
amount for it (27/7, 18s.), took an assignment ot the certificate in 
writing, and gave notice of the assignment by registered letter to 
defendant. 

The plaintiff and Mr, Hammer were called and gave evidence in 
accordance with the statement cf the learned counsel. Mr. Bullen, 
counsel for the defendant, admitted all the facts as related on behalf 
of the plaintiff ; he callea no witnesses, but submitted on the authority 
of the case of the Western Waggon Company v. West, I. Ch. 271, 
that an agreement to lend money or to make further advances did not 
constitute a debt, and that defendant could not be’ compelled to pay 
the amount of his architect’s certificate, if he thought proper not to 
do so. 

Mr. Warburton submitted that the case cited did not apply to the 
present action, inasmuch as the entire contract had not been assigned, 
but only one certificate for work which had been actually done and 
materials used, and there were other essential differences between the 
two cases; but the learned Judge pronounced judgment of nonsuit 
against the plaintiff, with costs, and refused Mr. Warburton’s applica- 
tion to allow the jury to find a verdict, but stayed execution pending 
an appeal to the Queen’s Bench Division, which it is understood will 
be entered at once. 


GENERAL. 


A Meeting will be held to-day (Friday) at 230 PM, at 
2 Holland Park Road, Kensington, Lord Leighton’s residence. 
The object of the meeting will be to decide by what means 
Lord Leighton’s house and the unique treasures which it con- 
tains may be acquired for the nation. For this purpose the 
sum of 35,co2/. must be guaranteed immediately. 


Sir F. Abel, K.C.B., has been elected a vice-president of 
the Society of Arts, in the place of the late Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 

The Competition for the Isolation Hospital for the Christ- 
church Rural District Council has resulted in the design by 
Messrs. Kemp-Welch. & Thomas, Avenue Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth, and Mr. W. Hayne (joint architects), being placed first 
by the assessor, Mr. Jones, of York. The Council adopted 
Mr. Jones’s report, and have instructed the architects to prepare 
specifications, &c. 

The Buda-Pesth Millenvial Exhibition 
Saturday by the Emperor of Austria. 

M. Arthur Chassériau has presented to the Galleries of 
Versailles a large painting by Théodore Chassériau, represent- 
ing Ali-ben-Hamed, Caliph of Constantine, with his Escort. 

The Exhibitions of the works of the members of the two 
societies of “St. Luke” and “Arti et Amicitia” are now open 
in Amsterdam. : 

Mr. Charles J. Jenkin, of Llandudno, has been appointed 
town surveyor at Willenhall, the selection taking place out of 
nearly forty applicants. 

The “Tarocchi di Mantegna,” a remarkable series of 
Italian engravings of the fifteenth century, of great interest to 
students of playing-cards and of early engraving, were sold on 
Saturday by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge. Two sets 
of these cards were engraved within a few years of each other. 
Five cards of this set were wanting, but the gaps have been 
filled by carefully prepared collotypes from the originals in 
Paris and elsewhere. The set was purchased for 120/, by 
Messrs. Colnaghi. 

Leo XIII. has lately received Mgr. Fenton, domestic 
prelate to His Holiness, and priest of St. Thomas’s, Fulham, 
to whom he expressed his good wishes in regard of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral to be built at Westminster. 

The Excavations which are being carried out in Melos 
by the British School of Archzology have resulted in some 
interesting discoveries. Among these, says a correspondent of 
the Zimes, are a draped life-size statue of a priest of Dionysus, 
of which the head and the left hand are missing, and a 
colossal statue, perhaps of Apollo, of which the head and limbs 
are missing, hut a portion of the right leg and foot has been 
recovered, Four draped torsos of the Roman period have 
also been found, one probably being a statue of Agrippina. A 
Roman mosaic floor has been ,iaid. bare and some _ thirty 
inscriptions have been discovered, most of them being in the 
peculiar Melian character. r 

The Corporation of Iondon paid last year 7,833/. on 
account of the library, museum and art gallery, and 2,500/, on 
account of the Guildhall School of Music. 
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THE WEEK. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division on Wednesday Mr. Baron 
Pottock and Mr. Justice COLLINS gave an important 
decision on some of the sections of the London Build- 
ing Act. The directors of the Army and Navy Stores 
in Victoria Street, Westminster, erected premises having an 
area of 557,408 cubic feet, which were divided by two 
party walls. Although a part of the premises was five 
storeys high, another part was only one storey, and lighted 
by a skylight. The two parts were separated by a party 
wall. The defendants assumed that the wall above 
the single storey was not a party wall, and that it 
was allowabie to open windows and other apertures, 
as the provisions of the Building Act dealing with 
party walls did not apply to the upper portion of the 
wall. Mr. Drury, the district surveyor, took an opposite 
view, and the directors were summoned ; but as the magis- 
trate declined to convict, a case was stated. It was con- 
tended that the wall was a party wall, for according to 
Section 59 a party wall must be carried up, of a thickness 
equal to the thickness of such wall in the topmost storey 
of the highest building adjoining thereto, to such a height 
as will give a distance of at least 3 feet measured 
at right angles to the slope of the root. It would be 
anomalous to have an external wall built upon a 
party wall, which was contrary to Rule 9, according to which 
an external wall other than a wall erected ona bressomer 
should have footings of a prescribed character. Their 
lordships upheld the decision of the magistrate, saying that 
the words “ party wall” in section 75 were not used ina 
technical sense, and that section 59 did not bear the con- 
struetion put upon it by counsel. All that section meant 
was that, so far as a wall was a party wall, it should comply 
‘with the requirements of the section, but there was no pre- 
sumption that a wall which was a party wall as to a portion 
of its height should be a party wall as to its whole height. 
Section 75 did not make a wall a party wall above the line 
where it ceased to divide the two buildings. 


Tue chairman of the works committee of the London 
School Board has proposed a restaffing of the department. 
The information given is curious. At present there js no 
“head assistant clerk ” with a salary exceeding 3007. There 
is one head of room with a salary not exceeding 300/, four 
first-class clerks, nine second-class, fifteen third-class and 
seven “youths.? There are more youths and fewer clerks 
than in the finance and school management departments. 
In addition are temporary clerks. The chairman con- 
siders there should be seven additional permanent 
clerks employed. The g2neral purposes committee, 
having considered the matter, do not see sufficient 
grounds to enable them to concur in the proposal to create 
the posts of head assistant clerk and two additional heads 
of rooms or sub-departments in the Works Department (one 
of such heads being in the place of a head of a room whom 
it was proposed to promote). The committee, however, 
concur in the proposal to add a second-class clerk and four 
additional third-class clerks to the staff of the Works Depart- 
ment. The permanent staff of the Architect’s Department at 
present consists of one principal assistant, four first-class 
draughtsmen, and three second-class draughtsmen. There 
are in addition fifteen temporary officers whose salaries. vary 
from 25s. to 4/. ros. per week, and one temporary youth at 
a salary of 7s. per week. It was proposed that a larger 
proportion of officers might be placed on the permanent 
staff, and suggested that the permanent staff should in future 
consist of one principal assistant, four first-class draughts- 
men, and eight second-class draughtsmen. But the general 
purposes committee say they do not see sufficient grounds 
to enable them to concur in the proposal to add five more 
second-class draughtsmen to the staff. 


THE illness of Sir J. E. Mitiais was no surprise to his 
friends. It was known that he was unable to make the 
usual round of the galleries of the Academy on the private 
view day. Sir JoHN arranged for taking a yacht trip without 


delay after the opening of the Academy, but the symptoms 
of his complaint became too aggravated. The operation 
which was performed on Sunday was inevitabie, and it was 
only the strong constitution of the sufferer which allowed so 
long a delay, and excited hopes that the physician’s 
aid would be sufficient. At Sir Joun’s age the 
least operation assumes a serious character, but his 
extraordinary vigour will, we hope, lead to favourable 
results. During the week the progress, if slow, has been 
satisfactory. But we are afraid the responsibilities of the 
presidentship have affected his nervous system, and we 
hope Sir JoHN MI tats, if he recovers, will abdicate. His 
life is too precious, and it should not be allowed to be 
affected injuriously by routine which many Academicians 
would be competent enough to deal with. 


A DECISION which was given in the Court of Appeal on 
Wednesday will help to protect building estates from 
changes by which their value would be lessened. The 
circumstances in the case (KNIGHT v. SIMMONS) were 
shortly as follows:—In 1852 about 230 acres of land, 
forming part of the Cottenham estate, was sold at 
Wimbledon, and was purchased by Mr. Fincu. It was 
then laid out as a building estate. There were stipulations, 
one of which prohibited carrying on any trade or business. 
The plaintiff in the action purchased one of the lots in 
1852. In 1853 the unsold portion of the land was dis- 
posed of, subject to the conditions. The purchasers, 
Messrs. BucKLE & PuILps, made new conditions by 
which noisy, dangerous and offensive trades were pro- 
hibited. In 1893 the defendant purchased a_ plot, 
and erected a public laundry on it. The _ plaintiff, 
believing there was a departure from the stipulations, 
applied for an injunction. The defence offered was that 
the character of the estate was not what was originally con- 
templated, and that in fact there were laundries carried on. 
in some of the houses. Mr. Justice RomMER considered 
those breaches were venial, and gave judgment for the 
plaintiff. The defendant appealed. Their lordships, how- 
ever, dismissed the appeal. It was considered that, except 
in a few trivial cases, the restrictive covenants entered into- 
originally were always observed, and that no, grounds were 
offered to disentitle the plaintiff from the relief he sought. 
It would be different if the covenants had been enjoined 
after the estate was laid out in another manner, or if the 
plaintiff, by his acquiescence or delay in seeking relief, had 
precluded himself from the protection of the Court. 


A MEETING of the Stanhope-in-Weardale Urban Council 
and the trustees of the old town hall has been held for 
the purpose of conferring with ‘Mr. G. G. Hoskins, ‘of 
Darlington, with a view to his preparing drawings for a new 
town hall which it is proposed to erect on a site which 
now forms part of the castle gardens. Rooms for technical 
education will be provided on the ground floor, whilst the 
town hall proper will occupy the whole of the first floor. 


DIRECTIONS were given to the American consuls to 
prepare reports on ‘“‘highways of commerce,” and those 
relating to the East show not only keen observation but 
good sense. The English system of making railways in 
poor countries of the same character as in England is 
condemned. In Ceylon, it appears, the debt on 59 miles 
of railway is no less than 1,253,coo/. No traffic is ever 
likely to arrive which would enable so large a sum to be 
paid. The Dutch appear to be more prudent. On the 
Eastern State lines in Java there is a profit of 7.per cent. 
Private lines are. more profitable than those constructed 
by the State. In Sumatra, while the State railways can 
earn only 1'71 per cent., on the private lines there is a 
profit of 7 per cent. China will be compelled shortly to 
construct railways, for the rivers and canals which cover 
the country are becoming useless from silt. The Yellow 
River is said to menace the lands through which it flows 
and is a danger to the inhabitants. The roads are coursed 
with ruts which in some cases are 30 to 40 feet below the 
surface, Even in Pekin it is possible to fall out of a cart 
and be smothered in the horrible mud before help comes. 
If the Chinese decide to undertake railways on a large scale 
the Americans can point to their own country as exemplify- 
ing the advantage of inexpensive work, and the lesser the 
outlay the more will be available for illicit commissions. 
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‘PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY.-Il. 
N Gallery IV. there is little to detain the visitor. Mr. 
Pepys CocKERELL’s Our Lady of the Ruins is, we 
suppose, to be reckoned as a religious picture, but it wants 
sincerity of purpose. It is a woman and child manifestly 
posing. The days for painting Madonnas are over. Mr. 
Seymour Lucas has painted an illustration on canvas, 
from one of the least interesting scenes in KiINGSLEY’s 
“Westward Ho!” Any of the ordinary illustrators of 
books would produce a representation of equal value, and 
it seems waste of labour to execute in colour what is 
feasible with a black-lead pencil. Mr. Seymour Lucas is 
an able painter, but he is cramping his genius by confining 
himself to the time of the Armada. As he has already utilised 
the Elizabethan history books and romances with profit, it 
would be well to turn attention to another period. While 
we desire to have freshness in illustrations of books, and an 
evidence of insight which is not possessed by the crowd of 
readers, is it possible to approve of Mr. RICHARD JACK’s 
Cleopatra? It is a noble subject and SHAKESPEARE has 
risen to epic greatness in treating it. But in his play, as in 
many of those which bear his name, liberties are taken with 


time ; the Shakespearean periods were measured by 
timepieces which were not synchronised. But is the 
same license allowable with a painter. Mr. Jack 
paints the robing of the queen, who is attended 


by a fan-bearer, musician and various other servitors. 
The picture would’ serve for .an everyday scene in the 
life of the siren of old Nile. But there is also to be 
seen the prostrate form of Iras. It is therefore to be 
concluded that the scene represented is the moment before 
CLEOPATRA applies the asps, and the motto employed by 
the painter suggests somuch. But in the tragedy care is taken 
to present the queen as having only one of her two women 
attendants at her death, and the loneliness increases the 
terror of the scene in the “monument.” Then again, is 
it correct to indicate that Irs died through the sting of an 
asp? The dramatist suggests it was grief, for the attendant 
“falls and dies” after kissing the queen. Let us have 
original illustrations of literary works, but they should at 
least be true to the text. Mr. DicksEn’s Zhe. Confession 
is apparently an incident in some case for the Divorce 
Court, and a juryman would not be disposed to be moved 
by the artist’s effort to gain sympathy for a sinner. It must 
be morbid taste which will find a pleasure in looking at a 
picture where a woman is revealing her degradation. 
Glenbucket shows that Mr. D. FarQuHARSON has at length 
discovered that Scotland is not always snow-clad. An old 
castle, a stream, a few trees and hills which are introduced 
in the picture are really more representative of the North 
than the majority of those he has painted. Mr. T. C. 
Gorcn’s “ Adleluia” might be a big design for a Christmas 
card, and unless printed in more subdued colours than 
appear on the canvas, the card would not be successful. 
Mr. W. L, Wytut® is not a figure-painter; and the sailors 
of the Bellezsle, although heroes, must have been oddly 
shaped if they resembled the figures in Crippled but Un- 
conquered. In spite of the defect the picture is one of the 
most impressive of battle scenes, and is more suggestive of 
' Trafalgar than the panoramic paintings. It. is the only 
work in the room which leaves a favourable impression. 

There are two pictures in Gallery V. which at once 
attract. One is the Mew Calf, by Mr. STANHOPE FORBES, 
a scene 1n a shed where there is an exhibition of the earliest 
instinct in obtaining focd which is one of the puzzles of 
philosophers, The light is obtained from a paraffin lamp 
and a lantern, and young and old appear to have an equal 
interest in the performance. This picture, like the shoeing 
forge and anchor-works of the painter, shows his mastery 
of light and shade, and all the figures are more vigorously 
handled than in some late works. Opposite to it is a paint- 
ing of a different kind, Mr. Soromon’s Birth of Love, a sort 
of VENUs rising from the sea spectacle. The nude figure 
is more like a pinkish emanation: from the sea mist than a 
woman, for the flesh-painting is inferior to the Assyrian 
VENUS in the next room. Mr. DENpy SapLer’s The End 
of the Sketn is one of his familiar interiors, but in delicacy 
‘of treatment it shows improvement. 


Mr. Gowarn’s Campaspe redeems to some extent the. 


general unimportance of the sixth gallery. » The head is not 
dignified, and recalls the model; but the body is more 


a 
i 


receiving that sort of treatment. 


solidly painted than is usual in England. The sphinxes in 
relief aid in expressing the character of the goddess. Mr. 
A. Hacker’s Zhe Cloister or the World is an attempt to 
paint the invisible, and it cannot be said to be successful. 
A nun is praying in a convent orchard ; a spirit with a dish 
of fruit appears to tempt her, while opportunely another spirit 
arrives in time to strengthen her resistance. ‘The effect ofthe 
competition, however, is to overcome the young woman, for 
she seems as if about to drop on the grass. It must be 
allowed that the nun’s figure is skilfully painted. The 
bloodless face and the relaxed arms and hands express both 


physical and mental exhaustion, and by itself, as a repre- 


sentation of an ecstatic or a fainting nun, it would be 


entitled to commendation, but the combination of the 


visible and the unseen is beyond the ability of any English 
painter. 

In some of the preceding exhibitions Mr, AsBsery’s 
Richard Duke of Gloucester and the Lady Anne might not 
be as attractive as it is now in the seventh room, but the 
dearth of pictures that are worth attention makes it appear 
as a masterpiece. The artist’s efforts in decorative painting 
have swayed him. There is no attempt to make it appear 
that the strange wooing took place in a London street. The 
figures monopolise the interest of the spectator, as they 
would have done if the burial of Henry VI. were painted 
by an artist who had witnessed the funeral from St. Paul’s 
to Whitefriars. On one plane is the coffin gorgeously 


enshrouded (according to one edition of “ Richard III.” - 


the body was borne in an open coffin), followed by 
“gentlemen with halberds to guard it,” who are clad 
in black cloaks with hoods, and lined with red. A 
more effective background could hardly be devised for the 
two principal figures. 
chief mourner. Her train stretches to the extremity of the 
canvas, and having, as we know, resolved to pour out “the 
helpless balm of my poor eyes,” Mr. AppEy has devised 
headgear to give more effect to the inundation. With 


such a baby face it is easy to comprehend the fickleness of 


the woman, who while cursing RicHARD “ grossly grew 
captive to his honey words.” RICHARD is seen only in pro- 
file, and his body is covered with a scarlet robe of an 
amplitude that conceals its imperfection. But little as is 
seen is expressive of demonic power. The moment selected 
is after the pantomime of offering his sword, and when he 
begs ANNE to vouchsafe to wear his ring and confirm his 
happiness for ever. 
of irresistible strength are to be read in the lines of the face 
as clearly as if written, and it is evident that so excitable 
and weak a creature as ANNE has no more chance to resist 
his will than a bird that flutters above a serpent. By the 
two faces of master and victim the attention is absorbed; 
the dozens of others in the picture are of no account, for 
Mr. Appbey has taken pains in subduing them. Mr. T. R. 
SPENCE’S Disciples of Sappho affords relief after looking at 
the base English scene. 
which was better than golden, and one that is never likely 
to come again. But SappHo’s school must have been less 


splendidly disposed. The poetess lived over a century prior — 


to the Periclean period, and nowhere in Greece was such an 
architectural vision to be seen as the painter represents. _ 

A World of Temptation in Gallery VIII. is an effort to 
recall an incident in Pompelian life, and a shop where 
dealers in idols, charms and other d77c-d-bvac endeavoured 
to allure innocent people. It has more of an appearance 
of reality than is common with subjects of the kind, and 
wisely Mr. Stuart Davis has expended his labour on the 
figures rather than upon the materials of the booth. Mr. 
A. S. Corre has a faithful and expressive likeness of Sir 


HENRY Fowter, which is painted for the Law Society. 


Mr. Koe’s Venus and Tannhaduser has the merit of being 
without any trace of the opera house. The ‘ Wunderbare 
Hohle” is carpeted with flowers. The hapless bard has 
an expression as if he were uttering the exclamation, 
“OQ Venus, schone Fraue mein, ihr seid ein’ Teufelinne.” 
The goddess is of the Callipygus type. It is the 
accepted fate of the cabinet works in Gallery IX. to be 
passed over, and this year they will not be alone in 
The next gallery contains 
among its portraits S7vr Julian Paunceforte, by M. BENJAMIN 
Constant, but he is less successful than’ with the Paris 
correspondent. Among the paintings in Gallery XI. there 


The Lady ANNE is an astonishing - 


Contempt and flattery and assurance 


It expresses the spirit of an age ~ 
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is an interior which Mr. RotsHovEN has treated in an 
original way, Sala in a Doge's Palace at Chioggia, which 
might serve as the scene of a ghost story. In appropriate- 
ness of title, if not in other qualities, Mr. WHEELWRIGHT’S 
Trust. Her Not, Ske is Fooling Thee, excels Mr. Briton 
Rivrere’s version. Mr. E. NoRMAND has a_ brightly 
coloured picture, Zhe Storyteller. The Leper's Wife, by 
Mr. G. Harcourt, is a painful subject, but the colouring 
redeems it. Mr. G. Hitcucock has entered into competi- 
tion with M. Cazin in his Hagar and Ishmael, now in the 
Luxembourg, and it is praiseworthy to have gained so much 
success in the contest. The American artist has introduced 
large expanses of blue flowers into the desert where the 
outcasts-wander, while the French artist’s are yellow. Both 
make Hacar a girlish form, and it would be difficult to 
decide which is the more. pathetic version of the story. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—Ill. 

HE two designs for the ‘‘ Hall Pavement of the Royal 
Academy of Arts,” by Mr. G. Aircuison, R.A., are 
happily free from symbols or emblems. In one mosaics 
are laid in square panels, with a circular panel in the centre. 
The other is in black and white marble, with ornament of a 
refined sort, and although wanting colour, would be con- 
sidered the more pleasing of the two by the majority of 
people. Messrs. SMirH & BREWER’S views from their 
design for the “ Passmore Edwards Settlement Buildings” 
suggest a combination of sculptured bands and plain space, 
as if the exterior were only a shell to the true buildings. 
The “Design for New House, Hampstead,” by Mr. H. 
Figtp, is a plain and heavy eighteenth-century building. 
Mr. C. E. Mattiows’s “Proposed new Opera House, 
Bedford,” is another sign of revolt against the common- 
place and vulgar structure which has been too long asso- 
ciated with the English theatre, and which is more of an 
eyesore than a church in carpenter’s Gothic. Mr. 
W. H. Setu-Smitu’s “The Elms, Roehampton,” is a large 
mansion of a rather indeterminate character, and too much 
broken up. In Mr. J. J. SHaw’s “ Decoration of a Dining- 
room” there is an excess of clever detail, and in conse- 
quence the room would not have the repose which is 
requisite for a private dining-room. Mr. C. F. A. Voysry 
is lucky in having three of his designs placed together. In 
one of his designs for wall-paper he utilises the owl as an 
element, in the other the canary ; but the repetition of one 
bird or a quadruped all over the walls of a room becomes 
more wearisome than flowers, or conventional forms. 
The ‘‘Houses at Swanage, Hampstead and Frensham ” 
by him are of the cottage type, and buttressed in 
places where it might be supposed there was no excessive 
thrust, unless the foundations were not properly laid. The 
“Decoration and Fittings to Chapel, Battenhall Mount,” 
by Mr. R. A. Briccs, are modern Italian in style, and 
seemingly the church is intended for the use of Roman 
Catholics. The arrangement of the lamps under the dome 
is effective. The drawing of Mr. E. W. Mountrorp’s 
“ Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell,” is an end view, and 
does not do justice to a building which is likely to lead to a 
transformation of the district wherein it is placed. Mr. PauL 
WATERHOUSE has designed some comfortable and quaint 
almshouses for Darlington. ‘ Milkbank House, Dumfries- 
shire,” by Mr. J. C. CARRUTHERS, suggests the ability 
which is now available in Scottish provincial towns, where 
not long ago the mason and wright kept the architect 
secluded. ‘ Milkbank” is a mansion of the old school, 
without a suggestion of a mysterious chamber. The new 
idea of what is now becoming necessary is more manifest 
in Mr, W. FiocxHart’s “ Rosehaugh, Avoch,” in which 
the steep Mansard roofs combine to form a prominent 


landmark, while the house is arranged to enable inmates | 


to enjoy wide prospects of the country. The “Chapel of 
St. Margaret’s College, East Grinstead,” by Mr. A. E. 
STREET, is treated simply in red brick with white bands, 


the only remarkable feature being a sort of Puginesque - 


window. There are two “ Designs for New County Offices, 
Durham,” which gave rise to a competition that was excep- 
tionally satisfactory. Oneis by Messrs. CLarK & HuTCHIN- 
son, and the second by Messrs. PRENTICE & BOLTON. 
Either would produce a suitable building. 


The majority of the designs which are hung on the 
west side of the room generally represent small works. It 
would be well to have an occasional departure from: an 
arrangement which, although warranted by the custom of 
recent years, 1s not advantageous to many exhibitors. Mr. 
A. Cox has a picturesque design for ‘‘ Memorial Hall and 
Library at Edzell,” but, like many more examples of good 
work in the room, we suppose it is not to be carried out. 
Mr. SPooNnER’s ‘Chapel to the Almshouses at Hadleigh, 
Suffolk,” would appear to be an old work from the quantity 
of timber used in the interior. The ‘‘ Domestic Chapel 
for the County Industrial Home, Stafford,” by Mr. W. E. 
TOWER, is not, we presume, to be used exclusively by the 
officers, and the détenus made to worship in a less cheerful 
building. The interior is more ecclesiastical in arrangement 
than is common in public institutions, and the rood is 


apposite. Mr. H. F. T. Cooper’s ‘Studio House” is 
rather. quaint. Mr. R. Wi:Ltock has an important 
block ot “Shops and Residential Flats.” Mr. J. H. 


SELLERS’s “Study for a Domed Church” is interesting, 
but as there is no cross or religious symbol surmounting the 
low dome the building could serve where there is an 
absence of Christians. ‘The ‘‘ New Buildings, Duncombe 
Place,” by Mr. E. Kirpy, show a much-needed improve- 
ment in York. A satisfactory environment was not insured 
to the cathedral, but the new buildings represented in the 
drawing would help to form a satisfactory approach on one 
side. 

The “ Design for Decoration in Graffito of a Room,” by 
Signor FoRMILLI, is very elaborate. The figure subjects are 
finely modelled, and any severity which belongs to the 
process is compensated by the use of colour in the 
ceiling. Mr. F. W. Beprorp has an admirable drawing of 
the ‘‘Capella PaJatina, Palermo,” the twelfth-century build- 
ing in which Arabic elements in the cupola of the chancel 
and details are apparent. The “Council Chamber, Wake- 
field,” by Messrs. Gisson & RUSSELL, is sufficiently 
spacious to allow of members deliberating outside their 
seats. The windows are large, and there is an excellent 
ceiling. Mr. T. G. Lucas’s “ Design for a large Town 
Church ” might have been prepared when the new cathedral 
in Westminster was contemplated. ‘The London and 
Provincial Bank, Enfield,” by Mr. W. G. Scort, appears to 
be large enough to subserve other besides financial pur- 
poses. .It will form an imposing addition to the town. 
*‘ Additions to Saumarez Hal!, Guernsey,” form the subject 
of a drawing by the Hon. A.. McGareL Hocc. Mr. E, 
SALOMONS has a drawing of ‘‘St.. Jacques, Antwerp,” 
church which RuseEns loved, but to be represented ade- 
quately colour is needed. Mr. C. A. NicHoxson’s “ Wing 
added to Boarding-house, Rugby,” is one more example 
of the desire to aggrandise a house by the use of long and 
wide pilasters. 

Many designs for stained-glass are to be seen in the 
room, the majority of them intended for churches. It is 
not always easy to judge work of that kind from drawings 
alone, but the arrangement is generally satisfactory. Occa- 
sionally, as in Mr. Newman’s “‘ Mary Queen of Scots’ Flight 
to England,” there is seen a skill in composition which 
deserves to be exemplified in one of the picture galleries. 
This year there are numerous skilful drawings of old work 
by ladies, but it is hardly fair to exhibit them in a room 
which is avoided by purchasers and by those who have a 
conversationalist’s interest in art. The drawings, however, 
are not less ably executed than those by architectural 
draughtsmen. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association has been held in the Royal Institution, 
Princes Street, Mr. Thomas Ross, vice-president, in the chair. 
Mr. T. Bonnar moved :—“ That as ladies are invited to the 
meetings of the Asscciation and take an interest in the papers 
and discussions, it is desirable that they should also be present 
at the Association’s excursions ; it is, therefore, moved that 
each member should be allowed to provide himself with two 
tickets in addition to his own for each excursion, such tickets 
to be used only by lady friends.” He said ladies were invited 
to the meetings of the Association, and it naturally occurred to 
him that they ought to be allowed to go to the excursion. He 
thought the experiment should be tried, and he expressed the 


” opinion that the advantage would be appreciated by ladies. © 
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Mr. J. Morham seconded, and said the proposal would be a 
benefit to ladies. 

The Rev. Mr. Herford moved as an amendment that each 
member receive one ticket in addition to his own. He felt that 
the number must be limited on those excursions. 

Mr. J. Balfour Paul moved that the matter be remitted to 
the Council for consideration, and after some further remarks 
this was agreed to. 

Several reports regarding the work of the Association were 
submitted and approved of, including the report of the trea- 
surer, Mr. J. Johnston, C.A., which stated that the membership 
had increased to 304, and that the finances of the Association 
were'in a satisfactory state. The office-bearers were elected 
as follows for the ensuing year :—President, Dr. R. Rowand 
Anderson ; vice-presidents, T. Ross, J. Balfour Paul; trea- 
surer, J. Johnston; and secretary, T. Fairbairn. 


RIBBED VAULTS. 


"THE progress of vaulting has been from the cylindrical to the 

hemispherical, from the groined vault to the pendent 
dome, both in round-headed and pointed arches. To determine 
the form of the separate ribs in a vault by the slow and 
geometrical process of ordinates, or by the trammel and foci, 
was inconsistent with the simplicity of practice and led to a 
multiplicity of errors and a discordancy of workmanship. The 
mechanical construction of a circle is not higher than the level 
of the meanest capacity. The ellipse was known to the 
Romans, the Byzantine Greeks and the Freemasons ; they 
successively tried it in architecture and rejected it. Again, 
from the eminence of mathematical learning the ellipse has 
been protruded in a branch of art. But the false ellipse, 
intended to simplify the practice, has cheated the mathema- 
tician, deceived the architect, and the flowing line of a geo- 
metrical curve has been missed. 

Eton, in his “Survey of the Turkish Empire,” observes 
“that the Turks have no means of calculating the lateral 
pressure of arches or of cupolas, though they generally err on 
the right side.” From his story of the catenary curve and this 
paragraph his knowledge may be doubted rather than that of 
the Turks. However theorists may question the knowledge of 
the Turks in respect of the scientific construction of a cupola, 
or the builders of the Middle Ages of that of arches, it must be 
admitted that both the one and the other have been very lucky 
in their practice. 

The advantages peculiar to the different kinds of vaulting 
were concentrated in the next efforts, where the form of the 
vault may be conceived to be composed of the four quadrants 
of an inverted concave conoid, the base being a circle inscribed 
in the plan by which the curvature of each rib is of the same 
genesis. These ribs are either equal arcs of the same curve, 
and separated by a quadrangle with concave sides, fitting the 
convexity of the inverted conoidal parts, the materials of which 
are posited domewise, or the ribs are protracted until they 
meet. It will be manifest, after having investigated the genera- 
tion of groined vaults, and considered them analogically to these 
examples, that should the ribs be all of the same curvature, or 
arcs of the same curve, and protracted until they meet, that the 
rib over. the diagonal of the plan will necessarily be longer 
and higher than the others, and they would decrease in height 
according to their proximity to that over the side. 

In an early investigation of vaulting it had been observed 
that the continued keystone or ridge of the vaults in some of 
the cathedrals rose and fell in a kind of undulation. What 
then was attributed to error and defective workmanship has 
since been the cause of solid content and admiration. It is 
difficult to make judgment wait upon knowledge; and this 
apology will, it is hoped, be recollected and accepted, in respect 
to many opinions which may appear erroneous in this article. 

_ By substituting ribs of the same curvature for the varying 
elliptic ribs in a groined rib vault, the mason again is reduced 
to the proper level of a handicraft, and the simplicity of con- 
struction may also vie with that of the original cylindrical 
vault ; while the apparent intricacy has given rise to a story not 
less false and derogatory to the great man who is the subject 
of it than characteristic of the cheat this description of vaulting 
practises even upon minds more than ordinarily informed, 
inquiring and ingenious. Horace Walpole has related, without 
a remark on the fallaciousness of the story, that “there is a 
tradition that Sir Christopher Wren went once a year to survey 
the roof of the Chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, and said 
that if any man would show him where to place the first stone 
he would engage to build another.” In the contemplation of 
the distant objects of antiquity Walpole may be esteemed a 
glass of great power, but, like other glasses, he confuses objects 
that are not within his focus. 

__, The dome which crowns or separates the peripheries of the 
inverted parts of the conoid, and acts as a keystone, has these 
practical advantages over the pendent dome of St. Sophia, that 


by being composed of ribs and panels the parts might be made 
of almost any lightness, and that the dome is independent. of 
any assistance except from the piers on which it rests. 

It will be observed that the triangular spaces concave to fit 
the convexities of the central dome, and parts of the inverted 
conoid must be level when the ribs are the same arc of the © 
same circle. It would at first seem that they could not be sup- 
ported were the vault over a square plan, as in the aisles of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster, and of great width as at 
St. Sophia. But it is to be recollected that the parts by posi- 
tion would have a double summering, as in a dome, and that 
the flat ceilings of the Louvre illustrate the practicability. Yet 
at the same time it must be admitted that the principle is not 
correct because the direction of the summering being acute to 
the soffite of the vault the reliance is rather on the material 
than on the method. The Freemasons themselves were not 
unmindful of this geometrical objection, and pointed arches 
formed of the intersections of the false parabola and hyperbola © 
arose, to obviate, conceal and assist the practical evil, as at 
King’s College Chapel, Henry VII.’s Chapel, and St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

The vault of the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, has 
rather been a subject of wonder than inquiry, and some 
observations on it may therefore be acceptable. 

The vault of this chapel is divided into parts called 
severies, each severy subtending an oblong. Consequently 


«the curves of the inverted conoid intersect each other before 


thé quadrant of the circle is completed, whence the intersec- 
tions form a ridge declining towards the windows or smaller 
side of the oblong, and again in the opposite direction parallel . 
thereto. So that the ridge parallel with the length of the 
building forms the undulation before alluded to, but from the 
circumstance of the curve of the vault and the subtended 
plan it is seldom observed. However great and how- 
ever deservedly may have been the praise bestowed upon 
this vault, it does not afford as complete satisfaction as 
the vaults in the aisles of Henry VII.’s Chapel, West- 
minster, which are surmounted over a square plan. The 
objection here hinted at might have been avoided if the ribs in 
the inverted conoid had been of different curvatures by the 
base of the conoid being an ellipse inscribed in the oblong. 
But this would have been a sacrifice of practical simplicity 
perhaps not conipensated by the geometrical correctness. 

It is observable in the construction of this vault that the 
principle of using freestone for the ribs and tufa for the panels 
has not been followed, but the whole vault has been “ got out” 
of the same description of stone and with a uniform face, and 
the panels worked afterwards and reduced to a tenuity hardly 
credible, except from. measurement. ‘The artists of this building 
might be trusted in the decoration of a vault with what is now 
called tracery; they knew how to render it the chief support and 
what was the superfluous stone to be taken away ; every part 
has a place not only proper but necessary, and in the ribs 
which adorn the vault we may in vain look for false positions. 
This is the ocular music which affords universal pleasure. It 
is not always that the professor and the patron have sufficiently 
fine eyes in modern productions to play tunes with plaster and 
composition ribs which do not give pain to those acquainted 
with the construction of the vaults of the Middle Ages. It is 
dangerous to reduce those parts of a composition to mere 
ornaments which have originated in use, and are to retain a 
semblance of it. 

From the foregoing examination of pointed vaulting, 
having particular regard to the continued keystone and parts 
separating the opposing ribs, it will have appeared evident that 
had the tangent at the vertices been horizontal—that is, if the 
curves of the vaults had always been round-headed—the rib 
and panel vaulting could not have been practised, nor would 
the anomaly of a barbarous age surpassing all ancient and 
modern architecture have served to lessen an enthusiasm for 
the one and excite doubts of the success of the other. 

The elegance and practical benefits of this latter kind of 
vaulting had not escaped the cbservation of Sir Christopher 
Wren. In the “Parentalia” is a fragment of a paper on 
“Vaulting,” with a view to justify his adoption of the eastern 
mode of vaulting by hemispheres in preference to the fore- 
going ; the object of the paper, its incomplete state, the unfair 
admission required in the comparison, leave some doubts in the 
reader whether Sir Christopher Wren really felt convinced of 
the superiority of the eastern way of vaulting by hemispheres, 
which he endeavours to enforce, and has adopted in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

A reference to the plan of the cathedral of St. Paul’s will 
show the contrivance by which the buttresses to the vaultings 
of the nave are concealed ; and a section through the nave 
will make it manifest that the pointed is the most proper kind 
of vault for a cathedral, especially in the aisles. Who that has 
seen the columns in Westminster Abbey, Salisbury and Lincoln 
Cathedrals, but will contemplate with doubtful praise the massy 
piers which support and resist the vaults of the naves and 
aisles of St. Paul’s Cathedral? From the “ Parentalia” it will be 
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found that Sir Christopher Wren was led to the adoption of his 
miassy quadrangular piers by the effect the vaults of the aisles, 
even pointed, have had on the columns on which the’ walls of 
the naves in many of the cathedrals rest. The same reasoning 
which induced him to adopt the cone to sustain the lantern 
compelled the adoption of the piers of the nave. In the one 
instance we regret the expense of an unnecessary wooden 
dome, and apprehend-a fate depending on the care of plumbers ; 
in the other we miss the pervading view which we enjoy among 
the shafts of the cathedrals of the Freemasons. It is also difficult 
not to grudge the expense of the wooden dome, and especially 
the screen-walls the whole length of the north and south fronts, 
whether intended to hide plagiarism or to conform to Roman 
architecture. They say in France, “que pour faire 
une église parfaite, il faudroit le choeur de Beauvais, la nef 
d@ Amiens, le portail de Reims, les clochers de Chartres, et les 
tours de Paris.” The limbs have not been selected from 
English productions to form an ideal beauty. 

It would be improper to pass over the vaulting by inverted 
conoids without making mention of the pendents, which excite 
in travellers so much astonishment. Those which appear 
sticking to the arches, as at the Divinity School, Oxford, and at 
the hall staircase, Christ Church, and in the nave of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, Westminster, which appear as an afterthought and 
mistake, and are little better than excrescences, demanding 
supporting columns, need not detain us. But those which are 
seen at King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, and in the centre 
of the vaults both of the nave and -aisles of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, Westminster, require a particular regard. One of this 
description is stated to project below the summit of the vault 
15 feet at the church of St. Etienne du Mont, Paris. These 
pendents serve to illustrate the mechanical property in dome 
vaulting, namely, that the eye may be of extraordinary gravity 
or wholly omitted, and lead toa conclusion, confirmed by the 
double domes of Italy, that a dome vault may progressively 
increase in thickness towards the vertex. 

As it must be admitted that vaults formed of inverted 
conoids have the property of domes, the inquiry into the mode 
of suspending pendents will be referable thereto. A cone, if its 
base be prevented spreading, will bear any weight; a dome 
generated by the revolution of a small arc of a great circle a 
less weight, and the weight must be reduced in proportion to 
the increased convexity. The lanterns at the vertices of the 
the domes of St: Peter and St. Paul might as well, in respect of 
the mechanical action, have been pendent as insistent. 

In that part of the cathedral of Cordoba, erected by the 
Arabs over the entrance where the Koran was kept, and over 
the place near the pulpit, whence the Muiti explained the law, 
allotted to the kings, there are hemispherical domes which have 
hemispherical pendents suspended from the vertex, whose 
diameters are about one-fourth of the diameter of the domes 
themselves ; but the largest of these domes is not more than 
26 feet. The vaulting over the place in which the Koran was 
kept is very curious. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


A PAPER ‘was read by Prof. Chas. Gourlay before the 
2 above Association on Tuesday, the 5th inst., entitled 
‘Notes on Stresses.” He took the beam as the groundwork 
for his remarks, and showed how beams of different descrip- 
tions were acted upon by loads of varying intensity and dis- 
position. Underside of beams, the essayist pointed out, should 
not have the corners chamfered or moulded, as this weakened 
the beam where strength is most required. The paper was 
illustrated with diagrams. A vote of thanks terminated the 
proceedings. 


STRAIGHTENING LEANING CHIMNEYS. 


1 the last issue to hand the Scientific American gives an 
abstract of a paper by Mr. Joseph C. Platt, read before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, as follows :— 

It will perhaps be interesting to those having similar 
property, or to any who may have similar work to do, to know 
how a brick chimney Ico feet high, which leaned about 
28 inches, was made plumb. This chimney is that of the 
Ormsby Textile Company, of Waterford, N.Y. 

It was erected in 1893. Soon after its completion it was 
found to be considerably out of plumb, and when first 
measured, in November, was found to lean about 16 inches, 
and a few days later 22 inches. Then the rate of increase of 
inclination became less, but in March 1894 it was 284 inches 
out of line, and it was decided to attempt to straighten it. The 
factory to which the chimney is attached stands on the north 
side of the north outlet of the Mohawk river, and distant 
perhaps one-third of a mile from the west bank of the Hudson. 
The underlying rock in this part of the country is the Hudson 
viver shale. Where this rock comes to the surface it is very 


irregular in shape, and is probably equally so where it has been 
covered by the earth deposits. 

The chimney proper is rectangular in plan, is built of brick, 
is 9 feet 6 inches square at the bottom and 5 feet 4 inches 
square at the top; it is 109 feet high, and has a central flue 
3 feet square. The estimated weight of this is 2c6 tons. It 
stands upon a foundation which is 14 feet deep, the lower 4 feet 
being of concrete about 14 feet square, on which rests heavy’ 
stonework Io feet high, 14 feet square at the bottom and 9 feet 
6 inches square at the top. The weight of the foundations is 
about 149 tons, making a total of 355 tons, resting on 196 
square feet—about 1°8 tons per square foot. 

Before commencing the work, soundings were made on all 
sides of the proposed site. These varied from 20 to 33 feet in 
depth below the natural surface of the ground, and indicated 
the same character of soil as its surface—a soft alluvial deposit 
with streaks of sand, but with no hard material or rock or 
boulders. The chimney was built upon this soil without the 
use of any piles. Two similar chimneys have been built in the 
immediate vicinity on what appeared to be similar material, 
and no trouble had been experienced with these. The bottom 
of the concrete is about 2 feet above normal summer level of 
the Mohawk river, but at the time of sounding in March it was 
submerged about 4 feet, it being found that the water rises and 
falls in the soil in the vicinity with the rise and fall of the river. 

The work of straightening the chimney commenced on 
March 19, 1894. A scaffold was erected about the chimney, 
and eight oak timbers, 6 inches by 1o inches by to feet, 
were placed vertically at the corners, at a height of 42 feet 
above the stonework and 4} feet below the centre of gravity 
of the brickwork, the object of the oak timbers being to spread 
the bearing of the wire ropes over as large a section as 
practicable. 

Wire ropes were passed round the timbers, and another 
wire rope 2} inches in diameter, with an eye in each end, was 
fastened to the first mentioned ropes at its upper eye. The 
lower eye was connected with a system of pulleys secured to 
the dock at the river edge at a point 78 feet distant and directly 
opposite the direction in which the chimney leaned, the pulleys 
being made of three sets of double and single blocks connected 
together in series, having three points of fastening to the dock 
and having eleven pulleysin the system. Cables werealso put * 
out from the chimney on each side at right angles to the main 
cable, and having turnbuckles to tighten them; also a guard 
cable in rear. 

The earth was then excavated on the high side of the 
foundation nearly half-way around to the bottom of the founda- 
tion (a depth of 13 feet) and the main cable put under strain 
with the pulleys. By this means in the course of three weeks 
the chimney was brought back about 4 inches. Then with a 
post-hole digger 8 inches in diameter eleven holes were 
sunk vertically in the bottom of the trench around the founda- 
tion, principally at the highest point, to a depth of 54 to 6 feet. 
At this time the water in the river stood up to within r$ foot of 
the bottom of the foundation, the ground being soft to a depth 
of 4 feet ; it then became very hard, showing that the strata 
supporting the chimney had been reached. No movement or 
flow of the soil was discovered until the eighth hole was sunk 
44 feet and the tool withdrawn for clearance, when it could only 
be reinserted readily about 3 feet, and headway made very 
slowly. From this removal of the earth there resulted within a 
few hours a righting of the chimney to the extent of 5 inches. 
This increased to 8 inches by the next morning. The slack of 
the pulling rope was taken up as fast as the chimney moved, 
and the rope was kept under strain. By tightening up the 
pulley rope two or three times daily, in a week the chimney 
was brought back to 8? inches. 

At this point, in similar manner, the post-hole diggers 
being reduced to 6 inches in diameter, about one-fifth as much 
more material was removed, immediately followed by righting 
the chimney to 4 inches, and from that. point, after filling the 
holes with fine broken stone and gravel thoroughly rammed, 
by continued daily strain on the main cable the chimney was 
brought back to plumb at the rate of a quarter of an inch per 
day. The turnbuckles in the side cables were occasionally 
used to control any tendency toward lateral inclination. The 
work has been accomplished without injury to the structure. 


TESSERA. 


Art and Nature. 

yah a generai rule art must agree with nature ; but there are 

certain effects sometimes to be obtained which can be 
done only by a partial sacrifice of the truths of nature. She,-in 
the infinity of her power, can work out her aims, as it were, by 
mere will, calling up latent forces, in whose existence, from the 
rarity of their display, we scarcely believe. The artist, however, 
has no such resources. Confined to a few simple materials, he 
depends sometimes for his most powerful effects on reversing, 
as it were, the order of nature, and without letting us know 
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how, mysteriously affecting us in art in the same manner that 
nature does in those extraordinary manifestations of the infinity 
of her variety which we designate as phenomena, The, artist 
may indeed appear wrong in part, never as a whole, otherwise it 
would be a failure in contrast with nature in the same relations. 
Yet upon examination it will be seen that by no other process 
could he so perfectly render the general idea or effect which he 
has in view ; so that while emphasising a noble trutn by the 
contrasting result of a partial falsehood or the sacrifice of a 
minor feature for a great thought, he is elevating art to its 
highest standard. It is in this view that the truths of nature 
and art are said to be not the same. No man ever understood 
the subtle working of this. principle more fully than Titian. 
Many noble works are misjudged from ignorance of the primary 
laws of vision. Most persons value a painting in proportion 
as they can see clearly all that is in it. Every object must be 
so sharply defined that the mind shall have nothing left on 
which to employ itself. Their feeling is confined to their eyes. 
This is doubly wrong. First, it violates a truth of nature. 
We do not see with equal distinctness near and distant objects. 
If our eyes are fixed upon the far distance, or midway to it, the 
landscape immediately before us or the foreground is vague 
and indistinct. We feel there are forms and colours all natural 
in their position, but unless we direct our eyes to them we 
cannot describe them. So if we gaze upon the objects near 
us, those further off acquire a similar mystery of vision. The 
artist, therefore, who renders all his landscape with equal 
ocular precision violates nature. Artistic distance depends 
chiefly upon the greater or less distinctness of the drawing of 
detail. By this rule the spectator can at once judge where the 
artist would direct his eye, and if at that point he sees the Jand- 
scape with the same comparative clearness that he would at 
an equal distance in nature he may be assured that, for what is 
more suggested than absolutely shown, there is an imperative 
law which the artist can violate only ata sacrifice of truth. The 
second reason why this positive clearness of all objects in 
painting is wrong is that as a painter cannot give the entire variety 
of nature he must content himself with suggesting all that she 
would give under similar circumstances. The utmost variety 
that art can absolutely incorporate into painting is mere feeble- 
ness beside the natural world. Hence, if throughout his space 
we see only what his pencil absolutely defines, we exhaust his 
art ata glance and go away with as little impression on our 
minds asif we had looked at a shop window. Onthe contrary, 
if every touch suggests more than it represents we recur with 
fond delight again and again to his pictures, because every glance 
reveals some new form or idea. An artist whose power goes 
not beyond absolute expression repeats only himself. The 
spectator should be made to forget both the artist and his 
material, and lose himself in its nature or thoughts. , 


Lord Bacon on Beauty in Art. 


There is a strange passage in one of Lord Bacon’s essays 
respecting the principle of selection from aggregate nature, 
which is very unworthy his fine and penetrating genius. The 
passage is as follows :—“ In beauty, that of favour is more than 
that of colour, and that. of decent and gracious more than that 
of favour. That is the best part of beauty which a picture 
cannot express ; no, nor the first sight of the life. There is no 
excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in the pro- 
portion. A man cannot tell whether Apelles or Albert Direr 
were the more trifler ; whereof the one would make a personage 
by geometrical proportions, the other by taking the best parts 
out of divers faces, to make one excellent. Such personages, 
I think, wouid please nobody but the painter that made them. 
Not but I think a painter may make a better face than ever 
was, but he must do it by a kind of felicity, as a musician that 
maketh an excellent air in music, and not by rule. A man shall 
see faces that, if you examine them part by part, you shall never 
find a good ; and yet altogether do well.” ' Although it be true 
that this excellent: beauty may (as he observes) have some 
strangeness in the’ proportion, yet it does nut follow but that 
this disproportion or strangeness might be happily avoided 
by a judicious artist, whilst that which is*beautiful was alone 
imitated. As to the faces good only in the whole result, and 
not in the parts, it is the proportionate arrangement only 
that pleases, and not the disagreeable particulars. Nature is 
here, as the Italians feelingly express it, but ex sdbozzata, 
well sketched out : adequate finishing is wanting. The busi- 
ness of art is harmoniously to unite the beautiful parts of the 
former with this beautiful proportionate arrangement of the 
latter, and if Lord Bacon had understood the subject better, 
he would have found that it was by this conduct only (which 
he had unwarily condemned in Apelles) that any true beauty 
could be produced, which should be no less admirable in its 
several component parts than in the proportionate and 
harmonious arrangement of the whole together. As to the 
possibility of producing any excellence by those happy 
dashes which resemble the musical felicity, they may perhaps, 
according to the old story of the painted horse, be allowed to 
effect something in the imitation of froth and bubble, but that 


is all.. .However, the ignorance of our admirable Bacon in 


matters, of this kind was very excusable at a time when, 
from the mistaken notions of religion, all elevated and artist- 
like exertions were proscribed in his country, where the. 
wretched business of face-painting bounded the national, 
prospect.. Painting. beng an art which, in its. executive 
part, requires such a long and laborious process, it has 
unavoidably, been oftener exercised by the mere sordid 
mechanic, divested of intellectual capacity, than by. the philo- 
sopher and man of a genius for ethical and refined views. 
The union of these qualities of intellectual vigour and 
mechanical laborious assiduity, which it is easy to see can 
but rarely happen, is, however, absolutely necessary for pro- 
ducing such works as can enable us to make a just estimation 
of the powers of the art. Lord Bacon, then, whose active 
and contemplative pursuits could afford him but little occa- 
sion for any knowledge of this art, and whose ideas of it 
could only be drawn from the portraits of Holbein, and such 
like miserable exemplars, was likely enough to fall into the 
above mistake. _ He was entirely out of the way of everything, 
which could have undeceived him. The cartoons of Raphael, 
his Camera della Segnatura, his Transfiguration, and the 
other works of the great Italians, he was an utter stranger to ; 
and, above all, the Grecian statues, which would have flashed 
immediate evidence in his face, it was his fortune never to have 
seen. 
William Kent’s Versatility. 

In the year 1716, Kent had the good fortune to obtain the 
notice of Lord Burlington, ‘whose sagacity,” says Walpole, 
“‘ discovered the rich vein of genius which had been hid trom 
the artist himself.” His labours as a painter delighted Lord 
Burlington, who carried him home to England, gave him apart~ 
ments in his own house, and added all the influence of his 
recommendation to hand him up to fame. “By his interest,” 
continues Walpole, “Kent was employed in various works 
both as a painter of history and portrait ; and yet.it must be 
allowed that in each branch partiality must have operated. 
strongly to make his lordship believe he discovered any merit 
in his friend. His portraits bore little resemblance to the persons. 
that sat for them, and the colouring was worse, more raw and 
undetermined than that of the most arrant journeyman to the 
profession. The whole lengths at Esher are standing evidences. 
of this assertion. In his ceilings Kent’s drawing was as 
defective as the colourings of his portraits and as void of every 
merit.” The protégé of Lord Burlington filled Wanstead 
House with frescoes—painted several ceilings in chiaroscuro 
for Sir Robert Walpole at Hampton, and a staircase for Lord 
Townshend at Rainham, &c. In these performances he dealt 
largely in gods and allegories, but he had neither form for 
the one nor colour for the other, and all the praises of peers- 
would not have sustained him much longer before the public 
eye had he not luckily stumbled upon that unwrought vein of 
architecture, the discovery of, which has been imputed by 
Walpole to his first patron. It was observed that whenever he 
introduced temples or palaces in his paintings, these things. 
had a certain air of Classic elegance and scientific accuracy 
which made some atonement for the absence of all sentiment 
in the figures. Kent was ashrewd man, and did not neglect 
the hint which this species of commendation supplied. In 
former days, we must remember, art was not divided and sub- 
divided as it is now. Holbein had turned his skilful hand to 
household furniture, nay, to knives and forks, as well as to 
portraiture ; Inigo Jones shone in dramatic scenery as well as 
in palaces; Wren had earned fame in all departments of 
science ; and Vanbrugh’s drama eclipsed for a time his archi- 
tecture. Kent knew all this and resolved in like manner to 
spread himself out, disdaining nothing that could please the 
tastes or caprices of the time. He presently attracted much 
notice by his skill in interior arrangements—he could plan 
bookcases, cabinets and chimneypieces; hang curtains with a 
grace ; introduce ornaments in wood or stone, and, in short, 
do all, and more than all, that the upholsterer aspires to now. 
Many, however, of his ornamental doors and chimneypieces are 
heavy andcumbrous ; Walpole says they are lighter than those 
of Inigo Jones, but this deserves more than mere contra- 
diction, The chimneypieces and doorways of Jones -are 
distinguished from those of. Kent, and Burlington too, by their 
fine symmetry and Classic elegance, and of this the volumes of his. 
designs contain sufficient evidence. The massive cornices and 
pediments of Kent, and indeed his whole system of decoration, 
though more suitable for the light and shade of the open air, 
were nevertheless picturesque, and avoided in lofty rooms the 
lavish expenditure of paintings and furniture. At that period it 
was taken for granted that the admission of regular architecture 
into dwelling-houses had been universally adopted by the 
Greeks -and Romans, though common sense might have 
suggested the suspicion that men wko displayed in all things as 
much of. propriety as of genius were not likely to have 
encumbered the interior with those large projections and 
massive cornices which sunshine and rain required in the 
exterior. The excavations of Pompeii, in short, had not then 
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taken place. Kentnever doubted that he had Classic authority 
on his side, and his method prevailed during his lifetime. “ His 
oracle,” says Walpole, “was so much consulted by all who 
affected taste, that nothing was thought complete without his 
assistance. He was not only consulted for furniture, as frames 
of pictures, glasses, tables, chairs, &c., but for plate, for a 
barge, for a cradle. Nay, so impetuous was fashion that two 
great ladies prevailed on him to make designs for their birth- 
day gowns. ‘The one he dressed in a petticoat decorated 
with columns of the five orders; the other like a bronze in 
a copper-coloured satin with ornaments of gold.” 


Pessimism and Art. 


It is curious to reflect that the exertions of art seem to arise 
from the disappointment of the human mind, sated, disgusted 
and tired with the monotony of real persons and things which 
this world affords, so full of imperfection and accompanied with 
so much misery, strife and injustice. In proportion to the 
serenity and goodness of the mind, it naturally turns away 
from such a state of things in search of some other more 
grateful and consoling ; and it has a natural horror of those 
atheistical cavils which would malignantly deprive it of all 
other resource by mercilessly chaining it down to the scene 
before it. Hence it arises that the minds of men in all ages 
and places where they were at leisure, and happily relieved 
from the apprehensions of war, tyrannies and all their horrid 
train of consequent miseries, have naturally dilated and found 
consolation in the objects of religion, which they would 
anticipate and realise by their endeavours to cut and carve 
them in blocks of wood or stone, whether detached from their 
parent rocks and set up in high and honoured places of 
frequent resort, or as was probably the more ancient way, cut 
into and making part of immense excavations, as is seen in the 
mountains of India, Whether this subject matter of religion 
be well or ill reasoned upon in these detailed efforts, whether it 
be taken from the various 4ncarnations of the Indian Vishnu, 
the more elegant forms and ideas of the Greek mythology, or 
from the more consoling and happily adapted matter which 
results from the more rational hopes and fears inculcated by 
the Christian religion, yet the whole together forms an 
astonishing chain of the most indubitable proof of the thirst of 
the mind for a more satisfactory state of things and of its 
natural recurrence to the arts of design as the first, the universal 
and natural written language, which, in furnishing the means of 


_ expressing this universal testimony, affords an opportunity of 


tracing human nature through an immense tract of ages, 
through India, Egypt, Greece and Italy ; and although what- 
ever was not connected with the religion of those people was 
not thought of as worth commemorating, yet many other 
matters and usages are luckily preserved by their incidental 
connection with the superior matter which otherwise would 
now be utterly lost to us; and everything fully considered, 
what should we have known of the ancient nations, their arts 
and knowledges, were it not for the stimulus which religion 
afforded to the human exertions? What other motives ever 
did or could supply its place? 


The Venus of the Tribune. 


The Venus of the Tribune at Florence is Titian’s most 
wonderful exhibition of artistic skill in colour. Those who are 
not technically acquainted with the difficulties to be overcome 
in the management of this subject will fail to appreciate its 
success. Titian did not paint this picture to show a nude 
figure, but to exhibit his power over light and colour in their 
most difficult combinations, without the aid of the usual effects 
of shadow and other art-subtleties by which an inferior artist 
would have sought to cover his weak points. As a work of art 
it is far superior to the renowned “ Venus de Medici” which 
stands beneath. He has given the delicate, roseatic tints of 
flesh in their most lovely expression, in contrast with the white 
of linen and in the full glare of daylight, treating the whole 
simply, yet embodying truths of art in a manner so faithful to 
nature that no artist has yet been found torivalhim, Examine 
the outlines of his flesh. There is no sharpness in them. They 
disappear gradually in atmosphere, in soft and distinct form, 
half displaying and half suggesting the natural curvatures. As 
in looking upon the best Greek statues we feel that the anatomy 
is perfect, but do not think of it. His flesh is warm and springy. 
So subtly are its tints managed that the entire unity of glowing 
life reposes in the figure. Generous blood lies underneath that 
soft skin, Look also at the transparencies of the shadows ; 
they darken, but conceal nothing ; you know they are tremb- 
ling shadows, not opaque paint, as with common artists. With 
what consummate art has Titian husbanded his power of light 
in this picture. It illuminates itself and yet there is nothing in 
it higher than half-light. Every tint is subdued and cool, but 
the whole picture is transparent and harmonious. What a 
study for those artists who shock one’s eyes with spotty colours 
and pictures, pitched upon so high a key as to present broad 
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masses of opaque whites and corresponding lights. Titian 
never exhausts himself, simply by not attempting impossibilities. 
Where he cannot rival nature he suggests her in so skilful a 
manner that we forget her scale in his art. There is labour 
incalculable in this picture, but no evidences of it are obtruded 
upon the sight. Indeed, so natural is the whole that its merit 
is often forgotten in the apparent freedom of execution. 


The Art of Seeing. 


A tolerably correct understanding of the construction and 
leading principles of an object is requisite even to the seeing it 
properly, and the weight of the obligation on a painter to study 
anatomy will appear to increase in a tenfold ratio when we 
likewise take into the consideration how seldom it happens 
that nothing more is required of him than to represent his 
objects standing still, or lying in a motionless or languid 
position before him; for if in such cases the eye alone be 
insufficient to enable him to render them correctly, how much 
more so must it prove in regard to figures enlivened by senti- 
ment or agitated by contending passions, and thrown into 
sudden, animated and momentary action, in which a living 
model (if capable of being placed at all) can hold but for an 
instant, and must quickly sink into quiescent torpidity. Here 
it is certain that if the artist possess not a thorough knowledge 
of the figure, if he understand not correctly the arrangement 
and play of all its different parts, their various and mutual 
dependencies on each other, and the appearances they must 
naturally assume in every given position, if at the same time 
he be not equally familiar with the rules of proportion, 
ponderation, and the just division and balance of motion in 
every joint and limb, he will find it impossible to “‘catch the 
Cynthia of the minute,” his labour will be vain, his living 
model, far from proving a useful pattern, will rather tend to 
lead him astray, and his (under such circumstances) presump- 
tuous attempt at drawing must inevitably be deficient in 
precision, correctness, energy and grace. 


William of Wykeham as a Military Engineer. 


The waste of time, internal peace and new systems of 
fortification have swept away Wykeham’s castles ; but they 
were undoubtedly worthy of the martial magnificence of 
Edward and his nobles. Against a regular assault of our 
scientific warfare the strongest of Wykeham’s castles would 
make but a short resistance ; the loftiest and firmest wall would 
sink beneath an incessant shower of twenty-four pounders, 
flying to the mark in dozens at once, and beating into dust the 
hardest materials. The warrior in the days when Wykeham 
was an engineer either built his house, like an eagle, on some 
lofty and difficult cliff, or, with the prudence of the wild swan, 
sat down in the centre of a swamp, and, raising his fortalice on 
piles of wood, set all enemies, save those in alliance with frost 
and famine, at defiance. Those strongholds were not of a 
tempting aspect ; walls 20 feet thick and 60 feet high, with 
rooms like cells and windows through which nothing more 
dense than daylight could come, with an arched roof through 
which the fire of the assailant could not descend, and a cause- 
way over which the well-barred. and well-guarded gate could 
not be approached by more than three or four men abreast, 
looked less like a lady’s bower than the den of some wild 
beast, and the character of the martial inhabitant not seldom 
justified the comparison. Windsor and Queensborough pre- 
sented, indeed, a more elegant exterior than these tremendous 
“keeps,” but Wykeham’s chief excellence lay in buildings of a 
far different kind. 


Balusters and Windows. 


Although balustrades to windows were very seldom 
employed by the architects of the Roman school—not a single 
instance of them occurs in Percier and Fontaine’s collection— 
they are almost invariably made use of by Palladio, and also 
by others for the principal floor windows. In the Strand front 
of Scmerset House balusters are applied to excess and even 
unmeaningly, being put not only beneath the windows, but on 
each side of them, between their pedestals and those of their 
order, whereby confusion rather than richness is produced. 
Neither is it at all advisable to put balusters, as Palladio has 
frequently done, beneath windows without any dressings, since 
it causes them to appear still more unfinished than they else 
would. Still worse is it to apply. them to mezzanine or square 
windows, for in such cases the balusters and the windows 


become quite out of proportion to each other, and the former 


have a most ungainly and heavy look; this is one of the 
blemishes of Holkham, where it is accompanied with another 
offensive solecism, namely, the putting a cornice above the 
window, leaving a space between the two, as if the other dress- 
ings had been cut away—a very strange sort of economy, and 
quite. contrary to the natural principles of decoration, and 


-which teach us that embellishment ought to commence by 


finishing up the aperture itself, before any additional, much less 
extraneous ornament is thought of, 


’ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


LocaL authorities are too neglectful of archeological 
objects. By accident a tin case was discovered under the 
tower of the old town hall, Lewes, a few days ago, 
and it contained a plan which bore the following title :— 
“Plan of the Borough of Lewes in the County of Sussex 
taken from an actual survey and exhibiting its ancient 
boundaries as attentively perambuiated by the constables 
and jury in one body on the 15th day of October in the 
year 1799 executed by order of the present Chief Officers 
WiiuiaM LEE and JOHN Baker, to the end that the same 
might be preserved to the latest posterity. Lords of the 
Borough: His Grace the Duke of NorroLx; the 
Earl of ABERGAVENNY ; His Grace the Duke of DogserT.” 
The names of the seventeen jurymen followed, and at the 
end were the names of the headboroughs. A plan of the 
kind is generally supposed to be useful in determining the 
bbundaries of properties, and from not being sought we 
suppose there was no litigation of the kind in Lewes. But 
the Corporation might have respected the intentions of the 
perambulators and jurymen, and endeavoured to do some- 
thing towards preserving the plan to the latest posterity. 
The desire for fame was not unknown in so simple a place 
as Lewes. 


Ir is often said that the most picturesque landscape is 
improved if a hotel appears in the foreground, and the same 
sort of convenience does not appear incongruous in scenes 
which history has hallowed. The facilities of transport and 
the security which English influence represents has brought 
Palestine within the ken of the ordinary tourist. Wherever 
the Englishman goes and the American follows him it will 
not be long before much will be done to supply their needs 
on more or less costly terms. According to the British 
Consul there was only one decent hotel in Jerusalem twenty 
years ago ; there are now at least six good hotels, two being 
first class, besides several hospices and boarding-houses for 
the accommodation of pilgrims. In Jaffa there are three first- 
class hotels, and good hotels have recently been opened 
°on Mount Carmel, at Nazareth and Tiberias. From 2,000 
to 3,000 tourists reach Palestine every year, and any obstacle 
to their visit would be considered a calamity by the natives. 
But with additional facilities a larger number would become 
pilgrims under modern conditions. According to Mr. 
Dickson, the consul at Jerusalem, if a harbour were con- 
structed at Jaffa and the line of railway extended to Port 
Said, the journey across the desert and Philistia would be 
accomplished in ten hours. Travellers from India and 
Australia and elsewhere could also visit Jerusalem by break- 
ing their journey at Port Said, and in that way the vision of 
Isa1AH would be nearer realisation. 


In the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland there is an important article on the church of St. 
Mary-in-Howth, near Dublin. The building was founded 
in 1042 by Sirric, the Danish prince, and a portion of the 
ancient building survives. Strange to say, it is more Saxon 
than Danish or Celtic in character. Mr.-RoBERT COCHRANE, 
the author of the paper, compares the details of the Howth 
remains with some of those in England in order to establish 
their Saxon character, and there is no less remarkable a 
difference when compared with Celtic churches. Sirric’s 
church was extended in 1235. There is a curious deed 
from ALMARICUS, who was Lord of Howth, to the vicar, in 
which twenty-five acres of land are granted in return for 
fifteen acres received from the vicar. His lordship released 
his tenants on the land from all servitude, exaction, custom 
and demand, and he permitted the men of his land to 
become hired workmen of the vicar. He also granted a 
fishing boat, and allowed his fishermen to work it for the 
vicar.. ALMARIcUS bound himself in a penalty of forty shil- 
lings never to rise up against his prelates nor to lay violent 
hands on them or any clerk unless in defending himself. 
The document is an illustration of the strength and weak- 
ness of feudal power. At the end, of the fourteenth or 
beginning of the fifteenth century there were various changes. 
Among others, “‘an enlarged chancel, measuring 40 feet in 
length and 17 feet 10 inches in width was formed, which 
was constructed after. the manner of a private chapel or 
chantry.” There was also apparently a croft over a part of 


the chancel. The description is written with care and 


caution, and is illustrated by plans and sections. The: 
church was long supposed to belong to an abbey, but the 
remains do not warrant that notion. English and Welsh 
masons, imitating the buildings which were familiar to- 
them, worked in Ireland, but it is remarkable to find an 


example of one of those imitations more than a century 


prior to the English invasion. 


THE Musée Egyptien,.in the Louvre, has been re- 


arranged. ‘The well-known pair of sphinxes which stood on 
low pedestals near the entrance are now elevated, and 
visitors are able to appreciate the proportions of the 
figures. 
of some of the smaller objects. On the top is placed a 
capital from the Temple ot Bubastis. 
relief, representing King Srét1 with the goddess HATHar, is 
placed on one of the sides. 
reliefs, one of which contains portraits-of AMENMés and his. 


spouse Tapit, a work which Egyptologists have appreciated. 


‘The cover of the sarcophagus of TaHo is: raised so as to- 


enable the figure of the woman .in the interior to be seen. 


by all. In another room are arranged the primitive remains. 


which belong to a period prior to the invasion of’ the’ 
Several small objects which formerly were dis- ’ 
tributed among the greater figures, and suffered by the’ 


Hyscos. 


contrast, are now placed together. The beautiful bronze. 


statuette of Queen Karomama, from which the green coating. 
deposited on the exterior was removed last year, revealing. 


garments damascened in gold and silver, is now to be found 
in one of the upper galleries of the Musée. 


A NEw edition of the Official Guide to the Houses: 
of Parliament in Berlin has appeared, which has received 
some attention on account of the explanation it is. 
found necessary to offer, on account of the acoustical 
arrangements in the hall for sittings. It is pointed out that 
in its proportions and general arrangements the hall corre- 
sponds to the former place of assembly in the Leipziger- 
strasse, with the exception that the walls are lined with 
wool instead of being decorated, in order to increase the 
acoustic power. The dimensions, viz. 22 by 29 metres 
and 13 metres high, are considered to be the utmost that is 
allowable if speeches are to be distinctly heard. It is also. 
said that much is gained by the substitution of a tribune. 
which all members can use, instead of addressing the 
assembly from their seats. In the old hall the public 
galleries were arranged in a different way, and were: 
scattered ; nowtheyare found, and especially the press gallery, 
in a position where all can be heard. A contrast is drawn 
between the German and the English Houses of Parliament. 
The House of Commons, it is said, is intended for the use 
of a greater number of representatives, and yet it is not. 
half the size of the Berlin hall (a statement which is not. 
quite correct), and as a consequence, on looking down 
from the galleries, only long lines of horsehair benches are. 
to be seen, with few means of communication opened 
between them. In London a member cannot be secured a. 
seat during a season. In Berlin there is more space avail- 
able, for it is assumed that only in exceptional cases will 
the hall be filled. The rectangular plan of the English 
and German assemblies is contrasted with the semicircular: 
arrangement adopted in Vienna, Paris and Madrid, which. 
is supposed to be less favourable for the delivery of long. 
speeches. It is not mentioned that one of the reasons. 
commonly given for the position of the visitors’ galleries in 
the Berlin building was that Prince Bismarck became afraid: 
that by the aid of a powerful opera glass the documents he: 
read and prepared might become legible. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Association was held on Friday even- 
ing, May 8, Mr. W. D. Carée, president, in the chair. 
Mr. ALDAM HEATON read a paper entitled 


Fabrics. 


Some years ago I read a paper to the Architectural Institute 
upon “ Hangings,” in which I gave a most elementary description 
of a variety of useful fabrics and the yarns from which they were 
made, and I was amused to see that one of the daily papers 
said, “ It would be well if Peter Robinson’s young men could 
read Mr. Heaton’s paper.” I suppose the remark was intended 
to be complimentary, to me at ieast, but it showed that others 
had noticed what I had long been aware of, that the shop- 
keeper’s assistant is known to be profoundly ignorant of the 
nature and constituents of ordinary fabrics. 

If you go into a Yorkshire mill and produce specimens of 
fabrics which are interesting or uncommon, there are two or 
three simple tests at once resorted to to explain their nature. 
The first is commonly the tongue; wool and cotton reveal 
their nature much more plainly when wet than when dry. The 
next is fire; upon application of a lighted match you at once 
distinguish between animal substances and vegetable. The 
former burns to a cinder, the latter to an ash, like paper. The 
fingers, also, of a person experienced in fabrics reveal very 
much. The nose tells a little more. Linen, for instance, rarely 
loses its distinctive smell, even after many years of exposure. 
In a London shop none of these tests are resorted to, and your 
ordinary shopkeeper’s assistant is generally entirely in the dark 
as to the nature of the fabrics he is selling. And, as it is the 
study of a great many manufacturers to hide the cheap materials 
of a fabric behind the costlier ones, in fact, pretending that 
the cheap materials do not exist, no wonder that the amateur is 
completely deceived. 

It will, therefore, be my aim to point out carefully the nature 
of the most useful fibres, and by that means to arrive at the 
characteristics of the fabrics produced from them. 

There is no use talking of “ good fabrics” and “ bad fabrics,” 
but only of their suitability to the uses we make of them. 
Perhaps there is no more rubbishy-looking fabric produced 
than what is called “scrim,” but the man who has to line a 
rough wall knows perfectly well that scrim is a really good 

-article when so used. In the same way, the poor miserable 
fabric called “‘ butter-cloth ” is admirably suited to the wrapping 
up of butter, and is as good for the purpose as paper is bad. 
The mischief steps in when people attempt to make curtains of 
scrim or dresses of butter-cloth. A few years ago some of the 
ladies who commenced the School of Needlework in Kensing- 
ton set the fashion of using Bolton sheeting for dresses—and 
even embroidered dresses. No doubt there is a proper use for 
Bolton sheeting, though I have never been able to find it out 
myself, unless it be to make sheets for paupers ; but a viler 
misuse of a fabric than to put it to carry embroidery for dresses 
was surely never thought of. 

Of course, it would be impossible for me, under present 
limits, to go through all known fabrics, and to inquire into all 
their uses ; I can only attempt to examine the more common 
and the more useful, especially in regard to the substances from 
which they are made. 

The terrible fashion which has set in of late years to have 
everything at an almost impossible price has further muddled us 
in a question of which most of us were sufficiently ignorant. For 
now it has become necessary for the manufacturer who has 
looms to keep going to make linen appear like silk, cotton like 
wool, jute like linen ; to hide threads which form the substance 
of the fabric behind others and costlier ones which form its 
surface, and so, if possible, to deceive even the very elect. 

I suppose cotton to be the fibre which mankind first made 
use of for woven fabrics. The history of the early stages is 
buried in obscurity, and certainly it is quite antecedent to any 
known literature. I have seen a specimen of cotton fabric 
produced at least four thousand years before the Christian 
era—a piece of mummy cloth—and though a great many 
ancient manufactures are made of linen, I think, considering 
that parts of India and Egypt were settled and, so to speak, 
civilised countries long before these western lands, there can 
be no doubt that cotton fabrics are the earliest productions. 
But whichever it be, cotton or linen, is little to our present 
purpose. Both of them are very long in the fibre compared 
with wool, and entirely without spring and elasticity. Crush or 
pinch or bend either of them, and they assume and retain the 
bent and crushed form so obtainéd—in contrast to the 
behaviour of an animal fibre, which springs back into its 
original form, 

Mr. Heaton referred to a variety of photographs of various 
fibres greatly enlarged, for comparison as to the bulk of horse 
hair, wool, cotton, silk, and showing especially how the cotton 
fibre was devoid of spring and elasticity. 

Now this is-an exceedingly important element in these 
vegetable fibres ; if the use to which you apply them demands 


its greatest value. 


that they should hang in good folds, and have natural spring in 
them to retain these folds when crushed or crumpled, clearly 
they are inadequate. They are, for the most part, cheap fibres, 
and their length of “staple” (as it is termed, alluding to the 
natural length of the growth), adds greatly to the strength of 
the yarn produced from them, and in this respect they have 
always an advantage over short-staple fibres. 

The fibre of cotton, in its manner of growth, is quite straight, 
has none of the wriggle or wave of wool, and in spinning is 
kept straight. Its chief utility for better and more valuable 
fabrics is that of forming a cheap and useful warp (the length- 
way threads of a fabric), and as it may be made into an ex- 
ceedingly strong thread, owing to its evenness and length of 
staple, it must always form a most useful and desirable fibre for 
that purpose. Unfortunately, its cheapness tempts the compet- 
ing manufacturer to use it for weft also (the cross-way threads), 
and so used its inferiority to animal fibres becomes apparent, 
for it is entirely free from lustre and absolutely flaccid and 
without spring. Consequently, however useful it may be in its 
place, it is certain greatly to depreciate those fabrics where 
lustre and spring are essential. 

You will see from these remarks that cotton, apart from the 
question of warmth, must always be amongst the inferior and 
less valuable of fibres. And when one considers how largely 
the question of warmth for dress and hangings in these: 
northern countries affects our view of the value of a woven 
fabric, you will see at once its undesirability in the majority of 
our better fabrics, and when competition comes in to make it 
used when it ought not to be used, its cheapness is a snare of 
the greatest magnitude. 

1 cannot forget here the question of utility. Short-sighted 
people will go about saying, when warned that a fabric will not. 
wear, “Oh, it will last long enough for me.” But there inevitably 
comes a day of retribution, and it is not to the credit of any of 
us, still less to the credit of decent housewifery, that we 
should encourage the use of a fabric which will not wear a 
reasonable time. There is sure to be a day of recrimination 
and repentance when one has allowed a bad article to be used. 
People are well aware of this when they come to the construc- 
tional questions of a building. You do not build with a brick 
or a slate which is only to last two or three years, or even with 
a plaster which will crumble in the same time. The weakness. 
is too evident, and the consequent regret and ill repute too. 
immediate, but people will constantly use woven fabrics which 
their own sense should tell them, let alone the warning of a 
conscientious salesman, will be shabby in a twelvemonth. 

And any dyer, and any shopkeeper even, will tell you quite 
plainly that a fibre of cotton will not take dye at all well. There 
are one or two exceptions to this rule, as in the case of Turkey 
red and indigo, and possibly the dyes obtainable from cachou. 
But for all that the rule holds good that cotton receives dye 
badly ; therefore any salesman should advise people that a 
fabric which has its main surface of cotton should be used only 
sparingly when dyed. In printed work this remark does not 
quite apply, because the mordants used in printing are so much 
more reliable and serviceable than any mordant used in dyeing. 
Its true serviceableness is in its natural white or creamy-white 
state. . 

Even two or three years ago a French traveller who came 
over selling fabrics in this country used to say as a recommen- 
dation, “it is all wool,” or “all wool and silk.” Lately this: 
remark has been entirely dropped, because the fabrics he now 
brings are half, or nine-tenths, or entirely cotton. Ask him 
about the permanence of these, and he has not a word to say. 
He shrugs his shoulders and says, “‘ Monsieur, it is what is 
wanted.” And these remarks apply to all the vegetable fibres. 

Linen is a fibre of a still longer staple than cotton, but it is. 
relatively clumsy and never loses, however much it is handled, 
a certain stiffness. Now this quality makes it valuable for: 
sheets and towels and the napery of the table, but in price it 
cannot compete with cotton and its uses are much more limited. 
It is exceedingly strong and enduring, and it is only when 
manufacturers use it to supersede wool, wishing the unwary to: 
mistake its stiffness for the spring and firmness of wool, that its- 
undesirability is discovered. If people in buying fabrics in 
shops would take the simple precaution to light a lucifer match 
and test the nature of the fibre (animal or vegetable) where 
there is any doubt, they would hold manufacturers in check 
about this false use of linen. 

Perhaps in linen the undesirability of using things out of 
their proper sphere is most apparent. For warm or temperate 
climates its smooth and almost lustre-like surface, forming the 
very best of conductors, makes it feel, as we see in sheets and 
table-linen, agreeably cool to the touch. And here, I think, is- 
But its stiffness and comparative coarseness 
will always render it one of the least used of our fibres. 

Silk must have been used in very early times, and being an 
article of Oriental production it may have been used as early 
as cotton.. As an animal production it at once attains a value, 
as also from its lustre, which can never be accorded to the 
vegetable fibres. But its principal characteristic is the smallness, 
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of the fibre, which can be best understood by telling you that 
about seventy-five miles of it only weighs one ounce. _ 

_ As a first process in the manipulation, the cocoon is thrown 
into hot water, andvis then fingered and rolled round, and 
otherwise slightly rubbed, until the outside end frees itself from 
the rest ; and the manipulators then pass it over a wheel or 
spindle, and in this way the original filament of the silkworm is 
obtained free. But, owing to the exceeding smallness, four of 
these threads are usually wound together, and the thread 
generally used by the embroiderer, e.g. for high-class work, is 
at least twenty of the silkworm’s threads. I mention this 
merely to give you some idea of the exceeding smallness. It 
is flaccid, and for the most part springless, except when used in 
considerable bulk ; but, as you all know, it has a_ beautiful 
lustre, and may be called the prince of fibres from an orna- 
mental point of view. eee: 

And here I must break off to draw a broad distinction 
between silk called in trade “net” silk (the thread of the silk- 
worm) and “spun” silk, which is composed of the spoilt 
cocoons, either where the worm has died inside or has eaten its 
way out, in which cases the cocoon could not be wound off. It 
is entirely a modern manufacture to utilise these dead or spoilt 
cocoons, and the result must never be confounded with the 
silkworm’s filament. The manufacturing process is that the 
whole of these inferior or spoilt cocoons must be softened by 
boiling, and then pulled out anyhow into a factitious thread, 
including even the very body of the worm itself ; so that if you 
come across a silk fabric which seems unusually heavy, at a 
moderate price, you may know at once that it is this inferior 
silk. Naturally, it is always irregular and full of lumps and 
rubbish ; the silk fibres not going all one way, as they ought to 
go, but in a tangle and mess. Its price may be considered, for 
our present purpose, not more than one-fourth of net silk. No 
doubt it has its uses, but they are comparatively few compared 
with the real article, and it should always be borne in mind 
that, from the nature of the yarns so made, it receives dirt 
rapidly. I need only point out the modern questionable use of 
it in the form of plush to illustrate my meaning. It is always a 
source of regret to me to find how far embroiderers consent to 
use it in the form of filoselle. Hence arises, I think, a great 
deal of the thoroughly inferior embroidery of the present day, 
as compared with old Italian or Spanish work, which was 
always made from the silkworm’s filament. 

The manufacture of this filament is known in trade by the 
word “throwing ;” the factitious thread I have been discussing 
is known as “spun,” and the throwster and spinner are, in 
manufacturing districts, engaged in entirely different trades. 

' Thrown silk is occasionally required as fine as four of the 
silkworm’s filaments. Spun silk is more the thickness of eighty 
toa hundred. If you can think’ of the superiority of an old 
Lyons velvet to modern plush, you have the difference between 
the two well accentuated. 

It is difficult for the inhabitants of a cold or temperate 
climate to assume the feelings on these questions of an 
Oriental, but, speaking as a European, I confess I cannot but 
think of wool as far the most valuable fibre we have. I should 
think it came into use later than cotton; but I do not think 
there is any utility in endeavouring to ascertain how much 
later. 

There is a broad distinction to be made between wools, or, 
to use the trade phrase, between “ worsted” and “ woollen.” It 
is only a distinction that has come of our manner of manipula- 
ting it, but still it is a very broad and necessary and useful 
distinction, and I want to explain it to you, because I see the 
utmost confusion here in the South of England about it ; in the 
manufacturing parts of Yorkshire, the seat of the trade in both, 
every apprentice boy knows the meaning of that distinction. 

Fine wool, grown in the hotter climates of the world, has 
a natural wriggle or wave in it, so that the nigger song which 
speaks of “the wool on the top of his head” has more truth 
than one thinks. 

All the wools of the colder climates are straight and of the 
nature of our own hair. Goats’ hair, the wools of Iceland and 
Russian sheep, the North of England wool,and many other 
sorts, are all straight, or, if they have a wave, have very little, 
certainly nothing which can be called a wriggle. Many of 
these fibres are at least 6 inches in length, some longer, while 
the wool of the more southern counties, Southdowns of England, 
Saxony, and especially Australia, are full of wriggle, and they 
are seldom more than one-third of the length of the hairy wools 
which we have been speaking of, and are often only 1 inch in 
length. 

Now, when these northern wools come to be manipulated, 
they are kept straight during all the processes of spinning, and, 
somehow or other, have come to be called “worsted.” It is 
said that this word is derived from the name of a little town in 
Norfolk, to which Flemish spinners and weavers emigrated and 
used these very wools, but I will not vouch for the accuracy of 
this explanation. 

Mr. Heaton here exhibited 


photographs of wools and the 
yarns spun from them. ; 


The short and fine wools have too much wriggle in them, 
and are too short in staple to be so treated, and they are spun 
without any attention to the position of the fibres, which wriggle 
up and felt together in the manipulation, and are popularly 
called ‘‘woollen.” If you consider the difference between these 
two processes you will find it to be immense. The “woollen ” 
is used for most of our clothing and blankets, and things we 
require for warmth. The “worsted” is a much better con- 
ductor, and so is not adaptable for this purpose. 


As regards value, however, the worsted is considerably 


ahead of the other. Goat’s hair fetches ordinarily 2s. per lb.,: 
partly, no doubt, from its beautiful gloss and spring, while I 
have seen wool sent into Liverpool for sale of which the staple’ 
was so exceedingly short, although beautifully fine, that, having 
been. knocked down at auction at 2@. per lb., the buyer found 
that it would not pay to expend the railway fare for removing it, 
and it was left in the docks for years. That, no doubt, is an 
extreme case, but it will serve to show you how these fibres sell. 
according to the length of,staple. Not that I wish to depreciate 
the value of woollen yarns for a moment. All men’s clothing, 
and cloth generally, and flannel and blankets, and things 
necessary to our comfort, are woollen. 

On the other hand, the fibre called alpaca, or lama, forms 
a fabric which is generally pronounced the most beautiful. The 
alpaca is the South American form of the camel, showing how 
animals, separated by one of our primeval changes of the earth, 
may develop in two different directions, the hair of the Oriental 
camel being vastly inferior. 

Next to this in beauty and utility comes, I think, the hair of 
the Syrian goat, which Mr. Holman Hunt has delineated in 
The Scapegoat ;” we usually speak of it under the name of 
“mohair.” It is quite distinct from alpaca, though often con- 
fused by name in the shops. These hairs (they are called 
“hair” in the market) and the long wool of the North of 
England, Scotland, and to some extent Iceland and Russia, 


possess the valuable quality called “lustre” or gloss, a. — 


character much valued ; but of course we do not see it in the 

short wools of which clothing is made. 
Now it will be evident here that these fibres which, on the 

average, may be called, when worked up into yarn at least, two 


shillings per pound, are readily adulterated with cotton, which 


may be called sixpence per pound, to the great deterioration of 
a large number of fabrics, and forming a very nice snare for 
the public generally. For wool, as I have shown you, contains 
springiness and gloss and warmth-bearing qualities, while 


cotton is entirely without these, and we ought all to learn to — 


detect the presence of cotton in these fabrics. For you see at 
once the temptation to use it as an adulteration. To such an 
extent is this done, even with silk, that cotton is used, mingled 
with silk, to lower the price. And many a lady who thinks she 
buys a silk dress gets one that is one-third cotton. 


burning test at once reveals this. I advise you, when you buy 


your wife a silk dress, to light a lucifer-match and see how it — 


burns ; whether like paper or like wool. It is worthy of obser- 
vation here that silk, owing to its great value, has been 


adulterated in another way, namely by the addition of sugar — 


of lead, in the trade called “weighted ;” but, fortunately for the 
general public, the sugar of lead burns like paper, and where a 
great deal of it has been introduced the whole fabric burns 
like paper, giving one the impression that there is no silk in it 
whatever. a 

I hardly know whether it is necessary to go into the ques- 
tion of jute, which is a fibre derived from a plant analogous to 
linen. It is, perhaps, best to think of it as a very coarse, strong 
linen, with all the strength and even more length of staple than 
linen, and I only mention it because of the tendency to cheapen 
material, which has come to make it a sort of coarse substitute 
for the other vegetable fibres. It seems to me to have no 
beauty whatever, but it may be useful enough in the form of 
packing canvas, and employs many Dundee spinners and 
weavers. : 

To turn to the woven material. 
sight of the splendid fabric of tapestry, at all events in these 
countries, Belgium, -England, Spain, France, where we have 
learnt to know the beauty of it. It seems to me, beyond all 
others, to be a fabric which Mr. Ruskin would call “noble :” 
but I hesitate to say much about it because of its costliness. 
It is scarcely a practical question of the hour. It is more 
essential to consider the fabrics made in looms, which we all 
buy, and which are in daily use. Old tapestries had a warp of 
cotton or linen, well embedded in cross threads which were 
invariably worsted. 


Next after tapestry, I suppose, we must place velvet, not for — 


it»general utility, but for the beauty of the production. When 
one reflects on the beauty of the velvets of Genoa and Venice, 
often figured and containing threads of gold and silver, it is 
impossible not to be conscious of the beauty of the threads from 
which they are made, although here again the warp was usually 
cotton. 
but cheap imitations of them. 

The velvet woven from mohair and partly wool on a cotton 


Thera 


I trust we shall never lose — 


To-day nobody seems to be willing to buy anything 


~ 
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warp again, and known generally as Utrecht velvet, produced 
both in Germany and the North of France, and now by Lister, 
of Bradford, must not be forgotten, and though I can scarcely 
call it beautiful. it is undoubtedly a most useful and excellent 
fabric. So much is this article in request that the utmost 
ingenuity has been brought to bear on the production of it, and 
some clever fellow has found it possible to weave two pieces 
together, face to face, where the threads forming the velvet are 
automatically cut, and the one piece in the loom comes out two 
pieces in the’-hand. There is a shockingly bad edition of this 
article, which bears the suspicious name of “plushette,” which 
may be best described as an admirably- designed dust-trap ; and 
by way of keeping up the modern fashion for adulteration, 
velvet has also been made from jute, of which the best'I can 
say is that it is not as nasty as you would expect. And for 
those who like cheap and showy rubbish I need not remind you 
of velveteen as a groundwork for printed curtains. Though 
showy and fine in texture, it seems to me to have resulted in 
a fabric which is at once entirely flaccid, a quick fader anda 
quick catcher of dirt. It is the most prominent instance I 
know of of unconscientiousness in modern trade. Plain 
velveteen for dresses, which is probably only wanted for 
ephemeral use, is admissible and probably a useful article. 

After these come damasks, and I suppose (velvet alone 
possibly excepted) silk damask is the most beautiful fabric 
made, especially when the warp and weft are both alike. The 
resource shown in the patterning of this fabric is beyond all 
praise for artistic ability ; but the cost will always keep the 
production of them comparatively small. Now, if the surface 
of them be kept entirely of silk, there is no objection to a 
backing of worsted, and in the North of France large quantities 
are made of a fabric entirely silk on the face and entirely 
worsted behind. I regret to say that the silk in this article is 
only spun silk; but there must be cheap fabrics produced for 
people with shallow purses, and this article (until some people, 
in excessive zeal for low prices, did their best to spoil it by 
changing the worsted at the back to cotton, and not saving a 
sixth of the whole price) was really, and is, for those who will 
demand the original article, a most excellent fabric. Buyers 
should insist upon the backing being of worsted. 

Modern competition comes in here again to spoil a good 
article. The silk damask which covered the walls of an Italian 
palace was entirely net or thrown silk. The silk damask made 

for to-day’s trade is nearly all cotton—cotton in the warp and 
partly cotton in the weft. The lucifer-match (and which of us 
does not carry lucifer-matches nowadays ?) will detect the cotton 
at once. 

I am disposed to place next to these a variety of Yorkshire 
goods woven from long-haired, springy worsted, both for beauty 
and utility ; utility both for dress, for curtains, for wall-cover- 
ings, for summer clothing and numberless other necessities of 
life. We speak of them as worsted satins, camlets, moreens, 
diagonals, &c., all made from long wool, and occasionably goat’s 
hair. If to hang in fine folds is a merit in such articles (and 
who can doubt it?) these fabrics unquestionably carry the day 
over everything else. No fabric made of yarn with the flaccidity 
of cotton or linen can be compared with them. The only thing 
remotely equal to them in this respect is woollen cloth; and 
you at once start without the lustre. 

I shall be unable, for want of time, to include questions of 
the loom; but I cannot, ‘however, omit to mention another 
result of competition—the destroying of the usefulness of fabrics. 
Ordinary weaving is, of course, over one, under one; and all 
pattern weaving is a series of varieties from this, whether it be 
a simple twill, which is over two, under one, of the weft, or 
other small variations which are quite consistent with the pro- 
duction of a good fabric. When, however, we come to the 
Jacquard, the temptation is to take great liberties with this 
arrangement, and, roughly speaking, to go under one, over ten ; 
and the result is a poor fabric. This should never be forgotten, 
because once let a fabric become loose in the construction, and 
its life, in reasonable condition, becomes exceedingly shortened. 
You will find this particularly in figured fabrics with a good 
deal of cotton in them and very little silk. They may be filled 


with gum or size to make them passably saleable while fresh - 


from the loom, but hang such a cloth up as curtains, or make it 
into ladies’ dresses, or hang it as wall draperies, and you have 
a fabric which begins to lose its integrity and becomes shabby 
and worthless in an incredibly short time. As an instance of 
what I mean, I have laid on the table a thing recommended for 
wall draperies. I was charged with the hanging of a room 
with this very article—I regret to say by an architect. I pointed 
out to him the worthlessness of the fabric, but he said it caused 
him a great deal of trouble to get even that agreed upon, and at 
a price so proportionately cheap. I believe we ultimately both 
got into trouble about it. 

_ It is undoubtedly difficult for me to speak here in the 
limited space at my command about carpets. You know as 
well as I the beauty of an Oriental carpet ; not alone the 
costly carpets made probably at the order of a potentate whose 
palace was gilded, or the exquisite work done four centuries 


ago with silk pile (the best of which, I think, were made by 
refugees in Poland), but the ordinary carpet common through- 
out Asia and down to the shores of the Bosphorus, distinguished 
not alone for beauty of design, but almost equally for beauty of 
colour and for technical skill in the manufacture. The clever 
and skilful way in which these carpets have their pile arranged 
slightly on the slant, which is preserved continuously through- 
out the life of the carpet, places them at once, irrespective of 
their beautiful colouring and design, ahead of our modern 
productions, for the modern pile carpet has the exceedingly 
bad fault of its pile becoming crushed in this direction or the 
other, and so producing ugly places which look as if they had 
been damaged. The Oriental pile, on the other hand, always 
slopes, however much worn it may become, in the way in which 
the weaver gave it its original cast. Perhaps, in the nature of 
things, we shall have to content ourselves with picking up the 
old: carpets now and again for the well-to-do, a restoration of 
this work being I fear unpracticable. But the drop is terrible 
when you come to consider the modern carpet ; for instance, 
that of Kidderminster, which does not, I think, merit any 
consideration at all. 

Our old friend the Brussels carpet may have been a good. 
fabric twenty years ago, when its thick threads were made of 
good long-haired Yorkshire wool, but modern competition has 
reduced the thickness of the thread and the staple of the wool 
to such an extent that I am told that a Brussels carpet will not 
last one season in a London club. And the article is so well 
known and buyers are so accustomed to it at a low price that it 
is useless endeavouring to return to the old quality. To me it 
seems that the imitation Axminster carpet of Templeton and 
other makers is by far the best fabric in the market. It is 
made, as probably you know, of worsted chenille, the chenille 
being prepared beforehand, and all the colours being woven in 
their proper places by the Jacquard or an equivalent machine. 
The chenille is woven on a cotton warp, and the backing 
threads, which form the body of the carpet, are either jute or 
coarse worsted. Now, the chenille makes a complete surface, 
and unless some fool gets at the backing threads with a pen- 
knife the foot never touches anything but the pile, and nothing 
else is exposed to wear. So long as this condition holds, I do 
not see what is to wear them out. They may get dirty, of 
course, but destruction, in the ordinary sense of the phrase as 
applied to the fabric, is all but impossible. But it has the very 
serious defect which I spoke of just now—that of the pile lying 
in varying directions instead of all one way, but no doubt some 
clever person will some day remedy this defect. 

The carpet known as Wilton has, in a measure, the same 
qualities, though not woven of chenille, the top of the pile alone 
being exposed to wear, but they show every seam plainly, and 
entirely want that sense of breadth and compactness of surface: 
which we expect in a carpet. 

There remain, though I do not know why I should put them 
last, the multitude of very useful fabrics made, of woollen weft, 
as distinguished from worsted, and more or less associated. 
under the name of “cloth.” Some of them, under the head of 
serge, are thoroughly good, hanging in good folds and wearing | 
for years. The pity of it is that they have been selected to be 
cheapened by the introduction of a cotton warp, and little by 
little the deterioration of this fabric has gone on until the lower 
qualities are valueless. But on worsted warps they are 
thoroughly good. 

Of cloth proper there is an enormous variety. The article 
(in the processes to which it is subjected) becomes very much 
felted, and is then a most impervious fabric. The felting may 
be done to a greater extent or a smaller one, as desired. For 
certain purposes, as, for instance, the overcoat of a driver who 
wants it to turn rain, it can scarcely be overdone ; for draperies, 
curtains, grounds for embroideries, &c., it should be done com- 
paratively slightly, so as still to exhibit its construction quite 
plainly. It gains, however, sufficient firmness by a very 
moderate amount of felting to fall into most excellent folds. 

I am not sure whether the French army cloth (of which I 
have put a piece on the table) is not the best cloth I know. 

And this brings me to the question of what I may call 
‘“‘ character” in woven fibres. A proportion of people, among 
whom I may prominently mention architects, like to see the 
threads of a fabric. They feel, which is no doubt true, that 
there is an element of deception and humbug about a fabric 
whose threads are invisible, where the whole construction is. 
hidden beneath an artificially raised nap (as in the cloth which 
we wear in the evening), or in a mere fuzzle like a felt, and they 
would like to see the construction of the thing. But the 
difficulty is that a still larger number of people (among whom 
the fair sex is prominent) like to see everything as fine as 
possible, and this also suits the book of the shopkeeper ; for a 
tine looking article at the money is like good wine, it “needs 
no bush.” But these two demands are inconsistent with each 
other. If the demand fora visible construction only goes the 
length of excluding felts and fine satins of cotton or worsted, 
there would be no harm done ; but we have always to bear in 
mind that cloth, which is an excellent article, has always been 
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for centuries made with a raised or dressed surface, and still, 
in spite of it, remains a most excellent fabric. The Orientals 
have been most successful in the production of fabrics which, 
while showing the construction plainly enough, still look good 
and handsome. And no doubt if you could all set the example 
of demanding such fabrics, Leeds would soon provide you with 
home-made things with that character—a cloth which they say 
in the market “shows its bones.” In Italy the usual covering 
of a horse who brings a light cart to market is a cloth almost 
entirely without nap, generally of a pale scarlet, and as facilities 
for intercommunication improve, no doubt the Italians will 
bring it to our market. The French army cloth which I 
mentioned, and of which a large pattern is before you, seems 
to me a happy medium, the raising of a nap being exceedingly 
moderate. 

It is difficult to speak of the question of muslins ; their uses 
are so various and their prices so moderate. But they have 
furnished us of late years with the Swiss leno curtain, which 
seems to me entirely abominable; and the figured muslin 
called Madras, of which, I take it, the principal characteristic 
is that it gathers dirt at an unprecedented pace. I think, if 
people want summer curtains of a thin material, they should be 
‘content with the muslin plain. 

I have not hitherto spoken about an important article of 
modern industry—chintz. And it is difficult to speak of it 
without so many qualifying adjectives as to amount to nothing. 
Z do not know whether any of you are acquainted with the old 
Indian prints of a century ago, going more or less under the 
name of “ Palampore;” but, though on thin white cotton 
ground (entirely cotton), they are so exceedingly beautiful (or 
were) that they must not be forgotten. The trade still con- 
tinues at Cawnpore and elsewhere up to the present day, 
in a cheap and less desirable form, but still with much 
merit. They are now printed, at a low price, on rough 
native cotton, and, I think, gain by the use of that 
cotton, the whites being more ivory-like—something between 
the shade of dark ivory and salmon. To my mind, we have no 
English or French production to compare with them, and if the 
designs were better adapted to our modern wants, we should see 
this article in great demand ; but the patterns are immensely 
large, and, as a matter of workmanship, very badly done. The 
old goods of this character, which I mentioned as produced a 
hundred years ago, were, however, far better in workmanship 
and on an absolutely white ground, which, with its accompani- 
ment of fineness and mechanical regularity, make us suspect 
they were sent out in the early days of John Company to be 
printed in India. I sent a specimen over some years ago to be 
examined at the school of design at Lahore, and it came back 
ticketed with the remark, “ Lahore work ; one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty years old; partly hand-painted.” 
sorry I cannot show you an entire curtain, but on the table are 
little bits which formed part of one of these curtains. In the 
centre, at the lower part of the curtain, was a sort of ornamental 
hill, which was filled with birds and lions and other small fry, 
and from this there grew a tree which filled up the rest of the 
curtain as far as the borders. A most beautiful production, at 
once bright in colour without being the least gaudy. Of course 
they must have had a complete set of filling blocks (probably 
one hundred and fifty) to produce a single curtain. 

After seeing such a fabric one looks with contempt and pity 
upon our modern chintzes. I have a strong idea, however, 
notwithstanding these beautiful productions I speak of, that 
chintz-printing suffers greatly from being relegated to a cheap 
cotton ground. I do not say, of course, that there is no use for 
a chintz on a cheap cotton ground, but I think a day will come 
when a demand for chintz (especially for use in large towns) on 
a worsted ground will set in. I lay before you a piece of chintz 
which was taken off the foot of an old wooden bed, and which 
had been there ninety years, a Yorkshire fabric (moreen), and 
printed at Swaislands, in Kent, at the end of the last century. 
I think we only want some spirited person to put fine designs 
into chintz-printing, and get the work done on a worsted 
ground—some William Morris of his day—to find out how 
much we lose by relegating chintz to a shilling a yard for bed- 
rooms. 

-j believe we have very much to learn in fabrics from the 

Oriental nations, Apart from the question of fineness (which 
they can do when they wish), they have, as I have mentioned, 
several fabrics more or less known under the name of “ Kelim,” 
which have a distinctly handsome coarseness, and which, even 
in the eyes of the European, are not looked down upon as 
being therefore of low value. Our modern European manufac- 
tures are certainly entirely deficient in this class of fabric. 
_ I lately bought a quantity of a cotton fabric, made and dyed 
in Damascus, It is a yard wide, and cost me 8d. per yard. 
Its character is what I may call a handsome coarseness, and 
has been much admired by competent judges. 

It is to be hoped that the modern demand for adulterated 
fabrics may wear itself out (for dress fabrics it does not matter 
So much, because their use is ephemeral, and ladies may always 
be trusted, I think, not to buy a thoroughly bad fabric twice), 
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and that ere long the fashion may change in favour of un- 
adulterated fabrics, and especially, I hope, in favour of printing 
beautiful designs on worsted grounds, a material calculated to 
produce at a most moderate price an article of great beauty and 
great durability. And I think there is no difficulty in colouring 
on such a ground by the aid of a stencil-plate, adding varied 
and beautiful colour to a fine design. I hope in a month’s time 
to be able to show you a collection of stencilled designs on a 
worsted ground, when I will take care that all my audience 
shall be invited to see them. 


THE DESERTED CITY OF VIJAYANAGAR.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


HIS part of the country is interspersed with low hills rising 
abruptly from the ground, and composed of loose boulder 
rocks, piled over each other. Two of these eminences lie 
within the actual confines of the city, and the tops of them 
being crowned with temples, the general result gives a pretty 
and bizarre effect. At one place there are the remains of an 
arena where the nobles of olden time were wont to witness wild 
beast fights, elephants, tigers, cheetahs and rams being trained 
to contend with each other, and thus presenting an exhibition 
which has always been a favourite amusement of the Hindoo race. 
Not far off are the remains of what I presume must have been 
one of the royal palaces, the zenana or part reserved for the 
females of the court with their slaves being surrounded with 
stone walls. I noticed that the ornamentation of most of the 
temples consisted of rich carving, representing probably scenes 
in the lives of certain gods and goddesses, and in one large 
building the walls were covered in relief with hunting scenes 
and other incidents in the Sanscrit heroic poem, the “ Rama- 
yana,” the four centre pillars being handsomely carved black 
marble. Wherever one turned the eyes rested on wall-carvings, 
stone effigies or mutilated fragments of such, representing 4 
deities selected from the Hindoo Pantheon. One gigantic 
statue of Vishnu in a sitting posture was there. It was carved 
out of a single stone, and was about 35 feet high. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this singular monolith was considerably 
damaged by the Mohammedan soldiers after the conquest. 
Another of the temples had a singular appearance. The 
massive and elaborately cut stone roof was not supported 
by walls, there being in fact none, but by a series of monoliths 
forming a quadrangle, each stone carved so as to represent an 
elephant standing on his hind legs, and on his shoulder was 
seated a god. The head of each animal supported a single stone 
rafter, 32 feet by about 2} broad, laid horizontally and sup- 
porting the massive roof; the entire effect of this as with other 
temples was strange, more fantastic than artistic according to 
European notions, but still highly characteristic of Hindoo 
taste. 

Not far from the palace may be’ seen a building in com- 
paratively good preservation, which was the bath-house of the 
imperial ladies, built in the Indo-Saracenic style, and formerly 
supplied with water from an aqueduct, of which the remains 
can yet be distinguished. About a quarter of a mile from the 
bath may be observed a group of several edifices close to each 
other, and one of which is known as the elephant stables. It 
is probable that only the elephants used for state processions 
were kept here. Near the arena before mentioned there lies 
an immense trough carved out of a single stone; this monolith 
has been turned over evidently in a search for treasure ; its 
dimensions are 41} feet long by 3 feet broad and 2 feet high; itis 
said that one of the rajahs used to have hundreds of cows milked 
into the trough, and then watched the elephants drinking out of it. 

I noticed a temple dedicated to Vishnu, which was most 
elegantly carved in granite, the richly-cut porch in particular 
being considered one of the finest pieces of stone decoration in 
India. Near this edifice is another small temple, a perfect 
curiosity in its way, as it is not built but actually hewn out of a 
solid rock, which was most probably originally an immense 
boulder, the whole being minutely and tastefully carved to 
Further on, near the out- 
skirts of the city, there are two temples close to each other, 
which present a strange peculiarity in their construction. The 
walls are formed of massive blocks of granite, but some of them 


30 feet long by 4 feet broad are let into the wall high up from 


the ground, thus affording a proof that the native archi- 
tects possessed a large amount of mechanical skill; indeed, 
the precise manner in which these immense granite blocks 
were raised has not yet been ascertained with certainty. The 
principal street, about half a mile long and 50 yards wide, is 
well paved with flagstones right across, there being no raised 
footpath along the sides, but both are lined with palaces, 
temples and houses, which probably belonged to nobles or 
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wealthy citizens. At different places there were open spaces 
most probably occupied in former times by houses of the 
humbler classes, and I should say that these dwellings may 
have been constructed of perishable materials, which accounts 
for their having disappeared. As I rode through this deserted 
city, in silence broken by nothing but the footfalls of my horse, 
it always conveyed to me the idea of an enchanted place such 
as forms the ready theme for an Eastern story-teller. There 
was something weird in its utter loneliness, in the emptiness. of 
its magnificent edifices long untenanted by man; the stone- 
hewn Hindoo deities, sometimes monstrous, always fantastic 
and strange, looking apparently with an expression of silent 
mockery carved on their faces, before whom centuries ago 
there bowed down and worshipped and sacrificed millions of 
votaries, now long since passed away, who once crowded the 
temple gardens and the busy thoroughfares of Vijayanagar. 
The singular effect of the scene I have described was heightened 
by the fact that the city was not by any means untenanted, 
although the occupants were not human beings. A species of 
large grey monkey have their habitations everywhere through 
the buildings, and these animals clustered in crowds amongst 
the images of the gods, climbing in and out through the doors 
and windows of those palaces which in other days were occu- 
pied by Hindoo aristocrats. Appropriately enough at one end 
of the principal street was a large stone statue representing 
Hanuman, the monkey god himself. 

The following morning we started at dawn, and found that 
the rajah, who had heard of our intended visit, had sent to an 
adjacent landing-place from which we were to cross the river a 
number of boats, the first of this kind I had ever seen. They 
were made of stout wicker work, circular in shape and covered 
with ox skin, answering precisely to the description given by 
Herodotus of those in use on the Euphrates 2,000 years ago. 
We swam our horses across, the distance to the opposite 
bank being about 150 yards, and in a few minutes were 
on the Anagoondi side. On landing we were met by a 
number of the rajah’s retainers and court officials, their 
snow-white turbans, glittering arms and varied Oriental cos- 
tumes, all in harmonious colouring, presenting an extremely 
good effect. The cor/ége having formed up, a band of musicians 
commenced to play native music on some peculiar-looking 
instruments and we proceeded to our encampment, the rear of 
the procession being accompanied—according to Hindoo 
custom—by a troop of dancing girls. The complexion of the 
latter was a species of scraw colour; they were slender and 

graceful in form; they wore white muslin robes, much the 
' same as the ancient Greek dress, bound round their waists by 
a thin gold belt ; above their ankles and on their arms they 
had gold and silver bangles. 

The town of Anagoondi itself was straggling and irregular, 
the houses, as are generally seen in the East, with flat roofs. 
Side by side were those of different styles of architecture and 
of different sizes, in confusion ; but it was a highly picturesque 
confusion, which was agreeably heightened by the gardens and 
palm trees which were interspersed through and around the 
place. Possibly owing to the preponderance of high caste 
Hindoos in the population, Anagoondi was exquisitely clean, 
for with the higher castes cleanliness is not next to godliness, 
but it is, in fact, part and parcel of their religion, and this 
feeling extends down, more or less, through every grade to the 
pariah or outcast. I saw no trace of offal or rubbish lying 
about, none of the people seemed in abject poverty, there were 
no squalid slums, and the habitations had, if I can use the 
expression, a species of quaint and toy-house appearance, so 
bright and fresh did they appear with their neat verandahs 
running along the front, under which the families congregated 
in the evening. It is evident that when Vijayanagar was the 
capital of an empire, Anagoondi had become a species of 
fashionable suburb on the other side of the river, as the left 
bank, on which the latter town stands, was lined at intervals by 
temples and residences of the same kind of architecture as 
those in the deserted city. Forminga fine panoramic view, and 
extending along the river side, were plantations of palms, 
plantains and banyan trees, through the groves of which 
climbed troops of monkeys and wandered flocks of half tame 
gaudy peacocks, both unmolested by man, for both the animals 
and birds are objects of worship in that particular locality. 

The term of the period for which I was allowed to be 
absent having expired, I returned to Sundoor to resume my 
official duties, but I soon after obtained leave to again visit 
Vijayanagar when I could see it under very different con- 
ditions. Ihave before mentioned that after the city was occu- 
pied by the Mohammedan soldiery they purposely desecrated 
the sacred resort by spilling cow’s blood in the temples, one 
only having escaped this outrage; that in consequence of an 
act supposed to be so repugnant to the deities, the cow being 
viewed with superstitious reverence, the wrath of the gods was 
excited, and that the place lost its sanctity, for which reason it 
became deserted. It is believed, however, by the idolaters that 
for ten days, dating from the first full moon of every April, the 
curse is taken off, the gods for the above period are appeased, 


and the sacred portion of the river Toongaboodra once more 
has the virtue of being able to cleanse from their past sins 
those who bathe in it. This belief is so widespread that people 
of all ranks and degrees come from most distant parts of India 
to attend the Jettra, as the holy festival is called, and it was 
generally considered that the influx of population amounted to 
about 200,000 each year. 

Thus the city is again inhabited, but only for the ten days 
above-mentioned. On my second visit the roads in different 
directions leading to the shrines were crowded with pilgrims of 
all classes—traders and ordinary visitors; markets were 
established, temporary shops run up, the palaces of the nobles 
were once more occupied, as were some of the temples, by the 
visitors who came in by thousands every hour, and in others 
white-robed Brahmin priests were hanging lamps and conduct- 
ing worship as of old.. The gayest time of all was by night, 
when the full moon of Southern India lit up the city, shining 
so brightly that one could read the smallest print by it. If, as 
I have said, Vijayanagar appeared like an enchanted city when 
silent and deserted, it conveyed that idea much mcre when its 
streets were again thronged with Hindoos ; men, women and 
children were there in holiday mood and holiday dress, laden 
with jewellery, and thoroughly enjoying themselves. There 
were two large Juggernaut cars which from time to time were 
dragged by hundreds of worshippers to and fro, guarded on 
each side by three or four peons or native police, to prevent 
people sacrificing themselves by allowing the wheels to pass 
over them. These cars are made of dark-red wood in the form 
of temples richly carved with figures of Hindoo deities, and 
inside of each were two or three officiating priests. The 
scene that night was one of the most grandly beautiful and 
at the same time one of the strangest I have ever 
seen. It is fresh in my memory, though it is one to which I 
fear a verbal description can hardly do justice. The entire 
landscape bathed ina flood of soft Indian moonlight seemed 
tinged with a silvery hue, the broad river Toongaboodra shone 
like a sheet of frosted silver, and silver edged the mountain 
tops ; for miles the river banks were fringed with trees, show- 
ing a wealth of deep green foliage, mingled with groves of 
feathery palms, and scattered thickly amongst them were the 
pale granite idol temples with their rows of sculptured columns 
and statues of stone-carved gods. Once more the thorough- 
fares were thronged with people, who lived and dressed, and 
thought and worshipped as did the denizens of the same city 
4co years ago. . At one large open space, surrounded by 
ancient temples and having the appearance of an amphitheatre, 
the crowd had formed a circle, in the centre of which were 
three nautch girls, who were covered with richly brocaded 
sarees, or native robes ; they had gold bangles on their arms, 
heavy gold necklaces and earrings of rich Indian workmanship, 
and round their ankles gold rings hung with small hawks’ bells, 
which made a curious tinkling noise as they performed the 
Indian dance, something in character with the Spanish 
fandango, which was introduced into Spain by the Arabs, who 
are said to have taken the idea from the dance of India. 

To form a correct idea of the scene I describe, imagine the 
open space I speak of flanked by two lofty pagodas standing 
out clear against a background of deep blue sky, the surround- 
ing temples lit up and filled with worshippers, crowds of natives 
moving about in every variety of brightly-coloured national 
costume ; throw into the picture temples, palm trees, idols, 
nautch girls flower garlanded and jewelled, white-robed priests 
and Juggernaut cars, then some conception may be formed of 
Vijayanagar by moonlight during the Jettra. Surrounded as 
it was by the most lavish gifts of nature, the entire scene was 
redolent of tone and colour, but it conveyed a weird idea, such 
as a highly imaginative artist might select for a drop scene of a 
theatre; and if there was a strong dash of the fantastic 
throughout, impressing one with a sense of what the French 
call adzablerie, all of which was essentially in Hindoo taste, that 
fact did not prevent the entire spectacle from being poetic and 
beautiful in the extreme. 

Mr. R. Sewell said that he felt it to be presumptuous on his 
part to say anything after the admirable paper that had been 
read, but as he had had exceptional opportunities during a six 
years’ residence in the neighbourhood of visiting the place and 
examining the ruins of the oldcity, perhaps he would be pardoned 
for taking up the time of the meeting. No one knew exactly 
when the city began or when its earliest inhabitants settled 
there, but it was perfectly plain that almost all the remains were 


.comparatively modern—that is, they did not date from a period 


earlier than 1336 A.D. There was, however, one little shrine, 
and one only as far as he could find, and he had visited the place 
scores of times, which could boast of any real antiquity. This 
was near a group of Jain temples, a view which had been shown 
on the screen. It was on the rocky hillside above the main 
temple at Hampi, now used for worship, and was a tiny shrine 
of precisely the same architecture as the remarkable rock-cut 
temples south of Madras, known as the “Seven Pagodas.” 
The shrine had a’ waggon-roof, a perpendicular front and an 
apse behind. The fact that it was entirely built of stone from 
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roof to basement, and had no brickwork about it of any kind, 
proved its age, and that date was not later than about 
650 A.D, The earliest building known was, as stated, 650 A.D., 
but the mass of buildings dated from about 1336 to 1550 A.D. 
Perhaps the greatest building age was 1480 to 1550 A.D. 
Accounts of Vijayanagar were left by many travellers of old 
time. Vasco da Gama, D’Albuquerque and others visited the 
place. Cesar Frederick was one of the most interesting, 
because he visited it two years only after the great sack of the 
place in A.D. 1565. Abdul Razzak, who was there about 
A.D, 1400, mentioned that in a part of the city there were bazaars 
supplied with water running in cut stone troughs. He (Mr. 
Sewell) had visited the place on many occasions and had not 
seen these watercourses, nor had he heard of them from any 
other explorer, but one day he came across them. The remains 
lay ina long line in a field. They were of black granite stones, 
beautifully polished and cut, each about Io feet long. They lay 
on each side of atrench. The stones themselves were carved 
into shallow hollows in parts, evidently for the reception of cooked 
rice and condiments, so that there was no doubt that the people 
of that suburb used to sit by the troughs and eat their daily 
meals. Mr. Sewell said that he had originally thought, as 
Captain Rolleston did, that the stone car at the Vitthhalasami 
Temple at Hampi was a monolith, but closer examination 
proved that it was not so. It was built up of several stones 
pieced together. It was of stone only up to the cornice, which 
was about 14 feet above ground, the material being a quartzose 
granite. Above this was what might be called a great cap 
made of brickwork. A few years ago this old brickwork cap 
appeared very much ruined and destroyed. But about the 
year 1884 Mr. Black, assistant to Colonel Cole, R.E., curator 
of ancient monuments, restored the cap by repairing the 
remains of the old one, and covering it all in with a sort of skin 
of new work afterwards covered with white stucco, and so it 
appeared in the photograph. Mr. Sewell noticed as early as 
1884 that the stonework below the body of the car was split in 
many places, though the splits were not very large. Years passed 
and the cracks seemed no larger, but about four years ago when 
he was there he found to his surprise and dismay that the 
structure was breaking up. The cracks had multiplied and 
extended, some being nearly an inch broad. The top and the 
sides were evidently crushing in, and it was plain that unless 
something were done the whole would collapse. He at once 
called in a skilled engineer to see what could be done to save 
the car, and the professional report was that if the stonework 
were not relieved from the superincumbent mass of brick, 
complete demolition of the whole must result. The top weight 
being removed and the roof shored up from inside, a few iron 
pins and rivets would keep ali together, and the old car would 
be safe for many years. But this must be done at once. He, 
therefore, sent in a report to the Government on the 
subject, and stated his opinion that the work was 
essential to be done, and done at once, and that as the old 
brickwork was for ever hidden by the new skin of brick 
and plaster which had been placed over it, no great archzxo- 
logical injury would be done, otherwise the beautiful stonework 
would fail to pieces. The Government of Madras adopted this 
view and the work was carried out. The present appearance 
of the structure might be considered hideous, but,‘at any rate, 
it was safe. The brick cap was gone, but the entire stone re- 
mained secure. Captain Rolleston had called attention to the 
enormous statue which was often designated a ‘‘statue of Siva,” 
but it was really Vishnu in the Narasimha Avatar, or incarna- 
tion, half lion and half man. The two pillars with cross pieces 
had been alluded to as being connected with Buddhism. 
Mr. Sewell believed it to be much more modern and to date 
from the flourishing period of Vijayanagar art. It was the 
place where the old kings used to perform a ceremony which 
was still gone through by some of the great rajahs in the south 
of India, such as the Maharajah of Travancore. The king sat 
in a pair of scales, the other scale being filled with gold, against 
which he was weighed.. After the weighing had taken place 
the gold was distriouted amongst the Brahmins. This stone 
structure was made for the purpose of holding the scales, and 
in the centre of the beam could be seen the hole where the 
scales were attached. 


LORD LEIGHTON’S HOUSE. 


MEETING, partly convened by the National’ Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, was held 

on Friday last in the studio of the residence of the late Lord 
Leighton, its object being “to take into consideration the 
advisability of purchasing the above house, together with its 
art ‘treasures, for the nation.” The Marquis of Lorne, M.P. 
presided. 
The Rev. Canon Rawnsley stated that Mr. Watts, R.A,, 
had written :—“ Of course I am with you and all who desire to 
do honour to one for whom I had while he lived so much 
affection and profound admiration. No one can more than 
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great and noble qualities ; but it is impossible for me to take 

any active part, my state of health preventing me attending to 

anything outside my studio.” Mr. W. B. Richmond, R.A., 

wrote :—‘ It appears to me a question beyond dispute that no 

fitter memorial to Lord Leighton’s memory could be made than 

by keeping together the beautiful things he collected in a house 

designed to be their receptacle.” “It will be a wise thing to. 
secure such an object-lesson in art,’ wrote Mr. Bayard, .the 

United States ambassador, “and I believe a feeling is widely 

entertained which will effect that purpose.” Among many 

others who wrote expressing approval of the purpose of the 

meeting were the Duke of Westminster, the Archbishop of 
York, the Dean of Westminster, Professor Herkomer, R.A., 

Lord Wantage, the Earl of Meath, Mr. Clausen, A.R.A., the - 
Bishop of Winchester, Sir H. Trueman Wood, Mr. Walter 

Crane, Sir F. Pollock and Mr. Luke Fildes. 

Canon Rawnsley said it was a mistake to suppose that Lord . 
Leighton did not desire his house to be preserved. There was | 
no kind of friction between the conveners of the meeting and ° 
those who desired that. there should be a memorial in St. Paul’s 
or elsewhere. Lord Leighton’s two sisters were prepared to 
sell the house to the nation for a sum probably beneath that. 
which they would obtain for it in the open market. There 
were 180 drawings by the late artist, including a large number 
of chalk and other studies by him. The house also contained 
many works by old masters and a most valuable collection of 
Persian pottery and rugs, Oriental and other china, &c. 
35,0002. was the price named for the house and its contents. 
Nothing could be said at present as to arrangements for the 
custody of the property. Sir F. Knollys had written to say that 
the Prince of Wales, though he felt bound to act on the other 
memorial committee, viewed with favour the movement for 
acquiring the house. 

Lord Loch moved a resolution expressing the desirability of 
securing the house to the nation. 

This was seconded by Mr. Gilbert, R.A., supported by 
Mr. Purdon Clarke. 

The Chairman pointed out the great advantage that would 
be conferred upon art students by the acquisition of the house, 
and suggested that it might be made the official residence of 
the President of the Royal Academy for the time being. 

Mr. Val Prinsep, while doubting if 35,0co/. was a sufficient 
sum to pay for the property, said he and his co-trustee would 
co-operate in the scheme if they were convinced that it would 
be properly supported. 

On the motion of Mr. Waterhouse, seconded by Mr. Mac- 
millan, an executive committee was appointed to collect funds 
and to take such other steps as they deemed necessary. 


JAPANESE RESIDENCES.* 


Pea in Japan may be broadly divided into domestic 
dwellings, palaces, castles, Yashiki and ecclesiastical 
edifices. 

Of these, domestic dwellings are the simplest, being derived 
directly from the hut of the Aino, and consist for the most part 
of vertical beams (resting upon stones) mortised to horizontal 
beams and carrying a heavy roof, thatched, shingled or tiled. 
As a rule there are no permanent walls, the sides being com- 
posed in winter of “amado” or wooden sliding screens, capable 
of being folded up and packed away, and in summer of shoji or 
oiled paper slides, translucent but not transparent. Thus in 
warm weather all the sides of the house may be removed and 
the whole thrown open to air and ventilation. 

Houses of the better class have both wooden and oiled’ 
paper slides all the year round, the former being used at night, 
the latter by day. The intermediate space is employed as a 
verandah or vestibule, called “ genka.” , 

No permanent partitions cut up the interior, but paper 
screens sliding in grooves divide the space according to the’ 
number of rooms required. 

If a house has a second floor it generally covers only a 
portion of the lower storey, and is reached by a flight of very 
steep steps. The most striking feature of all Japanese interiors’ 
to the average foreigner is the total absence of furniture. 
Neither tables, chairs, beds or washstands appear, the reason 
being that the first two are scarcely ever used ; that the “ futan ” 
or bed consists of a thick, soft quilt which is always rolled up 
and stowed away in a cupboard during the day, while the wash- 
stand is almost superfluous in a country where the commonest 
labourer often takes five baths a day, and would die of shame if 
he bathed less than three times daily. Ewers, it is true, are used 
for the hands and head (if there is no time for a whole bath), 
but, like the bed, are concealed in a cupboard, so that the 
general appearance of a bedroom is somewhat bare. 


* From a paper by Mr. C. T. Mathews, published in the 
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-- To counterbalance the lack of furniture, however, it is only 
fair to say that all the interior woodwork is exquisitely grained, 
and the floors are either finely polished or beautifully lacquered, 
that soft silken cushions supply the need of chairs, and that 
ramma,” or carved ornamental friezes, recalling the work of 
Squarcione of Padua, give a refined finish to the whole. 

In every house an alcove is built as a seat for the Mikado 
should he ever deign to visit it. Such a visit naturally does 
not occur in more than one case out of a million; but the 
alcove nevertheless is always built, and in it is placed a rare bit 
of pottery or a painted screen, which is usually the one 
ornamental feature in the room. This one adornment is 
changed by the owner every day when he can afford sucha 
luxury ; but the mass of his treasures are kept out of sight ina 
fireproof building at the back, known as a “ godown,” * for it 
is considered the height of vulgarity to spread one’s valuables 
about the room as we do, and (if I may borrow a simile) as 
much as to say, “ Look what a lot of expensive articles I’ve 
got ; just look how jolly rich I am.” 

In this respect, as well as in many others, all Western 
nations might learn from this plucky little people of the East, 
who never mistake extravagance for greatness, nor ostentation 
for beauty. 

A palace, as understood by the Japanese, means not only 
the home of the Mikado, but also a garden filled with the resi- 
dences of the “kuge” or court nobles, and surrounded by a 
high roofed wall. 

This garden is usually of large extent, as in Kioto, where 
it covers 26 acres; but the multiplicity of approaches and 
enclosures one within the other, so popular in Corean palaces, 
are here wanting, an arrangement limited for the most part in 
Japan to ecclesiastical buildings. 

In old days the residence or palace of the Mikado consisted 
of a simple domestic dwelling of the kind just described, 
thatched with straw, and but little superior in decoration to 
that of the humblest villager ; for the Emperor, being of divine 
origin needed no earthly pomp and circumstance to give him 
dignity in the eyes of his subjects. In later years the examples 
of luxurious living set by the Shoguns have had their effect, so 
that in the present day the Mikado’s palaces are quite elaborate 
in extent and decorations. .In construction they resemble the 
domestic dwellings described above, save that they contain 
more permanent walls and are usually surmounted by roofs of 
a more elaborate type. As regards décoration, they have bor- 
rowed from the resources of the church, and many beautiful 
- forms of ornament such as adorn Buddhist temples find their 

way into the abodes sacred only to royalty. 

The screens between the rooms are of silk, painted with 
wild geese, chrysanthemums, Chinese saints. and ladies who 
were not saints, or they are embroidered with exquisite copies 
of old masters like Cho Densu, the Fra Angelico of Japan, or 
Mitsunobu and Mitsushige of the Tosa school. The friezes are 
gems of glyptic art and are ,often (as in the Nijo Palace) from 
the hand of Hidari Jingoro, the Pheidias of Japan ; while the 
ceilings (handsomely coffered in black lacquer with gold enrich- 
ments) dispute the prestige of beauty with the rest. 

In the new palace at Tokio, the “shoji” or sliding screens 
are of plate-glass, which is undoubtedly a mistake in a land so 
prone to earthquakes; and the furniture, haying been manu- 
factured in Germany, seems out, of place in its Eastern home. 
But the walls are hung with rich brocade exquisitely woven, 
and the three million dollars lavished upon the palace seems 
to have been well expended. 

The palaces of Nijo and Tokio partake so much of the 
fortress or military character in their foundations as almost to 
warrant being called castles; but a number of buildings in 
Japan still exist in perfect preservation which may more 
properly claim the title of castle, and which belong both in 
time and in construction to the feudal type. 

The castles are lofty, dignified wooden, structures, capable 
of accommodating a number of men at arms. and of resisting 
spears and arrows, and are proportioned to obtain a certain 
grandeur.and harmony. 

Each storey is placed a littie within the one below, the pro- 
jecting portion being roofed with tiles (a fashion imported in 
the eleventh century). Dignity and an appearance of height 
are gained--by carrying up a stone embankment, which in 
Medieval times alone afforded sufficient protection from civil 
disturbances. 

The facing of this embankment t is of coursed rubble, 
quarried in huge lumps and fitted without cement, and the 
corners have a parabolic curve outward, which lends an air of 

Norman solidity to the whole. 

Most of the castles now extant date from the sixteenth 
century, though some have been completed at a somewhat 
later period, such as the Castle of Nagoya, built about. 1610 by 


*  Godéwn,” from the Malay word *‘ gadong,” a warehouse. 

+ In the stone embankment of the Castle Osaka, erected by Hide- 
yoshi in 1583, several single blocks measure from 30 to 36 feet in length 
and 15 in height. 


twenty. feudal lords for the son of Iyeyasu, and held to be the 
finest.example in Japan. 

The Yashiki, or spread-out house, is a form of building 
which found much favour in the days of feudalism, but which is 
now fast dying out. It is said to have been an evolution from 
the military encampments of early days in which the general’s 
pavilion stood high among its fellows, and was surrounded on 
all sides (at a respectful distance) by the tents of those of lower 
degree. 

The noun Yashiki is collective. Itstands fora hollow square, 
often enclosing some hundred thousand square feet, lined with 
barracks of the soldiery, and bounding beautiful gardens inter- 
spersed with silvery fish-ponds filled with fat carp. 

Among these accessories of luxury rise the residences of the 
Daimio and his ministers. The whole is girt about by a roofed 
wall of mud plaster and tiles set high upon an embankment of 
masonry, and outside runs a broad, deep moat, affording a 
home to the hardy lotus as well as countless herons, swans, 
ducks, geese and storks. 

A huge-roofed gateway-gives access to the enclosure, and 
here all save those of the very highest rank, like the Abbot of. 
Zozoji, must descend from their palanquins, rickishas or other 
conveyances before approaching his lordship’s abode. The 
residence itself differs but little from the palaces and castles 
just described, but the barracks have a certain individuality, 
and it is to these that foreigners usually refer when they employ 
the word Yashiki. They consist of long rows of two-storeyed 
buildings with projecting eaves, barred windows, hanging bays, 
tiled roofs and stone foundations, and they frequently form a 
part of the wall of circumvallation. The doorways are 
splendidly adorned with nail-heads, heavy bolts and iron 
straps, but these are employed only to give an air of solidity 
to the structure, which quality, alas! is sadly lacking in reality, 
the straps, &c., being for the most part wrought in sheet 
copper. 

Both within and without the wood is left unpainted, showing 
the exquisite graining of the camphor tree, which resembles 
fine watered silk. This elegance and simplicity of treatment 
not only wins its own meed of admiration, but by contrast 
greatly enhances the splendour of the Diamio’s palace with its 
gorgeous enrichments of lacquer and gold. 

Most of the old Yashiki have been partially torn down and 
converted into shops, but the great tiled roofs with their pro- 
jecting eaves, ridges and hip ornaments, the windows grilled 
with heavy wooden bars, and the doorways with their metal 
clasps still remain and silently testify to the feudal origin of 
these peaceful emporiums. 

In the old books Yashiki are often referred to as Miya, the 
origin of which name gave rise at one time to much discussion; 
but it has now been definitely decided that the first Yashiki or 
Miya ever built was occupied by Jimmu Tenno in Kashiwara- 
no-Miya, which fact is believed to fix not only the origin of the 
word, but-also the approximate date of the first building of the 
kind, which was about 610 B.C, 

Thus the oldest chronicle so far unearthed tells how 
Tsokina Hono-Mikkoto and his younger brother cut down 
trees and built themselves a wooden palace in the reign of 
Amatsu Hikodate-no-Mikkoto, and other records -of somewhat 
later date treat the matter of house-building as though -wood 


‘was the only material employed. 


MODERN CROYDON. 


N ancient chronicles, and here and there in the later tracks 
of history, says the Daz/y News, we obtain odd references 
indicating that Croydon must have been a place of distinct 
importance, if not in Saxon times, at least after Lanfranc had 
established the great palace in which so many subsequent 
archbishops held their courts with all the temporal pomp and 
power common to their commanding position, in days when 
they domineered in State as in Church. But Croydon must at 
some time have unaccountably stagnated, since at the beginning 
of the present century there were less than 800 houses. 

, Within the last half century the town has, at first gradually, 
and then with vigour, spread out its borders, until it has become 
almost a suburb of the Metropolis ; yet even in 1883, when it 
received a charter of incorporation, it had the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the largest borough in the kingdom without a 
Parliamentary representative. The progress indicated by the 
fact of incorporation was nothing, however, by comparison with 
the leaps and bounds of the last ten years; and hence it comes 
to pass that at the time when the Prince of Wales opens the 
splendid group of buildings, which will cost the ratepayers 
100,0c0/. before they have closed the accounts, the inhabitants 
are able to point with pardonable pride to a fine new post-office 
in the High Street, and to a still newer grand theatre and 
opera-house with a conspicuous dome bearing a statue of 
Liberty which holds out a brilliant electric light high above the 
roof tops, an imposing marble staircase, and a spacious and 
beautiful three-tier interior, about which the theatrical com- 
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panies who perform there, and the audiences who applaud them, 
are honestly enthusiastic. These new buildings are, to be sure, 
not produced before they were required, and in many other 
ways Croydon is removing a reproach of which it was not a 
little conscious as to public buildings. Here was a borough in 
which the population had increased from 79,615 in 1881 to 
probably 120,000 in 1896, which has ninety-six miles of streets 
and thirty-seven miles of private roads within its boundaries, 
yet which until now had no courts of justice or public offices 
commensurate with its population and wealth. 

When the foundation-stone was laid four years ago, with 
festivities that did not conclude without the regulation banquet, 
the deputy mayor in proposing the health of Mr. Charles 
Henman, the architect of this range of buildings, congratulated 
his fellow townsmen upon the fact that he was an artist as well 
as an architect. The buildings, as they appear to-day substan- 
tially finished, are evidence that the speaker had assurance 
that the implied promise would be fulfilled. Mr. Henman is a 
young man, but his architecture and its artistic embellishments 
place him amongst the masters of the profession. The style of 
the design may be described as a modern adaptation of the 
Renaissance, In other words, the architect has impressed his 
individuality upon his work in his general treatment, and not 
less in the carrying out of details. The principal frontage 
extends a length of 285 feet in Katharine Street, and the side 
frontage to a new street, which is part of the scheme, is 
170 feet. The stately group includes courts for the borough 
and county benches, quarter sessions, and, if necessary, a 
county court ; a handsome council chamber, with ample suites 
of rooms for the mayor and corporation ; offices for all the 
heads of departments engaged in the arduous duties of local 
government ; and last, but the reverse of least, a free public 
library and reading room. As an outlying annexe there is a 
corn market. These sections, though. really independent of 
each other, have, however, a perfect system of intercommunica- 
tion, A massive clock tower rises high above the central 
frontage, and the buildings generally are of red brick, with 
Portland stone dressings, and green Westmoreland slates for 
the roofs. 

Croydon has for some time maintained excellent work in 
connection with free libraries and other educational institutions. 
The Free Libraries Act was adopted many years ago, and 
besides the temporary central library at North End, branches 
have been established at South Norwood, Thornton Heath and 
Shirley. Simultaneously there has been in full operation a 
central county polytechnic, with offshoots at South Norwood 
and Thornton Heath. The libraries will henceforth have 
worthy headquarters, and the reading and magazine room is 
the most beautiful of the halls in the design. The lofty 
hammer-beam roof is of oak, worked out in beautiful forms. 
The walls are panelled high in oak, and the dainty balustrades 
of the galleries are in keeping with the dignified style charac- 
teristic of each set of buildings. The reading-room is intended 
to serve as a memorial of the Rev. Mr. Braithwaite, a former 
vicar, widely esteemed in the borough. The carvings of wood 
and stone and the stained glass of the windows are all designed 
to carry out the object of stimulating thought and suggesting 
study to those who use the hall. The. windows are, for 
example, adorned with coloured figures representing geography, 
natural science, history, law, philosophy, theology, physics, 
medicine and chemistry, and underneath are printed the names 
of a number of eminent men accepted as authorities upon each 
subject. Even more elaborate has been this illustrative work 
on the outside, where groups carved in stone represent health, 
study, religion, recreation and music. These are carved 
beneath the windows, and on the top are engraven groups of 
names to fit the subjects, such as Halley, Newton and Napier ; 
Bacon, Locke and Darwin; Scott, Tillotson and Macaulay ; 
Chaucer, Shakespeare and Tennyson; Wren, Purcell and 
Reynolds. 

The last Croydon Town Hall, which had to disappear 
through the widening of the High Street, was not of earlier 
date than the beginning of the century, but it replaced one 
that was of unquestioned antiquity. Relics of these bygone 
public buildings have been embodied in the new work; in the 
main entrance to the municipal block has been affixed the 
brass plate which commemorated the building of the last town 
hall ; and on the other side is another brass tablet which had 
been preserved from the oldest hall and transferred to its suc- 
cessor of 1808, This states that the “Market House,” as it 
was called, was built at the cost of Francis Tirrel, citizen and 
merchant of London, who was a Croydon man, and died in 
1609. When the Prince of Wales has declared the new muni- 
cipal palace open to the public there will, of course, be yet 
another inscription carrying on the record of progress and 
prosperity. 

In some of the major halls oak is the prevailing wood, but 
in others polished walnut is used; the main staircase is 
enriched by a combination of marbles, &c.; the council 
chamber is a handsomely appointed apartment, with a 
gallery for the public, and not only a gallery but a private 
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room for reporters. Around the windows are quotations from 
Shakespeare. The electric light will of course be used, and the 
glow lamps will be connected with chandeliers of wrought iron 
and hammered copper. This chamber displays a memorial 
brass-plate in honour of the first town clerk of Croydon. From 
the court where prisoners will be tried a subway conducts, from 
a dock along a narrow way under the road, to the new and 
prosaic police-station on the other side of the road. Most of 
the business offices for the municipal departments are on the 
lower floor, and it may be mentioned that as the buildings 
cover the site of the old central railway station the excavation 
was found ready made, and the architect had, in fact, to fit his 
design in this respect to the ground as he found it. The 
arrangements for the entrance and accommodation of judges, 
barristers, solicitors and witnesses are most complete. 

This general description of modern Croydon would not be 
complete without adding that a new railway station is being 
provided for East Croydon. It seems to be nearing completion, 
and not a solitary inhabitant, it is generally believed, will be 
found to express regret when the dingy offices and mean plat- 
forms tolerated so long have disappeared. It is not generally 
known that Croydon had a hand in the first introduction of 
tramways, but so itis. The first project of the kind to which 
Parliament gave its sanction was the Surrey irom railway ; it 
had horses as motive-power, and ran from Wandsworth to 
Croydon. ' 


A Point in Art History. 
SIR,—In your notice of the Royal Academy you speak ot 


me as “an imitator of George Clausen.” Tom Taylor used to 
refer to me in very different terms. But here is what Mr. Clausen — 
himself says ; I quote from a letter of his, which lies before 
me, dated December 20, 1882 :—“ Be assured, old man, that I 
shall never forget the times we have had together, and the good 
that your friendship has been to me. You were the first to show 
me what is rzgfz in art.” Yours very truly, . 
DEWEY BATES. 
16 Stratford Place, Camden Square, N.W. : 
May 13, 1896. 


GENERAL. 


Mir. Herbert Kirk, architect and county surveyor, Sleaford, 
has been appointed to adapt the old workhouse for a tempo- 
rary lunatic asylum for Dorset. 

Four Designs have been submitted for the proposed high 
level bridge, Liverpool, and are now under the consideration 
of a committee of the Corporation. 

Mr. George Simonds, the sculptor, will read a paper 
before the applied art section of the Society of Arts on Tuesday 
next, on “ Bronze Casting in Europe.” 

Prizes of 2/. 2s. and 1/. Is. for measured drawings and for 
the best sets of sketches are offered to students by the 
Northern Architectural Association. 

The Donations to the Artists’ General Benevolent Associa- 
tion were announced at the dinner on Saturday last oy Mr. 
Waterhouse as amounting to 2,228. 

Joan of Arc’s armour is said to exist in the hall of the 
Chateau de la Tour de Pinon, in the Aisne, along with other 
suits of armour. They were bought by the father of the 
present owner, the Marquis de Courval.: 

The County Council of London have appointed a sub- 
committee to consider the subject of a site for a county hall, as 
it is supposed, in consequence of the extension of the Mall, 
ground might be available. ; 

The Halifax Town Council, in order to meet the. 
expenses in connection with the royal visit on the occasion of 
the opening of the new infirmary in July, have voted a sum of 
1,000/2, 

The Council of the Sanitary Institute have accepted 
an invitation from the city and county of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne to hold a sanitary congress and health exhibition in tha 
city in the autumn of this year. ' 

The Architectural Association, — The following com- 
mittee and officers for session 1896-97 were elected on Friday 
last : — Prestdent: Beresford Pite. Vice-Presidents: W. H. 
Seth-Smith, J. Begg. Committee: W. D. Carée, E. W. Mount- 
ford, G. H. F. Prynne, F. G. F. Hooper, F. T. W. Goldsmith, 
O. Fleming, A. H. Hart, J. W. Stonhold, A. W. Earle, R. S. 
Balfour. Hon. Treasurer: H.W. Pratt. Hon, Librarian: 
C. H. Freeman. Hon. Secretaries: B. F, Fletcher, E. H. Sim. 
The foregoing form the committee. ‘The other officers .are :— 
flon. Solicitor: W. H. Jamieson. Hon. Assistant Librarian: 
E. W. M. Wonnacott. Hon. Auditors: F. G. W. Buss, M. 
Garbutt. Assistant Secretary and Registrar: D. G. Driver. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE were many people at the Auction Martj on 
Tuesday, when Mr. W. Benn Rocers, of the firm of 
Messrs. RoGERS, CHAPMAN & THOMAS, put up for'sale the 
house No. 2 Holland Park Road, which was occupied by 
the late Lord Lreicuron, P.R.A. ‘The bidders were not 
numerous. ‘The ground occupied by the house and garden 
has an area of about three-quarters of an acre, and formerly 
was part of Holland Farm. The property is held on three 
leases, leaving respectively eighty-eight years, sixty-seven 
‘years and fifty-seven years unexpired from the present 
year, the whole ground-rents amounting to 93/. per annum. 
It was explained by the auctioneer that the late owner spent 
thirty years in collecting the materials in the East to beautify 
the place, which, with a few alterations and additions, could 
be converted into a.matchless family residence. The first 
bid was only 7,o00/. That sum was increased by four 
offers of 500/. until it reached 9,000/. 
were accepted until the amount was 11,900/., when there 
was a cessation. The property was bought in at 12,000/. 
As the value set upon the house was 35,000/., only one- 
third that amount was offered. The bicdings suggest the 
market value, and if that basis could be accepted it might 
be less difficult to arrange for the purchase of the house for 
the public. 


PEOPLE who contemplate the spending of their summer 
holidays at an Irish watering-place will do well to give 
some attention to its sanitary conditions. According to 
Dr. J. W. Mocre, the president of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association, there is a danger that some of the seaside 
summer resorts in the neighbourhood of Dublin may become 
“the most unhealthy in the world.” This is not to be won- 
dered at when their condition as described by Dr. Moore is 
considered :—‘' Without public lighting, paving, sewerage, or 
(in some cases, at ali events) water-supply, with little or no 
sanitary inspecticn or supervision, they grow year by year in 
size, but also in unwholesomeness. Scarcely have the un- 
fortunate summer visitors arrived when sore throats become 
prevalent, or summer diarrhcea, or even typhoid fever and 
sewer-gas pneumonia. A foreshore in places reeking with 
filth, foul and overflowing cesspools, roads deep in mud 
and water in wet weather, but along which sweep tornadoes 
of dust in dry weather, and which are steeped in Cimmerian 
darkness in the long nights of autumn ; a precarious water- 
supply which is not above suspicion of contamination with 
the germs of death-dealing diseases—such is the state of 
things which may be met with at some at least of our most 
popular seaside resorts. It is an evil which cries for imme- 
diate redress and a stringent measure of reform.” But as 
stringent measures of reform dare no longer be introduced, 
unless the reformers are prepared to incur the risks which 
await tyrants, it will be as well to wait until nature or fate 
settles the difficulty by a catastrophe. 


It is unwise for any Government department to con- 
sider it is to be exempted from the operation of local by- 
laws, and we are glad to find that in one case, viz. Edin- 
burgh, good sense has prevailed, and the claim for privilege 
is to be abandoned. There are an Edinburgh Improve- 
ments Bill and an Edinburgh General Register House Bill 
now before Parliament. The Treasury took the opportunity 
to demand exemption from all building regulations enforced 
in the city for all those buildings which could be considered 
as Governmental, so that it would not be necessary to have 
the approval of the Corporation officers for foundations, 
thickness of walls and sanitary arrangements. The Edin- 
burgh Town Council resisted the demand. Ultimately 
the Treasury withdrew the claim, and henceforth official 
buildings will be as subject to by-laws as those proposed to 
be erected by ordinary citizens. Whether in English towns 
there will be a similar recognition of municipal regulations 
remains to be seen. 


Then bids of r100/.° 


have to 


THE general meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland will be held at Omagh on Jure 8. The follow- 
ing papers are likely to be read:—“ Sketch of the History 
of County Tyrone,” by Mr. Szaton F. Mitiican; “The 
Anglo-Normans in Ulster—their Architectural Remains, 
Ecclesiastical and Military,” by Mr. Jamses J. PHItiips; 
“Noteson the Places to be Visited during the Excursions,” by 
Mr. W. F. WAKEMAN; “ Notes on Ferns Cathedral,” by Mr. 
G. E. J. GREENE; ““A Crannoge near Clones,” by Mr. S. A. 
D’Arcy. In connection with this meeting excursions have 
been arranged to places of interest in co. Tyrone, Ennis- 
killen, Lough Erne, Devenish Island, Belleek, Ballyshannon, 
Bundoran, Grange, Cliffoney, Drumcliffand Sligo. Carrow- 
more, Knocknarea and Lough Gill will also be visited. 


As ‘‘ Trilby” appears on the line in the Royal Academy 
as well as in remote village processions, it is not surprising 
the poet of the Architectural Association should also 
utilise the phenomenon. Mr. I. How.ey Sim, in the 
burlesque ‘‘ The Celestial Institute,” which was performed 
on Friday evening, narrated the adventures of ‘‘ The 
Musqueteers of the Brush” with Svencati‘ and the 
Irish-Parisian Model for the Altogether in China. It 
is not unlikely that by this time the strange 
set from the Quartier Latin are familiar in. the 
remotest part of the East, and there was no 
absurdity in Mr. Sim’s exporting them to that region, 
SVENGALI was shown as performing feats in architectural 
practice which were no less remarkable than those on the 
flageolet which gained him fame. He quickly arrived at 
the head of the Celestial Institute, and as became a strong 
man and an exponent of architecture as a branch of com- 
merce, used his position to the disadvantage of Little 
BILLEE, the representative of art. If the time were not 
limited we might have expected to behold SvEeNnGcaLtr 
going through a series of transformations, according. as 
«n2 or other representative cf a style was the motive- 
power in his establishment. In such a case he might 
be operated on in vain by X rays. But the drama’s 
laws allow of no comparison of SVENGALI’s. versatilities 
in the Celestial academy. He was summarily Rontgenised 
and found to be Satan, whereupon he was expelled, and 
virtue and form triumphed in the elevation of Little 
BILLEE to the presidentship. -Mr.-C. B. CarviLi as 
SVENGALI and Mr. ConsTanpuRos as BILLEE did justice to 
Mr. Sims’s lines and Mr. LEonarD BUTLER’s music. 


Ir the Board Schools of London quickly fall into a 
defective state the blame does not apparently always rest 
with the Architectural Department. It would be interest- 
ing to learn how much is caused by the interference of the 
Education Department. One case in which endurance is 
jeopardised has come to light. The School Board accepted 
a tender for the erection of a laundry in Rotherhithe, the 
amount being 8184 The Education Department declined 
to approve the plans unless the cost was reduced 
by a sum of 136/ 16s. The Board’s architect, with 
a view to reducing the cost, therefore proposed to use 
lime in lieu of cement mortar, 14-inch in lieu of 3-inch 
wood blocks to floors, to omit $-inch asphalte under floors, 
to substitute damp course felt, with tar and sard under, in 
lieu of asphalte, to reduce foundations, to omit all architec- 
tural features, &c., to use slate in lieu of tiled roof, &c. The 
omission of architectural features may have been wise, but 
as much cannot be said about the other changes. 


THERE was a meeting of the Royal Institute. of 
British Architects in Manchester on Wednesday. Mr. A. 
GRAHAM was chairman. Mr. E, SaLomons read a paper on 
the relations between the Institute and the affiliated societies. 


‘Much might be done, he said, if all English-speaking archi- 


tects were united in a concrete body. For example, some 
remedy for the defects of the competition system might be 
devised. But before much could be done, some improved 
method of electing members. of the Institute would 
be arranged. There. were many _archi- 
tects who were desirous of becoming members, but 
did not like the idea of being placed in the position 
of being voted for by junior members of the profession, 
some of whom might have been educated or might 
have been draughtsmen in their own cffices. 
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OPERA HOUSES AND THEATRES.* 


HERE are many people in England who, when they 
see two such costly works as those on ‘ London 
Churches” and on “‘ Modern Opera Houses and Theatres,” 
will conclude that architects are now exceptionally prosperous. 
But while professional support is necessary for their success, 
it must be said that both works have the advantage of 
exciting the interest of persons who can never aspire to the 
designing of churches and theatres.. Of the two the 
volumes on “ Opera Houses and Theatres” are likely to 
appeal to the larger number of appreciating amateurs. All 
the world is a stage, and so the men and women who are 
players on it cannot fail to have more or less sympathy with 
those who are players in a double sense, and every one of 
whose booths, whether constructed of canvas or of marble, 
becomes a microcosm in which our joys and sorrows, follies 
and crimes, ‘‘the very age and body of the time, its form 
and pressure,” can be presented to us for our own amuse- 
ment. 
The modern theatre, however, serves purposes for which 
the Thespian waggon and the ‘wooden O” of Bankside 
were not more unfitted than the substantial buildings in 
which GARRICK, KemMBLE and Kran enthralled crowds. 
In those primitive enclosures the play was the thing, and 
from the dimly lighted house the eyes and thoughts of the 
audience were directed towards the stage alone. Who 
cared for the other spectators that were hardly visible by 
candle-light ? Playgoers were eager’ to reach their 
seats by the shortest route, and, the illusion over, 
they were no less in a hurry to escape from a place which 
then became real and wasadreary sight. If to-day we could 
have theatres reserved for men alone, they need not be 
more complex in arrangements than those in which the 
Elizabethan masterpieces were presented. But in a modern 
theatre, and especially those in continental cities, there is 
more than one spectacle. Before and after the poor players 
have strutted and fretted on the stage an entertainment of 
another sort is presented. A grand theatre filled with 
spectators in varied costumes is often far more attractive 
than anything to be seen beyond the footlights. Long ago, 
when CONGREVE wished people to regard one of the 
beauties he admired, “ the crowned Muse’s noblest theme,” 
he told them to 


Look ’round yonder dazzling row : 
Who most does like an angel show 
. You might be sure ’tis she, 


As he was a dramatist and a most fortunate one, it might 
be supposed CoNnGREVE was referring toa row of boxes in 
the new playhouse in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. But with all 
his daring he could not suppose anybody would imagine 
the best part of that house was dazzling. What ConGREVE 
was thinking about was the row of fair visitors to Tunbridge 
Wells who were to be seen on any summer day. If he were 
living now his invitation could be offered toall who were in the 
habit of frequenting any of the important London theatres. 
With the aid of electric and improved gas lighting the rows 
become more dazzling than those seen in out-of-doors 
entertainments. The theatre now takes the place of the old 
assembly-rooms, with the addition of luxuries which were 
unknown to them. The ways of approach between the 
street and the seats have also assumed a new character. 
The staircase is a grand parade, often surpassing any of the 
fictitious constructions introduced on the stage. For the 
old corridors are substituted lounging-places, crush-rooms, 
foyers, &c., which are gorgeous in their embellishments. 
Not only must the auditorium. of a theatre become a sort of 
shrine which fastidious people will consider suitable for dis- 
playing themselves in, but a palatial building has to be 
added to serve for entrances and exits, places of refresh- 
ment and repose. Princes on the stage have to be satisfied 
with structures of wood and canvas covered with distemper, 


* Modern Opera Houses and Theatres : Examples selected from 
Playhouses recently Erected in Europe, with a Short Descriptive Text 
and a Treatise on Theatre Planning and Construction, with Supple- 
ments on Stage Machinery, Theatre Fires and Protective Legislation. 
By Edwin O. Sachs, Architect, and Emest A. E. Woodrow, 
A.R.I,B.A. Illustrated by a series of 220 plates, reproduced in the 
best manner by photo-lithography from line drawings specially pre- 
pared for the work, and some hundreds of diagrams in the text, 
reproduced from original working drawings, with all plans and sections 
drawn to a uniform scale, Vol. I. London: RB, T. Batsford. 
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but anyone who is willing to pay a price for a seat expects | 
in addition to all that dramatists, composers, musicians, 
scene-painters and actors have prepared to please his eyes 
and ears, to have around him more striking architecture 
than any he has helped to raise by the payment of taxes. 
As a consequence, theatre buildings have acquired an 
importance which would seem strange to the old genera- 
tions of playgoers. Whether the change is an advantage 
for dramatic art we need not inquire. Before women who 
attend a play in order to exhibit dresses and jewels it 
becomes necessary for the women on the stage, if they are 
to have the credit of holding the mirror up to nature, to be 
no less ostentatious in jewels and dress. Scenery and 


PROSCENIUM BOXES, COURT THEATRE, VIENNA. 


appointments on the stage of an expensive theatre cannot 
have the old simplicity. There is no longer dependence on 
an audience to ‘make imaginary puissance” if money can 
supply the reality, and: there is a sort of contest in ex- 
penditure before and behind the proscenium. But as the: 
world of to-day cares for luxurious theatres almost as much’ 
as. for clever acting, it is only reasonable to suppose the’ 
qualities of different theatres will often form a subject of 
discussion, and travelled and untravelled playgoers. will be 
glad of the means of comparison which Mr. Sacus has 
furnished. 23 
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In saying so much, it must not be supposed he has | 
produced only a fine picture-book for the enjoyment of | 
frequenters of theatres. 
tects, and one which they will recognise in its department 
as worthy of their august art. Mr. Sacus has been fortunate 
in obtaining architectural drawings of the principal theatres 
in Europe, and he has reproduced them on a scale which 
will allow of their application in practice. The buildings 
exemplified in the first volume are the following :—Court 
Theatre, Vienna; National Opera House, Buda-Pesth; 


German Theatre, Prague; Court Opera House, Dresden; | 


Municipal Theatre, Halle; New Theatre and Linden 
Variety Theatre, Berlin; People’s Theatre, Worms; Royal 


Essentially it is a work for archi- | 


English Opera ‘House, Daly’s Theatre, Trafalgar Theatre, 


Grand Theatre and Alhambra Theatre, London; Grand 
Theatre, Wolverhampton; Palace Variety Theatre, Man- 
chester; Empire Variety Theatre, Bristol; Municipal 
Opera House, Amsterdam; Flemish Theatre, Brussels; 
Municipal Theatre, Christiania; Court Opera House, 
Stockholm; Municipal Theatre, Odessa; Municipal 
Theatre, Tiflis; and proposed Court Opera House, 
St. Petersburg. They represent the practice of the last 
twenty years—-in fact, the greater number belong to the last 
decade. 

The list by itself will suggest an important difference 
between the continental and the English buildings. 
Throughout Great Britain and Ireland there is not one 
theatre which is owned by the Government or by a muni- 


cipal authority. With one exception (the Linden Theatre, 
Berlin), the foreign buildings cited are royal or public pro- 
perty. In this country a theatre may be “‘run up” as the 
cheapest and showiest class of building, in order to gain 
more profit out of a site which is likely to be utilised fora 
street improvement or railway enlargement, and _ the 
character which is imparted to it will not appear extra- 
ordinary. The influence of the booth still prevails among 
proprietors of theatres, and if building acts and by-laws 
were not in operation, theatres would be often the flimsiest 
of structures, Theatres, too, are constantly changing their 
lessees, and that is not a condition favourable to endurance 
or to architectural beauty. The continental theatre, being 
generally a public building, is as well built as any other 


LounGE, CouRT THEATRE, VIENNA, ° 


under Government control, and as it is to be subjected to a 
greater variety of criticism, more than average care is taken 
with the design and the details, Mr. SacHs writes :— aj 


The continental theatre-archite:t must be an architect in the 
highest sense of the term. He must be an artist who takes a lively 
interest in the essentially technical side of his work, but leaves 
financial schemes severely alone ; ant he must be conversant with the 
“‘art”’ of planning but need not necessarily be ‘‘a smart planner.” 
The building ot a continental theatre according to modern require- 
ments is, to my mind, the most diffcult task that an architect can 
undertake, and calls for a man endowed with the pure and true spirit 
of the architectural vocation. His work demands the largest share of 
real beauty and the most careful blending of architecture, sculpture and 
painting, whilst the complicated practical requirements are at the same 
time hostile to all his efforts at perfection in design, There is, in fact, 
no cla:s of architectural work which puts forward more [numerous, 
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complex and essentially technical demands, and requires at the same 
time that the rendering shall not fall below the highest standard of 
taste. j 


Mr. Sacus, we are glad to see, gives due credit to the 
late GoTTrRIED SEMPER for his foresight in realising the 
idea of a modern theatre and his skill in carrying out the 
scheme. He acted on the principle that purpose should be 
clearly expressed, and accordingly he emphasised the posi- 
tion of the auditorium and expressed its relation to the 
: An idea of the kind 


administrative and other departments. 


guish one part from another. In the continental theatres 
the practice of introducing great saloons, staircases, music- 
rooms, &c., gave opportunity for contrast which SEMPER 
was the first to turn to account in an effectual way. But 
there were other advantages for which he is to be credited, 
and among them Mr. Sacus mentions, as occurring in the 
Court Theatre, Vienna, “the excellent facilities provided 
for approach and exit, the valuable assistance rendered in 
the distribution of the staircases, according to their import- 
ance and purpose, and the exquisite effect obtained by a 


Louncge, NEw THEATRE, BERLIN. 


was more likely to arise with a foreigner than an English- 
man, fcr among us the subsidiary parts were rarely of an 
appreciable extent. Some of our older readers will remem- 
ber theatres the whole interiors of which in the daytime 
when they were opened for ventilation could be seen from 
the streets, and it was not uncommon to have performances 
disturbed by the sounds of late visitors rushing to their 
seats along staircases which were divided by thin 
partitions only from the house. Under such circum- 


stances it was hardly worth the trouble to  distin- 


curved foyer or lounge, which presents a_ particularly ~ 
changing view to the eye of the spectator.” In England. 
SEMPER was not treated as he merited, and in Vienna there was 
hardly less injustice shown towards him. The controversy 
about the co-operation of SeEMPER and HASENAUER in the 
Court Theatre is never likely to be determined. Mr. Sacus 
assesses their respective shares as follows :—‘‘SEMPER was 
the author of the original. design, and HasENAUER was 
appointed as his colleague in the execution of it, After a 


time, however, SEMPER resigned, leaving the elaboration of 
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the design and the entire execution to the younger man. 
We are indebted to the former for the plans, with the main 
lines of the rendering and the preliminary scheme. of 
decoration. Baron HAsENAUER improved the original 
plan by giving it a more practical character, at the same 
time introducing a lighter feeling into the rendering of the 
originator, while the whole of the constructional detail and 
technical appliances were arranged and carried out under 
his supervision. The same hand is practically responsible 
for the whole of the interior decoration, the greater. part of 
which HASENAUER sketched, and all of which he executed 
after SEMPER’s departure.” 

SEMPER’S influence is also apparent in WaGNER’s Opera 


House at Bayreuth, although he would not be likely to 


wish any one to suppose he sanctioned the details. That 
building, we need not say, recalls the ancient amphi- 
theatre and the modern circus by having only, one series of 
seats, which at Bayreuth, however, are backed by one or two 
rows of boxes. 


CEILING PicTURE, CouRT-THEATRE, VIENNA. 


tiers of circles, amphitheatres and galleries. But to. the 
ordinary managerial eye there is an unpardonable waste of 
space, for WAGNER took the precaution to prevent. the 
possibility of placing seats in positions where only. a 
view of a part of the stage was obtainable. Every one 
who has witnessed a performance there will agree that 
it is an excellent theatre. for a limited number of 
spectators, but Mr. Sacus considers “there are only two 
real improvements for the general introduction of which it 
may claim credit— the movable orchestra and the provision 
of separate exits for distinct rows of area seats.” WAGNER 
could not make a commercial success out of his Bayreuth 
Theatre, and we doubt if Sir Aucustus Harris would be 
more fortunate ; but if finance is put aside, it becomes an 
almost ideal theatre, especially for those who are endowed 
with the true playgoer’s faculty of concentration. In the 
People’s Theatre at Worms the Bayreuth principle was 
supposed to be improved, but when the architect is found 
declaring that it was thought advisable to promote the 


To WaGNER’s mind there was more unity: 
in an audience so arranged than in a distracting variety of' 


spirit of community by assisting the spectator to see his 
neighbour -near him, it becomes evident that the theatre is 
only one among many of those which are devised for the 
dual spectacles of which we have spoken, and which will be 
performed as long as womankind are allowed to be present. 

As women are liable to panics the Belgian Government 
a few years ago insisted on the addition of exterior exits to 
theatres in the form of iron balconies and ladders. The 
new Flemish Theatre in Brussels is evidence of the extent 
of them which the civic fathers considered necessary. Mr. 
SACHS is severe in judging of the arrangement. He says, 
“The architect did not sufficiently take into consideration 
the fact that panic-stricken people are impelled towards 
the means of exit best known to them, which is naturally 
the route by which they entered.” That is the theory of 
the English lessee and manager when he is advised to 
provide additional means of exit. As far as our own 
experience goes, the playgoing public of Brussels are 


familiar with the ‘ways to the outer balconies, and from 


curiosity often make a journey thither. Besides, they know 
| that with a canal dock beside the theatre an 
extra supply of water. would be available. 
_ SHAKESPEARE Says the sight of means to do ill 
decds causes ill deeds to be done, and it is 
possible that when so much prominence is given 
to the precautions, “larky” fellows might be 
tempted to raise a panic as a sort of harmless 
practical joke. If a rush followed, the loss of 
life in the Flemish Theatre would probably be 
_limitéd. ’ But in some ‘Belgian theatres where 
more economical safeguards are provided the 
risks appear to be greater outside than within. 
It must not be supposed that Mr. Sacus is 
invidious in his criticism on the Brussels theatre. 
Throughout his descriptions he does not hesitate 
to draw attention to any defects in arrange- 
ment, construction or style which he has noted. 
The work has a practical aim, which is the im- 
provement of theatres, and that could not be 
attained by indiscriminating praise. Evenin‘the 
new Municipal Theatre of Amsterdam, which 
is one of Mr. Sacus’s favourites, he does not 
hesitate to point out shortcomings: — 


The deign and execution of the building were 
entrusted to Jan Spiinger, who made it his aim to erect 
a theatre that, besides satisfying the requirements of the 
owners, was even saf:r than wes demanded of him by 
the Special Commission exercisirg supervision over 
places of amusement at Amserdam, It is only due to 
tne architect to say that, even if he has not, perhaps, 
quite obtained the results to which the subject seemed 
to lend itself in regard to the archi’estural rendering, 
especially on the exterior, he ‘has, névertheless, given his 
structure a most practical plan, and, above all, the safest 
one I knuw in respect to the security: of the audience. 
Recognising the essential points of danger, he bas in the 
most able way disposed the different parts of the builoing 
so that the risks are, as far as possible,.divided. It is 
this excellent disposition of the whole, securing a division 
of risk, that is the primary feature of the building. The 
principal division effect<d is that between the front and 
back of the house, where, in addition to the usual main 
wall, treve is a kind of chute, which is used for purposes 
of the fire service, Fixel ladders have been provided, 

: - which afford ecsy access ty the roof, and also enable the 

firemen to etter the different \iers without using the staircases employed 
by the audience. Another characteristic of the system of division adopted 
is the way in which the entrances and exits have been arranged, tozether 
with their respective stairs; while the manner in which sp: cious staircase 
accommodation has been furnished to.each tier is woithy of all praise. ‘It 
is, perhaps, to be wondered at that in a theatre cf this kind, where 
provision for safety has been the essence of the arrangemetts, the floor 
cf the auditorium should have been put so much above the street level. 
The explanation of this is to be found in the fact that Amsterdam lies 
at so low a level that heavy expense would otherwise have been 
incurred in building a stage cellar into the water. For the floor of the 
auditorium is governed by the floor of the stage, end a considerable 
depth below the latter is required by the technical appliances. It 
should be noticed that, ac2ording to custom, the building stands upon 
piles. This fact necessitated a somewhat lighter mode of construction 
than is cust mary on the Continent, the number of piles as it is having 
reached the tot il of 3,000, 


Although the author reserves his treatise on theatre- 
planning for his third volume, it will not be difficult to infer 
his principles from the descriptions in the two preceding 
volumes. The plates are, moreover, of a character which 
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every architect can readily understand. They are on an 
unusually large scale for Dook illustrations ; nearly all are 
20 feet to an inch, and most of them measure 30 inches by 
22 inches, Detail is therefore inteliigible. The buildings 
selected are those which come nearest to perfection in 
Europe, or typical buildings which exemplify particular 
theories of planning, and as a collection of guiding ex- 
amples. they are invaluable. But their utility is not 
restricted to those who are occupied with the erection of 
theatres. The foreign examples especially comprise a 
greater variety of ornamental detail than is to be 
found in buildings of any other class, ard it may 
be used as suggestive for many purposes. The build- 
ings, too, present many piquant combinations which 
can be advantageous. for those who seem bound to 
certain prescribed arrangements. In fact, precept and 
practice will be combined in Mr. Sacus’s work to an extent 
that is without precedent ; in Shakespearean phrase, it is 
“more rich in matter than in words.”’ The author has 
realised his programme with more than literal exactness, 
and if a reform of theatre architecture in this country does 
not follow his labours, Mr. Sacus is not to blame. He 
shows what has been done in other countries, and it should 
be enough to excite an emulous spirit in the proprietors of 
theatres. But if that end is not at present attainable the 
labour on the volumes will not be spent in vain. 


THE LATE ALBERT VICARS. 


HE death has just occurred of Mr. Albert Vicars, architect. 
He was born at Lincoln in 1840, and was articled to Mr. 
Michael Drury of that city. On coming to London he was 
engaged for some years with Mr. G. A. Dean, and about 
twenty years ago started in practice at Somerset Chambers, 
151 Strand. He was well known as an architect of Roman 
Catholic churches, amongst which are St. Joseph, Highgate ; 
Sacred Heart, Herne Bay ; St. Michael, Wareham ; St. Hugh, 
Lincoln; St. Mary, Leek; St. Anne, Birmingham, and 
St. John, Balsall Heath. In company with the late J. O’Neill 
he competed for the Brompton Oratory. He also designed the 
decorations of the first church of St. Joseph, Highgate, and a 
large number of altars. Some of his other buildings are 
St. Mary-le-Strand Parish Hall and Library, St. Aloysius 
Schools, Highgate ; No. 8 Great Portland Street, St. John’s 
Lecture Hall and Girls’ Collegiate School, Forest Hill; 
Horniman’s Warehouses, Wormwood Street, and alterations 
and additions to Bracebridge Hall, Lincoln. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ne the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on the 18th inst. a paper was read by Mr. R. F. Chisholm, 
F.R.I.B.A. The author observed that, as probably the most 
costly structure erected by a private individual during the 
present century, a description of Baroda Palace might fitly find 
a place in the annals of the Institute. The building was 
designed and actually commenced by the late Major Mant. 
At the time of his death the general drawings toa scale of 
8 feet to the inch were completed ; the half-inch scale enlarge- 
ments for the entire lower storey ; also a considerable number 
of full-size working drawings of ornament. In actual work the 
foundations were laid, and the superstructure raised some 6 or 
7 feet above the top of the plinth. At this stage the author was 
commissioned by the Gaekwar to carry the work forward to 
completion, as far as possible according to the original designs. 
The building measures about 500 feet in length by 150 feet in 
breadth, and covers an area of some 60,000 superficial feet. 
The total cost, including mosaic-work and decorations, amounted 
to about 180,000/. The palace stands by itself in an open park 
and consists of three groups of apartments: the public rooms 
with their courtyard approached by a porch on the north side, 
the Maharaja’s rooms with their two courtyards approached by 
a porch on the west side, and the ladies’ apartments with their 
two courtyards approached by a porch on the south-west. The 
materials employed are brick with sandstone facing throughout ; 
the greater number of the columns are of marble. Red sand. 
stone from Agra and blue trap from Poona are largely used 
for varying the colours of the surface. .The floors are made 
fireproof throughout by iron joists and girders carrying arches 
on the lower flanges, and filled in with concrete. 

The author then described the building under the following 
heads :—(1) The plan, (2) the exterior, (3) the interior. The 
old palaces of India contain certain well-marked features : 
first, the entrance gateway surmounted by the nowbut rhana, 


or drum-house. This leads to an open courtyard, around 
which are grouped the Raja’s public offices ; and at the palace 
side, the durbar hall, sometimes open, as at Agra, or some- 
times with its separate courtyard, as at Ambur. Beyond this is 
a courtyard around which are situate the raja’s private apart- 
ments, and beyond these again an inner courtyard surrounded. 
by the ladies’ apartments. Major Mant had embodied these: 
features in his plan, and arranged them in the same way, but 
with an eye to an architectural elevation. Two lessons were to: 
be learnt from the building as constructed. First, it was an 
error to have made the major axis of the palace lie north and 
south, in place of parallel with the sun’s path east and west ; 
secondly, having so placed the axis, deep verandahs should 
have run along the west face. These points having been 
discussed at some length by the author, he next dealt with the 
exterior, and showed by the aid of drawings how the general 
appearance of the building had been affected by the alterations 
made on ‘the original design. Modifications had been made: 
in the roof of the durbar hall, which instead of being 
pitched, as first intended, had been made flat. Unity was 
thereby preserved, and the flat roof served the purpose of a 
dancing-terrace. The main tower was remodelled and the; 
principal dome altered, for reasons duly set forth. The style 
of the building is the latest period of what Fergusson called 
Hindoo Saracenic, standing about midway between the old red 
sandstone work at Agra and the later marble-work which suc- 
ceeded it, when the ornamentation bore the distinct impress of 
European hands. » From an architectural point of view,’ the 
exterior was a distinct advance on most modern Indian build- 
ings, as a successful attempt to combine native details with the 
ordinary requirements of a modern palace and arrangement of 
rooms. Leaving the main subject, the author next considered 
the specific treatment to be adopted in modern Indian build- 
ings in order to block out the sun’s rays. Neither trabeated 
nor arcaded verandahs exactly answer the requirements, both 
having to be considerably modified by blinds or woodwork. In. 
many public buildings the inmates suffer, the Government 
authorities discountenancing any defacement of handsome 
facades. Referring to the old native styles and their adoption. 
in modern buildings, the author eulogised Colonel Jacob’s 
work at Jeypore, and testified to the invaluable services he 
had rendered to Indian architects by the publication of the 
series of details of Indian architecture. Having further 
discussed the defects and beauties of the late Hindoo Saracenic ~ 
style, the author gave a minute description of the interior of the 
palace, the whole of the details of which were worked out 
entirely by himself. The durbar hall is about 92 feet long by 
54 feet wide and 48 feet high to the underside of the ceiling. 
The floor is of Venetian mosaics, and was put down by twelve 
Italian workmen, who spent about eighteen months in Baroda. 
The dado is of Carrara marble, inlaid with Venetian mosaics. 
All the spandrels of the openings are filled in with Venetian 
mosaics on a gold ground, and four recesses have groups of 
statuary representing Painting, Poetry, Sculpture and Architec- 
ture, executed by the Italian sculptor Signor Felici. The ladies” 
gallery is of elaborately carved teak wood, filled in with the beauti- 
ful Deoder tracery from Pinjra. The walls are coated with fine 
Madras chunam. The main staircase is of Carrara marble, of an 
Oriental pattern, and decorated with gold lines picked out with fine 
lines of vermilion on either side, after the manner of the Delhi 
interiors. In both the above-mentioned apartments the orna- 
ment is flat, and all variety is obtained by colour and gilding. 
So far as he was able the author regulated every tint applied to 
the walls and painted pieces of all ornament. It was the 
Gaekwar’s desire that his architect should design the furniture 
and fittings of the palace in keeping with the general style of 
the building, and so to spend the money among the natives. 
and improve their arts. A large stock of timber was purchased 
for this purpose, but it was found that the time required was too 
great, and the furniture was supplied by eminent firms in 
London, Paris, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The grounds 
and parks surrounding this and other palaces of the Gaekwar 
have been laid out by Mr. Goldring, of Kew. 

The paper was illustrated by a collection of plaster casts, 
and a large number of drawings, paintings, photographs and 
etchings. | 


TESSERZ. 


The Hexagon and Dodecagon in Planning. 


AV Vi ates the central square of the ordinary Gothic plan is 

elbowed by its piers, the central octagon, on the con- 
trary, is rather too spacious for the best artistic effect, and at 
St.'Paul’s it overpowers the other parts, making the four great 
avenues seem narrow and low. Who would believe they are as 
high as those of Salisbury? A-medium, then, between the 
octagon and the square is presented by the early Pointed 
cathedral of Sienna, which has its central space a hexagon, 
and, though this is there clumsily arranged and blocks up the 
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aisle{vistas, it might by a little change have left all six avenues 
open and uncontracted. If the middle transept avenue 
occupied the western half of the hexagon, passing through two 
of its sides obliquely, then its two other oblique sides might 
each have a semi-hexagon described on it. The two outer 
sides of these would form windows ; their two eastern sides 
entrances to the choir aisles ; and their two remaining sides to 
the east aisle of the transept, which might or might not have a 
western aisle, for that would fall without the hexagon. The 
breadths between the centres of the columns (calling that of 
the nave 1) would be thus:—The nave aisles 4, diameter 
of the hexagon 2, the central transept ./3, and its aisles 44/3. 
The capabilities of the hexagon and dodecagon have been 
greatly neglected in artistic planning. Their union with square 
forms would produce many beautiful and useful combinations ; 
useful (that is) in vaulted and other genuine permanent modes 
of construction, the chief artistic advantage of which modes is 
that they require or conduce to such combinations, so that, 
perhaps, elegant planning can hardly be expected without a 
return to real architecture. 


Lodging-Houses in Athens. 


There was a great deal of speculation in the building and 
letting of houses at Athens. The lodging-houses were let 
mostly to foreigners who came to Athens on business and 
especially to the ‘ metoikoi,’ whom the law did not allow to 
acquire real property, and who therefore could not purchase 
houses of their own. As they with their families formed a 
population of about 45,000, the number of “ sunoikiai” must 
have been considerable. Pasion, the banker, had a lodging- 
house valued at Ico minas. Xenophon recommended that the 
““metoikoi” should be encouraged to invest their money in 
houses, and that leave should be granted to the most: respect- 
able to build and become house-proprietors. The “‘isoteleis” 
laboured under no such disability, for Lysias and his brother 
Polemarchus, who belonged to that class, were the owners of 
three houses. The value of houses must have varied accord- 
ing to the size, the build, the situation and other circumstances. 
Those in the city were more valuable than those in the Piraeus 
or the country, caeteris paribus. Two counting-houses are 
mentioned by Isaeus as yielding a return of rather more than 
$4 per cent. interest on the purchase-money. But this probably 
was much below the average. The summer season was the 
most profitable for the letting of houses, when merchants and 
_ other visitors flocked to Athens. The rent was commonly paid 
- by the month. ‘Ladging-houses were frequently taken on 
speculation by persons called “naukleroi,” or “ stathmouchoi,” 
who made a profit by underletting them and sometimes for not 
very reputable purposes. Some derive the word from “ naio,” 
but it is more probable that it was given as a sort of nickname 
to the class when they first sprang up. 


Ancient Gates. 


The gates of a city were of course various in their number 
and position. The ancient walls of Paestum, Sepianum and 


Aosta still remain and enclose a square; the centre of each of the’ 


four walls was a gate. If, instead of being situated on a plain, 
a city was built on the summit of a precipitous hill, there was 
a gate on the sloping declivity which afforded the easiest 
access. If in consequence of the unevenness of the ground the 
form of the walls was irregular, the number and situation of 
the gates varied according to the circumstances. Thus 
Megara had five gates, Thebes in Boeotia had seven, Athens 
had eight, and Rome twenty, or perhaps even more. The 
jambs of the gate were surmounted (1) by a lintel, which was 
large and strong in. proportion to the width of the gate. .The 
lintel of the centre gate leading into the Athenian Acropolis is 
17 feet long. (2) By.an arch, as we see exemplified at Pompeii, 
Paestum, Sepianum, Volterra, Autun, Besancon and Treves. 
(3) At Arpinum one of the gates now remaining is arched, 
whilst another is constructed with the stones projecting one 
beyond another. At Como, Verona and other ancient cities of 
Lombardy, the gate contains two passages close together, the 
one designed for carriages entering and the other for carriages 
leaving the city. The same provision is observed in the 
magnificent ruin of a gate at Treves. In other instances we 
find only one gate for carriages, but a smaller one on each side 
of it for foot passengers. Each of the fine gates which remain 
at Autun has not only two carriage-ways, but exterior to them 
two sideways for pedestrians. When there were no sideways, 
one of the valves of the large gate sometimes contained a 
wicket large enough: to-admit a single person. The porter 
opened it when anyone wished to go in or out by night. The 
contrivances for fastening’ gates were in general thé same as 
those used for doors, but larger in proportion, The wooden 
bar placed across them: in the: inside was kept in its position 
by the following method. A hole passing through it perpen- 
dicularly admitted a cylindrical piece of iron, which also 
entered a hole in the gate, so that until it was taken out the 
bar could not be removed either to the one side or the other. 
Another piece of iron was used to extract :it..When the 


besiegers for want of this key were unable to remove the bar 
they cut it through with a hatchet or set it on fire. 


The Erechtheum and Temple of Minerva Polias. 


The length of the Temple of Erechtheus is 73 feet 2°18 inches 
from the columns of the portico to those at the back of the 
cella; the width is. 36 feet 667 inches. The depth of the 
portico of Minerva Polias is 21 feet 1°75 inches and the width 
33 feet 1 30 inches. The Pandrosium is 18 feet 4°45 inches 
wide and 11 feet 9'57 inches deep. ‘The columns of the 
Erechtheum are 2 feet 3'8 inches in diameter at the base and 
1 foot 11'2 inches at the upper diameter, and those of the 
Minerva Polias 2 feet 6’9 inches, and the upper 2 feet 3°5 inches, 
while the intercclumniations are respectively — Erechtheum 
4 feet 795 inches, Minerva Polias 7 feet 8:19 inches, although 
there is a slight variation in the intercolumns, which may be 
the effect of time and inaccuracy in setting them out originally. 
The columns of the Minerva Polias are on a much lower level 
than those of the Erechtheum. The capitals of the order of 
these two temples are very richly carved. If anything, the 
capitals of the Minerva Polias are a little richer than the 
Erechtheum. The volutes are very graceful and the spiral 
lines are elaborately arranged. The angular volute is 
ingeniously contrived. The necking of the capital is enriched 
with leaves, as well as with an enriched ovolo and astragals, 
and the volutes are connected by an enriched twisted band or 
guilloche ornament. The shafts are fluted. The entablatures 
have several of their members enriched, and are similar 
in design; the bases of the columns, however vary. The 
height of the columns of the Erechtheum is 27 feet 7°5 inches, 
and of the Minerva Polias 25 feet o°85 inches. The pilaster of 
the Erechtheum is elegantly decorated, and the mouldings and 
decorations are continued under the architraves. The height 
of the entablature of the Erechtheum is 4 feet 11'3 inches, and 
the height of the Minerva Polias is 5 feet 5°34 inches. The 
rise in the pediment of the portico of the latter is 3 feet 
4:33 inches. The entabiature of the Pandrosium is heavy ; it 
is decorated with dentils, and also with paterze on the upper 
face of the architrave. The windows and doors diminish at 
the top, and the friezes of the porticoes appear to have been 
formerly decorated, if we may judge from the remains of cramps 
and cramp-holes on their faces. 


Sculpture in Hadrian’s Reign. 


Down to the reign of Hadrian statuary had become more 
and more confined to the representation of subjects of a 
common nature, so that at length we scarcely find anything 
else but the records of victories in the reliefs on the public 
monuments, and the various kinds of statues of the emperors 
and the members of their families. But in the reign of Hadrian 
the arts seemed to begin a new era. He himself was un- 
doubtedly a real lover and connoisseur of art, and he en- 
couraged it not only at Rome, but in Greece'and Asia Minor. 
‘The great villa of Trajan below Tivoli, the ruins of which cover 
an extent of ten Roman miles in circumference, was richer in 
works of art than any other place in Italy. Here more works 
of art have been dug out of the: ground than anywhere else 
within the same compass. Hadrian was fond of the ancient 
forms in art as well as in language, and many works in the 
archaic style still extant may have been executed at this time. 
Some statues made at this time combine Egyptian stiffness 
with Grecian elegance, and especially the representations of 
Egyptian deities, such as that of Isis, are half.Greek and half 
Egyptian. But by the side of this strange school there existed 
another in which the pure Greek style was cultivated, and 
which has produced works worthy of the. highest admiration. 
Foremost among these stand the statues and busts of Antinous, 
for whom the emperor entertained a passionate partiality, and 
who was represented in innumerable works of art. The 
colossal bust of Antinous in the Louvre is reckoned one of the 
finest works of ancient art, and is placed by some critics on an’ 
equality with the best works that Greece has produced. The 
two centaurs of black marble on the capitol probably belong to 
the reign of Hadrian ;. one of them is executed in an old and 
noble style, and is managed by a little Eros riding on his back, 
the other looks more like an intoxicated satyr. There are also 
some very good works in red marble which are referred to this 
period, as it is not known to have been used before the age of 
Hadrian. 


The Royal Assembly Rooms, Margate, and the building 
site adjoining, have recently been sold by Messrs. Hedger & 
Mixer, of Charing Cross, The old assembly-rooms, erected in 
1794, formed one of the most conspicuous objects in the centre 
of the town, and were for many years a fashionable, and 
favourite resort. They were destroyed by fire in 1882, and 
the present building erected ‘on ‘the site shortly afterwards. 
The dancing-hall, which is 112 feet long’ by’50 feet wide, is — 


considered one of the finest in the kingdom. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THe church of St. Mary Woolnoth is like DRyDEN’s 
“ Hind” that is “doomed to death, but fated not to die.” 
Three years ago an Act was passed authorising the demo- 
lition of the’ church in order to utilise the site for a railway 
station, which would then have a position of unequalled 
importance in the City. But railway Acts are not always 
operative. The church still stands. On Monday, however, 
it was again made the subject of a Parliamentary-contest. 
A Bill. promoted to extend the time for the purchase 
of lands for the City and South London Railway and 
for the completion of the underground railway and other 
objects came before a select committee of the House 
of Commons. The main question before the committee 
was the demolition of the church, which was opposed by 
the trustees. Mr. C. G. Mott, chairman of the company, 
in his evidence said the church was not wanted. There 
were ten churches within a radius of 200 or 300 yards, two 
of them being actually in the same street as St. Mary’s. 
Besides, St. Mary’s had no congregation and there were no 
peculiar associations connected with it. It merely resembled 
a room in the Mansion House. The money that would be 
paid for it would be sufficient to enable several other 
churches to te built in districts where churches were 
wanted and where congregations could be easily obtained. 
If the church were left standing the company would not 
have as useful a station as would otherwise be secured, and 
the cost of the works would be increased. The coinmittee, 
while agreeing to an extension of the time for completing 
the line, stated that they would require a clause to be 
inserted for the preservation of the church, but the 
arbitrator, in assessing the compensation for a right of 
easement under the church, is to take into consideration 
the value of the rights which the company acquired in 
1893 to take down the church, but which rights are now 
to be taken away. 


THE project for the restoration of the Stadion at 
Athens has: been utilised for suggesting that the ancient 
topographer PAUSANIAS was in error in asserting that the 
quarries of Pentelicon were exhausted in providing 
materials for the original structures. But, as M. Genna- 
DIus has pointed out, the words of Pausanias will bear 
another interpretation. Wen he says, “In its construc- 
tion most of the quarry at Pentelicon was used,” he means 
that the particular quairy which was then being worked 
was nearly exhausted. There is no exaggeration in this 
statement, considering that HERopES Atticus had con- 
structed several other buildings of marble in Athens, and 
that he converted from a stone into a marble structure also 
the Stadion at Delphi, as Pausanias himself relates, using 
Pentelicon marble for that purpose. M. GENNADIUS says 
that to this day more than one quarry on Mount Pentelicon 
may be seen abandoned and others opened up. There 
perbaps has never been a more scrupulous, painstaking 
and reliable topographer than Pausanias. Every fresh 
excavation in Greece, says M. Grnnapius, has substan- 
tiated the accuracy of his statements. But the succinct- 
ness of Greek writers has often proved a pitfall for many, 
who have therefore discredited and disputed their authority. 
Furthermore, local knowledge—in many cases, familiarity 
with the modern Greek idiom—is essential to a thorough 
comprehension of ancient texts. 


IT seems a waste of trouble and money to overrule a 
local by-law, especially when the grievance does not arise 
out of.a material defect. An owner of property in Leeds 
has tried the experiment and, as might be anticipated, 
without success. On June 14, 1895, he notified the 
Corporation that he intended to erect buildings in. Head- 
ingley, one of the suburbs of Leeds, and lodged plans and 
sections. Ten days afterwards he was informed that his 
plars could not be sanctioned as they were not in accord- 
ance with the by-laws, inasmuch as he had not provided a 
back road and the back of the buildings was less than 
19 feet 6 inches from the boundary of the property. The 
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buildings were, however, commenced, and the owner 
was summoned. He contended that by-law 61° was 
unreasonable, because it gave an absolute power of 
veto to the Corporation whether the by-laws were com- | 
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plied with or not, and was z/¢ra vires, inasmuch as it was 
not authorised by any statute. The magistrate considered 
that the by-law was not w/¢ra vires, and imposed a fine of 
32, but a case was stated. The Lord Chief Justice held on 
‘Tuesday that the question to be decided was whether the 
by-law was valid. It stated that any person who shall erect 
any new building, &c., without giving notice, and deliver- 
ing plans and sections, or without having the plans 
approved of by the Corporation, or in any wise contrary to 
plans and sections which have been approved of by the 
Corporation, shall be liable for each offence to a penalty. 
When the case came before the magistrate the Corporation © 
took the ground, not that they could without any reason 
disapprove of the plans, not that their decision, whether 
right or wrong, was binding, but that they had given certain 
reasons for their disapproval, and that the magistrate was 
not the judge to determine that matter. If the by-law gave 
the Corporation an absolute and irresponsible power to dis- 
approve of the plans there would he a great deal to be said 
against its reasonableness, but by virtue of the local Acts 
ot Parliament and the by-laws the parties affected by the 
decision of the Corporation were not bound to submit. 
There was a remedy by appeal or mandamus if properly 
pursued. ‘The appeal was therefore dismissed. 


Ir is fortunate for Paris that cement and iron are 
largely used in the construction of houses, for otherwise 
there might be still more destruction caused by fires than is 
common at present. Last year the firemen were summoned 
to 1,370 fires, of which 325 were serious, and among the 
latter were 62 which were considered as important. 
The loss is estimated at 12,782,000 francs, or an average of 
9,330 francs. In 390 cases the fire commenced in bed- 
rooms, 135 cases in basements, 124 in kitchens, and in — 
84 cases it arose in shops. ‘There were three fires in 
churches and eleven in theatres. By another classification, 
it appears there were 423 fires occurred on ground floors of 
buildings, 250 on first floors, 173 on second floors, 119 on 
third floors, 109 on fourth floors and 63 on fifth floors. 


THE Students of the French School in Athens have had 
several instances of good fortune during the present year. 
This month is no exception. On the oth instant 
M. Homo.te, the director of the school, informed the 
Académie des Inscriptions that a life-size bronze of a young, 
victor in a chariot race was found, and which is a ¢hef- 
a@aeuvre. Two days afterwards it was ascertained from 
inscriptions that the figure represented H1izERon, who was 
the first from Syracuse that gained the victory. The dis- 
covery is, therefore, of unusual importance, for Hieron I., 
who ruled in Syracuse, although he was cruel, was a friend 
to literature, and was probably the most liberal patron of 
PinpaR, who celebrated the tyrant’s victories in the 
Olympic games. On the coins of H1ERON appears a chariot 
drawn by four horses and driven by a winged figure. The 
portrait on the coins is of a refined type, but the figure. 
just found may represent only one of HiERon’s charioteers.. 


In the limited competition among seven invited archi- 
tects for rebuilding Bedford General Hospital, the assessor, 
Professor T. RoGrerR SmiTH, recommended for the first 
premium a design which, on opening the envelopes, proved | 
to be that submitted by Messrs. STEPHEN SALTER & 
ApAms, and for the second that submitted by Messrs. 
Houston & Houston. The committee of the hospital 
have adopted the report, and it may be worth note that. 
they have paid the premiums without making the stipula- 
tion sometimes introduced—that. if the successful com-: 
petitor be employed to build the hospital, the premium: 
shall merge in his commission. The designs—all of them’ — 
by architects who have had experience in hospital work—— 
are very good, as was to have been expected. 
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Architectural Hntiquities of 
Hormanody. 


Abbey Church of Sf. Ouen at 


Boren. 


HE beauty of the church of St. Ouen has been a 
| frequent theme of admiration among the lovers of 
h ancient ecclesiastical architecture. The excel- 

lences of the building have been denied by none, 

while some have gone so far as to consider it as 
the very perfection of that style which has generally, how- 
ever improperly, obtained the name of Gothic. An English 
traveller, whose attention was expressly directed to the 
different departments of the arts, bears the following testimony 
in its favour :—“ Beyond all comparison the finest specimen of 
Gothic architecture which we have met with in France is 
St. Ouen, the secondary church at Rouen. Contrasted with 
Salisbury Cathedral it is small ; but it does not, I think, yield 


to that or ary other structure I have seen in elegance, lightness, | 


or graceful uniformity.” * 

Previously to the suppression of monasteries in France, the 
church of St. Quen made part of the abbey, of the same name, 
one of the most celebrated and most ancient in Normandy. It 
is now a parochial church, and is happily in nearly a perfect 
state, having suffered comparatively but little from the mad 
folly of the Calvinists of the sixteenth century, or the democrats 
of the eighteenth, though every studied insult was offered to 
it by the former, and in the fury of the Revolution it was 
despoiled and desecrated—degraded at one time to a manu- 
factory for the forging of arms, and at another to a magazine 
for forage. Different accounts are given of the foundation of 
the convent. Some writers contend for its having taken place 
as early as the last year of the fourth century, and having been 
the work of the piety of St. Victrice, then Bishop of Rouen ; 
others, and these the greater number, are content with tracing 
it from the reign of Clothair. Those who adopt the latter 
opinion are again divided as to whether that prince himself 
was the actual founder, or only ratified by his royal sanction 
what was really the establishment of Archbishop Flavius. In 
either case, however, they agree in dating the origin of the 
abbey from the year 535. 

An historian, who lived as early as the middle of the tenth 
century, speaks of the original church of St. Ouen as an 
edifice deserving of admiration :—“ ... miro opere, quadris 
lapidibus, manu Gothica . olim nobilitér constructa.” t 
The abbey was at first placed under the invocation of the 
Holy Apostles generally. It was afterwards dedicated to 
St. Peter alone; but from the year 692 it has owned no other 
patron than St. Ouen,t whose body was three years before 


* Milton’s Letters on the Fine Arts, written from Paris in the 
Year 1815, p. 183. 

+ Jolimont, from whom this quotation is borrowed, states that it is 
to be found in the chronicle of an author of the name of Fridegode, 
and he proceeds with the following observations :—‘‘ The . expression 
appears remarkable, as warranting the inference that the style of 
architecture which Fridegode calls Gothic was in use in France as 


early as the commencement of the sixth century, the time assigned by | 


him for the building of the first church of St. Ouen. But it is equally 
to be inferred from the manner in which he notices it, chat this style 
was not then common, and his subjoining that it was made of square 
stones (in opposition, most probably, to rubble) serves to point out 
that such an edifice was an extraordinary building for Rouen at that 
period. This idea receives confirmation from the reflection that the 
materials for forming the city were originally supplied out of the forests 
that enclosed it, so that not only the houses of individuals, but the 
public edifices, were merely of wood. ‘ St. Gregory, of Tours, speaking 
in his fifth book of a church at Rouen, dedicated to St. Martin, uses 
the following expression, ‘‘Quze super muros civitatis ligneis tabulis 
fabricata est.” Indeed, the few stone buildings then at Rouen were 
almost exclusively devoted to the purposes of fortification, and were of 
flint or sandstone rather than of freestone. Everything, too, tends to 
prove that architecture was then in its infancy in the capital of 
Neustria, or, if it ever had been more advanced there, which could 
have been only under the Roman sway, that it had retrograded into a 
barbarous state. Moreover, the Gothic style, mentioned by Fridegode, 
was no other than a degeneration of the Roman, or, more properly, of 
the Lombardic architecture, distinguished by the circular arch, by 
insulated columns, by a paucity of ornaments, and by a general 
massiveness. It is by no means’to be confounded. with the style 
which has since passed under the same name, a style introduced about 
the beginning of the twelfth century, immediately after the Crusades, 
with its ogee forms, slender clustered columns, and every portion of 
the building characterised by extreme lightness, yet still loaded with a 


profusion of crowded ornaments. If, however, this Lombardic style | 


interred in the church, which he had protected with his 
especial favour while living, and which derived still greater 
benefits from him after his death, owing to the concourse of 
pilgrims attracted by the miracles that were wrought at his 
tomb. 

Upon the irruption of the Normans in the ninth century 
this abbey shared the common fate of the Neustrian convents ; 
and, like the rest, it rose from its ashes with greater magni- 
ficence, after the conversion of these barbarians to Christianity. 
Nicholas, the fourth abbot of the convent, son of Duke 
Richard IJ. and of Judith of Brittany, is said by Ordericus 
Vitalis to have commenced “a new church of wonderful size 
and elegance.” But though he presided over the fraternity 
nearly sixty years, he did not live to see the building finished. 
The bringing of the task to perfection was reserved for 
William Balot, the next but one to him in the succession, and 
even he died in the very year of the dedication, which did not 
take place till 1126. 

This church, which it had cost eighty years to build, was 
suffered to exist but a short time after its completion. Only 
ten years had elapsed from its dedication when it fell a prey 
to a conflagration, which was at the same time destructive to 
the greater part of the city. Another church, built shortly 
after, and chiefly by the munificence of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
shared the same fate in 1248. But even these repeated 
disasters in nowise abated the spirit of the monks, They 
had retired with the wreck of their property to one of their 
estates near Rouen, and there, by economy on their own part 
and liberality on that of others, they soon found themselves in a 
state to undertake the erection of a fourth convent of greater 
extent than any of the former, and to enclose it with high walls. 

The honour of laying the first stone of the new church, the 
same that is now standing, is attributed to one of the most 
celebrated of the abbots, John Roussel, more commonly 
known by the name of Marcdargent.* He had been elected to 
the prelacy in 1303, and fifteen years afterwards he commenced 
the structure. He presided over the monastery thirty-seven 
years, and was buried in the lady chapel of the church, which 


| he had completed as far westward as the transepts. The 


pomp with which his funeral was conducted is recorded at 
length in the “ Neustria Pia;” and the same work has also 
preserved the following inscription engraved upon his coffin, 


was practised as early as the fifth or sixth century, in a town so 
backward in the science of architecture as Rouen, what date is to. be, 
assigned: for its introduction into other parts of France, where the 
knowledge of the fine arts disappeared for a much shorter period ? 
It must be left to the decision of antiquaries, whom this passage in 
Fridegode seems to have escaped, to determine how far the foregoing 
observations are just, and may serve to throw light upon the history 
of the style of architecture called Gothic, the origin of which in 
France has always been attended with great obscurity.” 

+ St. Ouen was born A.D. 600, at the village of Sanci, near 
Soissons. He was of a noble family, and was educated in- the 
abbey of St. Médar, at Soissons, whence he was removed, at an early 
age, to the court of Clothair II. At the court he contracted an. 
intimate friendship with St. Eloi, and under Dagobert became the 
favourite of the monarch, as well as his chancellor and minister of 
state. During the whole of his life his strong turn to religion 
rendered him a warm patron of monastic establishments, and among 
others he founded the celebrated abbey of Rebais en Brie. He was 
still young when he renounced the world, embraced the ecclesiastical: 
state, and devoted himself to the preaching of the Gospel, shortly after 
which, at the request of the inhabitants of Rouen, he was appointed to- 
succeed St. Romain as their pastor. His consecration took place in 
646, and was performed in the church of the monastery of,,St., Peter, 
since called St. Ouen. It was also at his own particular desire that he 
was there interred. His name occurs among those of the prelates who 
were present at the Council of Chalons, in 650. He was likewise, 
entrusted by the king with various important negotiations ; and after 
an earthly career passed, according to his historians, in the practice of 
every civil and apostolic virtue, he died at Clichy, near Paris, in the 
year 689. ont 

* The following extract from the Mewstria Pia, p. 35, bears 
witness at once to the merits of the abbot and the light in which the 
building was regarded throughout France :—‘‘ Hic Abbatiam reperit 
bonis omnibus sufficienter munitam, pecunia et commeatu haud 
indigentem. Quam et ipse sapienter ac religiosé gubernavit, locuple- 
tavit et vehementer adauxit ; tum possessionibus et redditibus, tum 
eedificiis ac reparationibus. Basilicam illam admirabili structura, 
compositam, totiusque Gallic speciosissimam, construere ccepit anno, 
1318, die festo S. Urbani; quam continuavit ad ann. usque 1339, in 
festo. Apostolorum SS. Petri et Pauli. Quo in opere expendit, 
63036 libras argenti, et quinque solidos Turonensis. (Que nunc 
haud posset compleri zditicio pro 663036 libris, etiam aureis.) 
Quorum omnium tesseram vetera hujusce domus inclytee monimenta, 
nune usque accuraté continent. De hujusmodi celeberrima ede, sic 
quidam neotericus veré locutus est. Nunc est S. Audoeni: cujus 
mirabilis structura, hodieque dubium relinquit, si alia per Galliam 
splendidior et elegantior. Monasterium est tota quidem Europa 
celeberrimum, sed Patroni sui sanctitate magis estimandum. Cui 
alii adstipulantur. Et hoc, consilio et auxilio D, Caroli, Comitis 
Valesii.. Cui operi Carolus Valesius VI. Rex ann, 1380, dono dedit 
tria millia librarum ad instantiam Burgundice Ducis, sui patruelis.” 
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which describes with great precision the progress made by hir 
in the building :— 

HIC JACET FRATER JOANNES MARCDARGENT 

ALIAS ROUSSEL, QUONDAM ABBAS ISTIUS MONASTERII, 

QUI C-EPIT DIFICARE ISTAM. ECCLESIAM 

DE NOVO; ET FECIT CHORUM ET CAPELLAS, 

‘ET PILLIARIA TURRIS, ET MAGNAM PARTEM 

TURRIS S, AUDOENI, MONASTERII DICTI. 


The remaining parts of the church. were not finished till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when it was brought to its 
present state by the thirty-fourth abbot (Anthony Bohier), who, 
in the annals of the convent, bears the character of having 
been “a magnificent restorer and repairer of ancient monas- 
teries.” Admirable as is the structure, the original design of 
the architect was never completed. The western front remains 
imperfect ; and this is the more to be regretted as that part is 
naturally the first that meets the eye of the stranger, who thus 
receives an unfavourable impression which it is afterwards 
difficult wholly to banish. The intention was that the portal 
should have been flanked by magnificent towers ending in a 
combination of open arches and tracery corresponding with 
the outline and fashion of the central tower. An engraving— 
hough a wretched one—of this intended front is given in 
Pommeraye’s history of the abbey from a sketch preserved 
among the records of the convent. 

The view of this church, etched by Mr. Cotman, is copied 
from a drawing made by Miss Elizabeth Turner. It represents 
the building as seen from a seat in the gardens formerly 
belonging to the monastery, but now open to the public, and it 
is well calculated to convey a general idea of the character of 
the exterior of the building, including the central tower, which 
is wholly composed of open arches and tracery, and terminates, 
like the south tower of the cathedral, with an octangular 
crown of fieurs de lys. The plate also exhibits a portion of a 
circular chapel now commonly known by the name of 
La Chambre des Clercs, the only remaining part of the 
church built by William Balot in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. This chapel, the south porch, the central tower and a 
specimen of ancient sculpture in the church have been 
engraved by Mr. Turner in his “Tour in Normandy.” The 
two first of the same subjects, together with the western front, 
a general view of the church from the south, the curious 
bas-relief over the southern entrance and a representation of 
the interior, have since been lithographed in M. Jolimont’s 
““Monumens de la Normandie.” Considerable pains have 
been devoted in both these works to the description and the 
history of the building, and to them the reader must be referred 
who is unwilling to engage with the ponderous folio of 
Pommeraye. 


WOOD ENGRAVING.* 


N the short paper I am about to read, parts of which have 
already appeared in the Magazine of Art,1 wish to place 
before you—first, the many advantages wood engraving 
possesses over all other reproductive arts ; secondly, what I 
think ought to, and what I think will, be the future fields of 
this art ; and thirdly, follow up with a suggestion as to a way 
to arrive at that result. Whether my suggestion will be taken 
up I must leave the future to determine. 

The great power wood engraving possesses beyond all other 
reproductive materials, I hope to prove, by bringing before 
your notice the variety of methods of handling the graver which 
has been resorted to in the production of specimens that are on 
view to-night. 

Wood engraving, we are told by some people, is dying out, 

or will be one of the past arts before many years, and process 
or mechanical work by means of photography will take its 
place as a medium for illustrating books, magazines and 
papers. 
__ This is what we hear on all sides, and if we look at the 
illustrations at present produced in most of the publications, it 
undoubtedly does appear at the first glance as if there were 
something in this almost popular opinion. But what is this 
so-called popular opinion? JI think it only comes from readers 
who confine themselves to the sensational side of literature, 
and not having their imaginations fully developed, want some- 
thing beyond the letterpress to help them to realise what they 
are reading ; then cheap art comes in to help the cheap publica- 
tions, which are on the increase to such an extent that process 
illustration looks as if it were taking everything before it. 

But by dipping a little deeper into the question we find a 
very different state of things. Wesee that wood engraving was 
never more alive as a fine art, or in a higher state of perfection 
than it is at the present period ; and it is still capable, in the 
hands of right good earnest workers, of being lifted to a much 
higher position. ' 

We may grant that wood engraving has been superseded for 


* A paper by Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner, read before the Applied 
Art Section, Society of Arts, on Tuesday, May 12, 1896. as 


a time, for purposes of illustration, by process work, on account 
of the latter being so much more rapid, and also much—very 
much—cheaper. I will not say very, much inferior, for it is 
unquestionably better than bad wood engraving. And here I 
may say, I do not mean essentially bad work, but work that has 
to be done in a rush, such as war subjects, which sometimes 
have to be engraved in a few hours. 

Yet so long as the public are blind enough (which makes 
‘one wonder considering the art culture that is going on all over 
the country) to take bad or rather, as some put it, “soft and 
delicate ” kinds of illustrations instead of good art, both delicate 
and beautiful, so long will some publishers give them bad rather 
than good work, charge the same for the publication, and pocket 
the difference, and why not, if the public will be sofoolish? ‘Every 
opportunity is afforded them to distinguish the good from the 
bad ; but they, or the majority of them, judging from the 
publications that pay best, prefer the bad to the good. Then 
what happens? So long as this blindness or apathy lasts, so 
long will wood engraving suffer in this particular department of 
publication. 

But we have a much brighter side to look at. Let us leave 
behind the lovers of cheapness and speak to those who are 
lovers of art for art’s sake. To them I say that wood engraving, 
as a reproductive fine art, never can be touched or ever will 
be touched by any process yet invented. I am now speaking 
of all the mechanical processes at present being used for illus- 
tration. With regard to the higher or fine art processes I 
hope to show further on that wood engraving is far and away 
above any of them in its marvellous versatility of technique, 
which enables the engraver to translate not only the values, 
but the very individual touch of each artist from whose picture 
he may be engraving. 

All processes dependent upon photography are bound to 
go wrong in the rendering of values, since photography has not 
yet been brought to such a state of perfection as to master the 
difficulties of exact colour translation. In fact, photography, is 
utterly inadequate in the most simple wash drawings in black — 
and white. For instance, a drawing executed in black, no ~ 
matter what black, when Chinese white is used mixed with the 
black, will come out as a whole entirely untrue as to values in 
the process block, because of the brown in the black and the 
blue in the white. The slightest difference in the admixture of 
the two colours will be entirely mistranslated, although the 
drawing may look perfectly right as to the values to the eye. 

Even in a pure wash drawing, without the use of Chinese 
white, the paper drawn upon being more or less yellow, the ~ 
high lights that are left are lower in tone in consequence. 

Take any process of which you have an intimate knowledge 
of the original painting or drawing from which the process 
plate has been done, you will see at once how very far short it 
falls of the original. All the spirit has departed from it—it is 
weak and insipid. Indeed, although photography has made 
great strides in late years, it has not yet been able to get over — 
its main difficulty, values, and I must say that I do not see at 
present how it can get over it. No process plate that I have 
ever seen, either from a painting or a black and white wash — 
drawing, has had a pure black or a properly gradated white, 
which is as much as to say it cannot carry out the most simple 
rules of translation of values. But I admit with pleasure that 
a pen-and-ink drawing in pure black ink could hardly be repro- 
duced in a better manner than by the best process, I say the 
best, as I only now and again see a very fine line reproduced 
thoroughly well by process. As a rule it is either broken or 
thicker than the original, and thus loses its value. But beyond 
this, I most emphatically assert that nothing does or ever can 
compare with the work done through the sensitive medium of 
the eye and hand of man. In fact, I consider wood engraving 
far and away better than any or all the reproductive arts, as it 
stands quite alone in its wonderful adaptability ; for any’ 
variety of texture one likes can be produced on the box- 
wood block. This cannot be said for either etching, mezzo- 
tint, steel, or copper, each having its own methods, great as 
the masters have been who have worked upon one or the other 
of these materials ; and as far as I have seen, they never have 
departed from the original, mode of treatment peculiar to the 
material they worked upon. Thus, they have necessarily 
missed the individuality of the painter they translated. The 
reason, of course, being that the material will notlend itself to: 
variety of treatment. 

Now, with regard to wood engraving on boxwood, any texture 
you like can be engraved upon this material, it is so adaptable. 
But it requires an artistic engraver, not a mechanic, to arrive 
at anything like good results. . Happily, at the present time we 
have plenty of right good artistic engravers, not only here in 
London, but all over the world. 

The crowning advantage enjoyed by wood engraving, 
through which it obtains its immense superiority over all other 
methods, is that the engraver is enabled to work in both black 
and white line. This, in the hands of an artistic engraver, one 
who knows his work, and beyond that loves it, is.a most 
valuable power. : + ‘ 
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Nothing is out of the range of imitation possible to wood 
engraving. The differences of textures of flesh, silk, satin, 
cloth, wool, steel, glass, the grain of wood, marble, weather- 
worn stone, furs and skins of animals, atmospheric effects, 
foliage of all kinds; all these it can represent, and beyond 
everything, it can render the differences between oil and water- 
colour, and can accurately transcribe the old master with all its 
cracks and blemishes from damp and shrinkage. It has been 
said by some that the old masters cannot be rendered in this 
way except by photography. 

As an example of this peculiarity of wood I would call 
attention to an engraving after Fra Angelico, lately used to 
illustrate a paper on “ Angelico at San Marco” by Mr. Grant 
Allen, in the Pa’? Mall Magazine, a proof of which you will 
find upon the table. It represents the reception of Our Lord 


as a pilgrim by two Dominican monks in the garb of their 


order. The original is a somewhat damaged fresco, still occu- 
pying a lunette on the wall of the convent where it was first 
painted. I venture to think it will be seen on inspection that 
the engraving manages to reproduce the peculiar medium of 
fresco, the characteristics of the artist, the present state of his 
work, and the irregularities of the surface in a way that would 
be impossible with steel or copper, or any other medium. It, I 
think, completely answers the objection that wood engraving 
is incapable of giving the tone and manner of the old masters. 

All things, I have said, are possible on wood ; and this is 
secured by variation of line, admixture of dots, or round or 
lozenge-shaped spots or strokes of the engraver, cut in‘different 
directions across one another. In fact, one can hardly lay 
down hard-and-fast rules with regard to the exact methods to 
be used. All depends upon the subject to be engraved and 
the feeling which it engenders. This, again, depends upon the 
thoroughly artistic sensibility and training of the engraver. He 
must first be an artist, in feeling at least, well grounded in his 
anatomy, daily using his pencil or brush in drawing or painting 
—in fact, an art student. This is most essential—that is to 
say, if he wishes to do good work. Then he must be well up 
in all the branches of art. He must take a pleasure in his 
work and turn out his best. Such an engraver will not feel 
inclined to do what we will call ‘‘manufactured engravings,” 
but rather will feel a fresh delight in every subject that comes 
before him. No matter who the master may be from whose 
work he may be engraving, each one is a new study or problem. 
He has to reflect how he can best render that particular 
painter’s feeling and individuality. 

In order to illustrate or rather bring thoroughly home to 
you what wonderful qualities wood engraving has, far and 
away beyond other reproductive arts, I will, with your kind 
permission, now draw your attention to the few subjects on 
view to-night, each one having been carefully chosen with that 
object. But for you to thoroughly appreciate the points that 
follow, I must ask you to kindly note the numbers of the 
examples that I shall speak of, so that after the paper is read 
you may go round and examine the subjects for yourselves. 

Take, for the first example, ‘* A Study of a Head” (No. 1), 
after the late Lord Leighton, P.R.A.; compare that with the 
portrait of George Meredith, the author, after the painting by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, RA. (No. 2). Here you have two painters 
with entirely different methods of handling ; and I think you 
will find, on comparing the two proofs, that the individual 
touch and characteristic handling of each painter has been 
preserved in the reproduction. These two examples, one would 
think, would be quite enough to convince anyone; but I will 
follow on with others, showing of what a variety of textures or 
changes in handling wood engraving is capable. 

We have here four engravings after paintings by Mr. G. F. 
Watts, RA, and if you place them side by side you will find 
the engraving has followed the changing or gradual develop- 
ment of this painter’s peculiar technique. On comparing 
(No. 3) the “ Late Lord Tennyson,” painted about forty years 
ago, with (No. 4) “ Little Red Riding Hood,” painted some- 
what later, you will notice that the handling is slightly changed, 
moving towards what is shown in the next example of much 
later date (No. 5), “ Love and Death.” In this subject notice 
especially the drapery of the Angel of Death, in which you will 
see Mr. Watts’s more marked technique of the present day. 
This quality, I venture to think, is still more fully shown in the 
engraving (No. 2) “Mr. George Meredith,” painted only three 
years back. Here you have Mr. Watts in his very marke 
personality, as it is at the present time. 

Then further, as to what can be done on wood, take (No. 6) 
“The Recording Angel,” also after Watts. This was engraved 
from a very highly finished chalk drawing, and, I believe, when 
you look at the proof from the wood block, the fact of the 
original medium will simply declare itself. 

Next, I will call your attention to three engravings, after 
Mr. L, Alma-Tadema, R.A., whose methods of painting are, as 
you all know, entirely distinct from those of the previous artists 
whese works I have just spoken of. The first engraving 
(No. 7) is from a water-colour drawing entitled “The Old 


here who are acquainted with Mr. Alma-Tadema’s work know 
he is bound to thoroughly delineate textures, no matter in what 
medium he may be working. Being the genius that he is, he 
simply cannot help himself So how could any engraver go. 
wrong with such a master of technique to translate? Anyhow, 
you can presently judge for yourself by comparing the difference 
of texture in the engraving of the drapery and marble in 
No. 7. 

In “ Cleopatra” (No. 8) I would call your attention to the 
hangings on the barge compared to other parts of the engraving. 
The No. 9, an engraving that was executed many years back, 
and being almost the first attempt at textures on wood, | 
thought would not be a bad example to bring before you, not 
that the engraving can be called good, but that the attempt at 
the textures was not so far bad but that your attention should 
be drawn to the fact that flesh, glass, woollen fabrics, wood, 
paper and metal are here delineated. It is froma portrait of 
the late Professor Amendola. The professor is in the act of 
working upon a statuette of Mrs. Alma-Tadema, wrought in 
silver; the drapery is oxidised and the flesh pure silver. I 
think-you will see that the texture of the different materials is 
kept in the engraving. There are two or three other and 
smaller examples from Mr. Alma-Tadema’s work on the table 
which are not in frames. 

Here I think it will be appropriate to mention two of Mrs. 
Alma-Tadema’s most delicate and beautiful works, of which I 
have proofs on view to-night, and ask you to look at them, not 
only as to the textures, but also to show how finished wood 
engraving can be—(No. 10) “Always Welcome ;” (No. IT) 
“Well Employed.” In both these examples, to thoroughly 
carry out the feeling of the originals, you will see that every use 
has been made of the great variety of manipulation that the 
worker has command of ‘in wood engraving. 

We will now notice a few more examples (No. 12), 
“Portraits of Two Gentlemen,” after Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A.; (No. 13) “ Miss Linley and her Brother,” after the well- 
known picture by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. Here you 
will see that a peculiar kind of texture has been brought into 
requisition to enhance the softness of the flesh lines. (No. 14) 
“Study of Old Woman,” after Mr. James Sant RAG 
(No. 15) “Study of Head,” after Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A. ; and 
(No. 16) “ Graziella,” after Mr. C. E. Perugini. The better to con- 
vey the handling of the last two artists, as simple a line as 
possible was made use of in both engravings. (No. 17) The 
Return from the Féte Dieu,” after the celebrated picture by 
Mr. Phil, R. Morris, A.R.A., shows what wood engraving can 
do from another style of handling in oil. (No. 18) “ The Fairy 
Tale,” after Mr. E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S. In this several 
methods of manipulating the graver came in useful. (No. 19) 
“Fatima,” after the same artist; in this, as in others, the 
texture of the curtain, which is slightly different to those pre- 
viously mentioned, adds very much to the value of the 
materials of which the costume is composed. I would 
recommend your thorough examination of the proofs, as 
they will bring before you more vividly than words what 
a valuable agent wood engraving is as a reproductive art. 

Now, as an example of the importance of the direction of 
line, I would instance the figures in the engraving (No. 20) 
after Sir E. Burne-Jones’s “ Wheel of Fortune.” Notice here 
the way in which the line is made to curve upwards or down- 
wards on the surface of the limbs, so as to give not only the 
sense of relief or rotundity, the modelling of arm or thigh, or 
knee, or finger, but also the degree in which each part 
approaches to or recedes from the eye of the spectator. 
Many of the engravers often run their lines longitudinally, or 
in one direction only, over the head or limb, and rely upon 
varying thickness or closeness of line for the modelling or 
effects of light and shade. But, in my opinion, the best way, 
when possible, is for the engraver to make the lines follow 
and suggest the natural contour, bringing it directly round at 
knee, elbow, or knuckle, so as to point out ‘and accentuate the 
rotundity of the figure. It then accommodates itself both to 
the actual shape of the limb and to the nature of the perspec- 
tive or foreshortening. 

As specimens of wood engraving from water-colour, I will 
take two portraits by Professor Herkomer, R.A., and am sorry 
I have no others to show you, but anyone can see for thein- 
selves in the best magazines and illustrated papers how beauti- 
fully wood engraving can render the transparent wash and 
crisp touch of this medium. 

In the two specimens, “Professor Ruskin” (No. 21), and 
“Mr. J. W. North, A.R.A.” (No. 22), the technique in the 
originals is peculiarly Professor Herkomer’s own, so in these: 
engravings you will see a slightly different kind of line has 
been made use of to render this medium, and more especially 
the handling of this artist. 

Again, while on the question of line, look at the differences 
of touch used in the engraving of three portraits, “The Late 
Lord Tennyson” (No. 23), ‘“‘ The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone ” 
(No. 24), and “Mr. W. I. Linton (No. 25), the father of 


Story,” and is exactly the same size as the original, and all © American wood engravers, but an Englishman for all that, and 
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one of the grandest of our English wood engravers. In the 
first case, what I will call a trembling or shaky line has been 
resorted to, to give age to the flesh ; in the second a cross- 
hatched white line is used, so as not to detract from the principal 
black line which gives form ; but the white line is so used by 
engraving it before the black line, and to a certain extent 
modelling the forms of the lighter parts, that it enhances the 
value of the markings of age in the flesh, without grinning, as 
it would if engraved at the end of the work, which is so often 
done ; and in the third, just a simple black line is made use of, 
which still gives the aged look, without rendering the markings 
too intense or conspicuous. In these three examples, observe 
how valuable is the use of both pure black and pure white line 
in rendering the hair.. These three were engraved partly from 
photographs, and partly from a personal knowledge of the 
originals themselves. l 

Then further, as to what wood can do, we will take three 
engravings from pencil drawings. The first (No. 26), “A 
Study,” is engraved from one of those beautifully finish ed 
drawings by Sir E. Burne-Jones, A.R A. ; the second. (No. 27) 
is.also from the same hand, but the study was on brown paper, 
which gives a different texture to the drawing, so that in the 
engraving you will see that an entirely different method of 
treatment has been resorted to, to render this subtle difference. 
At the same time, it may interest you to know that tkis study 
was one of many for the picture of “‘King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid,” and that Mr. Comyns Carr’s son was the chosen 
mode]. The third (No. 28) is from a delicate drawing from 
Mr. E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S., and in this, as in the others, I 
think you will find that the peculiar character of pencil-work is 
retained in the engraving. 

That these specimens somewhat demonstrate the wonderful 
versatility of wood engraving, is to me absolutely conclusive ; 
while as regards the means employed in producing any of the 
blocks here introduced, engravers, or lovers of engraving, 
ought to see at a glance how they are done, and what advan- 
tages wood possesses over other methods. 

But will all wood engravers take the trouble to arrive at 
these results? I sometimes doubt it. So many of them, I am 
afraid, think too much of the money to be got out of their work, 
and will not sacrifice the time or give the thought requisite to 
arrive at what they know to be their best. ‘That is good 
enough,” is sometimes, if not often, the quiet cry with some. 
They, perhaps, have not sufficient feeling or love for their art, 
grand as itis. ‘ Publishers,” they say, “ will not pay more than 
a certain price, so why should I sacrifice myself for their 
sakes?” Hence the stereotyped cry, ‘‘ That’s good enough ; it 
will pass the art editor.” But publishers will pay for good work 
when they wantit; I only wish, for the good of wood engravers, 
they wanted it a little more often. 

Something has latterly been said about the public not appre- 
ciating good art in the publications—that they are indifferent ; 
and on that account we are also told that the publishers are not 
to blame in the matter of the bad art produced in a number of 
the current magazines and papers. 

Perhaps. But, as the artist or engraver is powerless if the | 
publisher will not take of his best, to the public we must look 
for the encouragement so much required. For what the public 
insist upon having, the publisher would be bound to give if he 
wished to prosper. - In fact, you see the very best plates in some 
publications are either etchings, wood engravings, or photo- 
gravure. This is done simply to keep well with the public, 
which shows that they, like a good thing when they can get it. 

A very large section.of the public, I am glad to hear, are 
crying out for better illustrations, and are longing for more 
knowledge of illustrative art. Many publishers see that. want, 
and, with a few exceptions, they take undue advantage of it. 
They give anything that will pass for the week or month, and, 
I have'no ‘doubt, judge, from the rise or fall of their publica- 
tions, whether to give better art or leave bad alone. . 

Now, let us take each of the reproductive fine arts in turn, 
look into their different methods of work, see the results, and 
compare these with what I have previously shown that wood 
can produce. How very far short they are in reproducing the 
technique of the painter. To begin with, I will take etching, 
as it is the first and highest of those methods, though not one 
of the true reproductive arts. 

Mr. Robert Macbeth, A.R.A., has done some most wonderful 
plates from paintings by the late Mr. Fred. Walker, A.R.A., 
and others. Yet, with all his great talent as an etcher, he can 
only give the subject and the values. You do not find the 
technique of the painter ; you see instead Mr. Macbeth’s mar- 
vellous manipulation of the needle. I look upon etching as a 
painter’s art to delineate the feeling of the artist himself in 
that particular medium ; in fact, an original art. Decidedly, in 
my way of thinking, it never was, and never could have been, 
thought of as simply an imitative art. The more you look into 
it the more you recognise that every line conveys the feeling of 
the painter-etcher, not of the copyist. And yet, at the present 
period, etching is being used regularly as a reproductive art, 
and the public think they cannot have anything much better | 


than a proof-etching of any well-known picture ; they do not 
see that the etching can only convey to the eye a very general . 
idea of the original. That is to say, this art gives you the 
subject—the true values of the picture—but what is wanting is 
the individuality or technique of the painter. 
In a good etching from a picture we have the etcher, not the 
painter. We have a beautiful art, and yet, if I may be allowed 
to say so, one which misses the actual art in this particular’ 
department. As to the question, Who is answerable for this 
misapplication of an art that is so personally interwoven with 
the fibre of the creative artist and not the copyist? I leave to 
others to answer. R. 
Next, take mezzotint. This is a delicately beautiful art, but 
I think what I have said about etching willapply in some ways 
to thisalso. It misses the one essential of a reproductive art— 
the power of preserving the individuality of the painter. We 
feel that want intensely in looking at the result. His touch is 
not there. It is the mezzotintez’s and his alone that we find 
in the engraving. 
_ Then again, take steel and copper. I cite them together as. 
they are pure and simple line and dot work. Everything 
depends upon the beauty of the line, the true translation of the 
subject in the outline and values. Beyond that aim they fail 
utterly. As I said before, the material on which they work 


does not lend itself to the handling or technique of the painter. — 


To understand what I mean by this take a picture full of 
impasto and another.very smooth and highly finished. Both 
will; when engraved on steel or copper, come out equal in value. 
The impasto has gone but the finish remains. 

With regard to photogravure, this process does give you 
somewhat the handling and touch of the artist ; but for the very 
reason that its foundation is due to photography it does not ~ 
come out quite true in its values. 


I now approach the subject of the future of wood engraving ~ 


and the likelihood of its permanence. 

This I must say greatly depends upon the desire on the — 
part of the public, or perhaps, I should say, their gradually 
being led up to a stronger wish for a better class of illustration 
or reproduction than they get at the present time In fact they 
ought now to geta far higher class of work given them, con- 
sidering the enormous profits made out of nearly every class of 
publication that is issued. But as it is they get cartloads of 
rubbish, and are as much as told that is art and good enough 
for them. 

I sometimes think that the British public must be greatly 
wanting in feeling for what is good in art, or otherwise they 
would not put up with so much that is given them. Anyhow, 
the question here comes to the front, How long willthey go 
on putting up with this bad work? when they could have better 
if they would only strike for it, or insist strongly enough upon 
having it. If they would only. do this they would get the © 
higher and more beautiful work, for the publisher would be 
bound to let them have their heart’s desire. This would mean 
a higher class of work all round, and wood engraving would 
prosper accordingly. ‘ 

But this is not all that wood engraving is destined to 
accomplish. It will be in the future, and not very distant 
future either, if worked by the engravers with their whole 
heart and strength, the leading reproductive fine art. 
there will be a big fight to go through, but what matters—I feel 
we must win. is 

I have only very faintly shown you what is being done at 
the present in methods of handling, and with other methods 
added by earnest students there is no end to what could be 
done with the material. It must come to the front. I do not 
say this idly, or without a knowledge of what I see before me, 
as to its capabilities beyond other reproductive arts ; but all 
depends upon the earnestness of the engravers, they must 
throw themselves heart and soul into their work, and be ready 
to make almost any sacrifice for it. I 

Then what encouragement there is in the fact that a strong 
taste for the beauty of the art is growing, and manifesting itself 
in the eager way in which artists’ proofs are being bought, not 
only in this country, but in America, France, and, I think, 
Germany also. 

This taste will naturally spread, it cannot help doing so; 
and I ask all wcod engravers to work for this grand opening 
for the output of their work. I would advise the purchase of 
copyrights of good pictures, selecting subjects that would be 
likely to take with the public. Engrave and publish them in 
the same way that all other reproductive plates are ‘published, 
that is to say, a limited number of artists’ proofs with prints | 
after letters at half the price to follow. 3 

This would place upon the market a good and compara- 
tively cheap art for the general public to indulge in, as the 
wood engraver could sell his artists’ proofs at a lower rate than 
that at which the other fine art plates are published, simply 
because the printing would cost him less ; and I feel confident 
that the public would largely respond. 

If the engraver could not see his way to purchase the copy- 
right, I would suggest a partnership between the artist and 


I know 
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evgraver ; the engraver to put his work against the value of 
the artist’s copyright, each to contribute an equal share towards 
the outlay for printing, paper, and other expenses necessary to 
the publication of a plate, and divide the profits. This would 
work to the benefit of both. 

The wood engraver in this way would free himself to some 
extent, and show what could be done independently of maga- 
zines or papers.’ Not that he would necessarily cut himself 
adrift from these sources of work, but would be helping himself 
onward to a higher line, in which he would not be so much 
ground down to help to build up the fortunes of others, as is 
too often the case at the present time ; but, thank goodness, all 
publishers are not alike in that respect. 

It has been said, and with truth, that the individual workers 
must die out—very true, and that fresh blood will be wanted 
to take the place of those defunct members of the art. I believe 
one way to accomplish this would be through the action of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, who are our pioneers in most of the 
fine arts. They should recognise wood engraving as a fine art, 
as well as steel and copper. They should elect members of 
this art as associates, as well as open their schools to students 
of the same, under the same rules as those which apply to 
students of painting, sculpture and architecture, whose ultimate 
career might be that of a wood engraver. These students 
would then be able to have the good training both in drawing 
and painting, which knowledge is most essential to anyone 
wishing to be thoroughly able to reproduce engravings from 
the paintings of others. For the eye must be trained in feeling 
and colour, as well as in drawing, if the engraving is to render 
with any approach to truth the relative values of any painting 
it may have to reproduce. 

One sometimes wonders what becomes of all the Royal 
Academy students, of whom a very small proportion, in the end, 
come to the front. What happensto the remainder, who 
intended at least to try and make a great name? Perhaps it 
was that they were wanting in creative power. Then if not 
painters, sculptors or architects, they would, perhaps, make 
first-rate engravers. And why? Simply because of the 
splendid training they would have gone through in the antique, 
life and painting schools. 

Just think once more, if they only had had the chance of 
studying one or other of the reproductive arts at the same time 
that they were studying to be painters or sculptors, what a 
splendid band of workers in the reproductive arts we should 
have to go on with in the future. The cry of decay in this or 
that special art would not be heard ; it would fade away to be 
repeated no more. These arts would revive in every way, and 
there would be a splendid future for them all. 

I feel most strongly on this point, that it is to the members 
of the Royal Academy of Arts we must look for some of the 
help that is required to prolong the .life of this beautiful art. 
It ought not to be left to the dogged determination of this or 
that individual to force his art to the front without aid or 
encouragement. 

These reforms would, I feel sure, open up one way to give 


_ the impetus to wood engraving that it now so much requires. 
_ The art would be more widely recognised as a fine art; a more 


general market would be opened up for the collections of fine 
art wood engraving plates ; and the public would be enabled 
to get good art at a price they could readily afford. 

It is principally to this fine art outlet that I look forward 


| as the great and future field for wood engraving. 


ANCIENT METHODS OF CONVEYING 
PROPERTY IN ENGLAND. 


PASSAGE in the “ History of Ingulphus” relates to the 
customs introduced into this country after the Norman 
Conquest. The historian says :—‘ At first many estates were 
conveyed by bare word without any writing or charter, but 
merely by the sword, helmet, horn, or cup of the possessor. 
Many tenements were transferred by a spur, a horse-comb, a 
bow, or even an arrow. This was at the beginning of the 
In later years the custom has been changed.” 
Blomefield, in his ‘‘ History of Norfolk,” informs us that it 
is recorded in one of the registers of St. Edmundsbury Priory, 
that the lordship of Broke was given by William the Conqueror, 
when he first supplicated the protection and favour of the saint, 
by falling prostrate before and placing upon his altar a, small 
knife wrapped up, in the presence of many of his chief nobility. 


_ The same writer informs us that Roger, the son of Peter de 


Valoines, confirmed» the grant of his kinsman, Walter. de 
Valoines, before he was sworn.a monk of his lordship at Berney, 
with land at Thursford to Binham Priory, by laying on the 
altar a knife and the service of the third part of a fee. 

Two instances of this kind, and two only, are mentioned in 
the first .volume of the Domesday Survey, both in the 
enumeration of the lands of Urso de Abetot in Worcestershire. 

_“*Urso,” it is said, “holds Witune in Wich and Gunfrid_ holds 
under him. The church of Evesham held it in the time of 


King Edward the Confessor. A certain person of the name of 
Vluiet gave this land to the church and made his offering on 
the altar at the time his son Alviet became a monk. This was 
done in the fifth year of King Edward.” What the offering 
was in this case does not appear, but it assists us in carrying 
the custom at least as far back as the year 1046, the fifth year 
of the reign of the Confessor, and probably as early as any of 
the Norman customs could have been introduced. 

In an entry toward the close of Urso de Abetot’s possessions 
Hantune is noticed, which had likewise belonged to Evesham 
Abbey. The abbot is said to have bought the land of a certain 
Thein and, having purchased it, gave it to the church fer unum 
textum positum super Altare. ‘The practice of offering land 
by a copy of the Gospels will be noticed presently. _ 

A singular instance of the same sort of gift occurs in 
Hearne’s notes to the annals of Dunstable, where we have the 
copy of an inscription on the ivory handle of a whip found in 
the ruins of St. Albans Abbey, which appears to have been the 
testimony of a gift of four mares to the monks from one Gilbert 
de Novo Castello. 

William II., in the year 1096, gave the abbey of Tavistock 
seisin of the land or manor of Ulurinton fer Cultellum 
eberneum, which knife was laid up in a shrine at that abbey, 
and had inscribed on its haft words signifying that donation. 

Many donors, it would seem, desirous of making their 
conveyances as firm as possible, when written charters came 
into more general use, united the more ancient and simple 
form with them. Hence we find occasionally that such articles 
as Ingulphus mentions were sometimes attached to deeds like 
seals. In the archives of Trinity College, Cambridge, a deed 
is still preserved to which a knife is appendant. 

Gunton, in his “History of Peterborough Cathedral,” 
page 279, says :—“In 1140 Ralph, the son of Arconbus de- 
Clinton, came to Burgh, and standing before the high altar, 
offered to God and St. Peter, for the salvation of his soul and 
forgiveness of his sins, six acres of land in Peychirche. In 
testimony of which donation he demised his knife in the very 
church, laying it upon the altar; and Martin, the abbot, on 
the other side gave, from the charity of St. Peter, one mark of 
silver to the aforesaid Radulphus, desiring to make him the 
more cheerful in this donation. 

“That form,” he adds, “ of confirming a grant by the donor 
laying his knife upon the altar, was usual in those times. For, 
in the year wherein King Stephen was taken prisoner (the next 
I think after that now mentioned), upon the Feast of the Inven- 
tion of the Holy Cross, Guido Malfet, with Adeliza his wife, 
came into the chapter-house of Burg, and there restored to 
God and St. Peter, and the monks of the church, ad /uminare 
Altaris, two parts of all the tithes he had, in part, formerly kept 
wrongfully from the church. And after he had. done this in 
the chapter-house he went to the altar of St. Peter, and there 
finally granted and confirmed what he had done in the chapter- 
house fer Cultellum super Altare.ab eodem posttum.” 

“Tn the year 1150,” continues Gunton, “I find that Ingelramus 
Wardeden came to Burgh with his three sons, and there made 
a solemn acknowledgment that the thirty shillings which he 
yearly claimed from the abbey had been unjustly and to the 
peril of his soul received by him. And therefore before the 
high altar, in the presence of the convent, he both promised 
amendment of his fault, which he acknowledged by laying his 
knife on the altar, and also disclaimed all right in the premise, 
by the same knife, &c. After which they all took their oaths also 
upon the altar that they would never pretend to these thirty 
shillings in time to come.” 

When William de Merley gave the vill of Morewic to the 
monks of Durham in 1129, we are told he confirmed his dona- 
tion before a large body of witnesses, placing his knife on the 
tomb of St. Cuthbert. 

From the “Registrum Nigrum” of St.. Edmundsbury 
Abbey, mentioned in Sir James Burroughs’s “ Collections,” we 
learn that about the same period, in the reign of Henry L, 
Stephen, Earl of Bretagne, gave to St. Edmund and Abbot 
Anselm all the land which he had in Cambridge, concluding his 
charter with these words :—Et quia hoc Donum propria 
manu, presente Comitissdé, cum Cultello meo super Altare 
Sancti Edmundi posui, ideo Henricum Regem_ karissimum 
Dominum meum deprecor, ut hoc concedat, et perpetua 
stabilitate tenere faciat.” . 

Other instances of this, ceremony with the knife may be 
found. scatiered up and down in Sir William Dugdale’s | 
“‘ Monasticon,” in Madoy’s “Formulare Anglicanum,” and in 
many of our ancient chartularies. A charter copied from 
the register of Spalding Priory, in which a folding. or clasped 
knife was given, affords perhaps the completest view of the 
practice. 

When Mr. Cole, of. Milton, was at Notre Dame in 
1765, he was shown a small pointed knife with an ivory handle, 
about 700 years old. On the handle was an_ inscrip- 
tion, the. chapter holding by virtue of this knife the parvis 
or square which is before the great front of the cathedral, 
in the same manner as the. church of York was 
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endowed with a considerable portion of land by Ulphus, who 
gave his drinking-horn of ivory with it, and by virtue of which 
the chapter hold the same, the cup being to this day in their 
possession. “This knife belonged to Faucher de Beuil, by 
which Guy hath given to the church of St. Mary the areas or 
open space before the said church, which belonged to Drogo 
the archdeacon, for an anniversary service for his mother.” 
Numerous instances of gifts made in the same manner to 
foreign monasteries may be found in Du Cange’s “ Glossary,” 
principally in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Of investiture by a ‘chalice one instance can be adduced 
from Simeon of Durham. He relates that Copsi,a man of 
great power in the North, as well in the reign of William the 
Conqueror as in that of the Confessor, gave certain lands at 
Merscum to the monks, and adds :—‘In cujus donationis 
signum, etiam Sciphum argenteum optulit, guiin hac ecclesia 
servatus, eternam illius facti memoriam retinet.” Sir William 
Dugdale, in the “ History of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” tells us that 
Osbert de Camera (some time in the twelfth century), being 
visited with great sickness, granted unto the canons of that 
church in pure alms, for the health of his soul, certain 
lands and houses lying near Haggelane, in the parish of 
St. Benedict, giving possession of them with his gold ring, 
wherein a ruby was set, appointing that the same gold ring, 
together with his seal, should for ever be fixed to the charter 
whereby he so disposed them. 

Peck, in his collections for a supplement to the “ Monasticon,” 
gives a copy of a charter to Belvoir Priory in Leicestershire, in 
which Hiwen de Albeneio and Geoffrey de Chavenny give 
possession of the church of Plungard to the priory by a 
walking-staff. 

The same mode of investiture occurs in the foundation 
charter of the abbey of Balmerynach in Fife, by Alexander, 
king of Scotland, who endowed that abbey with certain lands. 

William de Albini, says Blomefield, on his foundation of the 
priory of Wymendham in Norfolk, gave the whole town of 
Hapesburgh, except the land of Ansgot the chamberlain, to the 
said priory, which was a cell to the abbey of St. Albans ; and 
afterwards, at the burial of Maud his wife, confirmed the afore- 
said grant, and on the said day gave the priory possession by 
delivering them a cross of silver. : 

The giving seisin per Textum Evangelii, already noticed 
from the Domesday Survey, deserves further illustration. 

Madox, in his “ Formulare Anglicanum,’ Num. cccxcix., 
recites a donation in frankalmoigne of the church of Tadinton 
with the tithes of the demesne and villans there to the monks of 
Monmouth, the donor of which finishes his grant. Robert, 
Bishop of Hereford, was probably Robert de Bethun, who came 
to the see in the year 1139. An instance of this mode of 
investiture occurs in the register of Spalding Priory as late as 
the year 1284; the donor, it is said, detudit Textum super 
Altare Beate Marie pro Confirmatione dont Eleemosyne sue. 

Gunton, in his “ History of' the Cathedral of Peterborough,” 
notices another mode of investiture by the branch of a tree—a 
practice by no means uncommon in former times upon the 
Continent. Robert de Torpell, he says, “in the next week after 
his return from Rome, being very weak, came to the Hospital 
of the Infirm in Burch, to the chapel of St. Leonard, and there 
before many witnesses gave himself, body and soul, to God and 
St. Peter.and the church of Burch, with all his lands in Code- 
stock and Glapetorp, and for the confirmation of this donation 
misit vadimenium suum ad altare, Ramum scilicet viridem bis 
in ate, per quendam Monachum Ecclesia. 

Alexander de Budicumbe, we are told by Madox, sur- 
rendered certain land per unui Ramum Arboris, to Hawise 
de Gurney, and she gave seisin thereof to Thomas Fitzwilliam, 
per eundem Ramum Arboris. 

The most extraordinary mode of investiture, perhaps, after 
all, was that by which William, Earl of Warren, gave and con- 
firmed to the church of St. Pancras, at Lewes, in the twenty- 
fourth year of King Henry III., certain land, rent and tithe, 
of which he gave seisin per Capillos capitis sui et fratris sui 
Kaduif. The hair of the parties was cut off by the Bishop of 
Winchester before the high altar. Such appears to have been 
the mode of giving livery of seisin or possession from about 
the middle of the eleventh to the close of the thirteenth 
century. : 

_The era of a new acquisition, to use the words of Sir 
William Blackstone, was thus perpetuated at a time when the 
art of writing was very little known, “and therefore the 
evidence of property Was reposed in the ‘memory of the 
neighbourhood, who, in case of a disputed title, were after- 
wards called upon to decide the difference, not only according 
to external proofs, adduced by the parties litigant, but also by 
the internal testimony of their own private knowledge.” a 

It must not be concealed that Gunton, in his “ History of 
Peterborough,” pp. 238-39, records two or three instances of 
investiture as occurrences of the seventh century. Adilredus 
or Ethelred, King of Mercia, at the time of a donation to the 
abbey of Peterborough, is said to have placed a glebe, or clod 
of earth, upon a copy of the Gospels. Friduricius, one of his 


nob es, is stated to have done the same at the time of another 
gift to the cell of Bredon. But these are probably fabrications 
of a later time. We certainly have no proofs of such a prac. 
tice during the earlier reigns of the Saxon kings. 


LEEDS CITY SQUARE. 


T a meeting of the Leeds corporate property committee 
on Tuesday, a scheme for laying out the City Square, — 
prepared by Alderman Harding, was considered, and plans 
drawn by Mr. Bakewell, architect, of Park Square, in accordance 
with Alderman Harding’s instructions, were carefully examined. 
The following letter, addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, was read, and explains the details of the scheme :— 
Leeds: May 18, 1806. 

Dear Sir,—Having given some thought to the question of 
the City Square, and freely criticised the various proposals that 
have so far been made, I venture now myself to make a sug- 
gestion, as an alternative to that which has been laid before 
you by the Leeds Architectural Society, and which, together 
with theirs, may help your committee in coming to a decision as 
to the best practicable way of dealing with this important site. 

The site presents some difficulty on account of its irregular 
and awkward shape, and in dealing with it I have endeavoured 
to mask this unsatisfactory feature by avoiding the present 
contours and providing a central circular space, surrounded by 
a wide causeway, which, towards Boar Lane, would be a regular 
semicircle, leaving ample width for streets. 

In front of the new Post Office I have left a street 60 feet 
wide. f 

The central circular space would be 100 feet diameter, but 
might be reduced, if desired, to 80 feet. It would be raised an 
average of 2 feet over the rest of the square (which has a slight 
fall from north to south). This raised circular space would be 
surrounded by a plinth and balustrade, and there would be 
access to it by four openings, 20 feet wide, flanked by pedestals 
and furnished with broad easy steps. In the centre would be 
an equestrian statue or a monumental group, which should be 
the main point of interest and the chief ornament of the square, 
and be on a scale of size and merit worthy of a great city. 

Outside the circular balustrade enclosing the central space 
and monument there would be a causeway 28 feet wide, on 
which, about 3 feet from the edge, there could be planted a 
semicircular row of trees, if trees are desired, and it is thought 
that they would grow in that situation. The experiment should 
be tried, and would not be costly. 

There would also be plenty of room for seats, and probably 
the outer part of the balustrade would be the best position for 
them. 

On the west side of the-square there would be two triangular 
spaces, which towards the Post Office would be closed by 
dwarf walls and balustrades, terminating in pedestals. 

Between these and in front of the Post Office entrance 
would be a wide opening leading to the square. In the middle 
of this opening, in line with the balustrade walls, I propose that — 
a suitable drinking fountain should be erected, and as an 
example of the kind of thing suggested, I refer the committee 
to the beautiful little fountain by the French sculptor Dalou, 
which adorns the outer court of the London Royal Exchange. 

The triangular spaces referred to could be utilised to give 
access to underground lavatories, if, as I understand, it is” 
desired to have such on the site; and I have shown how the 
entrances to these could be masked by low parapets, so as to” 
be unobtrusive and quite unobjectionable. The remainder of 
the triangular spaces might be used for bedding out plants in 
summer, and there would be room in each for a suitable piece 
of sculpture. 

The plan proposed leaves ample width of street all round 
the square (szc), 88 feet in the narrowest part measured to the 
balustrade.. Three refuges, with ornamental lamps, would be 
provided—one on the station side, one at Boar Lane entrance 
and one towards Park Row, which last would not be required 
if the Peel statue were left where it is. 

The plinths and balustrades should be of polished granite, 


but if this material is thought too costly, they could be of 


stone. The use of terra-cotta might be considered. 

The lighting of the square should be electric, and form part 
of the general scheme of ornament ; indeed, much will depend 
on the way in which this part of the work is treated. — 

On each of the refuges should be a lofty and graceful 
standard, carrying a group of three lamps. For the base of 
the standards, I suggest to the committee, as an example of 
worthy treatment, the base of the large bronze lamps now in 
Trafalgar Square. 

The pedestals flanking the four entrances to the raised 
space or platform from which the central monument would rise 
might be very suitabiy used for lighting purposes. In yi — 
case, these should carry allegorical figures holding aloft sin » 
lamps. The figures should be of bronze, which is enduring a®d ° 
beautiful, though costly. ; i 
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Passing now from the architectural to the sculptural features 
of the scheme, I beg to point out that sculpture of high merit, 
especially if executed in bronze, involves considerable expense. 
All will, no doubt, agree that it would be better not to have any 
sculpture at all than to set up inferior work such as disfigures 
most provincial towns and some London sites. It would not 
be absolutely necessary, though of course desirable, to complete 
at once the sculptural parts ; but what is important is to settle 
on a general scheme, embracing all the features, before any- 
thing at all is done ; and it is necessary to consider the scheme 
of sculpture, because to some extent the architectural features 
are dependent upon it. 

I do not consider that any single figure, like the Peel statue, 
which I have heard suggested, or, for instance, a statue of our 
townsman Priestley, would be sufficiently important or 
decorative for such a position, and I cordially agree with 
the Leeds “Architectural Society that the site requires an 
equestrian statue, though the subject 
which they suggest, seems to me trivial, commonplace and 
unworthy of execution on such a scale and at the great 
cost involved. The subject selected for an equestrian 
monument must be heroic and decorative. I do not know of 
any historic figure specially connected with our city which 


would be suitable, and I am led, therefore, to look for a | 


national subject. From a decorative point of view, Edward 
the Black Prince or Henry V., the victors of Crecy and of 
Agincourt, or Simon de Montfort, the champion of early 
English liberties, would be very suitable. As examples of suit- 
able treatment of such heroic subjects, I would. instance the 
monument of Godefroy de Bouillon at Brussels and that of 
Richard the Lion-hearted at Westminster, the finest equestrian 
monument in this country. I should like, further, to mention 
Edward I. as a subject suitable from a decorative and in some 
aspects from an historical point of view ; and I am led to men- 
tion him because Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., has already 
designed a statue of Edward I., which was intended for one of 
the pedestals of Blackfriars Bridge. The proposal was not 
carried out, but the bronze model could be sent to Leeds for the 
inspection of the Council, if desired. It is full of dignity and of 
good monumental effect. 

If this kind of subject does not appeal to the committee, 
may I suggest a group representative of the British Empire, 
with an equestrian statue of the Queen as Empress of India 
and figures round the pedestal representing Canada, Australasia, 
India and Africa. Perhaps this would be better suited to 
Victoria Square. 

The age of Elizabeth would also form a good decorative 
subject, with figures of Drake, Raleigh, Bacon and Shakespeare. 

Passing from the representation of personalities to that of 
ideas, we might have a monumental group as a satisfactory 
alternative to an equestrian statue ; for instance, Britannia, in 
a car drawn by lions or sea-horses. As a fine example of the 
way in which such a subject can be treated, I refer you to the 
splendid group, “ The Triumph of the Republic,” by Dalou, in 
the Place des Nations in Paris. Here a figure of the Republic 
is standing in.a car drawn by lions, attended by Industry, Com- 
merce and the Arts, while a masculine figure bears before her 
the torch of liberty. 

Another good ideal subject is that of the “ Victory of Good 
over Evil,’ exemplified by the old legend of St. George and the 
Dragon, a subject of highly decorative character, suited to the 
country of which St. George is the traditional saint. Two 
examples of the treatment of this subject'in sculpture occur to 
me—the large monument of St. George, by Aug. Kiss, in the 
courtyard of the palace at Berlin, and ‘the vigorous statuette by 
the French sculptor Fremiet. I confess that I have a personal 
leaning to this subject. 

A kindred subject, the “ Triumph of Light over Darkness,” 
might be dealt with in a very original and decorative way to 
light the square. Rising out of a:group of angelic ‘children, 
like the sun out of the clouds at dawn, a figure of Aurora might 
hold aloft a-circle of electric lights, while. at the base the foul 
creatures of darkness would be hastening away. 

Finally, it might be quite possible to have an abstract 
subject simply as a work of art, such as the well-known and 
deservedly admired group of “The Amazon,” by Aug. Kiss, in 
front of the Museum at Berlin. Whatever the subject, I think 
that bronze would be the best material for a monument in this 
situation. 

Now, as to the cost of the central monument. It must 
obviously largely depend on the subject and the artist selected ; 
but I think we could get something worthy of the city at a cost 
of from 4,000/. for a simple equestrian statue, to 6,000/. fora 
more complex group. : 

There would be other positions for the introduction of 
sculpture ona smaller scale, but this would not be essential 
to the plan, and could be added little by little afterwards. I 
have already mentioned the position for a drinking fountain 
and those in the centre of the triangular spaces. The pedestals 
on the balustraded walls on the»Post Office side could be used 
for portrait busts of Priestley, John Harrison and other notable 


of a pack-horse, : 
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-had gone to in order to assist the committee. 


citizens. These would face to the Post Office, and form a 
different scheme to that of the sculpture of the square itself. 
Summarising what has been said, the following would seem 
the likely cost of the scheme, if the architectural work were 
executed in stone :— 
1. Raised circular form, paved with cement or stone, 
with base step of monument; and the sur- 
rounding balustrade, pedestals and steps; also 
edging and balustraded walls and pedestals to 
two triangular spaces; Mr, Bakewell estimates 


cost at about . : . ; : : : £15750 
2. Two lavatories with underground work, staircases, 
landings, parapet and balustrade ; Mr. Bakewell 
estimates cost at about, for both . é ; : 1,850 
3. Two bronze standard lamps on granite bases for ° 
Boar Lane and station refuges. Estimated at 
250%, Cache wai. : odes be : : : : 500 
(Withan elaborate design these might cost much 
more, but I think it just possible one might be dis- 
pensed with, if the central scheme of lighting in 
Clause 4 were fully carried out.) 
4. Eight bronze figures—life-size—holding single glow 
lights of 500 candle-power, and fitted to pedestals 
of circular balustrade, say 125/. each . : 1,000 
£5,100 
5. Central monument 4,000/. to 6,000/., say . 4 : 5,000 
Total scheme F . £10,000 
The proposed drinking fountain, busts “and other sculptural 


items could be added by subscription or as private gifts. 

I hope that these suggestions: may bring out others, and 
lead to some satisfactory plan for laying out the square being 
settled on at an early date, and the architectural features 
being carried out at once.—Yours, &c., 

T. WALTER HARDING. 

Although the committee did not pass any definite resolu- 
tion to adopt the scheme, they appeared, says the Leeds 
Mercury, very favourably impressed with it, and heartily 
thanked Alderman Harding for all the trouble and expense he 
It was resolved 
that a large drawing showing Alderman Harding’s proposed 
method of laying out the square should be hung for a week in 
the central hall of the Art Gallery, where the public may 
inspect it without charge. The committee will meet in a week 
or ten days to definitely decide how the city square is to be 
treated. 


THE HANS PLACE HOTEL. 


(pees is not apparently any end to the opening of new 

hotels. The excitement consequent on the inauguration of 
the Hotel Cecil and the superbly-appointed Prince’s Hall 
Restaurant is still ez évidence,and now the recherché Hans 
Place Hotel claims the attention of the ¢z¢e. 

Situated in Exeter Street, S.W., its fine fagade in the 
Elizabethan style at once commands attention. Built of red 
brick pierced by numerous white casements, it has a decidedly 
picturesque effect. 

Ascending the grand flight of steps we pass through an 
arched doorway shaded by a massive portico into the vestibule, 
with its fine oak screen surmounted by a wrought-iron grille, 
side panelling with frieze of tapestry and carved doors of artistic 
design. The entrance-hall is a fine apartment enriched by a 
magnificent oak staircase, which recalls to memory the best 
examples of the old Elizabethan manor-houses. It is supported 
by fluted columns with carved capitals, and the galleries have 
well-proportioned balustrading. Under the first landing gallery 
is a coved recess shaded by palms and arranged as an ideal 
retreat. 

On the first landing a similar recess is filled with a tapestry 
panel representing the old town of Chelsea in 1765. It has been 
arranged from rare prints of the period. In the foreground 
appears the old pile bridge, demolished in 1883, and many 
quaint riverside features that have since passed away. 

The ceiling is a replica of old plaster-work of the period, 
and the lunettes are filled with tapestries of appropriate design. 


The lighting is effected by a fine dome richly decorated in the 


best manner of the period, and the walls are hung with repro- 
ductions of old Spanish leather in the style of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. 
On either side of the hall are panelled archways with richly- 
carved entablatures. Passing to the left we enter the library, 
arranged as an old English reading-room, and containing 
copies of Chippendale furniture and a fine inlaid bureau. The 
windows, in-charming contrast to the mural decorations, are 
examples of the high standard that has been attained in the 
production of English tapestry. 
_ Adjacent is the banqueting-room, panelled in white and gold, 
with framed ceiling relieved with panels of dead gold ; the walls 
are hung with old-time silk moiré of a delicate blue, and from 
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the ceiling depend electroliers of chaste design in gilt bronze ; 
the windows are glazed with ornate stained glass and draped in 
rich gold silk ; the music gallery at the end of room, executed 
in panelling’ with arches over, imparts a singularly charming 
effect. 

The billiard and smoking-rooms are situated at the rear of 
the hall. The former is panelled in fumed oak surmounted by 
a frieze, in which the unique decorative effect of old Spanish 
leather is finely reproduced ; the oak chimneypiece with carving 
in bold relief is a noticeable feature, and the furniture in perfect 
keeping is covered in rich morocco. 

The smoking-room is a good illustration of the Elizabethan 
period. The.ceiling is a carefully-executed copy of strapwork, 
and the walls are covered with imitation of antique Spanish 
leather,arranged as panels ; the furniture is remarkable for its 
comfort, a feature too frequently overlooked in the furnishing of 
smoking-rooms. 

Through the left corridor we reach the drawing-room, an 
elegantly appoined saZoz in the best style of Louis XVI. ; the 
panels and mouldings are of pure white richly ornamented, the 
pilasters being filled in with a beautiful old broché ; the fine 
plaster is a reproduction of one in a chateau in the South of 
France, from which the decorative otf has been obtained ; the 
ceiling is adorned by a painted oval surrounded by trellis-work. 
The chimney is in keeping with the other decorative effects ; 
it has china panels finely hand-painted, and rich furniture of 
chased brass ; the window hangings, of 70se du Barri silk inter- 
sected with pale vesida, blend beautifully with the delicate tints 
of the carpet, which is a replica of an old Aubusson example. 

The dining-room*next claims our attention. It is a very fine 
apartment with high panelling of pollard oak. Above is a 
decorated embossed frieze, and the ceiling is of fibrous plaster 
boldly wrought ; the furniture, hangings, &c., are of the most 
recherché description ; the mantelpiece, of richly-decorated 
design, is composed of Sienna and other choice marbles, and 
the floor is covered with English hand-made carpets copied 
from the antique. 

The numerous sitting rooms, bedrooms,. &c., are decorated 
and furnished in every conceivable style, embracing examples 
of English and Flemish, also French Renaissance, Louis XIV., 
Louis XV., Louis XVI. and First Empire. 
reproductions of the Sheraton and Chippendale periods, the 
whole affording an amazing variety of skilled and cultured 
work that evidence exceptional grasp of artistic treatment 
by Messrs. S. J. Waring & Sons, Limited, who are responsible 
for the entire conception of the decorations and furnishing. 


THE -OLD TOWN HALL, LEICESTER. 

HE Nottinghamshire Guardian says :—The very homely 
exterior of this old-building gives little promise of its highly 
interesting apartments and their contents. A more ancient 
town hall had stood on Blue Boar Lane, while the present hall 
belonged to the Guild of Corpus Christi. This, however, being 
more’ central and perhaps better, “ Common Halls” were occa- 
sionally held in it before the Corporation purchased it in 1562. 
The structure of the roof is apparently of two dates ; that part 
near the public entrance, being rudest, is probably a portion of 
the older hall. There still remain on the rich brown old roof 
timber hooks to which the curtains, &c, were hung when it 
was used as the theatre of the itinerant companies ‘of players, 
amongst whom Shakespeare certainly was, but whe.her he ever 
played in Leicester is not quite certain; good reasons have 
been given for believing that he did. It is quite clear, however, 
that in an uproar some of the company broke some of the 
windows of the mayor’s parlour. The sessions were held in 
this dark and inconvenient hall—which Judge Maule compared 
to a boat turned keel uppermost—till the new municipal 
buildings came into use. It is occasionally used for public 
meetings ; but the richest portion of the old edifice is the mayor’s 
parlour. This was added, or altered to its present state, in 1636. 
‘The dark-brown wood carving over the fireplace and the canopy of 
the mayor’s chair are fine examples of the Tudor and Jacobean 
style, rich and highly elaborate. “ Debased,” as it is commonly 
termed, yet it has a specially English attractiveness. An 
scription near the chair states that it was given by Richard 
Inge, mayor in 1637. The window contains some curious 
remnants of a series of paintings illustrative of the twelve 
months, one of a man threshing (inverted) is conspicuous 
There are also the portcullis, the Tudor badge, and some other 
armorial and ecclesiastical objects. Its date is supposed. to be 
the latter part of Henry VIII.’s reign. In the general pillage 
of the town by the royal army the mace and other insignia were 
lost, but the anxiety of the Puritan conquerors to replace them 
appears by their order, dated August 22, 1645, “that a new 
mace, with staves, &c., shall be bought about the size of the old 
mace, and as near the price as conveniently may be”. This 
mace was used till 1836, when a “political revolution” took 
place in the town, and the old symbols were sold by public 
auction ‘by the new Corporation, . After long continued effort 
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the mace of 1645 has been recovered and restored to its ancient 
dignity. Le te 

The Old Town Library.—There was in Elizabeth’s reign a 
library in the belfry, and afterwards in the chancel of St. 
Martin’s Church, to which the Earl of Huntingdon and other 
pious persons made considerable gifts. The Corporation also 
added twenty-four volumes. The books at length became so 
numerous that a salaried librarian was appointed, and in 1633 
the collection was removed hither. The Rev. Thomas Hayne 
soon after bequeathed about €00 volumes to be added to it. A 
general contribution was raised for its arrangement, but it 
seems to have received no important addition till the Record 
Commission Works and the Registers of Patents were placed 
here. .Amongst the dusky tomes there are many valuable 
works on divinity of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and, some curiosities, as “‘ Codex Leicestriensis,” probably of 
the fourteenth century; a “Sarum Missal,” 1519; “Aurea 
Legenda,” six volumes, printed in 1476; Walton’s “ Polyglot,” 
six volumes ; a MS. volume lettered “ Missal,” which is a 
hortatory commentary on the Scriptures; MS. statutes from 
Edward I to Henry VI, &c. The library is open to any one 
from ten to five daily (except Friday), besides two evenings in 
the week. There are portraits of George III , Messrs, Wigly 
and Darker (two borough M P.’s), the Rev. Thomas Hayne 
(who died 1645), and an ancient painting of St. Jerome. There 
is also the coat of arms of Sir T. White, who died in 1566. 
Every part of the old hall is so picturesque, so genuine a relic 
of its age, as to be a favourite study for artists. 
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GENERAL. 


The Museum and Art Galleries, Peel Park, Manchester, 
are to be open every Sunday from 2 to 6 PM. 

The ‘91 Art Club will hold their annual exhibition of | 
members’ works at Clifford's Gallery, 21 Haymarket, early in 
June. 

A Contract has been entered into for the first portion of 
the works necessary to the preservation of the west front of 
Peterborough Cathedral, including the stiffening of a portion 
of the foundations and the underpinning of the north central 
pier. 

Mr. Howard Ince designed the silver and ivory casket 
presented to Lady Hallé at Marlborough House on Saturday, 
in recognition of. fifty years of professional life, of which 
twenty-six were spent in this country. 

Mr. Robert Munro, M.D., secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, will deliver the first of two lectures on 
“ Lake Dwellings” at the Royal Institution on the 28th inst. 

A General Assembly of the Royal: Society of British 
Artists has been held, at which the following were elected 
members :—Mr. T. W. Cafe, Mr. Isaac Cooke, Mr. A. H. 
Collings, Mr. O. Eckhardt, Mr. John Eyre, Mr. Reginald 
Frampton, Mr. G. P. Gaskell, Mr. W. Lee Hankey, Mr. 
Charles Lowe, Mr. J. W. T. Manuel and Mr. S. H. Sime. 
The Official Account of the Municipal Buildings, Croydon, 
which was used at the commemoration on Tuesday was illus- 
trated with exquisite illustrations by Messrs. Bolas & Co. 

The Annual Dinner of the Architectural Association 
will be held at the Holborn Restaurant on the 29th inst. 

The Late Henri Cernuschi, it is understood, has left his 
house in the Avenue Velasquez and the priceless collections of 
works of Eastern art to the city of Paris. 4 

M. Emile Molinier has obtained the Prix Saintour, worth 
3,000 frs., from the Academy of Fine Arts for his new work, 
‘‘ The History of the Arts as applied to Industry.” - 
A Painting by Watteau was sold last week in the Hotel 
Drouot, Paris, for 107,000 frs. to Madame Christine Nilsson. 
The Marylebone Board of Guardians have received 
instructions from the Local Government Board to erect an 
administrative block at a cost of 43,444/., exclusive of engineer- 
ing works and fittings, which will cost 7,000/, we 
A Party of members of the Edinburgh Architectural Asso- 
ciation will on to-morrow visit St. Serf’s Church, Dysart, 
Ravenscraig Castle and Kirkcaldy. . 
The Annual General Meeting of the Surveyors’ Jnstitu- 
tion will be held on Monday, June 1, at three o’clock. 
M. Falguiére has prepared a model of his memorial of the 
late Ambroise Thomas. The composer is represented seated. 
on a block of granite (which “is to be derived from a property 
he, possessed). The figure is to be in, bronze. A figure of 
Ophelia in white marble will form part of the group. 
The Dake of Cambridge, in company with some of the 
Governors, visited the proposed site of the Christ’s Hospital 
Schools at Stammerham, near Horsham, on Tuesday, and after 
some hours’ examination expressed his satisfaction with the: 
suitability of the plan. 
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THE WEEK. 
THE late EpwARD ARMITAGE was never a popular painter, 
although he painted scriptural and historic scenes which 
are supposed to be attractive to Englishmen. It was not to 
his advantage that he was taught in France. Sixty years 
ago there was a prejudice against French art which 
THACKERAY and other writers encouraged, and it was 
assumed that honesty and morality were not common in the 
studios. Consequently when Epwarp -ARMITAGE, who 
was unknown in the life classes in London, carried off a 
big prize from Royal Academicians in the competitions for 
the fresco painting of the Houses of Parliament, it was at 
once declared that his work was not his own, but was 
produced in Paris. The outcry was so great-the money 
would not be paid until he executed a part of his picture on 
another canvas under the eyes of the Commissioners. Mr. 
ARMITAGE had had experience in wall painting, and there- 
fore differed from the rest of the competitors, for he assisted 
his master DELAROCHE while engaged on the ‘‘ Hémicycle.” 


Mr. ARMITAGE’S style was virile, and he would no 
doubt have produced admirable decorative work, especially 
of a serious kind, if commissions were forthcoming. His 
fine paintings in the Roman Catholic Church, Duncan 
Terrace, Islington, were, we believe, a labour of love to him, 
for we doubt if he received the price of the paints he used. 
Although when he designed them there was a craze 
for Giotto and the pre-Raphaelite painters, he had the 
good sense to avoid the ultra simplicity of the Assisi 
series. His works in Marylebone Church were hardly 
more profitable. He also painted figures of CRABB 
Ropinson’s friends in University Hall, Gordon Square, 
gratuitously. Although he was so early initiated into 
French styles, it could not be said that Mr. ARMITAGE 
retained the manner of DELAROCHE or any of his con- 
temporaries. Nor could he be induced to follow the later 
developments of the school inhis practice. The last work he 
sent to the Salon seemed to have less affinity with any of 
the varieties of French paintings than the other foreign 
contributions. As an easel painter there were shortcomings 
in his pictures, but his wall paintings indicate that if he 
could have worked on a grand scale he would be remark- 
zble for impressiveness. 


THE accident which occurred on Wednesday in last 
week in the Paris Opera House is one which should be. con- 
sidered wherever the arrangement for lighting corresponds 
with that adopted by M. GARNIER. We suppose there are 
few of our readers who are not familiar with the colossal 
mass of crystals forming the lustre in the centre of the 
ceiling. Above it is a corresponding reflector. of copper, 


which is balanced by eight weights, each weight formed of | 


several parts, together weighing about 7 cwt., which are sus- 
pended by thick wire ropes. It is supposed that one of the 
ropes which came in contact with a cablé employed for the 
electric lighting of the house was heated to such a degree 
as to become severed, but the experts are not agreed about 
the cause. The weight, however, fell through the ceiling, 
but in doing so the parts were separated ; some fell on the 
fifth gallery, which was unoccupied, and then struck the 
occupants of two chairs in the fourth gallery, and finally 
fell through the floor. One woman was killed and another 
wounded by the metal, and a few accidents occurred in the 
rush which followed. When it is remembered that French 
people of all classes easily lose their self-control, it is sur- 
prising the consequences were not terrible. But two or three 
policemen happily preserved their presence of. mind to 
serve as controllers, and the staircase is of a magnitude that 
is equal to all emergencies. Although the report of the 
experts on-the cause of the accident may not be published 
for some days, their visits to the Opera House have demon- 
strated that the lustre is not imperilled, and that there is no 
likelihood of another accident. But the system of counter- 
weights for the reflector is sure to be changed. . 


BREMEN is an old town, for it was made the seat of a 
bishopric by CHARLEMAGNE in the eighth century, and 
for a long time it was under ecclesiastical rulers. It is no 
wonder then that glass-painting flourished.in Bremen as 
early as the thirteenth century. Dr. Focke has explored 
the archives and found evidence of the importance of the. 
craftsmen. The city was called at one time Brema Vitrea. 
In most parts of Germany armorial beariogs were prized, 
as they still are, and they afforded aJmost unlimited 
employment to the glass-painters. It is supposed that 
escutcheons were not only introduced in windows but were 
set in floors. Not only in private houses but in churches 
was heraldry employed in decoration. The outlay must 
have been excessive, for in 1450 it was enjoined that not 
more than 10 grote should. be expended on a window—a 
curious kind of sumptuary law. Subsequently concessions 
were allowed, and as much as 20 grote could be given. 
In the seventeenth century about a dozen masters flourished 
and they constituted a guild or company. Altogether the 
names of about 200 glass-painters are recorded in the 
archives. 


Ir was anticipated by many friends of the working 
classes that the strike of the London building trades would 
have ended this week. The real obstacle to a settlement is 
not very clear, but apparently it is not an increase of wages. 
What is sought more eagerly is power to put non-union 
workmen to inconvenience. A majority of the delegates of 
the carpenters and joiners on Wedaesday decided to recom- 
mend the acceptance of the ‘‘clsability” clause in the 
modified form that. in the event of any objection to the 
employment of any workman no strike should take place 
until the matter had been referred to the conciliation board, 
as well as the original proposal of the Central Association 
of Master Builders relating to the six months’ notice which 
is to expire at any time of the year. But the Camberwell 
branch of the society in the evening unanimously opposed 
the proposal. While the men are acting against their own 
delegates, the masters are placed in a difficult position, for 
as they cannot know what the men require, it is impossible 
to determine what policy should be pursued. 


ACCORDING to the Lowestoft Standard the disregard of 
fair play in a competition for a technical school in the town 
has produced the results which might easily have been 
anticipated. ‘‘ We started,” says the writer, “‘ by contemning 
local talent, and next followed one of those precious com- 
petitions for architects. Such courses have always led to 
trouble here, and we recall to mind what happened in regard 
to the cemetery, and also the great cost incurred in respect 
to the new board schools. But in this latest instance it 
was worse than all. Having professed to discover the 
best plan in the competitions, the committee recommended 
that it should not be carried out. But, on the contrary, 
the recommendation was that the new school should be 
built on an indifferent plan, which had no other merit 
than its low figure of estimated cost. Then why this 
competition and why this employment of a skilled assessor 
to decide on the best plan? As a rule, the best of any- 
thing is the most costly, and this architectural contest 
appears to us to be a farce if only the selection of the 
lowest-price plan is to be the result. The plan in question 
is so deficient that it has to be tinkered about to make it 
possible at all, There are wronged architects, discontented 
architects and protesting architects who are going to make 
things warm for everybody concerned for some time.” The 
writer attributes the fiasco to political manceuvring, but 
whatever is the cause the people of Lowestoft are doomed 
to pay heavily for interfering with the assessor’s selection. 
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THROUGH the munificence of Mr. W. C. McDona.p a 
Department of Architecture has been established in McGill 
University, Montreal, and the regular work of the new 
department will commence with session 1896 7: During 
the summer a professor of architecture is to be appointed, 
and the efficiency of the drawing departmert is to be much 
increased by the addition of a lecturer in freehand drawing 
and descriptive geometry. The department of civil 
engineering and applied mechanics has for professor Mr. 
Henry T. Bovey, M.Inst.C.E., and the assistant pro- 


| fessors are Mr. C. B. SmirH and Mr. R. S. LEa. 
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SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE Academy this year displays a larger model of a 
sculptor’s work than was seen in any preceding 
exhibition as well as some that are smatler. The latter 
give unexpected pleasure. At no time were the Academy 
galleries of dimensions which would allow of the adequate 
presentation of statues which exceed life-size, and in con- 
sequence some creditable models were exhibited from time 
to time which never attracted commissions for reproductions 
in bronze or marble. When models lose effect in the 
Academy it is not unreasonable for amateurs to suppose 
copies of them would be still more ineffective in an ordinary 
mansion, and in consequence the painters carry off the 
patronage to the detriment of sculptors. But when 
statuettes are seen which every one must know are adapted 
to a drawing-room or a landing, then sculpture is recog- 
nised as a household art and as meriting encouragement. 
We may, therefore, expect in course of time to see the 
statuettes rivalling the paintings in attractiveness. 

Mr. Harry Bates’s Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, V.C., 
G.C.B., in the quadrangle is so novel, it is supposed to be 
one of the causes of the disappointment with the exhibition, 
for it begets expectations-which are not easily realised. It 
is intended for Calcutta, and we suppose will be set up in a 
larger space than is available in Burlington House. Its 
scale would then appear more just. Mr. Bates has won 
his position by works in which realism was apparent without 
being exaggerated, and truthfulness above all other qualities 
was expressed. In this case he represents the Indian com- 
mander as a wary officer who was oblivious of posing. 
There is no theatricalism about him, but from the look it 
is evident that even Liliputian enemies could not attack his 
troops by surprise. The equestrian figure also has the novelty 
of suggesting a general on the march instead of on the parade- 
ground. Lord RoBerts is not made an impersonation of 
Destiny 1n a regulation uniform ; he is simply a mounted 
officer doing his duty, and which does not include the 
creating of a favourable opinion in the minds of those who 
happen:to see him. Much of the success is owing to the 
character of the pedestal, which is not commonplace. The 
figures of Britannia and /ndia suggest how much is owing 
to Lord Roserts by the British and the Eastern Empire. 
The lines of soldiers recall the famous march he directed. 
The large letters in relief of the inscription have also 
an honesty of character which is in keeping with the whole 
work. Mr. Bares’s other works this year are four busts, 
unaffected but vigorous in character. 

Portrait statues and busts, as usual, constitute the 
majority of the works. It is hard to attempt originality in 
them, but Mr. Girspert has departed from the accepted 
treatment in his bust of S7r Richard Owen. It suggests a 
part of a statue rather than a bust, for the comparative 
anatomist is seen examining a fragment of a bone with a 
magnifying glass. The head is most vivid, and to those 
who are ignorant of Owen’s history the action of the hands 
would be suggestive of what he accomplishes. A bust of 
the kind is therefore of use in a museum or gallery which is 
visited ‘by crowds, for it is as expressive as a half-length 
painting. So many full-length statues are failures; it would 
often be an advantage if similar portraits were employed, 
and there are precedents enough to authorise them. 

‘In the Central Hall Mr. G. Cowet’s Cupid Cheating 
Pandora shows fancy, and is better than many modern 
attempts to express mythological subjects. The group for 
the upper part of a fountain, by Mr. SWYNNERTON, it is to 
be hoped will not be allowed to remain in clay, for a 
fountain completed consistently with the group would be an 
ornament to any public place. ‘Who now reads BoLinc- 
BROKE?” ¢asked Burke, and there would be still less 
difficulty in asking, What artist cares to represent him? It 
1s a strange fate for a man who had more romance in his 
career than is common to English Ministers, and who was, 
moreover, handsome and well formed. Mr. Paut Mont- 
FORD deserves credit for his courage in taking such a 
model. His statuette represents BOLINGBROKE as an elderly 
man leaning on a stick, as if engaged on his “ Reflections 
upon Exile,” or thinking over his own hazardous but fruit- 
less life. Mr. H. Pootr’s Dedalus and Icarus is well 
adapted for treatment in bronze. Mr. Brocx’s Right 
Rev. Henry Philpott—which is to be placed in a cathedral— 
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is above the average of episcopal figures, for the bishop, who 
is seated, really appears to be addressing his clergy. 

The four panels by Mr. F. E. E. SCHENCK, representing 
Pottery, Agriculture, Ironwork and Mining, for the Council 
Hall, Stafford, denote decorative skill. There is no distor- 
tion in the adaptation of the figures to suit the space, and 
there is more beauty in the faces than usually appears in 
work of the kind. Mr. Joun Broap’s Panel for Reredos, 
St. Ann’s Church, Wandsworth, represents the Last 
Supper, and is reverentially treated. We heard a bishop 
explain to a party of devotees that Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON’S 
panels for a door, called Seven Heroines out of Mort 
@ Arthur, were allegorical figures of the English railway 
systems, and stranger interpretations of works of art are 
heard from divines. They recall some designs by the late 
E. W. Gopwin, which were published in an early volume 
of Zhe Architect. But they are not imitations. The figures 
are all seated, and although they occupy panels with 
semicircular heads, there is great variety in the attitudes. 
The Medizval costumes are treated with a care that 
suggests the painter rather than the sculptor, and the 
panels can hardly be considered complete unless they are 
coloured in the Medizval manner. Mr. GILBERT 
BayeEs’s Banner of the Faithful and Door Panels are capital 
examples of relief. 
hope, to mark the beginning of a new era in sporting prizes. 
Mr, ALFRED DRury’s Grise/da is the most interesting of 
the imaginative busts, and it is one also which clearly 
indicates why bronze is preferable to marble for its creation. 
Mr. OnsLtow Forp’s diploma work is a portrait bust of 
Mr. AtMA-TADEMA, which is modelled with his usual 
vigour. The St. George, in aluminium and ivory, by Mr. 
A. GILBERT, is exquisite in its finesse. But there is more in 
it than detail. The saint is no stereotyped figure, and the 
great sword, with its cruciform hilt, idealises the subject. 
Mr. THorNycrortT has reduced his /oy of Life (a dancing 
girl) to statuette size, and it is strange that no enterprising 
dealer will endeavour to arrange for copies at a reasonable 
rate. The figure, as well as others in the exhibition, might 
be supposed to be evidence that there is no need to seek 
statuettes in Paris or elsewhere on the Continent. Zhe 
Thorn, by Mr. A. G. WALKER, is a graceful figure which 
promises well for the producer. 

On the whole it can be said that the sculpture is 
creditable this year. It is evident that if more interest 
were taken in the art—interest to be expressed not in 
words but in purchases—there are artists who are capable 
to make the English school become as much of a surprise 
to foreigners as English painting was some years ago. . 


SUBSOIL WATER. 


[* the latest number of the /ourna/ of the Sanitary 

Institute there is, among other contributions, one by 
Dr. Monckton Copeman on “The Influence of Subsoil 
Water on Health,” which merits the attention of all who 
have to build. It is only of late years that a subject of the 
kind was supposed to be worth notice. As long as ground 
was firm enough to sustain the weight imposed upon it, or 
could be strengthened to serve that purpose, men were 


satisfied. ‘That the site of a house which showed no signs | 


of settlement could become a source of danger to those 
who lived in the rooms did not appear possible to architects 
or builders, to tenants or their medical advisers. The dis- 
covery of the relations between soils and disease is attributed 
to PETTENKOFER and he deserves all credit for it ; but as 
is always the case with inventions and discoveries, his 
announcement was not discredited, for many people about 
the same time had theories more or less vague on the sub- 
ject. The world was prepared for the intelligence. 

That the earth’s surface is a reservoir for water is 
only too well known to contractors, for in many cases 
their profits have been absorbed in endeavours to prevent 
the influx of “springs,” of which the source is generally 
unknown. Nature was supposed to abhor a vacuum, and 
if there is an interstice in the ground which will hold 
water, there we may be sure it will be found. HERSCHEL 
maintained that the open spaces between the stars were not 
greater in proportion than those separating particles of 
matter, and on soils the spaces appear to be occupied by 
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as much water as air. ‘There cannot be unity in the condi- 
tions. The laws of hydraulics must be observed. Under 
some conditions water will rise, but in the majority of 
cases it will seek the lowest attainable level,.and, therefore, 
when the soil is pervious it will sink until an obstacle 
arises, and if there are sloping beds of gravel or soil, it 
will run along them until an outlet is found. What occurs 
beneath us in places which tare concealed from observation 
can only be inferred, but the variations in the depth of 
water in wells are enough to prove that nature is indifferent 
to an uniform constant supply in any place. In Buda- 
Pesth the fluctuations in wells near the Danube are greater 
than in those at a distance. In Municha difference of 10 feet 
in the depth of wells has been noted, while in India it 
sometimes extends to 42 feet. They are, perhans, extra- 
ordinary instances, but everyone in England who has to 
depend on a well for a supply of water is aware of the 
absence of uniformity in quantity, and perhaps in quality 
also. 

Assuming the existence of water in the soil, has it any 
injurious effect on the inhabitants upon that soil? The belief 
that aches and pains were in some way connccted with 
damp ground did not arise among modern observers. But 
since it was discovered that there are worse enemies to man 
than water or watery solutions, the question has arisen 
whether subsoil waters are not to be considered in a new 
aspect, as manufactories of baneful agencies on a vast scale 
or as a network of channels for their dissemination. The 
conclusions by foreign authorities on the subject are 
decisive. According to Dr. CoPpEMAN, it is maintained by 
PETTENKOFER and other observers in Germany that the 
diffusion of cholera ‘‘is mainly due to movements of the 
subsoil water, the fundamental proposition being that cholera 
never prevails epidemically where the soil is impermeable 
to water or where the level of the ground water is not liable 
to fluctuations.” But as in the majority of places where 
men congregate the ground is permeable and the depth of 
water fluctuates, there seems to be little chance of escaping 
the disease. From researches in Calcutta by Lewis and 
CUNNINGHAM it was found there was an indirect ratio 
between the prevalence of cholera and the ground water- 
level. When the water-level is at a maximum the prevalence 
of cholera is ata minimum and ze versd. In 1871 and 
1872 there were few cases, and it was remarked that the 
subsoil water was remarkably high. 

Apparently it is not possible to conclude that what may 
be true of cholera is equally applicable to other diseases. 
From Fopor’s investigations it would seem that in Buda- 
Pesth typhoid is most commonly related toa rising of the 
water in the soil. But in Berlingand Munich it was ascer- 
tained that the disease increased as the ground water fell. 
In this country, according to Mr. BaLpwin LaATHAm’s 
observations, typhoid is “‘ most prevalent after a dry period, 
when the first wetting of the ground or perculation from 


any cause takes place, and typhoid is always more rife | 


while the waters are rising in the ground than when they 
begin to diminish.” It was found that the outbreak of 
typhoid at Croydon in April 1875 almost coincided with a 
rise of the ground water. At Terling in 1867-68 there was 
an outbreak which affected 208 people out of a population 
of 900. Previously the wells were dry, and the disease 
appeared when they were being refilled. A similar 
experience is drawn from Michigan, where the disease 
increases in inverse proportion to the height of the ground 
water. 

When Dr. THURSFIELD contributed essays on diphtheria 
to the Zance¢ in 1878, it was a disease of the rural districts, 
and was found to be connected with damp cottages. Since 
then it is known there was a direct relation between the 
epidemic and the rise and fall of subsoil water. Mr. 
Apams, of Maidstone, whose systematic daily observations, 
on the levels of subsoil water are unique, claims that his 
records show a strict correspondence between soil damp- 
ness and diphtheria, between absence of diphtheria and soil 
dryness, the disease being most virulent whenever stagna- 
tion of the subsoil water is most complete.’ According to 
Mr, Batpwin Latuam, diphtheria developes under condi- 
tions which differ from those connected with typhoid. 
From his experience in Croydon he found that during five 
years, when it was shown by his gauges that the town was in 
a continual state of dampness, diphtheria was rife. 


It is an old experience that doctors differ, but it requires 
some courage to oppose conclusigns which are upheld by a 
large number of authorities like those who have demonstrated 
the connection between subsoil water and disease. It must 
be allowed, however, a telling case can be made out by 
Supporters who take an opposite opinion. The terrible 
disease of phthisis is an example. <A host of observers in 
various parts of the world have agreed that dampness of the soil 
is a cause of the disease. According to the late Sir GEoRGE 
BucHANAN, who inquired into the state of health in several 
towns before and after drainage works were executed, “ It was 
found that the laying of main sewers had brought about a 
permanent lowering of the subsoil water, and that this had 
in turn been followed by diminution more or less consider- 
able of phthisis, the reduction from the previous rate ranging, 
among the first fifteen towns, from 11 per cent. at Merthyr 
to 49 per cent. in Salisbury.” The conclusion should be 
generally applicable if it were true. Now Dr. CHARLES KELLy, 
the medical officer for West Sussex, was able to demonstrate 
that although in his very Jarge and populous district there 
was a lowering of the phthisis death-rate, there was no 
contemporary improvements in drainage to account for the 
alteration. He believes that social as well as sanitary 
changes, including among them the improved state of the 
cottages, the rise of wages leading to the children being better 
clothed and fed, the increase in railway communication, 
which tends to diminish intermarriage of population, have 
all had their share in the improv:ment. Dr. KE.Ly’s 
arguments have been controverted, but it is not shown by 
any facts derived from West Sussex that they are based on 
errors. - It may be said he is disposed to take too favour- 
able a view of his district, and evidently Dr. KELLy is no 
alarmist. On that account, what he has said about the 
character of the land on which it is proposed to erect the 
Christ’s Hospital School should be weighed by the 
Governors. 

Temperature rather than surface water is supposed to 
influence epidemics of diarrhoea. But, according to Fopor, 
an exceptional rainfall occurring when the epidemic is most 
violent will be followed in eight or ten days bya diminution 
of the death-rate, although it may again be increased when 
the rain ceases. According to Mr. Batpwin LaTHam’s 
observations, diarrhoea is apt to be more prevalent when 
subsoil water is low. BALLARD and TomkINs have also 
maintained that the disease does not appear in an epidemic 
form until a definite temperature is reached at a given depth 
below the surface of the soil. 

Dr. Copeman concludes that “rapid and abnormal 
oscillations of the level of the subsoil water are particularly 
dangerous, such variations being of considerably greater 
importance than the actual distance of the ground water 
from the surface.” He therefore recommends the carrying 
on of concurrent observations on the temperature of the soil, 
the organic matter present and the amount of soil moisture 
at depths of one foot and four feet from the surface, and the 
recording of the air temperature, barometric pressure, of 
rainfall and of frost—these two last factors having special 
importance in relation to distribution of soil-air currents 
into houses through the sealing of the surface’ of the 
ground. 

Assuming there is a close relation between the rise and 
fall of subsoil water, the difficulty still remains to discover 
why water at one level should be innocuous and at another 
harmful. Dr. G. V. Poor appears to believe, on PETTEN- 
KOFER’S authority, that there is putrefactive matter in the 
soil, and that the rise and fall of the water releases the 
disease germs. There is no doubt that disease germs will 
exist for several years if buried deep enough in the soil. 
Dr. CoPpEMAN considers the micro-organisms gain admission 
to the human subject by the medium of drinking water or 
of subsoil air drawn or forced into houses. It is impossible 
to state with certainty how the danger arises, but sufficient 
is known to warrant attention to drainage and water supply, 
although they alone will not insure immunity from disease. 


Mr. George Richmond, R.A., who died on March 19, aged 
eighty-seven, by his will left personal estate of the value of 
77,7202. He bequeathed to the National Portrait Gallery his 
drawings of the Rev. John Keble and Samuel Rogers, and to. 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 1007, 
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ST. MATTHEW’S CHURCH AND PAROCHIAL 
HALL, WEST HAM. 


ey a portion of West Ham known as the Matthew Park 
Estate, where some five years ago there were few new 
houses to be seen, there has now grown up a town with a 
large population. A movement was set on foot two years ago 
by the Rev. R. Arnold Pelly, vicar of West Ham, with a view 
to raising the necessary funds to build a church with the 
ultimate object of forming a new parish. The scheme has 
proved a great success; the church has just been completed 
and was opened for divine service on May 23. The boundary of 
the parish is still under the consideration of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

The site was purchased for 1,400/., towards which the 
Bishop of St. Albans’ fund gave 650/. ; this fund has also given 
4oo/, towards the church. The Incorporated Church Building 
Society gave 76/.,and the Essex Church Building Society 50/. 
The remainder has been subscribed by the friends of the Rev. 
R. A. Pelly and the Rev. A. Armitage, the vicar-elect. 

The church has a frontage to two roads. Its eastern eleva- 
tion faces Dyson Road, and south side fronts on to Vaughan 
Road, and it is a conspicuous object from the main Romford 
Road. 

It is an artistic looking structure, and is divided into nave 
and aisles, with slightly projecting transepts and a spacious 
chancel and organ chamber. The style is Gothic, of late 
thirteenth century date. The walls are very substantial, and 
are constructed. with flintwork, with yellow brick quoins, 
reveals, and bands and patterns of brickwork. The principal 
windows have their heads filled in with Geometrical stone 
tracery of the style of the period chosen. The roof is covered 
avith red riles and others of darker colour, forming diagonal 
patterns. The combination of dark grey flint, yellow brick, 
white stone tracery and string-courses, together with a bright 
colouring of the roof, is most harmonious, and has been the 
admiration of the passers-by since its erection. 

A timber spire marks the division between the nave and 
the chancel ; it rises toa considerable height ; the lower portion 

‘which 1s of open timber-work is to be prepared for the reception 
of tubular bells. Convenient porches are placed to the south- 
west of the nave and to the south-east. Good sized choir and 
clergy vestries are placed to the north of the chancel, with a 
separate entrance porch. The heating chamber is constructed 
below the choir vestry, the system of heating adopted being 
low-pressure hot-water, with circulating pipes placed in cement 
channels covered by gratings. 

The effect of the interior is most striking ; in place of the 
‘usual stone piers and arches there are stout circular wood columns, 
with moulded capitals and bases, and a timber arcade, all of pitch 
pine. The roof is of the open timber kind, also of pitch pine, 
with curved ribs, braces and pendants. There is no clerestory, 
the transverse sections of the church forming three reversed 
\-shaped pieces, that covering the nave being proportionately 
higher than those covering the two aisles. The whole of the 
roof timbers and boarding are to be left plain to take their tone 
and colouring in course of time. The general aspect is light 
and open, and the view of the worshippers towards the chancel 
is free and uninterrupted. 

The church is provided with wide passages to nave and 
aisles, which are laid with red tiles finished with a dark 
border. The seats are of pitch pine, and have been shaped 
and made with a view to the comfort of the worshippers. The 
chancel floor is laid with marble mosaic of various tints, 
finished with a border of square tessere. The choir stalls, 
pulpit and prayer-desk are of oak, with some very effective 
carving and tracery. The lectern is a handsome specimen of 
Gothic brasswork. The accommodation is for 650 persons. 

Adjoining the church, and on the north side, is a parochial 
hall, with classrooms, kitchen and offices, which are now 
approaching completion. This building, being subservient 
to the church, is of simple design, but its eastern gable and 
porch, as seen in conjunction with the chancel, &c., of the 
church, form a very effective group. 

The cost of the church has been 4,0312., while the heating 
and fittings, including, valuable presents from friends, amount 
to 376/. The contract for the parochial hall is 680/. 

The church and hall were designed by the late Mr. E. P. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., the well-known church architect. Since 
his decease, which took place early in November last, the 
work has been carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
James Richardson (the late architect’s chief assistant), with the 
kindly help and suggestions of Mr. George Patrick, who has 
taken over the practice of the late Mr. Brock. The contract 
has been very successfully carried out by Mr. G. S. Parmenter, 
builder, of Braintree, Essex. é 

Among the list of splendid presents given to the church may 
be mentioned the reredos, by Rev. and Mrs. R. A. Pelly ; pulpit, 
communion-plate and furniture, by Mr. and Mrs. W. J, 
Armitage; brass lectern, by Mr. J. C. Holford ; organ, by 
Mrs, T. R. Armitage; choir stalls, by. Miss Alice Armitage ; 


font, by Mr. R. Armitage ; altar table, by Mrs. Von Braun ; 
pulpit desk, by Mrs. Gray ; reading desk, by Mr. H. B. Smith’; 
the communion table desks, by Mr. Casselton; and a set of 
tubular bells, by the Rev. and Mrs. A. Armitage. 


THE LATE EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A. 


N Sunday last Mr. Edward Armitage, R.A., one of the 
honorary retired Royal Academicians, died at Tunbridge 
Wells, from apoplexy and exhaustion following pneumonia. He 
was born in London on May 20, 1817, and was descended from 
an ancient Yorkshire family. Educated principally in France 
and Germany, in 1837 he entered the studio of Paul Delaroche 
in Paris, and it was his privilege to assist in the painting of the 
“Hémicycle” in the theatre of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
At Paris Mr. Armitage exhibited his first independent work, 
“ Prometheus Bound.” He gained a first-class prize of 300/. in 
the Cartoon Exhibition at Westminster Hall for his “ Landing 
of Julius Czesar in Britain.” In 1844 he was again a con- 
tributor to the exhibition of works in Westminster Hall, but was 
not fortunate enough to obtain a prize; but in 1845 and 1847 
carried off prizes of 2007. and 500/. respectively, the first for a 
cartoon and coloured design, “The Spirit of Religion,” and 
the second for an oil-picture, ‘“‘ The Battle of Meeanee,” which 
was purchased by Her Majesty. After a year's study 
at Rome he returned to England, and exhibited his first 
pictures at the Royal Academy in 1848—‘‘ Henry VIII. and 
Catherine Parr” and “The Death of Nelson”—and to the 
annual exhibitions of that body he had until a year or two 
since been a constant contributor. Although fine art was 
excluded from the International Exhibition of 1851, a painting 
by Mr. Armitage symbolic of Peace obtained admission, as 
an example of what could be done by a colour-maker’s 
products. In 1852 and 1854 his exhibits included “The 
Thames and its Tributaries” and “The Death of Marmion,” 
designs for frescoes which he subsequently executed in the 
upper waiting-hall at the Palace of Westminster. During 
the war with Russia he visited the Crimea, and upon his 
return produced two battle-pieces, “The Heavy Cavalry 
Charge at Balaclava” and “The Stand of the Guards at 
Inkerman,” which were a commission, and were not exhibited 
at the Royal Academy. In 1858 his one contribution to the 
Academy was entitled “ Retribution,” a colossal figure allegorical 
of the suppression of the Indian Mutiny and the punishment of 
the mutineers. Two other pictures painted about this time were 
also very successful—“ The Mother of Moses Hiding after 
Exposing her Child” and “ The Burial of a Christian Martyr 
in the Time of Nero.” The majority of his contributions to the 
Academy exhibitions were scriptural subjects, all marked by 
powerful composition and by a breadth of subject and boldness 
of treatment that largely atoned for a want of warmth in the 


colouring. His mural paintings include a series of noble figures — 


of Christ and His Twelve Apostles, executed for the apse of the 
Catholic Church of St. John at Islington, the design for which 
was exhibited at the Académy in 1860; “St. Francis and his 
Early Followers before Pope Innocent III.” in the same church, 
the design for which was exhibited the preceding year; and 
monochrome wall-paintings at University Hall, Gordon Square, 
designed as a memorial to the late Crabb Robinson, which 
were reproduced in Zhe Architect. The figures, thirty-four in 
number, are somewhat over life-size, and the composition is 
nearly 20 yards in length. In 1867 Mr. Armitage was elected 
an Associate, and in 1872 became Academician. In 1875 he 
was appointed Professor of Painting to the Academy. He 
exhibited in the same year his fine picture, “Julian the 
Apostate presiding at a Conference of Sectarians.” Two 
years since he retired from all active practice of his profession, 
and was placed on the list of retired R.A.’s. Of late years his 
principal contributions had been a large “Samson and the’ 
Lion,” an altar-piece in compartments representing the “Acts 
of Mercy,” “Sea Urchins,” “One of Raphael’s Models,” “ The 
Meeting of St. Francis and St, Dominic among the Ruins of 
Ancient Rome,” ‘‘A Real Centenarian,” “After the Circus,” 
‘“‘ Christian being lowered into the Catacombs,” “A Yachting 
Souvenir: Lunch in Mid-Channel,” “A Sphinx,” “ Miss 
A. S. Armitage,” and “A Moslem Doctrinaire.” Mr. 
Armitage was a fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
In the agitation which took place seven or eight years 
since for the reform of the Academy, Mr. Armitage, in 
reply to a request that he would affirm the principle that the 


juries for selecting and placing works of art must be elected — 


from and by the artists of the kingdom, replied that he was far 
from disapproving the principle set forth, provided that the 
proposers obtained either by purchase or as a loan from 
Government a suitable exhibition building. ‘‘ You would then,” 
said he, “be on the same footing as the Société des Artistes 
Frangais, who elect their own jury for the Salon.” 

Mr. Armitage was a yachtsman, having passed the Board: 
of Trade examination and obtained a master’s certificate. 
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MOSCOW CATHEDRAL. 


9 Baur special correspondent of the Zimes has given the 
following description of the building in which the 
Emperor and Empress of Russia were crowned on Tuesday :— 

The main body of the church is in form almost a perfect 
square, about 90 feet either way, having on three sides bare 
walls perforated by a few high narrow windows, resembling 
loopholes in a feudal castle. The arched ceiling, broken by 
three small cupolas with loophole windows, is supported by 
four tall pillars without capitals or other architectural orna- 
mentation. From floor to ceiling the walls and pillars are 
completely covered with archaic mural pictures, representing 
for the most part single figures of glorified saints and martyrs, but 
on the western wall appears a bolder artistic effort, in the shape 
of a colossal picture of the Last Judgment, possessing little 
merit from an artistic point of view, but extremely curious as 
illustrating certain old world traditional conceptions of things 
divine still held firmly by the common people. From a careful 
study of this picture alone one might write a treatise on the 
Russian popular beliefs. regarding the present religious duties 
and consequent future destinies of mankind. By the art critic 
these pictures, great and small, might be summarily dismissed 
by a single and by no means laudatory remark, and: even for the 
art historian they possess little interest. As Russian eccle- 
siastical art preserved with pious conservatism the stereotyped 
Byzantine forms of the ninth century and resisted successfully 
the humanising and beautifying influences of the Renaissance, 
it had no historical development, and it is impossible. to say 
from internal evidence to what period or school any particular 
work belongs. Still, as mural decorations the pictures produce 
a harmonious and not unpleasing effect. 

Turning now eastwards we have before us, stretching across 
from wall to wall and going right up to the ceiling, the mag- 
nificent iconostase—a richly gilt and freshly burnished metallic 
screen, rich in embossed, cloisonné and filigree work, in which 
-are embodied five rows of religious pictures. The four upper 
rows are ordinary conventional portraits of saints and martyrs 
like those on the walls, but separated from each other by gilded 
metallic work which serves as frames. The lowest row is com- 
posed of profoundly venerated icons adorned with diamonds, 
rubies, pearls and other jewels of priceless value. These 
sacred icons are venerated by the people not only on 

account of their religious character, in respect of which 
they are commonly called “miracle working,’ but also on 
account of their being associated with thrilling events in the 
national history which still live in the memory alike of the 
educated and uneducated classes, though they belong mostly to 
the old times of the Tartar domination, when the energetic 
Moscow dynasty which had its headquarters here in the well- 
fortified Kremlin gradually absorbed the other Russian 
(principalities, threw off the Tartar yoke, resisted the aggressions 
of the Roman Catholic Poles, and finally created the indepen- 


dent Tsardom of Muscovy. Before the iconostase hang five 


_ massive candelabra with tapers and numerous small lamps, and 
in the middle of it is the richly ornamented great door, which 
will be opened later, but which is at present closed, concealing 
the high altar immediately behind it . 

In ordinary times the body of the church is almost empty, 
containing no seats or other ecclesiastical furniture, and only a 
small part of the floor being occupied by tombs of much 
venerated personages and by two curiously-shaped seats on 
which, inthe olden time, used to sit during the religious 
services the Tsar of Muscovy and the Patriarch of the Russian 
Church. To-day these two thrones remain in their places 
facing the iconostase, but in other respects the aspect of the 
place is completely changed. The whole space, with the 
exception of a broad passage before the iconostase, from the 
southern to the northern door, is occupied by the temporary 
wooden constructions for the coronation. The space between 
the four great pillars, the lower portions of which are draped 
with crimson velvet fringed with gold, is filled up by a 
platform 7 feet or 8 feet from the ground, and approached 
by a flight of twelve steps directly opposite the great door of 
the iconostase. Flanking the steps are two smaller platforms 
on a somewhat lower level, the whole carpeted with crimson 
velvet and surrounded by a light gilded balustrade. On the 
higher platform facing the high altar are the thrones of the 
Emperor and Empress, surmounted by a canopy, and to the 
right of the imperial throne, facing northward and likewise 
under a canopy, is the throne of the Empress Dowager. All 
three thrones are armchairs of antique form, and have inte- 
resting historical associations. “That of the Emperor is covered 
with plaques of gold, in which are set many large roughly- 
cut jewels, mostly rubies, emeralds and turquoises, to the 
number, it is said, of nearly 2,000. It is usually called 
the throne of the Tsar Michael, the first ruler of the Romanoff 
dynasty, but according to the old records it belongs to an 
earlier period, having been sent as a present by a Shah of 
Persia to Ivan the Terrible. The throne of the young 
Empress, covered with plaques of ivory beautifully carved in 
bas-relief, was a gift of Pope Paul II. to the Tsar Ivan III. on 


the occasion of his marriage with a niece of the last Byzan- 
tine emperor. The Empress Dowager’s throne, not ‘unlike 
that of the Emperor in general appearance, is that of 
the Tsar Alexis, father of Peter the Great. It is orna- 
mented with nearly 1,000 diamonds and over 1,200 rubies 
together with many turquoises and pearls, while from the back 
rise an eagle of solid gold and statuettes in the same metal of 
St. Peter and St. Nicholas, the miracle worker. On the back 
of each throne is a dark crimson velvet cushion edged with 
gold and bearing in gold embroidery the monogram of its 
august occupant. The canopies are likewise of crimson velvet 
and gold, and are surmounted with black, orange and white. 
plumes. Round the platforms runs a narrow passage, beyond 
which, covered with scarlet cloth, are the places for the few 
who are allowed to be present without taking an active part in 
the ceremony. 


SSE 


ROMAN CITY AT SILCHESTER. 


E XCAVATIONS of the Roman. city at Silchester, on the 
~ borders of Berkshire and Hampshire, says the Daily 
Telegraph, are being carried on with renewed energy, under 
the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries and the personal 
direction of Mr. Herbert Jones. Since the beginning of May 
the trained workmen have, according to a statement issued by 
the Rev. Alan Cheales, made considerable progress, though 
hindered latterly by the extreme dryness of the weather. It is 
Insula XVI. which is now being explored. This lies imme- 
diately south of that in which last year two large houses, with 
grand pavements, were uncovered. At the north-east angle a 
small rectangular building has been opened up, with wall 
foundation denoting a place of some importance. Next to this 
has been found a house of the corridor type, of moderate 
dimensions, but with a very interesting hypocaust showing 
some unusual features, and the remains of what are believed to 
have been dyers’ workshops have also been disclosed. Amongst 
the more recent portable “finds” which have been sent to the 
Silchester Museum at Reading is a piece of Samian ware, 
having a man on horseback embossed on it, with a dog running 
beneath, the figure of the dog being, says Mr. Cheales, “ most 
spirited, Another sherd has another dog, which would be 
equally spirited were there enough left of him.” The ruins are 
1; mile in circumference, and the excavations—still far from 
complete—have been in progress since 1889. One of the most 
valuable treasures discovered was an earthenware pot contain- 
ing 253 silver denarii, ranging in date from Marc Antony 
(B.C. 40) to Severus (A.D. 211). 


TESSERZ. 
Colour in Painting. 


le? the principle which animates art gives rights and privilege 

to colour not its own; if from a medium it is raised to a 
representative of all; if what is claimed in vain by form and 
mind is fondly granted to colour; if it divert the public eye 
from higher beauties to be absorbed by its lures—then the art is 
degraded to a mere vehicle of sensual pleasure, an implement of 
luxury, a beautiful but trifling bauble, or a splendid fault. To 
colour, when its bland purity tinges the face nf innocence and 
sprouting life, or its magic charm traces in imperceptible 
transitions the forms of beauty ; when its warm and en- 
sanguined vigour stamps the vivid principle that animates 
full-grown youth and the powerful frame of manhood, or in 
paler gradations marks animal decline; when its varieties 
give truth with character to individual imitation, or its more 
comprehensive tone pervades the scenes of sublimity ‘and 
expression, and dictates the medium in which they ought to 
move to strike our eye in harmony—to colour, the florid 
attendant of form, the minister of the passions, the herald of 
energy and character, what eye, not tinged by disease or 
deserted by nature, 1efuses homage?. But of colour, when 
equally it overwhelms the forms of infancy, the milky germ of 
life and the defined lines of manhood and of beauty with lumpy 
pulp ; when, from the dresser of the Graces, it becomes the 
handmaid of deformity, and with their spoils decks her limbs, 
shakes hands with meanness, or haunts the recesses of 
loathsomeness and horror; when it exchanges flesh for roses 
and vigour for vulgarity; absorbs character and truth in hues of 
flattery, or changes thetone demanded by sublimity and pathos 
into a mannered medium of playful tints—of colour, the slave of 
fashion and usurper of propriety, if still its charms retain our 
eye, what mind, unseduced by prejudice or habit, can forbear 
to lament the abuse? 


Venetian Painting. _ 

Of the numerous followers of Titian the principal names are 
those of Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese, who possessed the full 
powers of their master, perhaps even greater in execution and 
colouring, but who fall infinitely beneath him in judgment and 
delicacy of taste. “Of all the extraordinary geniuses,” says 
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Vasari, “who have practised the art of painting, for wild, 
capricious, extravagant and fantastical inventions, for furious 
impetuosity and boldness in the execution of his works, there is 
none like Tintoretto ; his strange whimsies are even beyond 
extravagance, and his works seem to be produced rather by 
chance than in consequence of any previous design, as if 
he wanted to convince the world that the art was a trifle of 
the most easy attainment.” This criticism, though much 
too violent and severe in the main, as might be expected 
from a Florentine biographer, is not wholly inapplicable to all 
the Venetian painters, Titian alone excepted, for in their works 
it cannot be denied that we look in vain for that depth of 
thought and those comprehensive and elevated views of nature 
which dignify the productions of Rome and. Florence; their 
subjects are in general treated without regard to propriety of 
character, historic truth or the decorum and simplicity due to 
sacred and allegoric representation, and it is evident 
they considered the art as consisting of little more than 
those second-rate excellences which so eminently charac- 
terise their own school. Hence their grandest composi- 
tions seldom offer us- anything but important events dis- 
graced by mean and uncharacteristic agents and vulgarised 
by the introduction of puerile and ridiculous circumstances. 
Everything appears to be burlesqued—put in the wrong place 
or called by a wrong name. We have portrait for history, 
Turks’ heads for Apostles’, and Jews for Pagans. Fat, smirking 
damsels (the painters’ mistresses or those of their friends), 
flaunting and bridling in all the tawdry dresses and fashionable 
airs of the time, are indiscriminately christened Holy Virgins, 
Pharaoh’s daughters, Judiths, Rebeccas and Cleopatras, and 
black boys, dwarfs, dogs gnawing bones, cats and monkeys are 
not seldom obtruded on the spectator on the most solemn 
occasions as the principal objects in the piece. With all these 
defects such are the powers displayed in their works that many 
of those of a confessedly higher character would suffer con- 
siderably by being brought into comparison with them. It is 
to no purpose that we know this effect ought not to take place ; 
the eye is enthralled, and the understanding struggles 
in vain against the glowing harmony of their colour- 
ing, the illusive vivacity of their imagery and the sweep- 
ing rapidity of their execution, which, like the force 
of eloquence bear down all before them and often triumph over 
superior learning and truth. But though their style in general 
was properly calculated only for occasions of gaiety, frivolity 
and magnificence, they were not always unsuccessful in subjects 
of the grand and tragic kind. In the famous picture of the 
Crucifixion, by Tintoretto, the ominous, terrific and ensanguined 
hue of the whole, the disastrous twilight that indicates some 
more than mortal suffering, electrifies the spectator at the first 
glance, and is such an instance of the powerful application of 
colouring to expression as has probably never been exceeded, 
except by Rembrandt in the bloodless, heart-appalling hue 
spread over his Belshazzar’s Vision of the Handwriting on the 
Wall. 
Decline of Greek Painting. 

The causes of the decline of painting in Greece are very 
evident. The political revolutions with which it was convulsed, 
and the various dynastic changes which took place after the 
death of Alexander, were perhaps the principal obstacles to 
any important efforts of art; the intelligent and higher classes 
of the population, upon whom painters chiefly depend, being to 
a great extent engrossed by politics or engaged in war. 
Another influential cause was that the public buildings were 
already rich in works of art, almost even to the exhaustion of 
the national mythology and history, and the new rulers found 
the transfer of works already renowned a more sure and a more 
expeditious method of adorning their public halls and palaces 
than the more tardy and hazardous alternative of requiring 
original productions from contemporary artists. The conse- 
quence was that the artists of those times were under the 
necessity of trying other fields of art, of attracting attention by 
novelty and variety. Thus rhyparography, pornography and all 
the lower classes of art attained the ascendency and became 
the characteristic styles of the period. Yet during the early 
part of this period of decline, from about B.c. 300 until the 
destruction of Corinth by Mummius, B.C. 146, there were still 
several names which upheld the ancient glory of Grecian paint- 
ing, but subsequent to the conquest of Greece by the Romans, 
what was previously but a gradual and scarcely sensible decline 
then became a rapid and a total decay. In the lower descrip- 
tions of painting which prevailed in this period, Pyreicus was 
pre-eminent,;.he was termed Rhyparographos on account of 
the mean quality of his subjects. He belonged to the class of 
genre painters or “ peintres du genre bas,” as the French term 
them. Pyreicus, says Pliny, painted barbers’ shops and cobblers’ 
Stalls, shell-fish, eatables of all sorts and the like ; and although 
a humble walk, he excelled so greatly that he obtained the 
highest fame, and his small pictures were more valuable than 
the greatest works of many masters ; in execution few surpassed 
him. Pornography or obscene painting, which, in the time 
of the Romans was practised with the grossest license, 
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prevailed especially at no particular period in Greece, but was 
apparently tolerated to a considerable extent at all times. 
Parrhasius, Aristides, Pausanias, Nicophanes, Chaerephanes, 
Arellius and a few others are mentioned as having made 
themselves notorious for this species of license. Of the few 
painters who still maintained the dignity of the dying art the 
following may be mentioned :—Mydon, of Soli; Nealces, 
Leentiscus and Timanthes, of Sicyon; Arcesilaus, Erigonus. 
and Pasias of uncertain country ; and Metrodorus, of Athens, 
equally eminent as painter and as philosopher. The school of 
Sicyon, to which the majority of the distinguished painters of 
this period belonged, is expressly mentioned by Plutarch as 
the only one which still retained any traces of the purity and 
the greatness of style of the art of the renowned ages. It 
appears to have been still active in the time of Aratus, about 
250 B.C., who seems to have instilled some of his own enter- 
prising spirit into the artists of his time. Aratus was a great 
lover of the. arts, but this did not hinder him from destroying 
the portraits of the “ Tyrants of Sicyon ;” one only, and that. 
but partially, was saved. 


Leonardo da Vinci. 

If it be true that “one science only will one genius fit,” 
what shall we say to the man who, master of all mental and all 
bodily perfections, equally excelled in painting, poetry, sculp- 
ture, architecture, chemistry, anatomy, mathematics and philo- 
sophy ; who renders credible all that has been related of the 
admirable Crichton, who attempted everything and succeeded 
in every attempt; who, sailing round the world of:art and 
science, touched at every port and brought home something of 
value ‘from each? This was the glery of Leonardo and this. 
was also his weakness, for, equally in love with grandeur and. 
littleness, beauty and deformity, character and caricature, he. 
bestowed his attention on them all by turns, and soared or 
dived as the caprice of the moment directed. His genius, 
however, gave the death-blow to flatness and insipidity by the 
invention of that deep tone of colour, strength ot shadow and 
bold rilievo which, afterwards carried to perfection, enchants 
us in the dreams of Correggio and electrifies us in the mysteri- 
ous visions of Rembrandt. Less profoundly learned in design, 
less lofty and comprehensive in conception than his great rival 
and contemporary Michel Angelo, his celebrated cartoon of the: 
Horsemen contending for a Standard is, nevertheless, one of 
the noblest inventions in the whole circle of modern art ; it 
evinces a singular boldness and fertility of imagination by the 
display of: every attitude of the human body on horseback in 
the various actions of striking, pulling, thrusting, warding and. 
evading a blow, combined with a felicity and energy at once 
picturesque, interesting and surprising ; the whole is animated, 
every part is in motion, and we witness by turns the collected 
coolness of true courage, the devouring malevolence of rage, 
the contending emotions of hope and fear, the exultation of 
assured victory and the despairing gasp of inevitable death. 
The horses, conceived with the fire of a true poet and executed 
with the science of an anatomist, rear and plunge into the” 
battle with a fury equal to that of their riders ; in short, this. 
composition was altogether unexampled at the time and un- 
rivalled for ages after, till it suggested to Rubens the first hint 
for those magnificent groups of horses and figures in his battles 
of the Amazons and of Constantine and Maxentius, and for 
those astonishing masses of men and animals in commotion,, 
his huntings of the lion, the tiger, the crocodile and the hippo- 
potamus. There is no possibility of calculating what such a 
man as Leonardo da Vinci may have lost by his versatility and 
want of perseverance. With such comprehension and such 
invention he might, doubtless, instead of furnishing hints and 
pointing out the promised land to others, have taken possession 
of it himself and carried the principles of chiaroscuro and 
grouping to perfection. As it is, his works are, comparatively,. 
of little value, the greater part of them (the celebrated Last 
Supper at Milan included) having been left in an imperfect 
state. Ofnumerous volumes written by him on arts and science, 
one only, a treatise on painting, is at present in circulation ; 
and by this alone, were there no other proofs, might the extra- 
ordinary extent of his capacity and the eagerness of his research 
be justly estimated ; for though confused and unconnected, in 
some parts obscure, and in others trifling, it is, nevertheless, 
one of the best elementary works on the art extant, 


; Mannerism in Painting. 

Mannerists may be divided into three classes. Ist. Those 
who never consult nature but at second hand; only see her 
through the medium of some prescription, and fix her to the: 
test of a peculiar form. 2nd. Those who persevere to look for 
her, or to place her on a spot where she cannot be found,. 
some individual one or analogous models. 3rd. Those who,. 
without ascending to the principle, content themselves with. 
jumbling together an aggregate of style and model, tack 
deformity to beauty and meanness to grandeur. Of all taste 
the standard lies in the middle between extravagance and 
scantiness ; the best becomes a flaw, if carried to an extreme: 


) or indiscriminately applied. The Apollo, the Hercules of Glycom 
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and the figure misnamed Gladiator are each models of style in 
their respective classes ; but their excellence would become a 
flaw if indiscriminately applied to the distinct demand of differ- 
ent subjects, Neither the Apollo, the Hercules, nor the 
‘Gladiator can singly supply the forms of a Theseus, Meleager 
or Achilles, any more than the heroes on Monte Cavallo theirs. 
it must, however, be owned that he would commit a more 
venial error, and come nearer-to the form we require in the 
Achilles of Homer, who should substitute the form of the 
Apollo or Hercules with the motion of the Gladiator to the real 
form, than he who should copy him from the best individual 
he could meet with. The reason is clear—there is a greater 
analogy between their form and action and that of Achilles 
than between him and the best model we know alive. From 
the same principle, he who in a subject of pure history would 
attempt to introduce the generic and patriarchal forms in the 
‘Capella Sistina would become ludicrous by the excess of con- 
trast, for to him the organic characteristics of national pro- 
portion are little less essential than to the draughtsman of 
natural history or the portrait painter. The skull of an European, 
though tinged with African hues, will not assimilate with the 
legitimate skull of a negro, nor can the foot of Meleager, or 
even of the Laocoon, ever be exchanged for that of a Mongol 
or Chinese; and he has probably mistaken his information 
who fancies that the expression, gait and limbs of the Apollo 
‘can find their counterpart on the Appalachian mountains, or are 
related to the unconquered tribes of Florida. The least pardon- 
able of all mannerists appears to-be-he who applies to mean- 
ness to furnish him with the instruments to dignity and 
grandeur, He who relies for all upon his model should treat 
no other subject but his model; and even the extravagant 
forms and caricatures of Goltzius seduced by Spranger are pre- 
ferable to those of Albert Diirer or Caravaggio, though recom- 
mended by the precision of the one and the chiaroscuro of the 
other, when applied toa pure heroic or symbolic subject; for 
though eccentric and extreme, they are eccentricities and 
extremes of the great style, in which meanness of conception is 
of all other blemishes the least excusable. 


Royal Patronage of Art in France. 


Francis I. loved art as royalty ever loves it—as the instru- 

_ ent to promote the glory of hisreign. Hecourted its embrace 
in a princely manner, and, as far as a despotic sovereign can be, 
was sincere in welcoming it into his kingdom. He could not 
personally create taste or diffuse knowledge, but he could make 
art the fashion. Like his contemporary, Charles V. of Spain, 
he protected artists, and liberally paid for their works, leaving 
them freedom of choice in their labours. The result was that 
France came into the possession of some noble works, isolated 
‘specimens of art, without any general spread of correct taste. 
The civil and religious wars that succeeded the reign of 
Francis I. diverted the national mind towards sterner objects, 
and it was not until the accession of Louis XIV. that the 
nation, consolidated and peaceful under one sovereign, had an 
opportunity to give rein to its zesthetic desires. Unfortunately 
‘for art, freedom, was not only wholly at an end, but as com- 
plete a despot as ever cursed the human race was on the throne. 
Some men, like Nero, are tyrants from instinctive impulses. 
Some debauch kingdoms, like Charles II. of England, from 
weaknesses and follies. Others are stern or cruel from circum- 
stances or necessity, like Peter the Great and Cromwell ; but 
it was reserved for Louis XIV. to be a despot from principle. 
With him vices or foibles were foisted into the rank of virtues, 
To be a great king he degraded himself into a great sham. If 
he subdued his passions in public it was a tribute not to the 
‘dignity of human nature, but to the magnanimity of the 
sovereign, His entire reign, whether as libertine or bigot, was 
a libel upon humanity ; false in its conception and false in its 
execution. It would be easy to trace the after miseries of 
France to the corruptions incident upon such a systematic 
perversion of human truth and dignity, but fortunately we 
have only to do with its influence upon art. To such a ruler 
‘the Renaissance was a miracle. It administered equally to his 
pride of state and sensual longings, surrounding him with 
luxury and feeding his vanity through a thousaad deceptive 
channels. Under the full effect of its seductive influences it is 
no matter of surprise that he forgot his humanity in his 
sovereignty. He lived.a lie. Consequently, what was false and 
mean was congenial food. The heathenism and sensualism 
of the Renaissance rioted without control during his reign. 
Do you doubt this assertion? Go into the Renaissance courts 
-of the Louvre and the sculpture galleries of the past century ; 
-count the heathen statues and classical subjects there displayed ; 
number those that have their origin in Christian faith ; where 
you will find one of the latter you will find twenty of the 
former. But this is not all, Examine their treatment and 
penetrate their spirit. When Christianity is attempted it ends 
in grimace. When heathenism is copied it runs into sensualism. 
It becomes a parody upon the worst spirit of Greek and Roman 
art. It could not be otherwise. The artists believed not in 


.in many instances complete burlesques. 


these things ; they worked from fashion and not from inspira- 
tion, Their art is essentially false, because the social fabric 
was all false. Its ruling feeling was licentiousness. Look upon 
the statues of royal princesses. To which is the eye mostly 
directed? To a face void of elevated expression, a bosom 
heaving with passion, or a_ half-draped leg pleading its 
voluptuousness? The spirit of the subject and artist is alike 
sensual. _Turn to the classical department. What are its 
characteristics? Harmony, repose, the quiet beauty of Greek 
art, in which lay its real strength? On the contrary, we find 
violent muscular action, theatrical positions, form without souls, 
and a mechanical finish which painfully calls for admiration. 
There is more of colossal grandeur in the diminutive bronze 
models of Michel Angelo of the statues of Might and Day, 
Morning and Twilight, from which the originals were made 
for the Chapel of the Medici at Florence, than in the whole 
range of kindred French art ; there is more of vigour and 
grace to be seen in Benvenuto Cellini’s bronze Dzana, cast for 
Francis I. to adorn one of the palace gates at Fontainebleau, 
than in all the other modern classical subjects of the gallery ; 
and in Buonarotti’s unfinished block of the Pr7soner, rough 
hewn as it is, one sees more evidence of power and soul than 
in the productions of all the French scuiptors combined. 


Fan Vaulting. 


We may fix the introduction of fan vaulting in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century. The first work of considerable 
span is the Dean’s Chapel at Canterbury, annexed to the 
north-western transept. This is the known work of Prior 
Goldston the First, who was elected in 1449, and died in 1468. 
In the Obituary the chapel is described as having a stone vault 
of elaborate construction :—‘ Capellam cum testudine lapidea 
valde artificiosd.”. The work of St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor proceeded through a long series of years, and its 
principal vault is not a fan vault, but the side aisles have small 
fans, and the central compartment or crossing also has a 
genuine fan vault of large size, erected in 1528. The great 
works of known date, namely, the central tower of Canterbury, 
King’s College Chapel, Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, 
and Bath Abbey Church, are all about 1500. 


Arabesques. 


This species of ornament was not known in Rome till near 
the time of Augustus, when it is probable they were introduced 
from Alexandria, for Vitruvius, who lived at this period, speaks 
of them with the expression “ Audacia 4gyptiorum in pictura,” 
as novel introductions into Rome. The Romans loved the 
arts from the opportunities they afforded them of displaying 
their riches and of gratifying their love for splendour and 
magnificence. This disposition introduced by degrees a 
greater latitude in their composition, and which became more 
and more costly in their materials and varied in their designs, 
such as the most showy flowers and beautiful foliages delicately 
and agreeably entwined, and figures springing from the calices 
of flowers. The ornaments upon many antique Greek vases, 
upon the walls of Herculaneum, the ruins of the Baths of Titus 
at Rome, Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, the palace of Diocletian, 
the edifices of Pompeii and others are among the most elegant 
ancient examples of this species of decoration. In spite 
of the censures of Vitruvius and Pliny, arabesques not 
only prevailed but increased in Rome down to the 
last edifices of the lower ages. They have also been dis- 
covered in Gothic buildings, in mosaics and in pavings, in all 
varieties of exuberant, unrestrained ornaments. The Arabians, 
in giving their name to these works, in which they so much 
excelled, carried the style to all the perfection to which it was 
susceptible. Yet, from the restrictions of their religion, which 
prohibited the introduction of men, women and animals, they 
are inferior in variety and beauty to those of the ancients. 
The arabesque of the Goths, or, as it has been called, the 
arabotedescho, was more exaggerated but less elegant. A 
novel mixture of Christian and Pagan subjects rendered them 
These defects, and 
the consequent discredit brought upon it and upon the style of 
architecture it was intended to embellish, caused it to decline 
till the discovery of the ruins of ancient art, which presented 
the purest models, restored the taste of this wild and romantic 
species of ornament and of the arts in general. Raphael per- 
ceived in the style of the arabesque a gaiety and freedom of 
style that would soften the arid, stiff manner of his predecessors 
and contemporaries, and therefore employed it in the decora- 
tion of his grandest works, No painter has since employed it 
with such taste as Raphael, and the only good modern 
arabesques are of this great artist’s school. One of his most 
admired compositions in this style is the fine allegory of the 
Seasons, with an arabesque which represents the ages of life 
under the forms of Parce. After the death of Raphael 
arabesque degenerated in Italy, both in design and execution, 
till at last it changed both its forms and proportions. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE Charity Commissioners have come to a decision about 
the Trinity Almshouses, which the Corporation of Trinity 
House proposed to demolish. The reasons offered, as will 
be remembered, were the insanitary condition of the build- 
ings, which would require considerable expenditure before 
they were safe for habitation; the indifference of the 
beneficiary class to the almshouses, and the increase of 
income for pensions which would arise if the almshouses 
were not retained. The Charity Commissioners say they 
are guided in dealing with applications of the kind by the 
judgment given by Mr. Justice CuiTty in the case of the 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. The grounds upon 
which the abolition of almshouses will as a general rule be 
sanctioned by the Commissioners are therefore insufficiency 
of endowment and failure of trusts, ¢.g. through want of 
qualified objects. But it does not appear that any one of the 
conditions is satisfied in the scheme for the abolition of the 
Trinity Almshouses. In addition to the special endow- 
ments the Corporation of Trinity House administer large 
funds which are available for. like purposes, and the total 
income so available is more than sufficient to maintain the 
almshouses efficiently without trenching on the system of pen- 
sions. Nor is there any lack of suitably qualified candidates 
whoare willing to enter an almshouse. Moreover, the mainten- 
ance of almshouses was an essential function of the Corpora- 
tion at the earliest period of its history of which there is any 
authentic record. After a careful consideration of all the 
circumstances the Commissioners are therefore of opinion 
that a sufficient case is not made out for any material reduc- 
tion in the number of the existing almshouses. They arte, 
however, disposed to think that the position and character 
of the fourteen houses appropriated to Gricc’s almswomen, 
and standing at the extreme north of the site, would justify 
their removal upon such terms as to secure suitable houses 
for the present inmates and their successors. The Com- 
missioners will be prepared to consider in concert with the 
Corporation fhe details of a scheme for effecting this pur- 
pose, and for the general regulation and consolidation of 
the various trusts which now affect the almshouses of the 
Corporation. . The almshouse rebuilding fund might with 
advantage be included in such a scheme, provision. being 
made for its application primarily for the purpose of a repair 
fund. The Trinity Almshouses are therefore safe, and it 
will be necessary to bring them into a habitable condition 
as demanded by the local authorities. The precedent will 
also be advantageous and save similar buildings from 
destruction, for the Charity Commissioners are bound by 
their declaration, that insufficiency of endowment and 
failure of trusts must be proved before abolition is sanc- 
tioned. 


Ir is noteworthy to find Dr. WiLL1amM ANDERSON, who 
for more than forty years has conducted large engineering 
establishments, advocating the extension of co-operative 
production to building, railway and dock construction and 
other branches of industry. As Director-General of 
Ordnance Factories he was invited to open the Co-opera- 
tive Exhibition at Woolwich, and on that occasion he 
suggested -a development of the principle. All building 
and engine.iing works which are carried out by limited 


liability con panies are examples of co-operation, but what 


Dr. ANDERSON means, we suppose, is having the share- 
holders occupied as workmen or overseers. The contest 
which is now being waged by the builders’ workmen in 
London does not promise well for contracts entered into 
with workmen. ‘They are ready to abandon work for a 
trifle, and that disposition is not advantageous when 
difficulties have to be encountered in construction. On 
the undertakings of the London County Council the work- 
men are as much masters as they could be on co-operative 
works, and even the works committee are forced to admit 
that the results are not always satisfactory. In Paris there is 
co-operation, but apparently the contracts entered into are 
mainly for municipal works. French architects and 
engineers are not partial to the system. In Paris there are 
more facilities for co-operative work, since separate con- 
tracts are commonly let for the different trades. General 
contracts with co-operative societies could.not be carried 

ut, for there is tou much jealousy among trades to allow of 


an acceptable division of profits or losses. Nor can it be said . 
that co-operation is an advantage for workmen who rank as 

outsiders. LECLERC’s men in Paris are as severe to the non-' 
co-operators as BriGGs’s men in the colliery distriet, and it is’ 
exceedingly difficult to enter the inner circle of dividend’ 
receivers from without. 


WirH the exception of the British Museum’s, the largest. 
collection of ancient helmets in Europe is to be found in. 
the residence of the Baron Von LipPpERHEIDE in Berlin. They. 
number forty-seven, which is seven less than are to be seen. 
in Bloomsbury. Naples, with all its gladiatorial wealth, 
has only forty-seven, the Louvre has thirty-four, the Biblio- 
theque Nationale twenty-three, the Etruscan Museum, 
Florence, twenty-one, the Berlin Antiquarium fifteen, and. 
the Museo Gregoriano, Rome, the Petersburg Museum 
and the Karlsruhe Museum have fourteen each. The. 
Baron’s collection contains Greek helms which probably; 
belong to the sixth century before the Christian era. There 
are Etruscan helmets almost as old, and others of various: 
periods until the third century B.c. ‘Two Roman helmets’ 
are of a late type, having protection pieces for the cheeks. 
In them bronze and iron are combined. — 3 


THE Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. has. 
suffered a loss by the sudden. death of one of the vice- 
presidents for Leinster, the Rev. DENis Murpuy. At the- 
last election for president of the Society, the contest was: 
between him and Mr. THomas Drew. He surpassed all: 
the members in versatility. As an archeologist he‘ was 
guided by a severe logic, which was also manifested in’ 
his historical writings. It was generally believed in Dublin’ 
that if a distinguished stranger wished for information 
about the antiquities, history, or the geology of Ireland, he 
was advised to have recourse to the learned Jesuit. As 
became a member of his order, the greater part of his 
life was employed in teaching. He was born in 1833, and 
his early training was in ‘Jesuit colleges in England, 
Germany and Spain. On his return to Ireland he was 
appointed a professor. He wrote several books on Irish 
history, in which he was the opponent of many national 
prejudices, and edited reprints of old Irish manuscripts. 
When it was found necessary to adopt energetic measures 
to preserve the Irish Catholic University from dissolution, 
the control was entrusted to the Jesuits, and Father 
Murpuy was placed in a responsible position. 'He was 
loyal in his services to the new Royal University, which 
was intended for the benefit of students of all religions, and 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was a tribute to his services 
for intermediate education. Father MurpHy’s career was a 
confutation of those who imagine that archeology interferes 
with the active duties of everyday life, for his study of the 
past only seemed to make him more alert as a professor 
and an organiser. From his letters it might be easily 
supposed he was pre-eminently a man of business, and in 
all his ways there was a regard for system which does not 
commonly characterise clergymen. 


THE late M. CeRNUSCHI, who was more of a Parisian 
than many of the natives, has not left his valuable paintings. 
to the city he loved. Besides his house in the . Rue 
Velasquez, which is to become a museum, he has bequeathed 
to Paris his Oriental collection. But that is a gift worthy 
of a king, for some of the objects are unique, especially 
examples of cloisonné and bronzes, céladon vases and 
pieces in lacquer. In the drawers will be found a collec- 
tion of sword hilts and metallic mirrors. The collections 
will have to be arranged before they can be shown to the 
public, and that operation will occupy several weeks. 
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Hoygones. 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,” —HazxitrT, 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


WEEK or two ago a copy of the “Bayeux Tapestry,” 
A which is intended for presentation to the town of 
Reading, was submitted for inspection to Her Majesty. The 
circumstance shows that the interest of the so-called tapestry is 
not diminished, and with the facilities for reproduction offered 
by schools for art needlework we may expect it will be more 
often employed for decoration. Much of the importance 
attached to the work arises from the belief that the “tapestry ” 
was executed by Queen Matilda and her handmaidens. An 
opposite theory was several years ago upheld by one of the 
most learned of the archzologists of Normandy, the Abbé de 
la Rue, in an essay of which the following is a translation :— 

It is now a considerable time since the republic of letters 
became acquainted with the ancient monument of em- 
broidery representing the conquest of England by the 
Normans, which had been for many ages preserved in the 
cathedral of Bayeux. Montfaucon, in his “ Monuments of the 
French Monarchy,” and Lancelot in his “ Memoirs” published 
among those of the Academy of Inscriptions, and Ducarel 
in his “ Anglo-Norman Antiquities,” have commented more or 
less on this piece of tapestry, a work at once precious with 
respect to our civil history and the fine arts. 

A new degree of publicity has been given to this curious 
monument by exposing it for some months to the inhabitants 
of the French capital, and in the course of this exhibition it 
was examined by the antiquaries with considerable atten- 
tion. Some of these, adopting the opinions of Lancelot and 
Montfaucon, have ascribed it to Matilda, the queen of 
William I., whilst others have regarded it as a monument 
_ of a posterior time. It remains therefore to ascertain which 

of these opinions is the most probable, and it appears to me 
that the discussion of this question more particularly belongs 
to the natives of Normandy, for if the tapestry be really 
interesting, who ought to be better acquainted with it than its 
present proprietors? And, inasmuch as their ancestors have 
achieved the memorable actions which it records, is it not 
more immediately from them that the /zfera¢i of Europe have a 
claim to expect every kind of information that may conduce to 
throw light on it? Under this impression therefore it is that I 
have taken upon me to make some researches concerning the 
works of art that were given by Duke William and his wife to 
the principal churches in the diocese of Bayeux—that is to say, 
to the cathedral and to the two abbeys which they founded at 
Caen. If they-should perchance invalidate the authority of 
two such celebrated antiquaries as Montfaucon and Lancelot, 
it will be because no authority whatever can prevail against 
truth. Men too often indulge in conjecture, and consequently 
bewilder themselves, whilst truth, the daughter of time, 
remains in the shade; but when she is developed to mankind 
opinions vanish, authorities fall to the ground, and truth, 
bursting forth in all her brilliancy, remains immovably fixed 
upon the ruins of various systems. 

Most of the Norman historians, that is to say, Ordericus 
Vitalis, William of Jumieges, William of Poitiers and Robert 
Du Mont, attest the foundation of the two abbeys at Caen by 
William I. and his wife. They speak of the rich inheritances 
and the precious donations conferred on these monasteries, 
but they have not been sufficiently explicit to enable us to form 
any judgment of the nature or value of these gifts; and yet, 
without the aid of the Norman writers whose works have been 
printed, we may perhaps be enabled to acquire more informa- 
tion from those authors who still remain unpublished. 

In a manuscript copy of the “ History of Normandy ” by 
William of Jumieges, preserved in the Harleian collection in the 
British Museum, there is, at the end of this historian, a pretty 
circumstantial account of the death of William the Conqueror 
in 1087. The author is not named, but to judge from the age 
of the MS. he may have lived in the twelfth century. He 
exhibits the duke on his death-bed, surrounded by his brother 
Robert, the archbishop of Rouen, with several of his suffragans, 
his chancellor and his physician. The historian states that 


Duke William, being greatly attached to his brother, and | 


having the utmost confidence in him, commanded him to 
. assemble his chamberlains and direct them to lay before him 
an account of the precious contents of his treasury, which con- 
sisted, says he, of crowns, armour, vases, books and sacerdotal 
ornaments. After this account had been taken, the dying 


prince particularised what he intended should be given to the 
Church and to the poor, and what he bequeathed to his 
children. 

But in the course of the above narration we find no details 
concerning what was to be bestowed on the Church or on the 
poor; the author particularises nothing ; he simply states that 
the testator bequeathed a crown, a sword and a sceptre of gold, 
enriched with precious stones to his second son William, who 
succeeded him on the throne of England. 

We have no reason, however, to regret that the historian 
has been so brief concerning the above legacies ; and first 
because, in the view that he has given of the prince’s treasures, 
the tapestry which is the object of our notice does not occur ; 
and again, because the legacies that he has specified are not 
accurately stated. 

He has affirmed, for example, that the Conqueror be- 
queathed to his second son his sceptre, sword and crown ; 
but on consulting the ‘‘ Neustria Pia” I find a deed of exchange 
between William Rufus and the monastery of Caen, from 
which it appears (1) that Duke William on his death-bed 
bequeathed to the abbey of St. Stephen the crown which he 
wore at church on solemn festivals, his sceptre, his royal staff, 
a cup made of some precious stone, candelabra of gold and all 
the royal ornaments appertaining to the crown. (2) That King 
William II. negotiated concerning all these articles with the 
monks of St. Stephen, and that he gave them in exchange the 
lordship of Coker, in the county of Somerset. Now, although 
the king has put his signature to this deed, which is witnessed 
by the bishop and barons of his court, a severe critic might be 
disposed to regard it as a suspicious instrument, because the 
death of the Conqueror is dated in 1088, whereas it happened 
in 1087 ; but surely we ought not to cavil with respect to an 
error which necessarily belongs either to the copyist or the 
printer ; for who could be better acquainted with the precise 
time of the Conqueror’s death than they who had been the 
witnesses of it ; and how, therefore, could they have been mis- 
taken on this occasion ? 

It will perhaps be imagined that the above exchange was’ 
completed, and that we are about to pursue the royal orna- 
ments of William thus deposited in the hands of his second 
son, but this is not the case. The prince last named died in 
1100, and the crown and royal ornaments were still in the 
possession of the monks of Caen under the reign of his brother, 
Henry I. We have several charters of this king which attest 
that it was he who made the exchange with the monks. He 
refused to give them the lordship of Coker promised by his 
brother, but he confirmed to them that of Brideton, in the 
county of Dorset ; “and this,” as he said, ‘‘ because the monks 
have restored to me the crown and royal ornaments which my 
father bequeathed to them on his death-bed ;” “pro corona 
ceeterisque ornamentis eidem coronz adjacentibus, que pater 
meus moriens predicto dimisit Sancto Stephano.” 

Let me be permitted to observe in this place that the deed 
of exchange of William Rufus and the charters of Henry I., 
his brother, are not at variance with each other. The first is 
signed by the king and a great many English bishops and 
barons. It was, therefore, executed in England, but as one 
of the objects exchanged was in Normandy, the exchange was 
agreed on and signed, but never consummated. In the interval 
necessary for delivery of the royal ornaments the king died. 
Every one knows that he was slain when hunting by the 
carelessness of one of his courtiers ; afterwards, Henry I., his 
successor, completed the exchange, and this very simple 
explanation, founded upon history, ought to remove every 
doubt that might be raised concerning the diplomatic in- 
struments prepared by the two princes for the same purpose. 
Besides this, Duke Richard Coeur de Lion, in a charter con- 
cerning the priory of Frampton, a cell belonging to the abbey 
of St. Stephen at Caen, recites the deed of exchange made by 
his grandfather Henry I., and confirms it. Every doubt, 
therefore, on this head is thus dissipated. 

We now clearly perceive that the royal ornaments reverted 
to the crown of England by an authentic convention between 
the Conqueror’s children and the monks of Caen to whom he 
had bequeathed them ; but we nowhere find that the tapestry 
of the church of Bayeux made any part of the agreement. The 
deed of exchange of William Rufus specifies all the articles, 
and that which we are in quest of is not to be found among 
them. The charters of Henry I. only mention the crown, 
and the royal ornaments belonging to it, Aro corond, &c., and it is 
not easy to perceive how a piece of tapestry more than 200 feet in 
length could form part of the ornaments of the prince’s person. 
Besides, even though we should suppose that it did make a 
part of them, which is not to be admitted, it would still remain 
to be proved that Henry I. afterwards gave it to the church of 
Bayeux, which has not been done. In such a case it would be 
necessary to argue that out of pure caprice he redeemed it from 
one church to bestow it on another ; that, in opposition to his 
father’s testament, which had directed that this representation 
of his victories should decorate the spot where his ashes were 
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to lie, the son had thought fit to snatch away, as one may 
term it, this monument so peculiarly adapted to ornament his 
tomb. All these suppositions, therefore, instead of being natural 
are clashing and offensive ; they are, moreover, injurious to the 
memory of Henry I., who expended great sums of money in 
erecting over the Conquerors body a monument that was 
worthy of him. 

Let us now take an historical view of the cathedral of 
Bayeux. Duke William and his court assisted at the dedica- 
tion of itin 1077. If the tapestry had been then finished here 
was a singular opportunity to have made a donation of it ; but 
it nowhere appears to have been done at this time. Two 
MSS. of the thirteenth century, entitled “ Leges et Con- 
suetudines Sanctz Baiocensis Ecclesiz,” which are in my own 
library, have given many important details concerning the 
history of this cathedral, but when they mention the right of 
the bishop and canons in the forest of Ele, the author, who was 
himself one of the dignitaries of the church, says that this forest 
was bestowed on them by the Conqueror on the day of its 
dedication ; and that, as atoken of delivery of seisin, he placed 
and left upon the altar the helmet that he then wore surmounted 
with a crown of gold. 

Nothing, therefore, has 
tapestry. : 

The majestic cathedral of Bayeux, erected at a vast expense 
and consecrated with so much pomp, did notlong exist. In the 
year 1106, after a tedious siege, Henry I. took the city by 
assault from Duke Robert, his brother. He had in his pay a 
great number of foreigners, whom the length of the siege had 
much irritated; he stood in need of their assistance to subju- 
gate Caen and the rest of Normandy, and to attach these 
persons to him he promised them the pillage of Bayeux, and 
he kept his word. But the soldiers were not contented with 
the plunder ; they set fire to the city, and what had escaped 
their ravages perished in the flames. 

If the tapestry had then existed in the treasury of the 
cathedral it would in all probability have been consumed in the 
general conflagration, Our Norman historians have preserved 
no details of this historical event, but nearly all of them wrote 
under the reign of the author of the calamity; they might, 
therefore, have thought fit to exculpate his memory on this 
occasion, and it has often happened that a sovereign prince has 
checked the pen of the historians whom he governed. 

But although despotism may, generally speaking, arrest the 
progress of the graving-tool of history, it is equally true that 
there is oftentimes to be found some unfortunate victim of its 
influence who fears nothing and risks everything. A canon of 
Bayeux, named Serlon Parisy, whose goods had been pillaged 
and his house set on fire, mocking the victor’s hatred, and 
sitting, as one might say, upon the very ashes of the city, 
composed a poem of 4oo lines on its misfortunes. This work, 
in Latin rhyme, according to the taste of the time, is preserved 
among the Cotton MSS. inthe British Museum. Let us then 
consult this eye-witness. It would be needless to state what 
he has said concerning the beauty of the bishop’s palace, 
constructed by Odo, the Conqueror’s brother, or concerning the 
houses of the canons and the various hotels of opulent 
individuals. All was pillaged or burned; even the ducal palace, 
which was placed within the citadel, was committed to the 
flames. But what is worthy to be mentioned, and what the 
poet has recorded, the cathedral itself and ten other churches 
were also destroyed by fire. 


yet occurred relating to the 


Hac fuit usta die sacra virginis aula Maric, 
Templaque bis quina simili periere ruina. 


_ That these temples were pillaged before they were burned 
is also an incontestable fact. Dr. Stukeley has published some 
account of an ancient silver plate or basin, found in the year 
1729 in Risley Park in the county of Derby. Round a basso- 
relievo that ornaments the bottom of it is this inscription in 
uncial letters, “ Exuperius episcopus dedit ecclesize Bagiensi.” 
I set aside the conjectures of the above antiquary, who has 
confounded St. Exuperius of Toulouse with Exuperius, Bishop 
of Bayeux, and substituted the church of Bougé in Touraine for 
that of Bayeux in Normandy. It seems clear to me that this 
antique vessel had been taken from the latter church at the 
sacking of Bayeux in 1106. 

It may probably be objected that the testimony of Serlon 
Parisy is that of an interested person, soured by adversity, 
consequently writing ad zvato, and to whom one might very 
justly apply the facit indignatio versum of Juvenal. Let us 
therefore listen to another historian of a calmer nature, who 
lived in the same century, and was likewise a canon of Bayeux, 
On this account he was likely to be well informed, and wrote 
besides at the command of Henry II., the grandson of 
Henry I., who had directed the city to be pillaged. Far from 
suspecting that he may have overcharged the picture, we 
ought rather to suppose that he has confined himself within the 
imits of the strictest veracity. It is, in short, Robert Wace to 
whom I allude. He tells us that the army of Helie, Count of 


Maine, being arrived for the purpose of reinforcing that of 
Henry I. then before Bayeux, 


Le borc firent tot alumer, 
Donc veissiez flambe voler, 
Chapeles ardeir et mostiers, 
Maisons trebucher et celliérs, 
Et liglise de levesquié 

Ou moult aveit riche clergié 
Tote fut liglise destruite 

Et la richesse fors conduite. 


'So that, according to Wace, the cathedral was burned and 


its treasury pillaged and dispersed. How, therefore, amidst the 
devouring flames and an army occupied in plunder could the 
tapestry of Bayeux, had it then existed, have escaped de- 
struction ? 

I shall perhaps be answered that many other monuments, 
and even of greater antiquity, have been preserved to this day 
in the cathedral of Bayeux, such as the chasuble of Bishop 
St. Regnobert and the chest of ivory covered with Arabic 
inscriptions that contains it. But this does not invalidate my 
objection. I conceive that at the burning of the church many 
persons would instantly fly to save a monument revered by the 
faithful, that the soldier himself would retire before this relic. 
Such a mode of conduct was in the spirit of the times. But 
where would be the soldier in this army that would pay respect 
to a piece of tapestry whereon were depicted the achievements 
of those very Normans against whom he was fighting? I know 
not if I mistake, but hitherto nothing seems to have occurred 
which demonstrates that the tapestry in question was the work- 
manship of Queen Matilda, as has been so positively affirmed. 
On the contrary, there is good reason for asserting that if the 
tapestry actually was at Bayeux in 1106, the preservation of it, 
after the ravages that have just been enumerated, might be 
deemed almost miraculous. 

But let us pursue our researches. Queen Matilda died in 
1083. Her will, hitherto unpublished, is in the National library 
of Paris, in the register of the abbey of the Holy Trinity at 
Caen, founded by herself. We shall see whether this document 
will afford us any useful information. “I give,” says the 
testatrix, “to the abbey of the Holy Trinity my tunic, worked 
at Winchester by Alderet’s wife, and the mantle embroidered 
with gold, which is in my chamber, to make a cope. Of my 
two golden girdles, I give that which is ornamented with 
emblems for the purpose of suspending the lamp before the 
great altar. I give my large candelabra, made at Saint Lo, my 
crown, my sceptre, my cups in their cases, another cup made 
in England, with all my horse-trappings, and all my vessels 
except those which I may have already disposed of in my life- 


time ; and lastly, I give the lands of Quetchou in Cotentin, with — 
two dwellings in England. And I have made all these bequests — 


with the consent of my husband.” 

This will must have been made in 1083, the year of 
Matilda’s death, for her husband’s charter of 1082, which 
recites all the donations made by himself and his wife 
to the above abbey, makes no mention of the lands of 
Quetchou given by the will; so that the Queen gave all to 
her abbey, except such vessels as she reserved the dis- 
posal of during her life. Nothing is said about any tapestry, 
and the silence of the will on this subject is sufficient to prove 
that it never was in her possession ; it must otherwise be main- 
tained that she had already disposed of it, which cannot be 
done with any semblance of probability. The tapestry is, in 
fact, an unfinished work. One may perceive, towards the ex- 
tremity of it, marks or traces for the last events of the battle of 
Hastings, men flying, knights pursuing them, &c. The sequel 
would have represented the victors marching to London and 
their chieftain crowned at Westminster. All these details, 
therefore, being wanting in the tapestry, how can we suppose 
that Matilda would have abandoned it when so little remained 
for its completion, and more especially when it was necessary 
to depict the circumstances of the moment: most interesting to 
her, that is to say, her own coronation and that of her husband? 
In short, how are we to credit that she would have deposited 
in the great church as an historical monument a work that did 
not represent the whole of the events ? 

Thus, then, does the evidence of history, and even proba- 
bility itself, rise up against the supposed donation of the 
tapestry to the cathedral of Bayeux by Queen Matilda. Let us, 
in the next place, examine the tapestry itself, and endeavour to 
ascertain whether it may not supply us with positive evidence 
against this pretended work of that princess. ‘ 


Lancelot, in two learned dissertations, has pretty well 


explained the several circumstances of the expedition which it 
exhibits ; but it is to be observed that he has generally accom- 
plished this by means of the poems of Robert Wace. For this 


purpose he had transcribed all the works of that writer, with | 


the several variations in the MSS., and as Wace has taken 
upwards of two thousand lines to describe the conquest of 
England, entering into the minutest and most circumstantial 
details of that event, it was impossible that Lancelot could have 
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chosen a better guide. It must nevertheless be conceded that he 
has not been extremely grateful to him; he has even depreciated 
his merit by asserting that he had taken his historical descrip- 
tions from the tapestry alone. It is true that Robert Wace was 
a canon of the Cathedral of Bayeux and that during the last 
half of the twelfth century he wrote a poetical history of the 
Dukes of Normandy. But when he treats ex frofesso of the 
conquest of England by the Normans, in which case he had 
the very best opportunity of mentioning the tapestry, strange 
to tell, he says not a single word about it. He nevertheless 
cites his authorities, he even names the witnesses whom he had 
consulted. What an authority then, what a witness would this 
tapestry have been, had it been the performance of Matilda. 
Of what importance should it not have been in the eyes of a 
canon of the church to which she had given it. What an 
occasion for an historian to celebrate at once the hero of the 
conquest and the wife who had perpetuated its remembrance 
in a monument, the workmanship of her own hands. In a 
word, for a poet who has suffered no motive for indulging 
adulation to escape him and who was writing at the command 
of the great-grandson of Matilda, what moment could be so 
favourable for enhancing the merit of the work, the patience of 
its fair author, and the glory of the church that possessed it? 
I may perhaps be mistaken, but when the historian is silent, 
when the poet forgets that painting and poetry are sister arts, 
when the canon loses sight of the honour of his Church, and 
when man, who delights in flattery, remains mute, everything 
appears to me imperiously to demonstrate that the tapestry 
was not existing at that time in the cathedral of Bayeux. But 
what enables me to convert into a positive argument the 
negative proof that I have been endeavouring to maintain is 
that the historian, so far from being indebted to the tapestry 
for the events which he relates, is frequently at vartance with 
those which it represents. 

The tapestry, for example, exhibits in the middle of the 
fleet the ship on which Duke William is aboard. On its prow 
is the head of a lion, and its stern is decorated with the 
figure of a genius who holds a trumpet to his mouth with 
his left hand. Lord Lyttelton, in the appendix to the first book 
of his “History of Henry II.,” has given an extract from an 
ancient manuscript in the British Museum, the author of which 
says that Matilda had caused the vessel to be built which 
carried her husband, and that its prow was ornamented with 
the ngure of a little boy in gold pointing with his right fore- 
finger towards England and holding to his mouth with his left 
hand an ivory trumpet. Thus the tapestry agrees in part with 
the historian. 

Wace, on the contrary, says that the above figure was placed 
at the prow, and instead of giving him a trumpet he arms him 
with a bow, from which an arrow is directed towards the Eng- 
lish shore. This remark may indeed be of small importance, 
and yet the difference between the description of the tapestry 
and that of the poet incontestably proves that the designer has 
not copied the poet nor the poet the tapestry, that Wace had 
not seen the tapestry and consequently that it did not exist in 
his time, or, if it did exist, that the design was not regarded by 
him as exact. ~ It follows, therefore, that it was not the work of 
Matilda, for if it had been so who should have been better able 
than herself to depict a ship that she had caused to be con- 
structed, or for what reason would the poet have rejected her 
authority? Lancelot was in general too good a critic not to 
have availed himself of this difficulty, but he had adopted with- 
out examination the tradition which ascribes the tapestry to 
Matilda, and whenever Wace’s authority is adverse to his own 
opinion, instead of weighing and discussing this authority, he 
silently rejects it. i 

Another circumstance which completes the proof that 
the poet was unacquainted with the tapestry is, that the latter 
exhibits events of which the former makes no mention, 
facts that have escaped nearly all our historians, and for 
which reason Lancelot, and all who have written concerning this 
monument, have left them unexplained. As, for example, 
when the two armies are confronted, the tapestry represents the 
minstrel Taillefer throwing up his sword and chanting the 
exploits of Charlemagne and Roland, whilst to his song he adds 
the juggling tricks of his profession. He catches the sword 
with so much address that the astonished English regard his 
efforts as a prodigy and the effect of enchantment, as is 
related by Geoffrey Gaimar in his History of England. 
Here then is a fact unknown to Wace, and ‘yet depicted on 
the tapestry. It follows, therefore, that the former had not 
consulted the latter, and can we conceive that this would have 
happened if the tapestry had'then existed in the cathedral of 

. Bayeux? 

We should greatly deceive ourselves were we to suppose 
that the poet could have looked upon monuments in which the 
arts were concerned with indifference. In the first. place, 
the tapestry was an historical work, and, in this point of view, 
it could not but excite the historian’s curiosity. Again,, its 
details were so much the more calculated to interest the 
historian, as it was his object to describe the same events ; and 


finally, monuments of art not only did attract his attention, but 
he never failed to speak of them when they conduced to exalt 
the glory of the Normans. He is thus the sole historian who 
has informed us that during the first crusade Duke Robert 
Courthose had, in a battle with the Saracens, taken the superb 
standard of their general and placed it in the abbey of the 
Holy Trinity founded by his mother. Ought, therefore, the 
poet to have been silent with respect toa monument which 
would be the glory of this mother, had she, in imitation of her 
son, deposited it in the temple of the God of victories ? 
(Zo be concluded.) 


A PARTHENON INSCRIPTION, 


HE American Government has, received through Consul 

Horton a description of the deciphering of an inscription 

on the architrave at the eastern end of the Parthenon, of which 
the following is an outline. 

The face of the eastern architrave is thickly dotted with 
small holes, and for many years past scholars have been under 
the impression that these holes were the imprint of nails which 
had once held fast the letters of an inscription, and it has been 
suggested from time to time that a careful study of the nail 
holes might give some clue as to the letters, which it was pre- 
sumed had been thrown down long years ago for the sake of the 
metal which they contained, 

It can be easily imagined that there were many difficulties. 
in the performance of such a task, and they have defied the 
archeologists up to the present time. The architrave itself is. 
about 100 feet long, and the holes extend over a space of 
go feet of the whole length. Spaces from 3 to 4 feet in length 
were thickly dotted, while in between are circular blanks 
at fixed intervals where shields of about 4 feet in diameter have 
hung. 

Various attempts have been made at different times, and 
principally by German archeologists, to read the meaning of 
the nail holes, and the most notable methods employed by 
them have been photography and transcribing with the aid of 
magnifying glasses. But the success sought for crowned the 
efforts of Eugene Plumb Andrews, of the American School of 
Classical Studies of Athens, who hit upon a practical method. 
He threw a rope over the eastern end of the ruined building, 
and by that. means pulled up a rope ladder. From this ladder 
was suspended a swing that hung in front of the architrave a 
distance of 37 feet from the marble step below, and with, or 
rather in this swing he took what is known as a “squeeze” of 
the holes. The method was ingenious. He first applied damp 
“ squeeze” paper to the surface of the stone and patted it well. 
down with a brush; this broke the paper through over the 
holes. Mr. Andrews then poked into each of the holes an 
extra strip, and lapped down the ends on the large sheet. 
When every hole had been treated in this manner another 
sheet was laid over the first one, in order to hold the ends of 
the strips in place, and the whole was then pounded together 
in one solid sheet, on which the exact position of each nail hole 
was represented by protuberances or nipples. 

Twelve of these squeezes were made, and the time occupied 
in so doing was one and a half months. This gave one squeeze 
for each of the twelve spaces between the shields. After the 
completion of that portion of the work all the squeezes were 
arranged in their order, and Mr. Andrews commenced the 
study of the whole matter. His greatest difficulty was at the 
beginning, for the reason that he was not in a position to know 
whether the inscription ran straight across or whether each 
squeeze was to be read separately as the pages of a book. And 
the ancient workman who had nailed up the letters had made 
numerous mistakes which made a certain amount of confusion 
and treachery. However, he persisted, and light began to 
dawn. For instance, he found that three holes placed thus ,°. 
indicated either a A or a A, the metal letter having been nailed 
at its three corners ; and that three holes placed thus °,° indi- 
cated where an O had been nailed. He next proceeded: to. 
make a transcript of the squeezes on a long strip of paper, 
marking the locality of the protuberances with dots, and on this 
he attempted to form the ancient letters by drawing lines from, 
dot to dot. Finally he deciphered the word ‘ Autokratora,” 
which proved that the inscription had been Roman, and not, as 
formerly supposed, of an earlier date. The next word de- 
ciphered was “Nerona,” which threw further light on the 
matter, and made evident the dedication of a statue to the 
Emperor Nero, and the reading was then simplified by a study 
of other inscriptions, as the same _ phraseology was used in all, 
much the same as is the custom in modern legal language. 

The inscription translated is substantially as follows :—‘“ The 
Council of the Areopagus and the Council of the Six Hundred 
and the people of the Athenians erect this statue of the Very 
Great Emperor Nero Cesar Claudius Sevastos Germanicus, the 
Son of God, during the generalship over the hoplites for the 
8th time of Claudius Novius, the overseer and lawgiver, son of 
Philinus, during the priestship of . .. daughter .. .” 
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It appears, therefore, from the above that the inscription 
recorded the erection of a statue to Nero, probably in the 
_ Parthenon, as it is known from another inscription that 
Claudius Novius was general for the eighth time in the year 
61 A.D., which gives the exact date of this inscription. 

Mr. Andrews graduated at Cornell in 1895, and holds the 
University fellowship for one year. There are at the present 
time twelve students in the American school at Athens. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

T a meeting of this Society, a paper on “ Peterborough 
A Cathedral and its Present Condition” was read by the 
Rev. Canon Owen W. Davys, at St. James’s Hall. Having 
traced in a brief manner the stages by which the cathedral had 
reached its present dimensions and condition, the rev. gentle- 
man dealt specially with the central tower and the west front, 
which he declared to be the most magnificent of its kind in the 
kingdom. As to the former, he said the result of the rebuild- 
ing had been very disappointing, the new tower looking like an 
inverted tea-chest, and in his opinion such a strong erection as 
it now was needed to be crowned, not in wood or lead, but in 
stone. In regard to the west front, he had received a letter 
from Mr. Pearson, in which he spoke of the work which he 
considered necessary at the present moment. Further, he had 
a communication from the Dean of Peterborough stating that 
that day Mr. Pearson had received a resolution from the com- 
mittee to proceed with certain works in connection with the 
west front, such as the underpinning and stiffening of the north 
central pier and the centres over the north great arch, with the 
shoring and strutting of the north gables, and other items, the 
contract for which amounted to 1,547/. 14s. This amount they 
had in hand, but they hoped to obtain more help before their 
present funds were exhausted, the sum of 8,000/. being required. 
A discussion followed. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


Hf Phe members of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 

Society lately had an excursion to Bury St. Edmunds, 
the main object being to visit the churches of St. James and 
St. Mary, the Norman tower, Moyses Hall and the ruins of 
the Abbey. 

At St. James’s Church, Mr. J. R. Thompson read a paper on 
the history of the church. the nave of which is 135 feet 10 inches 
long, 69 feet 6 inches broad, and the chancel 58 feet long, 
making a total of 193 feet. He gave detailed accounts of inter- 
esting features in the building. The pavement of the chancel 
was designed by Lord Alwyne Compton, D.D., the present 
Bishop of Ely. The pulpit was designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The visitors went into the vestry, where a large library was 
displayed, some of the old books being particularly interesting. 

The Norman tower was next visited, the party ascending 
the stone staircase into the ringers’ chamber, where Mr. J. R. 
Thompson explained that the tower was erected in the twelfth 
century during the time of Abbot Anselm. The structure is 
86 feet high, 36 feet square, and the walls are nearly 6 feet thick. 
The porch on the western side is considered an unique speci- 
men of Norman architecture. There are ten bells in the fourth 
storey, and by means of an apparatus used for chiming, one of 
the party played a sacred tune upon the bells, which are 
characterised as forming a fine peal. 

St. Mary’s Church—a remarkably good specimen of the 
Perpendicular style, erected at the commencement of the 
fifteenth century—was next visited. The tower, the sacrarium, 
with the crypt beneath it, appear to be remains of a previous 
church. The length of the nave is 140 feet 6 inches ; chancel, 
55 feet 5 inches ; sacrarium, 17 feet 5 inches ; breadth of nave 
and aisles is 68 feet. The west window —one of the largest 
in any parochial church in England—was much admired, 
as was also the open-timber roof and the ceiling of the 
chancel—an unique specimen of the waggon roof A 
tablet on the north wall of the sacrarium records the fact 
that the remains of Mary Tudor, the wife of Charles Brandon, 
were removed to that church at the dissolution of the monastery. 
it is said that in 1731 the tomb was opened, and some hair ctt 
off, one piece of which has been preserved in the museum at 
Bury St. Edmunds. In the vestry the church plate was 
exhibited ; one of the cups is dated 1661, and the other 1675, 
whilst the paten is dated 1746. At Moyses Hall Mr. W. S. 
Spanton explained that the building is one of the few stone 
houses remaining of those built about the eleventh or twelfth 
century. He drew attention to the building having been 
erected on a natural slope. Having reviewed its history and 
spoken of the uses it had been put to in the borough—a work- 
house, a school for poor children, and lastly a police station—he 
went on to show that efforts have been made to bring about 
the formation of a museum of local antiquities in the structure. 
From Moyses Hall the party proceeded to the Guildhall, the 


porch of which is of the time of Henry VII., but the entrance 
into the vestibule is under a well-preserved arch in the Early 
English style. 

The Abbey ruins were next visited. Beneath the Abbey 
Gate, during a drenching downpour, Mr. J. R. Thompson read 
a long paper on the history of the abbey, describing in detail 
the structural arrangements. A move was then made to the 
Abbot’s Bridge, crossing the river Lark by three pointed seg- 
mental arches. Contiguous to the northernmost buttress was 
the east gate of the town, but that gate was removed in 1761. 
The party next proceeded to Canon Blackall’s grounds. An 
inscription records that “ Near this spot, on the 20th November, 
A.D. 1215, Cardinal Langton and the barons swore at St. 
Edmund’s altar that they would obtain from King John the 
ratification of Magna Charta.” Mr. J. R. Thompson spoke at 
some length upon the remains of the once famous abbey. 


BRAEMAR CASTLE. 


HE approaching completion of the restoration of Braemar 
Castle, says the Glasgow Herald, will naturally suggest 
to most people the picturesque scenes of 1715—the great 
assemblage of Jacobite lords and lairds under pretence of 
hunting the red deer, and the ill-omened raising of the standard 
of “James III. and VIII.” One requires to be on one’s guard, 
however, when such romantic associations are in question, and 
it is just as well to have the words of Mr. Hill Burton to remind 
us that “the gaunt turreted building called Braemar Castle,” 
about a mile from the spot where the standard was raised, had 
no connection with the events of the “fifteen.” Twenty-six 
years earlier the old fortalice of Braemar had been burned by 
Mackay a few days before his defeat by Claverhouse at Killie- 
crankie, and the present castle, though apparently of an 
older style of architecture, was really erected by the 
Government after Mar’s rebellion had been put down. All 
the same, it will be difficult to dissociate in the popular 
fancy this picturesque spot from the romantic scene of 
“the standard on the braes of Mar.” Few incidents in Jacobite 
annals are more superficially attractive than the gathering of 
loyal gentlemen on those August days, ostensibly for the 
“tinchel,” which had not been superseded by anything so 
paltry as grouse shooting, but really for the overthrow of the 
usurper and the restoration of the ancient and rightful dynasty. 
Sir Walter Scott, with his artist’s eye, saw the literary value of 
it, and so the Braemar Gathering, by a lawful license, appears 
in “ Waverley,” transported and adapted from the “ Fifteen” to 
the ‘“ Forty-five,” and localised at Fergus M‘Ivor’s castle of 
Glennaquoich. To give the last touch of romance, too, the ~ 
assemblage was favoured with hints of adverse fate ; and we 
can almost pardon the superstitious Highlanders for discerning 
a “freit” in the fall of the gilded ball at the top of the flagstaff, 
when it is remembered that the same accident had occurred at 
the similar ceremony at Nottingham on the outbreak of the 
great Civil War. A Highland rising would not have been 
complete without its omen, although, of course, the worst omens 
in 1715 were the death of Louis XIV. and the character of the 
Pretender himself. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL ROOF. 


N a letter the Dean of Winchester writes :— 

I have very great pleasure in announcing that the contri- 
butions promised and received for this fund now amount to 
7,200/.,a sum which will, I trust, be amply sufficient for the 
repair of the roof. This gratifying result is due to the very 
prompt and generous response to my appeal not only from 
residents in the diocese, but also from many outside it, crowned 
by the munificent donation of 1,000/., received on the 8th of 
this month, from an unknown benefactor. 

It will be prudent to allow some margin for unforeseen 
contingencies which may entail some additional expense as the 
work proceeds. 

And although the reparation of the roof is a matter of 
primary importance there are various other works which ought 
to be taken in hand with as little delay as possible. Foremost 
amongst these may be mentioned the completion of the great 
reredos by the addition of the central figure, for which a design 
is being prepared by Messrs. Bodley & Garner, the restoration 
of the lady chapel and the improvement of the organ. _ 

For these purposes the fund originally opened for the repair 
of the roof will be carried on under the designation of the 
“Cathedral Restoration Fund.” : 

The restoration of the lady chapel will include the repair of 
the Purbeck marble pavement, which is in a most dilapidated 
condition, and the filling of the three great windows with 
stained-glass, for which designs are being prepared by Mr. 
C. E. Kempe. The southern window of the three will be a 
memorial to the late Bishop Thorold, being immediately over 
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his grave. For this window 360/. have already been subscribed, 
but the total cost of each window will be 550/. 

The improvement of the organ, which will make it one of 
the finest in the kingdom, will consist mainly in the introduction 
of new mechanism, including an arrangement for enabling the 
player to accompany singing in the nave as easily as in the 

choir. 
, The cost of completing all these works satisfactorily may be 
approximately estimated at 6,000/. 

Many have given so nobly to the repair of the roof, 
although a work of comparatively little interest, the result being 
for the most part invisible, that I feel sure there must be many 
more who will gladly contribute to the other works that I have 
mentioned, which will, I trust, be a lasting source of satisfaction 
and delight to the eye or to the ear. 

I welcome the smallest contribution no less than the larger 
ones, regarding them all as evidences of a deep and widely- 
spread affection and admiration for one of the most impressive 
churches in Christendom, and of a desire to make it in all its 
adornments, furniture and music worthy, as far as may be, of 
Him for whose honour and glory it was built and consecrated. 
“The palace is not for man, but for the Lord God.” 

I would invite all contributors to indicate whether they wish 
their donation to be devoted to one or more of the special 
objects that I have named—reredos, lady chapel and organ— 
or to be placed to the credit of the general restoration fund. 

Subscriptions can be forwarded either to the treasurer, 
Mr. F. Bowker, jun., Winchester, or to the bank of Messrs. 
Prescott, Dimsdale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Winchester. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR HEAVY BUILD:NGS.* 


S an introduction to what follows, it would seem well to 

describe briefly the chief conditions met under the sur- 

face in the parts of New York city where the high buildings 
recently constructed and proposed are situated. 

As the thoughtful engineer views the building methods 
prevailing to-day it would seem to him that there is perhaps no 
kind of construction where the force of habit has so disastrously 
hampered a proper and quick readjustment to new conditions. 
Buildings of the heights usual until recently seldom put upon 

the earth supporting them weights greater than three or four 
tons per square foot, and generally much less than this. The 
weights were distributed and spread without difficulty by the 
common methods that had always been used. Of course there 
was occasionally some particular case sometimes treated in an 
exceptional manner, but these were never important or numerous 
enough to bring about any radical change either in the general 
carelessness with which the matter of foundations of buildings 
was considered, or rather not considered, in the method of con- 
structing them. Nor was this necessary, because the earth held 
reasonably well the buildings built upon it, and, too, the cost 
and probable life of the buildings did not warrant ‘a greater 
expenditure upon the foundations. The weight upon the soil 
did not compress it to such a degree as to cause serious settle- 
ment, nor did it put the material under a pressure which would 
press it outward or upward if given an opportunity by a near-by 
excavation. 

With the sudden doubling of the usual height of buildings 
and the consequent great increase of weight, the old foundation 
methods became in many cases entirely inadequate. If pursued 
serious settlement was invited from overloading, and the danger 
of letting down the underlying material by lateral flow became 
considerable. 
building, where they are not carried to rock or hardpan, has 
now become (and this fact seems to be strangely overlooked) 
one very largely of what vent may be given for the underlying 
material by excavations in the vicinity. It is not sufficient that 
the weight put upon the soil should not be so great as to cause 
serious settlement. Under the conditions existing this is not 
generally difficult, but the material must not be put under a 
pressure that will cause it to squeeze out from below in case an 
opportunity is afforded by deep excavations near by. It will 
become apparent ere long that the erection of heavy buildings 
resting upon sand or soil which they unduly overload, 
without carrying their foundations on piles or to solid material, 
has in many cases worked a serious wrong to owners of the 
adjoining lots, besides being itself a short-sighted economy, 
because of trouble and lessened value of the buildings so built. 
For instance, the author knows of one building of great weight, 
a very excellent and costly structure with a carefully built 
foundation, which, however, rests simply upon the fine sand 
into which it has settled slightly. This settlement, as was 
anticipated, has been uniform and has caused no damage, but 
the owners are aware of the danger of serious or disastrous 
settlement that may take place from the operations of putting 


* From a paper ‘‘Concerning Foundations for Heavy Buildings 
in New York City,” by Charles Sooysmith, read before the American 
Socie y of Civil Engineers. 


In fact, the problem of foundations for a heavy’ 


in foundations of buildings in the neighbourhood, even though 
at a considerable distance from them, for at no great depth 
below their footing there is material, if it be like that revealed 
by the near-by operations, which would be likely to squeeze out 
under the existing preSsure, if given a vent, especially if at the 
same time there is any exciting cause from jarring or pumping. 
The shoring and underpinning of such a building, while 
possible, would be vastly more difficult and costly than 


for a building of but a few storeys height. It would, 
for instance, cost probably more than 100,000 dols. to 
care properly for the building in question when the 


property adjoining is built upon, unless the height — of 
the new building were kept considerably below what would 
now be the height of the most suitable improvement -of the 
property. Under the present building law, when a structure is 
built alongside another and this latter has its foundations not 
less than Io feet below the street surface, the responsibility and 
cost of caring for the old building must be borne by the owners 
of the new adjoining one. Thus in the case just cited, when 
the property alongside the building mentioned is adequately 
improved, the builders will have to grapple with the problem of 
supporting and probably building a new foundation under this 
building. Thus the fact that this building, while conforming 
to the building laws, has put the soil beneath it under unusually 
great pressure, will cost the owners of the adjoining lots at 
least 100,000 dols., beside any damage that they may cause the 
old building. The question very forcibly presents itself 
whether, in the absence of specific statutes on the subject, the 
common law cannot and should not be invoked to prevent any 
owner from putting the soil beneath a new building under such 
unusual pressure that it is under dangerous tendency to squeeze 
laterally, and thus materially limit his neighbour’s future im- 
provement, or else put him under great additional expense in 
carrying it out. In equity he should certainly be required so 
to use his own lot as not to injure that of his neighbour. It 
will be strange if this matter does not soon come up for con- 
sideration. e 

Where soils are overloaded there is extraordinary potency 
in slight vibration to cause settlement where the conditions are 
favourable. Hoisting engines are frequently found to be 
exciting causes in producing unequal settlement in the absence 
of unequal loading. In one case in lower New York where a 
very massive and well-built structure resting upon: gravel and 
sand cracked after it had been in use a considerable time, the 
only new condition introduced to which it seemed possible to 
attribute the settlement manifested was pumping clear water 
from a near-by driven well. It seemed reasonable to assume 
that the water flowing through the sand made possible a slight 
readjustment of the particles which settled into closer union 
under the vibration of the machinery in the building. 

A most interesting thing often shown by the settlement of 
buildings is the frequency of movement of the entire mass of 
soft material in the vicinity of rivers. There is a locality in 
New York city where there is good reason to believe such a 
motion to be taking place. For instance, a certain large and 
well-constructed building resting upon a well-designed pile 
foundation, and where the piles were driven 40 or 50 feet into 
the silt, started to settle, probably before it was completed ; at 
any rate, it settled from almost nothing at the end furthest from 
the river to some 2 feet at the end nearest the river, making a 
practical wreck of part of the structure. This building was 
some 200 or 300 feet from the river.. An examination of the. 
bulkhead wall shows that the piers had apparently acted as 
buttresses to hold it back, but that between the piers it was 
bowed outward. This, in connection with other evidence, 
seemed to point indisputably to a movement of the entire mass 
of the adjacent material toward the river, occasioned by the 
weight of filed material and buildings, and it seemed probable 
that this movement was shared by the silt to a considerable 
depth below the filling. 

' The first method that naturally comes to mind for providing 
a better foundation than can be done by simply spreading the 
bearings on the earth at customary depths is that of driving 
piles, and where there is reasonable certainty that these will 
always remain wholly submerged, this is generally the best 
possible foundation, considering its cost, for buildings of con- 
siderable but not of the greatest weight. The New York 
building law permits: a load of 20 tons per pile, and engineers 
will Consider this, when fair-sized piles are used, to be 
within good practice; but there are many cases where it is 
certainly a great mistake to take the aggregate bearing capacity 
of a pile foundation to be the sum of the safe loads on the 
individual piles composing it. The sustaining power of a single 
pile may be said to be practically the sum of the friction which 
holds it on the sides, and the resistance to penetration at its 
lower end. It is obvious that in very many cases where a large 
number of piles are driven close to one another, the piles 
simply replace so much material that has been displaced to 
make room for them. It is true that the material remaining 


about them may by the process of driving become so much 


more compact that it increases the friction and perhaps the 
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resistance to penetration at the lower ends of the piles; but if 
the stratum below the piles be at all yielding it is probably true 
that the bearing capacity of the foundation is the bearing 
capacity of the stratum below the piles plus the friction of what 
might be considered the outer side surfaces of the entire mass 
penetrated by the piles. In other words, the piles merely 
replace so much yielding material and transfer the load to the 
stratum beneath them. 

A practical difficulty which is apt to hamper the building of 
a good pile foundation for a building very seriously where there 
are a great number of piles close together is that, after driving 
the first few, the material near them becomes so compact that 
it is exceedingly difficult and sometimes impracticable to get 
the remaining piles down to anything like the contemplated 
depth. It may be comparatively easy to drive the first one, 
say 30 feet, and may become exceedingly difficult to drive those 
put down later to a depth of more than Io or 15 feet. This 
difficulty is readily overcome where the use of the jet may be 
resorted to. This is often dangerous in proximity to other 
buildings, and, too, it sometimes seriously cracks the adjoining 
building to drive piles close to it. 

With regard to the piles remaining permanently submerged 
there have been some rather startling experiences in New 
York city. There is one building, the value of which is 
probably in the neighbourhood of 1,000,000 dols., built upon 
piles, the upper ends of which it was found before the com- 
pletion of the building would be shortly exposed, and it is said 
that it was decided to enclose the entire foundation in a dam, 
so to speak, in which the water is kept by pumping at a safe 
height to cover the piles. One of the leading builders in New 
York a short time ago removed a building which rested on 
piles driven but a dozen years ago, and le found them seriously 
decayed. Throughout the gravel and sand deposits of the 
lower part of New York there is an abundance of fresh water, 
which rises and falls to a greater or less extent with the pressure 
of tide water upon it. The supply from springs must be very 
great, because there are a vast number of driven wells through- 
out the region, supplying water for steam and other purposes. 
The water level at any one point may be materially lowered 
at any time by pumping from a driven well in the vicinity or 
from the constant drainage of some leaking basement or other 
excavation. Thus it would seem that the permanence of any 
given water level in the city can rarely be relied upon. 

In considering the provision of an adequate foundation for 
a building, the weight of which seems to require something 
better than the old style of simple foundations, the first natural 
thought is to increase in some way the spread of the founda- 
tion so that the unit weight on the material may be kept within 
allowable limits. In Chicago, where the material on which the 
city is built consists generally of a thickness of 40 to 100 feet of 
blue clay of more or less yielding character, which can scarcely 
be loaded safely two tons per square foot, the general practice 
has come to be that of proportioning the area of the column 
foundations in a uniform ratio to the column loads upon them, 
in order to get equal settlement under all the columns. This 
has resulted in the so-called raft system of foundations, in 
which, by alternate layers of steel beams of lessening length, it 
is practicable to spread the bearing to a sufficient extent. This 
method requires the minimum depth of excavation and gives the 
minimum amount of cellar space. Short of some method of 
carrying the bearings to a lower and more substantial stratum, 

‘as by piles or by excavation to bedrock, this would seem to 
be the best possible treatment of the problem under such con- 
ditions as exist at Chicago. That this method should be at all 
satisfactory requires a comparatively uniform condition of 
material under the entire building, uniform in character, in 
compressibility, in softness and in depth. 

This raft method has been employed in some cases in New 
York. For buildings in the lower part of the city it is open to 
the objection that the conditions under the entire building are 
not apt to be uniform, and there is often the very serious objec- 
tion that at some part, if not under the entire building, the 
material at some depth may be sandy, or of the nature of quick- 
sand, and may yield or be relieved at some future time. Of 
course there is always the question as to the durability of steel 
beams, even though encased in concrete, where they are below 
the water level. 

_ In considering the loads to be provided for by the founda- 
tions for the Manhattan Life building it was found that if” piles 
were driven over the entire space to be covered by the building, 
enough piles could not be driven on the lot to sustain the 
building and load the piles within the limit permitted by the 
building law. Thus, unless the simple method of spreading 
the foundations were considered satisfactory, which in this case 
was out of the question, there was no way but to carry the 
column loads from the bedrock, which in this case was 54 feet 
below the Broadway street level. The borings taken on the lot 
indicated the existence of more or less quicksand, and it was 
feared that any effort to excavate for foundations in the open to 
the bedrock would result in an inflow of material that would 
endanger the adjoining buildings. For this and other reasons, 


the architects, Messrs. Kimball & Thompson, decided upon the 
use of steel caissons sunk by the pneumatic process, and thus 
came about the first use of this method. 

Its advantages are—First, the excavation can be carried on 
under pressure, which holds back from inflow any outside 
material ; second, any obstructions met with in the sinking can 
be removed without serious difficulty or delay; third, the 
bottom can be examined, and, where necessary, ‘levelled or 
stepped ; fourth, the work can be executed with speed, because 
the caissons can be brought on the lot finished or ready to put 
together, and while these are being sunk the brickwork to form 
the permanent pier can be built upon them, so that when the 
excavation for each foundation is completed the pier itself is 
finished. This method has been employed in obtaining founda- 
tions for the American Surety building and for the new Standard 
Oil building, and its use is contemplated in other buildings 
soon to be erected. It would not seem worth while to déal in 
detail with the construction and sinking of the caissons, 
because the general method is familiar through its application 
to bridge foundations. Some points, however, should be men- 


tioned. In these comparatively small caissons with vertical sides - 


sunk the entire distance through earth, the friction is in much 
greater proportion than occurs in bridge work. As soon as the 
brickwork, built as high as is practicable, proves of insufficient 
weight to make the caisson follow the excavation against the 
upward pressure of the air and the friction, it becomes necessary 
to put on a temporary load. This is done by piling on pigs of 
iron. Another respect in which this work differs from bridge 
work is the fact that excavations in the material should prefer- 
ably be carried on by means of a Moran or other lock without 
permitting reduction of the air pressure. 

Of course, when the depth to hard bottom is not great and 
there is no running material over it, the excavation may be 
made in the open air under the protection of sheet piling, and 


this is in such cases the simplest and cheapest means of doing 


the work. 

The foundations for the new Johnston building have been 
successfully put in by means of open wrought-iron cylinders 
sunk by the water-jet process. This method, while somewhat 


cheaper than the pneumatic, would seem to be open to the | 


objection that it might not permit in some cases a proper 
examination and preparation of the bottom and of building the 
foundation in the dry, and, too, should flowing material under 
heavy pressure from beneath an adjacent building be en- 
countered a possibly dangerous vent might be afforded. As 
yet the pneumatic process is the one safe and sure method for 
deep excavations, by which all dangers of quicksand or other 
difficulties can, with certainty, be quickly overcome and a 
perfect foundation constructed, and this, too, at a cost, where 


the conditions are determined, which can generally be estimated — 


with comparative certainty. 

While the necessity of better practice than has heretofore 
obtained in building foundations for heavy buildings is happily 
becoming somewhat more apparent, it is hard to understand 
the general lack of solicitude on this point on the part of those 
constructing new buildings. They are generally*content to 
let the judgment of their architect govern, who probably has 
never before had such a problem to solve. Having engaged 
him they fail to see the necessity of employing in addi- 


tion an engineer expert in foundations, and yet the writer — 


ventures to say that in most cases, aside from the other 
advantages, his fee would be more than saved by the 
economy resulting from his guidance. 
a sum not exceeding 3 or 4 per cent. of the cost of the 
entire building, added to what the cheapest possible shallow 
foundation would cost for one of the very high buildings, would 
cover the extra cost of carrying its foundations to the solid 
rock, when this is within 70 or 80 feet of the surface. In many 
cases this extra cost would be more than offset by the value of 
the additional storey or storeys that could be provided beneath 
the surface. 

When an owner has once realised the importance of getting 
his foundations on the rock, he generally approaches the busi- 
ness treatment of the matter in a very narrow-minded and 
stupid manner. With a distrust born of the imposition of 
conscienceless contractors he wants to be certain that his 
foundations will be completed for a given fixed sum, 
and this in advance of the determination of the various 
depths, corrected weights, dimensions and so forth, which 
is obviously impossible without injustice either to him or 
his contractor. The proper way for this work to be done 
is for the owner to engage a party whose integrity and 
capacity he can trust, to do the work for him for its net actual 
cost plus a fee as compensation or profit. Such an arrange- 
ment brings all interests into unison, permits much preparatory 
work to be done before the work could be let by contract, and 
gives the work finally to the owner at what, and only what, 
should be paid for it. It results in the best work carried out in 
quickest time, with freedom to improve plans as the work 

| progresses, and with the pleasantest relations of: owner, 
architect and foundation builder. . 


‘It is probable that — 


—_——— Se 


“be wished. 
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FENESTRATION. 


F the front of a building professes to be no more than an 
external wall, mere “holes in a wall” will serve well 
enough for windows, but in architectural design it is quite 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the art to leave such 
openings mere naked gaps. Every sort of aperture, whether 
for a door, a window, or a fireplace, requires to have “ dressing” 
or border to it, otherwise it looks unfinished and incomplete, 
and the effect to the eye is as unsatisfactory as would be that 
of a picture hung up without a frame. If, then, there is to be 
any degree of enrichment, or even of mere architectural finish 
and the expression derived from it, doors and windows claim it 
in the first place. Unless decoration be bestowed upon them, 
instead of being features in the design, they will show them- 
selves only as blemishes, and in proportion as ornament is 
applied elsewhere the whole will become incongruous patch- 
work. The principle to be attended to is so generally dis- 
regarded, and its being neglected has occasioned such a false 
and vicious system of architectural design, that it cannot be 
too strongly inculcated and enforced, Adams buildings are 
most striking instances of the faulty practice of leaving 
windows mere naked apertures, while even excess of decora- 
tion is affected elsewhere. Hence his festoons, panels, 
pilasters covered with arabesques and other things of: that 
kind look no better than mere frippery. Even now, when it 
has become more general to bestow some sort of dressing on 
windows, there is seldom that study given to them which could 
Either the dressings are meagre or tame and 
insipid, and the windows are not so much the architect’s own 
compositions as patterns appropriated by him from the common 
stock, and applied perhaps nearly at random, 

It is one very great advantage of the Gothic or Pointed 
style that there the windows derive strong architectural expres- 
sion from the apertures themselves, which, with the mullions, 
transoms and tracery inserted in them, mainly form the design 
and decoration, while the external mouldings and ornaments 
contribute to them only in a subordinate degree. Consequently, 
if otherwise quite plain, the windows can never appear mere 
vacant spaces. Widely different is it in those styles where the 
ornamental design is confined to the mere exterior or framing 
of the aperture ; therefore, however they may be so decorated, 
the openings will, if of very large dimensions, always have a 


- vacant look, and the glazing of the windows will appear to be 


in want of adequate support. Such is the case with the 
windows of St. Paul’s, where the apertures are filled in only 
with very ordinary glazing in small panes, and consequently 
are so far from being pleasing as to produce a sombre, dingy 
appearance, whereas in Gothic windows the glazing shows 
itself to be firmly supported by the mullion, and is never 
extended over such large unbroken surfaces, let the size of the 
window be what it may, as to produce an effect of blankness. 
[t is another advantage peculiar to that style that it allows 
windows to be of any dimensions, of the smallest as well as the 
largest, and windows of very different sizes and proportions to 
be introduced into the same elevation. 

The same general principles, although not the same special 
rules, apply to doors and to windows, both being apertures in 
the walls of buildings ; and it may be as well here to remark 
that, unless otherwise expressed, in speaking of them as features 
in arcltitectural design, it is not the actual door or the glazed 
window which is understood, but the doorway or the window 
opening and the “dressings” around them, which last term is 
employed to designate the whole of the decoration bestowed on 
such apertures, or, in other words, the entire “composition.” 
And as in the style now referred to doors and windows do not 
differ very greatly in their proportions, the same composition 
may, with slight modification, be applied to either purpose. 
There are, however, distinctions to be attended to, since both 
the proportions and decorations of windows depend in some 
degree on their situation or the particular storey of the building 
to which they belong. The principal storey, or that imme- 
diately over the basement or ground floor, requires to be 
marked by windows more highly decorated and of loftier pro- 
portions than the rest. For these the apertures are generally 
made from 2 to 2} squares, or even something more, that is, 
their height is something more than double their breadth. 
Those on the next floor rather less than two squares, and for 
the third they are made mezzanines—either a perfect square 
or very little more. The character and proportions of 
ground-door windows depend very much upon the manner in 
which that part of the elevation is treated. If it be no more 
than a low rusticated basement, the windows will only be of 
mezzanine form, without dressing, or at the most a few 
mouldings surrounding the apertures, the rusticated surface 
of the wall itself here producing a sufficient degree of finish 
and decoration ; or if more be required, it can be obtained by 
distinguishing the rustics around the windows, making them 
smooth if the others be rough, or vice versd. Thus while the 
windows here are kept subordinate features in the design, the 
basement generally acquires a character of greater solidity, 
owing to the greater apparent breadth of the piers or spaces 


between the openings, which are not encroached upon as in 
the other floors by the external dressings of the apertures. 
Nevertheless, though a good one in itself, the above is only one 
general mode of treating what admits of very varied and almost 
opposite modes. In the basement of the Strand front of 
Somerset House, for instance, which although secondary to the 
order, is almost of equal importance and effect in the general 
composition, the windows are more than usually decorated, 
having Doric pilasters, entablatures and pediments, and their 
sills resting upon bold consoles or trusses. It is true they are 
set within arcades, and therefore preparation is so far made for 
their dressings, which are thus framed in from the rusticated 
surface, so that their richness does not seem at variance with 
the latter; the richness itself too is of a bold character. When 
the ground-floor is not a distinct basement, its windows require 
to be equally dressed, or very nearly so, with those of the prin- 
cipal floor, with little other difference as to proportion and 
design than what is necessary for preserving some distinction 
and avoiding monotonous repetition; because, though it is 
desirable that all the windows on a floor should be of uniform 
design, except that a centre window may occasionally be more 
decorated and rendered a more conspicuous feature than the 
rest, it is hardly less desirable to avoid the sameness anising 
from all the windows of a front being too nearly alike. Where 
the ground-floor is the principal one also, as is now frequently 
the case in villa residences, in which all the chief rooms are 
below, and perhaps only a single chamber-floor over them, the 
lower windows are of course the most important in design ; yet, 
whether the principal or secondary, they ought to be in keeping 
with the rest of the design. This rule or rather this law of 
aesthetic composition, has been well attended to by Barry in 
the Travellers’ and Reform Clubhouses, London, and, on the 
contrary, violated in the exterior of Goldsmiths’ Hall, where, 
although there are two ranges of windows included within the 
same order, and the upper windows are decorated in an unusual 
degree, almost to excess, those below have no dressings, not 
even any kind of rusticated borders in lieu of them, but are 
merely so many plain apertures on a surface scantily streaked 
with horizontal rustic joints. Accordingly, while the lower 
division of the front looks poor and is deficient in boldness, the 
upper windows seem overloaded with ornament. 

What has been said in regard to the sequence of the differ- 
ent tiers of windows in an elevation is to be understood only 
generally, there being many exceptions and not a few anomalous 
cases. In the facade of the Palazzo Massimi at Rome, one of 
Peruzzi’s best works, there are two tiers of mezzanine windows 
above those of the principal floor; in the celebrated Palazzo 
Farnese, on the contrary, the second-floor windows (which are 
also the uppermost) are somewhat loftier than the others, at 
least in their apertures, owing to these last being arched, and 
are further remarkable as having pediments, which are seldom 
used for windows higher up than the first floor. In Sangallo’s 
facade of the Palazzo Sacchetti there is a range of mezzanines 
between the windows of the first and the uppermost floor, and 
instead of being made principal in the design the former are 
considerably less than those of the-ground-floor, and are more- 
over singular as being atticurg—a term applied by some to 
those doors and windows which are narrower at top than at 
bottom, as in the Erechtheum. The fagade of the Palazzo 
Negroni, by Ammanati, is. similar in its general character to 
the preceding, there being a row of mezzanine and square 
windows between the first and third floor ; and it also resembles 
it in the importance given to the ground-floor windows. In 
regard to windows of the last-mentioned class, the Palazzo 
Buoncompagno at Rome, a work attributed to Bramante, offers 
an unusual example, for there the lower floor and its windows are 
made the next principal features after those immediately above 
them ; in both the apertures themselves are round-headed, with 
imposts and archivolts, but flanked by pilasters supporting an 
entablature, whereby the general form of the chambranle or 
dressing becomes square-headed ; the chief difference between 
these two tiers of windows is that those above have pediments 
(alternately angular and segmental), while the others have 
none. 

It may not be improper to make some additional observa- 
tions relative to the application of windows in architectural 
composition. Susceptible as they are of decoration in various 
degrees, windows do not, like columns, produce richness in pro- 
portion to the number and frequency of them ; on the contrary, 
they require to be thinly spaced, and that not only as regards 
the breadth of the piers between those in the same range, but 
also the distance between the windows on one floor and those 
on the succeeding one. So far from a great number of 
windows and storeys in a building contributing to give it a 
character of dignity, they produce rather a contrary effect by 
destroying that breadth and repose which are essential to such 
character. It is not the mere copying the forms and decorations 
of its windows that will give the effect of the Italian “ palazzo 
style,” since so very much of its character depends upon other 
circumstances, and on the proportions between the solids and 
voids. Hence, as Wiebeking has remarked, the general 
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architecture both of London and Paris even in the 
best streets is very poor, owing to the windows ‘being so 
numerous and so closely crowded, There is a prejudice 
against wide piers between windows in this country, as 
being suited only for a southern climate where ‘shade 1s 
desirable, but narrow piers are equally unsuitable for a northern 
one, since they cause a room to have a cold, unsheltered look 
at inclement seasons of the year. Some have attempted to lay 
down rules for proportioning the superficial area of the open- 
ings or windows of a room to the cubic space of the room ; but 
besides being rather fantastical in itself, this cannot be con- 
sistently followed in practice, because the size of windows and 
breadth of piers determined upon for one room must be adopted 
for ail those in the same front—at least upon the same floor. 
Nicety of that kind would require that in. a north or north east 
aspect the relative proportion of windows and solid wall should 
be very different from that adapted for a southern one ; and be 
made also to vary according to the actual situation of the build- 
ing with regard to others, since, with respect to light, it certainly 
makes a very great difference whether rooms face a narrow or 
a wide street, whether the opposite buildings be loity or low. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


tase seventy-eighth annual general court of the Incor- 
porated Church Building Society was held, with the 
Bishop of Salisbury in the chair. The report, read by the 
Rey. R. Milburn Blakiston, showed a substantial increase alike 
in the usefulness and the popularity of the institution. A still 
further increase in the number and amount of the funds held 
on trust by the Society for the repair of churches was 
announced. Twenty-three years ago the Society was the 
trustee of 287 such funds, amounting to 67,013/. Consols ; now 
the number is 363, and the amount has reached 98,5432, 
besides 5,255/. invested in other securities. The total number 
of applications for aid received last year was 9,929. Grants 
actually made numbered 8,222, namely, in aid of the erection 
of 2,216 additional churches and chapels, and of rebuilding, 
enlarging, or otherwise improving the accommodation in 6,006 
churches and chapels. The total sum granted by the Society 
during its existence for these objects was 857,923/, and the 
_estimated amount of further expenditure on the part of the 
public, 13,960,4287. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS. 


RECENT British consular report from Pirzeus mentions 
that last year 966 students entered the University of 
Athens, bringing up the total number to 2,987: Of these 967 
are in medicine, 1,327 in law, 516 in philosophy, 51 in theology 
and 124 inchemistry; 604 students were from abroad, chiefly from 
Turkey. ' The number ofall classes attending the University is 
steadily increasing, but the Consul observes that the number is 
far-in excess of that required in the various professions for 
which they are studying, and cases have come under his know- 
ledge of fully-qualified barristers and doctors accepting menial 
positions owing to the impossibility of gaining their living in 
any other manner. It seems most regrettable that, when the 
country is much in want of agricultural labourers, and above all 
of small peasant proprietors making their living by their land, 
these young men should be sent up from their villages to study 
for already overcrowded professions. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. P. Robinson has completed a book entitled “ Relics of 
Old Leeds,” with illustrations of buildings and objects of 
archeological or historic interest. 


An Arts and Crafts Exhibition will be held in the New 
Gallery from October 5 until December 5. The kinds of work 
admissible will be :—Designs, cartoons and working drawings, 
decorative painting, textiles and needlework, glass (except 
stained-glass), pottery, metal-work, carving and modelling, 
plaster-work, cabinet-work, book decoration, printing and bind- 
ing, wall-papers and leather-work. 


Dean Farrar’s Fund for the restoration of Canterbury 
Cathedral now amounts to 8,600/. The latest contributions 
comprise 250/. from the Goldsmiths’ Company and col. from 
Mr. W. Hoare. 


An Assistant Surveyor is to be appointed in Coventry at 
a salary of 150/. a year. 


The Berlin Exhibition is now almcst completely arranged, 
and the illumination of the grounds is successfully carried out. 


The Annual Conference of the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers and Surveyors will be held 
in Brighton on June 25, 26 and 27. . 


An Exhibition relating to the theatre and music will be 
held in the Palais de V’Industrie, Paris, from July until 
November. The construction, decoration, heating and lighting 
of theatres will be exemplified by plans and models. 


A Bronze Siatue of the Queen by the late C. B. Birch, 
A.R.A., which Sir A. Seale Haslam has presented to the City, 
is to be erected in the open space at the junctions of Blackfriars 
Bridge and New Bridge Street and the Victoria Embankment 
and Queen Victoria Street. 


The Late Mr. John Clutton, surveyor to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who died on March 1 in his eighty-sixth year, 
has left property of the value of 148,283/. 


The Annual Meeting of the Art for Schools Association 
will be held at 29 Queen’s Square on Wednesday next. 
Professor Wooldridge will take the chair. 


A New Board School is to be erected in Horsham for 
the Trafalgar Road district. 


The Foundation-stone of a new voluntary school in 
Lewes was laid on the 22nd inst. Mr. Richard Creed is- 
architect, and the contractors are Messrs. D. Stewart & Son, of 
Wallington. 

The Members of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries and 
of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archzo- 
logical Society will commence a six days’ pilgrimage along the 
Roman Wall on Monday, June 22. The journey will com- 
mence at Carlisle (for Bowness) and conclude at Wallsend. 


Montagu House, Hampstead, has been taken by the 
Duke of Norfolk for the summer months, chiefly for the benefit 
of his invalid son, the young Earl of Arundel and Surrey. 

The Next Meeting of the Society of Engineers will 
be held at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, on — 
Monday, June 1. A paper will be read on ‘“ Examples of 
Railway Bridges for Branch Lines,” by Mr. M. A. Pollard- 
Urquhart, M.Inst.C.E. 

The East London Trades, Industries and Arts Exhi- 
bition, at the People’s Palace, will be opened on June 6 by the 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Princess and the Princesses 
Victoria and Maud. ae é: 

Admirers of the late Ford Madox Brown will be pleased to 
learn that a small but representative collection of his designs 
and cartoons is to form a feature of the forthcoming autumn 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the New Callery. The artist 
was a member of the Arts and Crafts Society from its founda- 
tion, and contributed an essay on mural painting to the 
catalogue of their second exhibition in 1889. 

A Statue of John Knox, by Mr. John Hutchison, has been 
unveiled in the quadrangle of the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh. : 

The Annual Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
will be held on Tuesday next. 

A Party of Students of the Glasgow School of Art have 
visited the principal buildings in St. Andrews, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W. Y. Anderson, architect. Sf 

The Members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
travelled to Dysart on Saturday and visited St. Serf’s Church, 
which was built in the end of the fifteenth century, and is now — 
aruin’ Afterwards a visit was paid to Ravenscraig Castle, a 
ruin situated on a cliff, the property of the Earl of Rosslyn. 
The castle was built in 1562. The party also visited Dunniker 
House at Pathhead. 

Sir W. Dunn, M.P, on Monday, laid the foundation-stone 
of the new Grammar School, Paisley, of which Mr, T. Graham 
Abercrombie is architect. The cost will be about 30,009/. 


Sir John Millais’s picture, 4 Forerunner, is being re- 
produced by Messrs. Cassell & Co. as a special plate, and 
will appear as the frontispiece to the complete volume of 
“ Royal Academy Pictures,” which will be issued in a few days. 

The Town of Newbury celebrated on Whit Monday the 
300th anniversary of the charter of the Corporation, which was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, : 

A Peal of Ten Bells is being cast for Ewerby Church, 
near Sleaford, Lincolnshire, the tenor of which will weigh 
20 cwt. The cost will be borne by the Earl of Winchilsea and 
members of his family, who have already subscribed large 
sums for the restoration of the interior of this fine old edifice. 

The Lord Mayor on Saturday, June 20, being the fifty- 
ninth anniversary of Her Majesty’s accession, will unveil in the 
interior court of the Royal Exchange a marble statue of the 
Queen by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, RA, which will take the 
place of a statue of inferior merit on the same spot. The statue 
has been provided by the Gresham committee—a body repre- 
sentative of the Corporation and the Mercers’ Company—an 
has taken some years to execute. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir is gratifying to find that the carpenters and joiners 
belonging to the metropolitan societies have at Jast arrived 
at an agreement with the Central Association of Master 
Builders. The men resumed work on Monday. The non- 
unionists are not sacrificed, and that is the most satisfactory 
result of the struggle. It is now evident there are enough 
independent workmen to prevent the usual paralysis of 
business in strikes, and the masters have recognised the 
claims of those who were loyal to them in the struggle, and 
they were not sacrificed to the unions. The builders have 
suffered during the past weeks, but never was there a strike 
of the same duration which caused as little inconvenience 
to the public. The unionist workmen have had a Jesson 
which it is to be hoped they will not soon forget, and if they 
are wise they will not have recourse in a hurry to the board of 
conciliation which is to be constituted. It cannot be said the 
strike is atan end. But the plasterers and labourers must be 
shrewd enough to realise that it would be foolish on their part 
to defend by themselves alone a cause which all the building 
workmen united could not hold. There may yet be more 
sound and fury before good sense prevails, but the summer 
strike of 1896 may now be admitted to have been a fiasco. 


An Irish Trades Congress was held last week in 
Limerick. As was to be expected, the Congressmen were 
silent about the shortcomings of the trades, but were very 
eloquent about those of other people. One of the resolu- 
tions adopted was the following :—‘ That this Congress 
condemns the substitution of terra-cotta for native stone, or 
ornamental cement work, and calls on the architects of 
Ireland not to introduce it in either public or private 
buildings.” It was explained that the Congress in passing 
the resolution was not inspired by selfish considerations— 
a Trades Congress never is—but solely by regard. for the 
pockets of building owners. Terra-cotta, it was said, would 
rob the country because the material only endured for a 
few years. As evidence, a terra-cotta structure at Bally- 
cotton was mentioned.. That must be a district which is 
as fatal to terra-cotta as to serpents, for the building had to 
be erected three times over, and on the last occasion the cost 
was 60,000/. The love of the mythic is still strong in 
Ireland, otherwise such an absurdity would be laughed at, 
but probably it was believed the terra-cotta, which was as 
disposed to the melting-mood as the natives, was of Irish 
manufacture. If the trades object to the use of English 
terra-cotta, why cannot they produce a Celtic variety of 
better colour and texture, on which the atmosphere of 
Ballycotton can have no pernicious effect:? 


SOME interesting experiments on the strength of 
columns of pine were lately made in the Forestry Division 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. As a 
rule, small pieces are operated on by inquirers into the 
strength of materials, but the American officials used square 
columns measuring 8 inches by 8 inches, 10 inches by 
to inches, and some were larger. The ratio of length 
to width varied from 12 to 27, about one-half being under 
and half over 18 to 1. It was found that not only do 
individual columns show differences in strength 50 per 
cent. and more lower than the compression pieces from the 
same log, but sometimes they shew practically the same, or 
even a higher, value of strength. It also appeared as 
if flexure had little to do with the failure ; and if this 
deduction should prove true, what would then be 
necessary would be a study of the defects presented 
by a piece of timber, and careful inspection. Out 
of 86 columns 32 failed normally, ze. in simple 
compression, 22 were crushed near the end, 14 failed 
at knots and 19 by shearing, the rupture usually 
beginning at or near the ends; a small knot proved suffi- 
cient to cause a large column, twenty times as long 
as its diameter, to fail at 14 inches from the end. 
The deflection in the average for all columns (12 feet to 


20 feet long) was only about one inch for the maximum 
load, when, to be sure, destruction had progressed for some 
time ; at the elastic limit the deflection was only about one- 
half as much. These results would seem to warrant the 
statement that for pine columns at least, in which the ratio 
of height to least diameter does not exceed 1 in 20, few 
of the accepted column formulz are applicable, the nature 
of the failure being mostly in simple compression, and 
depending more on specific defects than on the design of 
the column, 


Ir is unsatisfactory to have it stated by the British Vice- 
Consul at Kansas that the British merchants are fast losing 
their trade in Portland cements. The reason given is on 
account of its being more or less adulterated of late years. 
But such is not the case with German and Belgian Portland 
cements ; they keep up their standard, and have now secured 
the bulk of the trade in the western region. Of this 
imported cement used in the west, about ro per cent. is 
English, 20 per cent. Belgian, and 7o per cent. German. 
Although some cement is produced locally, it is not a 
kind that takes the place of imported cement. In England 
adulterated cement also abounds, but if purchasers will not 
be careful to give their orders to firms who have established 
a reputation for genuine material, what else is to be 
expected? The Kansas people are not treated worse than 
those in other parts of the world, and there is no doubt the 
modern practice of producing a debased cement and calling 
it Portland is helping to injure British trade of various 
classes. 


A PANORAMA is one of the last objects which might be 
expected to be entered in an auctioneer’s catalogue, and 
especially when it forms not one “lot,” but 150 of them. 
That, however, is the fate of the panorama of the Battle of 
Rezonville, which was painted by M. Epouarp DstTaILLE 
and his friend the Jate M. pr NeuviLLe. It was during 
several years one of the special exhibitions in Paris. The 
pictures formed by subdividing the panorama are to be 
sold in the course of the month, and as they forma series 
of attractive if painful subjects, they are likely to give 
rise to ardent contests among amateurs. Panoramic 
pictures are generally supposed to be only examples of scene 
painters’ art, ‘presented with accessories. that delude 
spectators, but MM. DeraItte and DE NEUvVILLE’s 
panoramas possessed another character, and will bear 
scrutiny. 


DurInG the explorations in the ancient city of Melos, 
Mr. Ceci, SMITH has found thirty-two -inscriptions, of 
which twenty-one have not been published. Among the 
other discoveries are a Doric capital, with an inscription 
recording the erection of a sundial, the marks of the dial 
still remaining; an altar of fine Roman work about 4 feet 
high, with an inscription to Dionysus, apparently standing 
on the site of a sanctuary that remains to be explored; a 
life-size Roman statue of a priest, and two inscriptions, one 
dedicating a statute of AGRIPPINA; six marble statues, 
including a colossal Agol/o; a Dipylon tomb containing a 
mass of potsherds ; a large and fine mosaic with a centre 
medallion containing a design representing fishes swimming, 
and a design of birds and trees. 


THE members of the New York chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects are in favour of a Billintroduced by 
Mr. Pavey in the Senate of the State, which has for its 
object the regulation of the height of buildings in the city. 
Mr. Post, who was architect for many of the lofty build- 
ings, is of opinion that, unless there is some restriction, 
New York will be irreparably damaged. Mr. Howarp 
ConstaBLE based his objection on the difficulty of the 
drainage and water supply. Mr. Borine said he derived 
information from real estate agents, and their opinion was 
that the number of tenants for offices in high buildings 
does not increase one-fourth as fast as the offices. It was, 
therefore, resolved to approve of the passage of the Bill 
touching the height of buildings, and that a circular should 
be addressed to the public setting forth the advantage of the 
Bill to property in New York. | 
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RECENT PRACTICE IN TUNNELLING.* 


F authors are permitted to take interest in posthumous 
editions of their books the late FREDERICK Sims's 
happiness should be increased. Not only has his treatise 
on tunnelling'received vast additions, but the class of work 
which he described has developed to an extent which must 
have surpassed his:dreams when, over fifty years ago, he 
was encountering the difficulties offered by the Lower Green 
Sand and Weald Clay in the Bletchingley and Saltwood 
tunnels on the South-Eastern Railway. There are still 
occasions when the precedents of STEPHENSON’s Kilsby, 
Watford, Merstham and Primrose Hill tunnels are worth 
the consideration of engineers, but provincial newspapers 
would hardly consider them to be worth describing. They 
seem to belcng to ancient history, and to take their places 
with the Greek tunnel in Samos, the Posilipo Tunnel, near 
Naples, and the Alba Longa. Nowadays, works which 
when Simms wrote would be treated as impracticable, unless 
an atmy of enchanters were available, hardly excite surprise. 
In the controversy about the Channel Tunnel there was 
hardly one alarmist who rested his: case on the difficulties 
of construction. Let money be forthcoming, and there are 
contractors in Westminster who will risk their fortune on the 
accomplishment of a longex line of subaqueous construction. 
The aids and appliances which allow of daring experiments 
in tunnel-work are mainly mechanical, boring-drills when 
rock has to be pierced, air-compressors, improved shields 
and other machinery. When explosives can be used, there 
are several varieties which are far more controllable than 
the old blasting powder. With their help the works which 
belong to the period or interval between the publications 
of the third and fourth editions cf the treatise on tunnelling 
were accomplished, that is to say, the St. Gothard Tunnel 
(final contracts), the Totley Tunnel on the Dore and 
Chinley Railway, the Glasgow Waterworks Tunnels, the 
Severn Tunnel, the Simplon Tunnel, the tunnel at Niagara 
Falls, the Tequixquiac Tunnel (Mexico city), the Osakayama 
Tunnel (Japan), the Pamir Tunnel (Indian State Railway), 
the Khojak Tunnels (Indian North-Western State Railway), 
the tunnels on the Manchester and Sheffield Railway exten- 
sion to London, tunnel under the Mersey, Blackwall Tunnel, 
Glasgow Harbour Tunnel, St. Clair River Tunnel (Canada), 
Hudson River Tunnel (New York), King’s Cross Tunnel, 
West Chicago Tunnel, Paris Underground Railway, City 
and: South London Railway, New Ampthill Tunnel 
(Midland Railway). There is not one of these works 
without interest, while most of them can be considered as 
among the triumphs of engineering. They exemplify work 
in America and Asia as well as Europe, and there are not 
likely to be many difficulties presented in subsequent works 
for which suggestions about the most efficacious way of 
dealing with them are not to be found in Mr. D. K. 
CLARK’s descriptions. 

The setting-out of tunnels with accuracy is an operation 
which requires to be. performed with extreme anxiety, or 
large sums of money will be wasted in correcting errors. The 
driving is generally carried on from both extremities, and 
the excavations cannot meet if the engineer’s centre-line is 
not mathematically correct, or rather, if the line is not 
transferred with accuracy from the outside ground to the 
bottom of the driftway. When tunnels are at a great depth 
below the surface the operation is not easy. As in every 
transference from above to below there is sure to be error, 
it is found that there is more likelihood of attaining 
accuracy by havinga few definite points than by having many. 

The description of the process employed for setting-out 
the Totley Tunnel suggests the care that is needed if 
satisfactory results are to follow. The moorland level 
is about 730 feet above the level of the rails, and was not 
irregular. The line was laid out on its surface as accurately 
as was possible with a 6-inch theodolite. 
tories were erected at the extreme stations and at some 
intermediate points. On the stone capping a flat cast-iron 
plate, to serve as a rest for the transit instrument, was fixed 
with a hole 6 inches wide in the centre. Across the hole 
was fixed a brass scale graduated into twentieths of an inch. 


* Practical Tunnelling, by F. W. Simms. Fourth edition, revised 
and greatly extended, with additional chapters illustrating recent 
practice, by D. Kinnear Clark. With thirtv-six plates and other 
illustrations, London: Crosby Lockwood &-Son, ae 


Brick observa- 


For transferring the centre-line:down the shafts a winding 
drum was employed, which carried wire. By means of a 
ratchet and pawl the wire could be secured in any position. 
As it was weighted, the wire hung with little deviation from 
the perpendicular, and as soon as a: point was fixed the 
centre-line was laid out below with the help of a small 
theodolite. For sighting long distances underground a 
large circular-wick oil-lamp of 40 candle-power, fitted into 
a circular wrought-iron frame, was used, and for shorter 
distances a carriage candle fixed on a weighted frame. 
Whenever the large transit instrument was required there 
was an electrical signalling apparatus employed. When so 
much care was taken with the preliminary operations, it is 
no wonder the error in alignment was not more than 14 inch 
per mile, although the country traversed was difficult, and 
observations could not always be taken. 

What has been done already in insuring corres- 
pondence with the centre-lines of plans when excavating 
from ends far apart can be judged from the subjoined table, 
which shows the errors in alignment and in level in some 
of the more important tunnels :— ' 


| : 
/ Error at Junction. 
Name of Tunnel. Length. a eee 
Alignment. In Level. 
Feet. Inches. Inches. 
St..Gothard . : 48,872 _ 12°99 1'97 
Mont Cenis ; 40, O81 Nil “1200 
Hoosac, Massachusetts - 25,031 0'03 0'23 
Ernst- August Adit, Hartz | , 
(Division IT.) ; , : 23,760 1°20 0°09 ; 
Totley 18, 687 4°50 2:25 
Cowburn . 5 ‘ . 11,106 1°00 —. 
Croton Aqueduct (Division I.) . 6,400 0:09 foe) am 
Nepean, N.S.W. (Division: II.) 4,341 0°42 0'25 


' The laying-out of a line far below the surface of the 
ground, and the cutting-out and removal of material in the 
depths of the earth, would be considered comparatively easy 
by engineers and contractors. The test of their skill and 
energy is a dealing with contingencies which specialists 
cannot foresee. The first temporary shaft of the Totley 
tunnel had only reached a depth of 8 feet when water was 
tapped, and eventually the discharge was 10,000 gallons an 
hour. The sinking of the third shaft caused a flow of 
8,000 gallons an hour, and it was not long before the pump- 
ing machinery was drowned. The fourth shaft caused a 
still greater flow, for it amounted to 26,000 gallons hourly, 
and the pumps failed. The quantity increased, and at one 
spot it amounted to 2,200,000 gallons daily. In another 
part the invasion was still more serious :— 


A round of holes had been drilled in the rock and were about to 
be charged, when a plug of soft earth was forced out of a fissure in the 
roof and about a yard from the face, and a stream of water issued, 
which rapidly increased from a few square inches in area to the full 
width of the heading, and 2 feet across. Tons of sand, silt and stones 
were hurled down the fissure and were carried far down the heading 
by the torrent. A natural reservoir was discharging itself, and the 
water rushing down the heading was impounded where the level 
dipped, and cut off all access to the face. It was decided to proceed 
at once with the permanent drain from the entrance to where the 
lining was completed, and to substitute a covered grip for the 12-inch 
pipes through the heading. A puddle-dam was constructed in the 
lined portion and a large air shoot, which had been used for ventila- 
tion, was lined with felt and made available to carry off water. The 
construction of the permanent drain was then proceeded with. The 
quantity of water discharged by the shoot was ascertained to be 5,000 
gallons per minute. When the culvert had been carried as far as the 
dam, the latter was removed, and the covered grip constructed up to 
the face of the headway. The heading was also raised in the lower 
place to prevent it from being again flooded, and driving was resumed. 
The difficulty of keeping the foundations of the side walls free from 
water was afterwards met by the employment of Tangye pumps driven 
by compressed air, 


In the Severn Tunnel the springs were the cause of still 
greater loss. The works were commenced on the Mon- © 
mouthshire bank in 1873. From time to time water rushed 
in, but it was mastered. A point within 130 yards of the 
shaft on the Gloucestershire side—that is to say, over four 
miles distance—was reached after six years’ labour, when a 


‘spring was tapped which was so copious that within twenty- 


four hours the whole workings were filled with water. It 


required fourteen months to. drain the tunnel and to stop 


the flow of water... When the works were resumed. it was 
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necessary to alter the character of the tunnel ; the bed was 
lowered, a lining of vitrified brickwork from 2} to 3 feet in 
thickness, and set in cement, was introduced throughout, as 
well as an invert 1} to 3 feet thick, In spite of all precau- 
tions, the spring again broke through the shield and lining 
and flooded the works in October 1883, but in a month the 
water was pumped out and the spring immured. In order 
to provide against a renewal of the danger, pumping 
machinery is provided which is capable of removing 
66,000,000 gallons of water daily, a quantity that would 
be almost adequate for the supply of London. 


A small tunnel may give as much trouble as one that is. 


to admit a double line of railway. This was seen in.the 
tunnel under the Mersey which contains the pipes for the 
water-supply of Liverpool, and is only 10 feet in diameter 
without. When in. 1879 the Act was applied for it was 
contemplated to lay the pipes on the bed of the river. As 
it was supposed the depth might be increased. for naviga- 
tion purposes, the Corporation agreed to a clause which left 
the decision as to the mode of carrying the pipes across 
to the Board of Trade. To the surprise of everybody but 
Government officials it was decided in 1887, when too late 
to alter the plan, that the pipes should be 17 feet below the 
bed of the Mersey, which at the spot was 805 feet wide. A 
contract for a tunnel at a depth of 104’ feet was let. Two 
shafts were sunk, and the driving was commenced. But 
the contractors considered that the tunnel was impracticable 
in the mixed strata, and ceased to work. A new contract 
with different contractors was arranged, but before it was 
signed they demurred on the ground that the strata had 
been disturbed by the operations of the first contract. It 
was agreed in consequence to construct the tunnel at a 
higher level, or 52 feet 9 inches below the river bed. The 
works went on for three years and five months. Owing to 
the difficulties a length of only 182 feet, or not a 
fourth of the whole, and two shafts were completed. The 
contractors then came to the sanie conclusion as their pre- 
decessors about the impossibility of constructing the tunnel, 
and declined to proceed. Mr. G. F. DEacon, the engineer, 
however, proposed, as he had done before, to complete the 
work without the aid of the contractor, and the Corporation 
agreed to the arrangement. In the first month the length 
of the completed part was extended by 120 feet, and the 
work adyanced at an average rate of 34 feet per week until 
March 22, 1892, when the two shores were united. The 
tunnel is built of steel rings 1 foot 6 inches long, of seg- 
mental plates with inside flanges. There are in the circum- 
ference ten segments each weighing about 4 cwt. The 
laying was done in the following way :— 


The work in the tunnel was carried on by seven excavators in each 
of two shafts, in addition to the two men who managed the locks and 
those running skips, and it is interesting to note that some measure of 
competition as:erted itself, the day men competing with the night men 
as to which shift should drive the greater distance. The shield was 
driven forward in lengths of 18 inches, the time on one occasion being 
but fifly minutes, and then a ring of segments was put into position, 
Another squad of men f.llowed up, caulking the joimts with cement. 
The cement was mixed with a very small quantity of water—it was 
hardly damped, in fact. It was then caulked into the joints on exactly 
the same principle asin the case of iron borings and sal-ammoniac. 
This caulking was only done tw within about 3 feet of the bottom level 
of the tunnel, the remainder being filled with spoil for the supporting 
‘of a railway for the removal of the spoil. The material was taken 
away on skips run on trolleys on the railway, and after passing through 
the locks these were lifted up the shaft to the bank by steam cranes, 
Of course when the tunnel was completely, driven the 1emainder of the 
joints were caulked. 


A case like the Mersey Tunnel shows the advantage of 
the practical education received by engineers. They do 
not look on contractors as intermediaries who will get them 
out of their difficulties, for a practised engineer is ready to 
take control of the works whenever occasion demands, and 
he can undertake a contract under another engineer without 
losing caste. In the Mersey case it was evident that Mr. 
DEACON possessed more courage and capacity to encounter 
emergencies than the two firms of experienced contractors, 
and his success was fully merited. 

There are references in the pages of “ Practical Tunnel- 
ling” to many other cases in which difficulties were 
surmounted, and explanations are given of how the 
triumphs were/attained. The merit of the book is suggested 
-by the two words “fourth edition” on the title-page. Very 
few engineering treatises have gained.so much credit. But 


the two authors deserved it. The new edition is the Jate 
KINNEAR CLARK’S crowning work, for he died after his 
preface was set up in type. It might be considered as a 
tribute to his character, for information was placed at his 
disposal which was likely to be withheld from an ordinary 
author, and by that means he was enabled to produce a 
work which embodies the very latest developments of tunnel 
practice, and is a history of operations in the past as well as 
a guide for future efforts beneath mountains, cities, seas 
and rivers. 


“THE OLD PATHS, WHERE IS THE GOOD 
WAY.’—I. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


T is well to explain at the outset that the writer has not 
the smallest intention of putting that construction on 

the title of this article such as would mean to advocate 
“letting all things be as in times past.” No! There is, 
mercifully, the via media, a highly respectable phrase as 
compared with two detestable ones coined within the last 
year or so, viz. “up to date” (this has even been used in 
the pulpit of the Church of England) and fim de siecle. 
Just as if, at the close of the nineteenth century, we were so 


‘vastly superior in wisdom to our forefathers, that. we could 


lightly brush aside the lessons of the many past centuries, 
and “lay the flattering unction” to our souls as to the 
virtues of the particular century in which we happened to 
live. And what, too, was the origin of the first-named 
expression? Why, it was simply the idle word of a day 
applied to a popular burlesque that had a long run. Not 
that all the current phrases of the day are to be con- 
demned, as witness that admirably coined expressive one, 
“ caught on.” 

Rather will it be the endeavour of the writer to compare 
some old things with some new, viz. viewed from an archi- 
tectural standpoint, and to try and find out “the good way” 
in the past. Then to proceed to describe those points 
wherein the men of the present time have undoubtedly 
improved “the old paths.” The invention of railways, the 
much greater facilities for travel, the continual improve- 
ment taking place in consequence of the application of 
new materials and modes of workmanship, all these 
have to be considered. But there is one important 
feature in which a marked change of feeling has occurred 
within the last fifty years—that craving for increased freedom 
(or license as some would call it) which shows itself in many 
ways other than architectural, because it is the dominant spirit 
of the age. For example, we do not care to have the idea of 
being “‘cooped up,” or to surround our dwellings with high 
walls, or to set down our houses where there is no view. 
On the contrary, we prefer the air and the breezes—pro- 
vided they are not like the rough winds of Boreas... Of 
course, in more turbulent times there was an absolute and 
obvious necessity for this kind of precautionary measure. 
But it is curious how, when the need no longer existed, 
there was the survival of some of these features of the past. 
As, for instance, in erecting castellated mansions in the 
later periods of the Middle Ages, which were designed in 
such a manner as to be necessarily incapable of defence 
from hostile attack. This same sort of feeling of privacy 
and shutting-in continued in a modified degree, one may 
say, till within about the last forty years ; even later in some 
districts and among some particular classes, like that of the 
highly respectable retired tradesman in his suburban. or 
country villa, of. which kind so many examples are still 
extant. In some of the older and decayed towns in our 
agricultural counties many existing instances of this peculiar 
idea, now well-nigh gone out of fashion, are apparent. But 
let not the writer be misunderstood. Outlying walls in 
connection with buildings, where skilfully placed, and no 
matter how plain and unpretentious, certainly do help 
architectural effect. This is more generally so where 
the walls are low, or where they form part of the 
composition. of terraces, than where they are high. 
The latter, too, are necessarily much more difficult 
to manage, and if set in the wrong position tend to obscure 


or dwarf the mansion they adjoin, or in other cases form an 


obstruction to some beautiful distant prospect or pleasing 
landscape in the foreground. The manner of effectively 
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treating, with little expense or ornament, a blank wall of 
any extent is a crux to the architect, and if successful 
therein the fact is certainly some evidence of his skill. 
The great point is not to over-do—a common fault whereby 
the effect of “breadth” is lost. It is now generally 
admitted that the beauties of nature are often enhanced or, 
it may be more correctly said, set off by the judicious and 
carefully-selected handiwork of man, if that is well placed. 
On the other hand, the throwing open of one part of a 
landscape into another by the removal of a wood fence or 
high iron railing, slight alteration as it may seem, results 
in many cases in an enormous gain. The writer, as an 
example, calls to mind the effect when the railing between 
the Green Park and the Mall, and just as far as the 
beginning of Constitution Hill, was taken down for a brief 
time shortly before the celebration of the Queen’s Jubilee. 
What a pity it was impossible to make this permanent. 
But that, of course, was quite impracticable. - But in 
another place, not far off Buckingham Palace, the heavy- 
looking and high iron railing round that triangular piece of 
ground called the Cambridge enclosure, opposite the new 
Admiralty Buildings extension, has been quite recently 
removed, and on two sides of it a much lower wrought- 
iron unclimbable and quite plain fence, judiciously painted 
green, has been fixed. Besides this great improvement a 
clever stroke of landscape-gardening has been essayed, 
some gentle slopes of turf have been made, a few young 
trees planted, as well as shrubs judiciously set round three 
sides of two not very sightly daity and refreshment sheds. 
Thus a rather cheerless-looking and practically useless 
enclosure has been transformed at a slight expenditure into 
a very pretty little A/easaunce, with its gravelled path across 
‘and simple rustic seats surrounding an old tree or two. 
Then, the broad lawn which has been made in front of the 
new buildings, with the public footway between them and 
the Cambridge enclosure (the path having only a very low 
“invisible” wire railing on each side of it), has done just 
what was wanted to bring the architectural features into 
barmony with the natural surroundings. The writer had at 
first hoped, when he saw tke old iron railing being taken 
down, that all was to be thrown open to the park, which to 
an artist’s eye would have been still better. However, 
doubtless the plan adopted’ is the most favourable one for 
preserving the beauty of the grounds, there being iron gates 
at each end of the public footway, shut at dusk. 

Again, at Kew Gardens is another instance of the good 
effect caused not long since by a somewhat analogous 
change. For, the light iron fence between the broad walk 
of the Royal Gardens and the meadow in front of Kew 
Palace having been abolished, a wonderful appearance of 
increased space has resulted, though no high wall or close 
wood fence was demolished, and it cannot be saic that the 
public could not well see the space (about 4 acres) in which 
they now have the privilege of walking and disporting 
themselves. The old expedient of a ha-ha is excellent in 
its way, but often takes up too much valuable space that 
can be ill-spared in many places where the “invisible 
fence ” can be employed. 

Yet once more let the writer mention an example, not 
so recent, of a great change made on the west side of 
Kensington Gardens, to the north of Kensington Palace, 
where a very old yew hedge was grubbed up, next a large 
meadow at the back of Kensington Palace Gardens, and an 
unclimbable iron fence put instead. This innovation was 
greatly lamented at the time by a contemporary of Zhe 
Architect, because it was contended the old-world aspect of 
this portion of Kensington Gardens was destroyed. True. 
But the hedge was yearly deteriorating, and it was astonish- 
ing to see the improvement in the way of airiness (that is 
what Londoners give so much for) caused by this seemingly 
slight work, for it appeared to add a large extent of ground 
to Kensington Gardens, as viewed from the Broad Walk. 
The writer is speaking from an intimate knowledge of these 
beautiful gardens, with which he has -been familiar since 
early boyhood. 

But to return to architecture, after a rather long disser- 
tation on some of its useful accessories, in which it has 
been endeavoured to point out how far a divergence from 
“The Old Paths, Where is the Good Way,” is permissible, 
bearing in mind that progress is inevitable—a very law of 
nature. Now, what a mistake is often made at the present 


day by overdoing the fronts of private houses or business 
premises and loading them with very elaborate orna- 
ment of too minute a description. Commonplace as some 
may think the architecture of Regent Street, with that now 
despised coating of stucco, perhaps this very fact has made 
people unmindful of some of the merits, modest as they 
are, of the composition. Mediocre as the design may be, 
without pretensions to originality, there is nevertheless a 
“breadth” in the treatment, a quietude and absence of 
vulgarity which is a relief to the jaded eye after being 
dazzled by the examination of so many yards of fussy 
ornamentation in other streets. Though the latter may 
fulfil some of the “ true principles ” laid down by Aucustus’ 
WELpY PuGIN (as regards reality in material), on the other 
hand, the abundance of broken pediments and such-like 
meaningless features which Nasu, the architect, carefully 
avoided, quite as much violated other “true principles.” 
The writer has often thought, by-the-by, how the Quadrant 
must have, architecturally, suffered from the abolition of the 
colonnade which had been executed according to Nasu’s 
designs. The reasons for this demolition are well known; 
but as regards the question of light, the London atmosphere 
is not favourable for the use of colonnades. For even if we 
are fortunate enough to escape bad fogs, as has been the 
case during the last two winters, there is a good deal of 
cloudy and overcast weather which makes sunlight a bless- 
ing, except possibly for a very few days in the year, when 
it is too overpowering. As the composition now remains, 
the treatment of the continuous balcony above the mezza- 
nine floor, supported on good bold trusses which rest on 
well-designed pilasters, is a decidedly pleasing feature. 

The writer considers that Nasu set an example in his 
comparative purity of style which it would be well for some 
too daring architects of the present day to bear in mind. 

The Metropolitan Building Act has been a great enemy 
to that most effective element in Classic architecture, viz. 
the boldly projecting cornice, a feature not to be found in 
the Gothic styles, notwithstanding the embarras de richesses 
of Medizeval art in regard to many greatly varied details. 
Owing to the narrowness of that great artery of London, 
the Strand, it is understood that “‘the authorities that be” 
directed the reduction of the intended projection of the 
cornice to that lofty building, the Tivoli. The result is 
painfully conspicuous, for the insufficient projection’ is a 
blemish in the design, and must have inflicted an un- 
deserved annoyance on the architect of the structure. It is 
almost needless to remark that there are other instances in 
London of this defect in cornices, but it is the more evident 
in the case in point owing to its being so very near the eye 
of the passer-by in a narrow street. ‘“ The Old Paths, Where 
is the Good Way,” is .an expression that can aptly be 
applied in such an instance as this. For just opposite the 
Tivoli is a venerable-looking building, one of the few 
remaining in the Strand, occupied by a musical instrument 
maker, the upper storeys of which retain. their original 
picturesque character with a cornice of considerable pro- 
jection, so virile compared with the emasculated one on the 
opposite side. , 

Though it may savour, architecturally speaking, of 
heresy, the fact remains that it is better to altogether dis- 
pense with a cornice, difficult as this may be in a building 
professing to be Renaissance, than to put up one of insuffi- 
cient projection. As has been pointed out, many Gothic 
buildings of considerable importance contrive to look well 
without such a feature ; it is not missed, because the crown- 
ing details are handled in another way. ‘ There is just this 
to be said in the matter—that serious accidents from the 
fall of portions of cornices which have become insecure 
through age and decay or owing to bad workmanship have 
not been infrequent. 

Another instance of the effectiveness of some old work, 
which overhangs above the ground floor, is that of the so- 
termed “ Formerly the Palace of King Henry VIII. and of 
Cardinal Wotsry,” on the’ south ‘side of Fleet Street, just 
west of Chancery Lane, now fallen to low estate, being 
occupied as a hair-dressing saloon. Such construction as 
this—the one storey overhanging the other—is now (unfor- 
tunately from ‘an artistic outlook, though no doubt the 
reverse from a practical point) not permissible according to 
the Building Act. Yet how telling was this fashion, far 
more so than a large amount of extraneous ornament, such 
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as has been deprecated earlier in this article. Another 
example of the kind is a patent medicine warehouse, 


opposite the New Law Courts, which projects not only on 
the first floor, but more so on the second floor, which is 


coved out. ; 
(Zo be continued.) 


ROSS CATHEDRAL. 


it Pia diocese of Ross, or Rosscarbery, as it is called, to dis- 

tinguish it from other places of the same name, occupies 
‘the extreme south-west corner of Ireland, and has been united 
to the see of Cork since 1583. The present cathedral is ex- 
tremely small, but it occupies a site devoted to Christian wor- 
‘ship since the sixth century. The first bishop of Ross was 
St. Fachnan, or Faughnan, as the name is now pronounced. 
No structural work, of course, remains of that early period, but 
close to the cathedral there are the ruins of an eleventh-century 
church of the usual Irish type. In the cathedral itself the 
earliest work now existing is a fifteenth-century net tracery 


~ window, which stands immediately over the new doorway, of 


which we give an illustration. 

The old west entrance was a simple circular-headed decor of 
the last century. The style chosen for the new doorway is one 
that must have existed formerly in this place. The detail of the 


stonework is taken from Cashel and other works of the Hibernian 


phase of the Romanesque School, and the ironwork of the 


_ doors has been suggested by the MS. style of the period. 


West Door, Ross CATHEDRAL. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT’S “FINDING OF THE 
SAVIOUR.” 


T a meeting of the Birmingham City Council on Tuesday 

the Lord Mayor read a letter from Mr. John F. Middle- 
more, of Birmingham, presenting to the city the famous picture 
by Mr. Holman Hunt, Zhe Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple. He was, he wrote, glad to be able to offer a pre- 
Raphaelite work to the city, which is becoming the best in the 
kingdom wherein to study the distinctive work of that school. 
The gift was acknowledged by a cordial vote of thanks. Zhe 
Finding of the Saviour in the Temple is the crowning work of 
a series by the distinguished painter. For the purpose of 
making the necessary studies Mr. Holman Hunt went to 
Palestine and endeavoured to obtain sittings from some of the 
rabbis resident in Jerusalem, an object in which, though not 
without extreme difficulty, he finally succeeded. In Jerusalem 
also he made the studies for other figures in the picture and 
for the accessory incidents. The work occupied from 1854 to 
1860, when the picture was exhibited by Mr. Gambart, who had 


purchased it for 5,500/.,in his gallery in Bond Street. The 
keeper of the gallery, Mr. Whitworth Wallis, who has 
been lecturing on the works of this artist, recently 


received from Mr. Holman Hunt the following letter :— 
“Dear Mr. Whitworth Wallis,—I am very sensible of 
the generous spirit and the dramatic power with which 
you teach the lesson of sincerity in art when treating of the 
struggle which I, with my friends—the present president of 
the Academy, Sir John Millais, and Rossetti—led against art 
that had become trivial and unvital, and I thank you for 
carrying on the work which in our hands has only partially had 
its effect. No reformers ever attain their ends until they get 


some believer to stand up boldly and take all the consequences 
of the championship. Mohammed for thirty-seven years declared 
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his purpose in vain, but when his nephew Ali was a witness the 
disciples grew rapidly. However, in this country art 1s a 
matter always pushed to the wall, and it may be said with our 
present constitution, with a Church not wanting anything but 
sham art (that, I mean, representing saints and the founder of 
our religion in costume and under conditions altogether 
unacceptable to the intelligence of the men of this age), and 
when with this Church a Government reigns not caring 
for either sham or real art, and judging that all people 
are satisfied if picture dealers are flourishing and a certain 
number of prominent exhibitors are honoured with patent 
distinctions, under such a végime it seems to me a very 
melancholy career for any Englishman who devotes him- 
self to the pursuit. If a youth studies deeply any science, 
and he qualifies himself by persistent effort to undertake 
the position of a leader, and after all has no opportunity 
of exercising his powers, his life ‘cannot be a happy one, and 
this is the case for any native artist in England. Turner never 
had any public commission;  Millais, Rossetti, Brown and 
myself never had any chance of using our strength in national 
ambition. Brown’s employment at. Manchester was on terms 
that made it impossible for him to carry out the work as he 
would have wished. Leighton could not have done his few 
public works had he not had family means.. Looking on the 
facts I do not wonder that my father opposed my wish, for I 
should have been sorry had my boys taken to art. I am 
tempted to make this confession lest the story of my early 
persistency should lead other boys to take to art. Perhaps in 
some future time England may not confuse the love of private 
views, conversazionzi, &c., with a love of art, and then the genius 
of the race—which is, I think, more than that shown by other 
people of modern days—may have the. opportunity of display- 
ing itself and honouring the nation.— Yours sincerely, W. 
HOLMAN HUNT.” 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

a the quarterly general meeting of the Glasgow Institute 

(Mr. T. L. Watson, president, in the chair) it was reported 
that the recent exhibition of prize drawings had been largely 
attended by students and others. A final examination for 
associates will be held next month in the event of.a sufficient 
number of candidates from Scotland and the North of England 
presenting themselves for examination. The, convener of the 
library committee reported that it had been. agreed by the 
Council to give a donation of 30/. to the library fund, and that 
a list of books to be purchased was being prepared by the com- 
mittee. The President intimated that the proposed exhibition 
of metal-work would be held in October, and ‘thati-circulars on 
the subject had been issued to members, especially to selected 
metal-workers and others likely to.possess-valuable old work. 
It was hoped that arrangements might be made for the delivery 
of a lecture on the subject during the exhibition. It was agreed 
to hold an excursion this year, and a committee was appointed 
to make the necessary arrangements. 


IMAGES IN CHURCHES. 


UDGMENT was given in the Consistory Court of the 
diocese of Norwich, by Mr. F. C. Blofeld, chancellor of 
the diocese, in the Barsham faculty case. He said that 

this was a petition by the rector and churchwardens of Barsham 
for a citation to issue calling upon the parishioners and others 
concerned to show cause why a faculty should not be granted to 
confirm the hanging of bells in the tower, and an erection of a 
figure of Our Lord on the Cross upon the centre of the chancel 
screen of the parish church of Barsham, with the figures of the 
Virgin Mary on one side of it and of St. John on the other. 
It appeared that the screen was a light open one of wood, about 
250 years old, and therefore of post-Reformation date ; that all 
three figures were of wood; that that of Our Lord was erected 
in 1880, and the other two in 1893 ; that.no faculty had been 
obtained for any of them; and that the vestry of the parish 
unanimously supported the application. He was informed that 
the figures were about 2 feet 9 inches high, that of Our Lord 
being rather higher than the others ; that they were carved in 
oak, without paint or colouring, except a little gilding about 
the base; that there was nothing in the nature of a 
rood loft or rood stairs; that there were no candles 
round or in front of the figures; and that there was 
nothing in the services of the church, or in the conduct 
of the worshippers there, tending to show a_ probability 
that the figures would be the object of superstitious reverence 
in the sense expounded by Lord Penzance in “Clifton v. 
Ridsdale.” As to carved images in churches there could be no 
doubt that the Statute 3 & 4 Ed. VI. c. 10, following the 
njunctions of 1547, directed their destruction ; but, as pointed 
out by the Privy Council, “Phillpotts v. Boyd,” citing the 
previous judgment of the same Court in “Westerton vw Liddell,” 


“the Act related to the destruction of images already ordered 
to be removed, but which either had not been removed, or 
having been so, were still retained for private devotion or 
worship ;” and it was, therefore, expressly held that the efficacy 
of this Act was spent upon the definite purpose to which it was 
directed, and that it did not make provision in respect of the 
subsequent use or abuse of any other images. In “ Clifton v. 
Ridsdale,” which was affirmed on appeal, it was held by Lord 
Penzance that a crucifix on the top of a screen, being an object 
“which formed an ordinary feature in the parish churches. 
before the Reformation, not as a mere architectural ornament, 
but as an object of reverence and adoration,” was illegal ; but 
the judgment affirming this decision on appeal was expressly 
based on the fact that the church in question was one in which 
were found, not merely an illuminated: crucifix, but also 
those Stations of the Cross, and other acts in the conduct of 
the services, the illegality of which was not disputed. Im 
Hughes v. Edwards, in the Court of Arches, and_in two cases. 
in Consistory Courts—viz. the St. Lawrence Pittington case and 
the St. John Pendlebury case—a distinction was drawn between. 
isolated figures and historical groups, and it was pointed out 
that the latter might be lawful where the former, as more 
likely to be abused, would not be so. In the present case the 
figures in question constituted a group commemorating a well- 
known scene in sacred history, namely, our Saviour on the 
Cross commending His mother to the care of the disciple: 
whom He loved, and there was no attempt to reproduce the 
rood or rood loft with its candles and worship. He could not 
hold that these figures, simply placed as they were upon the 
chancel screen, were of themselves so likely to become objects- 
of superstitious reverence in the present day. as to call upon 
him to refuse to allow a citation to,issue. It must be under- 
stood, however, that upon the hearing he should require proof on. 
affidavit that the services of the Church were conducted in accord- 
ance with the directions of the Book of Common Prayer, and that 
there was, and had been, nothing in those services, or in theattitude 
of those who attended them, to indicate any probability of super- 
stitious reverence being paid. to these ‘figures. No question 
arose as to the bells. The citation, therefore, might issue as. 
prayed. ani 


OLD CHURCH, CHELSEA. | 
J“HE following appeal has been issued ;—,“ Sir,—The under- 
named beg to call your attention. to the; condition of the 
tower of the Old Chelsea church, which for some time past has. 
been falling into a dilapidated state and requires considerable 
repair to prevent the structure from becoming dangerous. This. 
interesting riverside church, with its historic -associations,, 
appeals to many, not only in Chelsea but far and wide through- 
out the country, and, as there are no funds for this work, it is. 
thought that there must be some who would gladly assist in it 
by sending a donation towards the expenses. , As the tower is. 
over 80 feet high, the scaffolding required forms a serious item, 
in the outlay. The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings were kind enough to draw up a report of the work 
that was needed, and it is strictly on the lines suggested therein: 
that the repairs will be executed. The amount required is. 
estimated at 350/,, towards which subscriptions will be grate— 
fully received by Rev. R. H. Davies, incumbent of the Old 
Church, 178 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. ; Rev. Gerald Blunt,. 
the Rectory, Chelsea, S.W.; churchwardens—Mr. T. J. 
Robinson, 280 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W., and Mr. D. G. H. 
Gordon, 41 Tedworth Square, Chelsea, S.W. 


ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


HE annual meeting of the supporters and. students of the 
Royal Architectural Museum and Westminster School of 

Art in Tufton Street, Dean’s Yard, was held on Friday last, 
The Duke of ‘Westminster presided. On the motion of Sir 
W. De Souza, the president (the Duke of Westminster) and the: 
Duke of ‘Norfolk and other vice presidents were re-elected. 
The noble Chairman, briefly acknowledging the. compliment,, 
remarked incidentally that he must rather disclaim any quali- 
fication for the position to which he had been appointed, on 
the ground that he was a devotee of Gothic art.. The simple 
fact was that he inherited a house which was built in the most 
Strawberry Hill style of Gothic that he supposed the world had 
ever seen. His labours for thirteen years were devoted to 
converting that very bad Gothic into the best Gothic under the 
able hands of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., who had a very 
difficult work to deal with but who certainly succeeded in 
accomplishing it. .He was glad to know that the Westminster 
School of Art was flourishing, as was shown by the increase in 
the number of students, notwithstanding the deficiencies of 
space and accommodation. If they succeeded in obtaining 
more room—in their efforts to do which he would be glad to 
| help in a small way—they would be able to enlarge their 
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sphere of usefulness. 
of the report of the Council, which, after describing the satis- 
factory condition of the finances of the institution, proceeded to 
state that “an opportunity has occurred for the acquirement of 
premises adjacent to the museum on the south side, and the 
‘Council are of opinion that, if they can obtain adequate assistance 
from the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council and others, it would be desirable to avail themselves 
of the opportunity for providing additional classrooms for 
modelling, wood and stone carving and other art industries, 
such as metal-work, glazing, &c., whilst they would at the same 
time be enabled to free the central hall of the museum from the 
study of the antique figure and to make various alterations 
which will be of service both to the school of art and to the 
museum.” The proposal for the adoption of the report having 
‘been seconded by Mr. Brookes was agreed to, and a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Duke of Westminster for presiding. 


THE CORPORATION RECORDS. 


ip his twentieth annual report to the Corporation on their 
records, Sir John Monckton, the Town Clerk, states that 
the historical work entitled “ London and the Kingdom” has 
been completed and widely circulated. Dr. Sharpe, the Records’ 
Clerk, had turned his attention to various series of rolls pre- 
served in the Town Clerk's office, more especially the “ Rolls 
-of Pleas of Land in the Husting,” a portion of which he had 
already calendared, a series of coroners’ rolls, and another 
series which had been known as “Rolls of Pleas and Memc- 
randa.” ‘The calendar of recoveries in the Court of Husting 
had been completed. The short series of coroners’ rolls, from 
1324 to 1590, was of particular interest as affording a picture of 
criminal London during that period. The office of coroner was 
-of itself peculiar, the king’s butler for the time being laying 
claim to it ev officio until King Edward IV. vested it in the 
City in consideration of being released from liabilities to the 
citizens to the extent of 7,000/. It was the custom to hold 
inquests upon those who to all appearance had died a natural 
death in prison. Among such was found an inquest held on 
the body of Henry, the son of Thomas Staci (or Stace), of 
Ipswich, who had been confined in the Marshalsea for causing 
- the death of John Christopher, of Ipswich. The inquest 
took place in November, 1324, and appealed more especially 
to lovers of Chaucer, there being a close connection between 
‘the Staci family and the poet. This Henry Staci appeared to 
have been implicated in a riot against the bailiffs of Ipswich, 
and to have been arrested for causing the death ofa man. He 
himself did not long survive, but the jury found that ne died a 
rightful death, and not of any felony. A month later Thomas 
and Geoffrey Staci were, among others, attached to answer for 
the forcible abduction of John Chaucer, the poet’s father. The 
series of rolls known as “ Pleas and Memoranda” numbered 
over 100. An abstract had been made of the first, which was 
a valuable and interesting roll of the earlier years of the reign 
of King Edward III., and: contained, among other things, the 
king’s.orders for the removal of the Coronation Stone from 
Westminster Abbey. Since the completion of the index to 
“London and the Kingdom” considerable progress had been 
made in putting into book form the slip index to the deeds 
enrolled in the Court of Husting. 


A CENTRAL ART SCHOOL, 


RRANGEMENTS are being made by the Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council for 
pening in the autumn a central art school in the building now 
known as Morley Hall, opposite the Regent Street Polytechnic. 
The premises, which have recently been occupied by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, will shortly become available, 
but will probably in five years’ time be taken over by the 
Polytechnic. It has been thought that the Technical Educa- 
tion Board has in these circumstances an excellent opportunity 
of beginning, in a tentative way, to make provision for a central 
technical art school for London. The building contains, 
besides several smaller rooms, three large saloons on the 
ground floor which would lend themselves very well to the pur- 
poses of art studios. The Board has decided to enter into 
occupation at an early date and to open the school if possible 
in the autumn with a series of classes in the various technical 
art subjects connected with the building trades. It is intended 
that there shall be courses in building mechanics (with experi- 
ments), in practical stone-cutting, bricklaying and joining, in 
the design of modern buildings, in sculpture, modelling and 
decorative work, and in other branches of artistic handicraft 
belonging’ to the building trades and certain: other artistic 
industries. The recent award of art scholarships and exhibi- 
tions by the Board was made to a considerable extent on the 
merits of works submitted by candidates for competition. 


Sir A. Blomfield moved the adoption | 


| 


While recognising the merit of much of the work that was done 
at the examinations, the Board’s inspectors have in a report 
expressed the opinion that the most valuable part of the com- 
petition was the submission by candidates of original works in 
which each was able to show his or her special aptitude. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING was held at the rooms, 187 Pitt Street, on 
Tuesday, the 2nd inst., at 8 o’clock, when Mr. Alex. Orr 
delivered a paper on “ The Designing of Wall Papers.” There 
is no medium where the taste of a person is more displayed 
than in the selection of a wall-paper. Let us have them 
good. In the first place, good in design; in the second, 
skilfully coloured ; and last, but not least, printed on good 
paper. A good block paper should never be destroyed within 
ten years of its production. In 1786 a piece of wall-paper was 
taken from the walls of a mansion-house in Whitehaven, 
said to have been there for 200 years. It is well known 
to our manufacturers that most of the designs sent from 
our National Schools of Art to be reproduced as wall- 
paper are absolutely useless because of the want of the neces- 
sary technical qualities, such as the regulation of repeats, and 
also the enormous cost they would entail when reproduced, 
with a poor effect when done. In wall-paper designing one 
ought to have something to say and then know how to say it. 
There is no limit to the motive one may employ. A good 
knowledge of botany is essential, as a knowledge of anatomy 
is indispensable to the drawing of the human figure. A well- 
filled sketch-book is the best aid to wall-paper design when the 
particular plant or flower embodied therein is out of season. 
It is important when choosing or designing a paper that the 
apartment where it is to be placed should be considered. In 
designing, Mr. Orr pointed out, one should shut his eyes to 
everything he has ever before seen and think for himself. Then 
something will be produced of which at least it can be said, “It 
was an honest effort.” The process of printing by means of 
blocks was gone into and thoroughly explained by the essayist. 
Samples of these blocks were on exhibition, as also were the 
rollers used in printing machine papers. Designs by Messrs. 
Voysey, Morris, Crane, Sumner, Day, Gwatkin and others were 
exhibited. 
The meeting was a large and _ enthusiastic one, and after a 
discussion, taken part in by several of the members, was brought 
to a close by a hearty vote of thanks to the essayist. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


le the course of further excavations in the island of Melos 

by the director and students of the school, one of the most 
important discoveries has been that of a mosaic which is 
believed to be the finest yet found in Greece. It seems 
originally to have been about 40 metres long, and to have con- 
sisted of five panels, three of which are ornamented with 
geometric patterns and the other two, with figure subjects, very 
beautiful both in design and colour. On one of them -are 
represented two vines with leaves and grapes, among which 
birds and animals are grouped, the other panel, with a circular 
design, consisting of a series of different fish, while each of the 
angles holds a tragic mask, very finely treated. The finer 
details of colour are represented with glass tesserze, while por- 
tions of the black are laid in gleaming obsidian, so that the 
whole has a most brilliant effect. More recently the excavators 
have come upon a series of graves of the sixth century B.C., in 
one of which was found a number of ornaments in gold and 
silver. In another (Roman) tomb was found a series of gold 
leaves from a wreath, and a gold ring was a fine subject in 
cameo. The excavations are now being closed. for the season, 
and Mr. Cecil Smith, the director of the school, is shortly 
expected in England, when further details will be published. 
The annual meeting of the subscribers to the school will be held 
about the middle of July, when Mr. John Morley has consented 
to preside. 


New Service to Switzerland.—Commencing June I, a 
new express service to Bale from the Hook of Holland will 
afford greatly increased facilities to passengers journeying va 
the Rhine to Switzerland. Leaving London (Liverpool Street 
Station) at 8.30 PM., and the chief Northern and Midland 
towns in the afternoon, passengers travelling véa Cologne, 
Coblence, Bingerbriick and Strasburg will reach Bale at 8.20 
the following evening. In connection with this service, the 
Great Eastern Railway Company announce that a through 
corridor carriage with buffet will run between the Hook of 
Holland and Bale. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is remarkable that this year it was again considered that 
not one of the architectural designs exhibited in the Salon 
and not one of the paintings was considered worthy of a 
‘“‘premitre médaille.” Among the painters who received a 
“ deuxitme ” were Mr. LorIMER for his /ortrait a’ homme 
and Mariage de convenance,and Mr. Gotcu for his /’Exfant 
Jésus. The premitres médailles in sculpture were awarded 
to M. Gasq for his bas-relief évo et Léandre and his statue 
Miédie, and to M. MENGUE for his group Cain et Adel. 
M, DézaRROIs obtained the first medal for engraving. A 
similar 1eward was gained in the class of engraving on 
medals by M. Borret for a medal commemorative of the 
centenary of the School of Eastern Languages and other 
works. The Méjaille d’Honneur, which is the highest prize 
in each section, was carried off in architecture at the first 
voting by M. Louis HENRI GEORGES SCELLIER, who has 
charge of the Senate Hall, and is one of the potent, grave 
and reverend representatives of officialism. Jn painting, 
M. BENJAMIN ConstanT has at last obtained the medal 
which has been so long delayed. In the final voting he 
received 231 votes, against 99 for M. HarpicNigs and 32 
for M. Henner. The medal in sculpture was voted to 
M. GustavE MICHEL, whose polychrome group, L’ Aveugle 
et le paralytique, has secured some attention. M. Henri 
LEFORT is the fortunate engraver. 


THE late FRIEDRICH SCHMIDT was not a native of 
Vienna, but in that city he was for a long time the foremost 
architect, and the people have erected a statue of him, 
which was unveiled a fewdays ago. It is the more remark- 
able to have a memorial of the kind, for Vienna no longer 
cares much for the style in which ScuMipT practised. He 
was the architect in charge of St. Stephen’s Church, and if 
he were allowed power he would have made all Viennese 
public and private buildings correspond with it. He was 
the most Gothic of Gothicists, and for a time he managed 
to impose his pet style on his fellow citizens. But like the 
rest of the world, Vienna has become weary of sacrifices to 
the Medizeval spirit who must live under pointed arches. 
The crowds of sculptors trained in the art schools could not 
believe their mission was to perpetuate meagre and distorted 
figures, and the sculptors’ influence prevailed. Paris itself 
is not more of a Renaissance city than new Vienna. The 
people are good-humoured and they do not blame SCHMIDT 


for his interposition with an obsolete style. They consider, 
however, he was not as zealous a Medizvalist as was be- 
lieved, and having faith in his ability they corsider he would 
have done more justice to his talents if he were less faithful 
to forms which should have been allowed to remain without 
revival, 


Tue late BARBET DE Jovy was one of those officials of 
whom all Frenchmen, no matter what may be their politics, 
should be proud. But for his courage and devotion the 
Louvre to-day would be far less of a treasure house, and 
many of the works which are among the glories of the 
human race would no longer exist. For he was the 
administrator of the Louvre in the evil days of the Com- 
mune. It was to him an Alma Mater. He had charge in 
succession of Medieval Art and Renaissance Art, of the 
paintings. and the sculpture. He had written about the 
Crown diamonds, Della Robbia ware, mosaics, &c., and 
there was not an object in the collections which was not 
dear to him. - When he was summoned to surrender some 
of the jewels to the Commune it was to a man of his 
disposition like a demand for the sacrifice of his life. He 
did not falter. Knowing the strength of routine amo-g 
his countrymen he sent a formal refusal, and called for the 
placing of seals on a'l the rooms and cabinets in which the 
public property was placed of wh'ch he was the guardian. 
Che destruction of the pictures had been decrced, and 
inflammable materia's for that purpose had been deposited 
in the galleries. But M. Barret pe Jovy had also taken 
means for ¢xtinguishing the flames. He also closed and | 
barricaded the gates. In the presence of so much stead- | 
fastness it was felt that the sacrifice must not be rashly | 


undertaken or performed without theatrical pomp. There 
was a delay. In the interval the Versailles troops were able 
to enter Paris and the Louvre was safe. But ot his terrible 
experiences during that period M. BARBET DE JOUY was 
never afterwards disposed to speak. 


Ir is remarkable that of all the frescoes in the Houses 
of Parliament the only one which can be looked at with 
satisfaction is Sir JOHN TENNIEL’s S¢. Ceci/ia, which was 
inspired by DrypeEn’s ode, It is not of large size, and from 
its position it could not be more free from injurious 
influences than the rest of the frescoes. When he painted 
it the artist was the youngest of those entrusted with com- 
missions. He was without experience in wall-painting, and 
he was not likely to be over-attentive to the doctrines of the 
chemists. or the Germans, who were, if possible, more: 
dogmatic about the conditions of endurance. The paints 
were laid cn thinly, and, as Professor CHuRcH found, “the: 
artist has hardly done more than stain the white ground 
with his colours.” Yet S¢ Cecilia survives amidst the 
general wreck. It must be regretted that a larger area was 
not entrusted to young Mr. ‘TENNIEL’s hands, for in that 
case fresco painting would not be now considered as an: 
inevitable failure and waste of money. The ability of the 
artist would likewise receive more general recognition, for 
few among the crowds that pass by the fresco in going to 
the parliamentary committee rooms are aware that the ever 
young St. Cecilia came from the hand which for half a 
century has been producing the noblest drawings of the age.. 


THE Americans are generous patrons of the drama, and 
they have gained acquaintance with the best theatres im 
Europe. They would, therefore, be wanting in their usual 
shrewdness if they did not possess comfortable and com- 
modious theatres. In a book on “The Planning and 
Construction of American Theatres,’ by Mr. W. H. 
BIRKMIRE (CHAPMAN & HAL_t, Limited), about a dozen. 
of the theatres in New York and Boston are described. 
The buildings do not correspond with English theatres. 
In HAMMERSTEIN’s Olympia, New York, there is under 
one roof a music: hall, concert-hall and theatre, each having. 
a distinct entertainment, and payment of one fee enables a 
visitor to visit all. The Castle Square Theatre, New York, 
is luxurious; every one of the “ gods” sits in a chair covered 
with the finest p!ush. The Auditorium of Chicago, in 
addition to offics, stores, halis for mass meetings, &c., 
contains a hotel, and the banqueting-hall, weighing 660 tons, 
is carried by trusses 118 feet span over the auditorium. A 
load of 2,500 tons is imposed on the girders above the 
stage. The American Theatre, New York, we are in- 
formed, contains ‘‘all the heating, ventilating and lighting 
applianc: s known to the mechanics’ world.” The Gaiety 
Theatre, New York, is so luxurious that a marble palace is 
provided tor the engines, ‘‘fited up with luxury, elegance 
and artistic taste. Its beauty excites expressions of delight 
and wonder from the thousands who visit the rooms and 
linger to enjoy them regardless of the other attractions of 
the theatre.” In addition to his descriptions Mr. BirKMIRE 
has chapters on acoustics, seeing, lighting, ventilation, 
planning, &c, and his volume, which contains several 
photographic iilustrations, is worth the attention of architects 
who expect to have more than a playgoer’s interest in the 
construction of theatres. 
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Frchitectural Hntiquities of 
Hormanody. 


Fountain of fhe Sfone Cross 
af 2touen.* 


mi OUEN has long boasted a pre-eminence over the 
greater part of the cities of France with respect 
to its public fountains. The chalk hills with which 
it is surrounded furnish an abundant supply of 
excellent springs; and the waters of these, led into different 
parts of the town, contribute in no less a degree to the 
embellishment of the city than to the comfort of the in- 
habitants. The form of some and the ornaments of others 
are well deserving of attention, notwithstanding the injuries 
that have inevitably occurred from time, or the more cruel 
ones that have been caused by wanton mutilation. It is upon 
historical record that there were several fountains at Rouen as 
early as the twelfth century, but their number, which now 
-exceeds ‘thirty, received its principal increase towards the 
beginning of the sixteenth century; and it was then also 
that the idea seems first to have been conceived of making 
what was originally designed only for convenience subservient 
to beauty. For this new supply of ornamental fountains 
Rouen is indebted to its great benefactor, the Cardinal 
Georges d’Amboise, who uniting the Norman archiepiscopal 
mitre to the office of Prime Minister under Louis XII., was 
no less able than he was willing to render the most essential 
services to the seat of his spiritual jurisdiction. It was under 
the auspices of this archbishop that the fountain here figured— 
one of the earliest of that period—was erected. He caused it 
to be built in the year 1500, The spot which it occupies is the 
_ cross-way formed by the union of the streets called St. Vivien, 
St. Hilaire and Coqueraumont, a spot which previously to the 
reign of St. Louis was not included within the walls of the 
town, and which even at the distance of Ioo years after that 
time had not begun to be inhabited. 

So ancient is the practice of placing stone crosses at the 
junction of roads in the vicinity of cities that it would be 
difficult to assign any probable time for the erection of that 
which was replaced by the fountain that still bears its name. 
The waters of this fountain have their origin in a spring which 
flows at the foot of a hill near the village of St. Léger, at some 
distance from Rouen. The execution of the structure unites a 
happy mixture of boldness in outline and delicacy in details. 
Its pyramidal form is graceful. It consists of three storeys, 
gradually diminishing in height and diameter as they rise and 
terminating in a cross, whose clumsy shape only renders the 
destruction of that which it replaces the more to be regretted. 
The form is octagon throughout, and upon every compartment 
in each of the storeys is carved at a short distance from its 
base a narrow cinquefoil-headed arch, surmounted by a 
triangular crocketed canopy. But the crockets and finials 
have been in most instances destroyed. The water issues 
from four pipes in the basement. Each of the arches of the 
lower tier serves as a tabernacle for a wooden statue of a 
Madonna or saint of wretched execution—a poor substitute for 
those that occupied the same niches previously to the troubles 
of 1792, at which time the religious character of the fountain 
marked it out as an object of popular vengeance. It was 
suffered to continue in its mutilated and degraded state from 
that period till the year 1816, when the inhabitants of. this 
part of the town undertook to restore it at their own expense. 
Their labours had hitherto proceeded no further than filling 
the niches afresh with images, and doing such repairs as were 
absolutely necessary to keep the whole structure from falling 
into ruin. Even by this, however, they had secured themselves 
the goodwill of the archbishop, who consecrated the fountain 
anew with great pomp on August 24, 1816. 

The resemblance between the Fountain of the Stone Cross 
at Rouen and the monumental crosses erected in England by 
King Edward I. to perpetuate the memory of his consort, 
Eleanor of Castile, will not fail to strike the British antiquary. 
It is more than probable that the idea of the former was 
borrowed from the latter, to which, however, it is very inferior 
in point of richness of ornaments or beauty of execution. 


* It is right to observe that the accounts here given of this and 
the following article are little more than a translation—in the second 
instance materially abridged—of what is published upon the same 
subjects in Jolimont, MJonumens de la Normandie. 


Pogones. 


“ Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty,’ —HAZLITT. 


(Concluded from last week.) 
THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


\ 7E will next examine the tapestry itself, but without stop- 

ping to consider the form of the letters used in its. 
inscriptions ; for at the time of its construction, the arts being 
in a barbaric state, characters were not executed with a needle 
as with a pen or a pencil. Let us rather attend to the style of 
the inscription, and it will then be seen that the tapestry will 
show itself to be of English manufacture, but not by the hand of 
Queen Matilda. When Duke William had delivered Harold 
from the prison of the Earl of Ponthieu and conducted him to 
his own palace, the tapestry shows that during their conference 
together a woman is engaged in conversation with an ecclesi- 
astic. In the inscription this lady is called A:lfgiva, a name 
purely Saxon ; it belonged to the queens of the Anglo-Saxon. 
dynasty. With this signification it is found in the register of 
Canterbury Cathedral, in the Saxon Chronicle, in William of 
Malmesbury, Ralph de Diceto, Florence of Worcester, &c. 
But in these several writers nothing is found to indicate 
what connection with history this conference between A:lfgiva 
and the clerk might have had. Lancelot has conjectured 
that the lady is Matilda, to whom a clerk, on the part 
of the duke, brings the news of MHarold’s arrival and 
of the arrangements made with him for assuring the 
crown of England to her husband. There is indeed some 
probability in this opinion, but, on the other hand, the appella- 
tion of queen is thereby given to Matilda before the Conquest.. 
Let us for a moment suppose this to be by anticipation, and lay 
the blame upon the artists; yet they could not be English 
workmen who in a Latin inscription would make use of a word 
purely Saxon, and in this case Matilda cannot be placed among 
them. It is not probable that she would assume the title of 
queen before her coronation, and still less so that she would, 
take it from the Saxon language. She well knew her husband’s. 
orders for the abolition of that tongue, and his strict prohibition 
to make use of it in public acts. In vain has Lancelot main- 
tained that it was through modesty that Matilda assumed this 
name of Alfgiva, whilst on the other hand he has admitted 
that this title belongs only to queens of the Anglo-Saxon race; 
there is a manifest contradiction in these opinions. In vain 
does he contend that Matilda declined putting her name to a. 
work of her own hands, and that it is out of modesty that she 
designated herself under the appellation of A:lfgiva.. Has that 
artist ever been accused of pride who has put his name to his. 
own work, and especially a female who had embroidered a 
piece of tapestry, the ordinary occupation of women? Besides, 
what could she suppose we were to understand by such a name 
as A-lfgiva in the history of the conquest? Could we expect 
to see any other woman than the Conqueror’s wife, when no. 
female had been introduced in the expedition? Let us then 
reject this mysterious and contradictory opinion. It is evident 
that Norman artists would not have called their Duchess 
lfgiva, nor would she have used that name previously to her 
coronation, when she never took it after, as may be seen in the 
charters which occur in the Monasticon Anglicanum, in the 
Neustria Pia and in the Gallia Christiana. 

Another word employed in the inscription is that of 
“Wadard.” It refers to a man armed from head to foot, and 
placed as a sentinel near three houses or magazines near the 
spot where Duke William is making his first repast after the: 
descent. This name is neither Latin nor French. Lancelot 
supposes it to signify “a steward” or “maitre d’hotel.” It 
seems rather to mean a ward or sentinel, but whatever be its 
signification, it certainly belongs to the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and is a further proof that they are the authors of the: 
tapestry. 

The same observation will apply to the word “ ceastra,” 
which means the castle erected at Hastings by the Conqueror. 
Lancelot discovers it to be “ castra” in bad orthography, but it 
is never written otherwise in the Saxon Chronicle, and this 
circumstance contributes to the further development of the 
tapestry’s origin. 

Two other inscriptions conclude the proof that this is not a 
work of the Normans, nor more especially that of Matilda. 
The first of these is where Duke William causes his soldiers to 
make a feigned retreat in order to compel the enemy the more 
to expose himself ; we perceive the disorder occasioned by this 
movement, and also a ditch that is encountered by the Norman 
army. The inscription is “hic Franci et Angli ceciderunt.” 
The second is where the tapestry exhibits the moment of the 
victory, and describes it in these words, ‘‘hic Franci vicerunt 
et Angli terga dederunt.” 
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It is necessary to be well acquainted with the English 
historians, and with the: charters of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, in order to know that whenever they design to speak 
of the Normans they call them Frenchmen; but who will 
believe that the Normans should have called themselves 
Frenchmen on this tapestry, when it is notorious that at this 
time they bore an open hatred to the French nation, and when 
such aversion, imported with them into England, became 
from thence the principal cause of that rivalry which has ever 
since existed between France and Great Britain? Who will 
believe that Normans, meaning to imprint on this tapestry one 
of the most glorious pages of their history, would have sacrificed 
the honour of their name by transferring it to their enemies ? 
In short, who will believe that Matilda, who knew better than 
anyone the animosity that existed between the Normans and 
the French ; who so well knew that the King of France, so far 
from encouraging this conquest, was desirous of frustrating it ; 
who will, I say, believe that this princess would, with her own 
band, have introduced the name of the French instead of that 
of the Normans ; that she would. have ascribed to the former 
all the glory which the others had acquired under the command 
of her husband, and have entirely forgotten that she was 
herself a Duchess of Normandy, and at a time when her 
husband felt himself so proud of being its duke, that he placed 
this title on his seal before that of King of the English? 
We must therefore either acknowledge all these inconsistencies, 
‘or rather devour all these absurdities, if we persist in main- 
taining that the tapestry is of Norman workmanship, and 
especially that of Queen Matilda. 

But let us pursue our examination of this monument. It is 
edged in its upper as well as its lower part by a border, which, 
like the rest, is worked with a needle. The artist had begun 
the lower border with a series of fables, which are to be found 
in the sopian collections ; but after having worked ten or a 
dozen of these, they ceased all on a sudden, and continued 
this border, like that on the upper part, by representing 
quadrupeds, birds, sphinxes, minotaurs and other monsters of 
the kind. 

Whence, then, had the artists procured these fables, or 
from whom had they obtained precise information concerning 
them, when the works of A<sop were only made known to us 
in the fourteenth century by means of the translation ascribed 
to the monk Planudes ? 

This objection, added to the foregoing difficulties, appears 

to me to warrant the entire rejection of that tradition which 
attributes the tapestry to Queen Matilda. Not that I mean to 
say that the Normans were absolute strangers to the fables 
of A‘sop before the time of Planudes. I have already proved 
that, in the beginning of the twelfth century, Henry I., Duke 
of Normandy, translated into English a collection of A-sopian 
fables, and that from this work he acquired the surname of 
Beauclerc.. This translation was afterwards, in the course of 
the thirteenth century, made public by Marie de France, in 
French verse. The fables were, therefore, known, above two 
<enturies before the time of Planudes ; but the Norman duke, 
who made the first translation of them, performed his work, no 
doubt, by means of copies which had been imported from. the 
East in the first crusade, which took place in 1096. - At that 
time, however, Queen Matilda had been dead at least 18 or 20 
years; and this seems to me to show, not only that the 
tapestry was not made: by her, but that it cannot be, at most, 
older than the twelfth century. 
_. This was Hume’s opinion; and, in a point of history, 
his authority is of a certain weight. He ascribed the tapestry 
to Matilda, daughter of King Henry I., and the last shoot of 
the first family of the Dukes of Normandy. This princess had 
married Henry V., Emperor of Germany. After the death of 
her husband, which happened in 1125, she returned to 
Normandy, and became the wife of Geoffrey, Earl of Anjou. 
From this alliance sprang the branch of Plantagenets. who 
reigned in England and in Normandy. Matilda should 
herself have reigned at her father’s: decease, but she was 
deprived of her right by the faction of Stephen, Earl of 
Boulogne, her nephew ; and it was only reassumed by her son, 
Henry II., who reigned in her stead, whilst she herself is only 
known in the annals of our history by the name and title of the 
Empress Matilda. 

Hume, in ascribing to her the Bayeux tapestry, con- 
tents himself with stating this opinion. without entering into 
any detail as to the circumstances that might support it. Let 
us see then whether, after having protested against the tradi- 
tion in favour of the first Matilda, we shall be able to defend 
the opinion which has been pronounced in favour of the second. 

In the first place, to have undertaken this tapestry would 
have required a considerable degree of interest in the subject 
of it and to have possessed the necessary powers for its execu- 
tion. Now who was more interested on this occasion than the 
‘Empress Matilda? Granddaughter of the Conqueror and the 


last shoot of his family, she saw that the race of so many heroes’ 


‘whose glory rested upon: her head alone would. perish with her- 
self, and in this case it was natural that she should endeavour 
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to perpetuate the remembrance of the most signal of all their 
exploits, As to the means of effecting this purpose, daughter 
and mother of a King of England and Duke of Normandy, 
widow of an Emperor of Germany and wife of an Earl of Anjou, 
who was more competent than herself to form such an enter- 
prise and carry it into execution ? 

It became necessary then to find artists, and England would 
supply them in abundance. ‘The natives of that island were so 
renowned for the sort of work in question that at this time, to 
express a piece of embroidery, they called it an English work. 
She could therefore insure it in a country where the Saxon 
language was still in use, for it is in vain for kings to command, 
their power vanishes before impossibilities ; and there are no 
means of depriving a people of its maternal language. Hence, 
then, we may account for the Saxon terms in the inscriptions 
on the tapestry. The artists might have introduced some of 
the A‘sopian fables at the commencement of the lower border, 
as they were already become familiar to them, by means of the 
translation made by the empress’s father. The historian Wace 
would not have mentioned the tapestry, because Matilda died 
in 1167, and he had begun his work about the year 1162; but 
the empress dying before the tapestry was finished, and no one 
afterwards feeling any interest in the work, it continued in its 
imperfect state, and might have been thus presented to the 
church of Bayeux, either by Henry II., the empress’s son, or 
by Richard Coeur de Lion, or John sans Terre, her grandsons. 
Wace might decline speaking of the sword which is seen in 
the air between the two armies; like other historians, he 
might choose to pass over these juggling tricks, but the 
English artists would by no means neglect a circumstance 
that had made such an impression on the minds of 
their ancestors, and of which, being so often related to 
them in their infancy as a kind of prodigy, they were 
likely to have preserved the most indelible remembrance ; the 
common people very seldom forget the wonderful parts of a 
story. Ye 

With that assistance too, we may easily explain why, in the 
inscriptions, the term Frenchmen should occur rather than that 
of Normans. As these words are synonymous among all the 
English historians of that age, why should we not expect them 
to be so among artists and the common people? The writers 
of a nation usually determine the meaning of words belonging 
to its language. It would also require a well-informed person 
to furnish the designer of the tapestry with the outline of the 
historical facts and to dictate the Latin inscriptions relating to 
each event, and such a one would use the language of the 
learned of his country. ie 

The opinion, therefore, which ascribes the tapestry to th 
Empress Matilda has no incongruity whatever; it has every 
probability in its favour and is perfectly reconcileable with 


history, with language and with the usages of those who would — 


be employed in its manufacture. 

There arises, and there can only arise, a single objection 
against the above opinion. This is the joint authority of 
Lancelot and Montfaucon ; but inasmuch as’ their sentiments 
are founded on that tradition alone which deposes in favour of 
the Conqueror’s queen, it remains only to examine how far this 
tradition is worthy of belief. 4 aI 

But, that I may not be accused of criticising too severely, I 


shall beg leave to borrow from an author, who in the last cen- 


tury best knew the means of penetrating into the mazes of 
antiquity, some of those rules that serve to distinguish a true 
from a false tradition. 
“In order that a tradition may acquire a due degree of 
authority,” says Freret, “it is requisite that the fact which it 
refers to should have been public and conspicuous.” Now if it 
be sufficiently notorious that the tapestry in question has, for 
several centuries, been deposited in the cathedral of Bayeux, 
it is not equally so that it was given by Queen Matilda ; for 
that is a matter on which the learned of the present time ar 
not agreed. 
“Ttis likewise necessary,” continues Freret, “that the tradition 
should ascend to the time of the events themselves, or at least 
that it be not possible to show its beginning.” Now that which 
we are examining wants much of reaching the eleventh century. 
Lancelot himself has supplied us with proof that it did not even 
exist at the commencement of the fifteenth. He had indeed 
made much inquiry at Bayeux, and sought after evidences. 
His correspondent informed him that nothing was to be found 
in the registry of the chapter-house of the cathedral at Bayeux, 
except an inventory of the precious effects deposited in the 
treasury of the church, drawn up in 1476. Before I undertook 
the present memoir I consulted the original of this inventory. 
It notices a mantle garnished with jewels, with which, as it is 
said, Duke William was invested on his wedding day ; and 
another mantle, with which, as they say likewise, the Duchess 
Matilda was clothed on-her-marriage with.Duke William, and, 
lastly, the helmet of Duke William, which has been mentioned 
towards the beginning of this memoir. Ca a Se 
We have here, then, an authentic instrument concerning the 
preceding three articles, and witnesses who certify as to the 
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tradition in their behalf, for it is subscribed , by the first dig- 
nitaries of the cathedral. 

The same instrument has mentioned the tapestry, but only 
as a very long piece of cloth embroidered with figures and 
writing, representing the conquest of England. It is not stated, 
as for the preceding articles, that it belonged to Duke William 
and his wife, nor that it was worked by Queen Matilda, nor 
that it was given to the church of Bayeux. | This silence on the 
part of the compilers of the inventory evidently proves that 
there was then no tradition whatever concerning the tapestry, 
since they have taken care to mention, and, in so doing, to 
preserve that which relates to the other preceding articles. 

“Jt is necessary,” adds Freret, “that the tradition be unt- 
form and general ;” but we see that, instead of its possessing 
- these qualities, there existed, in fact, no tradition whatever at 

Bayeux concerning the tapestry in favour of Queen Matilda in 
the year 1476. 

And, in the last place, “it is necessary that the tradition 
should agree with the positive testimonies of history ;” and it 
has been seen that it can neither be reconciled with the will of 
Queen Matilda nor with the evidence of Robert Wace, nor 
eyen with the manners, usages and language of the Normans. 

It may, indeed, be answered that historic tradition is nothing 
more than a sort of feeling which induces a people or a city to 
assent to the truth of a fact without any other proof than its 
own persuasion or that of preceding generations. I am not 
unwilling to assent to this definition. I will even believe, 
should it be required, that there does exist a tradition in favour 

of Matilda, which has all the requisites to render it credible ; 
but I shall still contend that a mistake has been committed in 
the selection of this Matilda. I shall insist that the people 
have erroneously confounded the grandmother with the grand- 
daughter ; that this confusion has more . easily happened, 
inasmuch as it was perfectly natural that they should fix their 
ideas on the Conqueror’s wife, when they beheld for the first 
time the menument which represents the most remarkable 
actions of her husband. I say for the first time, because the 
practice of publicly exposing the tapestry every year in the 
cathedral on the octaves of the feast of the relics still existed in 
1790, but certainly was not known at Bayeux in the thirteenth 
century.. The compiler of the collection of statues and usages 
belonging to the above cathedral, cited at the beginning of this 
memoir, has given an exact detail of the rites and ceremonies 
of each festival in the year ; but he is silent with regard to the 
exhibition of the tapestry when treating of the feast of the relics 
and its octave. This practice, therefore, could not have been 
introduced earlier than the fourteenth century, and the error 
that I have been combating must have taken place about the 
time of its establishment. The people did not perceive, nor 
_indeed could they have had in view, any other person than the 
princess who had reigned over them ; they could not even have 
thought of the Empress Matilda, who, having never ruled over 
Normandy, could not have left behind her in that country a 
-remembrance of her person or her kindness that would be so 
durable as the monument in question. 

It remains, therefore, for reason and sound criticism to 
decide whether the tapestry of Bayeux must continue to be 
regarded as a monument of the French nation. 


THE FRESCOES IN THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


6 Rs First Commissioner of Works has issued memoranda 
by Professor Church, which are in continuation of those 
made by him in the autumn of 1894, and published in Zhe 
Architect. The former dealt with the frescoes in the Royal 
Gallery, the Peers’ Robing Room and the Queen’s Robing 
Room. The latest deal with the paintings in the Upper Wait- 
ing Hall and the Peers’ Chamber. Mr. Akers Douglas says :— 
It is satisfactory to observe that Professor Church, in his 
letter of November 23 last, states that there is no obvious 
change or deterioration in the condition of any of the frescoes 
operated on in 1894. He advises, however, that Maclise’s pic- 
tures in the Royal Gallery should undergo further treatment, 
and the First Commissioner proposes to,ask him to be good 
enough again to place his advice at the disposal of the Board 
for that purpose. 

Professor Church has rendered great service to Her Majesty’s 
Government by placing gratuitously at their disposal his long 
experience and profound knowledge, thereby leaving the Board 
under a deep obligation. 

In his letter Professor Church writes :— 

I beg to hand to you two further memoranda (in continua- 
tion of those which I prepared in the November of last year) 
on the condition of certain of the wall-paintings in the Palace 
of Westminster. The papers refer to the state and treatment 
~ of frescoes in the Upper Waiting Hall and in the House of 
Peers: I may add that the cleansing and other operations 
required were carried out, between September 9 and October 6, 
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1895, by Messrs. Redhead and Drinkwater, to my entire satis- 
faction. - 

In accordance with my instructions I have watched from 
time to time the condition of the several wall-paintings which 
were operated upon last year. There is no obvious change or 
deterioration in any one of them, but I fear that the two 
great stereochrome pictures by Maclise in the Royal Gallery 
cannot fail to be further injured unless means are devised for 
preventing the occasional condensation of. moisture upon their 
surface. In order to aid in their preservation, I suggested last 
year that it might become advisable to apply to them also the 
paraffin-wax preparation, After due consideration I came to 
the conclusion that such treatment could not be safely carried 
out at this time of year, during cold, dull, damp or foggy 
weather, and that it would be wiser to defer operations until the 
summer of 1896. 

The first memorandum relates to the wall-paintings in the 
Upper Waiting Hall.—So early as 1863, only nine years after 
the completion of the last of the frescoes in the Upper Waiting 
Hall, the Fine Arts Commission reported these paintings to be 
partially decayed. In 1871 Mr. Horsley pronounced his work 
and most of the others there to be “utterly dilapidated.” Since 
that date the disintegration of the ground and the loss of pig- 
ment have continued. However, I deemed it worth while to 
clean two of these paintings, namely, the Cordelia, by J. R- 
Herbert, R.A., and the Sz Cecilia, by Mr. (now Sir) John 
Tenniel. Accordingly, Messrs. Redhead and Drinkwater, the 
two employés of Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt who so conscien- 
tiously carried out, under my supervision, similar work in the 
Palace last autumn, commenced operating on these two 
paintings on September 9. It was, however, soon found that 
Mr, Herbert’s fresco was so hopelessly decayed, especially in 
the faces and other most important parts, that I had to be con- 
tent with a simple washing of the surface with distilled 
water, abandoning. all hope of making presentable what 
re-ained of the picture. With the S¢ Cecz/ia of Tenniel 
the case was different. After dusting and cleaning with 
bread this work was seen to be in a fair state of preservation. 
Some of the yellow and green pigments were rather loosely 
attached, while in the shadows of the draperies the white 
ground showed through in a fewspots. A touch here and there 
of tempera colour hid this last defect, but no repainting was 
attempted. When the surface was dry it received two coats of 
the paraffin-wax solution referred to in the Memoranda I. and, 
III. of October 20 and November 23, 1894, but I replaced the 
benzol, previously used as the solvent, by toluol, in which hard 
paraffin-wax is somewhat more soluble. This treatment not 
only secures the feebly-attached particles of pigments to the: 
plaster, but serves in some measure to waterproof the surface 
and so prevent the absorption of the moisture, charged with 
sulphuric acid and carbonic acid, which is condensed from an 
impure atmosphere. It is particularly worthy of notice that the 
St. Cecilia, which was completed in 1850, is-painted very thinly 
without impasto ; indeed, the artist has hardly done more than 
stain the white ground with his colours. The surface is 
unusually smooth, and remains for the most part hard and 
sound. As to what extent this fresco has altered in respect of 
hue, and of range between light and dark, I am unable to pro- 
nounce an opinion. But I incline to think that the paler colours. 
have lost brilliancy, and the darker ones depth. Notwithstand- 
ing the deterioration in pictorial and decorative effect which 
this fresco has suffered, I consider it well worthy of preservation, 
if only by reason of the evidence it affords of a considerable 
measure of successful resistance for nearly half a century on 
the part of a pure fresco to the hostile influence of the London 
atmosphere. 

The second memorandum relates to wall-paintings in the 
House of Peers.—The fresco of the middle compartment im- 
mediately over the throne in the House of Peers was. the first 
wall-painting executed in the palace ; it was completed in August 
1846, It represents the Baptism of Ethelbert, the artist 
being W. Dyce, R.A.. In the year 1862 Mr. Dyce asked leave 
to clean the picture ; it is believed that he not only did this but 
that he renovated some defective portions. In the year 1871 
Mr. (now Sir) Douglas Galton reported the work to be rather 
injured ; shortly afterwards it was repaired by Mr. Cope, who 
seems to have called in the aid of Mr. Wright to treat the 
surface with. a solution of paraffin. 'When.examined in Sep- 
tember last the fresco was so obscured by dirt and soot as to be 
barely distinguishable, the greens and yellows (mainly terre 
verte and yellow ochre) were in a weak state. All the sound 
parts of the painting were cleansed with distilled water, the: 
damaged portions were gently dusted with a soft brush. When 
the wall had become dry the paraffin medium was applied 
twice and in some places thrice. The result of this treatment 
has been not merely to render this fresco once more visible 
from the floor of the House, but to restore in very great measure 
its original colour-effect and chiaroscuro, Math ste 

On either side of the Baptism of Ethelbert is a fresco by 
Mr. C. W. Cope, R.A. That on the right (of a spectator facing 
the throne) was restored in 1880, that on the left in 1893. 
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These two works have not been touched during the recent 
cleansing operations. 

The three frescoes at the other end of the House of Peers, 
over the Strangers’ Gallery, were completed in 1847-49. The 
two lateral paintings, The Spirit of Chivalry and The Spirit 
of Justice, are by D. Maclise, R.A.; the central panel is the 
work of J. C. Horsley, R.A., and represents The Spirit of 
Religion. “In 1871 all these frescoes were officially reported to 
be in a very bad state and very much injured. It would 
appear that in 1873 they were cleaned, repaired and treated 
with the before-named solution of paraffin-wax by Mr. Cope 
and Mr. Horsley, with the assistance of Mr. Wright. When I 
examined them in the autumn of 1894 and of the present year 
I found them in an ‘exceedingly dirty condition ; in fact, the 
several designs were barely intelligible. After submitting 
these three frescoes to the same cleansing operations adopted 
in the case of The Baptism of Ethelbert, it was found that all 
the pigments which contained much white were sound, but 
that the paint in the dark shadows of the flesh and draperies 
was generally rotten, and that the yellows, dark reds and blacks 
were weak in a great number of places. Although no attempt 
was made to repaint or redraw the lost or injured parts of the 
design, the worst and most conspicuous spots were touched up 
with flat tints of tempera colours, and finally the entire surface 
of each picture was treated twice or thrice with the paraffin 
solution. I think I may safely affirm that when the House is 
lighted up by the electric lamps, so that these frescoes can 
really be seen, they will once more take their proper place in 
the decorative scheme of the chamber. It may be expedient 
to repeat once, or oftener, the treatment of these paintings with 
paratfin-wax solution, but there can be no doubt that they 
should be kept as far as possible free from dust and soot by 
means of an air-blast, and that the temperature of the House 
should be so regulated as to prévent the deposition of moisture 
upon the walls. 


THE PROPOSED GOVERNMENT OFFICES, 
WESTMINSTER. . 


OE May 11 the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Public Offices (Site) Bill met, with Mr. Akers- 
Douglas in the chair, when the following evidence was given :— 


Mr. John Taylor. 


Mr. Cameron: I believe you are the senior surveyor of 
Her Majesty’s Offices of Works ?—Yes. 

You produce a plan. Will you explain to the committee 
‘what lands are proposed to be taken, and explain the sites, so 
that they may see what the object of the Bill is?—(Witness 
produced the plan.) It is proposed to acquire the area which 
is bounded by Parliament Street on the east, Charles Street on 
the north, Delahay Street on the west and Boar’s Head Yard 
on the south; a portion of Great George Street on the 
southern side is also taken. 


Up to the Institution of Civil Engineers?—Up to the | 


eastern wall of the building belonging to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. The object of acquiring the site is to provide 
additional accommodation for the public offices, and the 
intention is to cover the whole site for that purpose. 

A portion of Parliament Street goes into the road, I 
think ?—Yes, practically the street will be made parallel to the 
east side of Parliament Street, and about the width of the wider 
part of the street, that is, between the angle of the Local 
Government Board and Richmond Terrace ; practically, the 
width of the new street will be equal to that. 

You have read the preamble of the Bill, and believe the 
same to be true ?—I have, and I believe it to be true. 


Mr. William Edgar Horne. 


Mr. Cameron: You are surveyor of Her Majesty’s Offices 
of Works, and received instructions to prepare the plan from 
the Office of Works ?>—Yes. “ 

And that is the plan now before you ?—Yes. 

You have carried out those instructions ?—Yes. 

ree Chairman : Is that'all the evidence you are going to 
¢all : ‘ 


aes Cameron: That is all the evidence which I propose to 
call. 
As far as you know there is no opposition to the Bill ?—No. 
Sir Richard Wyatt: Perhaps the committee will allow me 
to mention, as a freeholder in Parliament Street 
_ Mr, Cameron: I must object, as agent for this Bill, to Sir 
eae Wyatt speaking. He has no right whatever to be 
neard. 
Sir Richard Wyatt : I shall not occupy the committee more 
than a few minutes. 
Mr. Cameron : 
at all. 
Sir Richard Wyatt : I have had forty or fifty such Bills on 
behalf of the Government, and the practice has been never to 
exclude anyone who has anything to say. ; 


I object to Sir Richard Wyatt being heard 


Mr. Cameron: I have had considerable experience, and 
until we hear the ruling of the committee I object to - your 
saying a word. 

Sir Richard Wyatt: All I wish to say, sir, is that I have not 
petitioned against the Bill because I was unwilling, under the 
peculiar circumstances, to trouble the committee with a petition, 
but hereafter, if my friend objects to my making a statement, 
for the purpose of getting it on the Minutes only, I shall be 
obliged to oppose elsewhere. All I want to say is that 1am 
very much interested in the maintenance of this property as 
long as possible. I understand from my friend that it is not 
intended to disturb us until the end of the ensuing year. He 
says, “‘ We will give you an assurance, but we will not have it on 
the Minutes.” Now I really think it is only reasonable that as 


we are very much interested in the matter we should know — 


when we are likely to be turned out. 

The Chairman: I do not think we can take any statement 
on that point. ‘The terms of the reference distinctly state that 
all petitions against the Bill must be presented three clear days 
before the Bill be referred to the committee. That three days 
expired last Thursday evening, and if Sir Richard Wyatt 
intended to oppose, he had full opportunity, as the rest of the 
public had, of lodging the objection in that time. I do not 
think we can take any cognisance of the statement at the 
present moment. The committee have found that the preamble 
is proved. We will therefore proceed with the clauses of the 
Bill. 

Clause I was agreed to. 

On clause 2, 

Mr. Cameron: Section A of clause 2 is amended to read 


as follows :—‘“ Provisions relating to the sale of superfluous 


land and access to the Special Act and section 133 of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 (relating to land tax and poor 
rate), shall not be incorporated with this Act.” I am instructed 
to make that amendment on behalf of the Treasury ; they say 


it is necessary in consequence of the vestry of Westminster 


having special arrangements as to rates. 

The clause as amended was agreed to. 

Clauses 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 were agreed to. 

Mr. Cameron: For the protection of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers there has been a new clause inserted which I will 
call 10A, which reads :—“ Any building erected by the Commis- 
sicners under the powers of this Act opposite the back of the 
building of the Institution of Civil Engineers shall be distant 
at least 50 feet from such building, and shall not exceed 80 feet 
in height from the ground level, and shall be faced with 
glazed bricks of a colour to be approved by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Access to Boar’s Head Yard from Delahay 
Street, for pedestrians and vehicles, shall be preserved by the 
Commissioners.” 


The Chairman: That is the clause agreed to by the Institu- 


tron of Civil Engineers ? 

Mr. Cameron : Yes, they petitioned against the Bill, and we 
agreed to insert that clause for their protection. 

The clause was then read a second time and agreed to. 


The Chairman was directed to report the Bill, as amended, 


to the House. 


RAILWAY BRIDGES FOR BRANCH LINES." 


Apes ordinary bridge carrying a railway over a road, or a road 
over a railway, is a familiar object to everyone, owing to 


the number of them everywhere erected, and on account of both - 


their number and variety an investigation into the cheapest and 
most useful form of bridge may be of interest. On any 
ordinary branch line of railway «made under the present regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade there will generally be about 
three bridges per mile over or under the railway, and it is 
therefore evident that by adopting the cheapest effective kind 
of bridge a considerable amount of money may be saved. 
Most of the bridges mentioned in this paper are fora single 
line ; small branch lines being the kind that chiefly remain to 
be constructed in this country. 


Public Road Bridges over the Railway. 


The material for constructing these bridges must neces- 
sarily vary with the locality, but the author proposes to compare ~ 


the respective cost of an arch bridge over the railway in a 
cutting with the old-fashioned box wings and the same bridge 
with splayed wings. In comparing the cost of these and other 
bridges the following prices have been taken :— 


Excavation ite ee per cubic yard Is, 6d, 
Masonry in abutments and wings 18s, 
Brickwork in arch zee 5 225. 
Masonry in parapet . Ge 205, 
Ashlar... sae fer cubic foot 2s. 


_Box wings are to be seen on a considerable number of 
public road bridges, and they certainly have the advantage of 


* A paper by Mr. M. A, Pollard-Urqubart, M.Inst.C.E., read at 
the meeting of the Society of Engineers on June 1, 1896. 
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looking neat, both from the road and railway, and of being 
easy to design and build, but in point of cost they do not com- 
pare favourably with splayed wings. By designing the wings 
to catch the slope of the road approach half-way down the 
cutting the length and height of the wings are much reduced, 
and a structure of equal stability is secured at a lower cost. 
Take cases where the abutments are’5 feet thick with a counter- 
fort, and the batter of the wing walls is 1 in 12. The saving 
by using the splayed wings amounts to 43 cubic yards, which 
at 18s. per cubic yard amounts to over 38/. It is also a com- 
mon practice to carry the masonry parapet the whole length of 
the wings when they are parallel to the road, but where the 
wings slope away from the road, this is evidently impossible, 
and a still further saving is made. The one objection to 


- splayed wings is the difficulty of securing a satisfactory bond 


with the abutment, but this is a question of watching the work- 
men, and can well be overcome. 

It has been the practice of late to use girders with jack 
arches, or trough-flooring to carry the road, but except where 
the crossing is considerably on the skew it is nearly always 
cheaper to use brick arching. Assume the depth of the girders 
is 1 foot 6 inches and the dead load about 45 tons distributed 
over five girders, the arch is constructed of four rings of bricks. 
The width of the roadway has been taken at 25 feet and the 
centres of the girders at 6 feet 3 inches with jack arches between 
them. The cost in these two cases works out at 524/. for a 
girder bridge and 667/. for an arch bridge, showing a saving in 
favour of the brick arch of 143/. 

In the case, however, of double line bridges the saving 
would not be so marked, as the arch has to be built much 
higher in the middle to allow of the necessary headway over 
each line at a distance of 5 feet 6 inches from the centre of the 
bridge. The raising of the arch but slightly increases the 
masonry, but in cases where there is a long road approach 
every fcot of height increases the earthwork and metalling. 
As an instance of this the author draws attention to a double 
line bridge over the Forfar and Brechin Railway at Careston 
Station The approach is long and had an arch been used it 
would have raised the bank of the approach by 2 feet and 
therefore lengthened it by 80 feet, and have increased the 
metalling by 222 square yards and the earthwork by 2,812 cubic 
yards, an excess amounting to 100/,, which would considerably 
reduce the saving of an arch over girders. 

In cases where the railway is in deep cutting, and is 
crossed by a public road, the large amount of masonry 
required for the wing walls makes a modification of the 
ordinary design desirable. This ,is accomplished by covering 
the space between the side of the formation and the top of the 
slope with an arch, and thus dispensing with long wing walls. 
A bridge of this kind is now being erected on the East Fife 
Central Railway. The piers are 3 feet thick, and the arches 
have four rings of bricks. The appearance of bridges of this 
kind is pleasant, and they effect a small saving in total cost. 


Public Road Bridges under the Railway. 


The span of thése bridges usually varies from 20 to 35 feet 
on the square, and the general practice is to use girders to 
carry the railway. One reason for this -is that no two roads 
come exactly the same width or the same angle of skew, 
and girders are easier to proportion to these varying conditions. 
The style of superstructure most often used for single lines 
consists of two steel girders with cross girders resting on the 
lower flanges of the main girders, and the flooring consists of 
either buckled plates or 4-inch creosoted planking. The cost 
of such a bridge for a single line and over a 25-foot road works 
out at 4877. In a bridge of this type now being erected on the 
East Fife Central Railway the span is 25 feet, the thickness of 
the abutment from 6 to 4 feet, and the weight of the steelwork 
12 tons. The dead load is 36 tons, and the live load 613 tons, 
being at the rate of 2} tons per foot run. These weights give 
a stress in the centre of 60 tons, and the girders are designed 
to carry this. 

It frequently happens that it is a matter of importance to 
keep the distance between rail level and the surface of the road 
under the bridge as low as possible, and to accomplish this 
various forms of flooring have been introduced in practice. 
Lindsay’s troughing and others of that description are equiva- 
lent to increasing the number of cross girders until they almost 
touch, and, by spreading the weight over several cross girders 
or troughs, diminishing the strain of each one and thus permit- 
ting them to be made shallower. In one bridge referred to the 
distance from rail level to the under side of the main girders is 
3 feet, but by using troughing and by carrying the rail on a 
7-inch running beam resting direct on the flooring, this distance 
can be reduced to 2 feet. Comparing the superstructure of the 
bridge having a floor of cross girders and buckled plates, with 
the superstructure of a bridge having a floor of troughing, there 
is a saving of 14 cwt. in favour of the former. The saving in 
point of cost is not large, but in the case of ordinary cross 
girders and buckled plates the delays in delivery are got over, 


and it has always been found that troughing, especially in the 
case of skew bridges, is more difficult to erect. 


Bridges for Occupation Roads. 


In the case of a farm road over a railway, the style of 
bridge of course depends to a large extent on the acreage, the 
product of which has to be led over it. The width of the road- 
way is generally from 12 to 15 feet, and the gradient of the 
approaches from I in 12 to1in 16, In a serviceable type of 
bridge over a single line of railway and which will carry any 
weight that is likely to be taken over it, the superstructure 
consists of. steel joists 10 inches by 5 inches with 4 inches 
creosoted planking or concrete jack arches for the flooring. A 
thin layer of asphalte is spread on the planking and the road 
metal is thus provided with a good foundation and will not 
injure the timber. The cost of such a bridge with splayed 
wing walls, timber floor and wrought-iron parapet, carried by 
the two outside joists, works out at 2877. If concrete be used 
in the form of jack arches between the joists, the cost would be 
increased to 291/, owing to heavier joists being required to 
carry the extra weight. The difference in cost is not large if 
materials for concrete can easily be procured. 

It is often the case when an occupation bridge is not 
situated on the main haulage road to a farm that the produce 
of a comparatively small acreage only has to be taken over it. 
In such a case as this a bridge built entirely of timber answers 
the purpose and effects a considerable saving, the cost of such 
a structure being only 1928/7. Bridges of this type are not 
designed to carry traction engines, but for loads of about 5 tons 
they answer the purpose well. If the timber is of good quality 
and is kept well tarred, it will be many years before any 
renewals are required, 

In carrying the railway over a farm road, in order to save 
headway it is a usual practice to use trough girders. These 
girders have to be very shallow in order to clear the moving 
parts of the locomotive, and also to enable the platelayers to 
drive the chair spikes, and are therefore only suitable for small 
spans such as are met with in occupation bridges. On a bridge 
of this class now being erected on the East Fife Central Rail- 
way the rail level is only 1 foot 2 inches above the bottom of 
the girder, and in this particular case it enabled the necessary 
headway to be given without disturbing a large covered drain 
which the line crossed at that point. These girders are pro- 
portioned to carry a rolling load of 3} tons per foot run, and 
weigh about 21 cwt.each. The cost of this bridge works out 
at 2917. 

Bridges over Water Courses. 


The author now preposes to give a few examples of bridges 
carrying a railway over water courses. One shows a viaduct 
about 330 feet long carrying a single line railway over the 
river Eye in Berwickshire. The extreme height of the rails 
above the bed of the river is about 69 feet. Owing to the fact 
of there being a brick works close by and also that a large 
amount of broken stone, sand and gravel was available close to 
the site, it was determined to construct the abutments entirely 
of concrete, and the piers of concreté cased with brick. The 
abutments were left uncased as they were almost entirely 
covered by the earthwork. The concrete was made of seven 
parts of broken stone, sand and gravel to one of Portland 
cement, and in the abutments large stones were bedded in 
them. The brickwork of the piers consists of nine courses of 
18-inch work alternating with nine courses of 9-inch work, and 
the concrete was filled in after eighteen courses had been built 
and a reasonable time allowed for the brickwork to set. This 
mode of construction was most successful. 

The superstructure consists of ordinary Jattice girders at 
8 feet centres, with cross girders of 10-inch by 5-inch rolled 
joists placed on the top flange of the main girders and pro- 
jecting over on each side. The weight of the girders was 
g2 tons, being nearly 8 tons each. The flooring was of 4-inch 
planking, and the rails were carried on longitudinal beams 12 
inches by r4inches. The time occupied in the construction was 
64 months, ten weeks being taken for erecting the girders. The 
cost of this viaduct was 3,709/, or less than 122. per foot run, 
but this low price was due to exceptional circumstances. 

A bridge, 95 feet span, over the river South Esk in 
Forfarshire, had to be built for double line, although only a 
single line uf rails was used. The abutments are of red sand- 
stone resting on concrete foundations, and rock was met with 
on both sides within a few feet of the surface. In designing the 
main girders the dead load was taken at 112 tons, or 56 tons per 
girder, and the rolling load 1°65 tons per girder. The cross 
girders are 3 feet deep, being made of that depth so as to allow 
a satisfactory attachment to be made to the main girders. The 
rails are carried on longitudinal running beams, 14 inches by 
7 inches, resting on steel rail bearers, and the flooring consists 
of flat 3-inch plates. The total time spent in constructing the 
bridge was twenty-three weeks, the erection of the girders 
occupying seven weeks. The total weight of steel work 
amounted to 95 tons, and the cost of the bridge was about 
2,500/, 
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A bridge of 60-feet span was Constructed for a double line 
over the Noran Water in Forfarshire. This mountain stream 
is very liable to sudden floods, although usually but little water 
flows down it. The span was fixed at 60 feet, and as there was 
ample headway, the three girders carrying the load were put 
underneath the railway. The cross girders consisted of 10-inch 
by 5-inch steel joists, and the flooring of flat $-inch plates. 
‘The weight of the steelwork amounted to 42 tons, and eight 
weeks were occupied in erecting the girders. The Board of 
Trade regulations on this subject provide for outside guards to 
be fixed on “important viaducts,” but the term is difficult to 
define, and bridges which cannot be called important often 
have to be fitted with them. ._The bridge cost about 1,8447., 
a fairly large sum for a bridge of this span. 

In designing bridges, care should be taken to avoid corners 
as much as possible The pilasters which often used to be 
carried down the whole depth of the bridge in railway struc- 
tures were expensive luxuries, and are not often used now. It 
certainly seems a waste of money to ornament a bridge under 
a road, as the ornamentation cannot be seen either from the road 
or the railway. 

In conclusion, the author would observe that although he 
has brought forward a subject which is somewhat lacking in 
novelty, he trusts it may lead to a useful discussion, and prove 
of service to those engaged in railway construction. 


WILLIAM . ANDERSON, D.C.L., 
M.I.M.E., M.INST.C.E. 


PORTRAIT and memoir of the Director-General of the 

Royal Ordnance Factories appears in the /udian and 
Eastern Engineer. Dr. Anderson comes of an old Newcastle 
family, a branch of which migrated to Russia in the last 
century, being interested in the Baltic trade. William 
Anderson was born at St. Petersburg, on January 5, 1835, and 
was first educated in the High Commercial School there. He 
early distinguished himself, for when he left the school to*<ome 
to England, he was at its head, and had received a silver medal 
and the freedom of the city. He then became a matriculated 
student at King’s College, London, in the Applied Sciences 
Department; here he went through the three years’ course, 
took many prizes and the degree of Associate. In 1851 he 
was apprenticed to Sir William Fairbairn, and remained with 
the firm in Manchester for three years, during which time he 
had to do with many important works. 

At the early age of twenty, in 1855 he was engaged as 
manager, and shortly after was taken into partnership by 
Messrs. Courtney & Stephens, of Dublin, where he remained 
for nine years, and devoted his attention chiefly to bridge con- 
struction and to the making of cranes, signals, and other railway 
fittings. The theory of lattice girders was investigated by Mr. 
Anderson during this period, and he read several papers before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, being elected 
president of that same in 1863. In the autumn of the next 
year he joined the firm of Easton & Amos, which afterwards 
became Easton & Anderson, and is now Easton, Anderson & 
Goolden, Limited, and has remained with them ever since, 
being now the chairman of the company. The firm’s old pre- 
mises were in Southwark Street, London: but. when Mr. 
Anderson joined them they moved to their present premises 
down the river Thames at Erith, where new buildings more 
suited to their ever-increasing business were erected, and have 
been extended and enlarged from time to time. The works are 
exceptionally well situated, being accessible both by rail and 
river. Here a vast amount of work has been done for all parts 
of the globe. 

In 1889 the then Secretary of State for War, the Hon. E. 
Stanhope, on the retirement of General Maitland, decided to 
give the post of Director-General of Ordnance Factories to a 
civilian, and consulted among others Sir Frederick Bramwell, 
as it was imperative that the Director should be a 
thoroughly scientific and practical engineer. Dr. Anderson was 
selected in July and took charge the month after. The fac- 
tories under his charge are the Carriage Department, the Gun 
Factory and the Laboratory in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich, 
the Royal Small Arms Factories at Enfield and Birmingham, 
and the Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey. Dr. 
Anderson has established the eight-hours day, has rearranged 
the departments and improved the book-keeping, has intro- 
duced the manufacture of cordite, of Longridge’s wire guns, has 
substituted steel for iron in projectiles, besides carrying out 
new manufactures and new methods of manufacture in endless 
variety. He has an army of 17,000 men under him and turns 
out work to the tune of 2,500,000/. annually. 

Dr. Anderson is a member of Council of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and past president of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. His knowledge of foreign languages 
has enabled him to translate and abstract many papers which 
have appeared in the transactions of these two bodies, 
especially the essays on steel by Chernott and the researches 
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into the internal .stresses in steel. guns by the late General 
Kalakoutsky. Before the former he .read a lecture on the 
“Generation of Steam” and also the first “ Forrest” lecture. 
He is also a vice-president of the Society of Arts, before whom 
he read a series of lectures on the “ Conversion of Heat into 
Work,” a member of the Iron and Steel Institute and of the 
Institution of Naval Architects. At Chatham Dr. Anderson 
has read a course of lectures on “ Hydraulic Machinery and 
Hydro-pneumatic Gun Carriages.” At the Newcastle meeting 
he acted as President of the Mechanical Section ; he was made 
D.C.L. of the University of Durham and Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1891. ; ‘ 


ARCHITECTS’ BONDS. 


HE practice of obtaining bonds from architects as a check 

on expenditure appears to be increasing in the United 

States. A recent case is the City Hospital, Newark, .N.J., 

where the preposterous sum of 20,000 dollars, or one-tenth: the 

anticipated expenditure, is fixed. The Engineering Record has 
the following sensible remarks on the subject :— 

We have had occasion a number of times in the past to 
comment on the requirement under which a bond is exacted 
from an architect or other prefessional man to perform or 
control something which is beyond his power. Some of the 
smaller municipalities of the country have occasionally resorted 
to that vicious procedure, but it seems to be left to the authori- 
ties of the city of Newark, N.J., to appear in this particular 
réle among the larger cities of the East. It appears from the 


publications of the daily press in Newark that a young archi- © 


tect of that city, Mr. Wilson C. Ely, has drawn plans for the 
city hospital, which have been or are about to be accepted. 
Under this acceptance he is to furnish a bond to the amount of 
20,000 dollars, to indemnify the city against expenditures in 
excess of 200,000 dollars, or those incurred by reason of neglect 
of the builders to conform to specifications. All this doubtless 
appears plausible enough to the average common councilman, 
who has had little to do with or to think of matters beyond the 
range of ward politics, and it is not unlikely that a young 
architect fails to give such matters their proper consideration 
in his eagerness to secure the substantial beginnings of his. 
professional practice. -Both these parties, however, are making 
serious mistakes, if not worse, in entering any such bonded 
relations. 

In the first place, building committees in charge of such 
works are seldom composed of men who appreciate the niceties 
of professional relations, and they too often desire to impress 
their individualities on work in their charge by modifications 
of plans without adequate regard -to costs or to the architect’s 
ideas of them, In the second place, an architect’s estimates 
cannot often be made with that exactness, in view of the con- 
tingencies of builders’ bids, whieh would justify him in guaran- 
teeing the precise limit of cost. His estimate, being subject to 
these vicissitudes of everyday practical experience, should be 
regarded as the nearest amount to the actual final cost that can 
reasonably be computed prior to the reception of the bids. 
Any attempt to wrest these features of the situation out of their 
natural proportions or relations will result either in hardships 
to the architect or in unprofessional attempts of the latter to 
evade these hardships or to justify his original position, or to 
other complications leading possibly to litigation or to all these 
prejudicial results combined. : 

The inevitable consequence of such miserably unbusiness- 
like procedures is the complete removal of the rational and only 
proper relations which can exist between the professional man 
and his client, to the detriment of the work in all its details and 
stages. It must be assumed that the architect will perform his 
duties in good faith, and in that case conditions are certain to 
develop under the bond, if enforced, which will seriously mili- 
tate against his efficiency. If he does not act in good faith, 
the presence of a bond will simply sharpen the keenness of his 
efforts to evade it. In no event can the bond do any good, and 
in scarcely any event can it fail to do harm, and much harm. , 

The preceding observations show that the bond, among 
other things, also obliges the architect practically to undertake 
the control of the building committee. That is usually some- 
what of a job, but he must further undertake to indemnify 
the city agaimst any expense that may be incurred by reason 
of neglect of the builders to conform to specifications. It is 
obviously the duty of the architect to exercise the utmost 
diligence in inspection, and in every other reasonable way to 
secure the desired excellence both as to material and workman- 
ship, but if after the performance of his whole duty an 
unscrupulous builder shall have succeeded in introducing in the 
work that which is an injury to it, as sometimes happens, it is 
simply common sense to require the builder (and not the 
architect) to make good that injury. ‘That is the usual pro- 
cedure, and it accounts for the bond which the builder or 
contractor gives. It would be difficult, even for a common 
councilman of ‘Newark, to show why the party causing damage 
by a violation of the specifications, though he should not be 
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caught in the act, should not bear the cost of the consequences 
of his own violation of agreement. 

Any endeavour, such as that contemplated, to shift respon- 
sibility so as to prevent. its resting where it belongs, is 
thoroughly irrational and must inevitably impair the efficiency 
of both the architect and the contractor. It rewards the 
irregularities (to use no stronger word) of. the latter by 
removing responsibility, and it heavily hampers the former 
by placing upon him burdens not his own, if, indeed, it does 
not tempt: him to overlook faults of material and construction. 
The procedure is utterly unbusinesslike, unprofessional and 
full of danger to all parties concerned. No Corporation 
should desire it and no architect should consent to it. 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE general meeting of the Auctioneers’ Institute of the 
United Kingdom was held on May 28. Mr. Frank Everill 
(Worcester), the president, was chairman. In moving the 
adoption of the report of the Council, the Chairman remarked 
that the year had been pre-eminently satisfactory in every 
respect. The number of applications for membership were 
‘double those of the preceding year, while the number admitted 
showed an addition of something like 14 per cent. on their roll 
‘of members, as against a loss of about 3 per cent. by death, 
resignation and other causes. This he ventured to think was 
strong testimony of the vitality of the Institute. Although the 
‘Couneil were naturally desirous of increasing the membership, 
he assured them they were still more desirous that the 
emembers elected to their body should be worthy of the 
Institute. Primarily their object was to raise the status 
,of their profession, and no efforts had been spared to 
make the most careful inquiries with regard to those seeking to 
join their body. Out of 110 applications during the past 
year for membership Io per cent. of them were declined, which 
emphasised, he thought, the value of the inquiries made by the 
Council, Turning to the accounts, he observed that naturally 
the increase in membership would show a corresponding 
addition to their revenue. Last year the revenue was upwards 
of 1,300/,, while in the preceding year it was something under 
1,000/., so that they had gained 3oo/. in revenue during the 
period which had elapsed. For the first time in the history of 
“the Institute they had to record an investment as a nucleus to 
areserve fund. Their expenditure was slightly less than in 
_the preceding year, which, looking to the fact that their income 
was larger, was a very Satisfactory feature. During the year 
two new vice-presidents had been added to the list. One 
‘matter that the Council had successfully taken up during the 
“year was the Law of Distress Amendment Act. Upon the 
publication of the draft rules of that Act the Council felt it their 
duty, in the interest of property owners and of the members, to 
make certain representations to the Lord Chancellor, with the re- 
‘sult that the objectionable rules were quashed, his lordship thank- 
ing the Council for having brought the matter under his notice. 
The vexed question of the acceptance by the Inland Revenue 
authorities of “valuations” for probate and administration 
made by persons other than licensed valuers was also engaging 
the serious attention of the Council, who had resolved to make 
strenuous efforts to obtain the remedy sought for. Assurances 
had been given that any representations made and evidence 
furnished by the Council should receive most careful considera- 
tion by the Board of Inland Revenue. A letter would shortly 
_be addressed to the members and others asking for particulars 
of actual facts which had come under their notice, and the 
Council believed that such evidence could be collected as 
would enable them to present a strong case for the considera- 
tion of the authorities. It was a burning shame that this work 
should now be done by laymen and county court clerks. They 
would also be glad to hear that the number of “bogus” auc- 
tioneers is also gradually diminishing. Their Secretary kept 
such a strict and keen eye upon such practitioners that he (the 
Chairman) feared they could not live long under such piercing 
vigilance. Another satisfactory feature was the large increase 
in the Benevolent Fund. Although the fund had practically 
doubled its receipts during the year, still it fell very sort of what 
they should expect of an institution with such a membership, 
and he appealed to members to do something, however small, 
to promote its good objects. In conclusion, he observed that 
.the Institute was engaged in a work the full effect of which 
many of them would not live to realise. They knew it was an 
-honourable work, conceived not only in the interests of the 
profession, but of the public. Their duties were full of respon- 
sibility. Let them, then, as members of this Institute, yet in 
its infancy, but daily becoming more. powerful, do their best to 
-act up to those responsibilities, so that the designation of an 
/incorporated—and, he hoped, in the near future a chartered— 
,auctioneer would be regarded as synonymous with professional 
| knowledge and upright and honourable conduct. 
The remaining business transacted included the election of 


members of the Council, honorary auditors and the committee 
of the Benevolent Fund. 
A vote of thanks was accorded the President for his valuable 
assistance to the Institute during his two years’ occupancy of 
the chair. 
The tenth annual dinner of the Association was held in the 
Venetian Room of the Holborn Restaurant during the evening. 


TESSERA. 
The Pyramids. 


Ne: soon as a king ascended the throne of Egypt he began 
the building of his pyramid, in order to insure for himself 
a worthy sepulchre. A small chamber for a sarcophagus was 
made in the ground, and a smail erection built over it to form 
the core of the pyramid. According to the length of the 
king’s reign the additional layers of stones were put over this. 
After his death the building was finished off by filling up the 
terraces, which were 2 feet high, with blocks of stone, smoothing 
these down obliquely from the top and polishing the surface. 
The material used was partly limestone blocks, partly ordinary 
stonework and bricks; in the Pyramid of Cheops there were 
originally two hundred and five courses. The name of the 
pyramids reveals their purpose. Pir-ro-ma is said to mean 
literally king’s grave. But H. Brugsch says :—“ Pyramis, the 
Greek name for a pyramid and for the stereometric body, is of 
Egyptian origin, being evidently, derived from the word 
pir-am-us =rising from a broad foundation, the mathematical 
expression used by the Egyptians to express the pyramidal 

form.” 
Inigo Jones and his Clients. 


In criticising Jones’s numerous works we must reflect that, 
in common with all architects, he had to soothe and manage 
perverse and parsimonious employers, who thought of barns 
when he dreamed of palaces, and that he had often to yield his 
own judgment to the influence of cpposing taste and the 
obstinacy of established opinion. The king, courtiers and 
learned men formed a sort of inspecting committee who, amid 
much good sense and skill, indulged nevertheless in a sort of 
theoretical pedantry-which perplexed the more because it was 
backed by much Latin and no little Greek, and which the com- 


passes and rule of the experienced architect sought in vain to 


confute or convince. In addition to this the hands of both 
James and Charles were tied by poverty. The Parliament 
were already in heart and spirit disposed to discountenance the 
monarchy ard the hierarchy, and to show the strength and 


| spirit of the nation in other things than churches and palaces. 


The public works of Inigo were thus “curtailed of their fair 
proportion,” and he never had a fair field for exhibiting his 
genius save on paper. 
Porphyry. 

The art of cutting porphyry, practised by the ancients, 
appears to be now quite lost. Indeed it is difficult to imagine 
what kind of tools they employed wherewith to fashion those 
huge columns and other porphyry works in some of the ancient 
Roman buildings. A tomb of Constantia, daughter of Con- 
stantine, is one of these remains, and still entire. It is com- 
monly called the tomb of Bacchus, and is in the church of. St. 
Agnes. Some ancient pieces seem to have been wrought with 
the chisel, others with the saw, others with wheels, and others 
again gradually ground down with emery; yet modern tools 
will scarcely touch porphyry. Dr. Lister, therefore, thinks that 
the ancients must have had some secret for tempering steel, 
and not as others have advanced, that they possessed means of 
softening the porphyry ; though, on the other hand, it is pro- 
bable that time and air have contributed to increase its hard- 
ness, Addison states he saw a workman at Rome engaged in 
cutting porphyry ; but his advances were extremely slow, and, 
in fact, almost insensible. The Italian sculptors work the 
pieces of old porphyry columns still remaining (for their 
quarries are long since lost) with a brass saw without teeth. 
With this saw, emery and water they rub and wear the stone 
with infinite patience. Many persons have endeavoured to 
retrieve the ancient art, and particularly Leon Baptista Aiberti, 
who, searching for necessary materials for temper, says he 
found goat’s blood the best of any; but. even this availed not 
much, for in working with chisels tempered. therewith sparks 
of fire were thrown off much more abundantly than pieces 
of the stone. The sculptors were thus, however, able to 
make a flat or oval form, but never could attain to any- 
thing like a figure. In the year 1555 Cosmo di Medicis is 
said to have distilled a water from certain herbs, by help of 
which his sculptor, Francesco Tadda, gave his tools such an 
admirable hardness and so fine a temper that he performed 
some most exquisite works withthem. The French have dis- 
covered another mode of cutting porphyry, namely, with an 
iron saw destitute of teeth, “grez” (a. kind of freestone 
pulverised), and water. Others have proposed to harden tools 
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to cut porphyry by steeping them in the juice of the plant 
called “brankursine,” or bear’s breech. Boyle says that he 
caused porphyry to be cut by means of emery, steel saws and 
water, and observes that in his time the English were ignorant 
of the manner of working porphyry, none of them undertaking 
to cut or polish it. Da Costa supposes, and perhaps with 
reason, that the method used- by the ancients in cutting and 
engraving porphyry was extremely simple, and that it was per- 
formed without the aid of any scientific means since extinct. 
He imagines that by unwearied diligence and with numbers of 
common tools they rudely hewed or broke the stone into the 
intended figures, and by continued application reduced them 
into more regular designs; that they then completed the work 
by polishing it with great labour through the aid of particular 
hard sands found in Egypt. And he thinks that in the por- 
phyry quarries there were layers of grit or loose disunited 
particles, analogous to the porphyry, which they carefully 
sought for and employed for this purpose. 


The Crypto-Porticus. 


A covered portico or arcade sometimes attached to Roman 
villas was called crypto-porticus, because it was not supported 
by open columns like the ordinary portico, but closed at the 
sides, with windows only for light and air. They were 
frequented in summer for their coolness. Many of these 
enclosed or concealed porticoes were half sunk in the ground, 
and some compietely so. Even when nearly buried in the 
ground they were not without light and air, as were seen in the 
long concealed porticoes of Hadrian’s villa, which were, without 
doubt, the crypto-porticus of the palace, receiving light and air 
from openings at the ends and perforations in various places. 
In many instances, however, the crypto-porticus scarcely 
differed from our present galleries and corridors. The descrip- 
tion which Pliny gives of the crypto-porticus of his favourite 
villa Laurentinum, near Laurentum, seventeen miles from 
Rome, proves that it was often a long covered gallery lighted 
like the other apartments of the house, and used for walking 
and conversations during the continuance of the heats. 
“From hence,” says Pliny, ‘“‘an enclosed porto (crypto- 
porticus) extends, which, by its great length, you might 
suppose erected for the use of the public. It has a range 
of windows on each side, but on that which looks towards the 
sea they are double the number of those next the garden. 
When the weather is fair and serene these are all thrown open; 
but if it blows, those on the side the wind sits are shut, while 
the others remain unclosed without any inconvenience. These 
are some of its winter advantages: they are still more con- 
siderable in summer, for at that season it throws a shade upon 
the terrace during all the forenoon, as it defends the gestatio 
and that part of the garden which lies contiguous to it from the 
afternoon sun, and casts a greater or less shade as the day 
either increases or decreases ; but the portico itself is then 
coolest when the sun is most scorching, that is, when its rays 
fall directly upon its roof. To these its benefits, I must not 
forget to add that by setting open the windows the western 
breezes have a free draught, and by that means the enclosed 
air is prevented from stagnating.” This description of a 
crypto-porticus of the best order proves to what a state of 
luxury and magnificence the ancient Romans had arrived in the 
days of Trajan. 


Greek and Roman Nails. 


In the subterraneous chamber at Mycenz, supposed to be 
the treasury of Atrius, the stones of which the cylindrical dome 
is constructed are perforated by regular series of bronze nails, 
running in perpendicular rows and at equal distances from the 
top to the bottom of the vault. It is supposed that they served 
to attach thin plates of the same metal to the masonry, asa 
coating for the interior of the chamber; and hence it is that 
these subterranean works, which served for prisons as well as 
treasuries, like the one in which Danaé is said to have been 
confined, were called by the poets brazen chambers. At the 
opening of an Etruscan tomb at Caere in the year 1836, which 
had never been entered since the day it was closed up, the 
explorers found that the masonry of which it was constructed 
was studded with nails exactly similar in make and material to 
those at Mycenz, and upon them were hung valuable orna- 
ments in gold and silver, entombed, according to custom, with 
their deceased owner. Nails of this description were termed 
trabales and tabulares by the Romans, because they were used 
in building to join the larger beams (¢vades) together. Hence 
the allusion of Cicero, ‘Ut hoc beneficium clavo_trabali 
figeret ;” and Horace arms Necessitas with a nail of the same 
kind or of adamant wherewith to rivet, as it were, irrevocably 
the decrees of Fortune. There are also nails of Roman work- 
manship, which are highly ornamented and very curious, the 
pattern varying on each of the four faces.. It is difficult to say 
to what use the nails were applied. The ornamented head was 
never intended to be driven by the hammer, nor would any 
part but the mere point, which alone is plain and round, have 
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used in shipbuilding and to ornament doors, as exhibited in 
those of the Pantheon at Rome, in which case the head of the 
nail was called d//a and richly ornamented. ‘The soles of the 
shoes worn by the Roman soldier were also studded with nails, 
thence called “ clavi caligarii.”. These do not appear to have 
been hobnails, for the purpose of making the sole durable, but 
sharp-pointed ones in order to give the wearer a firmer footing 
on the ground, for so they are described by Josephus. The 
men received a donative for the purpose of providing them- 
selves with these necessaries, which was thence called 
clavarium. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Alexander Fisher, who is well represented in the 
Academy, is the originator of Limoges enamelling in this 
country. His memorial of the late Earl of Warwick is 
probably the most important enamel ever executed in England. 
Many artists are now adopting this successful method of pro- 
ducing colour on metal. ie 

The Carlyle Centenary Committee have decided to 
obtain a replica of Boehm’s statue on the Thames Embank- 
ment at Chelsea, and to erect it in Edinburgh, 


Mr, Edison has introduced a “luininous ether light,” or 
““X ray light,” which he anticipates will be successful. 


At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of Painters. 
in Water-Colours, Piccadilly, on Monday, Mr. J. Bernard 
Partridge, Mr. Arthur Burrington, Mr. E. Davies, Mr. Gordon 
Browne, Mr. Albert Kinsley and Miss G. Demain Hammond 
were elected members. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the foundation of the 
French School in Athens will be celebrated shortly by fétes, 
which will be continued during a week. It is expected that 
many archzologists and scholars will attend. 

Bailie Chisholm intends to move in the Glasgow Town 
Council for the appointment of a committee, in. view of the 
congestion and insanitary condition of large portions of the 
city, to prepare and submit a Bill to be promoted in Parliament 
to confer on the Corporation-powers to purchase lands and 
buildings, and specially to erect houses in suitable localities for 
the accommodation of the working classes. 

The Annual Excursion of the Northern Architectural 
Association to Haggerston Castle and Holy Island will take 
place on the 13th inst. 

Towneley Hall and 60 acres of land have been offered to 
the Burnley Town Council by Lady O’Hagan, the owner, for 
17,5002, The purchase is under consideration. 

The “ City Press” says that for some time past there has 
been a growing feeling amongst the members of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board in favour of the acquisition of a 
permanent home in place of the offices now occupied in Norfolk 
Street, and at the next meeting of the Board the committee in 
charge will submit a project for the purchase of a site on the 
Thames Embankment. For a sum well under 1c0,000/, it will 
be possible to purchase the site and erect upon it a building in 
every way suited for the business of the Board. 


™M. Paul Buffet has obtained the Prix de Salon for his 
féle Antigue. Travelling bursaries were gained by M.M, 
Bonis, C. Duvent and M. Steck. 

Brent House, Brentford, which is supposed to have been 
one of the residences of Nell Gwyn, was greatly damaged by 


fire on Wednesday. The house is occupied asa Conservative — 


Club and is situate on the banks of the Brent. 
estimated at 1,000/. 

The Prince of Wales, on his recent visit to the Royal 
Academy, purchased a drawing, in red crayon, of a young girl’s 
head, by Mr. Charles E. Marshall, member of the Royal Society 
of British Artists. 

A Copy of Valentine Green’s mezzotint of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait of the Duchess of Devonshire, in the first 


The damage is 


state, was sold on the 28th ult. by Messrs. Knight, Frank & 


Rutley, at their Conduit Street Galleries, for ninety-seven 
guineas. Other old English prints brought high prices. 

The Annual Excursion of the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture, Science and Art to Inchcolm, St. Colme’s Abbey, 
Aberdour, Inverkeithing, &c., will be held on Saturday, June 13 
The abbey is one of the most interesting groups of monastic 
buildings in Scotland, dating from 1123. 

_ The President of the Board of Trade has appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of Lord Blythswood (chairman), Sir Benjamin 
Baker, Sir J. Lowthian Bell, Professor Wyndham Dunstan, 
Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, Major F, A. Marindin, Mr. E. P- 
Martin, Professor Roberts Austen, Dr. T. E. Thorpe, Professor 
W. C. Unwin and Mr. E. Windsor Richards, to inquire as to the 
extent of the loss of strength in steel rails produced by their 
prolonged use on railways under varying conditions, and what 
steps can be taken to prevent risk of accidents arising through 


such loss of strength. Mr. W. F. Marwood, of the Board of 


been inserted into any extraneous material, Bronze nails were \ Trade, has been appointed secretary of the committee. 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE is a peculiar fitness in holding an exhibition of the 
works of Mr. GEorGE TINWORTH in Messrs. DouLTon’s 
premises at Lambeth. It is there we see some of the 
influences which inspired him, as well as other artists, to 
aid in creating varieties of the potter’s art that were so 
novel in character as to become the foundation of a school. 
Mr. TinwortH has made terra-cotta as expressive of 
incident as any printed book. Regardless of ancient recipes 
for academic sculpture, he has sought to be natural and 
life-like, and. his panels have, in consequence, a dramatic 
force which places them ina class by themselves. There 
is, however, nothing theatrical about them. They appeal 
to the mind of the spectator rather than to his eyes, and, 
in consequence, it is remarkable how long the impression 
they make remains in the memory. In the exhibition 
which is now open there are nine panels of a series illus- 
trative of the “History of Moses.” They represent the 
mother of Moses making the ark of bulrushes, the finding 
of Moses, Mosss brought to PHaRAon’s daughter by his 


mother, Moses become the son of PHaRraon’s daughter, | 


Mosss accused by the Hebrew, the Jews brickmaking 
in Egypt, the overthrow of PHaRaAoH and his host in the 
Red Sea, the Song of Miriam. The subjects are ad- 
mirably adapted for the display of Mr. TinwcrtTu’s strongest 
qualities. In each of them we see some touch of nature 
which an ordinary sculptor would have neglected. The 
crowds are dexterously arranged, and in the figures of 
women there is a grace of line in the draperies which 
reveals a master’s hand. Another characteristic panel is 
the Judgment of SoLtomon, and the Scripture scenes com- 
bined in the “‘ Matthew” panel are marvellous examples of 
manipulation on a miniature scale. Rivalling them are 
those in which the story of JosEPH is related. The Pre- 
paring for the Crucifixion is an embodiment of the Evan- 
gelist’s description. A portrait medallion of Sir CHaRLeEs 
CAMERON is modelled for casting in bronze. We should 
like to see some of Mr. Tinwortn’s reliefs cast in bronze, 
and if in gilt bronze so much the better, for there is no 
exaggeration in saying that he is competent to enter into 
competition with the gates which GHIBERTI modelled in 
Florence. The exhibition is remarkable, and redounds to 
the credit of Messrs. DouLToNn, who have long fostered and 
encouraged a man of genius, and enabled him to express 
his thought without any restriction. 


In the interests of sanitation some definite arrange- 
ments will have to be made for the obtaining of sites for 
hospitals for sufferers from infectious diseases. It is only 
natural that residents of a district should shudder at a pro- 
posal to erect a hospital among them ; but more danger 
would arise if those who should be patients were permitted 
to remain in their homes and be treated without much 
care. When we find a statesman like the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE, who can take as broad a view of an affair as 
is possible in our time, declines to give facilities for the 
erection of a hospital near his property in Chiswick, what is 
to be expected from inferior men? The Urban District 
Council were lately compelled to hire two unoccupied 
houses for a temporary hospital. When the case was repre- 
sented to the Duke of DEvonsuirE, he agreed to sell 
ground for the purpose of a site at about 2,000/. an 
acre, but the conditions imposed were too onerous to be 
accepted. Negotiations followed, but the Duke’s solicitors 
have lately informed the Council that as the residents were 
Opposed to having the proposed hospital among them, His 
Grace considered he ought not to afford facilities for 
Carrying out a scheme which would depreciate the value 
of his estate, or the property which had once formed part 
of it. The sale is therefore abandoned. But if all the 
other landowners in the Chiswick district follow the Duke’s 
example, as is likely, what is to become of the sufferers 
from infectious diseases, and who is to guarantee that the 
health of the district will be improved by keeping the 
sufferers outside an hospital? The difficulty is not confined 


to Chiswick, and should have the attention of the Local | a discouraged air, which seems to say, ‘Must I remain all ° 


Government Board. 


THE incidence of taxation which would exempt Govern- 
ment buildings is not a principle which finds much favour 
in London, ‘There is no doubt that a site on which a 
private building is erected is more advantageous to district 
authorities than one covered by a public office. As long as 
taxes are low Government offices might be overlooked when 
assessing rates, but when the present and future burdens of 

London are considered it is only reasonable to insist on few 
or no exceptions. In most cases when public buildings are 
assessed the valuations are inadequate. . There is, however, 
to be achange. It has been announced by the Treasury to 
the Westminster’Vestry that the valuation of Government 
property shall be revised quinquennially, at the same time as 
| the valuation of the ordinary or rateable property in the 
parish, and that in future some contribution in lieu of rates 
shall be made to the rates of London in respect of the 
whole of the Palace of Westminster. By these concessions 
many thousands of pounds yearly in relief of local burdens 
will be realised in London. The importance of the con- 
cession will be minimised if the figures of the Treasury 
valuer continue to be considered as infallible. If the 
amount is found to be much lower than the valuation of the 
local authorities, there should be allowed a reference to an 
independent valuer. In that way only will a satisfactory 
result be attained. 


A MEETING was held on Saturday at the Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to make arrangements for the Con- 
gress and Health Exhibition of the Sanitary Institute in the 
autumn. The Mayor presided, and the meeting was 
attended by the following gentlemen representing the 
/ Sanitary Institute :—Mr.' A. Wynter Brytu, M.R.CS., 
chairman of the council; Mr. H. Law, M.Inst.C.E., 
chairman of the exhibition committee; and E. WHITE 
WaLttls, F.S.S., secretary. The date proposed for the 
meeting is September 2 to9. H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE, president of the Sanitary Institute, has expressed 
his intention to be present at the meeting and to open the 
Exhibition, which will remain open until September 26. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT is courageous in the ex- 
pression of her cpinions on subjects which are not 
theatrical, although her frankness may lose her some friends. 
Americans are touchy about their buildings and statues, 
and they are not likely to forget Madame BERNHARDT'S 
adverse criticism. In an epistle to one of the New York 
journals she says :—‘‘ When there are houses of twelve and 
fifteen storeys on each side of a street it will’ be an alley as 
dark as a Venetian street, but without the charm and 
architectural beauty of the latter. Architects would do 
better service if they built houses of reasonable size and 
handsome architecture. There are hardly fifty houses in 
New . York which are beautiful. Every. time that I 
come to New York I am made really ill by seeing 
an enormous house leaning against a very small one. 
The whole street looks to be lame, and I always want to 
present a crutch to the little house or guillotine the 
big one. But I hurry to the few beautiful houses that I 
know of, and I am pleased to think that some day all New 
York will be like them. It will take a long time, however, 
for here everybody seems to live for himself. The charm 
of seeing beautiful and harmonious things escapes the 
American people. They have a desire for the beautiful, 
but they are too hurried to create it; they prefer to buy it 
ready made. This is not possible to a city, and for that 
reason I think that, instead of enlarging New York, it would 
be better to beautify it, to ennoble it. When Brooklyn 
has. been added to New York it will make so much the 
more territory, but that is all. Paris is not large, but it 
is delightful, and the foreigner who has once visited that 
city of charm and gaiety dreams thenceforth of nothing but 
Paris.” The sculpture appears, if possible, more displeasing 
to Madame Bernuarpt :—“ Ah! the statues of New York 
are a horror. ‘There is in front of the Standard Theatre, 
I think, almost under the elevated, the statue of a gentleman 
sitting down. It isa nightmare for me and for him, too, 
poor gentleman ; for he drops his head and his arms with 


! my life in bronze like this?’ Ah! it is pitiful.” 
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THE MAGNIFICENT LORENZO. 


N debating societies it is sometimes discussed whether 
] art was in a more flourishing state under monarchies or 
underrepublics, with tyrants or with municipal representatives. 
If a question of that sort were raised at any of the meetings 
of one of the Florentine academies when LORENZO DE’ MEDIC, 
‘tt MAGNIFICO,” was preseat—and he was an assiduous 
attendant at assemblies of the kind—he would be likely to 
listen with a very grim smile on his countenance. If His 
Magnificence condescended to speak he would say it was 
easy to see why Florence was the Athens of the age. He 
would with affected meekness suggest how he was only a 
magistrate, a representative of freemen, and cultivated art 
because it could adorn the city in which liberty was 
enthroned ; but there were fellow-citizens of his who con- 
sidered him to be a tyrant, and in order to sustain their 
reputation for political wisdom it was necessary for him to 
follow the tyrannical fashion of being magnificent in all his 
dealings with architects and painters and sculptors. And 
then, while he seemed about to laugh, his eyes niight rest for 
a moment on some of the speakers who adopted the latter 
view. If they had seemed in earnest, in the course of a 
few days some of them might be invited to meet the 
Council of Seventy, and before so numerous and keen- 
sighted a tribunal it was astonishing how thoughts as well 
as words and actions assumed an aspect of culpability. If 
the Council supposed a Florentine was rather indefinite in 
his views about the relations of the head of a state to art 
and literature, they could afford him at least some leisure 
in a place where there would be few to disturb him in order 
that he might arrive at rational conclusions on the subject. 
If, on the contrary, they found that an orator believed the 
state could be more easily regenerated and the citizens 
made happiest through the influence of art, especially when 
art was inspired by a patron like LoRENzo, there were 
offices and rewards awaiting him. 

Between 1469, when he became head of the Republic, 
and 1492, when he died, art in Florence might be classed 
with mandragora and other drowsy syrups of the world, as a 
medicine which lulled men to political inaction if not to 
sleep. It was an agency in statecraft which was not 
intended to glorify the ruler, as was afterwards done in 
France under Louis XIV. Lorenzo was not eager to 
make his face and figure too prominent. What he wanted 
was to charm the Florentines into obliviousness of his 
manceuvres, as the old lotos eaters were in respect of their 
public and private duties. That Florence should amuse 
itself was his desire. If some citizens were willing to 
expend their fortunes in spectacles, LoRENzo was ready to 
approve of their conduct; if others were too poor, he was 
willing to provide them with f/es. ‘Let me make the 
billads,” said FLETCHER of Saltoun, “and I don’t care who 
makes the laws.” LOoRENZo anticipated the shrewd Scots- 
man. He composed for popular entertainments ‘“ Canti 
carnascialeschi” and ‘‘Canzoni a ballo ” which were more 
gross in style than any of the attempts of the comic writers. 
But as vice sometimes has to make a show of homage to 
virtue, LorENzo also prepared spiritual songs which 
piagnoni could repeat without intermission in their inter- 
minable processions, which in his eyes were only a spectacle 
of another variety than the ordinary pageants. How far 
Lorenzo succeeded in demoralising his subjects is sug- 
gested by the terrible words of SavonaroLa :—* You live 
like swine, your days are spent in bed or gossiping in 
public promenades, orgies and debauchery.” I~ MaGniFIco 
would consider the Dominican to be describing an ideal 
state of existence for all citizens, and especially for those in 
Florence. 

The old Romans were indifferent to the conspiracies 
against their freedom so long as “bread and the circus” 
were forthcoming. In Florence there was less desire for 
brutal sports. They preferred form and colour in motion, 
strange costumes, wild beasts, and soldiers in resplendent 
armour. In 1471, two years after he attained Office, 
LORENZO invited GALEAzzo Srorza to visit Florence. The 
Duke of MiLAN was accompanied by a hundred men at 
arms, five hundred infantry, fifty lackeys clad in silk and 
velvet, two thousand gentlemen, five hundred couptes of 
hounds and an infinite number of falcons. The visit cost 
Srorza two hundred thousand golden ducats, an enormous 


sum in the fifteenth century. Lorenzo had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing his Florentines amused and the treasury of a 
prince, who might become an enemy, partly drained. On 
another occasion we find LoRENzo applying to the Pope for 
an elephant to take part in a Florentine féfe. There was 
not one available, but two leopards and a panther were sent 
as substitutes. His Holiness expressed regret for his 
absence from so pompous a ceremony, but a great number 
of cardinals were some compensation. Florence was then 
one of the most attractive of cities for an artist, and it is no 
wonder that under LORENZO so many were at his command 
to execute public or private works. Men like FRANcIsco 
GRANACCI were ready to prepare the schemes of the 
spectacles and to give their aid in executing the decoration. 

It was hardly possible for crowds of strangers to stay 
in Florence to witness the tournaments, masquerades, 
processions, &c., without expending large sums of money. 
Many of the citizens grew rich and were able to have 
houses erected on a grand scale. FiIL1ppo STROZZI was one 
of them. He had plans prepared by BENEDETTO DA 
MaJAno for the great palace with which all architects are 
acquainted. But when Srrozzi saw the design he feared he 
would excite the jealousy of Lorenzo, who was living in 
the mansion erected by his grandfather, and now known as 
the Riccardi Palace. Accordingly he professed to be 
annoyed with the architect, who he said did not carry out 
his instructions, which were to design a modest mansion 
with the ground floor laid out in shops which would recoup 
a part of the outlay. There was no need for so much 
diplomacy. LorENzo was in favour of everything that 
would abate the wealth which might enable some of the 
citizens to be his rivals. He, therefore, encouraged 
STROZZI to carry out a building which Vasari considered 
was comparable with Roman work. Without Cronaca’s 
cornice it would, however, be much less effective. 

Lorenzo could not be called a great patron of archi- 
tecture. He had built the Augustinian Convent at the 
Port San Gallo for his friend MARIANO DA GENNAZZANO, 
who was a rival of SavoNAROLA. It was so important a 
building, the architect, GiuLIANO GIAMBERTI, was after- 
wards known as GIULIANO DA San GALLo. Unfortunately, 
the buildings were destroyed in 1525. The Villa Poggio 
at Cajano was designed by the same architect, and formed 
the subject of a poem by Po.itian. The ceiling of the 
great hall was considered by Vasari to be the largest of 
modern works of its class. Paintings were commissioned 
by Leo X., and although the subjects are antique, they all 
have some reference to the history of the Mepicis. For 
example, Czcero’s Return from Exile recalls'‘Costmo’s entry 
into Florence. The Presents to Cesar suggest the Sultan’s 
presents to LoRENZzo, and the reception of the latter by the 
King of NAPLES is presented in a painting which shows 
Scipio received by Syphax. The parallelism is characteristic 
of the efforts of the Menicis to utilise the puff indirect, 
which is supposed to be the most useful of all. When a 
foreign prince consulted LorENzo about a new palace, he 
sent a design specially prepared by GIAMBERTI, who in that 
way became a sort of diplomatic agent, GIULIANO DA 
MayjAno was also employed for a similar purpose. ‘There 
was a great deal of frivolity about Lorenzo, and probably 
it was the cause of his indifference to architecture. His 
conduct in the competition for the completion of Sta Maria 
del Fiore is otherwise inexplicable. LoRENzO was recog- 
nised as the arbiter of taste by the Commission. But when 
two of the members proposed an indefinite adjournment of 
the deliberations he sided with them. Asa consequence, 
the western front remained incomplete until a few ‘years 
ago. It is true that LorENzo was then approaching his 
end—he died in 1492 in his forty-fourth year—and 
physical weakness may have contributed to his avoiding a 
decision in the cathedral designs. 

Although Lorenzo might rejoice to see the citizens 
expending large sums on building, yet the style of the 
Florentine houses could not be satisfactory in his eyes 
They were suggestive of fortifications, which were entered 
with difficulty, and could therefore afford shelter to con- 
spirators. Lorenzo had had early experience of the power 
of conspiracy. Nine years after he attained power the 
Pozzi faction made their attempt against him and his 
brother GruLt1ano, who was then murdered. The con- 
spiracy, which nearly succeeded, was put down witha 
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severity that was unusual in the fifteenth century. An 
archbishop was hanged in his robes from a window of the 
palace, with several nobles, and not only members of the 
party, but those who interceded for them were punished. 
It was one of the three crimes which kept LoRENzO in a 
state of despair on his death-bed. In the massive Florentine 
houses plots could be hatched and traitors sheltered for a 
long time, and they could hardly, in consequence, fail to be 
obnoxious to a man whose authority was precarious. 

He might have looked more favourably on architectural 
works if LEo Battista ALBERTI lived for a longer period. 
The famous architect was fond of metaphysical speculations, 
and in that way he resembled Lorenzo. There is a record 
of a meeting on one occasion at the Convent of the Camal- 
dules of scholars and lovers of learning. LorENzo dis- 
coursed on the possibility of uniting the qualities of the 
active life and the contemplative life in one individual. 
ALBERTI’s subject was the relations between the philosophy 
of PLato and Virciv’s “ A‘nid.” The Rucellai Palace is 
evidence that ALBERTI was desirous to introduce a lighter 
style of palace in Florence, and there is no doubt he would 
have had the support of LoRENzo, who might have rivalled 
SicisMUNDO Matatesta of Rimini in appreciating the 
genius of the versatile architect. 

Having very defective eyes, it was difficult for LoRENzo 
to realise the general effect of great buildings. He was 
more competent to enjoy paintings. SANDRO BOTTICELLI, 
Fitippino Lippi, POLLAJUOLO, GHIRLANDAJO were among 
the artists who shared his patronage. There were other 
men of ability who were not favoured with his commissions, 
the greatest being LEONARDO DA ViNcI. The subjects he 
preferred were mythological. There is no record of his 
ordering a picture for a church or chapel. His sympathies 
were with Greece and -Rome, and he had more partiality 
for nude figures than for saints in voluminous robes or 
embroidered copes. 

LorENzo must have felt unbounded admiration for 
VERROCCHIO, the sculptor. It was to his hands was 
entrusted the execution of the tomb in the church of 


consisting of flowers and leaves, of the sarcophagus of 
GIOVANNI and PIETRO DE’ MEDICI, were never surpassed 
by any ancient or modern sculptor. Another work by 
VERROCCHIO, for which Florence is indebted to LORENZo, 
is the fine figure of a boy and dolphin, which is now in the 
Palazzo Vecchio. The master’s pupil, MICHEL ANGELO, 
was too young to be employed, but his genius was remarked 
by Lorenzo, and the story of the suggestion about the teeth of 
the satyr which the boy was modelling is characteristic of the 
Prince’s criticism. It was among the Greek and Roman 
marbles which Lorenzo had collected that the young 
sculptor’s genius was nourished, and many another artist 
drew inspiration from the same source. 

The Menicis were generally selfish in their governmental 
policy, but it must be allowed in their favour that they were 
most generous in allowing all people to profit by their 
collections of works of art and literature. Strange to say, 
LoRENzo, although scholars were always welcomed to his 
villas, does not appear to have cared much for the diffusion 
of knowledge by means of printed books. A Florentine 
goldsmith named CENNINI has the credit of casting the 
earliest type in Italian characters, and an edition of 
Virecit’s “ Bucolics” was printed from it. But LORENzo 
took no interest in the effort; the scholars who could enjoy 
the ancient manuscripts were no less indifferent. ~The 
goldsmith was ruined asa printer, and was obliged to return 
to his original trade. 

All earthly things have their financial aspect. The 
MEDIcIs were merchants, and their first steps to political 
power were aided by the expenditure of a part of their profits 
as loans or gifts to some of the less fortunate Florentines. 
JEAN JACQUES RousSEAU at one time contemplated writing 
a history of Cosrmo br Menpici, the grandfather of 
LorENzo, because “he was a private individual who 
became the sovereign of his fellow-citizens by making 
them happier ; his good deeds alone procured his eleva- 
tion and maintained it.” Cosimo, amidst his political 
anxieties, was never neglectful of commercial organisations. 
LorENzO, on the contrary, sacrificed them to State 
affairs. As his control became indirect his establishments 


in Rome, Milan, Bruges and Lyons were embarrassed. | 


The grandfather was never indebted to those he ruled, for 
to touch the public funds would be to him a crime as 
wicked as stealing altar plate from the churches. Lorenzo 
was less scrupulous, and took large sums from the Treasury 
to uphold his tottering banks. An equivalent had to be 
found in increased taxation. But it was worse when he 
abstracted money from the savings bank, which was 
established to provide marriage portions for young girls. 
With all his unscrupulous efforts LoRENzo died in debt, 
and it was found that some of his collections had been 
assigned to his creditors. 

His readiness to sacrifice other people’s money was 
characteristic of LorENzo. To his own ends everything 
must succumb, including public morality and manly spirit. 
Through his efforts the Florentines became lethargic. As 
long as spectacle followed spectacle they were satisfied. A 
few men who aspired for a return to the old ways of 
Florence might plot, but the people would not sacrifice their 
ease to give them support. Yet, with all his evil, Lorenzo 


| was made of the stuff of great rulers, and on an hereditary 


throne he would have done more to justi’y his title of 
I~ Macnirico than was possible in the uncertain and 
nondescript position he inherited in Florence. 


“THE OLD PATHS, WHERE IS THE GOOD 
WAY.”—Il. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 
t 


HOUGH many old Medizval houses still remain in 
our provincial towns, some very much in the con- 
dition they originally were, the ancient shop-fronts, or 
whatever else they might then have been called, are non- 
existent. As a distinctive architectural feature it is difficult 
to point to any such example older, say, than fifty years. 
And it may likewise be said that till within about the last 
ten years or so there has been very little of interest or value 
to examine in the ‘‘regulation” shop-front. For it was 
rather the display of goods that attracted one’s attention 
than anything of architectural merit. But recently quite a 
new departure in character has been essayed both in 
ordinary shops and in public-houses. The use of shams' 
has almost completely vanished, and in their stead are to 
be observed the employment of rich-looking and costly 
materials, while,-as regards design, the general tone has 
much risen, though the same error has been made as in the 
case of facades, viz. there is a redundancy of appliqué 
ornament and a consequent absence of due repose. Some 
years since a great outcry was made about the bad appear- 
ance of the whole of the superstructure of buildings (where 
a shop occupied the ground storey) seeming to rest ona 
sheet of plate glass without other visible means of support, 
the iron girder or wood bressumer which really did all the 
work being masked in order to get the greatest amount of 
possible room for the show of the wares. In order to do 
away with this very unsatisfactory appearance, bold semi- 
circular arches springing from substantial piers were de- 
signed, to the manifest and great improvement of the 
general composition, as in two well-known examples, the 
one on the north, the other on the south side of Piccadilly. 
But the innovation has unfortunately not prospered, for 
tradesmen find it difficult to show their goods properly in 
the thus restricted space at disposal. Instead, however, 
of reverting to the older type previously commented upon, 
a much more solid appearance, that at any rate satisfies 
the eye, is now adopted, and handsome arcade work in 
wood or metal used. Another improvement is in the treat- 
ment of the fascia, tilted slightly forwards, with its polished, 
elegantly marked, natural wood, and the incised letters gilt, 
or in some cases in relief, of aluminium or some bright metal. 
This is far handsomer and more effective than the old way 
of simply painting the fascia and inscription a flat tint. 
Now all the novelties just touched upon are really a rever- 
sion to the correct principle of the Middle Ages, and there- 
fore constitute a return to the “old paths.” Not that the 
Medieval spirit encouraged standing still, but was for 
moving with the times, which is just what we ought to do 
nowadays, not too hastily, but with due consideration. 
The present extensive, and probably increasing, use of 
electric lights has opened up quite a new field for decorative 
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metal-work in that connection, and given occasion for a 
novel departure from overdone and fussy ‘‘ ornament ” 
attached to gas-fittings, which had become far too much a 
matter of course. In this fresh application of metal- 
work the same idea just mentioned in reference to the new 
style of shop-fittings has been followed, and the general 
character of the design shows much improvement. 

But there is one charming feature of the Middle Ages 
which has had a long survival, and will die hard; one 
which has been sometimes nearly expiring, but happily is 
still in our midst. This is wainscot panelling, carried out 
in its integrity, either as far as the cornice to the ceiling, or 
up to a considerable height in the room, with a frieze over 
it having ornamental plaster-work or painting. In London 
objections may, with some amount of reason, be raised 
against it on the score of this oak panelling absorbing some 
amount of precious light, and in a very few instances that 
is true. But, generally speaking, a skilful architect 
can, in various ways, minimise this small drawback, 
though it is more difficult to counteract that apparent 
diminution in the size of a room which wainscotting, 
especially if it is of a dark shade, tends to create. 
It is necessarily most important to allow of free circu- 
Jation of air behind the panelling so as to preserve it 
from the ravages of dry rot, while at the same time guarding 
against the nulsance of mice, which a practical man will 
know how to manage. Another obvious reason for the 
sparing adoption of wainscotting, properly so-called, is its 
great cost. Many architects at the close of this century 
(which in the writer’s. humble opinion does not mean the 
same thing as fiz de siecle) have essayed to remedy this by 
the use of painted deal—a poor substitute in which all the 
charm of that pleasing variety in the feathering and grain 
of the oak is lost and the dull monotony of flatted paint 
takes its place. It is, indeed, better in such a case, ‘‘ where 
the shoe pinches,” to dispense with this cheap panelling 
and adopt some of those beautiful materials which have 
been brought to such perfection in recent years through the 
ingenuity of inventors and the constant competition, such 
as Lincrusta-Walton or stamped leather, or the rather 
widely different materials, Keene’s and Parian cement, 
using these in the form of a dado. But it must not be for- 
gotten that at the present day some medical man is sure, 
from time to time, to create a scare by denouncing some- 
thing or other largely used in building or decoration and 
calling it poisonous, or at least insanitary. .For this reason 
all materials of a more or less absorbent nature would be 
condemned, such as woodwork as an internal lining to walls, 
or papering, also anything that harbours dust, like tapestry. 
Probably glazed tiles as used for the internal wall-covering 
in some of Spiers & Ponn’s restaurants, or the more luxu- 
rious-looking marble linings which, owing to their reduced 
cost have latterly taken the place of tiles, would be what 
some of these sanitarian doctors would recommend, though 
to most people these have a too chilly appearance. Of 
course curtains and other hangings that collect dust with 
its microscopic followers would betabooed. But sufficiency 
of daylight and every facility for readily opening and shut- 
ting window-sashes or casements being granted, so that 
good external ventilation, when necessary, is assured, and 
also with proper attention from the housemaid’s broom and 
brush, these medical objections can surely be disregarded 
with safety, particularly when there are parquetry floors and 
only loose carpets and rugs are used. Except where the 
rooms are very lofty and where there is abundance of light, 
as in the case of halls extending two storeys in height, it 
seems better to dispense with ceilings entirely of oak, 
whether the walls are wainscotted or not, and instead to 
have them of plaster, papzer-mdché, or one of those numerous 
materials of the kind which can have ribs forming patterns 
of any architectural character wanted. By this means the 
advantage of reflected light is obtained, so important in our 
climate, in London -particularly. Moreover, the precedent 
of antiquity for this treatment is readily to be had, so there 
is nO incongruity between the walls and the ceiling. There 
can be no objection whatever to adopting these compara- 
tively recent processes of putting up decorative work of 
this kind ‘‘in the dry” in slabs. 

The revival of terra-cotta is another example of a return 
to the “‘old paths,” though in this country, as far as the 
writer is aware, there are not many instances of this prac- 
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tically imperishable material being used in the Middle 
Ages.. There is a beautiful specimen at Sutton Place, 
near Guildford, but we must go to Italy, to the Certosa at 
Pavia, for instance, to see it employed in great buildings on 
an extensive scale. Whatever different opinions there may 
be as to its advantages as compared with freestone (moulded 
brickwork being left out of the question, as no proper com- 
parison with that can obviously be made), there can be no 
doubt whatever that terra-cotta, whether cream-coloured, 
pink, or red, has formed a welcome addition to the previous 
poverty-stricken colouring of our London streets. A mild 
attempt in this way has been made in the stuccoed build- 
ings, put up in the time of the last generation, by painting 
them in parti-colours, the result of which, in incompetent 
hands, has been rather peculiar, and by no means beautiful. 
But stucco is stucco, and nothing will get over that fact. 
And though the writer in the course of his argument has 
defended the architecture (not the material) of Regent 
Street, that is not “on all fours” with saying it would not 
have been better for this great thoroughfare to have had its 
houses executed in a better material. 

In the country many of the restrictions as to the 
employment of certain building materials altogether 
vanish. Rough-cast, half-timber work (so-called), or 
weather-tiling for the outer walls, all these have their 
individual advantages, and can be adopted according to 
circumstances. ‘They need no artificial colouring, as Dame 
Nature will readily supply that, if let alone. But it isa 
pity that really genuine “ half-timbered” framing to the 
outside of buildings is scarcely ever employed because of 
its expense, and also (which is probably looked upon with 
still greater importance by most people) owing to the 
immense difficulty in resisting the onslaught of persistent 
rain, especially if accompanied by strong winds. 

But it is not easy to understand the object in putting up 
scaffolding around such a very modern structure as that 
awkward-shaped triangular erection, called the London 
Pavilion, Piccadilly Circus, built of honest freestone, 
and then, instead of only cleaning it from London 
soot and dirt, some other process has been employed 
which renders it obtrusively staring and but little 
better in appearance than the stuccoed fronts of Regent 
Street, a little higher up. Such a practice as this, which 
must be costly, is certainly not in accordance with the 
principle laid down as the heading of this article. 

One may well be reminded of the words of the inspired 
Preacher, ‘‘ And there is no new thing under the sun,” when 
we are considering the various materials employed by the 
architect. At the time when the great Gothic revival was 
in full swing, pavements in churches and other buildings 
were almost invariably of encaustic tiles, and any other 
material for the purpose would, in fact, have been thought 
scarcely “correct.” And it must be admitted that it would 
be difficult to find anything more beautiful than many of 
the criginal Medieval designs with red ground and the 
pattern in a rich coloured buff, made out of the native clay. 
It showed good common sense on the part of the men of. 
the Middle Ages to utilise good materials that needed not 
to be brought from long distances, But it was a pity that, 
in their enthusiasm, the revivalists rode their hobby-horses 
too hard, for not content with a sparing use of tints in the 
encaustic tiles, as was the ancient practice, the various 
colours were too much multiplied, and the consequence was 
that this kind of paving became, so to speak, vulgarised 
anc overdone in several instances. Not that encaustic tiles 
have been disused, or are the least likely to incur that fate— 
far be it so! but the incongruity that became apparent 
between these bright lines on the paving and the sober 
surroundings of the old buildings—churches, for example—~ 
into which they were, metaphorically speaking, ‘“ pitch- 


forked,” brought its lesson to the wise students of the past. 
From time to time further traces, far more than could have 
been expected, have been brought to light of the Roman 
occupation of Great Britain — literally brought to light, 
because buried out of knowledge previously. So people 


} began to think they might go further back in utilising the 


lessons of history. What could suit better than a revival 
of marble mosaic, in its facilities for use in England at 
a very moderate cost, owing to the enormously dif- 
ferent conditions as compared with Medizeval times? 
But the reaction did not stop here in respect to 
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decorative paving, for the Wrenian plan of large 
squares of white and black marble, laid diamond- 
wise, has been adopted again, not always in Classic 
buildings, but also in others that were not so. The “ Jesse 
Rust ” mosaic for paving purposes has been largely employed, 
but the writer personally knows little about this beautiful 
material, it not having fallen to his lot to use it, owing to 
various causes. He is, however, aware of the high claims it 
bears, as mentioned in a circular, for (to quote) ‘being a 
vitreous material it. is absolutely non-porous, therefore non- 
absorbent and damp-resisting, and thus possesses advan- 
tages from a sanitary point of view.” It is claimed, also, 
that the wear of a vitreous material, where all the colours 
used are equally hard, surpasses that of different kinds 
of marble where that is not the case. In this respect 
one’s patriotism is appealed to, as this vitreous mosaic is 
‘““made in London and la’d by Englishmen.” How extra- 
ordinary it seems that the old Romans should have been at 
the trouble and expense of transporting the marble for their 
pavements all the way to Great Britain in those remote times 
when transit was so much more difficult than now! How- 
ever, notwithstanding these recommendations of vitreous 
mosaic, the wrier believes that Roman mosaic has been, 
and is, as largely employed as ever. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


KILKENNY. 


HE city of Kilkenny—the Nuremberg of Ireland—in its 
picturesqueness and _ historical associations, says the 
trish Times, bids rival to many of the places of interest in these 
islands. It has long been styled the “ Marble City,” a name 
of which the citizens are still fondly proud, even though the 
dreams of Venetian splendour the title suggests have grown 
dim beneath the touch of decaying prosperity. There are, 
however, sufficient evidences left of its former civic and eccle- 
siastical importance to arrest the admiration of the artist and 
repay the researches of the historian. Its lordly castle and 
venerable cathedral, its quaint houses and many memorials of 
the ages of faith and war, furnish endless themes for thought 
and pencil in this beautiful old city. 

Kilkenny dates from very remote times, its name meaning 
the “cell” or church of “Canice,” a fifth-century saint, the 
accredited founder of its fame. Its military history, however, 
may be said to date from the period of the Anglo-Norman 
invasion. Strongbow possessed himself of the town very early 
at the conquest and built the castle, which subsequently was 
largely added to and strengthened by his son-in-law, William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. By the latter the first charter of 
the city was granted in 1195. His five sons, who successively 
“enjoyed the earldom of Pembroke and sovereignty of Leinster, 
having died without issue, the palatinate was divided between 
his five daughters. Kilkenny city and territory of Ossory then 
devolved on Isabella, the third of these co-heiresses. With the 
vicissitudes of her descendants the fate and fortunes of the city 
and castle were bound up till 1391, when Thomas le Spencer 
disposed of his inheritance to James Butler, third Earl of 
‘Ormonde, in the possession of whose house it still remains. 

The first view of the castle from the parapet of St. John’s 
Bridge is striking in the extreme. Occupying an elevated site 
on the right bank of the Nore, its grey battlements and bastion 
towers are proudly mirrored in the crystal river. The grateful 
ivy is fast asserting its gentle sway over all, imparting a soften- 
ing influence and pictorial effect to the building. 

Passing from the bridge and turning leftwards, in a few 
moments the gateway of the castle is reached. This imposing 
entrance was erected by the third Duke of Ormonde in the 
Classic style of architecture, and from its massiveness and 
effective details accords well with the baronial pile to which it 
leads. Under the broad entry we pass the vast quadrangle, 
three sides of which are occupied by the existing buildings of 
the castle. 

The State apartments are interesting from their historic 
association, rather than from any dignity of proportions. They 
chiefly occupy the great flanking towers and older parts of the 
building. The deeply-recessed windows showing the immense 
thickness of the walls bring to mind the times when might was 
right and “barons held their sway.” Of the modern portions 
of the castle the great charm is the picture gallery, a noble 
apartment 180 feet in length, worthy of the fine collection of art 
‘works for whose reception it was provided. Its walls are aglow 
with chefs-d’@uvre from the brushes of Carracci, Teniers, 
Salvator Rosa, Sir Godfrey Kneller and other famous artists. 
In the portrait collection the representatives of the Royal 
House of Stuart are well in evidence, recalling the adherence 
and fidelity of the house of Ormonde to that ill-fated dynasty, 
which finally led to the impeachment and attainder of the 
second duke, who, espousing the cause of the Pretender, was 


forced to seek exile in France, where he died at Avignon under 
circumstances of comparative poverty. From the oriel windows 
of this superb gallery a fine view is gained of the city, the 
windings of the Nore and its picturesque bridges. Ornamental 
grounds and terraces, beautifully disposed, extend to the water’s 
edge, whence the finely-timbered park skirting the river 
stretches far away and melts into distant landscape. At the 
opposite end of the city, coeval with the castle, and as fascinat- 
ing in its memories, is the cathedral of Kilkenny. This splendid 
structure is said to have been founded by Felix O’Dullany, 
bishop of Ossory, in 1180. Seven of his successors in the see 
slowly adding to it, the whole pile was completed by Bishop St. 
Leger in 1280. ; 

The eminence on which the cathedral standg is approached 
from the adjacent street by a double flight of black marble 
steps, which impart a very picturesque feature to the view 
obtained from below. In its general character the exterior of 
the church is of severe simplicity. Beside it, close to the end 
wall of the south transept, stands one of the most perfect of the 
pillar towers of Ireland. This mysterious column rises to a 
height of 108 feet, adding a solemn dignity to the hallowed 
building it overshadows. The western portion of the cathedral 
is an admirable specimen of Early English architecture, 
passing through which the impressive beauty of the interior is 
at once.revealed. In its recent restoration the church of 
St. Canice has suffered less than most of the other Irish 
cathedrals of its size and importance. It is safe to say not a 
line of its graceful proportions has been marred, showing the 
architect had carefully studied and respected the noble 
conception of its bygone founders. 

The history of this cathedral is the history of the city. As 
one passes from tomb to tomb and from chapel to chapel, what 
dreams of vanished times arise, peopling those silent aisles with 
forms of prelates, statesmen, soldiers and citizens who once 
assembled there, and many of whom found their final rest 
beneath its pavement. 

The tombs are numerous and nearly all well preserved. 
Among the mail-clad sleepers are many representatives of the 
illustrious house of Ormonde. In the south transept a beautiful 
work from the chisel of Marochetti marks the grave of John 
second Marquis of Ormonde (father of the present marquis), 
who met his death while bathing at Loftus Hall, on the Wex- 
ford coast, 1854.. This short sketch does not permit us to dwell 
longer on the glories of this superb cathedral. Other memorials 
of deepest interest are plentifully scattered through the city. 
The abbeys of St. John, St. Francis and the Black Abbey 
each in itself supplies pages of history writ in stone. The last- 
named was founded by William Marshall the younger in 1225. 
He was brother-in-law of Henry III. of England. Strangely 
interesting, a year or two ago his tomb was discovered, since 
when his skull is preserved in the library of the Dominican 
Priory :— 


‘6 Sic transi: gl ria munji.” 


A RESTAURANT DE LUXE. 


le these days of palatial hotels our readers will be pleased 

to hear of the opening of a veritable restaurant de luxe in 
the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, which we think will on inspection 
be found to vie with the most elegantly-appointed establish- 
ments of Paris and Brussels. 

A conipany was recently formed to acquire a portion of the 
building for the above purpose, which it was thought would fill 
a long-felt want in this centre of fashionable life. * 

The directors, anxious to make the restaurant in every way 
suitable for the zte of society, requisitioned the services of 
Messrs. Wimperis & Arber, the well-known architects, and they 
have spared no efforts to achieve the desired object. 

In an incredibly short time the interior of the building has 
been remodelled and redecorated by Messrs. S. J. Waring 
& Sons, Limited, acting under the direct supervision of Messrs. 
Wimperis & Arber. 

The familar facade of the building has been cleaned and 
restored, and on entering the western vestibule the walls, 
panelled in rich mahogany and embellished with bevelled plate 
glass and mirrors surmounted by-a bold frieze, at once excite 
our admiration ; on the right a handsome screen conceals the 
sanctum of the manager. 

From here we obtain a glimpse of the Bijou Drawing-room, 
a charming interior richly decorated in the docs scu/pté of the 
Louis Quinze period. 

Through folding doors .of majestic proportions, skilfully 
executed in mahogany and gold, set with bevelled plates in 
richly gilt frames, we enter the grand salon, and are spellbound 
by the beauty of the decorations, delicately executed in tones of 
white, gold and soft reds, which set off the fine proportions of 
this truly regal hall. The ceiling is a superb example of 
decorative effect ; the beams and panels, which are adorned 
with plastic reliefs finely modelled are chastely picked out in 
white and gold, from which depend three electroliers of 
appropriate and rich design. 
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The walls are headed by a well-executed frieze representing 
trophies of musical instruments, relieved by trusses enriched 
with masks of the Muses, in happy keeping with the history of 
the hall, so long associated with music and art. 

Beneath the frieze runs a key border in gold ona soft, red 
ground. The wall is divided by ornate pilasters, the spaces 
being filled by panels of superb soze rouge dotted by fleur de 
Zys in lighter tone, and in the centre is the monogram “‘P. R.,” 
richly embroidered in gold and surrounded by wreaths of 
laurel leaves. 

An effective sideboard dado surrounds the room; it has 
panneaux dorés surmounted by a pretty frieze moulding, pierced 
for ventilation and heating, as the dado has been cunningly 
contrived to mask the objectionable heating, &c. apparatus. 

From three grandly proportioned windows we command 
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a scene of almost sylvan beauty. © Beds of bright flowers and 
the delicate green foliage of the old ivy-mantled sycamores. 
encircle one of the immortal Wren’s creations, the historic 
church of St. James’s, with its carvings by Grinling Gibbons ; 
in the background are quaint houses rich in memories of the 
past. The white and gold of the decorations mingling with the 
leafage in its spring tints produce a wonderfully reposeful 
effect in this ideal room. ' 

At the west end a fine Galerie des Musiciens next attracts 
our, attention ; the base is filled in with mdroirs b¢seautés in 
gold frames, behind which are conveniently located the 
chambres de service. The gallery front is capped by well- 
moulded balustrading, and behind, surrounded by richly 
finished panels in the great west window, which floods the 
interior with brilliant light. 
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Viewed from here, the ¢out ensemble is irresistible in its 
beauty. In fancy some great banquet appears before us. The 
tables, rich with plants and breathing the perfume of the 
choicest flowers, are thronged with fair ladies elegantly 
apparelled and men representative of all that is foremost in 
art, literature, science, and mingling with the hum of the con- 
versation we hear the dulcet sounds of the Princess Orchestra. 

Waking from our vision of splendour, which will soon pass 
into realisation, we enter the eastern salon through a fine 
entrance, over which is a richly decorated entablature sustaining 
a handsome clock supported by cupids wreathing flowers. 

In this deliciously decorated room the ceiling is a distinct 
feature. The centre is filled by a grand oval bordered by 
acorns and oak leaves in high relief, and the intersecting 
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angles of the cove are filled with shell ornaments richly gilt: 
Underneath is a frieze of very bold echinus moulding. The 
walls are filled in with panels with sideboard dado under, and 
the general effect is very pleasing. 

Above this salon is a dainty retiring-room exquisitely 
decorated in the best style of Louis XVI., forming a pleasant 
retreat, 

We return to the grand salon, and, as we depart from this 
scene of softened splendour, which adds to the reputation of 
Messrs. Waring, fresh from their superb effort at the Hétel 
Cecil, we cannot but think that the best thanks of our citizens 
are due to them and Messrs. Wimperis & Arber for having 
made such a splendid addition to the fine interiors of our great 
city. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago JOHN FLAMSTEED, who 
was the first Astronomer-Royal, was born in Derby. He 
was always an invalid, and mathematical studies occupied 
the greater part of his life. Caries IJ. appointed him 
“astronomical observator,” and until the Greenwich 
Observatory was ready he carried on his observations at 
the Queen’s House in the park. His salary was 1oo/, a 
year, out of which he had to provide instruments. When 
he died the Government claimed them as public property. 
FLAMSTEED and NEWTON were at one time friends, but 
afterwards they were more inimical than became philoso- 
phers. The difference arose out of FLAMSTEED’s mention- 
ing that he supplied his friend with lunar observations. 
FLAMSTEED prepared a catalogue of the stars, of which 
NEWTON contrived to get possession, and eventually it was 
necessary to take legal proceedings to recover it. . After all 
his combats FLAMSTEED’S labours are known only to astro- 
nomers. His association with Greenwich Observatory will 
be recalled to visitors by a terra-cotta bust which has been 
placed above the entrance to the new Physical Observatory, 
of which the north wing and central octagon tower are 
complete. The erection of the east and west wings will be 
commenced during the present year. Another new build- 
ing containing the universal transit circle will shortly be 
completed. 


THERE is a difference of opinion among building specu- 
lators and house-agents about the advantages or the reverse 
of a public park near houses. ‘The gain of an open space 
opposite the windows is by some supposed to be balanced 
by the noise and crowds of people who are not always 
agreeable to look on. It is certain, however, that a park 
can be made to cause expenses of an unanticipated kind. 
A case which was heard before Mr. FRAncis at the South- 
Western Police Court suggests the extent of the risk. Mr. 
A. HEAVER is the owner of property on one side of Elm- 
bourne Road, which was paved at the cost of 1,067/. 18s. 9d. 
The Wandsworth District Board of Works claimed payment 
of the whole amount from him. On the other side of the 
road is Tooting Bec Commen, and it was argued that the 
London County Council, as owner, should repay a part of 
the expense of paving the road. The magistrate, however, 
decided against Mr. Heaver. There is no doubt the 
arrangement seems inequitable, and it is to be hoped the 
higher rent of the houses will in time recoup the outlay. 


It often causes readers to wonder how M. Zo ta in his 
romances contrives to be so accurate whenever he touches 
on technical subjects. In an article he has revealed his 
system. On every subject that is introduced in his books 
he collects and studies all the information which can be 
obtained from printed evidence. But he has also. his 
consulting specialists. Whenever he writes a page in which 
architecture is referred to, he relies on th> counsel of *‘ un de 
mes tres solides et tres anciens amis,” M. Frantz Jour- 
DAIN, the architect. M. Henry Crarp helps him in 
musical subjects, and M. Tuyépaut in law and chicane. 
As to medical problems M. Zora must have a batallion of 
advisers. When preparing his book on Rome, he says he 
was accompanied in some of his explorations by M. H&éBert, 
the painter, who was director of the French Academy, and 
by M. Berwasel, the director of the excavations. Romances 
prepared in that way form a sort of: encyclopedia of 
realities, which, like the objects introduced near the 
spectator when looking on a panorama, make it a little 
difficult to understand where the fiction begins. 


REFRIGERATION of foods has attained much perfection 
in the United States, and there can be no doubt about the 
advantage of the process for the people of Europe and 
elsewhere. But it has become the cause of a new danger 
to railways. The brine or droppings of the salted water 
from refrigerating trucks or waggons is corroding rails and 
bridges to an extent that is exciting alarm among managers 
and engineers. It appears that whenever there is a 
stoppage, and the trucks in consequence come close 
together, the brine rushes out, and a coating of a sixteenth 


of an inch remains on rails or bridges which are contiguous. 
On one line it is found necessary to paint the bridges yearly, 
and hot asphalte paint is the best for the purpose. Rail 
fastenings are in a short time rendered useless. A com- 
mittee of one of the railway managers’ societies consider 
that the tinned-meat companies should be compelled to pay 
the extra expenses, as there is no difficulty in arranging 
reservoirs in their trucks which would receive all the leakage, 
and consequently save the permanent way of the railways 
from the corrosicn. 


Bury in Lancashire appears to be fortunate in escaping 
fires that cause serious losses. At the last meeting of the 
Town Council it was proposed to erect a fire brigade 
station at a cost of 10,o0o0o/, But an amendment was. 
moved to the effect that the station was not needed. It 
was stated that during nineteen years the loss of property 
averaged 7,278/. But since sprinklers were introduced into 
factories five years ago, the average was reduced to 2,300/, 
It is also known that fires in Bury rarely occur at night, for 
the men are not summoned at that time more than three: 
times in a year. The opinion of the Council was almost 
equally divided, but by a majority of one the erection of 
the fire brigade station was postponed indefinitely, 


OnE of the most important business thoroughfares in 
Dublin is that which leads from Dame Street to Rathmines, 
and consists of Great. George Street, Aungier Street, 
Wexford Street and Camden Street. It may be generally 
described as resembling in shape a Christmas “cracker,” 
for Wexford Street, which is the central part, is far inferior 
in width to the remainder of the thoroughfare. To add to 
the inconvenience some of the length forms a hill. It is 
needless to say that traffic is constantly impeded by the 
narrow pass which recalls the ancient ways of Dublin, 
Appeals have been made to the Corporation to remove the 
obstruction by widening the street, but that body cannot 
rise to the elevation which is necessary for recognising a 
municipal improvement. The widening of the street would 
be, no doubt, a benefit to some of the inhabitants, and on 
that account apparently the existing evil is to become 
permanent. The outlay would be 50,000/. 


A SECOND edition of the excellent “ Principles of Orna- 
ment,” by Mr. James Warp, the head-master of the 
Macclesfield School of Art, and edited by Mr. AircHison,,. 
A.R.A., has been brought out by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 
Limited. It is enriched by an appendix from the editor on 
the Orders. In his preface Mr. Aircuison has the following 
passage on the subject :—‘‘The ornamented parts of the 
Greek and Roman Orders, figure sculpture apart, show 
how two cognate nations, each with transcendent abilities, 
but of an entirely different range, abstracted the beauties of 
plants and conferred them on stone and marble to emphasise 
and adorn the rigid forms of architecture; how the Greeks 
seized on the exquisite beauties of flowers and adapted them, 
so as toretain the greatest purity of form, and used them in the 
most sparing way ; while the Romans, or Greeks working 
under Roman dictation, used them lavishly to procure 
magnificence, and eventually were so prodigal with their 
ornament as to defeat the end in view, as little of the 
architecture was left plain, to act as a foil to the enrich- 
ment ; while from the quantity employed no time could be 
spared to perfect the ornament. ‘The power of abstracting 
and applying the beauties of floral form seems now to be 
entirely lost. The great art of the present day seems to 
consist in copying nature as exactly as it can be copied in. 
hard materials to make a colourable imitation, but in such 
a way that its highest beauties are lost.” Mr. Warp’s book 
can be recommended as invaluable to all designers of 
ornament, 
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PERSHORE ABBEY. 


HE summer excursions of the Archeological Section of the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, were inaugurated by a 
visit to Pershore. The abbey is a magnificent fragment of 
thirteenth-century architecture, and occupies the site of an 
older monastery, founded in A.D, 689, and built during the 
latter part of the eleventh and early part of the twelfth century. 
The greater part of this structure was destroyed by fire, and 
was replaced in the middle of the thirteenth century by the 
imposing edifice of which the present building formed the 
chancel and south transept. The nave fell before the hand of 
‘the destroyer, and was sold for building materials at the time of 
the dissolution of the monasteries, and a century later the north 
transept fell down, the support which it had given to the central 
tower being then supplied by massive stone buttresses. The 
marks of juncture with the demolished portions of the building 
and the beautiful remains of the chapel of the relics were 
examined with much interest, and the party then entered the 
church, where Mr. F. B. Andrews exhibited a collection of 
carefully:prepared drawings of the original church, as far 
as its arrangement can now be discovered. The south 
transept and the lower part of the tower are all that 
remain of the Norman work, portions of the south end of the 
transept being so rude as to be believed by some to be part of 
the original Saxon structure. The choir is of.the thirteenth 
century, with the exception of the roof, which is a century 
later, and the whole is of exquisite beauty. After the visit to 
the abbey, the party drove past the half-timbered cottages of 
Wick, through orchards and hop-gardens, to the picturesque 
village of Cropthorne, charmingly situated on the banks of the 
Avon. The church is of Norman date, with fine carved-oak 
benches of the fifteenth century and two good Jacobean monu- 
ments. A large stone cross of the twelfth century, incised 
round the edges with Greek fret, was found in the walls during 
recent alterations made to the church. A pleasant walk of 
about a mile led to Fladbury, where a visit was paid to the 
church, which also dates from the twelfth century, and bears 
remarkable correspondence with the church at Cropthorne. 
The sanctus bell at this church is one of the very few in 
Worcestershire bearing an inscription, the date of the inscrip- 
tion being 1557. 


A LONDON TOWN HALL. 


HE establishment committee of the London County 
Council having had under their consideration a scheme for 
the construction of a new county hall on the site of the present 
building, they have now issued a report in which the details of 
the scheme are explained. They state that the Government 
had determined to carry out the long-talked-of alterations in 
connection with the erection of the new Admiralty buildings, 
including the removal of the houses on the south side of Spring 
Gardens and the opening up of the Mall by the construction of 
a new avenue leading into Charing Cross at a point facing 
Northumberland Avenue. Such alterations might be termed 
an Imperial improvement, and the committee thought that 
advantage should be taken of the opportunity afforded by this 
improvement for the construction of municipal offices worthy 
both of the Council and of the exceptional site which would 
thus be rendered available. When the Government scheme 
was carried out and the new avenue made, a magnificent front- 
age would be created, extending from the corner of the present 
county hall to Charing Cross. A considerable area of vacant 
land would then be left to the north, which, if acquired together 
with the remaining property lying between Spring Gardens and 
Trafalgar Square, would permit of the closing of the whole of that 
portion of the roadway of Spring Gardens, which, together with 
the site of the existing county hall would give, it was estimated, 
a total area of $4,000 superficial feet, or nearly two acres. The 
superficial area of the present central offices was 37,400 square 
feet. No site which had been suggested could, in their opinion 
—-and the architect and valuer fully concurred in that opinion— 
approach the one in question, whether regarded from the view 
of prominence of situation or convenience of access; and, 
associated as the municipal work of London had been for nearly 
- 40 years with Spring Gardens, it would seem most natural that 
the extension of the Mall should be taken advantage of by the 
Council to secure the frontage on to the new avenue, together 
with the unrivalled frontage on to Trafalgar Square—a position 
which represented the centre of modern London. Overlooking 
Trafalgar Square on the north and St. James’s Paik on the 
south-west, it would fittingly complete an almost continuous 
range of public buildings, extending from the Houses of 
Parliament to the Nelson Column. Communications had been 
made with Her Majesty’s Office of Works on the subject, and it 
had been ascertained that such a project as that of associating 
with the contemplated improvement the erection by the Council 
of a new county hall would be most favourably regarded. 
The cost of acquiring the intervening properties would of 
necessity be considerable, involving, as it must do, the displace- 
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ment of many old-established and valuable businesses ; but, 
compared with the cost of other suggested sites, they thought 
the Council could well justify the expenditure involved. ‘The 
valuer estimated the cost of acquiring the freehold of the whole 
of the properties scheduled in the scheme, including the free- 
hold reversion of the county hall, at 813,000/, net. The cost 
of acquiring property of. which no part was at present in the 
Council’s occupation was 610,000/. By far the greater part of 
that cost was attributable to the properties facing Trafalgar 
Square, and it would be a matter for careful consideration 
whether the building should be so designed as to admit of the 
ground-floor and basement of the Trafalgar Square frontage 
being let for high-class businesses, such as those of banks, 
insurance and shipping offices. The valuer advised that, at a 
low estimate, this would yield a rent which, if capitalised, 
would represent a recoupment of a third of the whole cost of 
acquisition. The estimate of the architect of the cost of the 
necessary building was 500,000/., and his suggestion was that it 
should be commenced from the point furthest from the 
existing county. hall, so as to avoid any disturbance of 
‘he staff in the main building until new accommodation 
was provided. Abovt. three years from now would pro- 
bably elapse before the work could be begun, and another 
three or four years before the completion of the entire 
building, so that the outlay would be spread over seven years. 
The charge on the rates spread over the usual period of sixty 
years would average ‘246d. in the pound, but if the Council saw 
fit to adopt the economies suggested that would be reduced to 
‘179d. Of these figures ‘139@. in the pound represented the 
sinking fund by virtue of which the Council would, at the end 
of sixty years, be left in possession of an unencumbered free- 
hold asset then probably worth much more than it had cost, 
and likely to increase still more in value. It might appear at 
first sight that the scheme would involve a large increase on 
the rental at which the central offices now stood, but when the 
yearly and costly leasing of outside premises was taken into 
account and the internal economy in administration considered, 
the committee firmly believed that, from the point of view of 
finance alone, the present scheme would result in a saving. 
The rents of outlying offices would no longer have to be paid, 
and that alone represented 3,000/. a year. In conclusion, the 
committee point out that the city of Manchester twenty years 
ago, with a population at that time of 351,000, spent over a 
million of money on its town hall. They recommend the 
Council to apply to Parliament for power for the acquisition of 
the properties necessary to carry out the present scheme. 

The County Council have deferred the consideration of the 
project until the week after next. 


GREEK vy. ROMAN CONSTRUCTION. 


PAMPHLET entitled “ Prologmenos on the Function of 
Masonry in Modern Architectural Structures” has been 
issued by Mr. R. Guastavino, architect, New York. It is diffi- 
cult to interpret the principle of a work from an introduction, 
but the following extract may suggest the author's drift :— 

Let us first make sure of what we want and then proceed in 
our structures after the manner of the Greeks, the fathers of 
philosophy, especially artistic philosophy. The Greeks had 
their fine artistic perception less in the system they inherited 
from their Etruscan and Egyptian ancestors passing through 
Assyria than in the natural and simple use they arrived at, after 
several centuries, with regard to the natural and simple materiab 
at their disposal. 

Their proceedings, as those of their ancestors, were those 
of the miner and the lapidary. They searched in the interior 
of existing inert matter as one searches for gold, until they 
found in the bosom of a marble or granite block a column, a 
capital, or a cornice that satisfied their exacting taste. 

The process of the Greeks was to find in the solid masses 
of natural material forms that were in harmony with their ideal 
of the constructive function, based on the theory of wooden 
construction but in stone material. This ideal is simple 
although dual. It consists of vertical support to a horizontal 
object. 

Did the Romans proceed in the same manner? 

The Romans understood, as we also understand, the Greek 
system of occupying an immense space in massive construction 
suitable to the surface covered, but as the Romans required a 
relatively larger covered surface than they could obtain between 
column and column and wall and wall, set at short distances in 
the Greek manner, they proceeded on a different plan. The 
great masses of their vaults, piers and buttresses necessary for 
their large span were constructed of materials of small dimen- 
sions, thus creating a new process of construction different from 
that of the Greeks, which process we may call cohesive or 
organic, as it is not that followed by the miner or lapidary, but 
similar to that of nature in the formation of bodies possessing 
latent life. “This difference is the cause of Greek architectural 
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decadence since the end of the Roman consulate, and extend- 
ing througli all following civilisation until the present day. 

No one can be surprised at these struggles if the difference 
between the proceedings and the principles of each school of 
construction be taken into consideration, because true con- 
struction is the tangible effect, the language of architectural 
thought. , i 

The Greeks knew that they could find the forms of their 
constructive ideas inside the block of marble or stone. They 
had only to remove the shell which nature had elaborated for 
them in the course of time. 

The Roman process, which is our own, the one that we 
pretend to have improved on, is contrary to the Greek system. 
It began with nearly nothing, from infinitesimal matter, and 
elaborated as nature does. Is the last proceeding the more 
rational one? 

This organic construction might philosophically be criticised 
as to the exterior, as the Greek edifices were criticised as to their 
independent members carried on separately, and coming from 
different inert masses to represent wooden construction, which 
was their theory. 

Viollet-le-Duc and all German and contemporary critics 
denounce as false and untrue the art coverings of several cele- 
brated Roman structures and all coverings derived from the 
same source in contemporary architecture. But what if, instead 
of this covering, initiated from Greek forms of construction, 
the Romans had covered the monuments M. Choisy 
described with an outside finish of the same kind as the 
internal real construction, as nature uses the epidermis or skin 
to preserve and decorate the interior construction, as nature 
only can give perfect examples of individual harmony ? 

This might be untrue and liable to criticism if their walls 
of sustentation and buttresses, constructed in brick instead of 
being decorated with half-embedded marble pedestals and 
columns, were constructed externally in pressed brick, with a 
finishing process and sublimity given them by introducing 
colours, as the Assyrian or later Moresque and Oriental 
architects have done. 

Could these immense structures of concrete that M. Choisy 
illustrates be criticised -if they were covered externally by a 
coat of hydraulic casting, such as nature uses for decoration, as 
for instance the admirable arabesque that forms the network 
of the human skin, and had, increased its beauty by means of 
the harmonious colourings which the Moors knew how to con- 
ceive and to execute, and in consequence of which their work 
has become classic ? 

But the Romans could not elaborate in any other way on 
account of a circumstance that has been passed over, and is, 
we think, unknown to many of their critics. 

The Romans were well acquainted with Greek construction, 
and when they invented and carried out their own style, so 
opposed to that of their ancestors, they were obliged to have 
some lines of exterior construction so as to explain to a certain 
extent the mass of organic flesh, without skeleton or bond system, 
without self-adherence ; an artistic covering no matter what 
sort of strange clothing, because their masses of flesh had no 
self-explanation, as we have in our modern organic construc- 
tion by the use of internal skeleton, or iron, a skeleton necessary 
to the physiognomy of cohesive or organic construction, as, for 
instance, in the bone system of nature, the discovery, develop- 
ment and gradual application of which is the legitimate 
offspring of the century now ending, and is also thoroughly 
American, 

Consequently it would be strange if the Romans and the 
originators of the Renaissance, sadly in need as they were of 
these new elements, could not find the solution of the problem. 

Here we must remark that it was useless for the Roman 

architects to try to join architectural beauty and grace in the 
auxiliary masses of their construction, when they could not 
arrive at any conception of the elegance of Greek art, for the 
simple reason that these masses were merely auxiliary to the 
Roman architect, while they were the skeleton in embryo of the 
present days. 
_ If now, after centuries have passed, the problem appears 
inverted to Viollet-le-Duc and others, because the auxiliary 
construction has prevailed and has resisted the wear of the 
centuries better than the decorative for the logical reason of 
strength, it does not follow that the Romans were thinking and 
acting in accordance with an interpretation that they never 
dreamed could be given to their constructed creations after 
more than two thousand years of existence. 

So, if the exotic, ill-matched and severely criticised envelope 
could have more or less reason to exist in past civilisation, 
what excuse can there be for them to-day because now we have 
not only more complete elements, whereby to bring forth in a 
noble manner the cohesive Roman or organic construction— 
which is also our construction—but we also have externally and 
internally in these new elements the means to employ the Greek 
philosophy in its wise simplicity, a philosophy which evoked 
the beauty of nature forms during every historic period ?. Thus 
we are as logical in our construction as the Greeks were. 


All of which is a surprising but natural proof of the harmony 
existing in the human ideal when without hesitation, without 
prejudice, we in good faith approach and search in the only 
book, the only unerring and imperishable book, which humanity 
can depend upon as a guide in its earthly pilgrimage. 

But what about exterior forms, the philosophy of outside 
architecture ? 

The Greek literature, as we all know, was inspired by the 
wisdom of nature. Its fables, comedies, dramas and tragedies 
breathe the very spirit of nature. The works of A‘schylus, of 
Sophocles, all gave to the philosophy and followed the same 
cult. The Greek architects, breathing the same atmosphere, 
‘also understood their mission. Vicious books and engravings 
were not for them in existence, knowing that primary, original, 
absolute art must draw from nature and have no other ideal to 
approach than in the tangible, real and plastic expression of its 
conceptions. 

From the Etrurian and yet Egyptian civilisation, the origin 
of Greek construction till the time of Pericles, where perfection 
was reached, how many forms of capitals, columns, bases 
and mouldings have been in use in Egypt, Assyria and Greece 
itself? Perhaps as many as we have used since the Renais- 
sance. Nevertheless the architects contemporary with Kili- 
krates were wise enough to go back to the beginning, not 
merely to the Etruscans, Egyptians, or the Assyrians, but to 
nature itself, in order to evoke the capitals, cornices and 
columns of the Parthenon. But when? In what period of 
Grecian history? When, after passing more than eighteen 
centuries in the physiological state of Grecian society, the 
disciples of plastic, as well as the literary arts, were religiously 
studying nature and thus evoking intellectual art from that 
great mother of all. 

Why do we not follow in the same direction? Why do we 
not look back to the Greeks and Romans as the Greeks did to 
the Etruscans, Assyrians and Egyptians ? 

Is there any reason why we should begin in the Roman 


epoch or in the Middle Ages, instead of in the times of the — 


Greeks or Egyptians? Is it not accumulated error if an 
apprentice or architectural assistant in measuring a front should 
begin at every pier and opening instead of measuring always 
from the start? Is it not evident that if an intermediate error 
be made all will be wrong? 

Why not begin with nature herself ? 
doing so for a long time. 


Other arts have been 


EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
EXTENSIONS. 


REPORT has been prepared by the Lord Dean of Guild 
and the Town Clerk of Edinburgh on the subject of the 
enlargement of the municipal buildings. Printed along with it 
is areport by Mr. W. W. Robertson, of the Office of Works, 
who had been asked to examine the sketch plans prepared by 
Mr. Morham. The report in the first instance points out how 
inadequate is the present accommodation for meetings of the 
Town Council and committees, and for the Dean of Guild, 
Burgh and Licensing Appeal Courts, and for the suitable 
accommodation of officials and departments in view of the 
greatly extended business of the city. Discussing the proposed 
scheme of extension, the report says :—While suggestions have 
sometimes been made for the acquisition of a site in another 
part of the city, and the removal of the Municipal Chambers to 
it, there are many reasons which point to the advisability of 
retaining them on the present site. On, or near it, the affairs 
of the city have been managed through all the city’s history, 
and unless strong reasons can be advanced to the contrary, it 
is desirable to continue the associations of the place. Moreover, 
the present site has the advantage of being already the property 
of the Corporation, and they are, by the Bill at present before 
Parliament, seeking power to acquire adjoining properties for 
the purpose of extension. The situation is central, and the site 
admits of architectural effect being obtained more readily than 
in almost any other place. As it happens, no other site has 
been pointed to which would be better or as good which is 
available for the purpose, and even if such a site should be 
indicated, the cost of acquisition would in all probability be so 
considerable as to go a long way in carrying out the proposed 
enlargement upon the present site. 

In the Bill now before Parliament compulsory powers are 
sought to acquire the properties in the High Street, between 
Advocate’s Close on the west and Old Post Office Close on the 
east, for the purpose of City Chambers extension. While we 
think. it would be expedient for the Magistrates and Council to 
acquire the property within these boundaries as soon as practic- 
able, and that no opportunity should be lost of purchasing any 
part of it, we are not prepared to suggest that it should be all 
utilised at once for city purposes. We suggest that the area 
comprehended within the High Street on the south, Cockburn 
Street on the north, Advocate’s Close on the west and Old 
Post Office Close on the east, should be looked upon as 
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ultimately available for the purpose of municipal buildings. 
But we do not think it necessary in the meantime to cover the 
whole area with such buildings. The purpose at present should 
be to consider how to utilise a portion of the area sufficient for 
the present purposes of the city, and for a reasonable number 
of years to come, but any plans which are approved of now 
should be such as to admit of future extensions over the area, 
‘harmonising architecturally with the buildings now to be 
erected or altered. Whatever is done now should be such that 
it will not require to be altered or undone when the future 
extensions—which we regard as inevitable—are resolved upon. 
We further think it desirable to show in outline a comprehensive 
scheme of building to be executed gradually as the work of the 
city develops. In such a scheme it is important, not merely to 
have regard to the arrangement of the buildings so as to suit 
the requirements of the Magistrates and Council and city 
departments, but to do justice to the site so that architecturally 
the building will enhance the beauty of the city and harmonise 
with the surroundings, especially as seen from Princes Street. 

It is proposed :—r1. That the south facade of the present 
buildings— facing the Exchange Square—should be retained, 
along with the rooms adjoining it. 2. That the northern wall of 
the buildings should be thrown back to Cockburn Street, which 
involves the reconstruction of the back part of the buildings. 
3. That the buildings forming the two sides of the Square on 
the east and west should be partly taken down and rebuilt, along 
with such additional adjoining properties as may be resolved 
upon. 4. That the arches next the High Street should be 
opened up as a colonnade. 

The scheme is so arranged that it can be carried out in 
instalments. We respectfully suggest that in the meantime the 
portion of property on the west side of the square, which the 
city have already acquired, and which is in course of demoli- 
tion, shuld be rebuilt according to the plan, and that the 
northern portion of the present municipal buildings should 
be thrown back to Cockburn Street, and reconstructed accord- 
ing to the plan. All this could be done without the acqui- 
sition of any additional property. The remainder of the 
scheme could be carried out afterwards, as might be determined 
by the Council. Meantime it may be shortly stated how far 
the instalments of the scheme, which we suggest should: now 
be proceeded with, would meet the exigencies of city business, 
-as before referred to :—1. There would be provided on the level 
of the High Street and Royal Exchange a commodious court- 
house, with rooms for the magistrates and clerks of court, pro- 
curator-fiscal, witnesses, and all necessary adjuncts of the courts. 
These would enter from the Exchange Square and Writer’s 
Court. 2. On the first floor above the level of the Exchange 
Square there would be a large council chamber, well lighted, 
with convenient accesses, and measuring 68 feet by 35 feet. 
This would satisfy the requirements of the members of Council, 
the reporters and the public for many years to come. On the 
same floor there would be provided four good committee-rooms, 
with rooms for the Lord Provost and his officer and the town 
clerk and also cloak-room and suitable refreshment-room. This 
would meet the difficulty before referred to of accommodation 
for committees. “(3) Below the Exchange level there would be 
four floors, and on the Exchange level and above it there would 
be four floors. In these floors there would be ample accommoda- 
tion provided for the departments of the town clerk, the city 
chamberlain, the city superintendent of works, the road sur- 
veyor and several others. As the execution of the scheme 
came to be carried out, other departments would find 
accommodation in the enlarged buildings. Above the new 
council chamber there would bea very large room available and 
‘suitable for the museum, and the present museum would be 
utilised by the town clerk’s department. There would be 
provided lifts from Cockburn Street up through the building. 

It is very desirable, the report continues, that any sugges- 
tions which occur to members of Council or others upon this 
proposed scheme should be freely communicated to the town 
clerk, for consideration by the committee. In a scheme of 
this importance nothing should be done without full delibera- 
tion and care, but it is earnestly hoped that immediate 
consideration will be given to the matter, and that a resolu- 
tion will be come to to proceed at once with the first instalment 
of the work as now suggested, or such other portion as the 
Council may think proper. Mr. Morham estimates the cost of 
the first portion of the work recommended by the report as 
follows :—For the portion of the west wing to form the court- 
room, offices, council chamber and museum, 23,000/. ; and 
(2) the reconstruction of the northern part of the main building, 
extending back to Cockburn Street, with a portion of the east 
wing, 52,000/. 

In his report Mr. W. W. Robertson says :—“I am con- 
firmed in the opinion, which I formerly expressed, that it is 
possible, on and about the site of the present buildings, to erect 
chambers which shall preserve and incorporate all that is 
valuable in the existing buildings, and which shall be at the 
same time suitable and convenient for their purpose, congruous 
to their surroundings and an ornament to the city. I am sure 


the Town Council, in following the course they now propose to 
adopt, will command the cordial approval of those best qualified 
to judge of such matters.” After going over the plans in detail 
Mr. Robertson concludes :—‘‘In my opinion the design, as a 
whole, reflects great.credit on Mr. Morham’s skill and resource, 
and if worthily carried out it will be satisfactory to the city and 
suitable to its purpose and situation.” 


FEVER HOSPITALS ON THE CONTINENT. 


MEMORANDUM has appeared from Bailie Pollard, 

chairman of the public health committee of Edinburgh 
Town Council, on fever hospitals on the Continent, which he 
inspected on the occasion of his visit, as representing the Town 
Council, to the International Health Congress at Budapest in 
September 1894. 

He visited over twenty fever hospitals, with accommodation 
ranging from 200 to goo beds. Among these were leading 
hospitals in Paris, Basle, Zurich, Innsbruck, Budapest, Vienna, 
Prague, Dresden, Berlin, Hamburg and Copenhagen. 

“In Budapest,” he says, “sanitary science has made more 
progress within the last twenty years than during the previous 
century. In passing along the streets of that city one was 
struck with the large proportion of persons over twenty-five 
years of age, who are marked by smallpox. Of late years, 
however, great improvements have been made, liberal ideas 
have developed, and from the Hungarian capital a most 
salutary influence is beginning to spread to the provincial towns, 
which down to the present time have been exposed by the squalid 
habits of the people to periodical invasions of deadly disease. In 
the newisolation hospital at Budapest there isa section devoted to 
the treatment of patients bitten by dogs, wolves or other rabid 
animals. In Vienna one sees for the most part only what is to be 
avoided in hospital buildings and administration. Although 
boasting one of the principal medical schools in Europe, Vienna 
is far behind in the management of hospitals and in the matter 
of nursing. It is agreeable to observe, however, that in the 
Kaiser Franz Joseph Hospital, and still more in the hospital 
founded by the munificence of the late Professor Bilroth, there 
are unmistakable indications that Vienna is now awakening to 
the importance of antiseptic treatment, and the need of pro- 
viding ample accommodation for meeting epidemics of infectious 
disease. Prague is at the present moment the most insanitary 
capital north of the Alps. No enthusiasm for public health has 
yet touched the authorities of that city. It is not without 
financial resource, but it is content to spend in numberless 
fétes and celebrations money which might be infinitely more 
usefully employed in clearing away its foul habitations, and in 
developing its almost boundless natural possibilities for the 
promotion of public health. Drained by the Moldau, and 
picturesquely situated upon hills overlooking that noble river, 
Prague seems designed by nature to be one of the healthiest 
cities in Europe. Yet at the present day it stands pre-eminent 
among the cities of Northern Europe as the most insanitary, 
and in mortality from smallpox it can only be compared 
with the still neglected rural districts of Hungary. In 
Dresden I found less permanent provision than might have 
been expected for infectious disease, but the preparation of the 
city for emergency hospitals in case of epidemic appears 
to be ample. Berlin affords some of the best examples of 
isolation hospitals in Northern Europe. There the study of 
infectious disease is carried on with the patient assiduity and 
thoroughness characteristic of German modern science. In the , 
Koch Institute, established by the famous professor whose . 
name it bears, all kinds of febrile disease are studied in a series 
of highly-equipped laboratories by graduates and students 
under superintendence of highly qualified experts, presided over. 
by the professor himself. In the adjoining grounds, close by 
the Charité Hospital, there is an experimental hospital laid out 
by Dr. Koch upon his own principles, in which are treated all 
kinds of infectious disease, including tuberculosis and lupus. 
Here it may be observed that all over the Continent I found 
Dr. Koch recognised as the leading modérn exponent of the 
treatment of infectious disease. His pupils are already among 
the most prominent teachers in many continental medical 
schools, and some of their discoveries —notably that of 
Loeffler in diphtheria—have produced most beneficial results. 
The principal hospitals in Berlin for the treatment-of febrile 
disease are the Moabite, capable of accommodating goo patients, 
constructed upon the plan of single-floored pavilions, and for 
the most part of wood ; the Friederichshein Hospital, built in 
1874, affording accommodation for general as well as fever 
patients, and built in two, and in one or two cases three-floored 
pavilions ; the Urban Hospital, opened in 1890, with accom- 
modation for 600 patients of all classes, showing the most that _ 
can be made of limited space where ground is dear within a , 
large city, and also built in two or three-floored pavilions ; and,._ 
lastly, the Emperor and Empress Frederick Fever Hospital for '% 
Children, recently erected by the Berlin Municipality, where * 
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the results of the most modern scientific research have been 
adopted in the general plan of the hospital. ; 

“Hamburg affords everywhere evidence that it has profited 
by the fearful scourge of cholera from which it suffered in the 
autumn of 1892. The city authorities have established such 
methodical supervision of water, milk, butcher meat and almost 
every article of food as may be declared sufficient to preclude 
the possibility of a similar epidemic in future. In their super- 
vision of infectious disease they now follow a plan almost 
military in its thoroughness, precision and systematic rule. In 
different quarters of the town there are disinfection establish- 
ments, where one finds not only the means to‘disinfect articles 
brought from dwellings in which infectious disease has appeared, 
but a staff of officials furnished with all the necessary apparatus 
for the disinfection of the dwellings themselves and for the 
instant removal of patients to hospitals where they may be 
promptly submitted to treatment. In the Eppendorf Hospital, 
which is the largest modern hospital in Europe, affording ample 
accommodation for 2,000 patients, one finds nearly every appli- 
ance that recent science can suggest for the treatment of 
disease. In this hospital there were at one time no fewer than 
3,009 cholera patients during the cholera.epidemic in 1892. 
Usually, however, only a few of the pavilions of the hospital are 
devoted to infectious disease. These pavilions are for the most 
part in two floors. 

“In Copenhagen, with a population about equal to that of 
Edinburgh or Leith, the Blegdam Hospital affords what, upon 
the whole, I consider the best example of a modern institution 
for the treatment of febrile disease. It is situated on an open 
plain, and is constructed upon the pavilion principle, with single 
floors. It affords accommodation upon emergency for about 
4oo patients. It is furnished with observation rooms for un- 
defined cases. It has single rooms for the treatment of 
diphtheria and croup, and it has separate operating-rooms for 
use in these diseases. The utmost care is taken in the isolation 
of patients convalescing from the different fevers treated in the 
establishment. Uniforms are provided for the patients. 
Visiting-rooms are afforded for friends seeing patients without 
risk of infection; and discharging rooms are provided for 
disinfecting patients, so that they may leave the hospital as- far 
as possible absolutely free from infection. Copenhagen, as a 
leading seaport, has ample accommodation in the way of 
emergency hospitals for cholera, smallpox, or other infectious 
disease likely to be brought by ships arriving at the port. In 
the general hospitals antiseptic treatment may be almost said 
to run wild. Operating theatres are isolated to such a degree 
that only the patient, the operating surgeons, and the requisite 
nurses are present during the operation; the very atmosphere 
of the room is sterilised, while in the room itself the only 
substantial elements present are steel, glass and stone. Copen- 
hagen, therefore, seems to present the best that the Continent 
can show in the way of instruction in the application of present 
day science in the treatment of infectious disease. 

“Notwithstanding all that is worthy of note and of imita- 
tion in the hospitals of the Continent, I am bound to observe 
the results in the treatment of disease, which, after all, are 
the prime consideration for those who are concerned with the 
administration of public hospitals. I did not find anywhere a 
lower mortality than an average of Io to 12 per cent. against a 
mortality of slightly over 6 per cent., which, with all our 
defects, we have had in the Edinburgh Hospital for some 
years. There, no doubt, are many reasons which might be 
adduced for this state of things, and in particular it may be 
noted that on the Continent the vitality of children, who form 
the major part of the inmates of fever hospitals, is weaker than 
it is in Edinburgh. But it should follow that with modern 
improvements here we should be able to reduce our mortality 
to a still lower rate. 

__““Where space permits single-floored pavilions are con- 
sidered best for the satisfactory treatment of infectious disease. 
They secure the largest amount of light and the freest scope 
for complete ventilation. I feel bound to state this as perhaps 
the most important thing to be learned from observation of 
the most modern methods of laying out fever hospitals. At 
the same time, I have seen excellent hospitals—though not the 
most recent—of two and even three-floored pavilions, where 
results are shown not inferior to those obtained in single- 
floored buildings. So that, while I believe the best results ought 
to be obtained with greatest certainty in the simpler building, I 
am not prepared to deny that, with proper care in the structure 
and upon a site in every way so favourably placed as that at 
Colinton Mains, the best results may also be obtained. Un- 
doubtedly a hospital laid out for the most part in two-floored 
pavilions will cost much less than one of single floors. More- 
over, a double-floored pavilion containing, say, forty beds— 
which may be taken as the normal number suitable for the 
charge of one staff nurse with her assistants—can be more 
conveniently attended and supervised than two separate build- 
ings with twenty beds each. Considering the openness of our 


site, with its abundance of space for separation of the: blocks, | 


its remarkable freedom from atmospheric impurities, and its 


excellent southern exposure, I admit that the elements of cost 
and convenience of management may be set against the prefer- 
ence for single-floored blocks upon which I should otherwise 
feel bound to insist. 

‘In our climate and with our resources the structure ought 
to be mainly of stone. Fever hospitals are to be found built of 
wood or of corrugated or sheet iron, as well as of brick or 
stone. I have seen wards whose walls were made of many 
layers of brown paper rendered impervious by enamel and 
varnish. But there is no good reason that I have been able to 
discover, either upon the score of economy or sanitation, why a 


, hospital not intended for mere emergency purposes ought not to 


be strongly built, so as to last as long as anordinaryhouse. It 
may be objected to a stone building that it presents a more 
sombre aspect than brick. It is doubtful, however, whether 
brick of the right sort could be used for the present with less 
economy than stone. The probability is that it, would cost 
more. Moreover, stone is admittedly more suitable to the 
Scottish climate. I am, therefore, in favour of stone. In the 
work ef construction the most minute care should be taken to 
prevent the risk of impurity of any kind gathering about the 
buildings. The ground, especially where it has been much 
manured, should be cleared of surface soil to a depth of two 
feet or more; the basement should be _ imperviously 
asphalted ; the first floor should be so high above 
ground as to permit of free ventilation to carry off any 
soil exhalations ; and the walls should, as far as possible, 
be interspaced, so that not only better ventilation and greater 
equability of temperature may be secured, but that if any 


trouble should arise from mice or other vermin the mischief 


may be more easily remedied. Simplicity should be the pre- 
vailing feature of the interior of the sick rooms. There should 
be no sharp angles or corners anywhere. The junctions of the 
walls with the floor and ceiling should be concave, the walls 
should be absolutely smooth, and the floors should be either of 
strong hard wood laid in parquet form, thoroughly sealed, or, 
preferably, should be tesserated in cement. Wards so con- 
structed can obviously be most easily and quickly washed and 
dried. The furniture of the wards should, of course, be of the 
simplest kind, but substantial. Glass-topped tables will be 
found more serviceable than wood. The beds should be so 
placed that one may pass between the head of the bed and the 
wall. But with simplicity there must be as much cheerful 
brightness as can be secured by abundance of sunlight. Sun 
rooms ought to be a feature of each ward. On the Continent, 
in the more recent hospitals, one constantly finds such rooms 
situated so as to command the greatest amount of sunshine, 
where in favourable weather patients are wheeled on their 
couches the better to get the benefit of nature’s great purifying 
agents. 

“ The whole administration and management of the hospital 
should be distinguished by constant effort towards the highest 
efficiency. Everything should move with precision, smooth- 
ness and certainty. Each member of the staff, from the highest 
to the lowest, should know exactly his or her own place and 
duty, and alertness, promptitude and thoroughness ought to be 
characteristic of all. But withal, and chief among the qualities 
of the nursing staff, ought to be tenderness and sympathy in 
the care of patients. The impression that one takes from other- 
wise ably administered fever hospitals in Germany is the - 
comparative absence of these qualities. There is abundance of 
skill and regulation, but German nurses cannot yet be said to 
have learned to fully exercise what may be called the humanities 
of their profession. The difference between continental 
nursing and our own must havea certain influence upon the 
less favourable results obtained in Germany as compared with 
those in Scottish hospitals. It is time enough to go into the 
details of administration and management in the new hospital. 
It may be meanwhile noted, however, that a wise regulation 
now prevails in the best institutions, by which patients never 
use their own clothes so long as they reside in hospital. 

“Tn conclusion, I venture to invite the earnest attention of 
my colleagues to this matter, which, I feel sure, they will agree 
is one of the utmost importance. The primary condition of 
rendering the hospital an effective instrument for the treatment _ 
of disease being fulfilled, there remains to- be recognised the 
clear duty of rendering it also an efficient teaching institution. 
Ten years ago scarcely one and a half per cent. of the medical 
graduates of Edinburgh had obtained their knowledge of fevers 
from clinical study. It has only been since the treatment of 
infectious disease was taken over by the city that anything like 
general attendance at fever cliniques has been given by the 
students of our Medical School. Such attendance has now 
been made compulsory by the medical authorities. In the new 
hospital we shall as heartily afford facilities for clinical instruc- 
tion as we have done hitherto in the old building. But what I 
desire mainly to urge with regard to the hospital as a means of 
instruction is, that in constructing our new hospital the city 
will have a unique opportunity to render, at a comparatively 
trifling cost, one of the most valuable services to the Edin- . 
burgh Medical School that it has ever received. That 
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service lies in providing adequate laboratory accommoda- 
tion for bacteriological research, and for the investigation 
of the nature, causes and prevention of all kinds of febrile 
disease. The Edinburgh school has never yet been able to 
take its proper place in relation to this all-important field 
of inquiry. The prosperity of its medical school tends in no 
small degree to the general prusperity of the city. Anything, 
therefore, that the city can do to promote the interest of the 
medical school, famous as it has been and is still, is in reality 
a contribution to the best interests of the city itself. Down to 
the present time almost all the material which our increasing 
fever hospital affords for scientific investigation has gone to 
waste. We have no proper means of conducting such systematic 
inquiry as that which is carried on in the principal medical 
centres of the Continent. The opportunity to meet this great 
defect now lies in our hand. In every well-appointed fever 
hospital on the Continent, but especially in Germany, well- 
equipped laboratories are found where students and graduates 
conduct methodical and patient investigation into every aspect 
of every kind of infectious disease. There is also provided a 
museum for the preservation of preparations made by the 
investigators, and there is also adjoining the laboratories a 
well-constructed post-mortem room, with requisite appliances. 
[tis the part of the city to provide the necessary accommodation, 
which it can now do in the simplest and most economical way 
in setting apart suitable rooms for the purpose. It may be 
assumed that the medical school will not be slow to do its part 
in making the best use of facilities so provided.” 


———————$ ° 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


A extremely interesting visit was made by a large party of 
the members of the Society of Engineers on Tuesday, 
June 9, to the Surrey Commercial Docks, Rotherhithe. 

Among those present were:—Mr. W. Worby Beaumont 
(vice-president) ; Mr. Henry Adams, Mr. Joseph Bernays, Mr. 
A. T. Walmisley and Mr. J. W. Wilson, jun. (past presidents) ; 
Mr. George Burt and Mr. Percy Griffith (members of Council); 
Mr. Perry F. Nursey (hon. sec. and treasurer) ; Messrs. D. B. 
Butler, W. G. Cooke, H. Conradi, S. N. Glass, B. D. Kershaw, 
~R. St. George Moore, H. Stanton and Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson 
(secretary). 
The Surrey Commercial Docks. 

In the year 1660 there existed at Rotherhithe a dock of 

about Io acres in extent, known as the Howland Great Wet 
Dock. This dock is said to occupy the spot from whence 
Canute commenced to cut the trench or canal which he made 
when he laid siege to London. For many years subsequent to 
1700 this dock was extensively used for the reception of vessels 
employed in the Greenland fishery trade. This trade having 
‘declined, the dock became the property of a private individual, 
being mainly used by vessels trading with the north of Europe 
laden with timber, deals, tar, corn, tallow, &c.; and in the year 
1807 a joint stock company, under the title of the Commercial 
Dock Company, was formed for the purchase of the property 
then known as the Greenland Dock and the Norway Dock, and 
adjacent lands. 

In the year 1801 the Grand Surrey Canal Company was 
formed for the purpose of making a canal from the Thames at 
Rotherhithe to Camberwell, Peckham, &c., and subsequently 
the river end of the canal was made into a dock known as 
the Surrey Dock. 

In the year 1864 it was considered that the interests of the 
shareholders in both these companies would best be served by 
an amalgamation of the two undertakings, and in the -session 
of 1864 a Bill passed through Parliament, received the Royal 
assent in July of.that year, and the respective companies were 
incorporated under the title of the Surrey Commercial Dock 
Company. 

The business of this company was commenced on January 1, 
1865. 

New works have been added to the estate from year to 
year, and at the present time the property of this company 
comprises ten docks and seven timber ponds, with an aggregate 
water area of 160 acres, and land and wharfage area of 
210 acres, making together about 370 acres. The available 
length of quayage in the docks amounts to 5 miles. The docks 
have four entrances from the river Thames at different points, 

_ extending over a length of 13 miles of the river. 


The Extension Works. 


In order to accommodate the large steamers in the timber 
and grain trades now frequenting the port of London and the 
larger class that may be reasonably expected, the directors of 
the Surrey Commercial Dock Company have for some time 
past had under their consideration a scheme for improvements 
and the construction of new deep-water entrance lock 500 feet 
in length, with three pairs of gates, 80 feet in width anda 
depth of 30 feet on the sill at H.W.O.S. tides. This lock will 
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be constructed on the site of the present Greenland Lock 
(209 feet by 42 feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches). The Green- 
land Dock will be deepened and extended to join the Canada 
Dock, and deep vessels can thereby be passed vzé the Albion 
Dock and Surrey Lock to the river or vice versd. 

It may be of interest to mention that the Greenland Dock, 
with 19 feet of water, was originally called the Howland Great 
Wet Dock, and was constructed under an Act dated April ro, 
1696, and was the first public mercantile wet dock in Great 
Britain. 

The necessary Parliamentary powers for the construction of 
these new works were obtained in 1894, the works were com- 
menced in 1895, and the cost, if carried out as proposed, will 
amount to about half a million sierling. The works now under 
contract are part of the complete scheme, as designed by the 
late James Adair McConnochie, M.Inst.C.E., and are being 
carried out by Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, contractors, under 
the direction of Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, C.B., his resident engineer 
being Mr. Wm. Bennett, M.Inst.C.E., and assistant engineer 
Mr. W. G. Wales, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., and consist of :— 

1. A dock 845 feet by 450 feet, with a depth of 314 feet at 
H.W.O.S.T., coping level being 5 feet above T.H.W.; this dock 
will ultimately be connected with the extended Greenland Dock 
and form one large dock, 2,350 feet in length, having an area 
of 21 acres. 

2. A communication passage to the Canada Dock with one 
pair of gates, 60 feet in width and 27 feet of water on the sill. 

3. A new canal lock 135 feet by 21 feet 6 inches by rr feet 
near the Plough Bridge, which is to replace the present lock at 
the end of Russia Dock, the site of which will be occupied by 
a communication passage between the extended Greenland 
Dock and the Russia Dock, and across which there will bea 
swing-bridge and public road. 

4. The diversion of Plough Road and removal of Plough 
Bridge, and the construction of a new road 4o feet wide and 
bridge over the canal. 

The walls of the dock are being constructed of 8 to 1 Port- 
land cement concrete with a 6-inch facing of 5 to 1 concrete; 
the lower portion of the wall for 9 feet is of 9 to 1 concrete, and 
the upper 1o feet of the wall is faced with blue Staffordshire 
bricks backed with stocks, and coped with granite 1 foot 6 inches 
thick. The wall has an average height of 43 feet, is 20 feet 
6 inches wide at its base and 8 feet at underside of coping 
level. The batter of the face is} inch to 1 foot. At the east 
end of the dock a temporary wharfing is being erected, which 
will be backed with a puddled embankment to confine the 
water pending the completion of the whole scheme. The bot- 
tom of the dock will be made watertight with 18 inches of 
puddled clay. Before the portion of the new dock now under 
construction is extended to meet the Greenland Dock, the public 
road and sewer, which now cross the site of the proposed ex- 
tension, will have to be diverted and carried across the com- 
munication passage between the Canada Dock and the new 
dock, and for this purpose a double row of cast-iron sewer pipes 
4 feet internal diameter is being laid under the passage and a 
swing-bridge with a double roadway will be provided, and be 
ready for traffic when the diversion of the present public road 
is made a necessity by the construction of the remaining por- 
tion of the scheme under a future contract. 

Messrs. Sir W. G. Armstrong, Mitchell & Co. are the con- 
tractors for the gates, swing-bridges and hydraulic machinery, 
and the power for working will be obtained from the Dock 
Company’s present mains. 


The Great Warehouses and the Machinery for 
Discharging Grain. 

A very large proportion of the grain which comes into the 
Thames is brought to these docks, and for the accommodation 
of this trade there are in these docks thirteen warehouses, with 
a storage capacity of about 300,000 quarters. When sailing 
ships were mostly engaged in the grain trade, and expedition 
in discharge was of secondary importance, the working out of 
cargoes was conducted entirely by hand, the grain being 
bushelled into sacks into the hold, hoisted up and weighed on 
deck, and carried into granary on men’s backs. Hoisting by 
steam was introduced experimentally in 186: at one of the ware- 
houses, anc on the introduction of hydraulic machinery into 
the docks in 1873 the hydraulic machinery was applied to sack 
lifts in the Warehouse No. 1 erected in that year. 

The increase in the steam-carrying trade shortly after that 
date, and the despatch which that trade required, necessitated 
careful consideration on the part of the directors and officers of 
the company as to the machinery best adapted to afford 
despatch, and when the new Warehouse No. 2 was built in 1877, 
it was decided to adopt portable hydraulic cranes on the quay, 
fitted with skips or tubs holding about 1 ton of grain each, 
which were filled by hand in the hold, lifted by the cranes and 
tipped into portable hoppers running on a gallery outside the 
warehouse, from which the grain was carried on bands to the’ 
weighing machines, elevators and distributing bands in the 
building. It was estimated that by this arrangement fifty lifts 
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per hour of 1 ton each were as much as each crane could 
perform, and the carrying bands in the building were arranged 
to deal with this quantity. A trial was subsequently made with 
Priestman’s self-filling and self-discharging tubs, and it was 
found that from eighty to ninety lifts per hour could be made, 
and under favourable circumstances 120 lifts per hour can be 
made by each crane, the labour of filling and tipping the tubs 
being avoided. The prevailing custom of weighing in quanti- 
ties, equivalent to a full sack, led to the weighing machines in 
No. 2 Warehouse being made of that capacity, and the 
machines were placed inside the building, but this arrangement 
proved inconvenient by reason of the dust deposited. _ 

When No. 3 Warehcuse was erected in 1883, a modification 
of the machinery was designed to obviate this inconvenience. 
The receiving hopper, weighing machines and elevators at 
No. 3 are mounted on a carriage, travelling on rails, upon the 
quay outside the building ; the cranes deliver by the Priestman 
tubs into the portable hoppers, from which the grain passes to 
the weighing machine, weighing two tons at a time, and thence 
to the elevator, which delivers it to a carrying and distributing 
band running the whole length of the building in the roof. 
This band is capable of carrying 600 quarters an hour. 

The latest addition to the warehouses is No. 7, recently 
completed. It isa building of seven storeys, and has a capacity 
of 60,000 quarters. Like No. 2 Warehouse, it has three portable 
hydraulic cranes on the quay, fitted with Priestman tubs, and 
three elevators within the building—one for each crane. The 
grain is delivered by the cranes into portable weighing hoppers 
travelling on the quay outside the building, where it is weighed 
in quantities of two tons at a time, from which it passes through 
shoots in the wall to carrying bands in a tunnel under the ground 
floor, conveying it to the bottom of the elevators. Each elevator 
delivers the grain to a cross band in the roof, which throws it off 
to either of three longitudinal bands running along the whole 
length of the roof, from which it can be passed at any point to 
the vertical spouts commanding all the floors of the building. 
These spouts revolve, and are arranged at such distances 
apart as practically to avoid all trimming on the floors, and 
beyond the necessary trimming in the hold of the vessel for the 
buckets, there is no other manual labour from the time the 
buckets drop into the grain until it is deposited in the bulk on 
the floor. The bands in the roof are in enclosed passages, and 
as the weighing is performed outside the building, the incon- 
venience from dust is reduced to a minimum. Each band is 
capable of conveying 600 quarters per hour. When a vessel is 
placed alongside the warehouse, the centre hatchway crane and 
bopper are arranged to shoot direct into the centre elevator, 
the other hatchways, being variable, require the underground 
bands for conveying the grain to their respective elevators. 
Portable elevators for working the grain out of the ship have 
not been adopted, as.they are unsuited for cargoes with parcels 
of varying qualities, and the cranes possess the further advan- 
tage of being available, if required, for general merchandise. 
The quantity of grain discharged by each crane from ship 
varies from 300 to 375 quarters per hour, but in working from 
open barges as much as 560 quarters have been landed by one 
crane, weighed and housed in one hour. 

Better work could be obtained from the machinery but for 
the time lost in breaking down and removing the bulkheads, 
which pass through the centre of the hatcbways. Warehouses 
Nos. 3 ard 7 are in direct connection with the railway systems 
south of the Thames. 


TESSERA. 


Continental Belfries. 


| ates in the reign of Louis VI. that the first charters of 
incorporation were accorded to cities in France; it is 
probable, however, that at an earlier period some enjoyed 
by custom, if not by concession, the privilege of municipal 
government. Noyon, St. Quentin, Laon and Amiens appear 
to have been the first to receive their emancipation at the 
hands of the prince. Under Louis VII., and especially under 
Philip Augustus, the principal cities which formed part of the 
domains of the crown were in succession endowed with similar 
privileges. The royal example was followed by the barons to 
such an extent that by the end of the thirteenth century the 
establishment of communes had become general in France. 
Among the privileges were a municipal seal, a bell to call the 
people to assemble, and a tower or belfry. The belfry was not 
only intended to contain the bell, it served also as an observa- 
tory from whence the safety of the city could be watched over, 
and sometimes as a prison, To some extent the belfry repre- 
sented for the burghers the feudal habitation of the barons. 
The belfry being one of the attributes of a commune, the 
suppression of a commune comprised the suppression of the 
beliry. For instance, in 1226 Henry, king of the Romans, 
ordered the removal of the great bell and the demolition of 
the belfry of Cambrai, from which he had withdrawn com- 


munal privileges in order to punish the inhabitants for their 
rebellion. In 1331 Philip VI., in his decrees concerning the 
administration ot Laon, which was suppressed as a commune, 
ordered that the two bells should be utilised to his own profit, 
and that the tower containing them should never be called a 
“beffroi.” The hotels de ville were often in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries established in connection with the town 
gates. The bell was placed either in a tower about the gate- 
way or in one of the two towers which flanked the entrance. 


The Acroterium or Aeto:. 


It appears that the custom of ornamenting the apex of the 
roofs, or ridge, with figures of eagles, called in Greek derdés, 
was derived from the Corinthians ; and that the name Aetos, 
Aetoma, given at first to the ridge, and: afterwards to the 
pediment or tympanum, was derived from this custom. Some 
authors have imagined that the Corinthians borrowed this idea 
from the sacred hawk with extended wings which they had 
seen in the temples of the Egyptians, but they owe less of the 
application of the pediment to the Egyptians than they do of 
their capitals. Winckelmann supposes, with great probability, 
that the ancients originally placed a representation of the bird 
of Jove in this situation as being the summit, and, therefore, 
in the earliest periods was dedicated to Jupiter. Several 
ancient medals have been seen with this bird on the roof, 
particularly the coins of Tarsus and Pergamos. Besides these 
authorities in favour of the opinion that this custom gave 
this speciic name to the pediment, may be added the 
authority of Shaw, who discovered the figure of an eagle on the 
pediment of a temple near Tunis, built in the time of the 
Antonines. Various basso-rilievos, which decorated the Aetos 
of several temples, are described and delineated. in the 88th 
plate of the fourth volume of the Museo Pio Clementino. 
Sometimes the ancients placed an isolated figure on the apex 
of the peciment, and others on the lower extremities, as in 
more modern erections ; but they always made some part of an 
action, as, for instance, Jupiter placed in the centre of the 
pediment, destroying Titans with his thunder, who recummbently 
occupied the lower part where there was more room for such 
figures, and propriety here is evident. An erect figure is best 
on the summit, and recumbent, reclining or double figures are 
also best for the lower extremities. Sir Christopher Wren, 
with great propriety, has observed this rule in the principal 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the centre figure, St. Paul, 
being erect on the summit of the pediment, and the lower ones 
(St. Luke and St. Mark), with their attributes, the ox and the 
lion, occupying, in recumbent postures, the hase 


Mouldings. 


By examining antique mouldings, it will pe found that in all 
the profiles the cyma and the cavetto are always used as 
finishings, and never applied when strength is required ; that 
the ovolo and talon are always employed as supporters to the 
essential members of the composition, such as the modillions, 
dentels and corona; that the chief use of the torus and 
astragal is to fortify the tops and bottoms of columns, and some- 
times of pedestals, when they are frequently cut in the form of 
ropes ; and that the scotia is employed only to separate the 
members of bases, for which purpose the fillet is also used, not 
only in bases but in all kinds of profiles. An assemblage of 
essential parts and mouldings is termed a profile, and on the 
choice, disposition and proportion of these depends the beauty 
or deformity of the profile. The most perfect are such as are 
composed of few mouldings, varied both in form and size, fitly 
applied with regard to their uses, and so disposed that the 
straight and curved ones succeed each other alternately. On 
every profile there should be a predominant member, to which 
all the others ought to be subservient, and seem either made to 
support, to fortify, or to shelter it from the injury of the weather, 
as in a cornice when the corona is principal, the cyma or 
cavetto cover it, and the modillions, dentels, ovolo, and talon 
Support it. When ornaments are employed to adorn the 
mouldings, some of them should be left plain in order to form 
a proper repose, for when all are enriched the figure of the 
profile is lost. In a cornice the corona should not be orna- 
mented, nor the modillion band ; neither should the different 
facies of architraves, the plinths of columns, fillets, nor scarce 
any square number be carved, for they are, generally speaking, 
either principal in the composition or used as boundaries to 
other parts, in either of which cases their figures should be 
distinct and unembarrassed. The dentel band should remain 
uncut when the ovolo and talon immediately above and below 
it are enriched ; for, when the dentels are marked, particularly 
if they be small, the three members are confounded together, 
and, being covered with ornament, are much too rich for the 
rest of the composition—~a fault carefully to be avoided, as the. 
just and equal distribution of enrichments is on all occasions to 
be attended to. For, in effect, the articles of sculpture in — 
architecture are like diamonds in a lady’s dress, with which it » 
would be absurd to cover her face and other parts that are in’ 
themselves beautiful. When mouldings of the same form and 
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size are employed in one profile, they should be enriched with 
the same kind of ornaments. It must be observed that all the 
ornaments of mouldings are to be regularly disposed, and 
answering perpendicularly above each other ; the middles of 
the modillions, dentels, oves and other ornaments all in a line, 
for nothing is more confused and unseemly than to distribute 
them without any kind of order. The larger parts are to regu- 
- late the smaller ; all the ornaments in the entablature are to be 
governed by the modillions or mutules, and these are to be 
dependent on the intervals of the columns, and so disposed 
that one of them may correspond with the axis of each column. 
It is further to be observed that the ornaments must partake of 
the character of the order which they enrich, and those used 
in the Doric and Ionic orders must be of a simpler kind and 
grosser make than those employed in the Composite and 
Corinthian. 
Ancient Coins. 


Most of the coins of antiquity are executed on the principle 
of mezzo-rilievo, and though often far bolder in this relief than 
modern works of the kind, are treated in a mode corresponding 
with their minute dimensions, which require close examination, 
The outline thus gradually rounds into the ground and is never 
abruptly sunk, while the nearest parts are most relieved. Thus 
conventional methods are always wanting in works that admit 
of close inspection where the eye can be satisfied without such 
expedients. The comparatively strong relief of the heads on 

_the ancient medals is again a contrivance for their preservation 
and presents a new variety in the style of rilievo. Coins are 
exposed to friction and the forms they bear are thus liable to 
be soon effaced. The earliest means adopted to prevent this 
was by sinking the representation in a concavity, in which it 
was thus protected. This plan was soon abandoned for obvious 
reasons, and the method ultimately adopted was that of raising 
the least important parts most. Accordingly the parts that are 
rubbed away in many fine antique coins are precisely those 
which can best be spared ; the hair has generally a consider- 
able projection, so that the face and profile are often perfectly 
preserved after 2,0co years; a better specimen cannot be 
adduced than the celebrated Syracusan coin representing the 
head of Arethusa or Proserpine. In addition to the propriety 
of its style this head is remarkable for its beauty, and is classed 

_ by Winckelmann among the examples of the highest character 
of form. : 

Roman Reliefs. 


Tombs and sarcophagi were placed in the open air and 
decorated the approaches to cities, as the sepulchres were 
always without the walls in the Roman Empire. The Appian 
Way was the most magnificent of these streets of tombs in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and must have exhibited literally 
thousands of sepulchral monuments. Though generally the 
work of Greek artists and often interesting from being copies 
of better works now lost, the haste and inattention with which 
such prodigious numbers were executed tended to degrade the 
style of their sculpture. In these rilievi, even in the better 
specimens, buildings and other objects are occasionally intro- 
duced behind the figures, thus approaching the spurious style 
of relief in which the effects of perspective are attempted to be 
expressed ; a great variety of various degrees of excellence are 

to be seen in the British Museum. The greater part of what 
are called Roman bassi-rilievi are of this kind, and may be 
considered ‘a middle style between the pure Greek rilievo and 
the modern Italian, It was from antique sarcophagi, fine in 
execution, but with these defects in style, that Niccola da Pisa 
in the thirteenth century first caught the spirit of ancient art. 
Many of the works from which he is believed to have studied 
are still preserved in Pisa. In imitating the simplicity of 
arrangement and, in a remote degree, the purity of forms which 
these works exhibited, the artist was not likely to correct the 
defects alluded to which had been already practised in Italy 
and elsewhere. 
; Vitruvius’s Basilica, 

Vitruvius, who constructed a basilica at the Julian colony at 
Fanum, informs us that one ought to be built “ on the warmest 
side of the forum, that those whose affairs called them there 
might confer together without being incommoded by the 
weather.” “The breadth,” he says, “Sis not to be made less 
than the third, nor more than half the length, unless the nature 
of the place opposes the proportion, and obliges the symmetry 
to be different; but if the basilica has too much length 
chalcidica are made at the ends, as in the basilica of Julia 
Aquiliana.” The following proportions are given by Vitruvius 
for the various parts of this structure. The columns of the 
basilica (by which Vitruvius means the columns engaged in the 
wall) are to be made as high as the porticus is broad ; the 
porticus is to be as wide as the third part of the space in the 
middle. The columns of the upper gallery must be one-fourth 
less than the lower. . The pluteum (continued pedestal) must be 
made one-fourth less in height than the upper columns, and be 
placed between the upper and lower columns, that those who 
walk above may not be seen by the merchants, from which 


.disfigure 


whose means they must be restored a second time. 


circumstance it would appear that the upper gallery was 
intended for a purpose distinct from the uses of the lower 
gallery. It is probable that in the upper gallery some kinds of 
handicraft were carried on. The dimensions of the basilica 
built by Vitruvius at Fanum were as follow :—The testudo, 
120 Roman feet long and 60 broad ; the porticus between the 
walls and columns of the testudo, 20 feet broad ; the height of 
the columns of the testudo, including their capitals, 50 feet, and 
the diameter 5. Behind these were parastaticze, or small piers, 
20 feet high, 2} feet broad and 1} feet thick, to sustain the 
beams intended to bear the floor of the gallery. Over these 
were other parastaticz, 18 feet high, 2 feet broad and 1 foot 
thick, which supported the lean-to roofs. The remaining space 
between the beams which were laid over the upper parastaticz 
and the architrave of the columns of the testudo was open to 
the light. In the basilica at Fanum the testudo was supported 
by eighteen columns, four at each end, six on one side and four 
on the other, the two centre columns being omitted on this side, 
that the view of the pronaos of a temple to Augustus might be 
seen. The tribunal in the building was in the form of a carved 
recess 46 feet wide and 15 feet deep. 


Ancient Staircases. 

In his description of the houses of the ancients, Vitruvius 
makes no mention of stairs, yet even in the supposition that 
these dwellings had only a ground-floor, still means would be 
requisite to mount the roof. Those staircases conducting to 
the upper storeys of the lesser houses of Rome often ran up the 
outside of the building and were secured by a separate door. 
From this it should seem that there was no interior communi- 
cation between the several floors. The staircase was not, 
however, altogether an extraneous erection, but excavated, as it 
were, in the main wall of the building, and might have been 
intended to render the different storeys more independent of 
each other—a desirable thing when each was occupied by a 
separate tenant. In their more recent constructions, however, 
as well as in houses of a higher order, the staircase was no 
doubt disposed much in the same manner as at the present 
day. The building called the country house, at Pompeii, and 
several others have staircases of modern appearance, saving 
that they are narrow and incommodious; the steps are some- 
times a foot high. We find occasionally, likewise, private 
staircases, as in Pliny’s Tuscan villa, where it was situated by 
the side of the dining-room, and destined for the use of the 
slaves who served the repast. There were also staircases in 
many of the ancient temples for the purpose of reaching the 
roof, &c. 

Imitation in Architecture. 


There are two ways by which a people can imitate the style 
of architecture of another country, the one true and the other 
false. The true mode is less an imitation than an adoption, 
and consists in receiving as an alphabet in their entire shape 
the system, the rules and the taste of a style of architecture. 
It was thus that the Romans adopted the architecture of the 
Greeks or of the Etruscans. It was thus also with the nations 
of modern Europe who, abandoning the Gothic and the incon- 
gruities of the Middle Ages, appropriated the Greek and 
Roman styles by legitimate adoption. It was after this true 
mode that Palladio, in his imitations and inventive restorations 
of Roman magnificence, has founded a legitimate school. It 
was thus that Michel Angelo fairly imitated. the Pantheon of 
Agrippa in his tremendous cupola of the Vatican. And it was 
thus that Wren rivalled in design and surpassed in purity of 
taste and scientific construction the basilica of St. Peter’s at 
Rome (the work of more than twenty architects, supported by 
the treasure of the Christian world and by the protection 
and under the reigns of twenty successive popes), in- his 
unrivalled’ and splendid work of St. Paul, London, that 
glorious, though unfinished, monument of the piety and 
magnificence of our ancestors. Such imitations are far from 
plagiarisms, being, on the contrary, skilful adoptions or 
adaptations, bearing proofs of legitimate and inventive talents. 
“Genius,” says Reynolds, “at least what is generally so 
called, is the child of imitation ; it is in vain to endeavour to 
invent without materials.on which the mind may work, and 
from which invention must originate. Nothing can come of 
nothing.” The other or false mode’ of imitation is plain 
plagiarism, and nothing better than downright theft, without 
even that ingenuity to conceal the theft which, among the 
Lacedemonians, always procured pardon for the thief. This 
mode consists, as it were, in importing by wholesale ‘such por- 
tions of a foreign or ancient style as appears suited to the pur- 
poses of its importers, and converting them to their own use, 
not as their original inventors would have done in their time 
and place, but forcibly torturing ancient art to modern uses ; 
like as ek, ee ett are said to do when they steal children, to 

them that they may not be known. These are mean 
copiers and importers of architecture, common borrowers, The 
others, liberal adopters of the great works of the great masters 
of our art, from whom the modern arts were revived, and by 
“How 
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ever it may mortify our vanity,” says Reynolds, “we must be 
forced to allow them to be our masters ; and we may venture 
to prophesy that when they cease to be studied arts will no 
longer flourish, and we shall again relapse into barbarism.” 


Titian. 

Titian is the most complete painter the world has as yet 
produced. Without the grace of expression and elevation of 
thought of Raphael, the intensity of imagination and force of 
Tintoretto, or the vividness and universality of Rubens, Titian 
surpasses them all in the general qualifications of his art. He 
was little or weak in nothing. Expression, design, colour, 
knowledge and care of material, love of nature at large, ability 
to comprehend and feel his subject inteliectually, perseverance, 
independence, dignity and devotion to his art were all united 
in him, and conspicuous to the verge of a life that terminated 
only at one year short of a century. Wherever his works 
appear, though not always equally, he is well represented. 
There is not a gallery of repute in Europe that does not possess 
characteristic specimens of his style. Venice, however, retains 
his greatest works. Titian is as much associated with that city 
as Raphael with Rome and Michel Angelo with Florence. 
Time but confirms more strongly the judgment of his con- 
temporaries as to his greatness, and still refuses to present the 
world with his equal. The gift by which he is distinguished 
from all other artists, even of his own school, is colour. For thishe 
had the same intuitive sense of its attractive power that Raphael 
possessed for grace of form. His name has become synonymous 
with its highest expression. Artists of great repute have passed 
their entire career in endeavouring to penetrate the secrets of 
his method that they might rival his success. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has been perhaps the most successful from study 
and Gainsborough from feeling, but both fail when in contrast 
with his strength. In no respect does he show his greatness as 
a painter more prominently than in his portraits. There are 
in the Pitti Gallery heads of Popes Leo X. and Julius II., 
by Raphael; of Grotius, Lipsius and Rubens in one 
picture, by Rubens; and of Rembrandt, by himself. Each 
of them is in the highest style of their art, and suff- 
cient in themselves to immortalise their authors, particu- 
larly Rembrandt, who has thrown around his own likeness the 
full magic of his golden light, which falls upon his face with all 
the joyous and rich effect of the beams of a settingsun. Before 
him we so lose ourselves in admiration at his subtle manage- 
ment of light and shade that the man is forgotten ; vigour and 
colour attract in Rubens, and, with Raphael, expression and 
finish. In each of these artists, wonderful as are their attain- 
ments in portraiture, individual style and manner are con- 
spicuous to a degree that eclipses in the main their subjects. 
Not so with Titian. Near the above-named portraits there are 
two by him, one an old man supposed to be Cornaro, the author 
of a treatise on the “Art of Living,” and the other unknown. 
The eye that rests on either thinks only of the real living man 
not as on canvas, but standing bodily before one in all his 
vitality. Look at them through the half-closed hand so as to 
conceal the frame, and the illusion is complete. The other 
portraits betray the brush and flat surfaces. These are sur- 
rounded with atmosphere. The heads project from the canvas. 
Lines are so softened and blended that no trace is left to art ; 
colour rivals nature in the cool softness of its hue; the skin is 
flexible and elastic ; blood and bones lie beneath it ; perfect 
harmony is felt in its tints ; indeed no one thinks of colour at 
all, but of the living face, which glows with individuality. The 
expression of the unknown portrait, that man of stern resolu- 
tion and intellectual power, is unrivalled. His eyes flash 
thought. There is that about his look that fascinates, and yet 
the spirit shrinks before it. We feel that such an individual 
had a will and intellect to dare all that man can do. What he 
may have done is unknown ; his very name is lost. This adds 
the charm of mystery, for we know that Titian did not waste 
his time on common men. 


Chiaroscuro of Greek Temples. 
Whatever impressions of boldness and masculine vigour, 
whatever soft and feminine gracefulness, and whatever easy, 
splendid luxuriance men of taste and sentiment have discovered 


in the three Grecian orders, these peculiar characteristics are - 


in nothing more discoverable than in their several chiaroscuros. 
If any man doubt this, let him compare a model or a shaded 
drawing of the Parthenon, or of the portico of the Pantheon, 
with the tere geometrical or perspective outline. These 
geometrical and proportionate measures and mere lines are to 
the sight little better than nonentities until they receive being 
and realisation from relievo and the chiaroscuro which follows 
it. Let us even suppose that the Corinthian columns on the sides 
of Gibbs’s St. Martin’s Church had been entire, yet so as to be in 
contact with the wall, how frittered and meagre ‘would this 
lateral view appear in comparison of the noble portico in front, 
sustained as it is by the majestic shade flung into its inter- 
columniations by the projection of its entablature. The temple 
at Nimes and that of Fortuna Virilis being nearly the same 
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with this of St. Martin’s, the same objection will lie equally to 
all. However, it may be worth observing that if this difference 
of distribution in the front and sides of the same buildings arose 
from a desire of saving expense, the convenience of windows 
afforded by this discontinuance of lateral projecting columns is 
at least to us a valuable compensation for anything that may 
have been lost as to effect. As to the ancients, who wanted 
nothing of this convenience, it is a departure from the spirit 
and character of their work, for which no other than an 
economical reason can be given, as they appear not to have 
sought for, but rather to have excluded all other light but that 
of fire. Their religious rites and ceremonies performed by 
torchlight, in a dark quadrangular building, without any other 
aperture but the door, and thickly beset all around with, as it 
were, a dark grove of columns, the very forms of those columns 
and their capitals particularly some of the most ancient in 
Egypt—all these things (however improved by successive and 
ingenious refinements) do indeed strongly indicate a com- 
memoration and representation of usage which could only have 
arisen amongst the Cimmerians or such-like people. 


Rusticated Masonry. 

In this country we have very few examples indeed of 
rusticated work upon a grand scale, for here it is almost 
entirely confined to basements. It is scarcely ever employed 
as the general decoration of an entire front, except it be 
occasionally for prisons, for which it is certainly very appro- 
priate, yet it does not therefore follow that it is unsuitable 
where richness and magnificence are more required than 
severity. Even if not for general purposes, the rusticated style. 
recommends itself strongly for a class of buildings that have 
sprung up of late years, namely, for railway termini. Rustica- 
tion, however, is now almost entirely banished from architec- 
tural design, or else an exceedingly poor and spurious kind of 
it is substituted, in which only shallow horizontal joints, or 
rather stripes, are shown, which, besides producing a most 
meagre and monotonous effect, give a wall the appearance of 
being faced with planks instead of built of blocks of stone 
bonded together. The exterior of Goldsmiths’ Yall, London, 
is materially injured by the extreme poverty of the lower floor, 
which has merely a few horizontal streakings, without either 
moulded dressings or any kind of border or finishing to the 
windows. The lower windows, on the contrary, of the garden- 
front of the Travellers’ Clubhouse are bordered with rough 
rusticated quoins, while the faces of the other rustics are. 
smooth, which produces a most pleasing variety and contrast. 
Both in that and the adjoining Reform Clubhouse, Barry has 
given some tasteful specimens of rustic quoining, which differs 
from rustication merely in the rustics being applied only at the 
angles of a building, where they serve not only to give an 
expression of greater strength, but also to show that the design 
is completed and there terminates. 


GENERAL. 


A Board School in Fair Street, Horselydown, was opened 
on Monday, which is one of the most expensive in the 
Metropolis, the cost being 352. per child. 

The British Government has officially announced its 
participation in the Paris International Exhibition of 1900. 

The Lease of the house known as No. 5 Bloomsbury 
Square was sold last week, It was the residence of Isaac 
Disraeli and is reported to have been the birthplace of his son, 
the late Lord Beaconsfeld. 

The Conversazione of the Society of Arts will be held on 
next Wednesday evening at the South Kensington Museum. 
An exhibition of “moving photographs” will be held at in- 
tervals in the lecture theatre. 

The French Government have purchased Mr. George 
W. Joy’s picture of /oan of Arc from the Salon for the 
Luxembourg, and the German Government his 77uz/ from the 
exhibition in Berlin, held in honour of the 200th anniversary of 
the Academy there. 

Mr, Ernest A. Gardner, formerly director of the British 
School of Athens, has been appointed Yates Professor of 
Archeology in University College, London. 

Sir H, Trueman Wood Stated, at the inauguration of the 
East London Exhibition, that the day for big exhibitions in 
London was gone, and that another would not be held, but for 
exhibitions on a small scale there was a necessity. 

The British Vice-Consul feports that Bordighera, as a 
resort for visitors, is perhaps more essentially British than any 
other place on the Riviera. Practically all the ground used for 
residential purposes by foreigners is owned by British subjects, 
also a considerable portion not yet built upon. Although the 
prices asked for building sites are high (ranging from 5 to 20 
lire the square metre), such sites are constantly passing into 
the hands of British owners who have either an immediate or 
future intention of building. 
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THE sky-sign of the Savoy Hotel, for as such the 
‘advertisement must now be designated, has once ‘more 
appeared in the Courts. It came before Mr. Justice Cave 
and Mr. Justice Witis. An illustration lately published 
in this journal shows the position of the very long line of 
glass letters, measuring 118 feet by 7 feet, which are fixed 
in metal frames, and secured to the roof and chimneys of 
the hotel. Behind them are boards, and as the sky is not 
visible in the spaces between the letters they cannot be said 
to resemble the ordinary sky-signs. Moreover, the adver- 
tisemert was fixed before the latest Building Act regulating 
sky-signs became law. ‘The complete structure serves as a 
secure screen, which diminishes the danger of all work on 
the roof. If removed it would be nec<ssary to erect a 
railing or parapet. When the owners of the building were 
summoned the magistrate held the structure was not a sky- 
sign according to the definition given in the Building Act. 
Their lordships, however, decided that the case must go 
back to the magistrate, and the structure treated as a sky- 
sign. There was nothing to be gained by considering the 
Act of 1891, which had been repealed. It was dangerous also 
to consider matters from the point of view of the mischief 
of the Act ; it was much better to look at the plain words 
of the Act. It was clear that this structure was “upon” 
the hotel. It was obviously a sky-sign on a board fixed to 
and upon the parapet of the building. It was more than 
3 feet high, and therefore not within the exemption. From 
an architectural point of view, their lordships’ decision will 
appear satisfactory, for immense inscriptions are fatal to the 
effect of the finest building. The architect is rarely con- 
sulted about them, and it would need extraordinary self- 
denial for a man to aid in diminishing the interest of his 
own work. But as the Savoy structure is found to bea 
sky-sign, although not visible against the sky, there is no 
reason why many other announcements in glass and gilded 
wood on the fronts of buildings should not also be reckoned 
as things which are contrary to the spirit of the Building 
Act of 1894. 


THE death of Henry Crisp, of Bristol, will recall to 
some of our readers his partnership with the late E. W. 
Gopwin. If it had continued Bristol would have become 
a centre for architecture. There was no man who was more 
appreciative of his partner’s gifts than Henry Crisp. He 
recognised his genius as a designer, and his mastery of the 
spirit of Medizeval architecture. But he could not be 
indifferent to his weakness. It must be admitted that 
GODWIN was not an able constructor, and he could not be 
considered a man of business. If he were wise he would 
have deferred to Henry Crisp on whatever he might in 
scorn call “ surveying.” But the waywardness that so often 
controlled EDwAarD Gopwin forced him to meddle with 
questions which he hardly understood, and to give decisions 
on them without thought. For his own sake as well as his 
partner’s HENRY CRIsP was compelled to remonstrate, and the 
breach began which ended in the dissolution. The conse- 
quences might have been foreseen. Mr. Crisp continued to 
practise prosperously in Bristo)], while Epwarp Gopwin 
migrated to London, in the expectation that his ability would 
be recognised as it deserved. Among such Bohemianism as 
Bristol afforded, he was a master of revels, and some of his 
old companions were glad to have once more his advice on 
scenery and dresses when Shakespearean plays were attempted 
in London ; but there was no compensation to be found 
in structures of canvas for the building works he abandoned 
in Bristol. He might be said to have lost his true vocation 
when he closed the door of HENRY Crisp’s office behind 
him. The designs with which his matured experience 
should have enriched the world were never to be seen. 


Amonc the men who have had to pay a penalty for 
having an illustrious’ relative was MuicHEL-AGNOLO 
Buonarrorl the younger, the nephew of the great artist, 
He was remarkably versatile. He studied mathematics 
and natural philosophy with GaLiLro. 


offices in the two Florentine Academies. He was one of 
the foremost connoisseurs of his age. He wrote much 
poetry and four plays, one being ‘La Fiera,” which is 
rather a series of dramatic incidents, for there are twenty- 
five acts in it. BUONARROTI composed it to afford ex- 
amples of technical words for the La Crusca academicians, 
who were then compiling their ‘ Vocabulario.” Dr. 
JOHNSON, in explaining his omission of many terms of art 
and manufacture from his dictionary, refers to the play 
as follows :—-“‘To furnish the Academicians della Crusca 
with words of this kind, a series of comedies called ‘ La 
Fiera,’ or the Fair, was professedly written by BUONARROTI ; 
but Lhad no such assistant, and therefore was content to want 
what they must have wanted likewise had they not luckily been 
so supplied.” About a fortnight ago Dr. ANToN Rabo brought 
before the Hungarian Academy some of the results of his 
investigations into the history of the Younger BUONARROTI. 
He discovered invaluable documents relating to him in 
Florence, among them being no less than thirty-four volumes 
of correspondence. In addition to the two Academies the 
poet appears to have been one of the founders of a third, 
which was known as the ‘‘ Pastori Antellesi,” and was the 
precursor of the Roman “ Arcadia.” BUONARROTI was a 
favourite with the Medici, and in fact the refined life of 
Florence seemed to turn around him, although his name 
and works are now almost unknown. Dr. ANTON Rap6é 
will probably be able to obtain some recognition of the. 
claims to fame of a man who was not unworthy of having. 
such an uncle. 


A SMALL crowd of well-dressed people may occasionally 
be observed around some of the manholes in Paris, anda 
especially one in the Place du Chatelet. They are the 
fortunate applicants who have secured the privilege of an. 
excursion through the sewers of Paris. Vicror Huco has. 
in his most grandiose style described the underground 
galleries, and every year they are visited by more men and. 
women than any other works of the class in the world. 
Until 1889 the waggons were propelled by the strength of 
nearly sixty labourers. But French pride revolted against - 
the task as unworthy of the citizens of a Republic, 
Mechanical traction was t:ied without much success. In 
1894 it was decided to try a small electric locomotive,. 
which answered so well that several were ordered, and there- 
is now a regular tramway system worked by electricity, 
as well as boats which are drawn by electric cables. 
The new motive power not only increases the interest of 
the exploration for visitors, but it is found to be more 
economical than human labour. Formerly each party of 
visitors cost Paris about 8/. sterling ; at present the cost is 
not more than a pound. 


Ir is understood that Mr. ANDREW UsHER, a distiller, 
has offered to build and present a town hall to Edinburgh, 
which will cost 100,000/. The choice of site, style and 
arrangement, is left to the Council. It will be remembered 
that the Council have already obtained plans from Mr. 
MoruaM for a transformation of the existing building. We 
hope no attempt will be made to make Mr. UsHeEr’s gift 
available for that purpose. If the donor expects to see the 
town hall erected during his life, it will not be wise on his 
part to meddle with old buildings. Besides no vamping 
could make the present municipal offices appear to be a 
memorial. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Insurance Company 
was held in Liverpool on Tuesday. The chairman, in 
explaining the business of the year, referred to the rebuild- 
ing of the company’s offices. The matter, he said, was 
receiving the attention of the boards but before they were 
in a position to commence operations much had to be con- 
sidered and arrangements made that could not be hurried. 
It was deemed advisable with such an important block of 
land as they possessed to erect a new building instead of 
adding to the present premises, as was at one time con- 
templated. Accordingly, from seven competitive plans 
submitted, that of Mr. J. F. Doyix, of Liverpool, was 
selected for the first premium offered, and he was directed 
to carry out the work, which it was hoped would result in a 
building ornamental to the city and convenient for the 
company’s business. It was creditable to Liverpool that a 


He filled high ' local architect had merited selection. 
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“THE OLD PATHS, WHERE IS THE GOOD 


WAY.”—III. 


[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


FTER ' having thus briefly considered Roman mosaic 
as employed in pavements, let us proceed to look at 
glass or vitreous mosaic as applied to walls, groining, or 
ceilings. During the Middle Ages in this country it, of 
course, was not mosaic that was used for this purpose, but 
tempera, so commonly (and wrongly) called fresco, as there 
was no genuine work done by that process in England, for 
the all-sufficient reason that the exigencies of our climate 
effectually barred the way. The writer has not forgotten 
the exceptional use of mosaic in Edward the Confessor’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, which, however, is not a case 
in point, Italian workmen having been employed therein. 
What a history, full of perils, these tempera wall-paintings 
have had! For they have been at the mercy of damp, or 
have perished owing to the imperfectness of the vehicle to 
which they were applied, besides dangers of quite another 
kind, those caused by bigotry. So it is quite wonderful 
how any have been preserved to this day, while one con- 
stantly reads, from time to time, of unexpected discoveries 
of “frescoes ” long hidden from view from various causes. 

There was one obvious reason why tempera was used, 
for it was inexpensive and not difficult to apply, whereas 
glass mosaic is costly, and must be executed by skilled 
hands. But with the many advantages and_ facilities 
afforded at the present day, it is no wonder men should 
have eagerly seized the opportunity of introducing this 
beautiful and durable material into this country for deco- 
rative purposes. It would be superfluous to comment on 
the manner in which the mosaics to the ceiling of the 
choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral have been worked and set, 
as Mr. RicHmMonpD has so fully described this, and also 
given facilities to others to become well acquainted with 
the process. It might safely be predicted, however, that 
glass mosaic will in the future be much more largely used 
after the success attained by what was to some degree 
an experiment in this particular way of application. Those 
who have seen the comparatively speaking modern mosaic 
“pictures ” at St. Peter’s, Rome, set vertically on a straight 
surface, and not always in the best light—executed, too, with 
such regularity in the tesserz that it requires close scrutiny 
to distinguish them from oil-paintings—will perceive that 
this treatment was very unjust to this charming material. 
Except in the way of greater permanence than if carried out 
on canvas or wood panels, and also as being safer to stay 
than oil-paintings which could be surreptitiously removed 
with ease, there was, in other respects, no particular advan- 
tage in the subjects being done in mosaic. On the other 
hand, there was a distinct loss in being deprived of the 
touch of the master’s brush where it was sufficiently near 
the eye to be appreciated, as is the case in these particular 
instances at St. Peter’s, Rome. Some years since the writer 
closely examined the mosaics to the Baptistery at Ravenna, 
and the irregularity in their setting, &c., certainly much 
added to the general effect. 

The employment of glass mosaics externally in this 
country has only, the writer believes, been within about 
the last thirty years, and the venturesomeness, as some 
thought it, of the late Sir GiLBERT ScoTT in using it for 
the Albert Memorial, was-rather deprecated at the time. 
However, the result has justified the great architect’s pre- 
science, the,utmost care having been taken in the setting 
to guard against our uncertain climate, specially as the 
Memorial, standing in an open, isolated position, was 
necessarily much exposed to the influence of weather. Some 
people used to consider so much colour as out of place in 
England, however much in character it was in Italy, and per- 
haps there would besome force in that objection if mosaic were 
employed in large masses in the architecture of our streets. 
But in Hyde Park, with green sward around, and with 
abundance of gilding to bring the colouring into tone, 
the effect is satisfactory. So it is also in some other exam- 
ples in London where used sparingly, as in SLATER & Co.'s 
new restaurant in Piccadilly, where the glass mosaic is set, 
with judgment, back in a recess. In the frieze above these 
subjects ceramic mosaic in quiet tints is employed, and 
this also looks well. Rather more than a generation since 


the feeling of the want of colour in our cities and towns 
had been almost lost for a long period, during the reign of 
stucco, when cold-looking slates as cheaper than tiles were 
used for roofs (only in rare cases were the latter visible at 
all from the ground). Going back a generation or so, the 
dingy brickwork of Harley Street, Gower Street, or, a little 
further to the south-west, Mount Street, was notorious. 
for the utter absence of any architectural character what- 
ever externally, though in the interiors (certainly as 
regards the two first-named streets) they were much better 
than a great deal of domestic work in the present day. 
Since the recent pulling-down of a number of houses in 
Southampton Row, the backs of those in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, have come into unexpected view and pro- 
miinence, with the red tiles on their roofs. It would not be 
too much to say that there is more to admire in these 
honestly treated “backs” than in a good many of 
the modern London “fronts.” A little time since the 
yearning for colour showed itself by the painting of 
stuccoed buildings, in some cases by too bright or preten- 
tious colours, or otherwise by too sombre and heavy tints, 
which shed an undeserved gloom, considering how uncertain’ 
we are in London in the moods of the weather. However, this 
has been easily rectified as time went on, it being a possible 
advantage of paint that the mistakes often made are not 
irremediable, or render it necessary to pull a lot of work 
down at much expense, but need only the exercise of a 
little patience till renewal is needed. The lighter tints now 
employed and with parti-colours are a great improvement 
on those very dark maroons and queer shades of green. _ 
It would be foreign to the purpose of this present article 
to expatiate on the influence of Norman SHAw as the 
pioneer of the remarkable revival of domestic architecture 
of a kind not necessarily Gothic, but yet quite English in its 
character as opposed to French or German. No doubt 
there was a sougcon of Dutch feeling at the beginning of 
this renascence (the writer knowingly uses this term instead 
of “renaissance,” which would not express his meaning). 
This was very natural, considering where WILLIAM OF 
ORANGE came from and his natural predilections, but 
latterly there has been a return to Elizabethan or Jacobean, 
of which work we happily still have such magnificent 
specimens remaining. But the writer thinks the retention 
of small panes of glass and of leaded lights a mistake in 
most cases at the present day, and that we ought to avail 
ourselves in this respect of the good and suitable material 
our glass manufacturers can so readily supply us with. 
Stone or wood mullions are different. Long may they be 
with us! The wrought-iron casements, too, so deftly made, 
Opening outwards, wind and rain-proof, have a good 
appearance externally, fitted to stone mullions, while they 
have a great advantage in giving the maximum of fresh air 
when that is needed. For both casements can be thrown 
open, while only half the glass area, where there are sashes, 
can at the utmost be opened wide. There is another com- 
paratively recent revival which deserves high commenda- 
tion, z.e. the square cast-lead stack-pipe with its cistern- 
head, ears, shoes, &c. Of course, in many cases, the all- 
important question of cost effectually prevents its use, 
though there is, no doubt, a good deal of money thrown 
away in other accessories to the buildings of minor import- 
ance to the stack-pipes. A glance through the illustrated 
catalogues of the big iron-founders who supply builders will 
show that cast-iron stack-pipes and their accessories are very 
often quite needlessly pretentious and overlaid with ornament. 
A modern substitute for lead, and one better in appearance 
than cast-iron, and not needing paint, is galvanised iron. 
While on the subject of iron, there was an idea a few 
years since that its extended use would ultimately lead to a 
new or Victorian style of architecture. There are probably 
very few people now who are sanguine enough to believe in 
such a consummation. Though the employment of iron in 
various ways in building and for engineering purposes is 
constantly increasing, as in that gigantic skeleton which is 
so often reared long before the flesh, viz. the brickwork and 
masonry, is commenced, this is all put snugly out of view 
afterwards, so is constructional only. Again, in our new 
metropolitan bridges over the Thames, which have from 
time to time to be supplied in consequence of the growing 
population of this big city, there is a general consensus of 
opinion that from an artistic point of view those of iron or 
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principally of that material are a failure. The new grey 
granite bridge at Putney is universally considered very 
successful, but of course the worst of it is the great 
cost. A sign of the times is the agreement of the 
authorities to take counsel with a special committee of the 
Institute of Architects on this important question. It 
is arranged that Vauxhall Bridge will shortly be taken 
down and renewed. Now, although this is’ one of the 
older and less pretentious style of bridges, where iron is 
more or less employed in the construction, the design is 
certainly better in every respect than any of those modern 
ones wholly or partly of iron. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that the new structure will be carried out in granite, the 
extra expense notwithstanding. Should it happily be so, 
then may it well be said, “The Old Paths, where is the 
Good Way.” ‘There is nothing but to praise where metol- 
work is legitimately used in a building for decorative 
purposes, in such a manner as was the case in Italy during 
the Middle Ages of the Renaissance. This is a revival to 
be welcomed, such as the use of bronze sculpture in a new 
bank in Bishopsgate Street Within, nearly opposite Thread- 
needle Street. In other instances massive ornamental 
bronze doors with sculpture have been lately employed in 
important public edifices. 

The plan of the Hotel Cecil, three sides, in the main, of a 
‘quadrangle, is an excellent one, and it is kelieved this is 
the only example of such in London. The raised beds of 
flowers in it, with substantial stone dwarf walls around 
them, and the fountain, remind one somewhat of the old 
‘inn courtyards, only necessarily on a much larger scale 
in this case. 

Turning to ecclesiastical architecture, the title of 
these articles can well be applied to it during the last 
century or more. The mistake, however, which was 
made at the beginning of the Gothic revival has been 
for some time discovered. For what was very suitable in 
plan for the ritual of the Roman Church was not so for 
that of the English Church. Therefore some diversion of 
“The Old Paths” had to be arranged for, and has been 
successfully accomplished by our architects. In the design 
of the reredos, a welcome departure has been made from 
the hackneyed type of three gables behind the altar, the 
central one higher than those at the sides, and other com- 
positions of a commonplace character. Instead, there has 
been either a return to the wood triptych with painted 
panels or to a composition of the type of the altar-screen. 
Moreover, stone, alabaster or marble is not necessarily em- 
ployed, as oak is brought into requisition with gilding and 
colour sometimes. 

Some twenty-five years since or so there was an idea 
among somevarchitects that it was the correct thing for the 
pipes of an organ to tell their own tale, so to speak, and 
that any ornamental woodwork above the console was a 
superfluity. In some instances no wood was used, but only 
some slight ornamental ironwork. But what a change of 
taste now! Oak cases with carving of an elaborate descrip- 
tion are very frequently employed, and it is happily but rarely 
that the design of the case is made by any one other than 
an architect, who, of course, has to be sure that he arranges 
all in such a manner as to suit the instrument. 

In painted glass there has also been a closer return to 
the later Medizeval types, with a larger employment of white 
(so-called) glass. But the drawing is good, and. no artist 
would wish it to be otherwise. 

The writer, in conclusion, trusts that he has satisfactorily 
given “chapter and verse” for his various arguments, and 
to have proved it is far better in many instances to keep to 
“The Old Paths,” unless there is a sufficiently good reason 
to deviate from, without losing sight of, them. 


The Burns Exhibition will be opened in the Fine Arts 
Institute, Glasgow, on July 21 by Lord Rosebery. Many relics 
of the poet will be seen. From a descendant of his brother in 
Dublin the committee have obtained the “Big Ha’ Bible,” 
mentioned in the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” two copies of the 
1786 Kilmarnock edition, the original manuscripts of the 
“Jolly Beggars” and that of “ Scots wha hae,” the -death-bed 
letter and various others, together with the poet’s watch, the 
kid gloves which he wore on the occasion of the funeral of the 
Earl of Glencairn, his whip, spurs, &c., also.a curious leathern 
needle-holder in the form of an envelope. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE,* 


VERY American is bound to remember all that 
Emerson has said about the absurdity of the young 
citizen and freeman loading himself with the formulas and 
precedents of some old mouldering nation, in the hope that 
his mind under the weight might become more active. To 
have Europe and antiquity on the brain appeared to the 
Sage of Concord to be more dangerous than an attack of 
hydrocephalus. “I can dive to the primeval world,” he 
said, ‘in myself, as well as grope for it in catacombs and 
among the broken reliefs and torsos of ruined villas.” And 
he maintained it was easy, by putting ourselves in the circum- 
stances of the original builders, to ‘invent anew the Orders 
and the ornaments of architecture.” But what appears 
trivial and child’s play to philosophers is hard to realise by 
the hands of men. The Americans may ignore the past in 
many things, but for their architecture they have to be as 
imitative as any European. in a worn-out city who is not 
even competent to imagine all that the word “ progress ” 
signifies. In engineering structures they are true to their 
own notion of their destiny, and they pay no respect to the 
injunctions of the Whitehall Board of Trade about the 
strains to which iron and steel are to be subjected. In 
architecture they have not devised a new moulding. 
Considering what are the aspirations of Americans, it is 
melancholy to read what Professor HaMLIN has to say about 
architecture in the United States. We do not refer to work 
of the eighteenth century or of the greater part of the present 
century, but of what has followed the “ Artistic Awakening,” 
that is, between 1870 and the present time, or a quarter of 
acentury. Professor HAMLIN tells us how “an extraordinary 
expansion of travel to Europe began to disseminate the 
seeds of artistic culture throughout the country.” It would be 
considered absurd for the great corn-growers to seek seeds in 
Egyptian tombs, and to some genuine Americans it may 
appear no less odd to seek models of building abroad. We 
read also how “the personal influence of two men, trained 
in the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, was especially felt,” in 
other words, Hunt and RicHARDSON were seed importers. 
Another influence was the Philadelphia Exhibition of 
1876. The Professor says of it :—‘ Here for the first time 
the American people were brought into contact in their 
own land with the products of European and Oriental art. 
It was to them an artistic revelation, whose results were 
prompt and far-reaching. Beginning first in the domain of 
industrial and decorative art, its stimulating influence 
rapidly extended to painting and architecture, and with 
permanent consequences. American students began to 
throng the centres of Old World art.” The Professor of 
Mechanics or Civil Engineering in Columbia College 
would not, we imagine, assess the benefits derived from 
the exhibition by the men he represented in ianguage of 
that sort. He would be able to show that the 
objects seen only incited native ingenuity to surpass 


them, and that many useful and most profitable 
“notion” were the results. What has been the gain 
to American architecture? The answer is given :—“ For the 


most part the works of the last twenty years show a more or 
less judicious eclecticism, the choice of style being deter- 
mined partly by the person and training of the designer, . 
partly by the nature of the building.” RicHARDSON’s 
Romanesque medleys are cited as ‘admirable rather for the 
strong individuality of their designer than on account of the 
historic style he employed,” which means of course that 
his system of using big blocks of rock ashlar instead of 
smooth blocks, arches with deep voussoirs when no weight 
was to be carried, groups of several pillars where one was 
sufficient and a general topsy-turveydom of details is more 
logical than the original practice of the Romanesque artists. 
Other men have jumbled Renaissance examples with no 
less license :— 


A wide eclecticism prevails, the works of the same architect often 
varying from the gayest Francis J. designs in domestic architecture, or 
free adaptations of Quattrocento details for theatres and street archi- 
tecture, to the most formal classicism in colossal exhibition buildings, 
museums, libraries and the Jike. Meanwhile there are many more or 
less successful ventures in other historic styles applied to public and 


* A Text Book of the History of Architecture. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M., Adjunct Profes-or of Architecture in the School of 
Mines, Columbia Coilege. New York, Londcn and Bombay: 
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private edifices. Underlying this apparent confusion, almost anarchy 
in the use of historic styles, the careful observer may detect certain 
tendencies crystallising into definite form. New materials and methods 
of construction, increased attention to detail, a growing sense of monu- 
mental requirements, even the development of the elevator as a substi- 
tute for the great staircase, are leaving their mark on the planning, the 
propcrtions and the artistic composition of American buildings, 
errespective of the styles used. The artis with us in astate of transition, 
and open to criticism in many respects; but it appears to be full of 
life and promise for the future. 


We have no wish to undervalue American experiments, 
and there is too much English work in progress of an 
inferior and nondescript class to permit us to assume 
superiority over our kinsmen. But it is allowable to suggest 
that the crystallising of the tendencies is not always success- 
ful. On the page containing the Professor’s sanguine 
criticism is a view of a newspaper office with many storeys. 
Thin piers are carried through four of them, and circular 
heads are turned over the bays. Evidently what is sug- 
gested is a modernisation of a Medizval window, but it is 
not remembered that a church window was never supposed 
to be a screen to a series of floors, of which the beams are 
reduced to a minimum in order that they may not minimise 
the effect of the composition. Neither in literature nor in 
art can eclecticism be followed with advantage. Works of 
either class should resemble organisms and possess unity, and 
to attempt to use the characteristics of several architectural 
styles is as vain an effort as to combine the parts of different 
animals. We know that the advantages of eclecticism were 
the constant theme of Sir JosHua REYNOLDs, and it might 
be supposed from his “ Discourses” that the CARRACCI were 
his idols. But he prudently avoided an imitation of any of 
their works in his paintings, and, indeed, if he followed his 
own teaching his pictures would not realise the sums which 
are now common in the auction-rooms. 

There was only one man who could claim to have used 
eclecticism properly, namely, GorTHE. He made use of 
every system, and he was declared to be a pagan, a 
pantheist, an infidel, a christian mystic, and so on. They 
enabled him to project himself into various ages, and to 
cease for a time to write as a German. But among his 
manifold writings there is no amalgamation of systems ; he 
could always at will resume his own character, and become 
the man of science, the realist, and the exponent of his age. 
His example is worth emulation. There is no reason why 
an American or other modern architect should not 
endeavour to rival Romanesque, or Gothic, or Renaissance 
examples, that is, of course, if he have the extraordinary 
versatility which will enable him to attempt more than one 
style. But in proportion as he has mastered a style he will 
be loyal to it, and he will never degrade it by attempting to 
introduce anything which is foreign and incongrvous. 

For a long time we suppose eclec icism is destined to 
control American building, and it has, in ‘consequence, 
exerted much influence on the pages of Professor HAMLIN’s 
“History.” He starts by saying that “‘No primitive method 
of building was ever developed into genuine architecture 
except by contact with some existing civilisation of which 
it appropriated the spirit, the processes and the forms,” and 
the purpose of his book is to explain the appropriation as if 
it were an universal law. ‘‘Nothing can you steal,” said 
Timon of Athens to the bandits, ‘but thieves do lose it,” 
and from Carnac to Chicago the words are applicable to 
architectural forms. Thus, when speaking of some survivals 
of early work at Carnac, Professor HAMLIN says :—‘‘It is 
probable that the whole architectural system of the new 
empire was based on models developed in the age we are 
considering, that the use of multiplied columns of various 
types, and the building of temples of complex plan, adorned 
with colossal statues, obelisks and painted reliefs, were 
perfectly understood and practised in this period. But the 
works it produced have perished, having been most 
probably demolished to make way for the more sumptuous 
edifices of later times.” 

It is a rather sweeping conclusion in the case of 
Carnac, but there are more grounds for suggesting appro- 
priation in later cases. Professor Hamutn does not allow 


any resemblance with an earlier style to be passed over 


when describing styles, and it is well to have the relations 
of different periods clearly understood. Thus, when speak- 
ing of Chaldean remains, he calls attention to “a system 
of long narrow panels, recalling the decoration of certain 


Egyptian tombs and_ sarcophagi, and suggesting the 
Egyptian models through some as yet unknown channel.” 
The Persians are said to have combined “the Egyptian 
system of interior columns with details borrowed from 
Egyptian art, and suggestions derived most probably from 
the general use in Persia and Central Asia of wooden posts 
or columns as intermediate supports.” As for the Hebrews, 
they are said to have “borrowed from the art of every 
people with whom they had relations, so _ that 
we encounter, in the few extant remains of their 
architecture, Egyptian, Assyrian, Phoenician, Greek, 
Roman and _  Syro-Byzantine features, but nothing 
like an independent national style,’ and some of 
the great tombs at Jerusalem are described as ‘“‘ debased 
imitations of Jate Greek work of the third or second 
century B.c.” All this is plain speaking, and it is better to 
have the truth placed before students than to have ancient 
architecture surrounded with mystery for the purpose of 
enhancing the value of modern architectural practice, how- 
ever commonplace. Professor Ham Lin’s book will clear 
away much which was accepted as mysterious in ‘‘ Almighty 
Architecture,” and on that account it is well adapted for a 
go ahead people who are not overburdened with reverence. 

It would be wrong to suppose that the volume consists 
only of efforts to trace appropriations. Professor HAMLIN 
describes and criticises typical buildings of every style, and 
he furnishes a guide to authorities for those who are not 
satisfied with the extent of the information he supplies. 
He is always outspoken and avoids stereotyped judgments. 
Although the subject of architectural history might be con- 
sidered as exhausted, there is a surprising amount of fresh- 
ness in the pages, and the volume can be read with interest 
from beginning to end. Many illustrations are also intro- 
duced in the pages, most of them being photographic repro- 
ductions, which have all the clearness that characterises 
American work. 


THE KELVIN JUBILEE. 


HE celebration of the jubilee of Lord Kelvin as Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow was 
commenced on Monday night, when a conversazione was held in 
the college buildings, Gilmore Hill, Glasgow. Distinguished 
visitors from all parts of the world were present. The com- 
pany were received by the members of thé senate of the 
University and the Lord Provost and magistrates. Lord and 
Lady Kelvin were seated on a dais in the spacious Bute Hall, 
and received the congratulations of the numerous guests. 
There was an exhibition of Lord Kelvin’s principal inventions 
in various departments of applied science. 

In the course of the evening about 100 telegrams were 
received by Lord Kelvin from different parts of the world by 
the Eastern, the Anglo-American and the Commercial Cables 
companies, each of which had recorders in operation in the 
upper hall of the library. The messages, as they were received, 
were posted on a board in the hall. The jubilee arrangements 
committee despatched the following telegram over the Anglo- 
American system, via Newfoundland, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Jacksonville (Florida), 
New York and Newfoundland to Lord Kelvin :—“By the 
Atlantic cable, which represents your unrivalled combination of 
scientific genius and practical skill, the Glasgow jubilee com- 
mittee send you their warmest congratulations.” The message 
occupied 7} minutes in transmission. Lord Kelvin’s reply 
ran :—“ The cable companies have beaten Ariel by half a 
minute. Warmest thanks to the Glasgow University jubilee 
committee.” 
the same route. 

The Viceroy of India telegraphed from Simla :—“I offer 
congratulations and desire to join with the University of 
Glasgow in celebrating your fifty years of service. We in 
India, thanks to your labours, constantly feel closer to friends 
at home.” 

From Bloemfontein the following telegram was received :— 
“ The President of the Orange Free State, in the name of many 
Staters who have either directly or indirectly profited by Lord 
Kelvin’s magnificent services to science, desires to offer his 
hearty congratulations to Lord Kelvin on the celebration of his 
professional jubilee.” . 

Earl Grey telegraphed from Bulawayo :-—“ I tender you the 
hearty congratulations of Rhodesia, and hope you may have 
many happy years before you in a life which has been and is 
invaluable to science.” 

Sir James Sivewright, Commissioner of Public Works, Cape 
Colony, telegraphed :—‘‘ Glasgow honours herself as much as 


Lord Kelvin by celebrating the jubilee of one of her noblest ~ 


sons. On behalf of the Cape Colony I desire to tender our 


The reply occupied four minutes in traversing — 
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tribute ‘of admiration and gratitude to one of the greatest 
masters of science of the nineteenth century.” 

The Postmaster-General and Commissioner of Telegraphs, 
New Zealand, telegraphed from Wellington :—“ On the jubilee 
of your professorship I offer my congratulations from this 
remote end of the submarine cable to you whose name is in- 
separably connected with submarine telegraphy.” 

The Californian Academy of Sciences telegraphed to the 
Lord Provost, sending “Greetings to your noble city, con- 
gratulations to your great University, and a tribute of respect 
to Scotland’s most distinguished citizen, Lord Kelvin.” To this 
the Lord Provost, Sir James Bell, replied :—“ On behalf of the 
University and city of Glasgow I gratefully thank you for your 
congratulations to our noble citizen, which I have gladly con- 
veyed.” 

Sir John Robinson, Premier of Natal, telegraphed from 
Pietermaritzburg :—“ In the name of the colony and of all your 
Jordship’s many admirers and old pupils therein, I beg to 
add my most sincere congratulations with the rest of the 
civilised world upon the jubilee of your professional life, which 
has been so fruitful, splendid, and of such beneficent service to 
wnankind and to all who live or travel upon these shores.” 

-Lord Glasgow telegraphed from Wellington, New Zealand:— 
“Warmest congratulations your professional jubilee, in which 
my guest, Professor George Forbes, F.R.S., most cordially 
joins.” 

The Governor of Heng Kong telegraphed :—“ Hearty con- 
gratulations jubilee professorship ; notable achievements cause 
science.” 

The following message was sent by Lord Kelvin to General 
Eckert, president of the Western Union, New York :—“ Pray 
accept my sincere thanks to yourself and staff for your great 
-kindness and assistance. The messages you have transmitted 
to me have given very great pleasure to the whole assembly.” 

In the course of the evening Lord Kelvin sent a telegram to 
Mr. James Graves, Valentia Island, who replied :—‘ Most 
pleased to be congratulated by yourself as an actual comrade of 
mine on the Great Eastern, 1865.” 

On Tuesday a letter was received from the secretary of the 
Prince of Wales congratulating Lord Kelvin, and expressing 
regret that, owing to long-formed engagements, His Royal 
Highness was unable to be present. Several addresses from 
universities and other learned bodies were read. 

In the evening Lord Kelvin was entertained at a banquet 
by the Corporation and UniversitySof Glasgow. Before pro- 
posing his lordship’s health the Lord Provost read a message 
of congratulation from the Queen. 

Lord Kelvin, in responding, said :—I thank you with my 
whole heart for your kindness to me this evening. You have 
come here to commemorate the jubilee ot my University pro- 
fessorship ; and I am deeply sensible of the warm sympathy 
with which you have received the kind expressions of the Lord 
Provost regarding myself in his review of my fifty years’ ser- 
vice, and his most friendly appreciation of practical results 
which have come from my scientific work. I might perhaps 
tightly feel pride in knowing that the University and city of 
Glasgow have joined in conferring on me the great honour of 
-holding this jubilee, and that so many friends, and so many 
distinguished men, friends and comrade day labourers in science, 
have come from near and far toassist in its celebration, and that 
congratulations and good wishes have poured in on me by letter 
and telegram from all parts of the world. 1 do feel profoundly 
grateful. But when I think how infinitely little is all that I 
have done I cannot feel pride; I only see the great kindness 
of my scientific comrades, and of all my friends in crediting me 
for so much. One word characterises the most strenuous of 
the efforts for the advancement of science that I have made 
perseveringly during fifty-five years; that word is failure. I 
know no more of electric and magnetic force or of the relation 
‘between ether, electricity and ponderable matter, or of chemical 
affinity, than I knew and tried to teach my students of natural 
philosophy fifty years ago in my first session as professor. 
Something of sadness must come of failure, but in the 
pursuit of science inborn necessity to make the effort 
vybrings with it much of the certaminis gaudia, and 
saves the naturalist from being wholly miserable, perhaps 
even allows him to be fairly happy in his daily 
work. And what splendid compensations for philosophical 
failures we have had in the admirable discoveries. by observation 
and experiment on the properties of matter and in the ex- 
cuisitely beneficent applications of science to the use of man- 
kind with which these fifty years have so abounded. You, my 
Lord Provost, have remarked that I have had the good fortune 
to remain for fifty years in one post. I cordially reply that for 
me they have been happy years. I cannot forget that the 
-happiness of Glasgow University, both for students and 
professors, is largely due to the friendly and genial city 
of Glasgow in which it lives. To live among friends is 
the primary essential of happiness, and that, my memory 
tells me, we, inhabitants of the University, have enjoyed 
since I first came to live in it in 1832, sixty-four years 
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ago. And when friendly neighbours confer material bene- 
fits, such as the citizens. of Glasgow have conferred on 
their University, in so largely helping to give it its present 
beautiful site and buildings, the debt of happiness due to them 
is notably increased. I do not forget the charms of the old 
college in the High Street and Vennel. Indeed, I remember 
well when in 1839 the old natural philosophy classroom and 
apparatus room (no physical laboratory then) was almost an 
earthly paradise to my youthful mind. And the old College 
Green, with the ideal memories of Rashleigh and Francis 
Osbaldistone, and their duel, created for it by Sir Walter Scott, 
was attractive and refreshing to the end. But density of 
smoke and of crowded population in the adjoining lanes 
increased, and pleasantness, healthiness, and convenience of 
the old college, both for students and professors, diminished 
year by year. If, my Lord Provost, your predecessors 
of the Town Council, and the citizens of Glasgow, and 
well-wishers all over the world, and the Government, 
and the great railway company that has taken the old college, 
had not given us our new college, I do not believe that attrac- 
tions elsewhere would have taken me away from the old 
college ; but I do say that the fifty years of professorship which 
I have enjoyed would have been less bright and happy, and I 
believe also less effective in respect to scientific work than they 
have been with the great advantages with which the University 
of Glasgow has been endowed since its migration from the 
High Street. My Lord Provost, I ask you to communicate to 
your colleagues of the Town Council my warmest thanks for 
their great kindness to me in joining to celebrate this jubilee. 
Your Excellency, my lords and gentlemen, I thank you all for 
the kind manner in which you have received the toast of my 
health proposed by the Lord Provost, and for your presence 
this evening to express your good wishes for myself. 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE. 


i ens following is the syllabus of competitions for drawings 
and designs just issued by the Dundee Institute of Archi- 
tecture, Science and Art :— 

Best freehand sketchbook of architectural subjects from: 
existing buildings, not less than six pages, in pencil only. Size 
of page not larger than ro inches by 7 inches—not copied from 
any drawing. 

Best measured drawing or drawings of any architectural 
subject, containing plan, elevation and section to 4-inch scale, 
and detail of a part to 1-12th full size. Measurement books to 
be lodged. Size, 21 inches by 14 inches, with 4-inch margins 
or mounts. 

Best original design for a pediment with sculpture, in pencil 
or monochrome. Size of drawing, 26 inches by 13 inches, on 
imperial mounts. Scale, 1 inch to a foot. 

Best modelled or carved architrave, 7 inches by 2} inches, 
corner-piece showing mitre. Total size of work, 13 inches by 
13 inches. AG 

Best outline drawing, from an antique subject in the Dundee 
Art Museum of Casts. Size of work, 22 inches by 14 inches, 
with 4-inch margins or mounts. 

Best design of interior glass door and over-door for a town 
hall, in any style, elevation and section to scale of 1 inch to 
1 foot—shaded or coloured. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


CCORDING tto the annual report of the Council the 

number of members is 137, as compared with 129 last 

year ; the number of fellows is 56, associates 28, students 38, 
honorary members 15. 

During the session six ordinary meetings and one general 
meeting were held, at which papers were read by Mr. R. Ann- 
ing Bell on “The Training of Workers in the Applied Arts,” 
by Mr. Guy Dawber on ‘Some Thoughts on Old Furniture,” 
by Mr. Charles G. Errington on “ Mouldings, Features and 
Ornaments (Medizval),” by Mr. H. Longden on “ Some Works 
of the late Mr. Sedding,’ and by Mr. Thos. L.* Miller’ on 
“Application of Electricity in Lighting and Power Purposes.” 

The Council would like to specially refer to the papers read 
by Mr. Dawber and Mr. Longden, who came down from London 
at the special invitation of the Council, and it was satisfactory 
to find that both these meetings were specially well attended. 

The Council have had several important subjects before 
them during the last session, notably the Northern Hospital 
competition and the alteration to the building regulations by 
the Corporation. 

The Council regret the loss of one of its past presidents, 
Mr. Henry Sumners. 

During the past year conditions were issued for a measured 
drawing competition, the subject being a feature of some build- 
ing, such as a porch, doorway, screen, &c. The competition 
was divided into two classes, viz. :—(a) For students who had 
served less than three years’ articles ; (4) for students who had 
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elected during the year, while 36 have been lost by death’or 
resignation. This shows a net decrease of 12, and brings the 
total number of members to 772. Ten new libraries have joined 
the list of subscribers, which now amounts to 127, with the five 
public libraries to 132. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
that Lord Leighton would be especially missed in his capacity 
of trustee of the British Museum, where in matters of art his 
advice ‘was almost implicitly taken. Other losses in the course: 
ofthe year were Sir William Stewart, once Minister at Athens, 
and Lord Bath, a Trustee of the British Museum. The death 
of Dr. Middleton was a serious loss to art, for he was a man of 
wide culture and extensive knowledge not only of ancient but of 
Medizeval art. With a membership of 772 the Society had no. 
occasion for anxiety at a small temporary decline in numbers. 

Professor Butcher, in seconding the motion, observed that 
wherever there was a vigorous intellectual life there was an 
increase of Hellenic study, which might be taken as the 
measure and mark of advancement in other departments of 
knowledge. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. Cecil Smith, in a short account of archzeological 
research during the past year, said that the most important 
result was the discovery by the French at Delphi ofa singularly 
beautiful piece of sculpture of the date of Hieron of Syracuse. 
The work represented a quadriga, and there was a figure of a. 
youth in an almost perfect state with the eyes clearly marked. 
The French had also done admirable work in the department. 
of Byzantine art ; the Germans had been engaged at Priene,, 
the Austrians at Ephesus, and a young American student at 
considerable risk had obtained an interesting inscription from. 
the Parthenon of the date of about 60 A.D. 

The election of officers of the Society followed, and a vote. 
of thanks was passed to the Chairman. 


served more than three years’ articles. A prize of two guineas 
was offered by the Council for the best set of drawings sub- 
mitted in each competition. ; 

The committee regret that the students did not respond in 
the way that was expected, only one set of drawings being sub- 
mitted, and these were not considered to be of sufficient merit 
to deserve a prize. 

The library committee report that no new books have been 
purchased and that no use has been made of the rooms for 
students’ meetings during the past session ; nor has the read- 
ing-room been used to the extent that the committee had 
hoped. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


4 Bisa annual meeting of the Hellenic Society was held on 
Monday. Sir E. Maunde Thompson presided. 

The Chairman expressed regret at the absence, from what 
he found was somewhat serious indisposition, of Professor 
Jebb, the president of the Society, who was to have taken the 
chair. 

Mr. G. A. Macmillan then read the Council’s report, in the 
course of which it was said :—The Council have again to report 
a session of useful work and steady prosperity without any very 
striking incident. The publication of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies is still the main outcome of the Society’s efforts, and, 
under the able guidance of the editorial committee, maintains 
an honourable place among periodicals of its class. The 
Society has to regret the loss of some important members by 
death, and special mention is due to Lord Leighton, who had 
from the outset shown a warm interest in the Society’s work, 
and to Dr. Henry Middleton, who died a few days ago, and who 
was one of the earliest members of the Society. Members will 
be glad to learn that the British School at Athens, to which the 
Society has long been a subscriber, has now been placed upon a 
more satisfactory financial basis, and has done some excellent 
work during the past season. The number of well-equipped 
students has been fully up to the average, and important exca- 
vations have been carried on in the island of Melos and for the 
first time in Athens itself, on the supposed site of the ancient 
Kynosarges. A full account of the results will, as usual, be 
given next month to the annual meeting of subscribers to the 
school. The council have in the course of the year voted grants 
of 507. to Mr. W. R. Paton towards some proposed excavations 
in the neighbourhood of Budrum, and of 30/7. to Mr. W. J. 
Woodhouse, a former student of the British School at Athens, 
towards additional illustrations for a work on the topography of 
Etolia, which is to be published by the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press. The council have during the past few 
months devoted special attention to the library with a view to 
improving the arrangements for its custody and management. 
New bookshelves have been provided, and the books are 
being rearranged in a more systematic way. Dr. Holden, 
to whom the Society is much indebted for his valuable ser- 
vices as honorary librarian, has felt obliged to resign 
the post on account of ill-health, but the council have 
been fortunate enough to secure in his place the help of Mr. 
Arthur Smith, of the British Museum, who has long been an 
active member of the library committee. Miss Hughes, the 
assistant librarian, has also resigned her post, the increasing 
pressure of her duties for the Royal Asiatic Society rendering 
it impossible for her to give sufficient attention to the care of a 
second library. In her stead the council have appointed Miss 
Fanny Johnson, formerly head mistress of the Bolton High 
School for Girls, who is at present giving the whole of her time 
to the work. At the same time, as the funds available for the 
purchase of books are not large, it has been thought well to 
send to members during the past week a circular appealing for 
donations of suitable books or pamphlets. The treasurer’s 
accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of 915/. (if we 
include 30/. refunded by Mr. Hogarth out of the grant of 100/. 
made last year for excavations in Alexandria), against 91o/. 
during the financial year 1894-95. The receipts from sub- 
scriptions, including arrears, amount to 717/., against 
6927. The receipts from life compositions amount to 
63/., against s0/, and receip's from libraries and for 
the purchase of back volumes to:117/, against 122/, a 
decrease of 5/. Receipts from other sources of ordinary 
income show no material alteration. Since the entrance-fee 
was imposed in January 1894 about 75/. has been received from 
this source—a very substantial addition to the Society’s income. 
In the matter of ordinary expenditure, amounting to 6214, 
against 730/. in the previous year, the stationery, printing and 
postage account is 46/. The expenditure on the library has 
been 39/., against 96/. in the preceding year. The cost of the 
Journal, vol. xv., parts i. and ii, has amounted to 394/. The 
annual grant of 100/. to the British School at Athens has been 
made, and a balance was carried forward at the end of the 
financial year of 339/. 165. 11d., against 169/. 7s. 6d. at the close 
of the preceding year. Twerty-fovr new members have been 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


od Pitt annual meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects 

and Surveyors took place on the 13th inst., when a large 
number visited Wentworth House, by special arrangement. The 
party drove through Ecclesfield and Chapeltown, and through 
the park to Wentworth, where luncheon was provided at the. 
Rockingham Arms. Among those present were Mr. C. 
Hadfield (president), Mr. C. J. Innocent (hon. secretary), Mr.. 
E. M. Gibbs, Mr. B. Bagshawe, Mr. T. H. Waterhouse, J.P-,, 
Messrs. T. Winder, C. B. Flockton, J. R. Wigfull, T. Firth, 
A. H. Holland, W. F. Hemsoll, J. Smith, J. T. Cook, C. F. 
Longden, J. Norton, C. F. Innocent, W. Potts, T. Myles, C. M. 
Hadfield, H. Dawson, W. J. Beall, S. L. Chipling, 5S. Gibson, 
F. W. Chapman, J. C. A. Teather, A. Mayser, E. C. Skill, 
F. W. Brook-Greaves and others. The exterior of the beautiful 
seat of the Fitzwilliams was first carefully examined, and then 
the party had the opportunity of seeing the interior in a way 
which is not permitted to ordinary visitors. Not only were the 
state apartments open to the deliberate examination of 
the party, but the private apartments were thrown open, 
and their architectural design, furniture and pictures ex- 
plained and appreciated. It was very much to the point 
that the plans and detail drawings of the various parts of the 
building were produced for the use of the party and explained 
by Mr. W. Dickie, the clerk of works, who has been resident 
at Wentworth, with charge of the works, for thirty-three years, 
and who, with the assistance of his son, Mr. George Dickie, 
explained the plans and buildings to the members of the Society, 
so that the works of Inigo Jones, Tunnicliff, Setrington, 
Flitcroft and Carr could be traced and separately commented 
upon. The cellars were also visited, and the hospitality of the 
noble house was duly appreciated. The gardens were visited, 
then the celebrated stables for eighty horses, the carriage 
houses and the famous riding-school were seen. The new 
church, built at a cost of about 25,000/., from the designs of 
Mr. J. L. Pearson, was very much admired. The Mausoleum, 
with its famous sculpture by Nollekens, was taken on the way 
home, the agent, Mr. Talbot, having kindly given orders that 
the park, with all its gates, should be open to the party. 


PRIORY CHURCH, RUGELEY. 


A pate blessing and laying of the first stone of the néw Roman 

Catholic priory church at Hawkesyard, near Rugeley, 
took place on the 12th inst., the ceremony being performed by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Birmingham, the Right Rev. 
Edward Ilsley, D.D. Hawkesyard is a spacious property, 
consisting of hall, park and several hundred acres of land, 
formerly the residence of the late Mr. J. Spode. Some years. 
ago it became vested in the Dominican Order, to which it was 
presented through the, generosity of the late owner and his. 
niece (Miss Helen Gulson). The church and priory about to 
be erected [are to be a centre for the theological studies of the 
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younger members of the Order in England, while the existing 
mansion, so soon as the new priory is sufficiently advanced for 
the community to remove to it, will be converted into a college 
for boys, an establishment of the kind now situate at Hinckley, in 
Leicestershire, being transferred thereto. The style of the new 
church is to be fifteenth century, or. perpendicular Gothic, the 
building consisting of a large nave without aisles—a collegiate 
chapel in plan. The internal dimensions will be :—Length, 
120 feet; width, 30 feet; height, to the springing of roof, 
4o feet ; and extreme height to underside and ridge, 58 feet. 
It will be divided into nine bays, each of which, with two 
exceptions, to be occupied by lofty three-light traceried windows, 
while at the west end will be a large seven-light traceried 
window. The building will be divided into three portions, the 
space set apart for the congregation, another for the choir stalls, 
and another for the sanctuary. In the last bay but one, on 
either side of the west end, will be richly screened openings 
into two chantry chapels, each containing an altar, two other 
altars being on either side of the choir. The roof will be of 
an elaborate character, of the kind known as hammer-beam. 
Externally the work will be of an imposing kind, a large and 
rich doorway being beneath the west window. Penkridge 
Stone is the material proposed to be used. The church, in 
short, will form part of a large scheme, and will eventually 
form one of the four sides of a quadrangle and cloister. The 
architect is Mr. E. Goldie, of Kensington. 


CITY AND GUILDS GF LONDON INSTITUTE. 


aA CONVERSAZIONE of the City and Guilds of London 

Institute, which was largely attended, was held on Friday 
evening at the City and Guilds Central Technical College in 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington. Lord Halsbury (chairman 
of the Council) and Lady Halsbury received the guests, who num- 
bered close upon 2,000, in the library of the college. There were 
also present Sir Frederick Abel (chairman of the executive com- 
mittee), Sir Frederick Bramwell, Sir Owen Roberts, Sir Walter 
Prideaux, Mr, John Watney (honorary secretary) and Professors 
W. C. Unwin, Armstrong, Ayrton and Henrici. Music was 
provided bya vocal and instrumental concert by students of the 

college and their friends and by the National Hungarian Band, 
but as the conversazione was arranged with the object of show- 
ing the Governors and the public what work is done at the 
college, the chief attraction of the evening was the work- 
shops and laboratories which were all in full work, demon- 
Strations being given by the staff and many of the senior 
students, the instruments and apparatus used being those 
employed in the everyday work of the college. The engineer- 
ing shops, to mention but one department, are wonderfully well 
fitted up, and much attention was paid to some lathes made by 
the students, and a vertical 100-ton testing machine arranged 
for tension, compression and transverse tests, by means of 
which during the evening tests were made on the tenacity of 
‘steel and iron. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE members of the Northern Architectural Association 
held their annual excursion on the 13th inst., the places 
visited being Haggerston Castle and Holy Island. The party 
left the Newcastle Central Station by the express train. On 
arrival at Beal the members were met by conveyances which 
took them to Haggerston Castle. The new drive is a most 
delightful one, and in the course of afew years, when the young 
trees which Mr. C. J. Leyland, the owner of Haggerston, has 
had planted are fully developed, it will be difficult to equal it in 
the North of England. At the castle Mr. Leonard Frost, on 
behalf of Mr. Leyland, met the visitors and accorded to thema 
hearty welcome. Haggerston Castle was formerly the home of 
the family from whom it took its name, but about thirty years 
ago it passed into the hands of Captain Leyland, and subse- 
quently to its present owner. A visit of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation was the more interesting because of the important addi- 
tions and alterations which are being made at the castle, and 
which were commenced nearly four years ago, and are not 
expected to be completed for another two years. The architect 
is Mr. R. Norman Shaw, London, and the contractor, Mr. 
_ Walter Scott, Newcastle. The building is in the English 
Renaissance style, and is built of stone quarried locally. 
‘The additions which are being carried out consist of a circular 
entrance hall, 35 feet in diameter, leading to a spacious groined 
corridor, at the end of which is a large glazed corridor 
connecting a high tower with the main building. The tower 
will have a smoke-room at the base, water tanks in the middle, 
an observatory on the fourth floor, and a flat above. Returning 
to the main building the large hall will be a magnificent room. 
The screen is of Denwick stone arches, faced with Irish green 
columns, thetop forming a spacious balcony for an orchestra. The 
hall will be fitted with a French springing floor and a fixed 


margin, and the walls are to be panelled in walnut. In addition, 
there are new servants’-halls, kitchens, &c., and a spacious 
billiard-room, with a sunk panelled and coved ceiling 
springing off the oak wall panelling. The dining-room and 
library floors are to be splendidly treated with Rhondona 
marble pilasters, with Hopton wood bases, and the centre 
staircase will be a very elaborate one. An open court, which is 
to be decorated with flowers, is also a feature of the castle as 
re-constructed. Having spent considerable time in the castle, 
the party drove to Holy Island. The walls of the old Norman 
church are of a hard but coarse sandstone of a dark reddish 
colour, and it is of this stone that almost the whole of the abbey 
is built. The lower part of the walls of the north transept, the 
north side of the nave in one or two places, and the lower 
portion of the west wall of the choir, on the south side, are, 
however, pieces of masonry of a different character, and inferior 
to the Norman work. It is supposed that this inferior walling 
was part of a former church, and was left when the Norman 
building was set out. The ruin is a picturesque one. 


KING ARTHUR’S COVE AND THE 
ALFRISTON CLERGY HOUSE. 


N appeal is made by the National Trust for Places of 
. Historic Interest or Natural Beauty for securing to the 
nation two objects of interest at comparatively small cost. 


1. Barras Head, King Arthurs Cove. 

This headland, on the Cornish coast, forms the north side 
of King Arthur’s Cove, and immediately faces Tintagel Castle. 
It comprises about 14 acres. In September last it came into 
the market, and was bought by the Earl of Wharncliffe (who 
owns the adjoining property) for the purpose of preserving it 
from being built upon. The Earl of Wharncliffe has now very 
kindly offered to allow the National Trust to become possessors 
of the headland for the sum given for it. 

It is thought that to be able thus to secure for the nation the 
most beautiful vantage-point whence the old Cornish stronghold 
so celebrated in Arthurian legend can be seen, and to preserve 
it for ever in its wild, romantic beauty, unspoiled and unbuilt 
upon, must commend itself to all lovers of English history and 
literature. 


2. Pre-Reformation Clergy House at Alfriston, Sussex. 

This very interesting relic of the Middle Ages, situate in a 
secluded Sussex village at the foot of the South Downs, has 
been made over to the “National Trust” by the vicar (the 
Rev. F. W. Beynon) and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
the nominal sum of 1o/. The building is one both of interest 
and of beauty, and is much visited by persons staying at 
Eastbourne and Seaford, both within a drive. It is attributed 
to the fourteenth century, and is constructed on an oak framing, 
the interstices being filled in with “wattle and dab.” The 
central hall is open to the roof, with large cambered tie-beams 
and moulded king-posts. 

' If the building .is to be saved from ruin by exposure to 
weather it needs dn: immediate expenditure upon it. The 
“Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings” has been 
good enough to report on what is needed for the preservation 
of the premises, and all that is done will be done under their 
advice, so that the original features of the building will be care- 
fully preserved. Unavoidable delays in getting the transfer 
effected have unfortunately exposed the building to the action 
of the weather sadly long, and it is most important to put the, 
work necessary for its preservation in hand at once. ~ 

The greater. part of the building is occupied. by an old hall 
which, when restored, the committee of the Trust propose 
should be used for library or village purposes and as a place 
open to the public on proper conditions. 

At one end are rooms which may be occupied by a care- 
taker, and it is thought that arrangements may be made which 
will enable the building when once put in repair to be main- 
tained free of cost. 

The Society earnestly appeals to those interested in its work 
to contribute funds for both or either of the above objects. The 
total sum required is 855/., of which 1oo/. has already been 
promised. Donations may be paid to Miss Octavia Hill, 190 
Marylebone Road, N.W.; or to the treasurer (Miss Harriot 
Yorke), at the offices of the Trust, 1 Great College Street, 
Westminster ; and cheques should be crossed “ The National 
Provincial Bank of England.” 


The Statue of the late Earl Granville in the central hall of 
the Houses of Parliament was unveiled on the 11th inst. by 
Lord Kimberley. Mr. Thorneycroft has represented the Earl 
in evening dress wearing the ribbon and order of the Garter, 
standing beside a table, upon which rests his left hand, and 
from which falls in folds his peer’s robe. In his right. hand he 
holds a scroll. . is 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir the Sheffield oculist’s discovery of a new malady of the 
eyes, which is described in the Medical Press, can be con- 
firmed, “ skying” cannot be too much abandoned. Some 
visitors to the Royal Academy exhibitions, having no faith 
in the hanging committees, on principle make it a rule to 
begin with a study of the upper strata of pictures. It 
appears that in performing so benevolent an act they strain 
the muscles by which the eyeball is turned and the 
elevators of the upper eyelids. To most people the 
looking upwards for any length of time is disagreeable, as 
travellers abroad can testify, and it must require early 
training to enable any adult to enjoy a series of ceiling 
paintings. It is proposed to tilt pictures which have to be 
placed in elevated positions in order to relieve the eyes. 
Better still would be the erection of galleries with sufficient 
wall-space to obviate skying. But what is to be done with 
elaborate friezes which are painted on vertical planes? . 


Tue three divisions of the United Kingdom have 
reason to join in the celebration of Lord KELvin’s jubilee. 
By birth he is an Irishman, and by training a Scotsman, but 
England gave him the opportunities which enabled him to 
revolutionise more than one branch of science by utilising 
his inventions on the largest scale. In that way he 
resembled JamES Watt, whose name is also associated 
with the old college buildings in the High Street of 
Glassow as well as with the classes of natural philosophy 
held there, for the repairer of scientific apparatus became a 
potentate in England. Warr was not officially connected 
with teaching, otherwise it would have been still harder 
for him to persuade practical men of the value of his inven- 
tion, for in the last century professors were supposed 


to be conversant with theory alone. In the early 
years when WiLt1amM THomson§ officiated in the 
University the prejudices against professors had not 


entirely vanished. It was, therefore, no small ability 
which could have enabled speculators to trust so much 
to his advice in the laying of the Atlantic cable, 
although it was opposed to the recommendations of many 
other men of science. His mirror galvanometer, spark 
recorder and syphon recorder, automatic current sender 
have rendered invaluable aid to telegraphists, and electro- 
meters, balances and other apparatus have subdued elec- 
tricity to be weighed and measured. His compass is no 
less useful to mariners. The simplest of all his inventions, 
his most ingenious tap, has such extraordinary merit, that 
even the jerry-builders have come to believe in it. It is 
remarkable that so much work should be produced in the 
intervals which the duties of an onerous professorship allow. 
Among productive men, Lord KELvin is one of the most 
productive, and all classes from the QUEEN to the humblest 
student of science have with reason taken pride in achieve- 
ments which reflect honour on the country. 


Tuer late Mr. JoHN H. MIDDLETON was no more than 
three years Art Director at the South Kensington Museum, 
and as the strict economy which now prevails there is an 
obstacle to enterprise, he was unable to prove his capacity 
for enriching the collections. But he accomplished so 
much excellent work as an investigator, lecturer and writer 
his melancholy death will excite much regret. Although 
educated mainly in England, Mr. MIDDLETON might be said 
to have been trained on the German and French systems 
for producing conservators of museums and professors of 
archeology and esthetics. He was born in 1847, and 
from his inclinations he was supposed to be likely to 
become a competent architect. Ancient art as exemplified 
in Rome was, however, more attractive to him than com- 
missions. His volumes on “Ancient Rome” and “ Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome” demonstrated that he was the 
equal of Mr. ParKER in knowledge, and was more systematic 
in his descriptions and conclusions. Not many years ago, for 
aman of his calibre there was no place in England, but 
fortunately times have changed. The Slade Professorship 
at Cambridge, the Directorship of the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
and the office he held at South Kensington were evidence 
of a substantial appreciation of knowledge in England. 
There was also a demand in periodicals for such articles as 
he was able to write. But for the position he attained 
unlimited knowledge was demanded. As an _ official 


me 


authority, he was expected to be able to solve all problems 
relating to art and archeology, and to hold his own with 
specialists elsewhere. The hard study required naturally 
led to insomnia and other nervine troubles. At one time 
he found ease from injections of morphia, and like many 
other men and women, thenceforth he became the slave 
of that merciless drug. A physician’s recommendation to 
abandon it made him so perplexed, it was not surprising 
that he employed much larger doses than were prescribed, 
and ended his life by misadventure. Mr. MtppLETON, in 
thus paying a heavy penalty for his position, has won for 
himself a place among the martyrs to science, who are not 
the less numerous in our days although learning is no 
longer punished by authority. 


ON to-morrow the annual excursion of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association of St. Andrews will take place. 
It may not be generally known in England how much still 
remains to reward the study of the architect and the 
archzeologist in a city which was formerly the ecclesiastical 
capital ot Scotland, and contains the oldest university. 
Among other objects it is arranged to visit is the West 
Port, which, in spite of renovation, is still a good specimen 


of an old Scottish gateway. The parish church contains a ~ 


few pillars and arches belonging tc the fifteenth- century 
building, which was rebuilt at the close of the last century. 
The Priory was founded about the middle of the twelfth 
century, but until the Marquis of But began to dig out 
the buried walls and pillars in 1893, not a trace of the 
building on the north side of the cloister garth was 
visible, and very little of that on the west side. The 


excavations and restoration, so far as they have gone, - 


are exceedingly interesting. The removal of the brick 
walls—which for gardening purposes had been built 
against the walls ot the cathedral—has shown the pro- 
cessional doors, one of which has very rich mould- 
ings. Of the cathedral, which was consecrated in 1318, 
there still remain the east gable, part of the west gable 
with rich mouldings and an octagonal turret, the south wall 
of the nave, part of the walls of the south transept, part of 
several of the clustered columns of the chancel, and a 
number of the bases of the pillars of the nave. St. Rule’s 
tower and chapel are usually assigned to the first 
half of the twelfth century, but many architects 
believe they are considerably older. The walls are thin, 
many of the stones almost cubes, and the three 
large arches approach the horseshoe in form. The 
Castle, or Episcopal Palace, originally built about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, has been frequently 
demolished and rebuilt. Most of the present front dates 
from about 1555 ; but there are several notable fragments 
of the earlier buildings, including a segment of the wall 
(15 feet thick) of a massive round tower. Other features 
are the bottle-dungeon, draw-well and rock-hewn passage. 
In the Museum are many fragments of Celtic crosses, a 
magnificent sarcophagus with hunting. scene and delicately 
interlaced work, JOHN KNox’s pulpit, &c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


WALL DECORATION. 


WEST DEAN PARK, SINGLETON, NEAR CHICHESTER. 
BILLIARD-ROOM COSY CORNER. 


NE of our views this week is from West Dean, 
Chichester, the house of Mr. W. D. Jamrs. The 


portion of the room shown formsa dais to the billiard-room. — 


It is 18 inches above the latter, an arcade with seats making 
a division between the higher sitting-room and the lower 
portion with the billiard-table, in the panelled ceiling of 
which top-lighting is arranged. We have before given views 
of the oak staircase, also of the walnut panelled dining- 
room. In this building the flint walls of fifty years ago 
have been retair.ed, but the house, which consisted of long 
passages and comparatively small rooms, has been metamor- 
phosed, floors and partitions being removed, making way 
for the spacious hall and other rooms which we have 
illustrated before. This work is by Messrs. ERNEST GEORGE 
& PETO. 
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Firchitectural Hntiquities of 
ormanody. 


Palace of Busfice af 2touen. 


fFHE building here figured was from its foundation 
devoted to the purpose of the administration of justice, 
and, notwithstanding the many mutilations to which 
it has at different times been exposed, it still remains 
an interesting and in the city of Rouen almost a 
unique specimen of the sumptuous architectural taste of the 
age in which it was erected. 

Down to as Jate a period as the year 1499, there existed in 
Normandy no stationary court of judicature, but the execution 
of the laws was confided to an ambulatory tribunal, established, 
according to the chroniclers, by Rollo himself, and known by 
the name of the Exchequer. The sittings of this Norman 
exchequer were commonly held twice a year, in spring and 
autmun, after the manner of the ancient parliaments of the 
French kings, the places of session depending upon the pleasure 
of the sovereign, or being determined in general, like the 
English Aula Regia, by his presence. The inconveniences 
attendant upon such a mode of administering justice became 
of course the more heavily felt in proportion as the country 
increased in population and civilisation. Accordingly the 
states-general of the province, assembled in the last year of 
the fifteenth century under the presidency of the Cardinal 
dAmboise, petitioned Louis XII., who was then upon the 
throne, to appoint in the metropolis of the duchy a permanent 
judicature, in the same manner as had been previously done in 
others of the principal cities of the realm. . The king was 
graciously pleased to accede to their request, and by the words 
of the royal edict, not only was the Exchequer rendered per- 
manent in the good city of Rouen, but permission was also 
granted to the members to hold their sittings in the great hall 
of the castle till such time as a suitable place should be prepared 
for their reception. ‘ 

It was on this occasion that the Palace of Justice was built ; 
- a piece of ground was selected for the purpose that had been 
‘known by the name of the Jews’ Close from the time when 
Philip Augustus expelled the children of Israel from France, 
and the foundations of the new structure were laid within a few 
months after the obtaining of the royal sanction. The progress, 
however, of the work was not commensurate in point of rapidity 
with the haste with which it was undertaken ; even in 1506 the 
labours were not brought to a conclusion, though in that year 
the Exchequer was installed by the king in person with great 
pomp in the new palace. The sitting will long be memorable 
in the Norman annals not only as being the first, but as having 
been selected by the sovereign as an opportunity for bestowing 
various important favours upon the city and duchy. 

The palace in its present state is composed of three distinct 
buildings, erected at different times, and forming collectively 
three sides of a parallelogram, whose fourth side is merely a 
wall, The court thus enclosed is spacious. One of these 
buildings, the front in the plate, goes by the name of the Salle 
des Procureurs. Its erection was six years anterior to that of 
the right-hand building, more properly called the Palace of 
Justice, and the object in raising it was, according to the edict 
of the bailiff upon the occasion, to serve as an exchange to the 
merchants, and put a stop to the impious practice of assembling, 
even upon feast days, in the cathedral for purposes of business. 
At a subsequent time this hall was added to the Palace of 
Justice, and there was then built to it a chapel now destroyed, 
in which mass was regularly celebrated twice a year—upon the 
anniversary of the feast of St. Martin, the day of the meeting 
of parliament, and upon Ascension Day. The service on the 
first of these days went by the name of “La messe rouge,” 
because the members always attended in their scarlet robes ; 
on the second and more important occasion it was called “La 
messe de la fierte,’ being performed in commemoration of the 
deliverance of the prisoner, by virtue of the privilege of St. 
Romain. The exterior of the Salle des Procureurs is com- 
paratively simple. The most highly-decorated part of it is the 
gable, which is flanked by two octangular turrets ornamented 
with crocketed pinnacles and flying buttresses. Within it con- 
sists of a noble hall, 160 French feet in length and 50 in width, 
with a coved roof of timber, plain and bold, and destitute either 
of the open tie-beams and arches or the knotwork and cross- 
timber that usually adorn the old English roofs. Below the 
hall is a prison. 

The southern building, erected exclusively for the sittings of 
the Exchequer, is far more sumptuous in its decorations both 
within and without. The lucarne windows may even vie with 
those in the house in the Place de la Pucelle. Those below 
them find almost exact counterparts in the chateau at Fontaine- 
le-Henri, also figured in this series. To use the language of | 


Justa; et vous Rots, soyes justes. 


the French critics, this front, which is more than 200 feet in 
width, “est décorée de tout ce que l’architecture de ce temps- 
la présente de plus délicat et de plus riche.” The oriel or 
tower of enriched workmanship, which by projecting into the 
court breaks the uniformity of the elevation, is perhaps the 
part that more than any other merits such encomium. But it 
is only half the front that has been allowed to continue in its 
original state ; the other half has been degraded by alterations 
or stripped of its ornaments. The room in which the parlia- 
ment formerly met, and which is now employed for the trial of 
criminal causes, still remains comparatively uninjured. Its 
ceiling of oak, nearly as black as ebony, divided into numerous 
compartments and covered with a profusion of carving and of 
gilt ornaments, not only affords a gorgeous example of the taste 
of the time, but immediately strikes the stranger as well suited 


‘to the dignity of the purpose to which the apartment was 


appropriated. But the open-work bosses of this ceiling are 
gone, as are the doors enriched with sculpture and the ancient 
chimney and the escutcheons charged with sacred devices and 
the great painting, by which before the Revolution witnesses 
were made to swear.* 

The building that fronts the Salle des Procureurs, and 
forms the third side of the court, was not erected till after the 
year 1700. Its front is an imitation of the Ionic order, a style 
which harmonises so ill with the rest of the quadrangle as to 
produce an unfavourable effect. An accident which happened 
to the woodwork of the upper part of this front on April 1,. 
1812, unfortunately involved the destruction of a painting held 
in the highest estimation—the representation of Jupiter hurling 
his thunderbolts at Vice, executed by Jouvenet, upon the ceiling 
of an apartment. called La seconde chambre des enquétes. 
Jouvenet, who commonly passes under the name of the Michel 
Angelo of France, was born at Rouen in 1664, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Fontenelle and the great Corneille, forms the trium- 
virate of which the city has most reason to feel proud. The 
painting in the Palace of Justice was regarded as one of the 
happiest efforts of his pencil, and was not less remarkable for 
having been executed with his left hand after a paralytic stroke 
had deprived him of the use of the other. 


LORD KELVIN. 


HE Glasgow Herald of Monday contained the following 
important article on the career of the Professor of 
Natural Philosophy :— 

Two years ago Lord Kelvin was the recipient of warm con- 
gratulations on the occasion of the completion of his seventieth 
year, and now he is in the unique position of having filled the 
chair of natural philosophy in the University of Glasgow for 
half a century. Thus it is that distinguished men of science 
from far and near are here to-day to do him honour at the 
important functions which have been arranged to celebrate in 
a becoming manner the occurrence of his professorial jubilee. 


* Upon this subject Mr. Turner is in error. It appears, from his. 
Tour in Normandy, i. p. 193, that he was informed that the painting 
now actually over the judges’ bench is the same by which it was 
originally customary to take the oath, but M. Jolimont, who is 
unquestionably better authority, states the contrary in the following 
note :—‘‘ Le tableau, sur lequel on faisait jurer les témoins, et qui 
avait pres de douze pieds d’élévation, consistait en trois portions ou 
bandes horizontales réunies dans un grand cadre sculpté 4 la maniére 
du temps. La premiere, et la plus élevée, présentait quatre écussons 
aux armes de France, parsemés de fleurs de lis d’or; celle du milieu 
offrait, sous cing arcades en ogives avec fleurons, un Christ entre la 
Vierge et saint Jean, et les quatre Evangelistes ; au-dessous, un Moyse, 
et les tables de la loi: il existait encore au moment de Ja Révolution ; 
on l’a remplacé, au mois de janvier 1816, par un autre, d’environ quatre 
pieds de hauteur, donné (dit Vinscription moderne mise au bas) par 
Louis XII. a l’Echiquier, lorsqu’il l’établit au palais. Ce second 
tableau, recueilli pendant la Revolution par les soins de M. Gouel, 
graveur, et dont il a bien voulu faire homniage 4 la Cour royale (voir, 
ace sujet, le Journal de Rouen, du 30 janvier 1816), est composé de 
deux parties : lune renferme un Christ entre saint Jean et la Vierge ; 
autre, en forme de couronnement, présente deux figures 4 mi-corps, 
avec des légendes ; mais ces deux parties hétérogénes ne sont que deux 
fragmens ajustés ensemble. Le premier, qui représente le Christ, est 
évidemment la portion qui remplissait une des cing arcades du grand 
tableau dont nous venons de parler, et l’autre est une partie seulement 
du tableau donné par Louis XII., et qui orna, pendant plus de deux 
siécles, le manteau de la belle cheminée de la chambre du Conseil que 
nous citons ci-apres. Les deux figures, aujourd’hui mutilées, étaient 
en pied, et représentaient le Roi Louis XII. et le Cardinal d’Amboise, 
avec ces mots écrits sur Landelettes, que les deux personnages semblent 
s’adresser : Pontifices, agite: Magistrats, agissez |—et vos Reges, dicite 
Ces fragmens de deux tableaux 
différens, réunis avec assez d’art, et qui paraissent étre seuls échappés 
a la destruction, sont encore fort curieux, et l’on doit savoir gré 4 
M. Gouel de leur conservation, et de la générosité avec laquelle il les 
a rendus a leur destination primitive.” 
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The present seems a fitting occasion to place before our readers 
a brief account of his life and work. 

It is a common but erroneous belief that Lord Kelvin—long 
and probably more widely known as Sir William Thomson—is 
a Scotsman. Though originally of Scotch descent, the family 
had for several generations been settled on a small farm near 
Ballynahinch, county Down, Ireland, and it was here that Lord 
Kelvin’s father, James Thomson, was born. Before James had 
reached his “teens” he showed such an extraordinary capacity 
for study and scientific investigation, largely of a mathematical 
nature, that his father was induced to send him to the best 
available school in the neighbourhood. Here he made such 
rapid progress that, while yet a youth, he was promoted to be 
assistant teacher. But the thirst for still higher attainments 
had to be satisfied, and, while not neglecting the means 
of support which continued teaching at Ballynahinch 
during a large part of the year afforded, he for five 
years in the late autumn crossed over to Scotland to spend the 
winter at the University of Glasgow, returning home in spring. 
In those days the facilities for travel to and from the Scotch 
coast were meagre in the extreme, and the ardent student’s 
experiences at sea, and during the long journey on foot between 
the Ayrshire coast, where he was usually landed, and Glasgow, 
were in after days the occasion of much merriment in the 
family circle. After a course of great distinction he graduated 
M.A. in 1812. Towards the end of this period hereceived an im- 
portant appointment in the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast, 
where he subsequently became Professor of Mathematics, and 
in 1829 his alma mater conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of LL.D. Soon after his settlement in Belfast, Professor James 
Thomson married, and there he had a family of eight—five sons 
and three daughters. The eldest son James was born in 1822,and 
William (Lord Kelvin) two years later, June 1824. In 1832 the 
family removed to Glasgow, consequent on the appointment of 
Professor James Thomson to the professorship of mathematics 
in the University, a position which he held till his death in 
1849. He was a most accomplished scholar, and by -his 
students he was lovingly remembered for his great skill as a 
teacher and for his power of exciting in them enthusiasm for 
mathematical study. He.discovered many improved methods 
for the solution of problems in elementary and higher mathe- 
matics, and his mathematical text-books were standard works 
for many years. 

William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) was only eight years: of 
age when the family came to Glasgow in 1832. Like his elder 
brother James, he was educated privately by his father, and in 
November 1834 they both became students of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The matriculation album of the university shows in 
that year the following entry :—‘ Gulielmus Thomson filius natu 
secundus Jacobi Math. Prof. in Academia Glasguensi.” It is 
thus clear that William entered the university at the ex- 
traordinarily early age of ten years and five months, and for 
‘six years thereafter his studies were continued under the able 
direction of his father and in the university classes. It is 
interesting to note that Principal Caird fifty-nine years ago 
was one of his classmates. Before he was eleven years old he 
had gained two class prizes, and he was facile princeps. in 
mathematics, natural philosophy and astronomy. It must 
have been a remarkable spectacle to see young Thomson, 
a_ stripling twelve years old, almost hidden from view 
in the class» benches by his much bigger and _ older 
class fellows, surpassing them all in his ability to solve 
the mathematical problems put by the professor. At the 
close of session 1839-40 he gained the University medal 
for the best essay on “ The Figure of the Earth,” and a year 
later his attendance at Glasgow University classes ended. But 
he did not proceed to graduation. In those days graduation 
was the exception and not the rule. And while numerous 
universities at home and abroad have loaded him with honours, 
he has as yet received no degree (ordinary or honorary) from 
Glasgow University, where he spent his earliest years as a 
distinguished student, and to which he so soon returned ina 
higher capacity to work within its walls—first in the old college 
in High Street for twenty-four years, and subsequently, from 
1870, in the new university on Gilmore Hill—bringing not only 
fame to himself but distinction to his a/ma mater and to the 
city with which his life has been identified. At length, how- 
ever, he is about to be made a graduate of the university, the 
Senate having resolved to confer upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws (LL.D.), an honour which he has already received 
from the Universities of Edinburgh, Cambridge, Dublin, 
Montreal, Bologna and Columbia. 

When _ seventeen years old Thomson proceeded to 
Cambridge University, joining St. Peter's College. He had 
not been long in residence when it became bruited abroad that 

nereé was a young man of the highest capacity, the rising hope 
of men of science, and during his first year he began to publish 
original and most valuable contributions to mathematical and 
‘physical science. But student life at Cambridge need not be 
all hard study, and Thomson wisely joined freely and 


recreations which have for long formed a prominent feature of 
the two ancient Universities of England. Indeed, so success- 
ful was ‘he with the oar that he won the “ Colquhoun” sculls. 
This attention to physical exercise during a period specially 
trying to the constitution of a young man situated as he was 
doubtless accounts for the splendid health he has so long 
enjoyed, and must have materially assisted him in pursuing 
with such untiring vigour and success those great mathematical 
and physical investigations which have contributed so much to 
the sum of human knowledge and to the prosperity of the 
human race, and with which posterity will indissolubly . 
associate his name. 

He had barely reached his majority when his four years’ 
course of study at Cambridge ended, and in the final examina- 
tions among the honours, men he was placed second wrangler. 
He might easily have been first had he cared to give the neces- 
sary time: to the specified subjects of examination, but it has 
been already shown that he preferred to apply his remarkable 
talents during his undergraduate course at Cambridge mainly 
to the investigation of problems of great moment in mathe- 
matical physics, the results cf which on being published fairly 
astonished the learned men of science at home and on the 
Continent. His tutor, Mr. Hopkins, appealed to his father to 
beg him to abandon original work for a time and to devote him- 
self to preparation for the examinations, but though the circum- 
stances must have presented a powerful temptation to take an 
opposite course, his father wisely wrote declining to interfere. 
However, young Thomson shortly afterwards reversed positions 
with the senior wrangler in the more severe ordeal of the com- 
petition for the great Smith’s Prize at Cambridge. Graduating 
B.A. in 1845, he was immediately elected a fellow of his college. 
He at once proceeded to Paris, spending a year in that city 
seeking and obtaining inspiration in experimental work from 
the venerable Biot and the renowned Regnault. Meantime the 
professorship of natural philosophy in his first a/ma mater, 
Glasgow University, had become vacant. Thomson became a _ 
candidate and was successful, and so in 1846, at the early age 
of twenty-two, he occupied one of the most important pro- 
fessorial chairs in Scotland, father and son being thus professors 
in the same university at the same time—a unique, if not un- 
paralleled circumstance. 

It may at first sight seem a matter for wonder and surprise 
that so young a man should have been chosen to fill one of the 
chief University chairs in Scotland, but William Thomson 
had already proved to the scientific world that he must be 
reckoned as one of the most brilliant exponents. of mathe- 
matical and physical science, a man of great parts, learned in 
mathematical lore, and possessing in a high degree the very 
rare faculty of using mathematical facts and figures as a means 
of solving the most intricate problems of natural science. 
When he was only seventeen years of age, as has been stated, 
he began the publication of those original and valuable con- 
tributions to mathematical and physical science which have 
since flowed in a never-ceasing stream from his fertile brain. 
The number, the variety, and the importance (either from a 
scientific or utilitarian point of view) of these publications are 
simply astounding, and it is impossible within the limits of a 
newspaper article to do more than make brief reference to some 
of the principal investigations and inventions, dwelling more 
fully upon those the nature and value of which can be most 
easily appreciated by the reader, for it is practically impossible 
to present in untechnical language the results of perhaps the 
most intricate scientific investigations that have been made in 
our time. 

In the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal 0 
1841 appeared his first research—a defence of the French 
mathematician Fourier, to some of whose mathematical 
methods objection had been taken. A year later Thomson 
published his second investigation in the same journal, It was 
a very remarkable one, and had reference to the mathematical 
theory of heat and electricity. It is interesting now, 54 years 
later, to note that the subject was closely allied to much of his 
subsequent labours, and its selection indicates that his mind 
had, even at that early age, assumed its characteristic bent in 
the direction of applying mathematical rules to physical 
inquiries. Several most important laws of electricity were 
determined by him in this paper, which gave an entirely new 
direction to electrical investigation, and led to the solution 
of many of the fundamental problems of electricity. Further 
epoch-making researches on heat and electricity followed, 
and in 1849, three years after he began his professorial duties 
in Glasgow, the first of a series of papers of extreme importance 
on the dynamical theory of heat was communicated to the — 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. Early in the century the material 
nature of heat had been disproved by Rumford and Davy, but 
their work was unrecognised and practically unknown until in 
1843 Joule actually determined the dynamical equivalent of 
heat, making clear that heat was simply a mode of motion. 
Still men of science clung to their old belief that heat was an 
actual substance, and a few years were still required before the 


enthusiastically in the athletic exercises and other healthful | leaders of science would give their support to views which 
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if adopted, meant a revolution in that branch of science. 
Thomson, though a very young man, was among the first to 
recognise the immense value of Joule’s investigation, and con- 
viction as to the true nature of heat now rapidly spread among 
scientific men. But this conviction necessitated the placing of 
the whole science of thermodynamics on a thoroughly scientific 
basis, and this Professor Thomson proceeded to do in the series 
_of papers above alluded to, showing at the same time the practical 
utility of the science. Of these papers a great authority says, 
“ He gave an elaborate and critical account of the theory, in the 
course of which he supplied a rule of great beauty for calcu- 
lating quantities of usefully-applied heat in the steam engine, 
and determining the most economical conditions of its use.” 
It was at the meeting of the British Association at Oxford in 
1847 that the two great experimenters, Thomson and Joule, 
first met, and thus was begun a lifelong friendship between men 
who in subsequent years did so much valuable work together. 
The actual apparatus used by Joule in his famous research 
may be seen in the physical apparatus-room of the natural 
philosophy department of Glasgow University. 

In the course of his investigations on thermodynamics, 
Professor Thomson made the remarkable discovery of the dis- 
sipation or degradation of energy, announced in 1852—in many 
respects one of the most extraordinary generalisations of 
modern science, and proving the absolute impossibility of 
perpetual motion. Simply stated, the discovery means that in 
every transformation of energy from one form into another 
there is always a loss; that is, the available energy after 
transformation is always less than the original amount. For 
example, the energy of a waterfall may be used to work turbines, 
the mechanical energy of which can be utilised to drive 
dynamos and so produce electric energy. In this double trans- 
formation the natural energy of the waterfall would be greater 
than the energy available from the turbines, and still greater 
than the electric energy produced by the dynamo. In every 
transformation heat is produced, and this heat becomes dis- 
sipated and diffused by radiation and conduction. There is 
thus a tendency in nature for all energy, of whatever kind, to 
gradually assume the form of heat, and so to become equally 
diffused, and if all the energy of the universe were to be con- 
verted into uniformly-diffused heat it would not be available for 
producing mechanical effect. This gradual degradation of 
energy is constantly going on, and in the distant future the 
present state of things must cease to exist unless there be a 
restorative power of which we now know nothing. In pre- 
senting the “ Keith” medal of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
to Professor Thomson a few years later, Sir David Brewster 
said :_“‘ These papers, and others elsewhere published, relate 
principally to the theory of electricity, heat and magnetism, and 
evince a genius for the mathematical treatment of physical 
questions which has not been surpassed, if equalled, by that of 
any living philosopher.” 

But we must pass on to refer to the earliest efforts at ocean 
telegraphy, in which Professor Thomson played a most con- 
spicuous part. In these days the work of making, laying and 
working ocean cables proceeds with such regularity and success 

that we are apt to forget the tremendous difficulties, sometimes 
apparently insurmountable, which faced those who were 
pioneers in the movement, and which were only finally over- 
come thirty years ago when the Atlantic cable of 1866 was laid. 
Experimenting in 1854 on a comparatively short cable, that 
between Harwich and the Hague, Faraday found that the 
electric signals were retarded. Thomson proceeded to in- 
vestigate the matter, and established his now well-known and 
important law of retardation, the “law of squares.” This 
meant that if a signal in a certain cable occupied, say, one 
second in transmission, the signal in a similar cable two or 
three times longer would take not two or three seconds, but those 
numbers multiplied by themselves (2 x 2 = 4,and 3 x 3 =9), or, as is 
said, the squares of those numbers, four seconds or nine 
seconds. About this time a project was brought forward to 
connect Britain and America by cable, but assuming that all 
difficulties as to construction and laying could be solved, the 
law of retardation seemed to present an insuperable obstacle, 
since oceanic telegraphy would be such a slow process that no 
hope could be entertained that the venture would be a com- 
mercial success. Here, again, Professor Thomson, by a true 
understanding of the nature of retardation, was enabled not 
only to devise a method of overcoming the difficulty, but of 
actually making the phenomenon subservient to his purpose. 
In a long Jand-line an electric signal is a “ pulse,” practically in- 
finitely short, and received at the far end a minute fraction of a 
second after it is sent, but in ocean telegraphy the pulse is re- 
placed by a relatively long electric “ wave,” which, at the far end, 
is seen to increase to a maximum, and then gradually die away. 
Professor Thomson invented a very sensitive instrument known 
as the mirror galvanometer, by means of which a second wave 
may be superimposed on the first, and yet both be readable. 
In this way it was not necessary to wait for the completion of a 
signal before sending on the next. . Twenty years later he 


invented a still more delicate and ingenious instrument named ' development has been phenomenal. 
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the siphon recorder, which has replaced the mirror galvano- 
meter in ocean telegraphic work, and is in use for recording 
cable messages all over the world. A new and much improved 
form of the recorder has recently been invented, and a specimen 
of it and of many others of his inventions, the names of which 
are noted in italics in this article, were displayed in the 
upper library hall of the University at the conversazione. 
These well repay close inspection, not only as marvels of the 
brilliant inventor’s design, but also as splendid examples of 
constructive skill in workmanship. All his instruments are 
made at the large workshops of James White in Cambridge 
Street, Glasgow. But to return to the subject of ocean tele- 
graphy. Professor Thomson’s investigations having made 
the Atlantic cable possible, the first line was, after much 
trial and tribulation, laid in 1858, the first message being 
despatched and received by the mirror galvanometer 
orn. August 17. A fortnight later, after several hundred 
messages had been sent through it, the cable was found 
to be incapable of transmitting further telegrams, no 
doubt largely through difficulties and imperfections in connec- 
tion with its submergence. Undismayed by the failure and 
under great discouragements, the promoters during the next 
eight years continued to improve upon the methods of making 
and laying cables, Professor Thomson’s services in this work 
being simply invaluable, and by 1866 the difficulties were all 
overcome. In that year the first permanent Atlantic cable was 
laid, and in addition the 1865 cable, a great part of which had 
been laid and lost, was recovered and completed. On his 
return from this finally successful work, the further develop- 
ments of which enable us now to have on our breakfast table 
every morning information of what is going on at the 
‘extremities ” of the earth, he was, along with others, knighted 
by the Queen, and twenty-six years later, in 1392, he was made 
a Peer, his titlke—Baron Kelvin of Largs—being taken from the 
river which winds round the base of Gilmore Hill, on which the 
university of Glasgow stands. 

Lord Kelvin was for many years an enthusiastic yachtsman, 
and it goes without saying that for a man of his attainments 
and temperament time could not possibly be spent idly on 
board his large sailing yacht La//a Rookh. Of his three de- 
lightful volumes, “ Popular Lectures -and Addresses,” one is 
devoted entirely to nautical subjects, and a perusal of it will 
show how great is the indebtedness to its author of those who 
‘go down to the sea in ships.” All who have been to sea, and 
very many who have never been, are familiar with the expres- 
sion “ Thomson’s Compasses.” ‘These are in use in every ship 
of consequence all over the globe. As a skilful navigator he 
recognised the true nature of the defects of the compasses 
formerly in use on board ship, and set himself the task of in- 
venting a compass which would be as nearly as possible 


perfect. How well he succeeded is matter of common know- 
ledge. His compass was a vast improvement on those then 
in use. Soon it was extensively employed, and though 


at first the Admiralty would have none of it, no other can now 
be seen in British warships. His compass card, Io inches in 
width, with its aluminium rim, 8 steel magnets, silk threads, 
&c., weighs less than half an ounce, or seventeen times lighter 
than the cards of the old compass. His sounding machine 
is another nautical invention of great practical value in the safe 
navigation of ships, especially in fogs or when approaching land 
in thick weather. Formerly soundings were taken by means of 
ropes of known length witha heavy “lead” or sinker attached, 
and owing to the great weight and unwieldiness of the rope and 
of the sinker, and also in large measure to the extreme resist- 
ance which the rough surface of the rope offered to its passage 
through the water, sounding was a most laborious, prolonged 
and frequently unreliable proceeding. In taking “flying” 
soundings, the ship being under way, six men were required to 
haul in the lead from a depth of only fifty or sixty fathoms, even 
with the speed reduced to four or five miles per hour, and 
in deep sea soundings it was also found convenient often 
to leave the sinker at the bottom. Sir William Thomson’s 
invention made sounding easy, expeditious and reliable, and is 
thus a powerful factor in the safe navigation cf ships. With 
his machine a cabin-boy could haul in the lead from a depth 
of 150 fathoms, the vessel going at a good speed all the time ; 
while sounding in water several miles deep the process is com- 
paratively simple and rapid, the sinker being retained. Among 
the chief merits of this new invention are the substitution for 
the rope of a thin pianoforte steel wire, weighing only 1} Ib. 
per 100 fathoms (200 yards), the use of a much lighter sinker 
with a_ self-registering depth-recorder, and an ingeniously- 
arranged frame for the winding and unwinding of the wire. 
Additional examples of Sir William Thomson’s inventions 
connected with the sea are his fde-gauge, tide-predicter and 
harmonic analyser. His scientific researches on the “tides” in 
connection with a British Association committee on that subject 
are of great value. 

The electric-lighting industry may almost be said to be 
the creation of the past eight years, and in that time its 
The necessity of reliable 
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electric measuring instruments was early recognised, and here 
also Lord Kelvin has brought to bear on the subject that mar- 
vellous combination of scientific knowledge and practical skill 
which is so characteristic of him. His fve electric balances, 
including the composite balance, form a group or “chain” of 
instruments for estimating current from a small fraction of an 
ampére (the ampére being the unit of electric current) up to 
many hundreds of ampéres. These instruments are very 
beautiful in design, of extreme sensitiveness and accuracy and 
are used as standards. There is also a chain of instruments, 
known as voltmeters, for indicating electric pressure from thirty 
or forty volts up to 100,000 volts (the volt being the unit of 
electric pressure). There are e/even or twelve different patlerns of 
voltmeters for use by land or sea. The vertical multicellular 
voltmeter, for reading volts from 30 up to 1,500, is a beautiful 
and accurate reading instrument, and is consequently much 
used in electric-lighting concerns where the continuous current 
is employed. The vertical electrostatic voltmeter is equally 
good for continuous or alternate current work, and reads from 
1,000 to 15,000 volts, while the volt balance can carry the read- 
ing of electric pressure up to 100,000 volts. Other voltmeters 
which are very largely used in electric-lighting are the exgzne- 
room voltmeter, large and small dial voltmeters, recording volt- 
meter, and marine voltmeter (for use on board ship), while the 
current instruments, also largely used for electric-lighting pur- 
poses, include ampere gauges, recording ammeter, marine 
ammeter, supply meter and wattmeters. 

Electricity and electrical instruments cannot be departed 
from without a reference to the highly-interesting subject of 
atmospheric electricity, which now and then makes its 
existence known td us in a somewhat forcible and disquiet- 
ing manner in the form of lightning discharges, with their 
accompanying thunderclaps.., The “origin of atmospheric 
electricity” 1s a question which has engaged Lord Kelvin’s 
attention for many years, and a vast amount of research has 
been made in the laboratory and in the open with the view of 
collecting ‘such experimental data as may enable definite 
conclusions to be arrived at. It is a popular delusion that 
great scientific discoveries are the result of a moment of 
happy inspiration or of certain fortunate accidental circum- 
stances. This erroneous impression has been much encouraged 
by the prevalent belief that Sir Isaac Newton was led to his 
discovery of the great law of gravitation in this way ; but the 
fact is that he only reached his conclusions after a long 
train of mathematical calculations, which in their turn 
had been founded on “results accumulated through pro- 
digious toil of practical astronomers” who had gone before 
him. For nearly sixty years Lord Kelvin has been a most 
diligent and persistent seeker after nature's truths. He himself 
has said that his many scientific discoveries and inventions have 
been but the rewards of accurate experimental work, and patient, 
long-continued labour in the minute sifting of numerical results. 
With regard to atmospheric electricity much yet remains to be 
done before final conclusions may be drawn. However, certain 
important broad generalisations have been evolved, and among 
these may be noted the facts that the air in ordinary fine 
weather is practically always electrified ‘ positively,” while in 
wet weather it is charged “negatively.” It is also known 
that falling rain electrifies the air negatively, especially in 
the vicinity of the ground where it: strikes, and that the 
waves of fresh water seas or lakes likewise electrify 
negatively the air with which they come in contact ; while the 
‘waves of salt water in the oceans charge the air positively. 
Lord Kelvin’s portable electrometer is a very ingenious, handy 
and accurate instrument for testing the electrical state of the 
air at any time and place, and his guadrant electrometer, used 
for measuring with extreme accuracy electric pressure from a 
small fraction of a volt up to 20 or 30 volts, is one of his most 
remarkable inventions. The mdrror galvanometer, a specially 
sensitive form of which is known as the as¢atic galvanometer, 
has been referred to already, and his sangent galvanometers for 
reading ampéres.and volts are very serviceable instruments. 
Reference must also be made to the very fine specimen of the 
multicellular voltmeter with quadrant and telescope for use as 
a standard in the Board of Trade electrical laboratory, and also 
to the apparatus for accurately finding the value of the 
Acrizontal component, FH, of the earth's magnetism. Though 
not connected with electricity, Lord Kelvin’s patent water taps 
may be mentioned at this point. They are much used and 
highly appreciated. 

As far back as” 1844, and while he was still a student at 
Cambridge, Lord Kelvin had evidently formed certain definite 
opinions regarding the extremely fascinating questions relating 
to the “age of the earth,” and whether the earth is a fluid mass 
enclosed by a comparatively thin solid crust, or is in the main 
a solid body. It was not, however, till 18 years later, in 1862, 
that he began to publish, first in the “Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh,” of which it may here be said that 
he is now for the third time president, the results of his 
investigations on these subjects, and to the consideration of 
which he has frequently returned in the 34 years that have 


since elapsed. Subsequent papers on the subjects have been 
communicated to various learned societies and to scientific and 
other magazines. The unrivalled combination of high mathe- 
matical skill, keen insight into physical facts and laws, and 
the power of educing further information of the highest 
value from well-planned and carefully-executed experimental 
work in the laboratory, have enabled Lord Kelvin to 
come most confidently to the conclusion that the earth is 
not a mere thin shell with a fluid interior, but is on 
the whole or in great part solid. He also demonstrated 
the erroneousness of the “doctrine of uniformity” held by 
geologists and biologists thirty years ago. This doctrine 
assumed that the earth’s surface and upper crust have been 
nearly as they are at present in temperature and other physical 
qualities during almost illimitable periods of time—millions of 
millions of years. He has also shown that the actual period 
of geological time probably lies between 20,0c0,c00 and 
100,000,000 years. His conclusions caused a great sensation, 
and were for a while vigorously denounced. Repeated attempts 
have been made to refute his results and the methods by which 
they have been arrived at, but to no purpose, and they are now 
generally accepted. In the course of these investigations the 
“origin and age of the sun’s heat” came under review, and 
some interesting calculations were made, from which we 
extract the following :—“‘ Suppose the earth to be suddenly 
stopped by an obstacle in its motion round the sun, it would 
give out suddenly eighty-one times as much heat as the 
sun gives out in a day, and would then begin to fall 
towards the sun, the velocity increasing to such an 
extent that when earth and sun meet in collision such 
a blaze of light and heat would be emitted in the course of a- 
few minutes as would equal that given out by the sun in ninety- 
five years.” Assuming all the planets to follow the supposed 
example of the earth in this respect, the ninety-five would be- 
come something like 46,000. Though nothing definite is known 
as to the origin of the sun’s heat, we can readily appreciate the 
value of the reasoning put forward by Lord Kelvin in favour of 
the view that the sun’s heat had its origin in a coalition of 
smaller bodies to form its present mass. He has also investi- 
gated the question of the diminution of the sun’s heat, and has 
arrived at the conclusion that the sun will be quite capable of 
supporting life on the earth under present conditions for another 
10,000,000 years. 

While the results of elaborate investigations into the 
physical condition and history of the different members of the 
solar system are certain to be received by the general public 
with much interest and appreciation, there are other physical 
inquiries of at least equal importance which from their very 
nature appeal only to the scientific few, but which demand on 
the part of the investigators the very highest qualifications. 
Of such inquiries we may name those referring to the “ con- 
stitution of matter” —the constitution and physical properties 
of “atoms” and “ molecules,’ and of that remarkable medium, 
the luminiferous ether, of whose existence throughout all space 
physicists are wellconvinced. No subject is of higherimport than 
these. They have for centuries engaged the earnest attention of 
the greatest scientific intellects, and of Lord Kelvin it may truly 
be said that they are ever present in his mind. His “ vortex- 
atom” theory is one of the most interesting hypotheses in the 
wide domain of science, and his numerous and learned re- 
searches on all these recondite matters have from time to time 
been communicated to different learned societies. The total 
number of his published papers is very large. Some of these, 
on account of their somewhat popular style of treatment, are 
published in his three volumes, “Popular Lectures and Ad- 
dresses.” Three volumes of his mathematical and physical 
papers, together with the volume on electrostatics and mag- 
netism, are also published. He is joint author with Professor 
Tait of a “ Treatise on Natural Philosophy,” of which two parts 
are published. This monumental work is taken as the basis 
of all other text-books on the subject, and it is a matter for 
exceptional regret that the authors several years ago definitely 
announced the abandonment of further work towards its com- 
pletion. 

In 1884 Lord Kelvin visited America, and there delivered 
by request, at Johns Hopkins University, his famous Baltimore 
lectures on molecular dynamics and the wave theory of light. 
These lectures were attended by learned men from many parts 
of America and Europe, and form one of the most honoured 
incidents in a ‘great career. Their early publication in book 
form is much to be desired. 

The late Sir William Siemens and Lord Kelvin were the 
first to suggest the idea of converting the enormous natural 
energy of Niagara Falls into useful electric energy, and some 
years later a powerful Commission, of which Lord Kelvin was 
named a member, was appointed to consider the best means 
to be adopted for this conversion. A gigantic scheme was 
subsequently formulated, and the system adopted is now in suc- 
cessful operation. In 1890 Lord Kelvin was elected president 
of the Royal Society of London, the highest honour to which any 
British man of science can aspire. He held office for five 
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years. He was President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the Edinburgh meeting in 1871, 
and his predecessor in office and personal friend, the late 
Professor Huxley, whem he had occasion to repeatedly engage 
in memorable scientific controversy, in introducing him con- 
cluded with the words “Gentler knight never broke a lance.” 
Lord Kelvin has been the recipient of many honours. He is a 
-D.C.L. of Oxford, Hon. M.D. of Géttingen, and honorary 
member of scores of other learned societies all over the world, 
and the parchments announcing (often in strange tongues) his 
election to many of these bodies will also be exhibited to-night 
at the conversazione in the University buildings. He is a 
foreign Associate of the French Academy of Sciences, a Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour of France, Commander of 
the Order of Leopold of Belgium, Knight of the Order “ Pour 
le Mérite” of Germany. 

We cannot conclude this brief account of the life and work 
of Lord Kelvin without referring to a subject which is of great 
interest to all of us, and in the discussion of which he has 

occupied a foremost place. We refer to the ‘origin of life” on 
the earth. Darwin and Huxley, as every one knows, favoured 
the view of “the origin of species by natural selection,” while 
Lord Kelvin opposed to this his idea of “design.” Tracing the 
physical history of the earth backwards, he brings us to a “red 
hot melted globe on which no life could exist ; hence when the 
earth was first fit for life there was no living thing on it.” 
Reasoning from observed facts of lava streams cooling and 
solidifying, and of volcanic islands rising from the sea, and yet 
both in a few years found teeming with vegetable and animal 
life, whose beginnings must be accounted for by the transporta- 
tion thither of the necessary seed and ova by the agency of the 
wind or the migration of living creatures, he advances the 
hypothesis that vegetable life originated on the earth through the 
advent of “ moss-grown fragments from the ruin of another world;” 
for we know that every year many thousands of fragments of 
solid substances fall upon the earth from space. He holds 
firmly to the belief that through all space and through all time 
“life proceeds from life and from nothing but life.” At the 
meeting of the British Association at Oxford two years ago the 
Marquis of Salisbury brought his presidential address to a 
close with a quotation from the concluding sentences of Lord 
Kelvin’s address from the same chair at the Edinburgh meeting 
in 1871, and these words form a fitting conclusion to the present 
article. “I have always feit that the hypothesis of natural 
selection does not contain the true theory of evolution, if 
evolution there has been in biology. I feel profoundly con- 
vinced that the argument of design has been greatly too much 
lost sight of in recent zoological speculations. Overpoweringly 
strong proofs of intelligent and benevolent design lie around us, 
and if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical or scientific, turn 
us away from them for a time they come back upon us with 
irresistible force, showing to us through nature the influence of 
a free will and teaching us that all living things depend on one 
everlasting Creator and Ruler.” 
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MEETING of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 

was held in the Ulster Hall, Omagh, on the 8th inst. 

Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., presided. A paper was read by 

Mr. Seaton F. Milligan entitled “Sketch of the History of 
County Tyrone.” He said :— 

Those who are not members of the Antiquarian Society may 
not probably know that provincial meetings of the Society are 
of comparatively recent date. The change was made with a 
view of increasing public interest in Irish history and antiquities, 
in which it has been most successful. Another important object 
aimed at is to gain the co-operation of all classes towards the 
preservation of ancient monuments, which from ignorance and 
want of knowing better are often ruthlessly injured or entirely 
destroyed. In addition it enables the younger members of the 
Society to gain a practical acquaintance of the subject which 
could not be learned from reading. Ours is one of the few 
organisations in Ireland where people of different religions and 
politics can meet on a common platform without dread of 
friction, in itself a most desirable object. 

It is usual at provincial meetings to have papers read on 
subjects of local interest, and as this is the first meeting held 
in Tyrone, it occurred to me when asked to contribute a paper 
that a short sketch of the history of this county would be appro- 
priate from a native of the country, particularly as no special 
history of Tyrone has been written. We have many admirable 
county histories, but none has a more distinguished past record 
than Tyrone. Such a history should be written without 
religious or political bias, giving accurately the historical facts 
as far as they can be ascertained. I hope any remarks I may 
make of some fragmentary portions of this history shall be 
given in an impartial spirit. 

The history of the great family of O’Neill, so long identified 
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with this county, can be traced before the Christian era. The 
ruling families of Ireland kept professional historians, whose 
duty it was to keep an absolutely accurate record of their 
history and genealogy. There were certain families of here- 
ditary historians, who were amply provided for by free grants 
of land, and the penalty of falsifying history was degradation 
from their profession and forfeiture of their land. ‘The land 
was the property of the clan, and the members of the tribe or 
clan elected the chief, who was not always the oldest son of the 
previous ruler, but a brother or near relative of the previous 
chief would be chosen, according to the exigencies of the times. 
Should it be a time of war, and the eldest son a youth unable 
to lead the clan to battle, the most suitable near relative was 
chosen. Hence the necessity of having accurate genealogies. 
There is no country in Europe whose ancient records extend 
further into the past than those of Ireland or where the records 
are of more ancient date or more numerous. 

Tyrone gave birth to the kings of Ulster for a period of fully 
600 years, many of whom were also Ardrighs, or head kings of 
Ireland. Tyrone is the designation of an ancient Insh terri- 
tory, dating from the beginning of the fifth century. It in- 
cluded the whole of the present county, as well as the entire 
of the County Derry, the peninsula of Innishowen, and a large 
part of Armagh, extending from the Blackwater almost to 
Dundalk. This great territory was the tribeland of the Clan 
Cinel Eoghan, and the name Tyrone means county of Eoghan 
(pronounced Owen), one of which clan, in the early part ot the 
eleventh century, when surnames first came into use, took the 
name of O’Neill. It was in the year 1584 or 1585 that Sir John 
Perrot, the Lord Deputy, formed seven counties of Ulster, 
viz. Armagh, Monaghan, Tyrone, Coleraine, Donegal, 
Fermanagh and Cavan. The peninsula of Innishowen was 
taken from Tyrone and added to Tyrconnel, and called 
Donegal. Part of Tyrone, that extended south of the Black- 
water, was added to O’Neillan, and called Armagh. The 
county of Coleraine was the northern part of Tyrone, and called 
O’Cahan’s County, and afterwards, when it was renamed Derry, 
the Barony of Loughinshollin, belonging also to Tyrone, was 
added to it. The remaining part still retains its ancient name 
Tyrone. 

To form a knowledge of the O’Neill family it will be neces- 
sary to go back to the end of the fourth century, though the 
family pedigree, as before stated, can be traced much further 
back. At the end of the fourth century there was.a great king 
ruling in Tara, who was Ardrigh, called Niall of the Nine 
Hostages. He was a great warrior and leader of men, and the 
kings of Alba or Scotland paid him tribute. Some of these 
kings formed the idea they were strong enough to cast off the 
yoke, and they ceased to pay. Niall fitted up a great expedi- 
tion and landed in the West of Scotland. After several decisive 
battles he beat down all opposition and took hostages from 
them for their future good behaviour. On this expedition it is 
generally believed that St. Patrick was brought over amongst 
the captives. Niall changed the name of the country from 
Alba to Scotia, and as Ireland was previously called Scotia, the 
first was to be known as Scotia Minor, and Ireland as Scotia 
Major. Niall afterwards, on the declining power of the 
Romans in Britain, made further incursions into that country, 
also invading Gaul, where he was killed on the banks of the 
Loire by a Leinster prince, who followed from Ireland to 
assassinate him. 

At this time Ireland was divided into five kingdoms— 
Ulster, Leinster, Munster, Connaught and Meath—one of the 
kings of which was elected as Ardrigh, or head king. Niall 
had seven sons, great warriors like himself, who when they 
had reached man’s estate, looked out for territories where they 
could settle on their own account. Connel, known in history 
as Connel Gulban, came North, and conquered the county 
called after himself—Tyrconnel, now Donegal. The youngest 
son, Eoghan, or Owen, conquered the territory called after him 
—Tyr-owen. The eldest son, Laoghaire (pronounced Leary), 
succeeded his father on the throne of Tara, and was king when 
St. Patrick came on his mission to cenvert Ireland. The other 
sons got territories assigned them as chiefs, and were known as 
the Clan Colman, or Southern Hy Niall (or race of Niall), 
whilst the descendants of the two northern brothers were 
known as Northern Hy Niall. The descendants of Connel 
were called the Cinel Connel, and the descendants of Eoghan 
the Cinel Owen. Eoghan resided at Aileach, in Innishowen 
(which also derived its name from him), near Lough Swilly. A 
great many believe that it was at the ancient cashel known as 
the Grinaian, or Greenan, of Aileach, that this residence was 
situated, whilst others believe it was in a townland at the foot 
of this hill, called Elagh, where the permanent residence was. 
It is quite possible both are right, and that in case of war or 
invasion of the territory, the hill fort would be resorted to, 
while the other, on lower ground, would be the habitation in 
peaceful times. On St. Patrick’s first approaching Innishowen, 
the chief Owen, with his principal men and retainers, went 
forth to meet him, embraced Christianity and were baptized. 
St. Patrick laboured for a considerable time in this friendly 
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territory, and before finally departing gave to Owen and his 
posterity his special blessing. 5 

Before the Christian era the seat of sovereignty of the kings 
of Uladh, or Ulster, was at Emania, now called Navan Fort, 
within three miles of the city of Armagh. Here the knights of 
the Red Branch resided; here the great Ulster warrior, 
Cuchullin, was trained at the court of his uncle, King Connor 
MacNessa. They were of the Irian race, and took the name of 
‘the Clan Rory, from a great king who ruled here about 87 B.c. 
About the year 323 there was a great revolution in Ulster, or 
Uladh. Three young men, nephews of the King of Tara, 
formed the idea of attacking the northern kingdom. In this 
they were helped by their uncle, the Ardrigh, who had enmity 
against the King of Uladh, and who hoped as well to get rid of 
three rather troublesome retainers about his court. ‘The mother 
of these, known afterwards as the three Collas, was a Scottish 
princess, and they went to that country to raise an army. In 
this they were successful, and their army was augmented by 
the King of Tara, as well as by all the malcontents of Uladh. 
They then attacked the Clan Rory in a succession of battles, 
lasting over a week, the last of which was fought in Monaghan, 
and ended in the total defeat of the Clan Rory and loss of their 
king and his three sons. All who did not submit to the con- 
querors were driven from their territory, in which they had 
lived for over one thousand years, into Downand Antrim. The 
great Rath of Downpatrick became the seat of their kings 
until after the Battle of Moira, 300 years later. This was the 
greatest social upheaval and transfer of land that had ever 
been in Ireland, and was only equalled after by the Plantation 
of Ulster, when the O’Neills in their turn were driven out. 
The Collas consolidated their kingdom, which was called Oriel, 
and comprised Louth, Armagh, Monaghan and a portion of 
Tyrone. The seat of their kings was at Clogher, now known 
as the Regia, a great earthen fort, situated in Clogher Park. 

About the beginning of the fifth century the two sons of 
Niall, Connel and Eoghan, invaded the North, taking a portion 
of territory from the Collas, and circumscribing the area of the 
Clan Rory in Antrim. In the year 637 a great effort was made 
by a prince of the ancient Clan Rory, called Congal Claen, to 
reconquer his ancient territory. He collected a large army 
from the West of Scotland and from the Isles, and all of his 
own race in Uladh. The result was a great battle called the 
Battle of Moira, which lasted for a period of six days, terrific 
encounters taking place each day, until finally Congal was 
slain and his army was defeated. The Collas on this occasion 
were assisted by the Hy Nialls. After this the Clan Rory 
removed their chief seat to Rathmore, in County Antrim, where 
their great fort may still be seen. After this time the power of 
the Collas decreased, and that of Hy Niall increased. The 
race of Eoghan furnished sixteen Ardrighs, or head kings, to 
Ireland ; the Connalians, or race of Connal, nine; and the 
Clan Colman, or Southern Hy Niall, twenty-three—a total of 
forty-eight head kings of the Hy Nialls. King Malachi, the 
second of the southern branch of the family, was the last 
Ardrigh of the race. Thus for a period of 600 years the Hy 
Niall ruled as kings of Ulster and Ardrighs. If we calculate to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, when Hugh O’Neill 
left Ireland, we have a period of about 1,000 years that they 
ruled the territory of Tyrone. 
surpassed in Ireland by the Clan Rory, whose period of 
sovereignty lasted for 1,400 years—that is, from about 1000 B.C. 
to A.D. 323. 

We can only glance at a few of the most illustrious of the 
northern Hy Nialls race. One of the first who strikes us as a 
great warrior and leader was Niall the Fourth, known as Niall 
Glondhu, or Blacknee. He gave the Danes many severe 
defeats, and made a great final attempt to drive them out of 
their strongltold of Dublin. This was too much for him, and 
he received a great defeat and lost his life at the Battle of 
Rathfarnham about the year 920 A.D. Niall was married to 
his cousin, Princess Gormley, daughter of Flann, king of Tara. 
She had a wonderfully romantic career, was a writer and a 
poet. Niall was succeeded by his son Murtagh, known as 
Murtagh of the Leather Coats. Niall inaugurated his sover- 
eignty by starting, with 1,000 picked men in mid-winter, 
to make a progress through Ireland to collect tribute. He 
made a leather coat or cloak of cowhide for each of his 
soldiers, hence his name. He returned from this expedition 
in safety to his residence, or Palace of Aileach, in Innishowen. 

Up to this time there were no surnames in Ireland, but 
everyone took the name of his father or grandfather for a sur- 
name. From this time the great families of Ireland assumed 
specific surnames. Thus Donnel, the son of this Murtagh, took 
the name of O’Neill, which meant the grandson of Niall, 
already referred to, as O placed before a name means grandson, 
whilst Mac means son. This Donnel was the first O’Neill 
Cathar of the Clan Dalaigh in Tyrconnel, and took the surname of 
O’Donnell because he was grandson of Donnel. Turlough, the 
grandson of Brian Boru, took the name of O’Brien, and was the 
first O’Brien. In Leinster Donough, the son of Murrough, took 
the name of MacMurrough, whose descendant Dermott brought 


This long period was only | 


the Anglo-Normansto Ireland. The MacMahons took theirname 
from Mahon, a descendant of Brian Boru, so that the O’Briens 
and MacMahons, of Munster, are of the same race. In this 
manner all the great clan names of Ireland originated. 

About the year 1258 it was found that the English were 
making headway in Ireland and getting a firmer grip of the 
country. This arose mainly from the fact that there was no 
unity amongst the rulers of Ireland. There was no Ardrigh or 
head king at this time whose influence could weld the native 
forces into a united body to repel the invaders. It was 
arranged that a convention should be held between the 
O’Briens, of Munster, and O’Neills, of Ulster, as to which 
should be elected Ardrigh, and thus have command of the 
Irish forces. They met for this purpose on the banks of the 
Erne, near to where Castlecaldwell now stands. O’Brien came 
attended by the Munster and Connaught chiefs, and O’Neill by 
all the chiefs of the North and a numerous force. As might 
have been expected, men of such ancient and noble lineage 
would not continue meeting in this fashion. O’Neill could 
point to a long line of Ardrighs of his race, the other to Brian 
Boru. They separated without coming to an agreement, thus 
losing the last chance they had for forming a defensive alliance 
for their country. Tadhg O’Brien died in the year following, 
viz. 1260, and O’Neill was killed by John de Courcey at the 
Battle of Downpatrick. Brian O’Neill was the last king of 
Ulster, and after this the O’Neills left Aileach for Dungannon, 
where Donal, son of Brian O’Neill, went to live. 
time forward the O’Neills were only chiefs of Tyrone. It was 
this Donal who brought over Edward Bruce to help to expel 
the Anglo-Normans. 

We must now pass over a few centuries to the time of 
Henry VIII. Con O’Neill, or Con Baccah (the lame) was 
chief of his clan. He was a brave soldier, and made war 
against the English during a great part of his life. He was the 
first O’Neill who paid homage to an English king. When 
Henry II., at the first invasion of Ireland, came to Dublin, 
most of the Irish chiefs submitted to him, but the O’Neills and 
O’Donnels were conspicuous by their absence. . Con was 
induced to visit London, where Henry created him Earl of 
Tyrone, with remainder to his illegitimate son, Ferodach, who 
was created Baron of Dungannon. This title the clan did not 


recognise, and they had good reasons for so doing. The object 


the Tudors had in view during the reigns of Henry and Eliza- 
beth in giving English titles to Irish chiefs was to get control 
of the Irish land. Con O’Neill surrendered his territory to the 
Crown, and received a regrant of it under the Great Seal, and thus 
accepted an English title. He outstepped his proper authority 
in so doing, seeing the land was the property of the clan and 
not of an individual. Henry at this time was at war with 
France, and he wrote to the Lord Deputy, St. Leger, to know 
if he could spare some Irish troops to assist him in that war, 
and inquired as to the character of the Irish as soldiers. St. 
Leger, in reply, wrote a long letter, which is of great interest 
as showing the opinion of the Lord Lieutenant of that day. It 
was altogether in praise of the Irish, as splendid soldiers able 
to endure great hardships without murmur, and that they never 
turned tail upon the enemy. He described the gallowglasses, 
foot soldiers armed with battle-axes and swords, and protected 
partially with armour. He referred next to the horsemen, and 
lastly to the kerne, light foot soldiers, armed with bows and 


spears, without armour, and praised them all, recommending” 


them to Henry as most valuable auxiliaries. 

Shane, son of Con, known as Shane the Proud, was the 
next chief of Tyrone. 
made terms with Elizabeth, he was at war with the English 
almost all his life. Ina battle against the Scots of the Glens 
of Antrim he took prisoner James MacDonnel, their chief. The 
clan offered to pay any ransom Shane would name, but he 
declined to release him, as at this time he was on good terms 
with Elizabeth. 
Corick, near Newtownstewart, until his death. Shane was 
induced to visit London. He was attended by a large body of 


his gallowglasses, special picked men, dréssed in Irish costume, — 
linen vests dyed yellow, and long woollen cloaks, flowing hair 


over their shoulders, armed with battle-axes and skians. These 
Irish troops greatly amazed the citizens of London. Shane 
made a treaty with the Queen, which he kept for a short time, 
in consequence of which he fought against her enemies, the 
Scots of the Glens, and otherwise assisted the Lord Deputy. 
He made an expedition against his kinsmen, the O’Donnels, 
of Tyrconnel, which led to his ruin. O’Donnel almost annihil- 
ated his army, and he barely escaped with his own life. In 
this emergency he made up his mind to give up the English 
alliance and try and make friends with the Scots. For this 
purpose he started, attended by a small retinue to Cushendun, 
where a banquet was given in his honour. When heated 
with wine one of the clan, MacDonnel, stabbed him to 
death in revenge for taking their chief, James MacDonnel, 
prisoner, and not releasing him. He was. hastily buried: 
in an old church; his body was raised a few days ‘after- 
wards, and his head cut off by an Englishman, whom, 


From this — 


Except for a short period when he had 


He imprisoned him at his stronghold at — 
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it is believed, had plotted the murder. It was taken to Dublin 
and a large reward paid for it, as a price had been put on it for 
some time. Shane was proud, impetuous and revengeful. He 
imprisoned his father, Con, in his old age, because he had 
arranged for Mathew or Ferodach to succeed him. He slew 
Mathew as well as his son, Brian. Hugh, and Cormac, the 
other two sons of Mathew, were taken out of the country and 
sent to England by the Lord Deputy, where they were educated 
in the English manner. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


THE JUDGE TESTIMONIAL. 


gigs appeal has been addressed to all who take an interest in 

the opening of the national museums and art galleries for 

assistance towards presenting Mr. Mark H. Judge, architect 
and surveyor, the founder and honorary secretary of, the Sunday 
Society, with some substantial token _of recognition of his 
services. 


It is about thirty years since Mr. Judge became a member | 


of an organisation, one of the objects of which was the Sunday 
opening of museums and art galleries. After a time, however, 
he and some others came to the conclusion that a large amount 
of support would be forthcoming for a society having that 
object alone in view, which support was being withheld from 
the then existing Association ; they, therefore, formed a new 
Society called the Sunday Society, of which the Very Rev. 
Dean Stanley was one of the early presidents. Of this Society 
Mr. Judge was the leading spirit from the first, and was at once 
appointed honorary secretary, which position he has held to the 
presenttime. The duties (discharged for the greater part of the 
period without any paid assistance whatever) have been carried 
out by him with extraordinary zeal. 

The largely personal services rendered by Mr. Judge should 
be specially borne in mind by the public in considering the 
appeal made for their recognition. Obviously such a form 
of active work couid not have been carried out for so many years 
without grave interference with the! claims of a professional 
man, and on due attention to these his: income necessarily 
‘depended. 

The committee feel that the untiring devotion of Mr. Judge 
and his very arduous and on many occasions excessive labour 
on behalf of the Society and the public for nearly thirty years 
in succession ought, by that public who will benefit and are 
already benefiting by his work, to be widely, generally and 
liberally recognised. 


TESSERA. 
A New Style. 


4 big a is, among other art-destroying fallacies, a notion 
now prevalent that architectural styles spring up of them- 
selves, and that if we wait long enough, in process of time a 
new one may grow up, we know not how. A new railway is 
more likely to giow up. Decorative manners and fashions are 
not to be confounded with a new style, still less with a new 
system, such as the two, the only two, that possess constructive 
and decorative unity. Yet even a new fashion does not come 
unsought—witbout search after novelty. Far less can an 
architectural system arise but by an earnest and rightly directed 
search after truth. For 5,000 years have all the nations beyond 
the radius of Greek influence sought a true system of beam 
architecture and never found it. For fifteen centuries did 
Europeans use the arch, and seek a system of arch architecture 
before they found it. For a much longer time have Arabs, 
Turks, Chinese sought the same, and never attained it. For 
twenty centuries did the Italians practise mixed construction, 
and seek a system thereof before they attained it. Let us not 
deceive ourselves ; a style never grew of itself—it never will. 
It must be sought and sought the right way. We may blunder 
on in a wrong path for ever, and get no nearer the goal. A 
new style requires the generalised imitation of nature and of 
many previous styles ; and a new system requires in addition 
to this (as Professor Whewell has remarked) the binding of all 
together by a new principle of unity, clearly understood, agreed 
upon and kept constantly in view. Constructive statics afford 
three such principles—the depressile, the compressile and the 
tensile methods, the beam, the arch, the truss, of which the two 
former have been made the bases of past systems ; the third is 
ours, to be used in the same manner. 


Transparent Marble. 


The firm and brilliant marble, known as phengites, was dis- 
covered in Cappadocia in the age of Nero, and is still to be 
found there ; there are also specimens to be met with both in 
Germany and France, and among ourselves in Derbyshire and 
some other counties, According to Pliny, one of its properties, 
namely, transparence, caused it to be frequently used among 
the ancients in the construction of windows, It bears the 
semblance of a rude irregular mass, very shattery and friable, 
but of a brightness excelling that of most other marbles, and 
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perfectly surpassing them in the quality before alluded to. The 
colour is a rich somewhat yellowish white or pale straw colour ; 
the yellowness is more deeply marked in some places than 
others, producing a kind of cloudy or in some instances veiny 
appearance. It is extremely weak and brittle in the mass, and 
when broken into small pieces may be readily crumbled 
between the fingers into loose flakes of an angular appearance, 
some perfectly so, others complex, irregular or mutilated, and 
all making approaches to a flat shape. The ancients were 
extremely attached to the use of this species of marble in their 
public buildings. It was employed in the construction of Nero’s 
golden house, and the Temple of Fortune, so long and so justly 
celebrated, was entirely built of it. Its distinguishing beauty is 
unquestionably its transparency, from which alone this temple 
was quite light when the doors were shut, although it was built 
without a window and had no other light than was transmitted 
through the stone its walls were built with. Domitian, who, 
towards the end of his life, became extremely suspicious and 
mistrustful of all about him, had a porch or portico, in which he 
was in the constant habit of promenading, enclosed with 
phengites, in order that he might be enabled to perceive what- 
ever was passing withoutside. Pliny says that it was customary 
likewise to construct beehives of this material for the purpose 
of overlooking the work of the bees. 


Tintoretto’s ‘‘ Last Judgment.” 

For versatility and force of imagination no artist as a whole 
exceeds Tintoretto. He can be studied to advantage only in 
Venice, and there with difficulty, owing to the bad condition of 
his pictures, arising somewhat from neglect, but more from the 
imperfection of his materials. As a colourist, as now seen, he 
cannot be classed with Titian. He is dry, harsh and wanting 
in harmony. Like Michel Angelo, also, he sinned from 
impetuosity, seeking rather to strike out his conceptions at one 
effort than to patiently labour for perfection. Hence he 
exhibits the fire, but seldom the completeness of genius. He 
had sufficient power to compose subjects for an army of artists, 
but not the perseverance, like that of Titian, necessary to 
improve material and style. In speaking, therefore, of him his 
conceptions are more referred to than his execution, though 
even that would have been sufficient to immortalise another 
artist. He was often unequal, but never little ; at times over- 
whelming by the grandeur of his thought, and at others, as in 
his “ Paradise” in the Ducal Palace, confounding by extent and 
mere labour. His greatest composition is his Las? Judgment 
in the church of Santa Maria dell’ Orto, an immense picture, 
filled with figures innumerable, and displaying a power over 
human form unexcelled even by Michel Angelo, whom he sur- 
passes in grace. Unlike him, his imagination soars above the 
common idea, Mr. Ruskin has described the spirit of this painting 
for all time. , His words will, I am fearful, soon be all that is 
left to perpetuate the vivid thought of this great artist :—“B 
Tintoretto only has this unimaginable event been grappled wit 
in all its verity, not typically nor symbolically, but as they may 
see it who ‘shall not sleep but be changed.’ Only one tra- 
ditional circumstance he has received with Dante and Michel 
Angelo, the boat of the condemned ; but the impetuosity of his 
mind bursts out even in the adoption of this image—he has not 
stopped at the scowling foreground of the one norat the sweeping 
blow and demon bragging of the other, but seized, Hylas-like, by 
thelimbs, and tearing up the earth in his agony, the victim is dashed 
into his destruction ; nor is it the sluggish Lethe nor the fiery 
lake that bears the cursed vessel, but the oceans of the earth 
and the waters of the firmanent gathered in one white ghastly 
cataract, the river of the wrath of God roaring down into the 
gulf where the world has melted with its fervent heat, choked 
with the ruins of nations, and the limbs of its corpses tossed 
out of its whirling-like water-wheels. Bat-like, out of the holes 
and caverns and shadows of the earth, the bones gather and 
the clay-heaps heave, rattling and adhering into half-kneaded 
anatomies, that crawl and startle and struggle up amid the 
putrid weeds, with the clay clinging to their clotted hair and 
their heavy eyes sealed by the earth darkness, yet like his of 
old who went his way unseeing to Siloam pool, shaking off 
one by one the dreams of his prison-house, hardly hearing 
the clangour of the trumpets of the armies of God, blinded yet 
more as they awoke by the white light of the new heaven, until 
the great vortex of the four winds bears up their bodies to the 
judgment-seat ; the firmament is full of them, a very dust of 
human souls, that drifts and floats and falls into the inter- 
minable inevitable light ; the bright clouds are darkened with 
them as with thick snow, currents of atom-life in the arteries of 
heaven, now soaring up slowly, further and higher and higher 
still, till the eye and the thought can follow no further, borne 
up wingless. by their inward faith and by the angel powers 
invisible, now hurled in countless drifts of horror before the 
breath of their condemnation.” The’ canvas glows with this 
awful scene, a confused and intensified thought, which Mr. 
Ruskin so graphically transfers to his pages ; but to the care- 
less eye it exhibits only dirt, dim forms and faded colours. It 
is to be noticed that Tintoretto, Michel Angelo, and every 
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artist but one, who has painted Ze Last Judgment, places the 
spectator in hell ; Angelico alone lifts him into heaven. This 
distinction forcibly illustrates the loving character of his mind, 
which recoiled even from giving expression to a harsh dogma. 
In all pictures but this, and those imitated from him, damna- 
tion is much more conspicuous than salvation. 


James Gibbs. 


Gibbs was a strict nonjuror ; but such was the mildness of 
his nature, and his general good-will and forbearance to others, 
that he was widely esteemed by good men of all persuasions. 
He was kind, charitable and upright. The fear of interruption 
to study, which matrimony excites in so many studious minds, 
or his inability to maintain a household till the passionate 
hours of youth had flown by, and “all the life of love was 
gone,” kept him single. Though largely employed he was of 
too generous a nature to amass money. He left in all 15,coo/, 
besides many valuable books. His splendid bequest to the 
Ratcliffe Library consisted of 500 valuable volumes, chiefly on 
subjects connected with the arts: I00 or more are upon 
architecture, and they include the best works on the science which 
the world then afforded. He bequeathed 10o/. to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and a similar sum to the Foundling Hospital, and 
forgot none of his personal friends. The portrait of this worthy 
man was painted by Hogarth, and his bust carved in marble by 
Rysbrach. Concerning his talents in architecture much has been 
written ; and there is a disposition among his brethren to place 
him lower in the scale than he deserves. His bitterest enemy, 
however, is Walpole. ‘He proved,” says the noble virtuoso, 
“what has been seen in other arts, that mere mechanic 
knowledge may avoid faults without furnishing beauties ; that 
grace does not depend upon tules ; and that taste is not to be 
learnt. Virgil and Statius had the same number of feet in their 
verses ; and Gibbs knew the proportions of the five orders as 
well as Inigo ; yet the Banqueting Hall is a standard, and no 
one talks of one edifice of Gibbs. In all is wanting that 
harmonious simplicity that speaks a genius—and that is not 
often remarked till it is approved of by one. It is that grace 
and that truth so much meditated, and delivered at once with 
such correctness and ease in the works of the ancients, which 
good sense admires and consecrates, because it corresponds 
with nature. Their small temples and statues, like their 
writings, charm every age by their symmetry and grace, and 
the just measure of what is necessary ; while pyramids and the 
ruins of Persepolis only make the vulgar stare. Gibbs, like 
Vanbrugh, had no aversion to ponderosity, but not being 
endued with much invention, was only regularly heavy. His 
praise was fidelity to rules; his failing, want of grace.” 
Such are Walpole’s words; but the ultimate judgment of 
the world is influenced neither by wit nor by ridicule, by 
exaggerated censures, nor unmerited eulogiums. Kent and 
Burlington, whom Walpole admired and extolled, are now little 
regarded, while Gibbs and Vanbrugh have risen quietly into 
the places of which the malice of criticism had too long de- 
frauded them. ‘Ihe original powers of Gibbs were, however, it 
must be owned, not of a high order. His finished works and 
his unemployed designs—of which there are many in volumes 
and portfolios in the Ratcliffe Library—show a man familiarly 
intimate with the great masters of the art ; who felt what was 
fine, perceived what was majestic, and skilfully used his 
mathematical knowledge in giving strength and elegance to 
architecture. In an age whose highest ambition was to borrow 
wisely from the ancients, it was something to meet with such 
a man as this. 


The Picturesque. 


Picturesque composition may be defined, to speak generally, 
as the art of uniting in one whole a variety of parts, which 
parts may be sought and found among the works of art (though 
in a far less proportion) as well as in the works of nature. 
Objects may likewise be made picturesque ; this, however, is 
hazardous work, and there is no small danger of missing the 
picturesque and falling into the ridiculous. Artificial ruins, for 
example, can seldom be regarded as matters of good taste, and 
when the trick is known, the eye, or rather the imagination 
through the medium of the eye, refuses to recognise therein 
any of the principles of romantic beauty sought to be imparted. 
The great source of picturesque beauty is nature in all her 
original variety and irregular grandeur. We seek it among all 
the ingredients of landscape—trees, rocks, broken grounds, 
woods, rivers, lakes, plains, valleys, mountains and distances. 
These objects in themselves produce infinite variety ; no two 
rocks or trees are exactly the same ; they are varied a second 
time by combination, and almost as much a third time by 
different lights and shades and other aerial effects. Sometimes 
we find among them the exhibition of a whole, but oftener we 
find only beautiful parts. Grandeur or sublimity, unassisted 
cannot elevate an object to the character of picturesque ; how- 
ever grand the mountain or rock may be, it has no claim to 
this epithet, unless its form, its colour, or its accompaniments 
have some degree of beauty. Nothing can be more sublime 
than the ocean ; but, wholly unaccompanied, it has little of the 
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When we talk, therefore, of a sublime object, we 
always understand that it is also beautiful ; and we call it sub- 
lime or beautiful only as the ideas of sublimity or simple 
beauty prevail. But it is not only the form and the composi- 
tion of the objects of landscape which the picturesque eye 
examines ; it connects them with the atmosphere, and seeks 
fcr all those various effects which are produced from that vast 
and wonderful storehouse of nature. Nor is there, in travelling, 
a greater pleasure than when a scene of grandeur bursts unex- 
pectedly on the eye, accompanied with some accidental circum- 
stance of the atmosphere which harmonises with it and gives it 


double value. 
Paolo Ucello. 


The labour bestowed by the Medizevalists on the develop- 
ment of their art is forcibly illustrated by Paolo Ucello, who 
was so zealous in his study of perspective as to shut himself up 
through long winter nights into his fireless studio, despising in 
his passion for this branch of his art, cold, hunger and poverty, 
replying to the remonstrances of his wife, “Anima mea, my 
love ! it you could only understand the delights of perspective.” 
He was.a poor artist because he neglected everything else; but 
his sincerity, and indeed that of all the great masters of this 
epoch, stands in striking contrast with the greedy haste and 
carelessness of later artists, the effects of which were per-’ 
ceptible both on their works and in their characters, “ We 


paint six pictures in a year,” says Vasari a century later, — 


“‘while the earlier masters took six years to one picture.’ 
With such faultiness of execution there existed moral laxity, 
showing that works done in a vain-glorious spirit were fed 
from impure mental sources. Painters had become courtiers, 
intriguants. and even assassins. Guido and Domenichino 
were driven from Naples by the brutal violence of rivals. The 
latter was poisoned, and later, in Rome, Barocci met with 
similar treachery from like jealousy. 


GENERAL. 


Au Exhibition will be opened on August 25 in the build- 
ings of the Royal Dublin Society at Ball’s Bridge, near Dublin, 
of lace, embroidery, wood-carving, metal-work, leather-work 
and designs. 


The Sussex Archeeological Society will celebrate its 


jubilee on July 9 and the two following days. Lewes Priory 
and Castle will be visited on July 10 and described by experts, 
and July 11 will be devoted to Arundel and its neighbourhood, 

The Works Committee of the London School Board pro- 
pose that the armorial bearings of Lord George Hamilton, M.P., 
late chairman of the board, be inserted in one of the upper 
windows of the new board-room, in commemoration of his term 
of office. 

The Erection of municipal buildings in Stirling was dis- 
cussed by the Town Council on Monday. Two sites are under 
consideration, and the decision was postponed for two months. 


The Exhibition of English Medizval paintings and illu-— 


minated manuscripts at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries 
will be closed to-morrow evening, 


M. Corroyer, the French architect, has been promoted to 


the rank of officer of the Legion of Honour. 

Signor Verdi, the composer, has assigned the sum of 
400,000 francs for the erection of a refuge for aged and poor 
musicians and dramatic artists. The plans for the building 
were prepared by Signor Camille Boito, the brother of the 
librettist. A further sum of 800,000 francs will subsequently be 
given by Signor Verdi. 


Mr. C. B. Fowler, architect, has brought out his “ Rambling — 
Sketches from the Old Churches in the Diocese of Llandaff.” — 


The work is dedicated to the Marquis of Bute, as “a noble- 
man who has done much towards preserving our ancient 
buildings.” 


Mr. Batsford will shortly publish a complete facsimile 


reproduction of, Heppelwhite’s rare folio book of furniture 
designs, issued in 1789, and entitled “ The Cabinet Maker and 
Upholsterers’ Guide.” The original book contains 127 engraved 
plates, illustrating: nearly 300 designs for every article of house- 
hold furniture. 

Mr. L. Walden’s painting, Cavadif# Docks, is among the 
pictures purchased by the French Government. 

A Member of the House of Laymen of the Province of 
York has promised to give a sum of 5co/., provided that 4,500/. 
is raised within a. year, towards the erection of the west front 
of the Church House in Great Smith Street, Westminster, 
which will include the permanent hall for the House of Laymen 
to be erected as a memorial of the late Henry Hoare, and 
towards the total cost of which (18,000/.) 3,oco/. has already 
been given or promised. 

™M. Besnard has completed and set up in its place the 
allegorical picture for the chemical amphitheatre in the 
Sorbonne. The subject is ‘‘ De la Mort renait la Vie.” 


EO 
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@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


Ir is known that much difficulty was found in gathering an 
adequate number of members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects when it was proposed to award the Royal 
Gold Medal to Mr. Ernest Grorce. The indifference was 
not intended asa slight to him, it was simply in keeping 
with the want of interest which is manifested in the affairs 
of the Institute. It would be strange if the award of 
the medal to Mr. Ernest GeorGE did not mzet with 
the approval of all English architects. So many have 
been bestowed on gentlemen whose qualifications for the 
distinction are generally unknown, it is satisfactory to find 
an English architect in practice was not considered 
ineligible. Mr. Ernest GeorGE has been fortunate in 
finding a host of clients who can appreciate his genius as 
an architect, although, as Mr. AITCHISON pointed out on 
Monday night, he is not indebted to the State, or 
Municipalities, or the Church for commissions. As his 
houses appealed to the domestic sentiments of many 
classes they have been erected throughout the country. 
His water-colour drawings and etchings of architectural 
works would by themselves entitle Mr. ERNEST GEORGE to 
receive any of the rewards, and they are few, which await 
_ artists in this country, and it doe’ not reflect much credit on 
the Royal Academy to find a man of his eminence among 
the outsiders. 


Mr. Ernest GEORGE’s reply, on receiving the medal, 
was characteristic. He acknowledged the aid he received 
from his various partners, THomMas VAUGHAN, HaroLp 
Peto and ALrreD YEATES, and which enabled him “to 
work quietly, sheltered from many of the worries that 
disturb single-handed men.” Nor did he forget his assist- 
ants. ‘‘ With those of us who enjoy doing our own work,” 
he said, “not employing ‘ ghosts,’ we make plans, elevations 
and details, and draw our full-size mouldings—probably 
doing everything that we think interesting. Yet, for 
the efficient working of the whole scheme, how much 
depends’ on those who, in the ‘draughtsman’s office,’ 
carefully elaborate the plans of footings, plans of 
roofs, the direction of flues, the exact spacing of stairs and 
innumerable details (many of them‘not interesting), but on 
which the comfort of the house so largely depends. 
After a fair term of practice it is a pleasure to think of 
the many able young men of the past and present who have 
been associated with us. It is gratifying, too, to find how 
many are already our rivals, getting work to do on their 
own account, and doing it well. Our occupation is a handi- 
craft, the hand and the eye working together with, we hope, 
some assistance from the head ; and I believe there is more 
fascination about svch work than about that which is purely 
intellectual. I should be sorry if an architectural union 
could forbid our working beyond seven hours a day. We 
have good pro‘essional excuses for happy holidays, and I 
have always felt that to leave one’s drawing-board and see 
two or three marble cities in Italian sunshiné, or to look 
on the big brick towers of a Hans town, was profitable and 
refreshing, and some safeguard against monotonous pro- 
duction.” Under such conditions it is no wonder Mr. 
Ernest GEORGE considers that “ours is perhaps the 
happiest of callings.” 


THE curious action, of which we lately gave a report, 
brought by the Corporation of Cork against one ot the 
aldermen, who was contractor for the new municipal 
buildings, and the city engineer, who had charge of the 
works, came again before the Irish law courts a few days 
ago. It will be remembered that a sum of 8,000/. was 
claimed from each defendant to compensate for the loss 
sustained by the neglect to carry out the contract in a 
proper manner. The jury found in favour of the plaintiffs, 
but the damages awarded against the contractor amounted 
to only sixpence. As regards the city . engineer, it was 
difficult to say what was the effect of the verdict. The 


The Court, however, considered that the findings of the 
jury on the ‘question of damages could not be set 
aside while the other findings were allowed to stand, 
and. counsel for the plaintiffs having informed the Court 
that. the -plaintiffs would mot take an order setting 
aside the findings generally, no rule should be made on 
that motion. ‘The judges could not agree that there was 
no evidence to support the adverse findings against the 
alderman ; they would recite the view of the Court in 
referenc2 to that, and the statement that under the circum- 
stances the defendant did norrequire a new trial, and therefore 
they would make no rule on tnat notice of motion. The 
plaintiffs and the alderman should bear their own costs. 
‘The engineer stood ina different position ; he had hada 
verdict tor him, and that verdict now remained, therefore 
the plaintiffs should pay his costs. The verdict of the 
Cork jurymen will therefore stand, and the citizens will 
have tne satisfaction of possessing an unsafe building. 


THE project for the erection of a hall for the County 
Council of London was not considered at the meeting of 
the Council on Tuesday. It is evident, however, that a 
more opportune time than the present to consider the sub- 
ject is not likely to arise. Every year the insufficiency of 
the building in Spring Gardens becomes plainer, and the 
arrangement of hiring outlying houses for the officials has 
not worked so well as was anticipated. On the other hand, 
a favourable opportunity has arrived for the acquisition of 
asite. In pubtic buildings association counts for much, 
and metropolitan government has become identified with 
Spring Gardens, which is a convenient place, for it is near 
the centre of the Metropolis as well as the Houses of 
Parliament and the chief Government offices. It is esti- 
mated that a site sufficient for a building of the re- 
quired area would be obtainable for 813,000/, wh‘ch 
would work out less if the ground-floor facing Trafalgar 
Square were let as offices. But an arrangement of 
that kind would be fatal to a noble building, and be a 
constant demonstration of the meanness of the Metropolis, 
for what is demanded is a building wortby of London. If 
the City were amalgamated the Guildhall would not be 
suitable for the representatives of the greatest city in the 
world. Something is needed to surpass the town halls of 
Paris, Brussels, Antwerp and Amsterdam, and which every 
stranger would admit to be a fitting symbol of pre- 
eminence of the Metropolis. At present London has not 
a municipal building that wili bear comparison with those 
in Manchester and other provincial towns, and in conse- 
quence a wrong notion is entertained about the public 
spirit of the inhabitants. 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council on Tuesday agreed to 
the following resolution about Mr. Usuer’s gift :—‘! That 
the magistrates and Council instruct the town clerk to com- 
municate with Mr. UsHer, and inform him that they 
cordially accept his offer to present a sum of about 
100,000/7, to the city for the purpose of erecting a 
town hall, expressing on behalf of themselves and 
their fellow-citizens their thanks and high appreciation 
of the munificence and appropriateness of the gift 
and the boon it will confer upon the city, and stating that 
it will give them great pleasure and satisfaction to co- 
operate with Mr. UsHER in seeking to carry out his purpose 
with as little delay as possible.” The Lord. Provost’s 
committee are to meet with Mr. Usuer, and consider 
the whole question of the erection of a town hal!, and 
afterwards to report. It will be observed that apparently 
Mr. USHER’s proposal will not affect the scheme for re- 
modelling the municipal buildings. 


MARSEILLES has ranked low among seaports for its 
unhealthiness. Three years ago it was decided to under- 
jake the construction of sewers, and the contract was given 
to one of the French companies. The works are now 
complete. The sewers have a total length of about 110 
miles, and the cost was 33,000,000 francs. It is calculated 
that 25,000 houses will be henceforth drained efficiently. 


Corporation accordingly applied for a new trial on the| The sewage will be conveyed to the sea at a sufficient 


ground of the insufficiency of the sum awarded as damages. 


distance from the harbour. 
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UNITY IN VARIETY. 


N} our busy age there is not much attention given to 
mental philosophy after college days are over, but 
there are few men who are not as much disposed as JOHN 
Locker to doubt the existence of innate ideas. It would 
appear, however, from their own acts that there is an in- 
nate desire to be able to realise the principle of unity 
amidst variety, which some estheticians hold to be indis- 
pensable for all creators of works of art as well as for all 
who wish to be competent to admire those works. Let us 
take one or two common cases of the influence of the 
principle. Before Hamer expressed his sense of the 
weariness, flatness, staleness and unprofitableness of the 
world considered as a system, there were men who were 
bewildered by what they were compelled to see around 
them. But apparently the discontent has increased since 
the Elizabethan period. The announcement of a captivating 
principle to explain the mystery has, however, solaced 
many. HAMLET expressed an opinion which prevailed in 
his time, that the universe was going to the deuce if there 
was one. But nine years after SHAKESPEARE’S death we 
find HAKEwILt in his “ Apology ” asserting the supremacy 
of the law of progress, and pointing to the material improve- 
ments introduced in that age as evidence that a good time 
had come and was to be succeeded by another still 
better. He demonstrated also there was a gradual 
amelioration of morals if long periods were considered, 
as was evident from a comparison of the manners of the 
cruel Roman age with those of Englishmen in the seven- 
teenth century. His “ Examination and Censure of the 
Common Error touching Nature’s Perpetual and Universal 
Decay” (we give only a part of the title) contains the germ 
of the modern doctrine of development. It was of use in 
its day, but we doubt if men seized it with the same eager- 
ness as evolution in our time. There are few who have 
cared to master all that is said against evolution. It is 
sufficient that the principle appears to be a key to a 
mystery of distracting variety, and the readiness in 
adopting a formula of the kind looks as if we were made to 
accept things on very slight evidence, when they have the 
effect of producing unity, or asemblance of it. The doctrine 
of heredity is another case. As long as men have been able 
to draw conclusions, they have in various ways testified to 
its importance, but of late years it has attained a sort of 
supremacy as an exegetic guide to the puzzling differences 
in human character. 

“Unity in variety,” although a very old phrase, is not a 
sort of household word like heredity and development. But 
what it signifies is familiar enough. It inspires much 
popular criticism of buildings, books and pictures. What, 
for instance, is the ground of all that is said against the 
Law Courts in the Strand but a vague notion that in them 
unity does not assert itself? People see a_ variety 
of buildings, for not only each of the four sides 
differs from the remainder, but in each side there 
is also much variety. The majority of people are not 
qualified to grasp so much. ‘The psychologists say we 
are incompetent to have a definite notion of more than 
five things at one time, but in the Strand group there appear 
to be more than fifty presented. When there is unity there 
must be supremacy of some sort, but if the Law Courts are 
considered from without, as they are usually, it is impossible 
to say where the Lord High Chancellor sits, or the Court of 
Appeal is, or whether the Chancery Division is on an 
equality with the Queen’s Bench Division, or if there are 
degrees of importance in the courts. A careful study of the 
plan of the buildings would remove some of the objections 
to the arrangements, but the public will never take the 
trouble to study plans. If the buildings represented the 
growth of years they would be constantly admired, for 
theories would be forthcoming to explain why and how one 
partis in the north, another in the south, and why other 
parts seem to be inaccessible. Being a new creation, they 
are judged by a law similar to that which decides the fate 
of new novels, and as the relation of the parts is not 
manifest, the Law Courts are condemned, and to a great 
extent unjustly. What is heard against the courts proves 
that the public, although guided by common sense alone, can 
appreciate unity, and without it are indifferent to variety. 

It will be said that the judgment of the public 


value the combination of unity with variety. 


upon novels is not always rational, and many excellent 
examples are not general favourites. But as a rule it will 
be found that successful novels are generally remark- 
able for unity. One of the first cases that would 
be cited as an exception to this assertion would 
be the ever young “ Pickwick.” DicKENS was never 
remarkable for construction in his maturest period—in fact, 
his manner of publication was unfavourable to the produc- 
tion of a work of literary art. But, in spite of himself, he 
was compelled when he was two or three-and-twenty, and 
without any knowledge of theory, to impart unity to the 
‘Posthumous Papers.” ‘The original suggestion, as every 
reader knows, was for chapters to serve as letterpress for 
SEymMour’s sketches of the misadventures of a club of 
Cockney sportsmen. DICKENs was incompetent to become 
the historian, so he devised another club of Cockneys that 
could be utilised by Seymour, and one man especially was a 
concession to him, viz. NATHANIEL WINKLE. ‘The members 
of the Nimrod Club were to go shooting, fishing, &c.,. 
getting into. difficulties through want of dexterity. The 
game sought by the Pickwickians was of another sort, but 
they were no less doomed to fall into scrapes than their 
imaginary predecessors. A sort of panorama.of incidents in 
English life was unfolded, and when enough was shown for 
the money paid the performance ended. Mr. Pickwick gave 
up his wandering life, retired to a house of his own at 
Dulwich, and the club was dissolved. But at the end he 
was the same young fellow, with the spirit of five-and- 
twenty in him, that was introduced to us at the first 
recorded meeting. The other members are as little changed. 
Time was not reckoned in their rambles. They went 
forth in search of adventures, and met with more than they 
anticipated. All were duly recorded, according to the 
agreement of May 12, 1827, and what more could be 
required? What was promised was faithfully performed, 
and the termination of the book is in keeping with the 
commencement. There is endless variety in what hap- 
pened, but the adventurers remain the same ; they are like 
the definitions and axioms in “Euclid,” which, while 
remaining steadfast, inspire novel combinations, But when 
DICKENs afterwards attempted to revive some of them, the 
conditions were changed. Nobody cared for a sobered 
PICKwIck or a WELLER with a grandson, and after a brief time 
their creator was compelled to allow them to return to private 
life. There could be more escapades, but the Pickwickians 
ceased to have any unity when the illustrious founder of the 
club bestowed his parting blessing on them at the Adelphi 
Hotel. 

Although the public may be indifferent to esthetics, 
we are confident it will be found that instinctively they 
It may be 
that in doing so they are under the influence of custom, for 
when three or four sides of a detached building are 
generally found to correspond, the novelty offered by every 
face of the Law Courts is likely to appear as an un- 
authorised irregularity, a deviation from constitutional 
precedents. In popular estimation we are afraid unity, as 
applied to architecture, often means no more than 
repetition. There are no buildings equal to those of the 
Greeks in unity, and as the ancient surveyors and masons 
knew, there is almost endless repetition in all of, them. 
The only temple in Athens where variety was_ boldly 
adopted is the Erechtheum, and it will on that account 
remain for ever a puzzle. It is not to be explained by any 
building which has survived. The rule would appear to 
be :—Take some feature, say a window, and treat it ina 
similar way to a /ezt-mofif in music, and the more numerous 
are the repetitions, the more readily will a large building be 
understood. It is for a similar reason “ Pickwick” is 
popular.: If the author had attempted to show a develop- 
ment of the minds and bodies of his characters the book 
would become ridiculous as a picture of life, but with actors 
who are incapable of becoming wiser or older it resembles 
a great pantomime, which never ceases to be enjoyable. 

While there is no difficulty in creating variety unto an 
extent that can become almost maddening—for opium-eaters 
admit that an effect of that kind is produced on them by 
representations of Indian architecture—it is never easy to 
define what is unity. It may signify purpose or aim, or 
relations such as those of time or place, cause and effect, 
and soon. A house having four square walls, pierced by 
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square openings for windows and doors, undoubtedly pos- 
Sesses as much oneness or unity as a dwelling can have ; 
but another, having an excess of variety, would to most 
eyes be preferable to it. To some extent the Parthenon 
itself has much in common with the plainest sort of build- 
ing, and if the columns were squared instead of being 
round, tapering and fluted, it would not be very agreeable 
to look on. With all the variety which is presented in the 
pediments, which must have appeared like assemblies that 
were animated; in the metopes, which were no less vivid as 
sculpture, but were mysteriously restricted by the triglyphs; 
and in the frieze—it may be the greatest work, although it 
was less displayed to the gaze of strangers—to say nothing 
of the minor ornamentation, and the effects obtained by the 
application of gold and colour, there were repetitions of form 
in the Parthenon that, under different circumstances, would 
be called monotonous. But the Parthenon was only a shrine, 
and probably that quality was not considered as injurious. 

However irreverent may be the assertion, it cannot be 
denied that the Parthenon is not as expressive of its purpose 
as some later buildings. It was erected to contain the 
statue of the goddess, which was so large that in some 
restorations that have been made the helmeted head of 
ATHENE and the top of her spear are shown above the roof. 
In any case. there was nothing on the exterior to suggest 
whereabouts the idol stood. It is supposed Athenian 
mariners were able to salute the work of PHipias at a 
long distance from the Pirzeus, in the same way as French 
fishermen rejoice at the sight of the figures of the Virgin 
Mary which are set up on the coast; but it is by no means 
clear whether it was to the goddess within the Parthenon 
they offered reverence. It must be owned that, although 
they possessed superior skill in construction, the Medizeval 
builders were no less indifferent than the Greeks in express- 
ing purpose. The altar is the most important point ina 
Christian church, and yet the chancel containing it is often 
at a lower level than the nave, andin the majority of build- 
ings there is nothing to emphasise its position. Even in 
domed churches the dome is commonly as remote from the 
altar as we find it in St. Paul’s. 

We have mentioned these cases because one of the 
most effectual means of securing unity amidst variety is to 
determine in the first place what is to have supremacy. 
All parts of a building should be directed to serve some 
one end which has more importance than the others, and 
if that is not defined there is a risk that variety will have 
the upper hand, as everybody can see in the Law Courts. 
When that is the case it becomes embarrassing for the 
mind to attempt to realise the building or group of buildings 
asa whole. We all seek after simplicity, and the success 
of formula in science suggests what people seek in all 
things—that is, a form of expression from which everything 
superfluous is eliminated and the essential truth of things 
in consequence becomes more manifest. 

The difficulty which is found in the endeavour to realise 
many buildings in their entirety is suggested by the prefer- 
ence which is given to photographs of part of them. The 
operators know what the people can understand, and in 
consequence they prefer to give fragments rather than 
wholes. This especially happens with Medizval and 
Renaissance buildings. With Egyptian or Greek buildings, 
which are simple, the treatment is different, for they can be 
understood by many people. In some modern cases when 
the arrangement of the building is really simple by a sort of 
perversity, ingenuity is exercised to make it appear cemplex. 
The Houses of Parliament are an example. ‘There are few 
elements in any of the elevations, but the excess of surface 
treatment wearies the vision of the spectator, and a con- 
clusion is drawn which is unfavourable to the building. It 
is also puzzling to make out why the buildings should 
present the appearance of a very long terrace, with a 
colossal tower to hold a clock with a cracked bell, and a still 
larger one without any use except as a cover to an entrance. 
The two chambers of the legislature are the most important 
places in Great Britain, but they are not to be discerned 
from any point of view without the buildings. Lords and 
Commons might be supposed to labour always in secret, 
as if they were conspirators against the public liberty. The 
design of the buildings is of the simplest, but as purpose is 
not manifest they become as puzzling as more genuine 
examples of Medizyval architecture. wr 


It may be assumed that in seeking after the purpose of a 
building we are in quest of unity. If, for example, it 
could be ascertained that the work of legislation was only 
a mechanical industry, the Houses of Parliament would 
serve fairly well for such a factory. When similar machines 
are used in many rooms there is not much need to intro- 
duce any difference in the size or form of the windows, and 
the buildings could be extended to an unlimited extent 
without any diminution of general effect, and that is the case 
at Westminster. But as there are many sorts of Parlia- 
mentary business going on, the similarity of all the parts of 
the buildings does not correspond with the work of 
legislators or officers, and hence is anomalous. The sug- 
gestion of some of the differences between the occupants of 
the rooms would have marvellously diminished the monotony 
of the buildings, and, although there would be more variety, 
there would also be a gain in unity. 

For it cannot be too clearly understood that the eyes 
are not the only judges of unity. The mind is always 
endeavouring to make the world less of a puzzle to itself by 
classifying the innumerable things which are presented to it. 
From effects it seeks causes, from what is visible it seeks to 
reveal what is concealed. The reason endeavours to pluck 
out the heart of the mystery, andif architecture is neglected 
it is because so many buildings will not sustain a scrutiny 
with as much satisfaction as works of art of other classes. 


“THE FINDING OF THE SAVIOUR IN 


THE TEMPLE.” 


HE following statement from Mr. Holman Hunt has 

appeared :-— : 

Great stress of occupation has hindered me hitherto from 
begging space to express my gratification that the picture 
of The Finding of the Saviour in the Temple has been the 
object of Mr. John Middlemore’s munificence. Its position in 
the Art Gallery of Birmingham, where it will be placed amongst 
some of the masterpieces of Sir John E. Millais, P.R.A., of the 
late Ford Madox Brown and of Dante Rossetti, and others of 
my early friends, is one regarded by me asa fulfilment of my 
highest personal and artistic aspirations as to the opportunities 
of appearing before the world. 

It seems to me appropriate at this time to tell very briefly 
the circumstances of the painting of the picture. The party 
in the profession to which 1 belonged had, after great difficulty, 
so far, owing to the championship of Mr. Ruskin, overcome the 
opposition raised by our enemies that each of us to a degree 
was free to work out his distinctively personal aims. I then 
felt that the eternally developing needs of the human mind had 
condemned for future generations the traditional treatment of 
religious subjects. Together with this change the opening of 
Egypt and Syria to Europeans, which had been taken advan- 
tage of Ly many authors, might allow a painter to find material 
of a pictorially precious kind and of singular value in the 
historic illustration of the Old and New Testaments. Wilkie 
had gone to the East with this idea in the year 1841, and had 
died of the plague on his return journey ; but his plan had 
been to make sketches, and work from these afterwards in 
England. _ I did not believe that this system would gain more 
than a superficial truth. My idea was to paint the picture 
direct from the nature found in Palestine, and to learn, while 
living with the people, their ways and thoughts. Immediately 
I could amass funds that would in any way suffice, I started. 
It seemed well to try the experiment first in Egypt, where 
people had grown accustomed to Europeans and where John 
Lewis had worked on modern subjects for seven years, not, 
however, without persistent difficulty in getting models. 
Ilanded at Alexandria towards the end of January, 


1854, and worked perseveringly about Cairo, Gizeh and 
down the Nile to Damietta, till the end of May. I 
then moved on to Jerusalem by way of Jaffa. I had deter- 


mined upon my subject. The meeting of St. Mary with 
her divine Son would enable me to work on the major half of 
the composition without the need of women sitters, who were 
not to be obtained. I had settled the general features of the 
composition when I arrived in the Holy City. It would be 
tedious to enter into the particulars of the difficulties that were 
encountered. These arose in the main from the suspicion of 
the Jews that my object had concealed under it the desire to 
convert the sitters. The Rabbis published an interdict against 
their humbler brethren coming to my house, and after four or 
five months I had lost so much time, and my small store of 
money had so diminished, that there seemed no hope in 
devoting myself longer to this picture. I did not relish the 
prospect of returning to England to avow my defeat. I deter- 
mined to take up the subject of the Scafegoat, for which I 
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should need no human sitters. I went, therefore, a three days’ 
journey to Usdoom, living in a tent,. while I _ painted 
the landscape of ‘the picture. On my return to Jerusalem, 
I spent several months in painting the remainder of 
the work. In the meantime Mr. F. D. Mocatta arrived’ 
to relieve the poor Jews, and Sir Moses Montefiore came 
shortly after on the same benevolent errand. I knew they 
would understand the innocence of my object, and I appealed to 
them to explain this tothe Rabbis. Their words had the desired 
effect, and I was able henceforth, with much less difficulty than 
before, to obtain sitters ; so that I again took up the Temple 
picture, with the happy result that I was able to complete the 
whole company of Rabbis and the head of St. Joseph. The 
lines of the figure of the Saviour and the Holy Mother I had 
carefully expunged, to save the subject from detection by the 
suspicious Jews, and I had used caution in speaking of it to 
them simply as a representation of Rabbis in dispute. Fever 
then, and a diminishing purse at the end of two years, warned 
me to return to England. Here I was able, by the kindness of 
Mr. Mocatta, to make a tour of inspection of the Jewish 
schools in London, and from these I obtained the model for the 
boy Christ, and for the child with the fly-whisk. The other 
two youths were painted from a youth whom I had known in 
Jerusalem as a child, and a young Hungarian Israelite, found 
by the Rev. Ridley Herschell, father of the Lord Chancellor. 

It turned out, however, that scarcely any of my Oriental 
work would sell at first ; originality is ever at disfavour in the 
art market. I could only obtain means by completing the 
original sketches of pictures to which time had reconciled the 
amateur, and so my poor Jerusalem picture had often to remain 
for months with its face to the wall. It was only completed in 
1860, six years after its commencement. I determined not to 
let the work go unless the price offered me the chance of 
returning to Palestine, and I fixed 5,5co guineas upon it, 
including the copyright and the opportunity of first exhibition. 
Mr. Gambart gave me this, and in the course of about five years 
after the publication of the engraving he sold the picture to Mr. 
Charles Matthews. 

I may be allowed here, I trust, to add that my letter to 
Mr. Whitworth Wallis, which appeared together with the an- 
nouncement of the donor’s princely generosity, had been written 
not in connection with the event, but two months earlier, on 
April 3. I am reminded that this fact was not noted, and that 
certain readers found it ungenerous in its terms. My main 
object, it will be seen, was to prevent my boyish persistence in 
becoming a painter from encouraging other boys from making 
the rash venture into a profession in which I find far too many 
who, after distinguishing themselves in the schools, meet with 
disaster and defeat in later life. When writing, privately to a 
iriend it does not seem necessary to guard against misunder- 
standings on points on which both are agreed. For instance, 
in referring to Mr. Madox Brown’s employment at Manchester, 
there was no thought of condemnation of the authorities: for 
having no more money to spend on decoration. It was probably 
Mr. Madox Brown’s eagerness to exercise his inventive genius 
on public walls that caused the mistake ; the terms were pro- 
bably only calculated for grafitto outline designs, or perhaps 
for ornamental scrolls. Whatever originated the error, the 
fact showed how inadequate the opportunities were in our 
country for an artist to exercise his powers as fully as the artists 
of previous ages and countries.did. Each of Brown’s paintings 
was rich with evidence of time well spent in preliminary read- 
ing and study, and the execution of it cost a-year. His pay- 
ment, I have heard, was 300/. With the necessary deductions, 
what could remain for the most humble-minded man but 
monetary difficulties—such as, in fact, embittered the artist’s 
last days? 

My reference to the Church was, I believe, not less excus- 
able. Tradespeople have up to this day supplied mural deco- 
rations to pattern, and stained-glass windows that would be 
suitable only for the ghosts of people living in the dark ages, 
and perhaps would then be only calculated, in their discordancy 
of colour, to make these “squeak and gibber.” The example 
set at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in giving the responsibility of the 
design as to decoration, and the illustrative compositions bound 
up with these, to Mr. W. B. Richmond, may mark a new and 
healthy departure in ecclesiastical taste. The Clergy and 
Artists’ Guild, established since | wrote, testifies to the need of 
reform, and promises to correct the evil for the future. ‘When, 
again, I spoke of picture dealers, it manifestly could only be 
of those whose whole activity is directed to making profits by 
introducing . bad foreign art into the country, and so injuring 
native artists and art. 

After waiting 36 years, and finding that at last the work— 
the first that ever attempted to treat Gospel history truthfully 
—had found a home where it might repeat the lesson of Divine 
love and gentleness, day by day and hour by hour, to the 
multitude upon whom He specially had compassion, it would 
truly have been ungracious in me had I looked about to find 
fault with the people who, in some way or the other, were 
intending to help the artists’ cause. I had not foreseen the 


purchase of, the picture, the apathy towards which was one 
cause of discouragement in the estimate of the result of my 
life’s endeavours. . Mr. Whitworth Wallis’s earnest enthusiasm 
was such that it did not fail to awaken attention and conviction, 
and in the end it prompted the public-spirited generosity of 
Mr. Middlemore. Sir William Agnew long before manifested 
his favour towards the art which careful thought had recom- 
mended me to pursue. “His purchase of my picture of Zhe 
Shadow of Death had proved this, and his generosity had been 
shown by presenting the work to the Municipality of Man- 
chester. Qn this occasion, as I understand, the transaction 
with Mr, Middlemore was conducted with the firm’s charac- 
teristic liberality. oe 

I would now express my appreciation in public to all of the 
gentlemen who have contributed by their support of my work 
in bringing about the gratifying fact that in each of the three 
centres of active life in the Midland counties there are im- 
portant pictures of mine, that in Birmingham there are now 
two, helping to illustrate the diversity of my aims, and that 
thus, whatever the value. of my reading of great nature’s. 
sweetest lessons to her children may be, it will reach those eyes 
which most need the revelation of her beauty and innocent joy. 


THE LATE LORD LEIGHTON. 


MEETING of a committee of Royal Academicians and 
others, formed for the purpose of promoting a scheme to 
establish some permanent memorial of the late President of the 
Royal Academy, was held at Marlborough House on Monday. 
The Prince of Wales presided. 

Among those who attended the meeting were the Duke 
of Abercorn, the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl of Rosebery, the 
Earl of Wharncliffe, Earl Brownlow, Lord Revelstoke, Lord 
Hillingdon, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, Sir Joseph Lister, 
Sir Charles Tennant, Sir W. Agnew, Sir M. Thompson, Mr. 
P. H. Calderon, Mr. J. C. Horsley, Mr. H. T. Wells, Mr. W. Q: 
Orchardson, Mr. W. Yeames, Mr. S. P. Cockerell, Mr. Norman 
Shaw, Mr. Alma-Tadema, Mr. Heseltine, Mr. Marcus Stone, 
Mr. L. Fildes, Mr. Val Prinsep, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, Mr. 
Onslow Ford, Mr.. Fred Eaton and Mr. E. J. Poynter. In 
addition to those mentioned above, the general committee 
includes the following :—The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, the Duke of Westminster, the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Earl of Wemyss, Earl Cowper, Earl Brownlow, Lord de Lisle, 
Lord Armstrong, Lord Loch, the Lord Mayor, Sir James Paget, 
Sir William Harcourt, Sir A. Sullivan, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir 
D. Cooper, Mr. H. Tate, Mr. Stewart Haydon and Mr. A. de 
Rothschild, 

The Prince of Wales made a short speech eulogistic of the 
life and work of the late Lord Leighton, and strongly favouring 
the proposal to establish some permanent and worthy memorial 
of him. It was subsequently moved by Lord Brownlow, 
seconded by Lord Wharncliffe and agreed to unanimously, 
“That a memorial of the late Lord Leighton vf Stretton, 
president of the Royal Academy, be erected in St. Paul’s, and 
that a subscription be opened to further that purpose.” It was 
also agreed, “ That Mr. Val Prinsep and Mr. S. Pepys'Cockerell 
be appointed joint hon. secretaries, and that Lord Hillingdon, 
as treasurer, be empowered to receive subscriptions.” The 
following further resolution was approved :—“ That the follow- 
ing be appointed to act as asub-committee to further the object 
of this meeting :—Lord Brownlow, Lord Wharncliffe, Lord 
Carlisle, Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
the director of the. National Gallery (Mr. Poynter, R.A.) and 
the keeper of the Royal Academy (Mr. Calderon, R.A.), with 
the two hon. secretaries (Mr. Val Prinsep and Mr. S. Pepys 
Cockerell).”. The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Prince of Wales for presiding and giving his countenance and | 
support to the object for which it was called. ; 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE Royal Gold Medal, which is presented annually by the 
Queen on the recommendation of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, for the promotion of architecture, was pre- 
sented on Monday at a meeting held in the rooms of the Institute, 
Conduit Street, to Mr. Ernest George, for his executed work 
as an architect. The president, Professor Aitchison, in making 
the presentation, said that Mr. George's work had been almost 
wholly domestic ; he had been engaged on no public buildings, 
and his church work had been confined to a few small churches. 
He had been a most diligent etcher and water-colour artist. 
To give a list of his works would be like Homer's catalogue of 
the Greek fleet at Troy ; but among them were Rousdon, 
Devonshire; Stoodleigh Court, Tiverton; Dunley House, 
Dorking ; Rawdon House, Herts; Shiplake Court, on the 
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Thames ; Motcombe, Dorset ; Glencot, near Wells ; and East 
Court, Ramsgate. VPS 

“ Although I am only the spokesman of the Institute,” added 
Mr. Aitchison, “ I thought the members might expect me to say 
something on my own account of the works of Mr. George. I 
am not sure whether it was his design at the Royal Academy 
for the Duke of Wellington, or Sotheran’s shop in Piccadilly, 
that first drew my attention to the originality of his work; now 
every architect who has visited Cheapside knows Cow, Hill & 
Co.’s shop, and no private building in London is better known 
than his Albemarle Hotel, or his shop of Goode’s in South 
Audley Street ; while whole quarters of London, such. as 
Mount Street, Collingham and Harrington Gardens, and parts of 
Bayswater and Chelsea, owe their picturesque charms tohis hand. 
I may here mention a terra-cotta fronted house at Palace Court, 
Bayswater, whose elegant simplicity is worthy of all praise. 
Through his kindness I have been allowed to see the inside of 
Mr. Salting’s house in Berkeley Square, and of Mr. De la Rue’s 
in Cadogan Square, which exhibit the same originality as the 
outsides and greater elaboration, even to the locks and hinges. 
Mr. Salting’s house is palatial, the hall and staircase having 
monolithic columns of flowered marble, while the hall is lined 
with the sdme beautiful material, and there is a coffered ceiling 
of stone to the principal ground-floor room. Mr. De la Rue’s 
house is on an irregular site, and is full of the picturesqueness 
of Elizabethan, but with elegant instead of coarse carving. You 
pass under an open wooden staircase into the dining-room, and 
the drawing-room has an elaborate embossed plaster ceiling.” 

Mr. George replied, thanking the President and his brother 
architects for the honour they had done him. 

During the evening a collection of Mr. George’s drawings 
was on view. 


THE LATE S!IR JOSEPH PRESTWICH. | 


HE doyen of British geology has passed away at the 
- mature age of eighty-four years. According to the 
Times, Sir Joseph Prestwich, who died on Tuesday morning at 
his residence at Shoreham, Kent, after a short illness, was 
descended from an old Lancashire family, and was born at 
Pensbury, Clapham, March 12, 1812. He obtained his early 
education partly in London and partly in Paris, and finally at 
the recently-established University College, Gower Street, 
where, under Dr. Turner and Dr. Lardner, he gave special 
attention to chemistry and natural philosophy. 

Until 1872 Prestwich was closely engaged in business as a 
wine merchant in the City. But from early years he was 
devoted to geology. On his visits to France he used to combine 
business and science ; his friends used to like geologising with 
Prestwich on the other side of the Channel, as his walks 
generally ended in the pleasant chateau of some vine grower. 
Some of his earliest papers were published in the early thirties, 
when he waslittle over twenty years of age, in the Transactions 
of the Geological Society— papers on the Gamrie Ichthvolites 
and the coalfield of Coalbrookdale. These papers were followed 
by a series of others in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, on the structure and organic remains of the several 
groups of strata of the London and Hampshire Tertiary basins, 
in which he may be said to have begun the work of rearranging 
the Tertiary, with which his name is intimately connected. It 
was in continuation of this work that by an examination of flint 
implements in Quaternary deposits, especially in France. he 
became convinced of the great antiquity of man on the earth— 
an antiquity which, it must be said, in his latest work, published 
quite recently, he seemed disposed considerably to restrict ; but 
it can hardly be said that that work has been taken quite 
seriously by his brother-geologists. Still, there is no doubt 
that Prestwich was far from being an extremist in any of the 
problems with which speculative geologists delight to deal 
Even at an early period in his career he was disposed to cut 
down considerably Croll’s limits of the glacial and interglacial 
periods, and latterly he reduced them to a minimum which few 
of his brother-geologists cared to accept. In the matter, also, 
of uniformitarianism he was disposed to compromise. In fact, 
it may be said that Prestwich’s attitude to all the great problems 
of science that came before him was one of caution. 

Two of Prestwich’s early works dealt with the geology of 
London—one on ‘The Ground beneath us,” and the other on 
““The Water-bearing Strata of the Country around London.” 
The question of the distribution and utilisation of underground 
waters was one that interested him greatly, and in connection 
with which he did much good work, especially in connection 
with the water supply of towns. When the koyal Coal Com- 
mission was appointed in 1866, Prestwich was one of its 


members, and in that capacity drew up two of the sub-reports. 


—the one “On the Quantity of Unwrought Coal in the Coal- 
fields of Somerset,” and the other “On the Probability . of 
Finding Coal under the Newer Formations of the South of 
England.” The favourable views which he took in the latter 
case have been justified by subsequent investigations. He was 


a member of the Royal Commission on Metropolitan Water 
Supply of 1867. 

In 1872 Prestwich retired from business, and in 1874 he was 
appointed to succeed Phillips in the Chair of Geology at Oxford. 
His inaugural lecture on “ The Past and Future of Geology ” 
attracted considerable attention at the time. In the same year 
he rendered considerable service to science by presenting a 
paper to the Royal Society, in which he brought together and 
reduced to a common standard all the observations on deep-sea 
temperature made between the years 1749 and 1868, from which 
he deduced certain facts with respect to the flow of deep seated 
currents, the position of the bathymetrical isotherms and their 
bearing on some geological phenomena. In 1874 also, Prest- 
wich received the Telford medal from the Institution of Civil 
Engineers for his paper on the “ Geological Conditions affecting 
the Construction of a Tunnel between England and France.” 

But it is needless to enumerate all the papers in the various 
departments of theoretical, observational and practical geology 
which Prestwich gave to the world during his long and active 
career. A list of 77 is given in the Royal Society’s Catalogue. 
The work by which he will be judged, and on which his reputa- 
tion will rest, is his “ Geology,” in two volumes, published in 
1886-88. It is a work of which high expectations were formed, 
and in the main his fellow-geologists admitted these expecta- 
tions were fulfilled. Last year he published a volume of 
“Collected Papers on some Controverted Questions in 
Geology,” in which he enunciated views on certain problems 
not altogether acceptable to the more advanced school of 
geologists. 

In 1888 Prestwich retired from the Chair at Oxford, though 
in the same year he acted as President of the International 
Geological Congress which met in London. He continued his 
work in his retirement to the last, contributing papers to the 
Geological and other societies. 

Needless to say many honours fell to Prestwich. In 1849 
the Geological Society awarded him the Wollaston medal, and 
in 1865 he obtained the Royal medal of the Royal Society. In 
1885 he was elected a corresponding member of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. This year Her Majesty conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood. In the scientific history of the 
century Prestwich must hold an honoured place. 


THE LIVERFOOL CATHEDRAL PROJECT. 


Ae ae DENT ofthe Zizver-fool Courzer writes :—No 

doubt thousands of Liverpool Churchmen, as well as others 
outside, will readily endorse the statement in the letter of your 
correspondent, “T. A. H.,” that ‘it is time we made another 
effort to get a cathedral. The barn in Church Street is not a 
building that Liverpool has cause to be proud of.’ It is now 
more than sixteen years since the proposal was first made to 
erect a cathedral. The question was ably considered and 
discussed in the local press, and Sir William Forwood delivered 
a most interesting lecture to guide and elevate the taste of the 
people, to show its aims, objects and use, and what a cathedral 
should be. Eut practically nothing has been done. 

Who is responsibie, sir, for this “ harvest of barren regrets?” 
It seems to me that a great moral responsibility rests upon the 
Bishop, as the ecclesiastical head of the diocese, for his luke- 
warmness, procrastination and puerile excuses in the matter. 
He was selected, appointed and endowed with ample means to 
perform his episcopal duties and to carry out the projects and 
objects dear to the hearts of the Church people of the diocese 
generally and _ of the citizens of Liverpool especially. On the 
anniversary of his lordship's last birthday, a congratulatory 
address was presented to him by the archdeacons and clergy 
of the diocese, in which they complimented him specially on 
his great earnestness in trying to secure a cathedral. Now, 
with all due respect for those learned divines, and with a warm 
personal affection for many of them, I venture to assert that 
during the whole sixteen years he has spent in Liverpool his 
lordship has never manifested any real, deep and sincere 
earnestness in his desire for the erection of a cathedral. More 
churches, more mission-rooms, has been his cry, while the 
existing ones are not half filled ; wasting money on. building 
mission-rooms while the Church schoolrooms are standing 
empty and unused. 

The Bishop had a most able, experienced, efficient and 
influential cathedral committee, ready and willing to take upon 
their own shoulders all the onerous and practical duties of the 
committee, while his lordship calmly reposed and presided as 
its figure-head. But his lordship threw a wet blanket over it, 
damped its enthusiasm, allowed it to dissolve and fade away, 
and ever since he has been going about all over the diocese 
with the apologetic excuse that ‘people who are not fond of 
him say that he is a failure because he has not built a cathedral. 
The reason he has not built a cathedral is because no man has 
come forward with a million or half a million of money to 
build one.” Did any man ever come forward with an offer 
of even a hundred thousand pounds to found the bishopric ? No, 
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but thousands of Churchmen throughout the diocese put their 
heads and hearts together to raise the fund ; the rich nobly con- 
tributed their hundreds, thousands and ten thousands, whilst poor 
Churchmen cheerfully gave of their humble means whatever they 
could. 

The Bishop cannot truly say that he has not received any 
encouragement to proceed with the erection of the cathedral. 
His lordship has not even made a. public appeal for the funds 
for the purpose. Not only so, but he has refused to accept 
munificent sums of money which have been voluntarily offered 
to him, as a first instalment, if he would commence operations 
within a reasonable time. The sums offered at various times 
must have amounted in the aggregate to something like 
100,000/. Those noble benefactors have gone, and with then 
their noble benefactions. Is not the bishop morally responsible 
for this? If not, then who else is? 

Another reason the Bishop gave for not proceeding with the 
cathedral scheme was that ‘(no public appeal had been made 
for funds ; that no site had yet been found for it, but as soon as 
a-site was selected an appeal would be made for funds.” But, 
to the best of my recollection, so far back as October 1878 a 
most eligible site was indicated in the Courier, and at a later 
period, when all the fourteen sites proposed were submitted to 
the committee by Mr. Shelmerdine, the same site was the one 
most favourably regarded as the site for the cathedral. Mr. 
Shelmerdine expressed his opinion that it was the most eligible, 
and could be obtained for about 19,000/., exclusive of St. 
Catherine’s Church. And if we include the sum of 1,150/. 
lately paid by the patron for the advowson of the church, we 
may take it as a round sum of 20,000/. The site extends from 
the east side of Abercromby Square to Grove Street, and from 
Oxford Street to Cambridge Street, within a stone’s throw of 
the Bishop’s palace. The site was available then ; it is avail- 
able now. But his lordship cannot, or will not, see it. 

With regard to your correspondent’s suggestion that “St. 
George’s Hall should be converted into Liverpool’s Cathedral,” 
I think that is beyond the range of possibility or practical con- 
sideration. 

The Municipal Corporation would never consent to hand 
over to an Ecclesiastical Corporation the property of the rate- 
payers generally. At least the Nonconformist ratepayers 
would have very strong conscientious objections to such an 
inconceivable spoliation, St. George’s Hall is the pride of the 
city. It is, I think, most admirably adapted for the purposes for 
which it was built. “ Artibus, legibus, consiliis.” The church- 
manship of Liverpool would be humiliated by the acceptance of 
such a proposal ; it is quite able and willing to build a cathedral 
itself to the honour and glory of God, but it only wails for a 
guiding spirit, a body in which to reside, and an executive 
organisation through which it may act. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


N appeal has been made by Dean Farrar to the people of 

England, and indeed to the whole English-speaking race, 

for the urgent needs of Canterbury Cathedral at the close of 
thirteen centuries of its eventful fortunes. 

The cathedral funds have been so seriously impoverished by 
agricultural depression and other causes that the Dean and 
Chapter are incapacitated from doing many things for the 
dignity of the services which they earnestly desire. But, 
besides this, it should be a matter of national concern that they 
are unable, with their utmost efforts, to keep in due structural 
repair the glorious fabric entrusted to their charge. The crypt, 
the largest and loveliest in England, has long been neglected 
and grievously disfigured. The cloisters, once so memorably 
rich and beautiful, are perishing under the slow ravages of wind 
and weather. The chapter-housé is in a melancholy state of 
dilapidation. There is: much else that requires immediate 
attention. At least 20,000/. will be required for what is abso- 
lutely necessary to make the cathedral and its adjuncts secure 
for another century. Half of this sum has been already raised 
by private exertions, and the fact that Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the three living Premiers and ex-Premiers of England 
are among the contributors proves iat this is regarded as a 
national work. For the remaininz 10,000/.—surely an_ in- 
finitesimal sum to ask from a nation which lays by more than 
200,000,000/, a year—the Dean and Chapter must rely upon 
the generosity and patriotism of the English race. Kent was 
the first Christian English kingdom; Canterbury was the first 
Christian English city. At Canterbury was founded the first 
Christian school, and in its cathedral was placed the first 
English organ. Even small donations will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged ; but the Dean hopes that among 
our multitudes of wealthy men at least one or two may be found 
who will gladly give 500/. or 1,000/. to signalise, for the benefit 
of the future, the thirteenth centenary of the cathedral, through 
whose precincts have flowed for more than a millennium some 
of the main events in the history of Church and nation. 
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SOMERSET ARCHA-OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


()* Saturday afternoon about fifty members of the Axbridge 

branch of this Society visited East Brent, being their 
second meeting this year. The president. (Colonel Long) 
was unavoidably absent, as he is at camp with the Militia at 
Bath. The party was conducted by the secretary and treasurer, 
The main body 
started from the headquarters at Weston-super-Mare at one 
o'clock, the whole company meeting at the church at 2.15. 
The first object of interest was the much-admired churchyard 
cross, lately restored in memory of the late Archdeacon Deni- 
son’s jubilee. The church, both inside and outside, attracted. 
the party, and the ancient parts were explained. A move was. 
afterwards made to the foot of the Knoll, a few visiting the 
waterworks, which the late Archdeacon provided at his own 
personal cost. After many stoppages-the cap of the Knoll was 
reached, and, although there was a slight haze, yet a beautiful 
view was obtained, It is said that on a fine day seven counties. 
may be seen from this spot. The party, seating themselves. 
on the spot where the bonfire blazed on the Queen’s Jubilee, 
listened with great attention to the excellent and graphic 
account of the geological construction of the view obtained 
from the Knoll by Mr. H. N. Davies, F.R.G.S. At the con- 
clusion of this miniature lecture the secretary proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Davies. The next move was to the church of 
St. Michael at South Brent. A hearty welcome awaited the 
party from the Ven. Archdeacon Fitzgerald, who explained the 
various objects of interest in and around the church. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ae annual excursion of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association took place on June 20, when the members. 
and friends visited St. Andrews. After luncheon they inspected 
the West Port, reputed as a good specimen of an old Scottish 
gateway, the fragment of the Blackfriars Monastery, and, by 
permission of the Provost and magistrates, the burghal relics. 
in the council chamber. Next they were shown by the Rev. 
Dr. A. K. H. Boyd the parish church, with its monument to 
Archbishop Sharp, and other interesting features. The visitors 
also viewed St. Mary’s College and the University library. 
Mr. Hay Fleming having again taken up the leadership, they 
examined St. Leonard’s Chapel, the principal entrance to the 
Priory, and the gateway of Novum Hospitium, the last- 
mentioned said to date from the first half of the sixteenth 
century, and to have been twice rebuilt. At the Priory, 
the next object of interest, which was visited by leave of 
the Marquis of Bute and Mr. W. Logan, Mr. John Kinross, 
A.R.S.A., pointed out the result of the excavations and re- 
storation, so faras they have gone. It was described as founded 
about 1144 for Augustinian canons. With the object of still 
further combining business with pleasure, the excursionists 
wended their way to several other places of architectural and 
historical interest. Among these were the Cathedral (by per- 
mission of Her Majesty’s Board of Works), stated to have been 
consecrated in presence of Robert the Bruce ; the Abbey Wall, 
with its towers and canopied niches ; the Kirk Hill, with the 
foundations of St. Mary’s Church ; the Castle or Episcopal 
Palace, dating originally from the thirteenth century; the 
Museum ; and, by permission of Principal Donaldson, St. 
Salvator’s Chapel and Tower. 


TESSERZ. 
The Temple of Zeus, Aigina. 


HE inhabitants of the island of A.gina were the first 
European Greeks who became considerable for their 
intelligence in maritime traffic. Pausanias relates that soon 
after the return of the Heraclidz into Peloponnesus, the 
Eginetans had much commerce in Greece. A®lianus, Strabo 
and other authors believe that the builders of this beautiful 
temple were the first among the Greeks who brought coined 
money into use. The power of the A‘ginetans was destroyed, 
after a short but brilliant career, by the Athenians, in the time 
of Pericles, who drove them from their island, and annihilated 
their wealth and their power in a moment. The sculptures of 
this fine temple are now at Munich. They were discovered 
under the fragments of its architecture, where they had been 
concealed from the rapacious conquerors of Greece for a period 
of nearly two thousand years. They have been united, and the 
very few parts of them which were deficient restored at Rome, 
by Thorwaldsen. Cockerell, in his description of them, said :— 
But what may be considered of still greater interest, and that 
which renders the discovery of the first importance to architec- 
ture as well as to archzology, is that they afford us a complete 
example of the great historical compositions of entire statuary 
with which the Greeks enriched the pediments of their temples ; 
a species of representation hitherto unknown to us, and which 
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far exceeds, in scale and splendour of effect, any which the 
moderns have attempted ; for the greatest efforts of art hitherto 
employed in the grand pictures (the s¢i/a machinoso) of the 
Italians, cannot vie with compositions of this nature, any. more 
than the materials by which either were effected can be com- 
pared together. The style of these sculptures is mannered, 
and possesses no variety of expression. A smile is seen on all 
the mouths, like that of an opera dancer, the cheeks are hol- 
lowed, the lips are thick, the nose is short but angular ard 
prominent, the eyes are protruded, probably for effect, the fore- 
head is flat and retiring, and the chin is remarkably long and 
rather pointed, the hair and drapery are arranged with the 
greatest: precision. The style of the architecture is pure and 
beautiful, and its order a grand and chaste Doric. In it we 
find a very remarkable and very ancient example of the prac- 
tice which prevailed among the Greeks of painting their sculp- 
tures ; for the style and execution of the colours of the temple 
prove that they cannot be of any other date than the original 
construction, In order to relieve the statues, the tympanum of 
the pediment was of a clear light blue; large portions of the 
colour were still seen on the fragments, as they were raised 
from the ground, The moulding, both over and under the 
cornice, was painted; the leaf was red and white, and the 
superior moulding of the cornice was painted in encaustic, the 
colours, being on marble and more exposed, had long dis- 
appeared, but the relief in which the part so covered was found 
indicated very perfectly its outline. 


Early Use of Marble. 


In his work on the “ Origin of Laws,” Goguet advances an 
Opinion that Homer was ignorant of the existence of marble, but 
this notion appears to rest on slender foundations, and has been 
combated by Millin and others, who maintain that the Greeks 
of the Homeric age not only understood the existence and 
nature of marble but also the arts of polishing and working in 
it. In fact, the use of marble both in building and sculpture 
originated with that great people, the earliest who adopted the 
practice of adorning and enriching their edifices, whether public 
or private, at once with taste and splendour. In general they 
were in the habit of appropriating that marble which was found 
in the immediate vicinity of the temple or other building or 
statue they were about to rear, but if any stone of a finer or 
harder quality was found in a distant quarry means were 
adopted to procure it. The Athenians principally employed in 
the construction of their grandest works the Pentelic marble 
and that of Mount Hymettus, which were preferred for their 
delicate whiteness. The quarries of Phrygia furnished a white 
marble diversified with various colours. The temple of Apollo 
at Phigalia in Arcadia was built with a gray marble tinged with 
rosy veins, while from Nisa in Asia Minor a variety was drawn 
chequered with veins of a cerulean tint. In short the different 
Species are almost numberless. The Romans unquestionably 
borrowed the art of ‘polishing and working in marble from the 
politer Greeks, Metellus Macedonicus, contemporary of 
Mummius, the conqueror and destroyer of Corinth, is reported 
to have built the first marble temple at Rome. After that 
period, however, the use of this kind of stone became quite 
general throughout Italy ; although they do not seem to have 
been aware that veins of excellent marble were indigenous to 
their own country, since in order to adorn. their most celebrated 
buildings they despoiled the temples of conquered Greece of 
their columns, friezes, &c., and likewise imported huge blocks 
not only from Greece but from several parts both of Asia and 
Africa, The island of Paros was particularly eminent among 
the nations of antiquity for its exquisite marbles—from the 
production of which Strabo reports that it received the appella- 
tion of excellent. Virgil speaks of Mount Marpessus in this 
island, from which the principal blocks were extracted. Ac- 
cording to an expression of Propertius, the Parian marble 
demanded the chisel of Praxiteles. An epigram in the Antho- 
logy leads us to believe that it was of Parian marble Phidias 
constructed the statue of Nemesis for the victory of Marathon, 


The Roof of Westminster Hall. 


This wonderful hall was finished by Richard II., and made 
the scene of extraordinary festivities, Christmas, 1398. ,The 
unfortunate monarch was deposed by the first parliament that 
sat in it the following September. Its internal dimensions are 
238 feet 8 inches by 66 feet 6 inches, taking its breadth in the 
middle, as the south end is wider than the north; the height 
go feet. Nothing can surpass the beauty and grandeur of 
design in this roof, and as for the skill of its construction, it is 
enough to say that it has stood five centuries over a clear space 
of near 70 feet without requiring any very considerable repair. 
It was looked over before the coronation of George IV., and we 
are told that forty loads of well-seasoned oak, obtained from 
broken ships, were employed in renewing the decayed parts 
and in perfecting the whole. Many supplementary spars have 
been added and iron bolts inserted, and some time last century 
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new pilasters were run up from the ground to the corbels, but 
it is impossible to say whether what was done was not wholly 
superfluous or even injurious. The manifest: defects of this 
hall are that it appears all roof, and is very dark, The 
side walls are only about 4o feet high, and the corbels 
from which the springers of the roof rise are only about 
20 feet. The roof, therefore, occupies seven-ninths of the 
whole height. In fact, it looks like a vast tent coming almost 
to the ground. 


Bas-reliofs. 


In the ancient bas-reliefs there certainly is not much atten- 
tion paid to any degraduation of objects and their effects, 
Their composition seldom or never extends further than two 
plans, and although the figures in the interior or second plan 
are of lower relief, and produce consequently, and very 
properly, a less forcible effect of chiaroscuro, yet the lineal 
perspective does not here correspond with the aerial, for the 
figures upon both those plans are generally of the same size. 
It may be said, and even insisted upon, that the second plan 
seems intended for little else than to give that plenitude of 
objects which the mere arrangement of forms required, and 
consequently that no perspective degraduation was attempted 
by the ancients : but this is not satisfactory. There seems an 
error, and it is better to confess it, for undoubtedly the com- 
parative diminution of force and rilievo naturally presupposes a 
comparative diminution of magnitude. These bas-reliefs have 
merit enough in other respects to preserve their rank in the art, 
and it is probable that most of them were placed in such 
situations that they were more or less governed by other laws 
than those which arose out of themselves. 


Masters and Pupils. 


Neither Raphael nor Michel Angelo were able to transmit 
the essence of their art to their pupils. The art of Raphael 
died with him, and if it has in later schools in any degree revived 
it has done so chiefly in academies, Michel Angelo, with all 
the pains he took, was unable to make an historical painter of 
Sebastian del Piombo, whose genius could not rise above 
dignified portrait ; and Vasari, also the scholar and enthusiastic 
admirer of Michel Angelo, became but the founder of a school 
of machinists. 


Profiles of Buildings. 


It is from the just proportion and elegance of the profile 
that the several orders of architecture extract their principal 
beauty—and harmony, which is beauty. In the same way, 
from the profile of the columns and all the ornamental 
members, the connoisseur can best judge of their height, their 
projection, their reciprocal proportions, &c. The ancients 
applied the greatest attention to the profiles of their mouldings, 
the good appearance of which may be said to depend on the 
choice of the members employed therein, and in these points 
the Grecian architects were particularly careful and happy. 
The beauty of the profile of a building mainly rests upon the 
projection of each member. When this is too great, the profile 
has a clumsy appearance ; when too small, it looks meagre 
and petty. The ancients knew how to show both these ex- 
tremes ; and according to Vitruvius their method consisted of 
awarding to each member as much projection as height, in 
support of which statement most of the finest edifices of 
antiquity may be cited. Sometimes, however, they increased 
this proportion with regard to the principal member, which was 
calculated to stand out boldly, and cover as it were the inferior 
ones about it. 


Exceptional Qualities in Artists. 


Form not your judgment of an artist from the exceptions 
which his conduct may furnish, from the exertions of accidental 
vigour, some deviations into other walks, or some unpre- 
meditated flights of fancy, but from the predominant rule of his 
system, the general principle of his works, The line and style 
of Titian’s design sometimes expand themselves like those of 
Michel Angelo. His Abraham prevented from sacrificing 
Isaac ; his David adoring over the giant trunk of Goliath ; the 
Friar escaping from the murderer of his companion in the forest, 
equal in loftiness of conception and style of design their mighty 
tone of colour and daring execution ; the heads and groups of 
Raphael’s frescoes and portraits sometimes glow and palpitate 
with the tints of Titian, or coalesce in masses of harmony, and 
undulate with graces superior to those of Correggio, who in 
his turn once reached the highest summit of invention, when 
he embodied silence and personified the mysteries of love in 
the voluptuous group of Jupiter and Io, and again exceeded 
all competition of expression in the divine features of his 
Ecce Home. But these sudden irradiations, these flashes of 
power, are only exceptions from their wonted principles ; pathos 
and character own Raphael for their master, colour remains 
the domain of Titian, and harmony the sovereign mistress of 
Correggio. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


At the present time, when German brassfounders are 
securing a large proportion of the English trade, with the 
probability that it will be increased, the Birmingham work- 
men are not wise in demanding an increase of Io per cent. 
on the rate of. wages. While foreign competition is ex- 
cessive, the price of materials has gone up, and there is 
nothing to show that manufacturers are making large profits. 
Business has been somewhat depressed, and when there 
appears to be a turn in affairs it is unwise for the men to 
imperil the industry by their demands. The employers, 
recognising the difficulty of the position, have offered to 
give an increase of 5 per cent., or half the amount sought 
for, and to meet it, as well as an increase of 1o/. per ton in 
the price of copper, by reducing trade discounts 5 per cent. 
It is a fair offer, for the trade will be lkely to resist a 
lowering of discount, and that way of recoupment is there- 
fore doubtful, and the increase of wages is likely therefore 
to mean a corresponding diminution of profi s. 


THE executive committee of the American Institute of | 


Architects have received assurances that the Bill for 
enabling private architects to compete for Government 
buildings 


throughout the United States is favourably | 


considered by not only the Assistant-Secretary of the | 


Treasury, but is also favoured by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The: present supervising 
the passage of the Bill as less important than he 
did before he was so familiar with the organisation of 
the office. The Speaker of the House, although 


architect regards | 


favouring the Bill, is opposed to all legislation requir- | 
ing expenditures of money, and the pending presidential | 


campaign has so far prevented action thereon. 
gress has, however, already been made in the matter of 
procuring the passage of the Bill, that the committee are of 
opinion thatif the matter be properly and vigorously pressed 


Such pro- | 


it may pcssibly be passed by the present Congress, but if | 


not, then by the next Congress. It is essential that a special 
appropriation be made by each chapter for the purpose of 
defraying the proper expenses of the committee in order to 
successfully prosecute their work, and it is suggested that 
such appropriation should be in the proportion of 5 dols. 
to each chapter member. 


A COMMUNICATION on the. St. Louis hurricane of 


_ not a stone had been blown from its place. 


May 27 by Mr. H. W. KircHNeER has appeared in the | 


American Architect. He considers the damage, which is 
assessed at 20,000,000 dols., was caused first by the 
velocity of the wind, which at 120 miles per hour exerts a 
pressure of 79 lbs. per square foot to the normal plane, and 
exerts at an angle of 20 deg. a lifting force of about 4o lbs. 
per square foot. To this must be added 25 per cent. 
to make up for impact, which would imake gg lbs. pressure 
and 50 lbs. liftpersquarefoot. This windis sufficient to destroy 
brick walls of 13 inches thickness, no matter how well con- 
structed. Secondly, flying débrzs sailing through the airadd by 
their we’ght to the impact, so that an eighteen-storey building 
of skeleton construction would be demolished by the bending 
of the co'umns of the outer wall at any of the storeys, 
throwing the wall out of plumb and the material falling out 
of the framed work by gravity and the shock. The wind 
liberated against a building now in course of construction 


by Mr. KikcHNER amounted to 4,0c0,000 lbs.,, distributed’ 


Over an area of 50,000 square feet. Thirdly, telegraph- 
po'es breaking up with cross-trees and wreckage attached 
to telephone, telegraph and electric wires swayed from 
one side of the street to the other, knocking down the 
houses on both sides of the streets. Fourthly, tin roofs, 
insecurely attached, sailed through the air, destroying what- 
ever came into their paths. These agents contributed 
largely to the immense damage. Mr. KircHner ascribes 
the or gin of the storm to the “unbalanced magnetic con- 
dition of the atmosphere,” and believes that if scientists will 
devote their attention to the upper atmosphere, exploring 
not only the air-currents at the surface, we may some day 
be able to thoroughly exvlain, and perhaps render more 
harmless, the many storms that periodically sweep the air ; 
but to the upper air we must look for full explanation of our 
storms. 


| owner. 
| of all the designs prepared by him; he owed to his 


In connection with the storm, the St. Louis Kepudlic 
relates the following incident, which shows the foresight of 
Mr. CorFin, the architect of the twelfth-storey building in 
progress in Ninth Street. As the storm was anticipated, 
which would involve the ruin of the incomplete building, 
Mr. Corrin frequently visited the Meteorological Bureau 
to observe the indications. When he was convinced the 
storm was approaching, he returned hurriedly to the 
Century Building, ordered his superintendents to anchor 
fast all their derricks and lifting cranes, pile tons of brick 
on the loose lumber, and make everything that could 
possibly be moved by the wind as secure as human agency 
and the conditions at his command made possible. They 
had not much time to lose, but by assiduous effort and persist- 
ency, often jeopardising their lives in their attempts to make 
all parts secure, they at last succeeded in making every- 
thing fast, just about the time the blue-grey clouds which 
delivered death and destruction to the city began their 
terrible work. They spent their fury in vain on the Century 
Building structure, which is only half completed. The 
arrangements were so complete that after the storm had 


| passed a visit to the Century Building showed that hardly a 


plank had been moved, not a derrick had been broken and 
The damage 
to the entire structure, half comp'eted, did not exceed 
25 dols. ; 


As’ subjects relating to architecture which are worth 
discussion do not arise out of the circumstances of the 
present time, the French architects in their annual congress 
have had to fall back on such perennial topics as educa- 
tion and copyright. For the former the facilities given by 
the French Government were considered inadequate, and 
a demand was made for the creation of schools of architec- 
ture on a grand scale in the provinces. Concerning copy- 
right four declarations were agreed upon. First, that 
architectural designs consisting of plans, sections, elevations, 
drawings of facades and interior views, details of construc- 
tion and decoration, formed in their exsemd/e the original of 
an architectural work, and as such should remain the property 
of thearchitect. Secondly, that the edifice constructed upon 
the site was no more than a reproduction (of the original) which 
the architect allowed for the benefit of his client, the building 
Thirdly, the architect continued to be the proprietor 


client before the expiration or the rupture of the commission 
no more than a copy of the plans. Fourthly, that for the 
promotion of artistic education, whether professional or 


_ general, it is advantageous that pupils of architects and the 


public should be able to study public edifices and to make 
copies of them ; but the copies should not be reproduced 
or multiplied for commercial or industrial purposes without 
the consent of the authors (presumably of the buildings), as 
long as the rights conceded by the law shall endure. It 
was not stated how the declarations of the Congress are to 
be enforced, for apparently it would be easier to obtain 
grants for the erection of new architectural schools than to 
secure an alteration in the law of copyright. 


—— 


E.U. CHURCH, BATHGATE. 
THE BAY HORSE, MARYGATE, YORK. ; 
HE above building has recently been erected to 
replace an old inn of the same name on the opposite 
side. of the road, presented by Messrs. JoHN SMITH’S 
Tadcaster Brewery Company, Limited, to the York Cor- 
poration, for the purpose of completing an improvement 
whose main object was the opening out to view of the 
ancient walls belonging to the grounds of St. Mary’s Abbey. 
The lower storey of the new building is faced with thin 
red pressed bricks with Idle stone dressings. The half 
timbering in the upper storey is executed in oak, the barge- 
boards being richly carved. The roof and wall tiling are 
Broseley. The details of the interior, including the fittings, 
have been specially designed. 

The architects are Messrs. W. G. PEnty, F.R.LB.A., 

and ARTHUR J. Penry, of York and Scarborough. 
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THE ART OF BRONZE CASTING IN EUROPE.* 


‘BOUT ten years ago it was my privilege to deliver an 
address in this room on “Artistic Bronze Casting,” and 

when I received the invitation of your Society to read another 
paper on the same subject, I confess that my first impulse was to 
avoid the task. I was afraid that I should, of necessity, go over 
much of the same ground that I had traversed on the former 
occasion, and only weary you by repetition. 
had fresh in my memory that admirable paper on “ Japanese 
Bronze Casting,” delivered some twelve months ago, ‘when 
Mr. Gowland treated the whole practice and theory of bronze. 


casting’ in so complete a manner that it seemed superfluous for: 


anyone to say more on the subject, unless he could show some 
entirély new process, or point out some hitherto unknown 
principle of the art. 

~ Now, I confess, I have no such discovery to boast of, and 
yet I am here. -I remembered that the historic side of the 
question had not been touched on in my former paper, which 
was almost, if not entirely, confined to the technical difficulties 
which this art presents. 1 propose, therefore, to treat the 
technical part as concisely as may be consistent with lucidity, 
and I do this witn an easy conscience, as many of you are 
familiar with the process, and there are now several bronze 
foundries in’England where excellent work is carried out on 
the waste-wax system. 

When Mr. Alfred Gilbert, Mr. Onslow Ford and myself 
first began to agitate for the introduction of waste-wax bronze 
casting in this country, there was scarcely anyone in England 
besides ourselves who had any knowledge of the subject ; nor 


was there any foundry on this side of the Alps where waste- wax’ 


casting was practised or understood. For years we were 


unable to awaken any interest in the subject, but at last I was’ 


asked by the editor of the Evgilish Illustrated Magazine to 


write an article on bronze casting, which was published in :1883.. 


This was followed, curiously enough, for there was no pre- 
arrangement, on the very next day by a most interesting 
lecture at the Royal Academy by the late Sir Edgar Boehm, 
assisted by Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 


In 1884, further interest in the subject was aroused by the. 


very able and interesting report of Sir J. Savile Lumley to Earl 


‘Granville on bronze casting in Belgium, where the  waste-wax 


process had just been experimentally introduced by the Société 
Anonyme des Bronzes, at Brussels. In Paris also, M. Gonnon 
had produced more than one work by the wax process, although 
it was stated, I do not know with how much truth, that these 
were only partial successes, having need of very considerable 
repairs and chasing before leaving the foundry. 

From that time to this the interest in this process has gone 
on increasing ; and there is now no difficulty in getting bronzes 
cast'by the wax process in England. This, and the advance in 
sculpture that has taken place in the public estimation during 
the last twenty years, must be my excuse for again addressing 
you ‘on the same subject. 

As to ‘the antiquity of bronze casting in Europe, we only 
know that it dates from prehistoric times, and that it is impos- 
sible-to say how or where it originated, or to give to any indi- 
vidual the credit of its invention. Sir J. Savile Lumley says 
that, according to several Danish and German writers, the 
European bronze of prehistoric ages was probably an indigenous 
industry, not of Phcenician origin, but: originally discovered ‘in 
Britain. I am content to accept this theory as being quite as 
worthy of belief as the legend for which Pliny is responsible, 
that the art of bronze casting was invented by Scytes the 
Lydian, or Theophrastus the Phrygian. 

The Palafites, or lake dwellings of Savoy and Switzerland, 
have yielded a very considerable harvest of early European 
bronzes; and also, in some instances, they have preserved 
some record of the manner in which these were produced. At 
Thonon, in Switzerland, a mould for a spear head was found 
which was composed of two slabs of stone, on each of which a 
spear-head was cut out to a proper depth. The two stones, 
being placed face to face and bound together, would forma 
very simple but effective close mould from which many casts 
could be taken, without any injury to the mould itself. It is 
this mould of which Sir J. S. Lumley says that a modern lance- 
head was produced from a prehistoric’ mould. It is probably 


. the earliest known example of piece moulding amongst Euro- 


pean bronze founders. ; 
‘All their works, however, were not produced by piece 
moulding, since another mould was found, made of clay 
over a wooden pattern, which seems to have been burned 
out, leaving a cavity to receive the molten bronze. In this, 


then, we find the first principle of the wax process, namely, 


the destruction or “ wasting” of the pattern by fire. 

This earliest process, which we may term a waste-wood 
process, would be only applicable to simple forms on account 
of the difficulty of completely destroying the wooden pattern, 


* A paper by Mr. George Simonds, reid before the Applied Art. 


Section of the Society of Arts on May 19, 
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and afterwards getting rid of the ashes from the cavity of the 
mould ; but it was a great discovery, and doubtless the genius 
who invented it would not be long in discovering that other. 
substances more easily wasted by fire, such as wax, were 
capable of being fashioned into various shapes, and of being 
advantageously used as patterns for bronze casting ; and there 
is every reason to suppose that the more important works found 
amongst the lake dwellings of Lake Bourget were cast by the 
very waste wax process which we have been trying to revive in 
England for the highest class of bronze statuary. 

In the opinion of Count Casta de Beauregard, whose dis- 
coveries in Lake Bourget have so greatly enriched the museums 
of Aix and Chambery, these settlements were destroyed by a 
race of men of the iron age, who carried fire and sword through 
the district long before the Roman era. Be this as it may, 
there can be no doubt as to the great antiquity and artistic 
value of the wax process, and moreover as the ancient European 
nations do not seem to have been in the habit of making piece 
moulds, except of the most simple description, namely, in two 
halves, it is not easy to see how else they could have executed 
large or complicated works. It is true that clay figures of. the 
Tanagra type were got from moulds which were made, as I 
believe, in two halves, and some of these figures seem. to be of 
a complicated character. Yet the heads and arms seem to 
have been moulded separately, and the undercutting in folds of 
drapery, &c., to have been omitted. Each of these figures 
therefore would consist of the following separate simple piece 
moulds :—First, the body or trunk of tne figure ; second, the 
head ; third and fourth, the arms—four moulds in all. After 
the soft clay had been squeezed into these moulds it was an 
easy matter to join heads and arms to the trunk of the figure 
and to retouch the whole, which was then allowed to dry, after 
which it was fired in a kiln and became terra-cotta. This 
principle of dividing the figure into several parts to be after- 
wards joined up to forma complete whole was a great discovery 
in the art of the moulder. 

Ofall the European nations of remote antiquity the Etruscans. 
and Greeks stand forth pre-eminent as artists, and when we 
think of antique sculpture, whether in marble or bronze, it is 
Greek sculpture that is always in the foreground of our 
thoughts. And it would be strange if this were not the case, 
since we possess in our museums so large an amount of works, 
which although they are chiefly rather from Rome than of 
Gréece, yet, the Roman sculpture being greatly an echo of the 
earlier Greek‘art, was inspired by Greek legends and traditions 
and exécuted almost without exception by the hands of Greek 
artists often brought as slaves from Greece to Rome, and em- 
ployed by their conquerors to reproduce the originals they had 
brought to Rome as the spoils of war. 

In ancient’Greece the art of the statuary in bronze was held 
in high estimation ; the desire of possessing bronze statues: of 
divinities, heroes and statesmen seems to have been insatiable, 
and there were more bronze statues than we modern sculptors 
can conceive of. Sap 

It is then of Greek bronze casting that I propose to speak 
first. According to some old author—Pausanias, I believe— 
the art of modelling the figure and of casting it in bronze was 
first practised at Samos about 7co B.C. Many writers on art 
have put forward various theories as to how the old bronze 
statues were produced, and as many of these writers knew 
nothing about bronze casting, their ideas were often somewhat 
absurd. 

Winckelmann, for instance, states that the horses of St. 
Mark’s, at Venice—of which there are four—were all cast out 
of two moulds, not knowing that the mould is destroyed every 
time a bronze casting is made. Lemot, the French sculptor, 
who made some repairs to these horses, when they were taken'to 
Paris by order of Napoleon I., had ample opportunity | of 
examining them, and found that their heads and necks were 
cast separately and that collars had been added afterwards’ to 
conceal the joints. This is not surprising. It is very doubtful 
if the Greeks or Romans ever attempted to make castings of 
the dimensions that we find to have been successfully carried 
out in later ages. It is pretty certain, I think, that they cut up 
their larger works and cast them in parts, which were after- 
wards fitted together on much the same system as the terra- 
cotta figures were produced in clay. There is much’to be said 
in favour of this system for large work and little to be said 
against it. I will try briefly to tell you what, in my opinion, are 
the advantages and disadvantages. 

A bronze casting, unless it’ be of very small size’ indeed, is 
always cast hollow, and in order that it may be so cast it’ is 
requisite that it should have a core inside as’ well as a mould 
outside it. 

Now it is clear that if an object like a horse is to be cast 
with a core inside, and if it is to be cast all in ohe piece, then 
that core will have to stay inside, since there will be no opening 
whereby it can be removed. Now the great weight of the core 
inside is a considerable disadvantage in erecting or moving a 
statue and puts a considerable strain on the legs, which have 
quite enough to support without it. - Moreover, the material of 
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which cores are composed is excessively porous, taking up 
moisture greedily from the air, so that it is a source of danger 
to the thin bronze statue, which is certain not to be absolutely 
air and damp proof. There will be here and there some tiny 
fault, through which the core will absorb, and at last become 
so moist that a severe frost might swell it almost to bursting. 
If the horse is cast without his head- and neck the core is 
easily removed and these dangers avoided. 

There is, however, a more weighty reason for casting a 
horse without his neck and head. When the bronze is poured 


into a hollow mould it is at a temperature of, roughly speaking, | 


1,900 deg., consequently the air in the mould is expanded so 
suddenly that, unless escape were provided for it, an explosion 
would be the result ; but although the main body of air escapes 
through the vents, there seems to be a film of air remaining, 
which, I imagine, prevents actual contact between the walls of 
the mould and the metal so long as the latter is in motion and 
the mould is not yet full. When the mould is full the outward 
pressure of the fluid metal forces this film of air out through 
the pores of the core and of the mould; those of the mould 
give a fairly free passage outwards, but the core cannot do so, 
however porous it may be, if it is enveloped on all sides by the 
bronze. In this case the gases that should have passed away 
through the core come boiling up through the fluid metal, 
forcing their way to the vents which, themselves full of metal, 
can no longer act. The gases become imprisoned in the 
bronze as it sets, and the result is a bad unsound casting, 
“blown on the core,” as we say, and full of holes like a sponge. 
To avoid this the ancients cut their large works to nieces. The 
only drawback to cutting is that, unless it is skilfully done, it is 
impossible to join it again without altering the movement or 
proportion to some extent. 

There are various ways of making these joints in bronze, but 
at present I will merely say that the ancients used to cover the 
joints if possible with a bracelet or a band of ornament of some 
kind, and joined the parts together with rivets. They also 
made a species of box joint by bending a strip of metal round 
the inside of an arm, and rivetting it in such a manner as to 
allow a couple of inches to project beyond the edge of the cast 
metal ; this projection was then forced into the corresponding 
edge of the part to be joined, and secured in position by rivets. 
These joints were frequently further strengthened by dowel 
plates of a double dove-tail form, which were counter-sunk in 
the thickness of the bronze, so that one dove-tail was on each 
side of the joint. In principle this method is much the same 
as that now in use, though in’ practice we have somewhat 
improved upon it. The system of cutting was, I think, always 
practised by the ancients, except in the cases of very small 
bronzes, such as the little Victory or Fortune, whichever she 
may be, and the charming statuette of Venus, both of which 
are in the Naples Museum, as are also those other highly 
interesting examples of bronze-work which I have now the 
pleasure of bringing to your recollection. 

The ancients, as far as I can discover, did not understand 
the practice, now almost universal, of putting a “lantern ” into 
the core, and of core-vents. I shall speak of these.later on, 
merely observing at present that it is possible to get very small 
castings quite sound, even when the core is shut in and gives 
no exit whatever to the gases. This is, however, a difficult 
matter, because it is essential that the metal should be poured 
at its lowest possible temperature—that is to say, it must still be 
quite fluid, and fill the mould easily and at once. It must also 
be a very thin casting, and solidify before the heat has 
penetrated the core to any distance, in which case little or no 
disturbance can take place. 

It is a matter of great difficulty to pour these small castings 
at the proper temperature, and in many cases it will be found 
that they have blown on the core from being too hot and setting 
too slowly, or that the metal has not been fluid enough to fill 
the mould properly and insure a sharp casting. 

The works of vast dimensions which were so often executed 
by the ancients, of which the most generally known is the 
Colossus of Rhodes, were probably not cast in very large pieces, 
but in sections of very considerable thickness, with flanges on 
the inside by which they could be bolted or rivetted together. 
They could thus be built up from the ground without the 
elaborate internal framing which would have been needed had 

‘they been, as some writers have supposed, made of thin 
wrought plates and rivetted together. Indeed, the difficulty of 
executing large works in beaten plate is so much greater than 
that of casting, that it would only be used under very special 
circumstances. It was so used by Ernest Rietschel, of Dresden, 
for the statue of Brunonia in a quadriga with four horses, all 
larger than life ; the reason for its use in this case being that 
the gateway at Brunswick, on which it was to be placed, was 
not considered strong enough to support the weight of cast 
metal. That the colossal statue of Apollo at Rhodes was cast 
work, and not beaten, I think is fairly certain, since it would 
seem that it lay prone and in ruins for nearly 900 years, after 
which the metal was sold to a Jew, who, it is said, loaded feleye) 
camels with his purchase. The weight of metal is said to have 


been 720,000 lbs., and it seems hardly likely that sheet metal 
would have lasted so long, or that it should not have been 
stolen away long before, had it not been for the size-and weight 
of the pieces of which it was built up. This is almost all that I 
can tell you of the methods of the Grecian bronze founders, and 
of the sort of work that they produced. 

Of the Romans I can only say that, although they had a 
passion for sculpture, they do not seem to have cared to pro- 
duce for themselves that which they could more easily acquire 
by conquest.- We find accordingly that whenever they wanted 
sculpture for any purpose they stole it from other people, and 
where this was not possible, owing to the non-existence of any- 
thing suitable to their purpose, they employed foreign artists in 
the execution of the work, The fashion of collecting bronzes 
in this simple way was set, so we are told, by no less a _per- 
sonage than Romulus himself, who carried off from Carmerium 
a bronze quadriga, which he placed in the Temple of Vulcan, 
after having had a statue of himself placed in the car. We do 
not know who made the statue of Romulus, but it could hardly 
have been by any save an Etruscan artist. 

According to Plutarch, one of the Tarquins dedicated a 
quadriga to Jupiter Capitolinus, and we are told that artists 
were brought from Veii tor itsexecution. This seems probable, 
since Veii is only some 12 or 15 miles from Rome, and was an 
ancient and civilised city long before the days of Romulus and 
Remus. 

As early as the days of Numa laws were made concerning 
sculpture, and one of these forbade the representation of the 
gods. But it does not seem to have been observed, since Tar- ~ 
quinius Priscus employed the sculptor Vulcanius, of Veii, to 
make a sculpture of Jupiter, which he placed in his temple on 
the Capitol. Another curious law of Numa’s restricted the 
height of statues to great men. These were not to be more 
than 3 feet in height, and were hence known as “tripedanee.” 
It is, therefore, to be presumed that “ half life-size,” as we should 
now call it, was the size of the statue of Horatius Cocles, which 
was erected in the comitium after his noble defence of the 
bridge. 

For very many years, then, the Roman demand for sculpture, 
whether in bronze or in marble, was supplied by foreign lands 
and foreign hands. Indeed, we are told by Perkins that the 
first foreign sculptor of whom any record is found was one 
Manurius Vitturius, who seems to have made copies in bronze - 
of the ancile, or little shield which the Romans believed to have 
fallen from heaven, and although after that period a few names 
are found, still they are merely exceptions that prove the rule. 

Greek artists, however, had been brought to Rome, and with 
them the traditions and practice of their native art. That these 
rapidly deteriorated amongst their new surroundings is hardly 
to be wondered at, since their employers and their public lacked 
the appreciation and the cultivation of ancient Greece. The 
emperors changed the fashion in art according to their own 
whim or love of ostentation. Caligula, says Perkins, decapitated 
Greek statues and placed upon them his own vile head, while 
Nero gilded the masterpieces of Lysippus, and employed 
Zenodorus to erect a colossal statue of himself, which is esti- 
mated to have cost a sum equal to about 3,600,000/. of our 
money. Pliny remarked that it showed how much the art of 
casting in bronze had deteriorated. It is hard to understand 
how this Vast sum could have been spent on this statue, and it is 
a pity that we do not know more about it. It lasted, however, 
but a short time, having been destroyed by the people of Rome 
to mark their hatred of ‘the man it represented. We have 
another work, however, of that period in the equestrian bronze 
statue of Nero, in the museum at Naples, of which I am able 
to show you a photograph on the screen. I am, however, of 
the opinion that this statue is rather a Greek than a Roman 
work, although I can give no account of its history or author- 
ship, save that it was found at Pompeii. 

In strong contrast to this work is the well-known equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, remarkable above all else as being, 
I believe, the only statue of an emperor which from the time of 
its erection to the present day has always been respected and 
carefully preserved by the Roman people. There is, I believe, 
nothing known as to its authorship, and we can guess, from a 
certain heaviness and from its general style, that it is probably 
the work of a Roman artist or, at least, of a very Romanised 
Greek. This, at least, is the opinion of Perkins, and I must say 
that it is also my own. I am quite unable to find any signs of 
Greek feeling in it, and although it is undoubtedly in many 
respects a noble and impressive work, yet I must certainly 
protest against its being considered, as it has been by some 
writers and many readers, to be the finest equestrian statue in 
the world. Winckelmann, who seems to have a natural gift for 
mistakes of this sort, supposes this monument to have been of 
beaten plate, and this story has often been repeated. It is, 
however, nothing of the sort, but is a waste-wax bronze, not, 
however, cast at one pouring, but in separate pieces, as I have 
stated was usual among the ancients. 

It would be too long, and indeed foreign to our present 
purpose, to trace the decline of the art of the statuary in bronze 
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through the various ages of the decline of the Roman power 
down to the final destruction of the last refuge of art by the 
siege and sack of Constantinople in the thirteenth century. 
There are, however, two bronze statues that I may mention as 
belonging to this period of decadence, one of which is supposed 
to represent either the Emperor Heraclius or Erico, king of 
Lombardy ; it stands in the piazza of the town of Barletta. 
According to tradition, this statue was cast at Constantinople 
by a Byzantine artist named Polyphobus, about the middle of 
the seventh century. Perkins, however, considers it to bea 
genuine Italian work, and believes it to be cf rather earlier 
date. I have never seen this statue myself, nor any photograph 
of it, but as Perkins was a most excellent judge of sculpture, 
he is probably correct in his estimate. The other is the well- 
known statue in bronze of St. Peter, in the basilica of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. This statue is said to have been cast by order of Pope 
Leo I., as a thank-offering to the saint for his interposition and 
deliverance of the city of Rome from Attila. The date assigned 
to this statue is A.D. 153. There is a legend that it is an 
antique and was a statue of Jupiter, and that the head and 
hands only are of Christian origin. There is, however, no 
evidence of this, and, on the contrary, plenty of internal evi- 
dence that the work is of one period, and that not Classic. 
Possibly an antique Jupiter may have been melted down for 
the sake of the nietal, and as a further honour to St. Peter by 
the destruction of a pagan divinity. 

The period from the fifth to the ninth century gives us no 
record of any Roman artist, and we may easily understand that 
the iconoclastic war and wholesale destruction of statues, which 
was so vigorously prosecuted by Leo the Isaurian and his son 
in the eighth century, must have given the coup de grace to the 
already dying art of the statue founder; nevertheless the per- 
secution of artists, and the consequent emigration of numbers 

-of them from Byzantium, was. the means of spreading such 
_ tradition of the art as might have survived into other and far 
distant lands, and the affiliation of numbers of these emigrants 
to the society or craft of the Comacine builders was the means 
of bringing-a knowledge of the principles of the art into France, 
Germany, and possibly into England also. 

During the ninth and tenth centuries sculpture seems to 
have been at its lowest ebb. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, however, the art began to receive some consideration, 
and artists, it is said, were sufficiently proud of their calling to 
begin once more to sign their works. 

In the twelfth century we once more find the bronze founder 
to the front. Borisanno of Trani, Simone di Ragusa, Bonanno 
of Pisa,.and Jacopo of Innsbruck, were all busy as builders, 
carvers and bronze founders, and cast bronze gates for several 
of the religious buildings of Italy and Sicily. 

In the thirteenth century again we have the names not only 
of foreign, but also, I am glad to say, of English artist founders. 
Unfortunately most of their works have been destroyed. 

There are records of statuettes in bronze and also in silver 
by Simon of Wells, A.D. 1257, and by William of Gloucester, 
about the same date. A few years later, in 1281, we have the 
statue of Henry III., followed in 1290 by that of Eleanor of 
Castile, both by William Torell, or Turell, who was a sculptor 
goldsmith and a citizen of London. At the close of the four- 
teenth century we had Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest, 
who, in 1397, erected the statues of Richard II. and of Anne of 
Bohemia, both on one tomb in Westminster Abbey. 

It is perhaps not uninstructive to note by the erection of 
bronzes in Westminster Abbey the fluctuating fortunes of the 
art. Thus in the thirteenth century we have recorded the 
erection of six works; fourteenth century, twelve; fifteenth 
century, ten; sixteenth century, nine; seventeenth century, 
six; eighteenth century, two; nineteenth century, six; total, 
fifty-one works. The above list begins with the year 1246, 
monument to Abbot Berkyng, and ends in 1887, Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert’s monument to Fawcett. Of these fifty-one bronzes 
many are no longer extant, and others are not strictly speaking 
bronze, but are incised work, generally known as “ brasses.” 

For the present I shall only speak of the bronzes by Torell, 
Broker and Prest. The earlier ones, those by Torell, are most 
interesting works, and as examples of early English statue 
founding invaluable. . They are cast in one piece and are 
enormously thick, almost solid. A few years ago, when some 
repairs were required to the stonework, I had an opportunity of 
examining the under side, which showed a shallow depression 
with a rough surface. It looked as if the metal had been poured 
into an open mould, and that some sort of core heavily 
weighted had been pressed down upon the molten metal so as 
to force it to rise to the exact level of the edge of the mould, or 
as if whilst the metal was still fluid or partially so a portion had 
been scooped out. 

I have been much puzzled to guess how the models for these 
figures were produced, and whether the wax process was em- 
ployed. On the whole, I incline to the belief that the models 
were carved in wood, without any undercutting, and that any 
necessary projections were fashioned in wax and attached to 
the wood models. After the completion of the mould the wax 


could be melted, and the wooden pattern easily withdrawn. A 
process on this principle was used for casting cannon and bells. 
I am certain that these statues were cast in one piece, and 
unless some modification of the wax process was used, we must 
conclude them to have been piece moulded, which I think most 
improbable. , 

The other two statues of Richard II. and of Anne of 
Bohemia show us what progress had been made during the 
past century. These statues, by Broker and by Prest, were 
probably cast in 1397. They are fine works of art and excel- 
lent castings. They are properly cored, and although the cast- 
ing is rather heavy and thick, it is not excessively so. 

I have no doubt as to the process here employed. I believe 
the statues to have been modelled in loam, which was then 
dried and pared down to form a core. This was then overlaid 
with a suitable thickness of wax to represent the bronze statue, 
and was finished to whatever degree the artist thought requisite. 
The whole was then moulded in loam and the wax burned 
out. 

There is one more point to be noticed, that is, that in these 
statues the hands were cast separately, whereas in those by 
Torell they are in one piece. This may be:accounted for by 
another reason than. the difficulty of moulding, for the hands 
of Richard and Anne were clasped, but some thief stole them. 
The hands were probably added after the statues were finished 
and placed in position. None of these works are left from the 
thould, but are chased over and richly gilt. 

About a century later William Austen cast in bronze a statue 
of the Earl of Warwick, still extant. 

A few years after Torell had completed his statues in West- 
minster, Andrea Pisano, one of the most noted of the Italian 
bronze founders, was born, and in 1330 he completed the 
models of his chief masterpiece, the bronze gates of the 
Baptistery at Florence. The casting of these works occupied 
him for nine years more. 

It would be tedious to quote a long list of more or less able 
founders and their works through all the years of the Italian. 
revival. It will be enough to mention a few of the best known 
amongst them, as Ghiberti, Donatello, Michel Angelo Buona- 
rotti, John of Bologna, Benvenuto Cellini, &c. 

Of Ghiberti it is sufficient to say that he was a most famous 
and successful founder. The bronze gates which he made for 
the Baptistery at Florence are a lasting monument to his fame. 
Besides these he modelled and cast the statues of St. John and 
St. Matthew for the church of Or San Michele. The Baptistery 
gates occupied him for nearly fifty years ; they were begun in 
1403, and the second gate was not finished until about three 
years before his death in 1455. The wax process was employed 
for these as for all early Italian bronze-work. 

Donatello, born about five years later than Ghiberti, was 
his only rival in the bronze founders’ art of that day. For the 
sake of brevity I shall only mention a few of his works :—The 
group of “Judith and Holofernes,” which stands in the Loggia 
dei Lanzi at Florence; the “ David with the head of Goliath ” 
in the Museo Nazionale at Florence; and the colossal equestrian 
statue of Gattamalata at Padua. This statue which, although 
a very fine work, is decidedly inferior to another similar one 
by Verocchio, seems to have given him much trouble ; it was 
executed between the years 1451 and 1456. At first he began 
to make a full-sized model of the horse in wood, but he aban- 
doned that plan, and the incomplete wooden model is still to 
be seen at Padua. It is probable that the work was finally 
carried out in wax over a loam core, and that the casting was 
made in several pieces. In 1456 he returned to Florence, 
where he died ten years later. 

The most celebrated pupil of Donatello was Andrea 
Verocchio, born at Florence in 1432. He executed many 
works, of which but few remain to us. All that he did in silver 
has disappeared, and we have only a few bronzes, amongst 
which is the charming fountain in the courtyard of the Palazzo 
Vecchio and the incomparable statue of Bartolomeo Colleone 
at Venice. Apart from its merit as a work of art, the history 
of this statue is full of interest. 

The Signory of Venice do not seem to have behaved very 
well to Verocchio, at least in the beginning, for after bringing 
him to Venice to execute this statue they seem to have wished 
to have his pupil Vellano, of Padua, joined with him in the 
work. Verocchio, not unreasonably considering this as a slight 
on the part of his employers, broke up the head and legs of the 
horse on which he had been working and fled to Florence. 
On this the Signory, unable to lay hands on him, published a 
decree banishing him for ever from Venetian territory under 
pain of death. Verocchio replied that he would certainly never 
return, since if they were foolish enough to cut off his head 
they could neither put it on again nor get another as good, but 
that he could at any time make a new and a better head for his 
horse. The Venetians came to the conclusion that he was 
right about this, for shortly afterwards they rescinded their 
hasty decree and recalled Verocchio, doubling his pay and 
promising that his work should in no way be interfered with. 
Unfortunately he did not live to complete it, and at his request 
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the Signory entrusted his pupil, Leopardi, with the task of 
bringing the work to’a conclusion. 

It has never been known, and probably never will be known, 
how much of the-work was finished at Verocchio’s death.’ In 
his will he speaks of it as “Opus equi per me principiati,” 
making no mention of the rider, from which Perkins concludes, 
I think rather hastily, that he had very little to:do with it 
except as design. Had Perkins been more familiar with the 
insides of sculptors’ studios and foundries, and above all with 
the colloquial Italian, he would have known that nothing is 
more usual than for an equestrian statue to be spoken of as 
“11 Cavallo.” I have frequently heard: my own Italian assist- 
ants in London so speak of the statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, although there was certainly no doubt about the duke 
being on the horse’s back In any case it is believed that 
Leopardi cast the statue and made the pedestal. Verocchio 
began the horse in 1479 and died in 1488. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE HISTORY OF TYRONE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


HE next successor to the chieftainship was Turlough 
aa Linneach, cousin to Shane, who was selected by the 
English and approved of by the clan. He wasan elderly man at 
the time of his inauguration, and tried to please both the English 
and his own people, which was rather a difficult task. Young 
Hugh was educated in England, and was a favourite with the 
Queen, who gave him a commission in her army. He fought 
on her side with great bravery in the Desmond Wars, and 
afterwards against the MacDonnels of the Glens. He got a 
grant of the southern half of the County Tyrone, and resided 
at Dungannon, whilst Turlough lived principally at Strabane 
and occasionally at Castleroe, near Coleraine. Turlough was 
recognised as the head of the O’Neills during his life, but after 
his death Hugh succeeded with the full consent of the English, 
who thought he would be favourable to their interests. He 
was created Earl of Tyrone, and received a grant of the entire 
territory from the Crown. He was loyal to the Queen for a 
considerable time, and it was not clearly known till lately what 
motives led him to change his mind. 

The English servitors in Ireland were greatly disappointed 
that the Earl of Tyrone should have received a regrant of all 
the territory which had been confiscated by the rebellion of 
Shane. They immediately set to work to try and upset it. 
Since the publication of the Carew Manuscripts, their intrigues 
m this direction are better known. An incident occurred in 
1588, which they turned to account against the earl. Several 
ships of the Spanish Armada were wrecked on the northern 
coast, and one of them was driven into Lough Swilly, near the 
castle of Elagh. Some 600 Spaniards came ashore from the 
wrecked vessel, who were ultimately taken prisoners, and some 
of them were brought to Dungannon. Earl Fitzwilliam was 
Deputy at the time. He was hated for his meanness, particu- 
larly in taking bribes. He executed 200 Spaniards at Galway, 
after robbing them of what they possessed. He came to 
Innishowen, but not getting as much treasure as he expected, 
he wreaked his vengeance on the unfortunate Spaniards and 
natives alike. He slew a great number of the prisoners and 
carried off all the cattle of the district, burned the haggards, as 
well as ‘taking O’Gallagher and Sir John O’Doherty prisoners 
to Dublin. Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, was too powerful to 
be thus dealt with, but the Deputy and his officials represented 
this transaction to the Crown in the worst possible light, 
because O’Neill had treated these shipwrecked mariners, 
enemies though they were, with a little humanity. Another 
transaction tended very much to shake O’Neill’s confidence 
m such men as_ Fitzwilliam. Sir Ross MacMahon 
surrendered his lands in Monaghan to get a regrant of 
them from the Crown, as O’Neill had done, to himself and his 
legal heirs. He died shortly after Fitzwilliam became Lord 
Deputy, when his brother and legitimate heir, Hugh Roe, pro- 
ceeded to Dublin that he might be legally settled in his 
inheritance. He was not permitted to see Fitzwilliam till he 
promised he would give him a bribe of 600 cows. MacMahon 
promised this, and the Deputy proceeded to County Monaghan 
to fulfil his promise and what was clearly his legal duty. 
Instead of doing so he put MacMahon on trial for some 
trumped-up case that had occurred many years previously, tried 
him bya jury of his own soldiers, found him guilty and executed 
him. He divided his territory between Sir Henry Bagenall, 
marshal of the army, and a Captain Henslow, who was made 
seneschal of the county, and got MacMahon’s chief house as 
well. For this transaction the Deputy received a much larger 
bribe than he would have got from MacMahon. This trans- 
action was not calculated to inspire the confidence of the Earl 
of ‘Tyrone in the English administration. Next there was the 
kidnapping of Hugh Roe O’Donnel and his removal to Dublin 
Castle, where he was kept a close prisoner. There is no now 


doubt whatever that all these circumstances taking place about 
this time created great distrust in the mind of O’Neill. 
Nothing would satisfy the English servitors but the distribution 
of the land amongst them, so O’Neill made up his mind whilst 
he was strong enough he would cast off the English allegiance. 

Then commenced a war of seven years. between O’ Neill and 
the English. On August 10, 1598, a great battle was fought 
between O’Neill and Marshal Bagenall near Blackwater town, 
known as the Battle of the Yellow Ford. The English army 
was fully 5,000 men, with artillery ; the Irish were not quite so 
strong, without artillery, but the Irish completely routed their 
opponents, who left over 3,000 dead upon the field. This had 
cost Elizabeth enormous loss of life and treasure.- She 
despatched powerful forces to Ireland, who ultimately drove 
O’Neill out of Tyrone. Lord Mountjoy was the ablest Lord 
Deputy and best English general of that age; it was entirely 
due to his great ability and superior forces that O'Neill had to 
leave his country at the mercy of his foes. The condition of 
Tyrone towards the close of the war was unsatisfactory ; the 
inhabitants were driven out; those who did not flee were 
slaughtered, and all the standing crops were burned. After 
this the Queen was anxious for peace. O’Neill met Lord 
Mountjoy at Mellifont, and signed his submission to Elizabeth. 
Mountjoy had received private intimation of the Queen’s death, 
which he kepta secret from Tyrone, who would not have submitted 
had he known of her death, because he would have got better terms 
from her successor. King James afterwards invited O’Neill to 
London, received him at Hampton Court, and gave him a grant 
under the great seal of all his territory. He came back to Dun- 
gannon, where he resided quietly, and it is believed he was most 
anxious to be good friends with the English, but they did not 
want to be good friends with him. Chichester, who was now 
Lord Deputy, and Sir John Davis, who was Attorney-General, 
and others, never ceased until they ultimately drove O’Neill 
from Tyrone. He had private information that he would be 
arrested, and his friends on the Continent hired a vessel that 
called in at Lough Swilly, on which he and Rory O’Donnel, 
brother of Red Hugh, sailed away, never to return. 

During the rebellion of 1641 there was an attempt on the 
part of the ratives to regain their land, and wars for several 
years followed, in wkick Hugh O'Neill's nephew, Owen Roe 
O’Neill, led the Irish. He was an honourable and able soldier, 
who had dist.nguished himself on the Continent in the Spanish 
service. He gained a great victory at Benburb over General 
Monroe and an army of English and Scottish soldiers superior 
in strength and equipment to his own. It was quite as decisive 
a victory as the Battle of the Yellow Ford, but its effect was lost 
by the Government that then existed at Kilkenny. This was 
the last great battle fought in County Tyrone. 

A list of ancient monuments in County Tyrone was given, 
and the various religious houses and monasteries that existed, 
in Tyrone. During this part of the subject, reference was 
made to Primate Colton’s visitation of the Diocese of Derry in 
the year 1597. The Primate first came to Termonmagurk, now ~ 
called Termon Rock, or Carrick More. After this he pro- 
ceeded across the mountains to the village of Cuppagh, an old 
Columban foundation, three miles from where Omagh now 
stands. The next stopping place was Ardstraw, three miles 
beyond Newtonstewart. It was an important place at that 
time ; there was an Irish monastery and an ancient church, 
founded by Eoghan, son of Niall. Urney was the next village, 
which was another very ancient religious foundation. Ulti- 
mately Der1y was reached. The Primate and his retinue were 
rowed across the river, as there was no bridge at that time. 
This progress of the Primate of Armagh through the Diocese 
of Derry is most interesting from an antiquarian point of view, 
as it refers to so many of the ancient churches and monasteries, 
and to the manners and customs of the period. Mr. Milligan 
concluded by referring to the religious character of the Irish in 
ancient times, to their valour as soldiers, and their other noble. 
qualities, and hoped all the wrongs of the past would be for- 
gotten, and that all differences would be healed, and every 
section of the people unite to raise the country to the high 
pinnacle of fame it attained in the early ages, when it was 
known as the Island of Saints. 


ARCHITECT v. ARCHITECT. 


AS action in which Mr. A. R. Scott, architect, of Edinburgh, 
was plaintiff and Mr. F. J. C. Carruthers, architect, of 
Dumfries and Lockerbie, was defendant, has been decided in 
the Edinburgh Court. It was brought to obtain a sum of 150/. 
for work done in connection with the preparation of the plans 
for the new academy at Dumfries, which were adopted by the 
School Board. The plaintiffs case was that the plans were the 
joint work of Mr. Carruthers and himself, and that it had been 
agreed that, if they were successful in the competition, the work 
should be carried out by them jointly. 
Judgment was given by Lord Kincairney. His lordship 
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expressed regret that plaintiff had thought fit’ to question the 
defendant’s professional skill, because he had not given a word 
of evidence in support of that suggestion, and the evidence did 
not warrant any doubt as to defendant’s competency as an 
architect. The truth with regard to the preparation of the 
plans seemed to be that the ground plans were prepared by the 
defendant himself, but that the elevations exhibiting the archi- 
tectural features of the proposed building were drawn by the 
plaintiff. Defendant had sketched on a tracing the general 
features of the building, and declared that he furnished the 
plaintiff with this and the ground-plan, and that these were 
sufficient to enable a skilful draughtsman to prepare the elevation. 
There was some disagreeable conflict of evidence as to whether 
the elevation was sketched on the tracing when it was inthe hands 
of the plaintiff. No doubt this apparent conflict was susceptible of 
explanation ; but his lordship had no hesitation in accepting 
the evidence of the defendant on the point, and thought in the 
circumstances the defendant was entitled to lodge these plans 
with the School Board as his own. He had thought it right to 
say so.much because of the imputation—unjust as he thought— 
on the defendant’s character ; but he did not pursue it further, 
for it was not the question in dispute. The plaintiff maintained 
that the work he did was that of designer and architect. The 
defendant maintained that it was the work of a draughtsman 
only. His lordship thought that distinction was more apparent 
than real, and was disposed to hold on the evidence that the 
plaintiff’s work had been overrated by himself and under- 
estimated by the defendant. But the question was simply 
whether plaintiff had proved that it was agreed, between him 
and the defendant that the work be conducted jointly, as a 
matter in which they had a joint and common interest, and 
whether therefore the plaintiff was entitled to be remunerated 
by a share of defendant’s commission as architect. Such an 
agreement had improbability on the face of it, and the plaintiff 
in his evidence hardly came up to his statement. There was 
absolutely not a word of corroboration of it in the parole evidence, 
while the defendant explicitly denied it. The plaintiff relied on 
two letters, one dated January 13, 1896, from him to the defendant, 
and the other, a somewhat long and rambling letter, dated 
January 20; but in these letters the claim was rested on 
employment, not on partnership or joint adventure. His lord- 
ship therefore thought the plaintiff had not proved the compact 
he averred.. The plaintiff's counsel expressly repudiated any 
other ground of action than the alleged agreement that the 
work should be conducted as‘a joint concern, and in particular 
explicitly disclaimed any argument founded on the principle of 
guantum meruit. He was probably well advised in doing so, 
because there could be no doubt that the weight of evidence 
was overwhelming to the effect that 50/. was an ample payment 
for the work done, whether it was that of an architect or 
a draughtsman, and whether the elevation was the plaintiff’s 
independent and unassisted design or not. * That sum was 
offered by the defendant before the action was commenced. 
His lordship was not prepared to say that plaintiff had proved 
that he was entitled to so much, but would grant decree in 
respect of the defendant’s concession. 

Counsel for the defendant said that as the sum 
not exceed that tendered expenses would follow. 

Counsel for plaintiff said the tender was conditional on the 
plaintiff apologising for his language. That was a little 
different from the usual tender. 

Lord Kincairney said there was no doubt the defendant had 
had complete success, and he found him entitled to expenses. 
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PECULIARITIES OF PLAN IN WASHINGTON. 


N the course of an article in the Engineering Magazine, 
Mr. Glenn Brown writes :— 

Peter Charles L’Enfant, who drew the plan of Washington 
city, and General Washington, who modified and finally 
adopted it, showed themselves to be men of forethought and 
breadth, with a true conception of how the capital city of a 
great republic should be laid out. Washington has the excep- 
tional advantage of having been planned as a large city, in the 
map authorised by Congress in July 1790, and made in 1791. 
The first president, who understood the situation clearly, gave 
close and painstaking personal attention to even the minutest 
details in reference to the new federal city. 

President Washington, L’Enfant, and Ellicott (who was 
doing the field work) made a thorough. investigation of the 
ground, and, as a note on the map says, “carefully selected 
the sites of the great edifices where they wovld command the 
greatest prospect and be susceptible of the greatest improve- 
ment.” After these sites were selected, avenues were laid out, 
radiating from the Capitol and the president’s house, and one or 
two other important points. The method was adopted, as 
L’Enfant says, “to preserve through the whole a reciprocity of 
sight ” between the points of interest and beauty in the city. 
This arrangement, while affording an opportunity for satis- 


factory views of the Government buildings, at-the same time 
furnishes direct access to all parts. of the city, and makes the 
avenues the natural arteries along which traffic and travel find 
their way. , 
Commercial and domestic architecture is also necessarily 
| modified by the unusual plan of the city. The wide streets and 
small triangular, circular and square parks at intersections of 
avenues and streets give one a sense of breathing space and at 
the same time an actual opportunity to see the structures 
erected on the building line. 

Buildings should be designed here with greater care than is 
necessary in many cities, as there are always points of sight 
from which they can be examined and studied, and the good or 
bad which is in them is especially liable to produce elevating 
or debasing effects on the taste of the community. 

The avenues, cutting across the streets at varying obtuse 
and acute angles, give great variety to the form of lots, and at 
the same time give opportunities for picturesque and varied 
effects in building, and require ingenuity in the arrangement of 
interiors. This variety in the form of lots and the right granted 
by Congress to project certain portions of the fronts of struc- 
tures over the building line on Government ground in the 
form of bay and oriel windows, towers and porches gives the 
domestic architecture of Washington a variety and often a 
picturesqueness which are pleasing. The plans indicate 
the advantage taken of Government ground by the projections 
on the fronts. It. must be remembered that the Government 
owns streets, parks and parking. 

In many parts of the city lots have acute angles formed by 
the intersection of a street and avenue. Lots of this character 
allow ample opportunity for light and air on all sides, but 
usually give very little room for a dwelling. The Simpson 
house, located on Rhode Island Avenue and P Street, gives a 
solution of the problem in which all legal rights to projections 
have been utilised. 

It is a frequent occurrence to find triangular lots with only 
one side facing the street and the rear running to a point. 
The plan of Lieutenant Herwig’s residence shows how a house 
has been built on a triangular lot, 26 feet front and 36 feet 
deep, or on 468 square feet of ground, by taking advantage of 
the street privileges. The corner one of a group of houses on 
Rhode Island Avenue near Seventeenth Street illustrates how 
this question has been solved where the area of the lot gave 
greater latitude. 

It has been a custom in laying out lots to run the lines 
where possible at right angles to the street fronts ; near the 
intersection of streets and avenues this makes sites of innumer- 
able forms. One with a narrow front and a wide rear is shown 
in the Rhode Island Avenue group, while the Cameron house 
is located on a lot with lines running in five different directions. 
The Davidson house gives another scheme for a typical 
Washington lot. 

There are no private residences in Washington equalling the 
palatial structures so common in many of our large cities. 
However, the city has homes of dignity and refinement which. 
have been erected at different periods in its history, from 1800 
to the present time. Within the last ten or fifteen years it has 
become more and more the custom for people of culture and 
wealth to have at least a winter residence in the city, and in 
these residences their ideas as to a home have been interpreted 
by different architects with more or less skill. Many of these, 
I think, rank with the best work in the country, when 
the amount expended in their erection is taken into considera- 
tion. 

The history of Washington commenced with the establish- 
ment of the federal city; by the same. Act of Congress 
buildings were directed to be ready to accommodate the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government in 1800. 
The dwellings in Washington at that time were few, and 
consisted of a small number of houses on Pennsylvania 
Avenue; houses erected on East Capitol Street, near the 
Capitol, by the architect, William ‘Lhornton, for General 
Washington, and some detached houses, like Duddington, the 
residence of Daniel Carroll. 

The Octagon House, the city residence of John Tayloe, of 
Mount Airy, Va., which was finished about 1800, is a typical 
house of the best class belonging to that period. It was 
designed by William Thornton. The plan shows how one 
of the first Washington architects solved the problem of 
irregular sites. The exterior is as dignified, simple and 
pleasing to-day as it was nearly a hundred years ago, when 
it was the scene of entertainment and fashion. In its rooms all 
the prominent Americans and foreigners met and were /é/ed, 
and Madison occupied the building after the destruction of the 
interior of the White House by the British in 1814. The 
interior is interesting in plan and in the detail of doors, which 
are of mahogany ; also in the mantels, some of which are of 
cement and others of wood with putty ornament. It is one of 
the few well-constructed houses of that period, and, although 
neglected. for many years, it is still in an excellent state of 
‘ preservation. 
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During the period between 1800 and 1820 Benjamin Latrobe 
designed several residences—among them the Van Ness house, 
built about 1812. Although noted for its situation, sur- 
roundings and entertainments, it does not look as if it could 
ever have been satisfactory from an architectural standpoint, as 
the proportions are noi good, and the detail is lacking in refine- 
ment and the workmanship indifferent. It is probable that the 
interior, through its furnishing and fixtures, was at one time 
striking and interesting, but all of this work has been taken 
away. One ofthe old marble mantels now in Chamberlain’s 
Hotel, by Thorwaldsen, is an excellent example of his work, 
two figures well modelled, in repose, making a mantel rarely 
equalled atthe present day. The Tudor house in Georgetown, 
built about 1818 from the design of William Thornton, has a 
dignified exterior, but is not equal in refinement to Thornton’s 
earlier work. 

The buildings erected between 1825 and 1850 were 
influenced by the revival of Greek forms in details and porti- 
coes, due probably to the many books on Greek archi- 
tecture published just prior to and during that period. 
The details in brick and wood are often very interesting. 

About 1850, A. J. Downing, an architect, erected several 
buildings, among them the Cook and Dodge residences. These 
are in what Downing called the Italian villa style, having large 
porches, ample projecting cornices, and simple and dignified 
outlines. These residences have an individuality, a harmony 
with their surroundings, and a suggestion of hospitality and 
comfort that are very pleasing. 

After 1860 came the Mansard roof with monstrous dormers 
and cornices, and every variety of form and grotesqueness that 
one can imagine ; this continued with many undesirable pro- 
ductions, until what was called the Queen Anne: revival about 
1878 or 1879, when gables and towers, hips and valleys, bays 
and oriels, frequently oddities piled upon oddities, proved 
refreshing after the monstrosities perpetrated in the name of 
Mansard. Gray and Page were the most successful architects 
in the domestic work of that period, erecting many buildings 
which at the time were thought very attractive; but these 
houses did not have what may be called “ staying * qualities. 
All residences of that period were deficient in repose, refine- 
ment of detail and dignity of eseméle, their interests centreing 
in their many oddities. I do not think there is a single example 
of the Queen Anne period of which one would wish to preserve 
a record except as a matter of history. 

It was while the Queen Anne was at its height that H. H. 
Richardson’s first house, the residence of General Anderson, 
Sixteenth and K Streets, was erected in Washington. It 
was the first example of what was called Romanesque work 
in the city. ' It was so striking in its difference from the pre- 
vailing work, with its large, unbroken wall surfaces, small 
openings, and high, simple and expansive roof, that it 
attracted attention and caused comment favourable and 
adverse. The general verdict—and it is probably correct— 
has been that the building is too heavy and massive for 
a private dwelling. Yet it improves upon more intimate 
acquaintance. The proportions are so good, the massed 
detail is so effective and refined, the lack of pretension and 
show is so evident, that we must look upon this as one of the 
houses that will be pleasing to future generations. 

Richardson, in the few years intervening between the erec- 
tion of this house and his death in 1886, designed in the same 
style the Adams and Hay residences in one group, and the 
Warder residence on K Street. The former houses are not as 
simple or massive as his first, and are more in harmony with 
the prevailing idea of private residences. The general outline 
is not as pleasing as in the Anderson house, neither is the 
combination in colour produced by the red brick and light 
stone so effective as the simple brickwork of the first-mentioned 
residence. The low basement storey of the Adams house is 
quaint in effect and charming in detail. The large entrance 
archway leading to the front entrance of the Hay house is 
very striking and massive—too massive for the entrance to 
a private house. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


Fok the last six years the church of St. Saviour, Southwark, 

_has been in the builders hands, and now, but for the 
building strike, it would have been clear of scaffolding inside 
and out. As it is, another fortnight will be required before the 
scaffold in the choir can be taken down; but the Bishop of 
Southwark (not foreseeing this difficulty), says the Zzmes, 
invited a distinguished party to view the church, thinking that 
he would be able to show it clear of all obstructions. 

In a preliminary address the Bishop drew attention to the 
various antiquarian and historical interests of the church and 
borough of Southwark—the fable of the ferry and the drowned 
knight whose lover is called the first foundress of the church, 
the subsequent connection of church and bridge, the founda- 
tions and benefaction of St. Swithin, Gifford, Peter de la Roche 
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and Cardinal Beaufort ; the literary associations connected with 
Gower, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Fletcher and Massinger ; the 
relations of the Borough to the City, and the great contrast 
between the gay suburb of the past and the present aggregation 
of railways and warehouses. Though he was not on that 
occasion begging for money, he explained that Bishop Thorold, 
the originator cf the present scheme, had collected some 
35,000/., and that about 5,000/. more was now required to com- 
plete the works actually in hand. After that their great wants 
would be a fabric fund to prevent the building falling again 
into disrepair, and another fund to provide for the glorious 
services required in such a place. For, he said, unless this 
building were made in the fullest sense the centre of the Church’s 
work in South London, its rebuilding would have been only a 
wicked waste of money badly needed for other purposes. 

The Bishop then conducted the party over the building, the 
oldest parts of which date from soon after 1106, the date of the 
foundation of the Priory of St. Mary Overy. Two religious 
houses previously existed on this site, but of their buildings 
nothing remains. The Priory continued in the hands of Austin 
Canons until the dissolution, after which the church passed by 
purchase to the newly-formed parish of St. Saviour. Great 
difficulty was experienced about the maintenance of the fabric, 
and from time to time alterations were made, until finally in 
1839 the nave was taken down as being unsafe and a dreadful 
modern structure erected in its place. This has now inits turn 
been removed to make way for the fine new nave designed by 
Sir Arthur Blomfield. 

Although the old nave was entirely demolished we are 
fortunate in possessing at the British Museum Gwilt’s measured 
drawings of the ancient building. These are sufficient to indi- 
cate with considerable accuracy the general proportions and 
design of the ancient nave and aisles, but they do not contain 
the full-sized details which would be necessary in order to re- 
produce with any degree of truth the work now destroyed. A 
restoration in any true sense was therefore impossible. But the 
new nave was bound to occupy precisely the same site as the 
old one, and Sir Arthur Blomfield had reason to believe that 
the’old foundations were still existing. He accordingly elected 
to design his new work so as to reproduce in its general outline 
and proportions the old building, and in this way to provide for 
working in any old fragments which might be found 77 s7tu 
on the demolition of the modern structure. And his fore- 
sight was rewarded by some unexpected discoveries. The 
modern floor level was 9 feet above the present floor (the inter- 
mediate space being intended for a burial vault), and hidden 
away under this raised floor there were found not only the 
foundations of the piers but also portions of the outer walls, 
including the two Norman doorways leading into the vanished 
cloister on the north side of the church, and portions of a 
Norman wall-arcade round the west end of nave and aisles. 
The doorways have not been touched ; what remained of them 
has been scrupulously preserved, in the one case the outer face, 
in the other the inner face only. Of the arcade it has also been 
possible to leave one bay as a piece of historic evidence, though 
in a terribly mutilated condition. This is interesting on 
account of its apparently meaningless irregularity, one capita) 
out of four being supported by a corbel instead of a shaft. A 
similar irregularity occurred in other places, and has been 
reproduced in the new work. 

The old nave was for the most part of thirteenth-century 
date, 102 feet long, 27 feet wide and 55 feet high ; including the 
aisles the total internal width was about 69 feet. The length 
was divided into seven bays, two of which at the west end 
differed slightly from the remainder. These were separated 
from the other five bays by a pair of huge pillars measuring 
about 9 feet. 6 inches over their largest diameter. The south 
aisle wall opposite these two end bays was also far thicker than 
elsewhere, and these facts, together with the existence here of 
the Norman arcade already mentioned, appear to indicate that ~ 
greater portions of the Norman building had been allowed to 
remain here than in the rest of the nave, But, whatever their 
history, these two great pillars would, if reproduced now, be 
mere meaningless obstructions, and they have been wisely 
omitted, though the other piers and arches are similar to those _ 
in the old building. 

Each bay of the triforium contains four tall and narrow 
arches, not unlike those in the original nave, where, however, 
two different patterns occurred, but in the clerestory a distinct 
variation is made from the previous plan. Of the early work 
only one window remained in Gwilt’s time, and this was a 
group of three lancets. In 1469 the roof fell in, and a recon- 
struction of the upper part of the walls-seems then to have 
taken place ; an oak ceiling was put over the nave (the bosses 
of which still exist and are to be used in the tower), and Per- 


-pendicular windows inserted in the clerestory. The modern 


clerestory consists of single lancets in each bay, and the vault 
is quadripartite with the filling composed of chalk and firestone 
as at Westminster Abbey, and as was also the case-in other parts 
of this building. 

The aisles have similar vaulting and lancet windows. 
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the vaulting shafts occupy their original positions, and these 
happen to be somewhat irregular, so that in the aisle vista 
there is a pleasing variety in the form of the arches, which 
gives it a flavour of antiquity, and avoids the hardness of most 
modern Gothic. This effect is helped by the introduction, for 
special reasons, of two windows of different forms, and by 
Gower’s fine monument now restored to its original position. 

For the west end no authority remained, and this is the least 
successful part of the interior. The two tiers of sharply pointed 
lancets seem out of harmony with the rounder arches elsewhere 
and with the form of vault over, and the string-course does not 
divide the wall happily. But the general internal effect is 
decidedly grand, though so plain as to be almost devoid of 
carving, and the whole makes a nicely proportional cruciform 
church. 

The work had to be done as economically as was consistent 
with good workmanship, and, consequently, the exterior is very 
simple, depending for its effect mainly on the contrast between 
the flint walls and stone dressings and on the outlines of the 
buttresses, but relieved by a large south doorway of good pro- 
portions though very plain, and by the west front, which is a 
pleasing and unusual composition. Large turrets at the corners 
of the aisles are united to the nave by galleries with flat 
parapets, and all the ornament is crowded into the gable of the 
nave. 

Unfortunately space prevents more than a passing reference 
to the works of restoration and cleaning in the choir and retro- 
choir, the new organ chamber, the delicate tracery inserted in 
the south transept window, the painted glass, or the scheme 
for furnishing the choir. But there is every prospect that the 
work when completed will be one of which those who have had 
a hand in it may well be proud. 


ARCHITECT’S COMMISSION. 
N the Plymouth County Court on the 17th inst. Mr. Edward 
Coath Adamis, architect, sued Messrs. Reed, Blight & Co., 
contractors, for 50/. for work done. 

It appeared that early in 1893 plaintiff's mother was 
arranging to build Penhenver Villa on the Hoefield, Plymouth, 
and defendants contemplated erecting a large hotel on the 
same estate. Defendants were anxious to secure the contract 
for the villa without tendering, and plaintiff was desirous of 
becoming the architect of the hotel. Ultimately an agreement 
was signed under which defendants, in consideration of their 
receiving the contract to erect Penhenver Villa for Mrs. Adams, 
agreed to employ plaintiff as architect for the proposed hotel at 
5 per cent. commission. If anything arose to prevent their 

- building the hotel they would pay him not less than 50/. for 
approved preliminary sketches. Plaintiff furnished preliminary 
sketches of an hotel in April 1893, and no fault had been found 
with them. The hotel, however, had not been built, and 
plaintiff now sought to recover 50/. for the work done. 

In cross-examination he admitted the sketches were sup- 
plied before the agreement was signed, and that his ordinary 
fee would be fifteen guineas. It was because Messrs. Reed & 
Blight were given the contract for the villa without competition 
that he was to receive 50/. for the sketches. 

For the defence it was submitted the sketches had not been 
approved. 

His Honour held there was no defence, and awarded plaintiff 
the full amount claimed with costs. 


DEVON ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


HE Devon and Exeter Architectural Society made an 
excursion to Totnes on June 20. The first place visited 
was Totnes Castle, of which little more than the shell of the 
keep remains. It is circular in plan on a conical mound. This 
was the seat of the powerful Judhael de Totnais, one of the 
followers of William the Conqueror, who was rewarded with 
several manors in Devonshire. On the way from the castle to the 
church the piazza form of building, of which there are some 
good examples, claimed attention and reminded one strongly 
of Chester. The party was conducted over the church. Rev. 
H: H. Maltravers (in the absence of the vicar) and Mr. T. 
Windeatt indicated the chief points of interest and gave a 
description of the buildings. The parish church was part of 
St. Mary’s Priory attached to the Benedictine abbey at Angers, 
and this priory, if not’ founded, was at least endowed by 
Judhael de Totnais. The church appears to have been rebuilt 
in 1259, when it was consecrated by Bishop Branescombe. 
Another rebuilding was going on during the episcopate of 
Bishop Lacy, who used an easier method of raising the neces- 
sary funds for the present structure than modern bazaars, for 
he granted a forty days’ indulgence to contributors, the Prior of 
Stoke giving 1o/. to the tower in 1418. 
Internally the most interesting features are the handsome 
screens, for although this country is unusually rich in carved 
woodwork a stone screen is very rare, and here not only the 


rood and parclose screens are of stone, but the staircase turret 
to the former is of carved stone, projecting into the chancel on 
the north side, with elaborately-worked canopies (renewed) and 
bases for statuary. The screens appear to have been erected 
about 1460 by the Corporation, so that it might have 
a stone division between nave and chancel, as in Exeter 
Cathedral. The Guildhall is part of the remains of St. 
Mary’s Priory, and contains some carved oak, the old stocks 
and a wooden waterpipe. Regret was expressed that the 
quaint old penthouse over the ancient doorway had been 
replaced by a shelter which may be useful, but certainly 
not pleasing. Driving to Compton Castle, Marldon Church 
was visited, with its monuments to the Gilberts and others 
associated with the castle, which latter is an exceedingly in- 
teresting building of fifteenth-century date. Its site is very 
unusual, being partly cut out of a sloping hillside. Commanded 
by the more elevated ground above it, the high walls, by which 
it is enclosed on four sides, would have proved no insuperable 
obstacle in a siege, and this fact will account for almost every 
room and passage on the ground storey being loopholed, while 
the walls are khattlemented and machicolated, and the two 
outer doors have had ‘pertcullises. Internally the kitchen has 
a large fireplace with a three-flued chimney. This and 
many other apartments still retain their plain stone-vaulted 
ceilings, while the chapel has beautiful traceried windows, a 
piscina and a hagioscope on the ground floor, and a window on 
the next storey would admit of the services being observed 
by persons in rooms adjoining the chapel. Altogether the 
grouping of the..main facade, with its gabled towers and. 
battlemented parapets, is very picturesque, and added to the 
historical ownership by the Comptons, the Poles and the 
Gilberts there is a great charm about it, especially when we 
remember that it was, no doubt, the home of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s mother, and it belonged to the brave Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. Next visited was Berry Pomeroy Castle, which 
although, perhaps, the most extensive ruin in the county, is more 
interesting from a picturesque than an architectural standpoint. 
Its charming situation among beautiful woods with a running 
stream at the base of the hill on which it stands, and the wealth 
of foliage mantling its siege-battered walls appeal strongly to 
the artistic taste. Founded by Ralph de Pomeroy, another 
of Norman William’s favourites, it remained in the possession 
of his descendants until 1547. If there is any characteristic 
Norman work ,remaining it is covered by the ivy, although 
some of the walling may be of that period. The work of the 
Pomeroys still remains in the walls of the bailey flanking and 
including the towered gateway with its portcullis openings and 
guardrooms of late fifteenth-century date, as is the St. Margaret 
Tower, which has its legendary ghost. To the later Pomeroys 
also may be assigned the kitchen offices on the western side. 
In 1547 the castle passed into the hands of the Lord Protector 
Somerset (Edward Seymour, brother-in-law of Henry VIII.), 
who led an army of 18,000 against the Scotch and defeated 
them at Pinkie. This and the jealous intrigues of his brother, 
Lord Sudely, who was executed in 1549, followed by the Pro- 
tector’s own death on Tower Hill (1551) would allow him little 
time for building schemes. The third Duke appears to have 
been the builder of the Elizabethan house on the east side 
of the courtyard, with its large granite mullioned windows ; but, 
the stately colonnade has vanished, as have the floors and roofs. 
One of the curiosities is a secret hiding-place in the thickness 
of a wall, with an opening into a chimney. Leaving the castle, 
Berry parish church of St. Mary was inspected. Built in the 
fifteenth century, it has a very fine rood-screen, with paintings 
still covering the lower panels, although the heads have been 
defaced. On the capital of the south arcade of nave scrolls are 
carved, bearing the names of several persons who contributed 
to the building. The handsome altar-tomb in north wall of 
chancel is ascribed to Sir Richard Pomeroy early in the six- 
teenth century. In the north aisle is the seventeenth-century 
Seymour monument, with some very quaint figures. This 
finished one of the most interesting excursions the Society has 
made for some time. 


The National Trust and Alfriston Old Clergy House. 

S1R,—May we be permitted to draw the attention of your 
readers to an effort which is being made by the National Trust 
to raise funds for the permanent preservation for the nation of 
the well-known ancient Clergy House at Alfriston, Sussex, a 
deeply interesting example of a living house of the pre- 
Reformation clergy. The building, which has been made over 
to the Trust by the vicar and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
is much visited by persons staying in the neighbourhood of 
Eastbourne and Seaford. It is attributed to the fourteenth 
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century, and is thatched, and is constructed on an oak 
framing, the interstices being filled in with “ wattle and dab.” 

It has a central hall, once apparently the general living 
room, which is open to the roof, with large cambered tie-beams 
and moulded king-posts. This hall, when restored, the com- 
mittee of the Trust propose should be used for library or 
village purposes, and as a place open to the public on proper 
conditions. At one end are rooms which may be occupied by 
a caretaker, and it is thought that arrangements may be made 
which will enable the building when once put in repair to be 
maintained free of cost. 

If the building is to be saved from ruin by exposure to 
weather it needs an immediate expenditure of 3507. upon it. 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have been 
good enough to report on what is needed for the preservation 
of the premises, and all that is done will be done under their 
advice, so that the original features of the building will be 
carefully preserved. Unavoidable delays in getting the transfer 
effected have unfortunately exposed the building to the action 
of the weather, and it is absolutely imperative that the work 
necessary for its preservation should be put in hand at once, 
before the rains and snows of another winter further damage 
the building. 

The Society earnestly appeals to all antiquarians and 
archeologists, to all interested in the history of the Church and 
the expansion of the religious life of the nation and to the 
public generally, for funds to enable it to prevent the destruc- 
tion of so rare an object lesson of the lives lived by the pre- 
Reformation parochial clergy as this house affords. Donations 
may be paid to Miss Octavia Hill, 190 Marylebone Road, N.W., 
or to the treasurer (Miss Harriet Yorke), at the office of the 
Trust, 1 Great College Street, Westminster, and cheques should 
be crossed “The National Provincial Bank of England.”—We 
are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

© OcTAVIA HILL, 
H. D. RAWNSLEY, Honorary Secretary. 
LAWRENCE W. CHUBB, Secretary. 
The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty, 1 Great College Street, West- 
minster, S.W.: June 23, 1896. 


A Proposal for the Revival and Development of the 
Saxon School. 


S1R,—In these days of revival of past schools and of attempts 
to produce new schools of architecture, it is surprising that 
no architect has yet attempted to do anything with the Saxon 
school. We might without too much servile copyism do a 
great deal with the remains of Saxon architecture scattered 
throughout this country, and form some idea of what would 
have been the architecture of this country if the so-called 
Norman school had never been introduced. Saxon architecture 
is derived from Venetian, which is derived from the Latin 
school, and Norman from the Byzantine school, which is de- 
rived from the Greek. Many specimens of decided Byzantine 
have been illustrated and designated Norman because they 
happened to be built in the time when the Norman school was 
developed, as at Lastingham, Canterbury and Colchester. At 
» this latter place a fine Byzantine doorway showing much nearer 
kinship to Greek than to Gothic was destroyed in 1843 when 
‘the old town hall was pulled. down. We will go through the 
Saxon details one by one. First, the long and short work. 

1. Quoins, when they project or are equal in width and 
depth, or alternately equal in width, or are built in a strongly 
contrasting material to the plain face, detract from the effect 
of breadth in the end pier from the angle to the first window. 
And the effect of strength which they appear to impart is no 
compensation for this effect of breadth. 

Saxon quoins of a material of similar colour to the material 
of the building, such as Mansfield stone with red brick, Bath 
stone with white brick, and yellow sandstone with stock brick, 
‘have no such deleterious effect. 

2. Capitals.—F or the geometric mode, or Doric character, a 
plain bell or inverted cone. For the imitative mode or 
Corinthian character any addition of leaves copied from nature 
applied to the cone. And for the decorative mode or Ionic 
character, something like an inverted Ionic cap, aS may be 
seen at Sompting. The helix in this Saxon cap is described 
alternately from two centres instead of from twelve, as in the 

Classic schools. 

_ 3. Girdle Moulds.—In Gothic architecture lofty proportions 
are generally associated with numerous shafts, and in Greek, 
in like manner, the higher order has more flutes than the lower. 
But in the Roman school, where fluting is the exception, we 
look at the horizontal lines of the epistylium and notice’ the 
greatest number of lines associated with the loftiest proportions. 
In the Saxon school, which is derived from the Roman, we find 
horizontal lines in the form of belts round the middle of columns, 
sometimes several tiers of them, as in the triforium columns of 
St. Albans Abbey, which are very near together in proportion 
to their height. These columns came from the Saxon church 
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which preceded the present building. A single belt is usual jn 
a belfry louvre which is of lower proportion, as at Earls 
Barton and St. Benet's, Cambridge. 

4. Bases.—The attic base suits every style, known or un- 
known. Its Saxon representative would consist of two rounds 
connected by a splay or slice of cone spreading downwards. 

5. Sfzres.—Turret spires on the principle of that of 
St. Clement Danes, but composed of Saxon details, would be 
suitable for this school. There are some on this plan at 
Dresden, where also may be seen the plain Saxon spire similar 
to the well-known example at Sompting. 

6. Door Heads were sometimes semicircular and sometimes — 
pitched lintel, as at Colchester, The pitched lintel can either 
form part of the doorway, or be pitched upon a straight sub- 
lintel, and filled with sculpture. 

7. Windows.—Where columns are used between window 
lights the jambs are left plain and square, frequently with long 
and short quoins. The baluster columns might be treated 
with unlimited elaboration and perfect freedom of taste. 

8. Stone Carpentry is no violation of sound construction, 
and has a tendency to equalise the distribution of weight and 
pressure as may be required, e.g. where it is necessary for, 
internal convenience to build a solid over a void ; and there is 
ample precedent for this kind of work in the triglyphs of a 
Doric cornice. 

I should be quite willing to contribute a pound or two 
towards a premium. offered by any architectural body for the 
best design for a hall, church or other public building or row 
of houses in the Saxon school.—Yours truly, 

; S. 


GENERAL. 


Mf. Gervex haS received a commission from the French 
Government for a large picture of the coronation of the Russian 
Emperor. The artist has decided to select the moment when 
the Czar placed the crown on his own head. 

A Meeting has been held in Oban of the Sanitary In- 
spectors’ Association of Scotland. In referring to the Public 
Health Bill, the President said that in the event of the inspectors 
being subordinated by legislative action to the medical officers, 
much friction would result and an inferior class of inspectors 
would in all probability be introduced, into the service. 

The Building Strike in London is supposed to have cost 
the trade societies about 60,002/, of which sum more than a 
third was disbursed by the carpenters and joiners, . 

An Exhibition of Paintings will be held as usual next 


‘year in the buildings of the Champ de Mars, as the works of 


the international exhibition of 1990 will not require the clear- 
ance of the site until a later time. It is expected that the 
Palais de Industrie will also be available next year for the 
Salon exhibition. 

A Memorial to Christina Rossetti is to be erected in 
Christ Church, Woburn Square. _ Sir Edward: Burne-Jones has 
consented to design a series of paintings for the reredos, 

An Exhibition of paintings, sculpture, etchings, drawings, 
&c,, will be held in Rheims from September 12 to November 2 
in this year. 

Mr. C. R, Ashbee has completed his illustrated monograph 
on the Trinity Hospital at Mile End, which is to be brought 
out by the Guild and School of Handicraft. 

.The Competition for the Huxley Medal has attracted 
about fifty applications. On the obverse is to be a portrait in 
profile of the Professor, while the character of the design for 
the reverse will be left entirely to the artist. Two prizes will 
be awarded for the two best designs if of sufficient merit, one 
being of 50/. for the best obverse and the other of 25/. for the 
best reverse. “ 

A Stained-Glass Window, representing the “ Parable of 
the Sower,” has been placed in Westborough Church (Methodist 
New Connexion), Dewsbury. The window has been designed 
and executed by Messrs. Talbot & Co, of Leeds. 

The Dundee Institute of Architecture, Science and Art 
will hold the annual general meeting on Tuesday, the 3cth 

The Royal Archzeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland will hold the annual meeting at Canterbury from 
July 22 to July 29 The Archbishop of Canterbury will preside 
at the opening meeting The patrons of the meeting include 
the Marquis of Salisbury. An elaborate and enjoyable pro- 
gramme has been arranged, inciuding trips to many places of 
archeological interest in the surrounding localities. It is 
probable that visits will be made to Calais, Guines and 
Boulogne, , 

_ The Shakespeare Theatre, Battersea, of. which Mr. 
W. G. R. Sprague is architect, will have a frontage of 68 feet 
and a depth of 178 feet. The auditorium will seat 3,000 per- 
sons, the pit accommodating 1,020, The stage is 45 feet deep, 
50 feet wide and 72 feet high. 
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W.H. James Weale, 118 i 

History of Architecture for the Student, 
Craftsman and Amateur, being a 
Comparative View of the Historical 
Styles from the Earliest Period, 
Banister Fletcher and Banister F. 
Fletcher, 247 

Law relating to Building, with pre- 
cedents of Building Leases and Con- 
tracts, and other forms connected 
with Building, and the Statute Law 
relating to Building, with notes and 
cases under the various sections, His 
Honour Judge Emden, assisted by 


Henry Johnston, Barrister-at-Law, - 


182 

London Churches of the Seventeenth 
and Highteenth Centuries, George H. 
Birch, F.8.A., 277 

Modern Opera Houses and Theatres : 
Examples selected from Playhouses 
recently Erected in Europe, Edwin O 
Sachs and Ernest A. E, Woodrow, 324 

Picture Gallery of Oharles I., ge 
Phillips, 71 

Practical Tunnelling, F. W. ee 
fourth edition, revised and extended, 
356 


Tessere :— 


A New Style, 401 

Acroterium, The; 384 

Agen, Church of St, Caprais, 35 
Ancient Coins, 385 

Ancient Staircases, 385 

Antique Gems, 164 

Arabesques, 345 

Archzologists’ Pleasures, 148 
Architecture and Nature, 36 

Art and Nature, 311 

Art of Seeing, 313 

Art, Royal Patronage in France, 345 
Artists, Exceptional Qualities in, 409 
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Tesserze—continued. 


Artists’ Labour, 98 
Atrium or Cavum Aedium, 260 
Attic Style, 234 
Bacon, Lord, on Beauty in Art, 312 
Balusters and Windows, 313 
Bas-retiefs, 409 
Blake and Correggio, 288 
Brighton of the Past, 260 
Building in the Sixteenth Century, 187 
Caen Quarries, 148 
Chantrey’s Sir Walter Scott, 163 
Chiaroscuro of Greek Temples, 386 
Cibber and his Works, 235 
Clay for Brickmaking, 146 
Colosseum, Upper Part, 265 
Colour, what is it ? 132 
Coloured Sculpture, 130 
Continental Belfries, 384 
Contrast in Architecture, 51 
Cotman's Architectural Etchings, 186 
Coveut Garden Piazza and Artists, 202 
Crypto Porticus, The, 370 
Da Vinci and Leo X,, 98 
Daedal Sculpture, 52 
Decorated Transition, 186 
Decoration, Breadth and simplicity, 146 
Devonshire Churches, 186 
Dulwich Gallery, 115 
Diirer’s Latter Days, 116 
Diirer’s Sketches, 187 
Harly Art, 115 
Harly Obristian Arc, 289 
Echoes, Artificial, 290 
Egyptian Mummies, 163 
English Individualism in Art, 131 
Engravings and Pictures, 98 
Ethics of Art, 51 

_ Expression in Art, 147 
Fall of Gothic, 297 
Fan Vaulting, 345 
Fashion in Architecture, 18 
Fitness and Proportion, 130 
Fitness in Architecture, 260 
Florentine Academy, 297 
Frames of Piztures, 187 
Fuseli, Anecdotes of, 202 
Gainsborough and Landscape Painting, 

131 

Gardening, Formal, 131 
Gibbs, James, 401 
Gibbs’s Churches, 289 
Glasgow Oathedral, 186 
Glasgow in the Past, 164 
Greece and Rome, Art in, 297 
Greek Masonry, 147 
Greek Triglyphs, 83 


Tesserze—continued. 


Gwynn and the Strand Improvement, 203 | 


Hammered Ironwork, 83 

Hayman, Frank, 99 

Hemicycle, 99 

Hogarth, William, 84 

Imitat‘on in Architecture, 385 

Influence of Medizeval Masonry, 51 

Inigo Jones, 369 

Italian Architects, 235 

Kent’s Versatility, 312 

Lammenais, Architecture and Subsidiary 
Arts, 147 

Leonardo da Vinci, 344 

Light and ShaJe in Nature and Art, 52 

Lombard Churches, 266 

Marble, Harly Use of, 409 

Mayouflée Process in Painting, 202 

Masonry of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries, 20. 

Masonry, Small, 186 

Massing in Painting, 52 

Masters and Pupils, 409 

Matsys, Quentin, 147 

Mausoleums, 84 

Medizval and Renaissance Construction, 
234 

Medieval Freemasonry, 35 

Moi:ture in Wood, 187 

Mouldings, 384 

Mullions, 266 

Munich, 296 

Nails, Greek and Roman, 370 

Nollekens, George III. and Dr. Johnson, 
235 

Norman Houses, 203 

Notions of Colour, 116 

Notions on Beauty in Art, 51 

Opie, John, 131 

Orcagna and Hogarth, 267 

Painting, Colour in, 343 

Painting, Decline of Greek, 344 

Painting, Mannerisms in, 3i4 

Painting Plasterwork, 148 

Painting, Venetian, 343 

Paints for Fresco, 269 

Parvis, 148 

Peripteral Temples, 99 

Perpendicular Capitals, 36 

Pessimism and Art, 313 

Picturesque, The, 401 

Plastering in London and Paris, 83 

Play-Impulse in Art, 288 

Pliny’s Laurentine Villa, 288 

Polychro ne Sculpture, Pompeii, 82 

Pompeiian Art, 130 

Porphyry, 20, 369 


Tesserze —continued, 


Profiles of Buildings, 409 
Pyramids, The, 369 

Raphael as an Architect, 99 
Reculver Church, 36 

Reflected Sound, 234 

Relation of Costume to Imitative Art, 51 
Roman Aquarii, 297 

Roman Ooins in Britain, 187 
Roman Reliefs, 385 

Roofs, Pitch of, 297 

Rusticated Masonry, 386 
Sacristies, 35 

Sanitary Science, 203 

Sculpture, Anvient and Moderna, 83 
Sculpture in Lead, 163 
Shortcomings o/ Kenaissance, 296 
Small Stones in Masonry, 19 
Stained-Glass, 289 

Stone in Old English Buildings, 163 
Strozzi Palace, Florence, 131 

8S) mbolic Ornament, 130 

Tassie, James, 267 

Temple of Zeus Agina, 408 

Tenure in Chivalry, 259 

Timber Roofs, 19 

Timber, Strength of, 203 
Tintoretto, 19 

Tintoretto’s ‘ Last Judgmeat,”’ 401 
Titian, 386 

Transparent Marble, 401 

Ucello Paolo, 402 

Unity and Vari-ty in Art, 115 
Venice, Palaces of, 35 

Venice, St, Mark’s, 202 

Venus of the Tribune, 313 

Vercelli, St, Andrew's, 19 

Vicenza and Palladio, 99 
Vitruvius's Basilica, 385 

Walhalla, Ratisbon, 234 

West and George III., 296 
Westminster Hall, Roof of, 4u9 
Wottou’s Theorems of the Arch, 289 
Wren and Mezzo.int Engraving, 266 
Wykehamand Winchester Cathedral, 259 
‘Wykeham (William of), 313 


The Week :— 
Accommodation for Lunatics, 21 
Alhambra, The, 117 
American Institute of Architects, 355 
Antiquaries (Royal Socicty of), 323 
Archite tural Association Play, 323 
Armitage, Edward, 339 
Art in Glasgow, 101 


The Week—continued. 
Art Subjects in Dundee, 1 
Bernhardt (Sarah) on New York, 371 
Bethnal Green Museum, 69 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, 21 
Bremen, 339 
Bristol Builders, 53 
Building Arbitration Clause, 85 
Building in Birmingham, 21 
Building Strike, 339, 355 
Buonarroti, the Younger, 387 
Chimneys out of Plumb, 69 
Chiswick Infectious Hospital, 371 
Cottenham Estates, 307 
County Council Hall, 403 
Crisp, Henry, 387 
Dublin, Bank of Ireland, 37 
Ed nburgh Architectural Society, 53 
Edinburgh Improvement Bill, 323 
morgen Town Hall (Usher’s Gift), 
403 
Ely Cathedral Restoration, 37 
Flint or Macadam Roadways, 37 
George, Ernest, R.UB.A. Medal, 403 
Half. timbered Buildings, 101 
Henri Heine, Memorials of, 1 
Herkomer Process, 69 
Hicks, tae late James, 21 
Highways of Commerce, 307 
Irish Watering Places, 323 
Leighton’s (Lord) House, 323 
London Board Schools, 323 
Melos, Explorations, 355 
Millais, Sir John, 117, 307 
Montreal, McGill University, 339 
Mosque in Paris, 53 
Munkacsy, M., 117 
Paris Exhibition, 53 
Paris Opera Ho ise (Accident), 339 
sacle Sewers, ew Method of Transit, 
8 
Party Walls, 307 
Pine, Strength of, 355 
Portland Cement, Decrease in Trade, 355 
Post Office for Greenock, 37 
Rezonville, Panorama of, 355 
Rolls Chapel, 1, 44 
oe Institute of British Architectz, 
323 
Salaries of Official Architects, 21 
Savoy Hotel Sky-sign, 387 
Schvol Board Salaries, 307 
Scott Memorial, 69 
Scottish Academy Elections, 101 
Soviety of Architects, 53 
Suggestio-s on Municipal Work, 117 
Teaching of Architecture, 85 
Tinworth Exhibition, 371 
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Bagshot, Bungalow at Lightwater, 140 

Barnsley, St. Peter’s Church, 314 

Bathgate, E.U Church, 410 

Bay Horse, York, 419 

Birkenhead, Bidston Court, 236 

Birmingham, Premises, High Strect, 28 

Bournemouth, Sc. Clement’s Church, 156 

Brook Hall, 378, 394 

Caen, Chateau Fontaine-le-Henri, 92,108 

Caen, House in Rue St. Jean, 140 
“Cambridge New Theatre, 282 

Cierkenwell Town Hall, 60 

Oornhill, Premise3, 220 

Dunblane Cathedral, 76, 108, 236 

Durham County Buildings, 183 

Eaton Square, Chatcel, St. Peter's, 10, 

28, 44 


Adye & Adye, 220 

Aitchison, A-R.A., George, 10, 28, 44 
Anderson, J. MacVicar, 220 
Anderson, R. Rowand, 76, 108, 236 
Ashton, F, A., 362 

Beattie, W. Hamilton, 156, 172, 188, 204 
Blomfield, Sir A. W., 10, 28, 44 
Bolton, A. J., 92 

Bower, Thomas, 108 

Briggs, R. A , 140 

Bromley, A. N., 362 

Clapham, F, D., 76 


Edinburgh, Premises, 156,172, 188, 204 
Edinburgh, St. Giles’s Catedral, 124 
Engraving, 378 

Eu, Church Tower of Tréport, 156 
Fécamp, St. Stephen's Oaurch, 252 
Godolphin House, 330 ; 
Ipswich, Reredos, St. epee -le- Tower, 140 
Icton Court, 346- 

Kensington Palace, 76 

Leeds, Medical School; 155, 172 

Leeds, Yorkshire College, 188 

Lord Leighton, Residenee, 10, 28, 44 — 
Limerick, Premises, 220 
Linlithgowshire, Dechmont Castle, 220 
Lisieux, Church of St. Peter, 268, 298 


Llanfairfechan, Convalescent Home, lJ8 | 


No. 9 Cavendish Square, 378 


Morningside, N.B., Mansion House, 252, 
268, 298 

No, 28 Wigmre Street, 362 

Oldham Co-operative Stores, 314 

Paris, Wall-Paintings in the Hétel de 
Ville, 10,28, 44, 60, 76, 124, 172, 204, 
252, 282, 298, 314, 346 

Public Library, South Audley Street, 92 

Public Library, West Ham, 92 

Pablic Record Office, 44, 60 ; 

Rouen, Abbey Church of St. Ouen, 330 


. Rouen, Fountain of the Stone Oross, 362 


Rouen, House, Place de la Pucelle, 124 
Rouen, Palace of Justice, 394 
Shoreditch, Public Baths, 236 
Siddons, Mra. 92, 

South Oraig House, 330 


ARCHITECTS AND ARTISTS. 


Ootman, J. S., 92, 108, 124, 140, 156, 252, 
268, 298, 362, 394 

Dancaster & Taylor, 156 

Dawber, EH. Guy, 346 

Debat-Ponsan, 298 

Dixon, F. W., 314 

Essex, Nicol & Goodman, 28, 188 

Evans Vaughan, O., 6) 

Fairley, J. Graham, 229, 410 

Fogerty, R., 220 

Galland, Pierre Victor, 10, 28, 44, 60,76, 
124, 172, 204, 252, 282, 314, 346, 378 


George & Peto, 124, 140, 394 
Grayson & Ould, 236 
Howgate & Leeds, 236 
Jackson, F, Hamilton, 140 
Kent, William, 20 

Lynam, Charles, 268 


Mitchell & Wilson, 124, 252, 268, 293, 


330 
Moore, Temple L., 314 
Newman & Newman, 92, 172, 268 
Penty, W. G., 410 


Southborough Park, 410 

Southport, Primitive Methodist ane 
Schools, 314 

Stetchworth, Cambs., St. Peter's, 172, 

Stoke-on-Trent, Imbecile Wards, 268 

Strand, New Premises, 362 

Strand, Premises, Soutien Street, 
204 

Victoria Embankment, Hotel Cecil, 298 

Wall Decoration, 394 

Weavers’ Arms, 362 

West Dean Park, Singleton, Ohichester, 
124, 140, 394 © , 

Westmoors, Curate’s House and Schoo!s, 
220 

Whitehall, Horse Guards, 204 

Willesden Green Free Library, 268 | 


F 


Perry & Reed, 298 
Plumbe, Roland, 410 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 92 
Riiatz, Ernest, 282 
Solomon, Lewis, 378 
Taylor, John, 44, 60 
Thorrce, W. H., 156, 172 
Waterhouse, Alfred, 188 
Wilson, T. Butler, 330 
Woodard, J. T., 204 
Worley, C. H , 362 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Peporter, 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- |. 


rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 
: ‘ ———_+—___—— 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
I. Roger Smith, F.R1I.B.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” f 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
are numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each, ; 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . . oF OLsOn G 
For Quarter Page . ° > . ° 1) 2,10), 0 
For Half Page . . : ° ° ° » 4160 6 
For a page 3 - - ° ° ° » 8. 8-6 
For I inch deep by 2} wide ., . ; On 7G 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 12s. per page; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. . 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case Sor 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. ! 
*." As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non-. 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par-. 
ticularly requested that information of this description be: 
forwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


EDZELL.—Feb. 15.—Plans are invited for a Public Hall to 
be erected at Edzell, and to be known as“ The Inglis Memorial . 
Hall.” Mr. John Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. The Total Cost 
must not exceed 2,500/, and the Author of the Plan selected 
will have the carrying out of the Work. 

HINDLEY.—Jan., 24.—Plans. and Designs, &c., for New 
Club Premises. A Premium of 1o/, will be given to the Person 
whose Design may be selected by the Directors as the best, 
and 5/. to the second in merit. Mr. F. E, Sharples, Secretary, 
96 Derby Terrace, Hindley. 

LOWESTOFT —Jan. 30.—The Technical Committee invite 
Designs from Architects practising in the County of Suffolk for 
a Technical School for about 350 Students. The Architect 
whose Design is accepted will be appointed Architect of the 
Works if carried out. Mr. R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
Payment of a Deposit required of 10s. 6¢., which will be. 
returned to ¢ona-fide Competitors. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Designs are invited for a Con- 
gregational Church, School, and Auxiliary Buildings, to be 
erected on the Beech Grove Estate. Mr. Thomas Milburn, 
75 Maple Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—Feb. 8.—The Council of the Golf 
Club invite Plans and Designs for a New Club House, to be 
erected at a Cost of 7,000/, Three Premiums of 20/, 152. and 
1o/, will be given. Mr. Charles Heathcote, Architect, Man- 
chester, has been appointed Assessor. The Hon. Secretary, 
Golf Club, St. Annes-on-Sea. 

SHARDLOW,—Jan. 31.—The’ Guardians invite Plans, Speci- 
fication and Estimate for a New Detached Infirmary in the 
Garden adjoining the Workhouse at Shardlow, to provide 
Accommodation for Seventy Patients and Two Nurses. A 
Premium of 20/. for the Best Plan, and a Premium of IcZ. for 
the second in merit. Mr. J. W. Newbold, Clerk, Becket Street, 
Derby. 

WALSALL.—Feb..15.—Competitive Schemes for a Complete 
System of Sewerage and Sewage-disposal Works are invited 
for the Parishes of Pelsall and Rushall. Premiums of 30/7. and 
15/7. are offered, Mr. A. H, Lewis, Clerk, 1 Leicester Street, 
Walsall. } 


SPECIAL .NOTICE, 


The Architect and Contract Reporter. 


SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER, (Subscriptions payable in advance.) 


To the Publisher of the ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 
in payment. 


© 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Name 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s.; Six Months, 10s. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to . 
GILBERTSAW OODes Se -COr 


‘ 


17s STRAND, LONDON, WC. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERMORDDU.—Jan. 8,—For Building Cloak-room, Lava- 
tory, &c., at Board School. Messrs. Davies & Moss, Architects, 
59 Hope Street, Wrexham. 


AMBLE,—Jan. 4,.—For Premises, 
Architect, Alnwick. 

ANDOVER,—Jan, 8.—For Works at Union Workhouse. 
Mr, Alfred Purkess, 16 Junction Road, Andover. 

BARNSLEY.—Jan. 8.—For Operating-rooms and Connecting 
Corridor, Beckett Hospital. Mr. R. Dixon, Architect, 5 East- 
gate, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY. — Jan. 14.—For Building Board Schools. 
Messrs. Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Jan. 6.—-For Additions to Chapel 
and School, William Street, and Alterations and Supply of 
Furniture, &c., Higher Grade School. Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, 
Architect, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 

BODMIN.—Jan 24.—For Alterations and Additions to 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, Architect, 
Bodmin, 

BosToN.—Jan. 7.—For Plans and Tenders for Heating 
Staniland Board School (Low Pressure). Mr. J. Rowell, 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Market Place, Boston. 


BREIGHTMET.—For Rebuilding Portion of Crompton Fold 
Hall. Messrs. J. Grundy & Sons, Architects, 12 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester. 


BRIGHTON. — Jan. 6.— For Additions to Board School. 
Messrs. T. Simpson & Son, Architects, 16 Ship Street, 
Brighton. 

Bury.—For Building Methodist Chapel and School. Mr. 
G. E. Bolshaw, Architect, 189 Lord Street, Southport. 

CAMBERLEY.—Jan, 18.—For Laying Sewer. Mr. W. S. 
Hodgson, Engineer, Council Offices, High Street, Camberley. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 8,For Construction of Steam-roller Shed, 
Stables, Offices and Cart Shed. Mr. W. Harpur, Borough 
Engineer. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 9.—For Building Fifty Houses, Cadoxton. 
Mr. F. Gibson, Architect, Midland Bank Buildings, Pontypridd. 

CHARD.—Jan. 7.—For Extension of Platform Covering. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


Mr. George Reavell, 


CHESHIRE LINES.—Jan. 7.—For the Supply of New 
Carriage Stock—Fourteen Six-wheeled First-class, Thirteen 
Six-wheeled Third-class, Ten Brake Thirds, Six Bogie Compos, 
Eleven Horse Boxes. Mr. Thomas Parker, jun., Carriage and 
Waggon Superintendent, M.S. and L. Works, Gorton. 

CORNWALL.—Jan. 7.—For Reconstruction, in Stone and 
Brickwork, of the Tresulgan and Treviddo Viaducts, near 
Menheniot, and Formation of Approaches to the ‘lresulgan 
Viaduct. Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

CROFTON.—Jan. 8.—For Construction of about 4,800 Yards 
Pipe Sewers. Messrs. Alfred Williams & Son, 18 Great 
George Street, S.W. 

DARTMOUTH PaRK HILL.—Jan. 9.—For Building New 
Chimney Shaft and Supplying Lancashire Steam Boiler at 
the Infirmary. Mr. A. A. Millward, Clerk, Vestry, Pancras 
Road, N. 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 8.—For Drainage Works, Brick, Concrete, 
Stoneware and Iron Pipes. Mr. Spencer Harty, City Engineer, 
City Hall, Dublin. 

ENFIELD.—Jan. 9,—For Two Pumping Engines. Messrs. 
John Taylor & Sons & Santo Crimp, Engineers, 27 Gt. George 
Street, Westminster. 

FERNDALE.—Jan. 7.—For Alterations to Schools, Mr. 
Jacob Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Rhondda. 

GATESHEAD.—For Alterations to Premises. Mr. W. J. 
Robson, Architect, 17 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GAWTHORPE,.—Jan. 8.—For Building Colliery Offices. Mr. 
F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Dewsbury: _ 

GILFACH GOCH.—Jan. 18.—For Building Hotel, 
Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. 

GLAscow. —Jan. 18.—-For Building Refuse Despatch 
Works. Mr. D. McColl, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 
Glasgow. 

GooLE—For Supplying Hot-water System. Mr. Samuel, 
Wells, Cottage Hospital, Goole. 

GRIMSTHORPE.—Jan. 4.—For Construction and Laying 
of about 2,580 Feet of Drains. 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

HALIFAX.—Jan, 6.—For Alterations to Board Schools. 
Mr, Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 16.—For Workshop, Dwelling-house, &c. 
Mr. Medley Hall, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 


Mr. P. J. 
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BEST SYSTEMS. |j/| 
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Re asiie tan: 6.For Steel and anes iron Canal 
Bridges and Wrought-iron Ornamental Railings. Mr. Joseph 
Lobley, Borough Engineer, Hanley. 

HAVERHILL.—Jan. 18.—For Building Pumping. Station, 
Cottage, &c., and Construction of Covered Reservoir, Settling 
Tanks, &c. Mr. Thomas Cockrill, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Haverhill, Suffolk. 

HOMERTON.—Jan. 22.—For Additional Pavilion at In- 
firmary. Mr. J. Owen Perry, Clerk to the Guardians, Homerton. 

LARBERT.—Jan. 7.—For Extension of Stirling Asylum 
Messrs. A. & W. Black, Architects, Falkirk. 

LLANDAFF,—Jan. 6.—For Building Cookery and Laundry 
Schools at County School. Mr. George E. Halliday, Architect, 
14 High Street, Cardiff. 

LLANGYNLLO.—For Building Tower and Porch to Church. 
Mr. F. R. Kempson, Architect, 138 Widemarsh Street, 
Hereford. 


LINTON.—Jan. 14.—-For Sinking Deep Well. Mr. F. W. 
Chappell, Linton, Cambridgeshire. 
MALLOw.—Jan. 10—For Building Labourers’ Cottages. 


Mr. Maurice Regan, Poor Law Office, Mallow, 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 8.—For Works and Plant Required in 
Connection with the Carburetted Water-Gas Installation at 
the Bradford Road Gas Station, the Construction of Single- 
lift Gasholder, 80 Feet Diameter and 24 Feet Deep, with 
Twelve Cast-iron Standards, 25 Feet High, with One Tier of 
Steel Girders at Top, &c.; Cast-iron Water and Tar Tank in 
Three Divisions, the Whole about 110 Feet by 34 Feet 
6 Inches and 4 Feet 6 Inches Deep, with the necessary Steel 
Supporting Girders and Rolled Joists. Mr. C. Nickson, 
Superintendent of the Gas Department, Town Hall. 

MILFORD.—Jan. 10.—For Building Parochial House. 
Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 

MOTHERWELL.—Jan. 9.—For Construction of Additional 
Filters, Clear Water-tank, &c., at Coldstream, Carlisle. Con- 
veyances provided for any sending in Names not later than 
December 20. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Mother- 
well, 

MOVILLE.—Jan. 8.—For Additions to Tavern, 
Nolan, B.E., Greencastle, Co. Donegal. 

NEATH.—Jan. 8.—For Additions to Board Schools, Messrs. 
Lambert & Rees, Architects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, 
Neath. 


Mr. 


Maoh 


OE ES 


NEWTON HEATH. 2 For Building fee Block of Bustiers 
Premises. Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Guardian Building, 
Manchester. 


ORPINGTON.—Jan. 8.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers. 
Messrs, Alfred Williams & Son, Engineers, 18 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 


PAISLEY.—Jan. 8.—For Additions to Public School. 
T. L. Watson, Architect, 166 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


PLUMSTEAD.—Jan. 
room at the Union House. 
1 Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Jan. 21.—For Building Board School for 
1,884 Children. Messrs. Rake & Cogwell, Architects, Pru- 
dential Buildings, Landport. 


QUIDHAMPTON.—Jan. 11.—For Five Pumps, 1,738 Feet of 
1}-inch Wrought-iron Pipe Conduits, Five Concrete Pillars 
fixed in Village ; also Making Three Borings together 160 Feet 
Deep, and New Well. Mr. Geo. M. Wilson, 12 Bridge Street, 
Salisbury. 


RAMSEY.— For Building Hydropathic Establishment. 
Messrs. W. Telford Gunson & Son, Architects, 1o Marsden 
Street, Manchester. 


RAWTENSTALL.—Jan. 14.— For 
Schools. Mr. Thomas Bell, Architect, 
Burnley. 

SHEFFIELD,—Jan. 4.—For Manufacture and Delivery of 
Circular Steel Foul-gas Main, about 870 Feet 30 Inches, 
170 Feet 24.Inches and 160 Feet 18 Inches Diameter, with alt 
necessary Bends, Tees and Specials. The Drawings, with 
Specification and Form of Tender, may be obtained upon 
application to Mr, Fletcher W. Stevenson, Gas Engineer. 


SHREWSBURY.—Jan. 4.—For Building Board Schools for 
620 Children. Mr. A. E. Lloyd Oswell, Architect, Dana 
Chambers, Shrewsbury. 


SNODLAND.--Jan. 11.—For Construction of High Level 
Vehicular Bridge over River Medway. Mr. T. Hilder, The 
Institute, Snodland, Kent. 


SOMERTON,—Jan. 13.—For Constructing Sewers (5,990 
Feet), Cast-iron Siphons, Storm Overflows, Manholes, Irriga- 
tion and Screening Chambers and Laying-out Sewage Farm. 
Mr. J. T. Hawkins, Engineer, Town Hall, Somerton, Somerset. 


Mr. 


9.—For Laundry-room and _ Ironing- 
Mr, J. O. Cook, Architect, 


Additions to Board 
14 Grimshawe Street, 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, £.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRABUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 4 


lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate pes for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPL 
SPRACT2'S TABLES, upon application, or Cie nes directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Tithogesphy. at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, Ireduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘ “ OLDACRES. LoNpon.' 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.©C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


‘SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
_ Pen “1s, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slan 
Tile” Dippers, Water Bortles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
. Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. Cc. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; ee 7d. In Widen 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,S.E. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOCINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No.3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.’ 


()vequat to Lith &e., HLECTROGRAPHED 


equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staft- 
“Quantities’’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices, 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


RI * RINGING. BELLS. 


HOWARD B. LITTLE & 
FLE & at ‘Specialists, 
6 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EADING CASES ror THE ARCHITECT. 
Price £s.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLIGATOR | 


Makes eaiimiied Copies from any 


HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


ELLAMS, 12 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. 


BEECHINGS LTD., 


174 in the Strand. 
Specialists in 
Time-Saving 
Stationery. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


NINETEEN MEDALS. 
CHICAGO, HIGHEST AWARDS. 


W™. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


ARTISTIC 
WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC. 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths, 


ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE, 


SoLE ADDRESS :—110 HIGH sat ce sneer MANCHESTER 
|1BQUARE), LONDON 
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SOUTHAMPTON.—Jan. 13.—For Construction of Iron Beacon 


at Fawley. Mr. J. 
Southampton. 


ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE.—Jan. 11 —For Execu- | 
tion of Works and Supply of Materials for One Year. 


Livingstone, 1 Pimlico Road, S.W. 


STOKE NEWINGTON —Jan. 25 —For Excavating, Providing 


and Laying-on Concrete 2,350 Square 


Granite Pitching, and 185 Yards of Creosoted Yellow Deal. 
Mr. S. E. Burgess, A.M.I.C.E., Vestry Office, Church Street, 


Stoke Newington, N. 


STYAL.—Jan. 23.—For Erection of Cottage Homes, Work- 
Mr. J. B. Broadbent, 1 Princess 


shop, Hospitals and Schools. 
Street, Manchester. 


THROCKLEY.—Jan. 
Messrs. 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


TOTNES.—Jan. 17.—For 
Buckfast. Mr. C. G. S. 


—For 


Building 


TENDERS. 


ALFRETON. 


For Street Works, for the Alfreton Freehold Land Society, 
Limited. Mr. J. T. SHARDLOW, oy oe Worksop. 


Littlewood & Son 

J. H. Vickers, Limited 
T. Smart : 
C. Dunn : 

J. Hawley & Son 

F. L, Holmes ; 
Wain & Coupe, Ripley 


G. Poole, Surveyor, 2. Portland Street, 


Building 
Thompson & Dunn, Architects, 5 St. 


Acock, Architect, 


WHITTLESEY.—For Building ‘Four Houses. 
Stallebrass, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. 


WIRRAL.—Jan. 6.—For Additions to Wards, Clatterbridge. 
Mr. Alfred Culshaw, 3 Union Court, Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Construction of Brick and Concrete Sewer, Union Grove, 


and Fireclay Pipe Sewer, South Forest Road. Mr. WIL- 


Miz je 


é 


Yards of Guernsey 


J. Young, Alnwick 


Ten Cottages. 


Nicholas 


Eight Cottages at 
Totnes. 


Mr. f. G Council, Mr. M. TEMPLE WILSON, Engineer, Alnwick. 

oak 2) A. Brunton & Son, Hull 4 £9,768 13 5 
Bland Bros., Newcastle-on-Tyne . R 7,880 fe) 

J. G. Rutter & Sons, Washington 7,815 . fo) 

R. Hudson, jun., Sunderland 7,437) ao 

J. McGuire, N ewcastle- on-Tyne 7,396 1 0 

D. Shanks, Glasgow . ; ‘ ‘ . 6,520 18 3 

= W. Carr, Hexham : A . 6,502 222 
G. E. Simpson, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 6,340 12, 4 

J. Carrick, Durham . 6,313 a teeo 

R. CaRsE & Son, Amble (accepted) . 5,897 19 6 

¥ ngineer’s estimate for all expenses . : 6,600 0 oO 


WILKIN & DICKMAN, Alnwick (ac ccepled ) 


LIAM DYACK, Burgh Surveyor. 
A. MCKAY (accepted) . ; : 5 : 


-£558 14 4 
ALNWICK. 


For Bringing Water Supply from Brunton to Newton Barns. 
Farm, for the Alnwick Rural District Council. 
Appleby, Embledon . 
T. H. Hindmarsh, Alnwick . 
McLaren, Embledon ; ; 
J. N. Reavell, Alnwick . 


- £78 16 
70, © 
63 7 
61 16. 
58 13 
53ELYg 


owoo°oFf 


AMBLE. 


For Construction of Collecting and Subsidence Reservoir at 
Hazon; Open Service Reservoir, Morwick ; 
viding and Laying Over Cast-iron Pipes, Furnished, Air- 
Valves, Fire-hydrants, &c., for the Amble Urban District 


and Pro- 


BASINGSTOKE. 


For Excavation and Construction of Brick and Puddle Gas- 


holder Tank, for the Basingstoke Gas Company. Mr. 
WILLIAM HiGGs, Engineer. 


77 ET LAO Cooke & Co., Battersea. . £2,473 o oO 
504.510" to Knight & Gregory, Cardiff 2,391 9 O 
575 18 o S. KAVANAGH, Surbiton (accepted) . 2,368 oO oO 
575 10 oO J. Harris, Basingstoke : : : : . 2,344 193m 
549 6 Io C. J. Hall, Poole : - 2,314 0 0 
520 0 O Musselwhite & Son, Basingstoke > I77oeoe 
‘490 7 0 W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth. 1,709 0 O 


~ BPHINK ef PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 9,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
 & Over 10,000 tons supplied t 
Ly penis and Hereford Water 
K Specially adapted for Con. 
® croeteFloors & Street Paving. 
** ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand 230 
lbs. per eso inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band-carrying and cheapest 
ement in the market. 
Specially chased for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
fanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lias Liwk, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Brioks, 
&c. Bailway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
sma re BLOCKS: 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
SSeS aa ae ae aria eat a ep eae 
WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
> BOOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L" 
pT Nl A A 8 LE, ALABASTER 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES1— 
B. WARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST; S. W. 


TANGYES’ 


PETROLEUM(-c:.) ENGINE) 


“OTTO” PRINCIPLE. 


PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER, 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS, 


THE ABSENCE OF FANS, PUMPS, &c., for 
starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMP3S|' 


for introducing the charge. 


ROOFING 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIMITED 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johanne: burg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE eavine COMPANY, 


ner. 
Telegrams, & Telephone, 
*LIMMER, LONDON,” 862, 


in 


‘ADR EOL SRARE ‘ 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, A Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 


Every information to be obtained at aa Company’s: 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EC 


BEST GREEN 


SLATES. 


"' Model Dwelling," New 
SS eee a ea ee 
EMORIAL BRASSES Designed and 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Sy —«scastle Exhibition, 1887, 
ez Sv) LIGHT SEA: GREEN. 
Executed. Designs for Stained Glass: 
Windows and Mosaic Work. 


Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, y $ 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. . 

aS "DARK GREEN. 

For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
Presentation Addresses Illuminated on Vellum. 
Artistic Drawings and Designs for all purposes. 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
MEMORIAL ARTISTS, 


London, 1862. 
KESWICK. “CUMBERLAND. 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


MARBLE MOSAIC PAVEMENTS 


PARQU ET. "FLOORING. 


gos and Estimates Free. 


MAINZER & CO., LTD., 19 Berre-s S:reet, London, W. 


a a 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Supply of Furniture to the Sanitary Hospital. Mr. F. W. 
LACEY, Borough Engineer. 
W. A. Ghrimes, Ringwood . : 2452359. 50 
Atkinson & Son, London . é : ra 73-486 
Sturt, Sons & Turner, Bournemouth . AQ0R1 7) = 7, 
Hogg & Co, Lansdowne . : Ajorrs 3 
Smith & Son, Bournemouth 419 10 oO 
G. B. West, Bournemouth *. : 301 OF 1 
J. J. ALLEN, Bournemouth (accepted). B70. 204 


BRADFORD. 

For Supplying and Fixing Plant required in Extension of 
Chemical Works at Frizinghall, for the Gas and Electricity 
Supply Committee. 

G. Scott & SON, Liverpool (accepted) . 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
For Building the Beaconsfield Restaurant, Promenade and 


Princess Street, for Mr. W. H. Senior. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, 
Architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 


- £1,350 02.0 


R. Bailey, Bridlington Quay . : - £1,950 0 oO 
J. Rennard, Bridlington Quay 1,657 10 6 
J. H. Hupson, Bridlington Outy (accepted) eeLOs4u OO 


BURGESS HILL. 


For Construction of Private Street, &c., Silverdale Road, for 
the Urban District Council. 


E, Steer : : : : : APR ACEO eee is 
Po Peters. : ; : é : 3 Ghee LOm eT 
W. Bryant : é T7200 
W. Oram . : ds E5 LOSee Onno 
W. DOWNER, Burgess Hill (accepted ) ' Wyl,fOo FG2.0 
COLERAINE. 
For Waterworks, Portrush, for the Coleraine Board of Guar- 
dians. 
A. MAXWELL & Co., Coleraine (accepted ) PL 3300) urs 
DOVER. 


For Rebuilding Trinity Pilot Inn, for Messrs. Mackeson & Co. 
Messrs. WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, Architects, Dover and 
London. Quantities by Messrs. DANK & BOUSFIELD, 
Billiter Square Buildings, E.C. 


Hayward & Paramor s a wt1007 02-6 
Austen & Lewis , PE Bren we 
H, STIFF (accepted subject to Bject to amendment) 1,730.0 6 


DUOLEY. 


For Levelling, Forming, &c., Extension of St. James’s Roal to 
the Parade, Eve Hili. Mr. J. G\MMAGE, Borough Sur- 
veyor 


Currall, Lewis & Martin, Birmingham mae 679 619 
J. Guest & Sons, Stourbridge . 11548 0 0 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . 136))201 Oo 
J. Mackay, Smethwick 1349-72-36 
J. Biggs, Birmingham - T2272 OO 
G. Trentham, Handsworth F 1,220.0 0 
H. Holloway, Woiverhampton . 1,105 TO 0 
G. Law, Kidderminster 1,F56° 0 -O 
W. Willetts, Old Hill Tal 7aOMO 
W. Berry, Dudley . Et00F 16) 3 
J. Jevons, Dudley TOON 2h) O 
H. HuGuHes & Son, Lower Gornal, Dudley 

(accepted) . : : : : ; He dipferotos 4 Yo) %0) 
Surveyor’s Estimate . ’ ! StI LOS alc, OP 


DULWICH. 
For Alterations and Additions at Bell House, for Mr. H. Tidy. 


Messrs. W., BRADBEAR & CO, Architects, Canonbury 

Station, N, 
Stead . : r : d ; - : 7 {8200 Ono 
Mitchell : é : 2 é ; ; » 749 9 0 
Simpson & Cov 667— Ge 6 


DURHAM. 


For Constructing Iron Lattice Footbridge over the River 
Browney, near Littleburn Farm, for the Brandon and 
Byshottles Urban District Council. Mr. R. GARDENER, 
Surveyor, Langley Moor, Durham. 
Bailey & Co. - ; : - £165 T6nse 
G. Manners, Durham J E260 OMnO 
CouLSON & Co,, SRSERU OO Ironworks (ac- 

cepted ) a ° ° 9 e ° ® 95 ie) o~ 


For Construction of Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Lampholes, 
Flushing Shafts and Ventilating Pipes, Cassop Colliery 
Village. Mr. GEORGE GREGSON, Surveyor. 


Je, Bradley, Durham - £456 0 o 
J. Manners, Coundon . : 5 : ; 449 .0 oO 
Gil: Manners, Durham 419 0 O 
J. HESLop, Pittington (accepted ) 419 0 0 


i RATION Al,” rinepiace 


(J. W. TAYLOR'S PATENT), 


OMPLETELY and economically consumes 
Coal, Wood, or Peat. There is not an 
objectionable raised hearth; and air inlets, 
beneath the fire-bars are totally abolished, 
along with their attendant evils. The ash- 
pan is easily removed and acts as a shield : 
to prevent cracking the fireclay trough. 


Architects’ Special Designs Easily 
Adapted. 


Particulars of this Fireplace may be had on application to 


EXORS. JOSHUA W. TAYLOR, 


Bradford Street and Bury New Road, 


BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE, 159. 
TELEGRAMS, “RATIONAL, BOLTON.” 
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HASLEMERE. 


For Repairs and Additions to Foundry Cottage, Haslemere, 
for Mr. Joseph King. Mr. F. W. TRoup, Architect, 14 


ECCLESHILL. 
For Building Villa Residence, Hall Road, Eccleshill. Messrs. 
JOWETT KENDALL & J. HARPER BAKES, Architects, 


Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. Quantities Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 
by the Architects. Harding Bros., Shottermill, Haslemere  . 631904 Laoo. 
Accepied Tenders. H. BRIDGER, Haslemere (accepted) . . W208). ote 
C. Murgatroyd, Idle, mason and joiner. « £602 8 ORO 
J. E. Harland, Bradford, plumber 80710. 4c HASTINGS. 
- Eigiivee Tele plasteres tater : j f a 4 6 For Construction of Hurrell Road, Broomgrove Estate, for 
Messrs. P. H. & A. Ellis. Mr. WM. COOPER, Surveyor 
user ooh ANE Cy, Delmer ; i ibe ay 21 Havelock Road, Hastings. Quantities by the Sur- 
1 Buildings, Sidhey Streets for dhe eehool veyor - Knee ‘ 
For Erection of School Buildings, Sidney Street, for the Schoo : 
Board. Mr. JoSEPH GARDNER, Architect, 2 Cheriton Pie. . . . . » £980 2 
Place, Folkestone. W. Pj ae . . : . ‘ : : . i ae 
Tunbridge, Folkestone . £10, 3240 O i Kine : . . ‘ . . ae os sae es 
Croswell, Folkestone 9,580 0 oO x : ; ‘ . 2 
renner, blkecanee 9,523 0 0 J. PIPER, Hastings (accepted ) : ; : 045 Oaks 
Mercer, Folkestone 9,510 0 oO HINCKLEY. 
Fearon, Folkestone : 9313 © ©} For Providing and Fixing Wrought-iron Tubular Fencing, for 
Hayward & Parsons, Folkestone 8,996 9 oO the Hinckley Urban District Council. Mr, W. T.HowsE, 
Prebble; Folkestone A : Bee oO Surveyor. ¥ 
Wallis & Sons, Folkestone aSae Se E. C. & J. Keay, Limited, Birmingham $259 20-70: 
W. H. HEAD, Folkestone’ (accepted ) 8,300 0-00 Hill & 4 BA Brierley Hill : a tele Io oO 
Las GOLCAR. W. T. Burbidge, Leicester. . . . oe fo fey. 
For Building Schools, Crow Lane, for. the. Golcar School T. W. Palmer & Co., London. 4 : , 219 12 6 
Board. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, Huddersfield. Johnson Bros. & Ch. London (a 219 10 oO | 
Accepted Tenders, Staffordshire Bolt, Nut and Fencing ‘Company, 
W. Holroyd, mason. Darlaston : 214 0 O 
W. Lockwood, joiner, Cross & Cross, Walsall (too late) ee as) 
T. Allison, Limited, plumber, glazier and slater. W. Hayward & Sons, Wolverhampton ; 208 12) (6 
D. Shaw, plasterer and painter. E. J. RAYBOULD & Co. Wadden (accepted). 208 50:0 
J: Taylor & Sons, steel girders. C. Parsons, Hinckley . 4 ; 197 17 6 
J. Cooke, concrete, wood- block flooring, stone, asphalte, 
macadam. KETTERING. 
a otal / 45321 945: For Building Premises for the Stamford and Spalding Bank. 
GREENWICH. Messrs. BLACKWELL & THOMPSON, Architects. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Ship and Billet Public- F. Barlow, Rothwell . ; p - £,2,992e2 0 
house, Greenwich, for Mr. Stringer. Mr. JAMES WARM, PosC. Neale : A Fi : , . 2,980. 62D 
Architect, 1 Montpelier Road, Peckham. C. & F. Henson ; : ‘ : : » 92,9305 0) %0 

W. Smith . . £2,409 6 40 A. Barlow. ‘ 2 . : “ : a 2501S ge aD 
Whitehead & Co, . : ‘ : . 2,450 0 O H, F. Henson °- . : : : 2f 2,739.0 20 
H. L. Holloway : : : : P sn 25400250 10 G. V. Henson ‘ ‘ ° ; : ‘ 2137 oe) 
Simpson & Cove - . . ‘ #12;200 “G0 C, Sharman, : é . : d » 257207 0.0 
Tyreman . : 5 ‘ ‘ : 2,200 0 O Wy Payne rn, ; : ; 2,664 i ae 8) 


AM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and BTXHD COMPLETH In any Locality, vide 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


RITCHIE & 60., ue“ GRIP ” ROOFING FELT 


ENGINEERS. o3))D RA W | N G p | N, INODOROUS FELTS. THE “* POTTER” 


ROOFING FELT is a 
No.1, 6/6; No. 2, 8/-; Specially Prepared Felt. — 


In Rolls 25 yds. long by — 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
ART METAL m | No. 3, 9/6 per Roll. Bain, wide. 
The extraordinary aoe No. 4 oon ae per Roll. 7 | 
VW orvkenrs. holding power of this , /6 a 
Ste Pin = it'to be FOUNDATION eg Otg ies ta | 
¥ «used effectively on the ey 1 4 id to an 
1 U yt ‘G A E R edges of the paper FELTS. ceria on’? Rolls an 
pata eget any upwards. 
noles therein | 
i Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000. 
{ It is perfectly flat in 
Stove its work, and requires § 5,000Rolls in Stock. ‘ 
Manufacturers. no penknife or other 
agi to biSraterghid ee AWARDED 2 | 
a= ; | o inser ace 
ARC H ITECTS’ your thumb, os the 17 GoLD 
Designs top and revolye Pin AND i 
K Si Grill od J es SILVER 
Ss Oo wi ra it - 
S ILFU LEY, oe A eS simply Pavennen the Sa MEDALS. 
Executed, L:fts. action of the thumb or, g 


use top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. 


ANDREW POTTER, 2, Manutacturse Walterenin| 
Maker to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 


To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and Nearly Ready, 


Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. OLU ME LIV. OF T HE ARC HIT iT i 
GEORGE TUCKER, V Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, ie ; : 


LUX-GALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, anaand 


Specialty 


aa STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. ° Office: 175 Strand.‘London, W.C. 
—0AK AND DARK Specialty“OAK AND DARK OAK. | THE | PAKQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


000 BLO I 


nile PATENT “INVINCIBLE ” 


{1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. eam e 


Telegrams, ‘“ EDAPHOS, LON DON,” and “6 EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.’ 


&c. SEASON ED 
-; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


RED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. ‘ 


int, or other special Floorings. 


AK SCANTLING, &c. 


Telephone 15,074 ° 
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ILMINSTER. * 
For New Lace Factory, for the Chard Lace Co., Limited. Mr. 
I. G. W. ALDRIDGE, Engineer, Westminster, 
A. POOLE, Ilminster (accepted) . : 
ISLE ABBOTTS. 


For Building Vicarage. Mr. E. BUCKLE, Architect, 23 Bedford 


- £480 0.0 


Row, W.C.. 
A, POOLE, Ilminster (accepted) - £1,469 a-.0 
LEEDS. 
For Construction of a Test Yard and Buildings, for the 
Guardians. 


Accepted Tenders. 
P. Rhodes, bricklayer and mason. 
H. Atkinson & Sons, carpenter and joiner. 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater. 
F, L. Armitage, plumber and glazier. 
Total, 2,270/, 10s. 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 
For Erection of New Shop, Show-rooms, &c. (excluding Shop 
Front), at Leighton Buzzard, for Mr. R. T. Mallett. 
Quantities supplied. Mr. W.F.Taytor, Architect, Ayles- 


ury. 
Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury t£5,230 09 © 
Tutt, Leighton Buzzard F uel 2308 OLeO 
Yirrell, Leighton Buzzard. 1,005 i030 
Dawson, Leighton Buzzard 1,075 O-~c0 
Garside & Son, Leighton Buzzard 1,059 I0 oO 
Ayres, Leighton Buzzard . 1,039 F050 
Cook & SONS (accepted) . 1,030 0 oO 


LLANDRINDOD. 
For Sewerage Works at the Level Crossing, for the Urban 
District Council. 


George & Rogers, Llanyre . L129 Sor 6 
Milward & Son . ; : ; ‘ PIO wO Sci 
( J. LANGForD, Llandrindod (accepted ) 100 -0) © 


LONDON. 
For Alterations at Admiral Blakeney’s Head, Cable Street, E., 
~ for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton & Co., Limited. 


Mr. BRUCE J: CAPELL, Architect. F. Brearley, Shipley, steam-engine  . e «£735 4.040 
Harper. : ‘ \ 3 RL I,0908"O “HO J. Deacon, Shipley, mason . : : : 2i6 Sia Ons © 
Pringie . 2 1,045 0 oO J. Deacon,,Shipley, joiner . s ; ; £9 235K 040 
Sheffield ; : F,O239,070 E. Thornton, Shipley, slater ; ae ‘ 3 om fo) 
A. Hoop (accepted) . O7'5.<10 20 S. Rushworth, Shipley, plumber . : & F520 


Pike MANSFIELD. 

For Erection of Works of Water Supply for the Pumping 
Station on the Chesterfield Road, Mansfield. Messrs. 
GEORGE & FREDERICK W. Hopson, Engineers, Lough- 
borough, 


Wilkinson Bros., London . £6,349 
H. Roberts, West Bromwich 57°39 
J. F. Price, Nottingham $513 


J. Lane & Sons, Skegby . wy. ? 
J. H. Vickers, Limited, Nottingham 
J. Tomlinson, Derby . : 
A, JENKINS, Southwell (accepted ) 
MORLEY, 
For Erection of Engine-house, Warehouse, &c., at Peel Mills, 
Morley, for Messrs, W. & E, Jackson. Mr. T..A. BUTTERY, 
Queen Street, Morley. Quantities by Architect. 
NEWTON & ASQUITH (accepted ) . PE 525 OO 


NEWHAVEN. 
For Alterations to 23 High Street, for Messrs. Kearley & 


O20 O"O"O7 G'S 
qQ@aoo000qo0 


Tonge. Mr. W. CoopEr, Architect, 21 Havelock Road, 
Hastings. 
Lockyer 45775 1 
Card & Co. . F ; : ‘ 56015 OnnG: 
Padgham & Hutchinson ., d 488 15 o 
WOOLGER, Newhaven (accefied ) 430 0 Oo 


: NEWMILNS. 

For Building Town Hall. Mr. ARTHUR HARRISON, Architect, 
Queen Chambers, Colmore Row, Birmingham. Quantities 
by Mr. ANTHONY RowsE, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 


Boyd & Forrest 2, 3,000m. On @ 
R, Anderson , Ar ; : F « 2,720: O @ 
M. Muir & Co, Kilmarnock (accepted) . 2,699 Ome 


SHIPLEY. 

For Works for Engine Bed and House, &c , for Water Pits 
Mill, Shipley. Mr. THoMAsS BARKER, Architect, 5 Bond 
Street, Bradford, 

Accepied Tenders. 


SPRAGUE & CO., | 
LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS, 
4 & 5 EAST HARDING STREET, 


Fetter Lane, 


E.C. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and Care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS 


For Reproducing Coloured or Pencil Drawings or Photographs. 


PLANS OF ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully Lithographed and Printed in Colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE ‘‘E, R. A.” PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY'S PROCESS, 


> 


Sprague’s Pocket Diary for isS96, Now Ready. 


PAPER WRAPPER, 1s. 6d. 


WITH RUSSIA WALLET, 5s. , 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SEAFORD. WARLINGHAM. 


co 1 t Road, for Mr. R, | For Four-stall Stable and Coach-house to the Hare and 
Sue pe aecer Premises, Claremont Ro Hounds Inn, Chelsham, for Messrs. Page & Overton, 


Lambe. Mr. Wm. Cooper, Architect. 

‘H. E. Cruttenden, St. Leonards q ‘ £1 184.00 Limited. Mr. A. BROAD, Architect, 3 High Street, 
Padgham & Hutchinson, St. Leonards . 992 0 oO Croydon. : é 

ABR H. Berry, Seaford : * ‘ 953: 4.0.40 D. W. Barker. : . ° . : £29 oo 

“C. Marling, Seaford. _. : . § 894 Robo Nave Jemvardse ii. PAD A . : 290 0 O 

arling, 9 E 

F. D, Foorp, Hastings (accepted) . ; Li) BOGRFO RO iy a a ce . . . . . . oe x : 

BO dente oe Marr & Carpenter : : ; 28 oO 

‘For Laying Sewer, Leigh Road. Mr. HAROLD HARLOCK, J. Quittenton q ; ‘ ; y f . 243 0 0 

Borough Surveyot. E,J. Saunders .  .-. . 3. 
E. Iles, Mitcham. : , : : ; = 7,405 980.20 
W. Swaker, Acton 3 ‘< A ; - 4407 20M YARMOUTH. 

W. Wadey, Stoke Newington . . : -, 400 © ©| For Additions and Alterations, Messrs. Arnold Bros.’s Premises, 
a H. peg Sandwich é : 3 z E a4 i + Great Yarmouth. Messrs. BortLe & OLLEY, Architects, 
ones & Fi ; ; . : Eran ’ 
D. Brewer & Co., Pinmtteadeee i bitte oe a ee, Street, Great Yarmouth. Quantities by Archi 
STANNINGLEY. i ROA Dr te * 
‘For Works, Varley Street, Stanningley, for the Pudsey Urban Whole Tenders, excepting Plumber, &c. 

District Council. Mr, R. W. Cass, mae Pl J. F. W. Bray, Great Yarmouth ; ; £1318 oO 
Garforth Bros., Mirfield . f »%4505'0°0 J. Leggett, Great Yarmouth . : ; 1,207.0). 40 
Wood Bros., Pudsey ; ‘ ; : ofp GtONMO an0 J. Ward, Great Yarmouth P ; ; . 13,283 eo 

SWINDON. G. Flaxman, Great Yarmouth . . : - 1,246 16 oO 

For Enlarging Heading in Oaks Rocks at their Waterworks, C. Wiseman, Great Yarmouth. ; : 1 23¢g yon, 
G. Beech, Great Yarmouth . 5 : +, HgZ225 10 0 

for the Swindon Urban District Council. Mr. R. FOWLER j.s. Sooper Crone Vets ote Bie, 

Surveyor. ’ ° . : : 

R. Hallam, Langley Mill. : : ‘ M89. .0 NG F, Grimble, Great Yarmouth . é 1,190 0 O 
J. Rothery, Mexborough ; : ; 4 $8 Lie © Including Bricklayer, Plasterer, Mason and Slater. 
fi Hickman & Hickman, Shottle . 4 : a) 52 Oa Ward ty 
R, CARR, Rotherham ‘(accepted ) Sf j : -| 52 Sea 1D J. reacts an ae ; r 5; . Be a . 
TONYPANDY. G. Beech, Great Yarmouth . .! . «| 777 00 
For Building Additions to Shops at Tonypandy for Mr. cr Wiseman, Great Yarmouth. ‘ 771 15 O 
Farmer. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, Architects, Ponty- & FLAXMAN, Great Yarmouth (accepted) . 734,10 0 
pridd., 
Thos. Old, Llwynypia, Glam. Carpenter and Joiner. ; 
J. S. Cooper, Great Yarmouth . : : : AVZ250:50 
BAe: ae ITLAND. C. Cafley, Gteat Yarmouth : : ; : 458 0 a 
For Building Intermediate Schools. Messrs. R. S. GRIFFITHS Carter & Wright, Great Yarmouth . : 457 0 0 
& D, PuGH Jones, Architects, Pontypridd and F, GRIMBLE, Great Yarmouth (accepted) - 434 0 0 
Tonypandy. Quantities by Architects. 
ROWLANDs & LLoyD, Trelau, near Pontypridd Plumber, Glazier and Painter. 
(accepted). . . i075. 0:20 spies Wyson ; : ‘ ; , 144.0 0 
Eight other Tenders. sent in. J. T. GOFFIN (accepted) . ; : : ; 122 10 O 


The Patent * PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
a ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 
Beautthatty Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY— NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTINGC—DURABLE. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


/ENTILATION ee 


MECHANICAL, 

on the Latest 
and most Perfect Systems. 

The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 

carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself a 

guarantee to intending Customers. 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING, AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
72, 74,& 76 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


(LATE OF 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L. & N.-W., G. W., L? & Y., CO. L. C. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for London, &c. 


Telegraphic Adéress, “ Yen‘ilation, Liverpool.” Telephone No. 1389, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CHICHESTER. 


TENDERS FOR THE YEAR 1895, 


For Proposed Asylum at Chichester, Sussex, for the West 


THE following are a few of the more important works that were Sussex County Council. Sir ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD, 
estimated for during 1895, and which appeared in our columns A.RA., & Sons, Architects, 6 Montague Place, Mon- 
last year :— tague Square, London, W. Messrs. GARDINER, SON & 
‘ THEOBALD, Surveyors, 110 Great Russell Street, Bedford 
BLACKPOOL. Square, London. & 
For Excavating, Embanking, Granite Pitching, Roadmaking, Holland & Hannen f ; : : £149,502 0 Oo 
Draining, Concrete Work, in Connection with Proposed Woodward & Co. . ; ; Se 149,409 90 O 
Sea Defence Works at North Snore, Blackpool, for the Shillitoe & Sons . ; ¢ : ; - 145,030 0 O 
Corporation. Mr. J. WOLSTENHOLME, Borough Engineer. Macey & Sons : ; : ; ant 45,040 uOls © 
Williams, Lee & Thomas, Marsden . . £106, 926 14 4 Dove Brothers. : ; . . § £146,695. /.0: -O 
C, Baker & Sons, Bradford . : PIUTOS AG jek (23 Colls & Sons. : ; ef ve F MIA Soom OnO 
Etheridge & Clarke, Cheetham Hill : fTOS OF 1 8u VE Cornish & Gayner : : j ; LL 38,9404 (0-0 
J. Watson, Glasgow. : : . + 99,090 ao. 3 J. Thompson. 2 : MG, O20 On 
Whittaker Bros., Horsforth . : ap G6iG00. 2 O% © Stephens, Bastow & Col. Limited . . nL 37.5o0u 0.0 
E, Taylor & Co., Poulton-le- Fylde : i elO 5252 0.6 G. H. & A. Bywaters & Sons . ' . 136,950 0 oO 
J.& M. Hawley, Colne . : : i E289 0G0" 40) -o Goddard & Sons . ; ; : : w) 130;800 0 «0 
A. F. James, Grimsby . : F é FEN S2000 Tou T Foster & Dicksee . : : : ; x1 35,000, Op fC 
E. Tempest, Stafford. : ; : ub 883,053.510 3 ) -Dorey:cs Cons 7: , ; : ; 2 0129, 892410 © 
J. Sharples, Accrington . ; : ; sp Pez, 4008 Oh. O Rudd & Sons : é : ; A 129,739 50 0 
S. & J. Bentley, Preston ; : ; REG G.092, TA 612 LONGLEY & Co. (accepted) . ‘ ; i. I¥4,669"50r 6 
J. D. Nowell, Manchester. ; } - 79,556 I1 II 
A. W. Kellet, Manchester. : ’ WMO. 25% 2 tO 
G. Lawson, Glasgow . F : d a 170,005 2 32 6 
J. Nuttall, Manchester . : : ; egos Lorn O DEPTFORD. 
L, P. Nott, Manchester : ‘ : e755 BOLO 
G. Bell, Tottenham . 65,978 16 10 | For Public Baths and Washhouses to be Erected at Laurie 
R, FINNIGAN, Northampton (accepted) . at, OAC 70'S ITO Grove, New Cross, Parish of St. Paul, Deptford. Quan- 
tities by Mr. W. J. FARTHING. 
BRIGHTON. J. J. Wise 7 : : : ‘ ‘ £30) 552°) Ono 
For Construction of Sea-wall, Groyne, and Works in Connec- GE Fodde~. ; ; : ‘ : 34;773 On, Oo 
tion, between the West Pier and the Western Boundary B. E. Nightingale . : ¢ A : * 33,975, -Ol.0 
of the Borough. Mr. FRANCIS J. C. May, Borough Balaam Bros. . : : 3 A ; 33,0750 OMeO 
Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton. G. Godson & Sons . f P : . 1 %33;8755 Oo 
W. Lunn, London . F : ei. 993 0 O Harris & Wardrop . ; : ; F «). 33,937 OUnO 
G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith . : 31,297 O10 F. & H. F. Higgs . : ‘ F E . 33: 850eNOun © 
J. Dickson, St. Albans : ‘ ; : m20,0074.0, 0 H., Wall & Co. ; : , : ‘ ) 33,747 G10 
~G. Lawson, Glasgow. : ; : 23,2088 700 Kilby & Gayford . : : : ‘ :. '33,6007°C. 0 
Perrin & Ling, Sutton . p : : me 21,8601,.0; °C C. Wall. : F : ‘ ; , BF ATsIO mo 
J. Longley & Co., Crawley. A - -» 20,569 0 © W. Wallis ‘ : : ‘ : $132,000) 500 
J. Parsons & Sons, Hove ‘ : . 19,999 0 Oo G. E. Wallis & Sons ; ; i : 56532-6672" UOmeo 
B. Cooke & Co, London (accepted) : 2), 18884:.'0 0 S. J. Jerrard & Sons s ‘ } 8 62,003 ~ Onno 
T. Pedrette, London F F 26 53,800: 0) 0 H. L. HOLLOWAY (accepted) . ‘ ‘ « si28500 6 Ons O 


MARION’S VOIGTLANDER’S | MARION & CO. 


PLAN-COPYING PAPERS New Lens, Manufacturers of 
, 66 29 | 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE: Pa hals TELEPHOTO. PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Wi a cssaS ines DRY PLATES. 
Blue Ground, White Lines. This is a Lens specially adapted | PAPERS. FILMS. 


MELACRAPHIC: for Architects’ or Engineers’ use| MOUNTS. CAMERAS 


White Ground, Black Lines. |} when a certain portion of Archi- 


ig TRIPODS. SUNDRIES. 
GALLATE DE FER: Peed Pista Hin weevaeal | Agents. for 
White Ground, Black Lines pee : ; : 
- |times more magnification than an VOIGTLANDER’S 
SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. ordinary Lens will give. LENSES. 


Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue — Post Free on 
Application. 
eee 2s PSO, SQ Ahn }hON LOW, 2w- 


was. A MAGNIFICENT INVESTMENT 


th 


Uactaes Lies in front of you to-day, in which the outlay of a small sum of money will bring you an immediate and splendid return, In these keenly competitive 
times, when personal appearance goes so far to make or mai a man’s fortune in life, every attention should be paid to details likely to convey an 
impression of prosperity and success. Probably nothing stamps a man so much as his watch; if he pulls an ordinary-looking silver one out of his 
pocket, people are certainly inclined to under-estimate him, but let him prove the proud possessor of a splendid GOLD WATCH, and he iinmediately 
ascends in their estimation. Of course, many people will say, ‘‘ Quite true, but only rich men can have magnificent gold watches; thay are so 
costly!’ Under ordinary conditions this is quite correct; but anyone now can, in purchasing direct from H. WHITE, secure a mignificctt and 
super) gold watch of matchless appearance and perfect as a timekeeper, and in every particular at exactly the same price as an ordinary retailer 


charges for a silver one 
By dealing direct with the Great Manufacturer a Saving of 50 per cent. (one-half) is absolutely Guaranteed to eve ry purchaser. 


H. WHITE’S Superb j-plate Lever Centre Seconds Chronograph 


as drawn), fitted in strong solid 14-carat gold cases (stamped), with thoroughly well-finished lever movement, Brequet Hair-spring, carefully jewelled 
and fitted with compensation balance, sunk white dial, divided into fifths of seconds. . Flat crystal glass and gold hands. Plain case for monogram 
which can be splendidly engraved for 5s. extra. A princely watch, equal in appearance and as a tim2keeper to any £15 or £20 watch.’ Supplied by the 
manufacturer direct to the wearer at half the retail price. Warranted for freven years. Money refunded in full within ten days of purchase if not 


approved of—impossible. } g 
£4 i7s. Gd. Usual Retail Price, £8 8s. 
A similar Watch is also supplied in a heavy 18-ct. Gold Case at £7 15s. 


The above watch sent, carriage paid, at ovr risk, to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of remittiance (@heque, draft, P.O.0., or note). 
Foreign orders receive careful attention. Insured postage abroad, 4s, 6d. extra 
Splendidly Illustrated Catalogue of high-class Watches from 21s. to £30 post-free to every gentleman me ntioning § REE a. itect.’ “wa 


jot WHITE, WATGH MANUFACTUR 
FA. EAT 'TRE, | 104 MARKET STREET (rex: to Lewis), MANCHESTER. 
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DUNDEE. EAST HAM. 
for Building Post Office, Dundee, for the Commissioners of | For Building Schools in en ee Road, East Ham, * 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings. J. Chessum & Son . # ; £25,396 0:0 
I, White & Son... ; : ; i 23,960 0 90 
Grange Stone, CXCox et 2 : ; . - 23,780 0 oO 
A. Neill, Dundee . ; ; A £25 720rr0 710 W. Gregar & Sons . : ; : r . -22,090) oO 
D. Kidd & Son, Dundee A : é 23,650 (oly 6) Kirk, Knight & Co. : : 4 : 3) 22,700 mmo 
A. Colville, Edinburgh : F : : 562 3,05 0880 uO Kirk & Randall . : : 2; 23;356) ONG 
P. McKissock & Son, Glasgow : 3 » | 23,5000 10 W.J. Maddison . . +1 PROR REO 
R. Laing, Dundee . : ; ; 723,322 ORS W. WATSON, Ilford (accepted) : . 21,880 0 oO 
A. Waddell, Burntisland . ‘ ; F - 2 23,0504 0240 Architect’s estimate ; : si (n2le5O0n, OmLOt 
W. Phillips, Dundee § : ; : “ye 22, Fee Ome O ERITH, 
A. Duncan, Dundee . . . , * 22,309 © ©} For Sewerage Works, Contract No. 1, Laying 164 Miles of 
R. Shead, jun, Dundee vy . .  . « 21,960 0 0 Sewers, for the Urban District Council Mr. G. CHAT- 
jJ.&C. Hay,Dundee « . . « « 21,366 0 0 TERTON, Engineer, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
ib): Shanks, Felling . : F £48; 805 0 Oo 
Leoch Stone. W. Lunn, Trafalgar ite W.C. A 31,938. 0 0 
Rais San ’ . ; : Saks Perry & Co, Bow, E. ; 4 «31,3007 0110 
i Colville i RRR ae oe ee Pa. De : ; Cooke & Co, Battersea. ge oe 
R. & A. Lickly ; ; j j 5 . 24,756 0 0 J. Dickson, St. Albans. ; ° : » -28,600"..0°.0 
A. Duncan. : ; ; : ‘ . 24,300 0 0 T. Adams, Wood Green. ; ; - 277798 22a 
ASN eile ; : ‘ ; : . 24,300 0 0 Baldry & Yerburgh, Westminster . ‘ «> (27,0226 0.0 
P McKissncionisonmee: F ; ‘ . 24,250 0 0 E. & W. Iles, Mitcham Common . : - 25,866 0 o 
R. Laing . ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 23,473 0 0 A. Kellett, Willesden : : ‘ - 24,959. 0 oO 
A Watdellaee ‘ i 7 Q P § 23,088 40 ub J. E, Bloomfield, Tottenham . 5 ‘ + 24,407 0 © 
W. Phillips, ; y ; : : . 22,867 0.0 G, Bell, Tottenham ; , ; - « (2417 i-@ 0 
R, Shead, jun. i > Y J ; . 22,300 0 oO Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . : » 123.0605 .0°/0 
jJ.&C. Hay . ‘ : i ‘ : , 21,5C0 0 O G, OSENTON, Westerham (accepted) ; » 23,037 40. .0 
. W. Cunliffe, Kingston- -on-Thames . : «? (2255 LO 
H. B. & A. F. James, Westminster : «+ 21,8690 0 
L J. Shunn, South Kensington . : : + ZI FTP OO 
EASTBOURNE. GLASGow. 
For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes, for the Corporation, Mr, | For Works in connection with Construction of New Weir for 
R. M. GLOYNE, Borough Surveyor, the Banks of the Clyde Committee of the Town Council. 
Cochrane, Grove & Co. ; ; : » £42,937 13 9 lron Work. : 
Macfarlane & Co... : d : i aN 3950034 veiw LO RANSOME & NAPIER (accepted) . : - £23,000 0 O 
Stanton Ironworks . 5 ; ‘ : > 35475 0 O Masonry. 
Clay Cross Co. f 5 5 . » 33,000 0 0 Freestone Facings. Granite Facings. 
D. Stewarts & Co, . , ; : ; 32,400.20 0 Hugh Kennedy & Son - £27,438 0 0 £30,268 0 o 
Cochrane & Co... ; : : : 5&3 E,002 seo Chas. Brand & Son . . 26,685 omg 29,228 0.0 
Maclaren & Co. ; § A 6 30032 Bann J. Paterson & Son, Limited. 26,610 0 o 30,545 0 oO 
Staveley Iron and Coal Co. : ; : ib 3,332). Gao Morrison &.Mason, Limited 26,566 felnite) 30,190 0 Oo 
ROBERTS BROS. (accepted) . ; » 29,686 19 o P. M‘KIssock & SON, Free- 
Birkley Ironworks (half quantity) . : 9 L551. 10-00 stone (accepted ) ; . 25,725.01 26,046 0 o 


THERE IS A> 


“BEST” " 


Ry | 


ae . f IN EVERYT HI N G 4 


HAL RE 


LEGGOTT'S we SKYLIGHTS, «72 mmo 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, ied el ¢ 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


Telegrams, “ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” ESTABLISHED _ 1861. National Telephone, No. 7022. 


JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITED, 


Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EWERY PURPOSE. 
PIBASH APPLY FOR LISts. 


Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LONDON— continued. 


| For Building Newington Public Baths and Washhouses, 


STAINED GLASS,, 


Ecclesiastic & Domestic. 


(FLOOR, WALL, AND ROOFING). 
Price Lists on Application. 
OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 


Branch Ojjices, BELFAST, SWANSEA, WORCESTER, & BUBLIN. 


' Agents for Wood Carving Co., Ltd., Birmingham.—Mouldings, Friezes, Panels, &c. 
Samples can be seen at Duff & Spagnoletti’s London Showrooms. 


H. Stott, Dover 5 , . £38,348 0 0 Manor Place, Walworth. Mr. E. B: l’ANsSON, Architect, 
D. Shanks, Felling-on-Tyne . 2 74 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. Quantities by Messrs, 
C. E. Skint Chath 4 : ee pe BATSTONE Bros, 110 © Street; B.C : 
. E. Skinner, Chatham. I oO AT E Bros o Cannon Street, E.C. 
E. Kellett, Willesden, N.W. ae, Aaiae 5 5 I, Tyerman wore . ; . £28,000 0 Oo 
Mowlem & Co, Westminster. é toes eh SOLD Oe 10 | Prestige & Co. » 27,924 8 O 
Tuff & Miskin, Rochester ; ; 1) 2030 0° 0 Rider & Sons . 27,820 0 oO 
G. Bell, Tottenham : 26,598 o o| H. Lovatt 27,750 0 O 
Jackson, Plaistow, Essex 26,198 17 6 Godson & Sons : 27,681 0 oO 
G. Lawson, Edinburgh 26,185 13 oO Colls & Son . r : 2 COA a OG 
G. Osenton, Westerham . : : 3 we 20; OOM: Onn _O Mowlem & Co. , 27,460 0 oO 
T. T. Denne, Walmer . , ; 5 J 24gcq VOsIO Bell & Gash 27,248 0 Oo 
E. Iles, Mitcham. ; 2 F 1 23,997 0 oO W. H. Lorden. 27,000 O O 
J. Dickson, London, W.C. : 23°35 0 0 E. J. Saunders 27,000 O O 
J. Shunn, London, S.W. . / i 22.955) ono Burman & Sons 26,700 0 a 
W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on-Thames . : + baecron poms Gg Smith 26,698 0 © 
H. B. & A. F. James, Grimsby and London . 22,392 10 6 D. Charteris 26,567 0 oO 
H. Weldon, Birmingham ; ‘ } . 21,991 13 6| Allen & Sons . 26,349 O O 
LONDON. J Mie ok f 20;290 R501 O 
For Erection of Laboratory, Clement’s Lane, W.C,, for the ee age Bee fee : 3 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. ’ ee ee SoGes 
, 5 Johnson & Co., Limited . 25,053) [Om O 
M. Calnan & Co., Commercial Road . £16,650 0 oO Kirk & Randall 36606. 0 oO 
Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road. . =.” 16,305 0 0 Ge & 5 ; cae oie 
W. H. Lorden & Son Upper Tooting . 15,489 0 Oo Asie wer we 
Pave Rett : 5 5,409 Laurence & Sons 255340: O mo 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby : ; 4 < 1L15,200. O° <0 Marsland es Ee 
Barnett & Power, Hackney f 15,248 | Tie arlan 74945 
; : ’ ' - 15,240 0 0 B. Nightingale 24,933 9 90 
M‘Cormick & Sons, Canonbury Road LR Al BO SOwG Teas nce te 24,914 OO 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster 14,850 0 oO of ead ; “ah 
+ ht ’ Patman & Fotheringham 24,871 oO Oo 
e Wey, poe peneale, Albert Works 4: 3900 Onno G. Grey Hill i 24,490 0 © 
; eacoc Bros, Boxton . : : ; - 13,478 90 0 H. L. Holloway : 24,440 0 O 
For Extension of Nursing Home at London Hospital, White- BALAAM BROS. (accepted ) 24,383 0 © 
chapel, E. Mr. ROWLAND PLUMBE, Architect. 
John Yates. . . : - £15,841 5 6 For Erection of Town Hall, Rotherhithe, S.E. 
L, Whitehead & Co. . 13650 0 0| F.&H.F. Higgs ; : «£17,282; 0 10 
L. H. & R. Roberts 13,635 0 oO Balaam Bros. . 17,188 0 oO 
T. Rider & Son 13,609 0 oO A. White & Co. 17,182), -.0 
W. Goodman. Cee ce 19,339 07 © |.)..G,'Godson & Sons. 16,665 9 © 
Howell J. Williams j : 5 ees 270 Ono C. Dearing & Sons. 4 16,6507.00,¢ 
E. Lawrence & Son ; ‘ é ais 13, 195.) OO Perry & Co. ; ’ ‘ ( 15,00 5 OO 
Perry & Co. . ‘ meets t6G 7 O) W. Wallis ; : ; 15,307 9 0 
Holloway Bros. . : : ‘ : ei 2;0one OO Hel. Holloway ~/. : : hs 2000 Onno 
BeeenePhetd Soy Se 12.88% 0 10 | 6H, Je. WILLIAMS (accepted) . 14.768 0 0 
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LONDON— continued. MANILA. 
For Erection of New Town Hall, Hammersmith. For Construction of a Floating Dock and Dredging Plant for 
Scharien . : ; : : ; ; i £27,271 OG Manila, for the Spanish Government. 
Stimpson & Co... ; 5 : f . 126,0008"0 Fo Rennie, London . ; 4 . £350,000 O O 
Kilby & Gayford . 5 7 : : . 25,861 0 o Forges et Chantiers, Havre . ; » 335,c40) Ono 
Shillitoe . 3 ; 4 : . k » 2575010070 Shaté et Fils, Lyons. ; : «1 27 7,GOORONEO 
D. Charteris. 4 : : ; ; - 24,075 0 oO T. Constant, London . ; : ; . | 180,0005 0° 0 
Wallis -. rs : 5 F . ‘ ; 9 24,7, 05mnOn Oo Arsenal, Barcelona : 4 : 4 «175,000,096 
C.:Dearing’ . ; , ; : ; » 24,07 5eOnO Maquinista, Bilbao : " j 4 . 159,920 0 0 
F, G, Minter , , ; So 6 ; » (2a SOL ROMEO Barca, Madrid : : : : , 3 £3906 3"50 oO: 
Foster & Dicksee . : : 4 ; - 24,495 0 oO Palmer, Jarrow-on-Tyne : : 8 « 122,500. 40'G 
Gregory . : : s < : ; s 24)47, 7 Onc 
Moariaek odd) 7s ; ’ é : “124,473 oe oe Dredger. 
WIMPEY & CoO. (accepted) . : E 524.21 OM OMLO Forges et Chantiers . ‘ : , . 26,600 7p to 
Adamson ; ; ; . ‘ eZ 4 OO me Oleo Maquinista . c A ; ; : \ _ 2RA40RROmEO 
Kearley . : ; : : : : ZO Som CuO Rennie . ; ‘ : : : ‘ .  18,\C6O ommo 
Lily & Lily . F ; : ‘ : 22 UOT.) OD Sa: : 5 t , : : 5 . 16,885 so75 
Palmer . ; q : : ‘ : >» 3, 5om fo ors 
} Re 3 Garca S| : : : : : : . es oo 
For Sewage Disposal Works, for the Health Conimittee. Fleming & Ferguson, Paisley y 4 : 8,000 0 O 
Disposal Works, Valére Mabile, Belgium ; ‘ : A 7,840 0 O 
G, Bell. . F ; 4 ; . : . £29,605 0 o : 
J. Byrom, Bury 0 ea ea ee, SE Od DO Ae : Small Tugboat. 
A. Kellett 2 ; : ’ 1 i . 17,990 0 0 Spanish firms : : : upwards of 9,000 oO 
T. & W. Meadows... s')) ) 17,5379, 0) 0] Palmer’. P80. 
S. & J. Bentley =». 4 0 4 7. 1st 386,lo eo | “Rennie. 2.) 
W. Underwood & Bros... : ; : nal 5,023.4 OO Forges et Chantiers. . : . : 3,960 0 
J. JACKSON (accepted) . : : 5 sy el4,000 20 LO Fleming & Ferguson. . . . . 3,802 0 oO 
csaaees Valere Mabile : A : ; , : 3,040 0 0 
ewer’s. 
‘G. Bel], Tottenham. : . : 5 £923,705 OunO 
E. Tempest, Stafford . Rt ‘ 227 ee AAO 
A. Kellett, Manchester . : f A . 19,400 <9 &.0 POOLE. 
‘G. Lane, Kidderminster. =. =. 0s «18,777 0 0| Foy Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Outfall Pipes, Sewer 
W eee & Ss Reaw facie 155500 rants Pipes, with Concrete Tube Sewers, Manholes, Ventilating 
T. & W. a ows, Stockport. ‘ ; Sail tO BO Standards and Concrete Works, for the Urban Sanitary 
S. & J. Bentley, Preston . re FU we Phae 8S pie aa. Authority. Mr. JOHN ELForD, Borough Engineer; Mr. 
J. JACKSON, Plaistow, London (accepéed ) spel C0220 0 James Lemon, Consulting Engineer. 
Ironwork, Cochrane & Sons, Victoria Street . : . £22,850 0 oO 
D. J. Stewart & Co. : 9,994 6 0 Playfair & Toole, Southampton . : L227 OOO 
Stanton Coal and Iron Co, : ; sy MECLO2 TUTOR LO J. T. Wetham, Weymouth . : ; 1 121,17 0%rO Oo 
Cochrane & Co, Dudley ; 3 : eePOQIO: , did J: Dickson, St. Albans . A : ; . 20835 =c0/\"a 
Staveley Iron and Coal Co. . ; 5 9,672 12 19 CooKE & Co., Lattersea (accepied ) : . ,20,000. 116 0 
H, S. Roberts, Limited, West Bromwich eB 4 235 10980 G. Shellabear, Plymouth : : -. 19,999 0 oO 
CLAY Cross Co,, near Chesterfield (acccfted 9,294 17 Engineer’s estimate ; 5 5 ° 2327 Sao ene 


SPECIAL NOTICE. -— 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND GONTRACTORS. 


The CHAMPION INCANDESCENT 
GAS BURNER. — 


We beg to advise our numerous friends and customers that the Champion Incandescent Gas Burner 
still holds the field, and that our sales are increasing daily, notwithstanding the threats of our 
competitors. | 


We maintain, as before, our burner is not an infringement of any existing patent, and that it can 

be legally sold in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. t 
Mantles are sold in any quantity without restriction for use of particular kinds. 

THERMOMETERS OF EWERY DESCRIPTION. 


Asbestos and Infusorial Earth for Fireproof Floors. China Tiles and Bricks. 


For further particulars, Price Lists, &e., apply to the Sole Makers, 


— JF. POTa & CO... 
16 & 17 GREAT ST. HELENS, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, ** PUTZ, LONDON.” _ 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF’ THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


viens eaten LNs PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and Portable 


superior to any others, Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. Lip ba 


o7 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Yol. LIV. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. Office—175 Strand, London, W.C. j 
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STAINES. 


for Construction of Works of Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 
for the Staines Urban District Council. Mr.G. MAXWELL 
LAWFORD, Engineer, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Quantities by Messrs. PRYCE, CUXSON & LEIGH. 


G. Wimpey & Co, Hammersmith . : . £17,031 18 oO 
4G. Osenton, Westerham : : ; OR ets ae fake) 
G. Bell, Tottenham. : ; : 74153270). 000 
.T. Adams, Wood Green . : : we L5;0728 55" 5 
H. Hill, Maidenhead 4 : nls Ono O 
J. Dickson, St. Albans : 2 2 13,404 On GC 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea : 2 .13)220m Onno 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster : ho. 13,0CO80" 0 
Wilkinson Bros, Finsbury Park : <p l2, 93018 On, 0 
J. Jackson, Plaistow : 3 oe iO 7a LOle O 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE boilers and apparatus for heating, cooking, &c., manu- 
factured by Kitchen & Co, Limited, of Derby, are known 
throughout the country and have been employed in a great 
many sizes. They are used in public buildings and large 
manufactories as well as in houses. For their patent “‘ Severn ” 
boiler especially the designers claim to have insured rapid and 


easy circulation, effective heating surface, economy in fuel and 
durability. How this has been attained we hope to show here- 
after by the aid of some diagrams. The boilers embody 
scientific principles and can be applied under a great variety 
of conditions. 

THE return to old English architecture has had its influence 
especially on fireplaces. What can now be done in the pro- 
duction of them uniting agreeableness of appearance and 
efficiency of principle at a surprisingly low price is shown by 
the photographs of examples of the patented Rational fire- 
place produced by the Executors of J. W. Taylor, of Bolton. 
One of them would impart character to a room at a slight 
expense, They are commendable productions, and should be 
considered by all who take an interest in special industries. 

Messrs, ADSHEAD & SMELLIE, of the Ivanhoe Works, at 
Dudley, have brought out a new edition of their artistic hearth 
suites, Everything they sell they manufacture and guarantee, 
and are derived from original designs. The catalogue is 
interesting as an indication of the progress of design. Not 


( 


many years have passed since it would be impossible to obtain 
such fenders, rails, curbs and fireirons at a far higher price than 
is put down in the pages. There is better style and more 
genuine workmanship than are to be seen in the gimcrackery 
importations which are now so common. 


THE illustrated and price catalogue brought out by Mr. 
ROBERT ADAMS, of Newington Causeway, is rather an illus- 
trated encyclopedia of everything in building which is made of 
metal or of clay than an inventory of one class of cons‘ruction. 
It contains, of course, his own patented specialties, such as 
Victor spring hinges, silent and other springs, gate and other 
hinges, secure fanlights, skylights, lanterns, light and louvre 
openers, metal casements, panic-door and other door-bolts, 
sash-balls and balances, casement bolts, fasteners and stays, 
reversible window fittings, weather bars, &c. The array of 
photographs of the medals awarded at various exhibitions justify 
his assumption of the word “ Victor” as a trade mark, In addi- 
tion to his own numerous specialties, the catalogue contains 
information about countless other appliances and requisites 
which are obtainable at his building and allied trades emporium. 
There are very few manufactured objects which an architect 
has to specify which will not be found exemplified in the pages. 
The illustrations are countless. They are all of excellent 
character, and suggest the styles which are now most in vogue. 
In fact, Mr. Adams's catalogue is a revelation of what is now 
available without the trouble or expense entailed by special 
manufacture to designs, and in that way it is an encyclopedia 
of metal-work especially. It has been produced at great 
expense ; the plates of tiles are printed in colours, and cor- - 
respond with the original. Prices are given throughout, and in 
consequence orders can be sent by correspondence without 
any delay. A portrait of Mr. Adams .has been introduced, 
which will be interesting to the numerous supporters of an 
inventor who has performed yeoman’s service for the designers 
and constructors of buildings, as well as for those who live in 
them, 

‘As usual, Messrs. ARKEN, SON & RAYMENT are to the 
fore with a new and improved catalogue of their photographic 
apparatus, magic lanterns, &c., which are so well known under 
the title of “Optimus.” It would seem scarcely possible that 
some 225 pages could be devoted to photographic apparatus 
and accessories, but on consulting the catalogue it is found that 
no space has been wasted by useless matter. The information 
to be gleaned from the pages has additional value from the 


Tw: BATH STONE FIRM 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


IncornPoRATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Litd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE 00., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. 


a 


LONDON. DEPOoTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE Ems, S.W. 


BA TEL. 


QUARRIES. 


MONK’S PARK. A eve oe! nae 
\ / PRE Se COMBE DOWN. 
oa, CORSHAM DOWN. | £08 ane ne STOKE, GROUND. | 
CORNGRIT. corte otis WESTWOOD GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. wWh*” gvt> obtained only of WINSLEY GROUND. Registered y 


TRADE MARK. 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


‘TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


ET FLOORINGS 


One inch and }-inch thick. 


_ PARQU 


SARTISTI 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/104 per yard super, 
Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, Se. 


JOINERY. 
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first-class illustrations which appear on nearly every page. 
Many novelties appear, and, what should appeal to all, numerous 
reductions have been made in prices. 

THE new list of Messrs. HAYWARD-TYLER & Co.—Pump List 
“C”_hydraulic and general engineers, brassfounders, &c., of 
Whitecross Street, E.C., isa handsomely bound volume contain- 
ing about 350 pages. The varieties of pumps illustrated are 
legion, suited for every purpose that can be imagined, and a large 
choice in pattern and design is afforded in each special variety. 
In regard of the introduction of the latest known improvements, 
it is noticeable that all the articles are in that respect up to 
date. Every purpose on land or on sea, underground in the 
bowels of the earth, &c., has apparently been catered for. 
Motive power varies also from hand power to water power, 
steam power and electric power. To an ordinary person 
the wonderful display of pumping machinery may seem 
bewildering, but to engineers who understand the 
special functions designed to be fulfilled by each, the 
machines are things of beauty. In addition to the wonderful 
machinery, where artistic effect is neither desirable nor 
possible to be attained, Messrs. Hayward-Tyler & Co. have 
not neglected the production of ornamental patterns where 
admissible. Among other effective designs a handsome street 
lamp is illustrated, the lower part, which carries an elegant 
shaft to support the lamp, being utilised for a hand-pump. In 
many cases the anti-freezing arrangements will prove most 
valuable. We cannot dismiss this short notice without calling 
attention to the matter at the end of the volume entitled 
“Useful Notes and Tables in connection with Pumps and 
Pumping Machinery,” which contains a fund of useful informa- 
tion, and which will save much time.in making calculations. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the list also deals exhaus- 
tively with allfittings and accessories in connection with pump- 
ing machinery. 

THERE are not many items in the catalogue issued by the 
Swiftsure Kitchen Boiler Company, Limited, of Liverpool, but 
the patent non-explosive boiler and the safety and feeding- 
valves invented by Messrs. Cottrell & Beszant are, as it were, 
a host in themselves. With the apprehension of a long period 
of coming frost and its consequences, householders have reason 
to be careful of kitchen boilers, and the “‘ Swiftsure” combines 
advantages which at such a juncture cannot be too widely 
known. The security is not purchased by any diminution of 
effectiveness in other ways. The boiler is, moreover, econo- 
mical, and can be readily fixed. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE water committee of the Liverpool City Council have 
recommended that the tender of Mr. Edmund Gabbutt, for 
the construction of new filter-beds on land adjoining the 
existing filter-beds of the Corporation, Oswestry, for the sum 
of 14,1672., be accepted, subject to Mr. Gabbutt providing two 
sufficient sureties for the due performance of the contract, and 
to a contract to be prepared by the town clerk, 

THE Doncaster Fire Brigade have just received a new 
steam fire-engine from Messrs. Merryweather & Tait, Limited. 
It is of the horizontal Greenwich type, and is said to be 
capable of delivering 450 gallons of water per minute, and of 
throwing a powerful jet to the height of nearly 60 yards. It is 
fitted with a quick-steaming water-tube boiler, and the steam 
can be raised whilst the engine is running, There is accom- 
modation for firemen, hose, &c. 

THE Bank of Liverpcol’s new premises at Liverpool are 
being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 

QUITE lately the premises of Mr. J. B. G. Peters, of Liver- 
pool, were visited by burglars, and jewellery abstracted. A 
determined attempt was made to break open his Milner’s safe, 
but without success. 

THE Red Star Glass Works Company, Marchienne-au- Pont, 
Belgium, write us :—In consequence of rumours of inferior 
glass having been passed off in some districts as “* Red Star” 
glass, and in view of the repeated complaints as to the indis- 
tinct branding of our cases, we beg to notify that on and after 
the present date we shall mark all our cases of glass witha 
solid red star surrounded by the words “ red star brand,” and we 
would request our customers to satisfy themselves that all cases - 
are so branded when taking delivery of our goods. No efforts 
will be spared to maintain the high standard of quality which 
has brought the “red star brand” into its present leading 
position. = 

A LARGE clock has just been fixed in the Free Church at : 
Cruden, Aberdeenshire, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Derby. 3 
The bell upon which the hours are struck has been distinctly 
heard three miles away. They have also completed a large 
clock and chimes at Hooton Pagnell Church, near Doncaster, 
which was formally dedicated by the Archbishop of York, and 
started by the giver, Mrs. Warde-Aldam, on December 27. 


(IN Nya ie WL ees : ‘ fr if A ea ate 
REL (aS HP REEMAN’S [IN (leee 

eet OEE PATENT SECURITY TILES fet | 

c7— yumm’ CANNOT DETACH FROM WALLS THROUGH DAMP OR VIBRATION. : 

ae Co AR OAT & Ss. aa | 

ee! kK to I IMWAIIN, 200 6 202 PHOENIXSTREET, 

aay fl Nei esl WY) eS ez LONDON nw. 

Wee ARP Rk AS ARTISTIC Tits MANUFACTURER FOR WaLLS, FLoors 

WORKS: BURSLOM. —=— AND STOVE INTERIORS.21 YW Fp 
iB Neeratts 5 ore ~ JHotel Vietoria. Hyde Park Court. Z& 
Experienced Fixers. SpeeimenWork: {Wittenatt Boek, Winchester House. 7 


( ay WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
Butehers’ Hooks 


| 


THORNLEY ST. 


| Shelf Brackets, Improved Spout | GR 
Irons and Wall Ties (see drawings), 
Shutter Flaps, Staples, Holdfasts, 
Vine Fittings and Wire Stretchers 
of every description, &ec. 
Japanned, Galvanised and Tinned 
Ironwork to pattern or order. 


Sy | Illustrated PRICE LIST on application. 


OLVERHAMPTON. 


all kinds of | 
and Fittings, | ; 


Black, 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. 5b. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICH LIST AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


ce ee a 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE appeal of the governors of the Burton-on-Trent In- 
firmary for 4,c0o/, to add to the 8,ooo/, already secured for 
the extension of the infirmary, has met with a generous 
response, and the amount is now almost all subscriked. The 
Jatest donation is that of the Misses Ratcliff, who have offered 
to defray the cost of erecting the women’s ward. The addition 
is to accommodate twelve beds. 

AT the meeting of the building clauses committee of the 
Leeds Corporation a block-plan of a new theatre proposed to 
be built by Mr. Walter Reynolds, of the Leeds Theatre Royal, 
was submitted. The committee decided to ask to be furnished 
with further particulars. Another plan was submitted on 
behalf of Mr. Moss, Edinburgh, for a building to be called the 
Empire Palace, which, it is understood, is intended to be a 
variety theatre. 

THE foundation-stone of a new hospital for eye, ear and 
throat diseases was laid in Cork on Monday. Mr. J. F. 
Mullen is the architect, and Mr. R. W. Johnson the contractor. 

IN a notice to hand from the Emigrants’ Information 
Office it is stated that the Western Australian Government 
propose to spend 423,coo/, during the current financial year 
on works and buildings, as compared with 70,0007. in 1894-95, 
so that there ought to be increased work for men in the 
building trades. 

A COMPANY is being formed for the purpose of building a 
People’s Palace at Bridlington Quay. It is proposed to 
expend 12,000/. in carrying out the undertaking. 


Mr. JOSEPH SHIELDS, architect, Sunderland, died on the 
22nd ult. at Edentown, Carlisle. Mr. Shields erected a large 
number of churches and schools for the Primitive Methodists 
in the North of England. He was recently appointed architect 
for the Sunderland Union Infirmary, which he won in compe- 
tition. Mr. Shields was a member of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association. 

IT is announced that Mr. William Mowat, of the firm of 
Messrs. William Mowat & Sons, leather merchants, is about to 
present the Free Church congregation, Stonehaven, with a hall 
to cost 5007, The congregation have resolved to improve the 
church at a cost of 700/. 


VARIETIES. 


THE new road and subways beneath the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire and Great Northern Railways, near Pepper- 
corn at Grimsby, have been opened. The subways, in con- 
junction with one made beneath the Great Northern Railway, 
by Mr. Heneage, furnish a most convenient channel for 
vehicular and passenger traffic between the old and new towns, 
obviating the necessity of crossing the railway. They also do 
away with the dangerous Peppercorn level crossing, where 
many fatalities have occurred. 

THE Fishery Board have resolved to proceed with the 
erection of a new harbour at Whitehills, two miles to the west 
of Banff, at an estimated cost of 10,000/. Messrs. Stevenson, 
engineers, Edinburgh, prepared the plans. 

FIFTEEN models have been set up in the Inverness Town 
Hall in the competition for a bronze statue of Flora Mac- 
donald, to provide which the late Captain Macdonald 
Macdonald, a descendant of the heroine, bequeathed the sum 
of 1,000/, 

HER MAJEstTy’s Consul at Bilbao has advised the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs that the corporation of that city are 
prepared to receive tenders up to noon on January 30, 1896, for 
the construction of a portion of the main sewer, the engineer's 
estimate for which is about 5,738/. Plans, estimates, specifica- 
tions and forms of tender for this work may be inspected at the 
Sanitation Department of the Bilbao Town Hall. 

THE award of Lord Balfour of Burleigh on the claim of the 
Eyre Trustees for 453,000/, the estimated value of their 
property in the St. John’s Wood estate, to be taken by the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company, has 
been delivered to the respondents. The total amount of the 
award is 301,570/, 

IN connection with the extension of the Esplanade a 
Ostend to the extent of about two miles to the westward of th 
King’s palace, which is to be carried out by Colonel North, by 
whom the land has been purchased, it is stated that a new 
service of steamers is to be established between London and 
Ostend by a syndicate, Colonel North being the chief. The 
enormous undertaking at Ostend is to be completed in three 
years, the improvements extending as far as Mariakerke, the 
iand between that point and Ostend at present consisting of 
barren sand dunes. The projected hotel to be erected on the 
land is to be one of the largest and most luxurious in Europe, 
with over five hundred rooms. A casino, after the style of 
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Monte Carlo, is to be built separate from the hotel, including 
a theatre, play-rooms, &c. There will also be ample room for 
600 villas on the long strip of the Belgian littoral acquired by 
Colonel North and his associates. 

THE Scottish Bills in Parliament for next session involve a 
sum for the contract of works of various kinds of 5,727,600/. 
Of that amount 4,397,600/ are for railways, 810,000/. for muni- 
cipal purposes, 800,coo/. for harbours and 170,000/. for water. 
In several bills, where rating powers are possessed, the actual 
amount to be expended is not specified. 

THE restoration of the tower and spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral will cost 10,000/, of which sum about one-half is 
secured. A public meeting ‘is to be held in Salisbury on the 
28th inst. to consider the subject. 

THE American Manufacturer estimates the total 
domestic pig-iron production for the year 1895 at 9,372,042 
tons. This is estimating that the production of December will 
be 950,000 tons, or about what it was in November, when the 
production was 934, 449 gross tons. This indicates that pro- 
duction of pig-iron in 1895 was the largest in the history of the 
country, the nearest approach to it being in 1890, when the 
production was 9,202,703. That is, the production in 1895 has 
increased day by day until at the close of the year it is nearly a 
million tons a month. As compared with 1894, there was an 
increased production in 1895 of 2,732,251 tons, or 41 per cent. 
The same journal says that unless Great Britain shall greatly 
exceed any previous year’s production, this is the largest year’s 
production of pig-iron in any country in the world. 

A FIRE occurred at Kimbiethmont House, a few miles from 
Arbroath, the residence of Mr. Lindsay Carnegie, of Boysack, 
The mansion, an extensive one, was totally destroyed, with its 
furniture and many valuable pictures. The damage is 
estimated at from 15,000/, to 20,000/., but the property is 
insured. 

AT Bolton a disastrous fire occurred at Eagle Mills, owned 
by Messrs. Joshua Crook & Sons, The damage i is estimated 
at 8,oco/., and is covered by insurance. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


COLEBROOKE CHURCH, DEVON. 


THE church dedicated to St. Mary and to St. Andrew was 
reopened recently after partial restoration, comprising the 
reseating and other necessary works, including the removal of 
the modern west gallery, which completely blocked up the fine 
tower arch and cut off the tower, with its west doorway and 
window, from the rest of the church. Although much of the 
seating consisted of the usual high deal pews, there were many 
remains of the old fifteenth- -century oak seats with richly- 
carved bench ends. These have been carefully repaired and 
restored, and all the oak not thoroughly decayed has been 
utilised as far as practicable; the rest of the seating is 
constructed of English oak, and designed in keeping with the 
old work, but without carving, 

Among the remains of the old oak seating there was an 
interesting fifteenth-century carved oak prayer- desk, which has 
been carefully repaired, and will be again used as a praye:- 
desk. Much work remains to be done, particularly to the 
windows, which are sadly in need of repair ; indeed, some of 
them are almost past restoration. The lime and colour wash 


also requires removal from the walls internally, which appear — 


to be well built in good red stone. 

The whole of the works have been successfully carried out 
by Messrs. W. Dart & Son, contractors, Crediton, under 
the direction of Messrs. Tait & Harv ey, architects, Exeter, 


CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, LEIGH. 


THE Leigh Co-operative Society, about a month since, invited 
designs for the proposed central premises from Mr. Fred 
Smith, architect, of Manchester, and from Mr. J. C. Prestwich, 
architect, of Leigh, agreeing to give an honorarium to the 
unsuccessful competitor. The committee of management 
selected the design submitted by Mr. Prestwich, and it is 
intended to at once clear the site of the existing buildings, 
and proceed with the erection of the new premises, which 
comprise eight departmental shops, being for grocery, 
butchering (beef and pork), confectionery, ‘boot and shoe 
shops, clog and repairs’ shop, furnishing, tailoring and 
millinery, drapery and dressmaking shop, the latter being a 
large apartment 125 feet long, 36 feet wide, and four storeys 
high. In addition to the ane BS SOP SES OY Insurances et eh, Taladdition jo the Shee and on the frst floor are 
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spacious reading-room, library and educational committee- 
rooms, ladies’ and gentlemen’s hat and cloak-rooms in 
communication with an assembly hall seating I,200 persons ; 
arranged em suze with the large hall is a second hall seating 
400, intended for the smaller meetings of the Society. A 
number of ante-rooms, dressing-rooms and a supper-room are 
grouped round the two halls, available for use in connection 
with. either hall. 

Workrooms will be provided for boot and shoe makers 
and tailors, milliners and dressmakers. The several departments 
will be fitted with lifts worked by electric motors from a cable 
already laid, and the premises will be electric-lighted through- 
out. The architect’s estimated cost is 16,4007. The architec- 
tural treatment is Flemish Renaissance, terra-cotta being 
largely used, with stone for the piers of the shop-fronts and 
other points of support, as being better adapted to bear the 
superincumbent weight. 


ee 
ed 


PROPOSED STREETS IN KENSINGTON. 


THE Bill “to authorise the construction of certain street im- 
provements and the taking of lands in the parish of St. Mary 
Abbott’s, Kensington,” has been deposited for next session. 
By this Bill Mr. UC. W. Simson, of Holland Road, Kensington, 
and Mr. G. R. Mewburn, of 18 Campden Hill Gardens, Ken- 
sington, who are referred to in the Bill as “the undertakers,” 
seek power to acquire the necessary lands for the laying out of 
two new streets, cne commencing near the south-east corner 
of Kensington Square and terminating at the junction of 
St. Alban’s Road with South End and South End Row, and 
the second commencing at the same corner of Kensington 
Square and terminating near the junction of Kensington Court, 
Little Charles Street and Charles Street. In connection with 
these new streets it is proposed to widen a portion of Charles 
Street on the west side and the western end of St. Alban’s 
Road on the south side, and also to stop up and discontinue 
for traffic James Street, Kensington Square Mews, James Place, 
Little Charles Street, South End Row and several narrow 
“passages. The whole of these improvements are to be subject 
to the approval of the Kensington Vestry, and carried out 
within five years from the passing of the Act. The Bill pro- 
vides that the expense of these works is to be borne by the 


power to the London County Council and the Kensington 
Vestry to agree with the promoters with respect to the con- 
struction and maintenance of the improvements. 


THE ALBANY CAPITOL. 


A REPORT on the Capitol of the State of New York, which is the 
most unfortunate building in America, has been prepared by 
Mr. Commissioner Russell, and Mr. Perry, another commis- 
sioner, was directed to prepare plans for the completion of the 
building in accordance with the recommendations in the report, 

It is the purpose of the legislature, says the report, that the 
completion of the Capitol be accomplished at the earliest 
possible period, and that it should be done so far as practicable 
by contract and that a limit of future appropriation for this 
purpose be ascertained and provided for. Whatever work has 
been permanently erected and has become an architectural or 
Structural feature should remain unmolested, that the results of 
the efforts of the distinguished professional talent that has thus 
far been responsible for whatever of merit or demerit their work 
may present shall continue to stand as silent witnesses to mark 
the periods in the almost interminable if not interesting history 
of this stupendous travesty on civic and monumental art, which 
shall bear testimony so long as it can conveniently stand on 
its foundations to the patient endurance and self-imposed long 
suffering of the people. 

The unfinished parts of the Capitol are situated in the 
various parts of the structure on all sides—the tower, the 
eastern approach and terraces; the east, west, north and 
south porticoes ; the east, west, north and south vestibules ; 
corridors, western staircase and the interior finishing of 
various State official departments. 

The commissioner of the new Capitol has presented to us for 
approval a plan for the completion of the tower. This plan, 
based upon the theory that no more weight can be added to the 
foundation on which the tower, as constructed to its present 
altitude, rests, contemplates the removal of some 26 feet in 
height of the completed granite masonry at the top, and from 
that point erecting a structural steel skeleton, covered and 
finished with sheet copper and cast bronze architectural adorn- 
ments, calculating that the weight of this finished structure 
shall equal in weight the granite masonry removed, thus 
finishing the tower without addition of weight on the founda- 
tion, and in this manner attempt to consummate and satisfy 


promoters of the Bill, but a clause is inserted giving permissive | architectural and zesthetic sentiment. This method of pro- 
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cedure may be of doubtful expediency, venturesome and experi- 
mental in an artistic or zsthetic sense—liable, perhaps, to 
severe criticism as a cheap and unsubstantial treatment of the 
crowning feature of an imposing, massive, extensive and 
elaborate granite structure, which, when completed, represents 
in expenditure the vast sum of some 30,000,000 dols. The 
commissioner’s estimate for this one part of the completion of 
the Capitol is upward of 500,000 dols. 

It would seem, then, that if the adoption of this plan should 
be decided as being hazardous and doubtful in its results, and 
that the feeling for the erection and completion of a grand 
tower is imperative, the only alternative course to take is to 
remove entire the present tower to its lowest foundation, and 
from that point erect on broad and ample foundations a tower 
that shall fill and satisfy all requirements. This would involve 
a large expenditure. 

It has been suggested that the present foundations be re- 
inforced and broadened, so that the grand tower may be 
appropriately completed without removing that part already 
erected, but all information we have obtained in that direction 
declares it impracticable. 

In the proposition of reducing the weight and volume of the 
masonry of the tower, as at present constructed, that result has 
been considered obtainable only by removing a certain amount 
from the top, It is stated that the walls of the tower are 9 feet 
in thickness. May there not be some other way? Suppose 
2 feet be taken from the thickness of the walls from the base- 
ment floor up, the walls would still be 7 feet in thickness, and 
of unquestioned stability and vertical strength, and receive 
ample lateral support from adjoining walls and floors. This 
would permit the erection of a steel skeleton “ sky-scraper” 
construction, with exterior granite: treatment, as hereinbefore 
referred to. ‘The interior of the entire tower is now in a rough 
and unfinished condition, the finished work consisting in the 
granite facings of the inside of the walls. These could be replaced 
with comparatively light marble treatmentin such style and finish 
as considered appropriate. This theory might involve expense 
in execution, but that is no novelty in the past history of the 
Capitol. Remove the present temporary covering and so 
much of the masonry of the tower necessary to complete a proper 
roof, cornice and entablature, which shall not appear as a 
competitive architectural exterior feature, and finish the 
interior to compare appropriately with other interior finishing 
in the parts adjoining. This can be the only reasonable and 
consistent course, if we shall conclude to, at this time and 
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under the existing circumstances, carry this part of the work 
on to completion. 

‘The eastern portico is one of the parts yet to be erected, 
The commissioner of the new Capitol has presented to us for 
approval a plan which, for affirmed architectural and defective 
structural reasons, involves the destruction from foundation to 
roof of the entire central division of the eastern facade and 
the erection of a new structure, projecting some 30 teet from 
the main eastern wall of this tacade, extending from the 
summit of the approach upward, and finishing with a broad 
gable, similar in finish and expression to that which has been 
completed at the opposite or western facade. 

It is needless to repeat the opinion already given as to the 
expediency or the authority given us to pursue a policy of 
wanton devastation to satisfy the caprice of our unsatisfied 
fancy. The eastern facade stands to-day as the effort of the 
best professional talent the State could command at the time 
it was built, and it must {indeed demand a boldness and self- 
sufficiency acquired only by close study and extensive experi- 
ence, supplementing acknowledged genius, that would commit 
the effort of such talent to ignominious destruction and oblivion. 
It may be suggested that the prominence and presumption 
which have been given to the design and arrangement of the 
eastern approach were inspired by the expectation of some 
other creation than the present facade. Accepting such sug- 
gestion as a fact, would it not be better to stop at its completion 
than to assume the needless task of remodelling, reconstructing 
and changing the entire architectural character and effect of 
the Capitol itself? 

By our direction the commissioner of the new Capitol has 
prepared a design for the eastern portico which, in its concep- 
tion, proposes to unite and complete the connection of the 
approach with the superstructure of the Capitol. It is com- 
mendable for its simplicity and dignity. This portico, with a 
proper treatment of the unfinished cornice and balustrade of 
the intermediate gallery above, would seem, under all the 
circumstances, to meet all the demands this part of the work 
requires. 

The plans presented for our approval by the commissioner 
of the new Capitol for all of the remaining parts of the work 
to be completed by contract are appropriately designed ; the 
several porticoes and the interior finishings are of comparatively 
minor importance, and present no complex or extraordinary 
conditions to excuse hesitancy or delay ; these plans should be 
approved. 
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| SHARPE, Containing nearly 130 Illustrations of nests, eggs, young, &c,,, 

| in their natural situations and surroundings, from Photographs by C. 
Kearton. 


“It isa book illustrated by a series of considerably more tl 
ductions of photographs, 
beauty.” —Daily News. 


| “The information contained in the letterpress is succinct and sound.’ —Pal/ Malg’ 


| Gazette, 

ee of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By E. 'T. BRADLEY 
(Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH). Illustrated by W. -Hatherell, R.I.,, 

H. M. Paget, and Francis S. Walker, F.S.A., A.R.LE., &e. 635, 

*““ Many competent hands have been combined to produce this large and compre- 
hensive Christmas volume. Mr. Hatherell and Mr. Paget—both are competent and 
sometimes even dramatic draughtsmen, dealing well, and inyentively, with incident as 
well as with building. Charming head and tail pieces have been made by Miss Evelyn 


han a hundred repro 
most of which are remarkable for their excellence and! 
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“BY E. T. MURRAY SMITH. 


| Lucas—a delightful artist, of whom the public should know more.” —Stazndard. 
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| “T*HE HISTORY of “ PUNCH.” By M. H. SPIELMANN. With 
upwards of 160 Illustrations, Portraits, and Facsimiles, 16s. Large 


paper edition, £2 25. net. 


“Tf the student.of ‘Punch’ is wise he will lose no time in adding to his collection. 
of good books the attractive volume in which Mr. M. H. Spielmann has carefully, 
copiously, and very pleasantly recorded ‘The History of Punch and its Times.’ Mr. 
Spielmann has enjoyed exceptional opportunities, and has made excellent use of them. 
He writes not uncritically, but with judgment, moderation, and good set 
cannot attempt a detailed examination of his chapters, but we may say that they are 
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The western staircase is of such a nature and is so far 
advanced toward completion that, without doubt, it must be 
completed by day work. Much of decoration and ornamenta- 
tion is yet to be done. Continued appropriation is the only 
requisite to reach the end. 


PROPOSED RAILWAY WORKS. 

Some of the Bills which will come before Parliament in the 
coming session, if they become law, wil! facilitate communica- 
tion between the Metropolis and the provinces. The Baker 
Street and Waterloo Railway Company, incorporated and 
empowered in 1893 to raise 1,250,000/. and to borrow a sum 
not exceeding 416,000/, to make and maintain the Baker Street 
and Waterloo Railway, seek powers to abandon part of their 
authorised railway No. 1 commencing in New Street, Upper 
Baker Street, and terminating at the southern end of Langham 
Place, and to substitute a railway wholly in the parish of St. 
Marylebone, commencing by a junction with railway No.1 at 
the eastern end of Upper Baker Street and terminating at the 
western end of Melcombe Place at its junction with the south- 
east corner of Harewood Square. They also seek powers to 
extend their borrowing periods beyond March 28, 1896, and 
March 28, 1898, to acquire lands and to construct the railways 
authorised in the Act of 1893 in three sections, each to be con- 
stituted a separate undertaking with separate and distinct 
capital and borrowing powers. Provision is made for entering 
into working agreements with the London and South-Western 
Railway, the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, 
the Metropolitan Railway and the Waterloo and City Railways, 
and for paying interest out of capital during construction, 

The City and South London Railway Company promote a 
Bill for the extension of the period allowed by the Act of 1893 
for the construction of their underground railway, for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of lands, and the opening of temporary 
shafts for convenience of tunnelling in the parishes of St. 
Saviour, Southwark, and St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark. 

The Metropolitan District Railway Company promote a 
measure to provide uniform mileage rates for passengers and 
parcels over their lines, and also to give extension of time for 
the sale of superfluous lands. 

The Metropolitan Railway Company promote a Bill for the 
extension of their works and in relation to works in which they 
are jointly interested with the Great Western and North- 


Western Railway Companies, and the North Metropolitan 
Railway and Canal Company have a measure to authorise them 
to make a new street in and to stop up certain highways in or 
near Ratcliff, and to make alterations and improvements in their 
canal. ; , 

In addition to the foregoing the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway Company promote two measures—one for 
further powers to vest the Nunhead Railway in the company, 
to empower them to acquire additional lands, to extend the 
time allowed for carrying out works and for other purposes ; 
and the other, 2 money Bill, to raise 500,c00/. debenture stock 
bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 3/. Ics. per cent. 

In the Ilford, Barkingside and Chigwell Row Railway Bill 
power is sought to construct lines, the principal of which will 
join the Great Eastern Company’s Colchester line at a point 
50 yards from the bridge carrying Hainault Street. The 
capital is put at 78,o00/, and it is provided that the shares 
shall not be issued until one-fifth is paid, and that the company 
may from time to time borrow on mortgage any sums not ex- 
ceeding in the whole 26,000/. under certain specified conditions. 
It is also provided that the number of directors shall be never 
more than five nor fewer than three, and that the qualification 
of a director shall be the possession in his own right of not 
fewer than twenty shares. Running powers are sought over a 
section of the Great Eastern Railway near Ilford Station. 

The London, Brighton and South Coast Railway Company 
have a Bill for the construction of a short line in the parish of 
St. Paul, Deptford, at a point west of Grove Street Hill and 
terminatiug on the south side of their Deptford wharf, for the 
widening of the Croydon and Balham line, the widening of the 
Wimbledon and Croydon line, the extension of the tunnel at 
Merstham, to enable the Chipstead Railway Company to 
abandon part of their authorised line and to enter into agree- 
ments with the promoters, to permit the closing of a level 
crossing at Norbury Station, and for other purposes, 

A Bill is promoted by H. A. Rigg, H. J. Thurgood and 
Barnard Hodgson, called the West Grinstead and Hayward’s 
Heath Railway Bill, for the construction of a railway over ten 
miles in length commencing in the parish of West Grinstead, 
in the county of Sussex, and terminating in the parish of 
Cuckfield at Hayward’s Heath Station. The capital sought is 
I10,0co/, in 11,000 shares of Io/. each, and borrowing powers 
for 36,0co/., and the time to be allowed for the completion of 
the works is five years. Running powers are provided for over 


a portion of the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, 
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nd power is taken to pay interest out of capital during con- | as the home of the Cabal Ministry of Charles II , and as the 
truction. birthplace of the Duke of Argyll who, in Queen Anne's last 
The South-Eastern Railway Company promote a Bill for | illness, played so important a part in securing the Hanoverian 
the widening of their junction at Waterloo Station, for the | succession—Jeannie Deans’s Duke of Argyll, Hain House is 
widening of the northern side of Charing Cross Railway at | approached both from Ham Common and Petersham by hand- 
Alaska Street, the widening of their line near Gravel Lane, the | some avenues of elms, and between the house and the river 
widening of the line near Cannon Street west junction, and the | other lines of trees, arranged in the formal fashion of a century 
widening of the line west of Rotherhithe New Road. The | ago, forma very attractive feature. Fortunately for the public, 
<ompany seek power to divert a footpath level crossing at New | though perhaps less happily for the owner, these pleasant sur- 
Hythe, to borrow money, and for other purposes. | roundings of Ham House are all at present open to the public 
The Great Eastern Railway Company promote a Bill for enjoyment. A public footpath runs the whole length of the ap- 
various purposes, amongst which are the acquisition of land at | proach avenues, and thus connects, in the pleasantest manner, 
Mile End Old Town lying between Messrs. Gardners’ wharf | Ham Common and Petersham village, and the land between the 
on the west side of the Regent’s Canal and the Jews’ Burial- | house and river is traversed by footpaths in every direction, 
ground, and abutting towards the north-west on the company’s | Almost in the same position is Petersham Meadow, a consider- 
Devonshire Street depot, for the acquisition of land in | able plot of pasture ground lying by the river immediately 
Tottenham adjoining the company’s main line southward of | above Buccleuch House, and on the very borders of Richmond. 
Park Station, and the acquisition of lands in Norfolk, Suffolk, | This meadow derives a peculiar importance to the public from 
Cambridge and Essex. The Bill alsoempowers the company | the place it occupies in the famous view from the Terrace. 
to raise 250,000/. new capital and to borrow on mortgage in | It is the first flat piece of land on which the eye rests; it 
respect of it nct exceeding 83,33¢/. supplies just the foreground needed for a prospect which is 
Messrs. G. Shead, F. "A, W alrond, C. E. Filby and others | above all things rural and sylvan. This meadow belongs tothe 
promote the Basingstoke and Wokingham Railway Bill for the | Dysart estate, and, except for the footpaths over it, appears 
construction of a line over fourteen miles long, commencing in | now to be private property, though one cannot help suspecting, 
the parish of Basing, in the county of Hants, and terminating | from its position and character, that it was at one time subject 
in the parish of Wokingham, Berks, by a junction with the | to pasture rights of some kind. 


Reading and Reigate branch of the South-Eastern Railway at It is not surprising that with these materials at hand an 
Wokingham. The capital sought is 200,000/. in 20,0co shares | active and business-like-body of trustees should be struck with 
of Ic/. each, and borrowing powers up to 66,coo/. the possibility of benefiting their estate and the public at the 


same time. The public undoubtedly want the control of 
Petersham Meadow ; the trustees would undoubtedly like to 
clear the neighbourhood of Ham House of inconvenient foot- 
RICHMOND—HILL AND RIVER. paths, and to turn to account a valuable tract of land such as 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Z7zes writes :—For some time past | Ham Fields. It cannot be denied that there are the elements 
Richmond has been in possession of a proposal, of great im- | of a bargain, and no one can blame the trustees for making the 
portance to the public, emanating from the trustees of the | first move. On the other hand, it behoves, not only the local 
Dysart estates. To that body belongs a large tract of land | authorities, but the inhabitants of London, to see that the 
stretching from the foot of Richmond Hill to the threshold of | transaction is a fair one, and that the public welfare is not, as 
Kingston, and comprising nearly the whole of the parish of | is so often the case, sacrificed to private interests, more 
Ham. Ham Common and Petersham Common are both in- | vigilantly guarded and more zealously advanced, 

‘cluded in the estate, as well as the frontage to the river from The proposals of the trustees, embodied in a Bill, the draft 
Buccleuch House to the lower road at Kingston; and at the | of which has for some time been in circulation in the neigh- 
Kingston end of Ham parish, adjacent to the river, are very | bourhood of Richmond, may be shortly described in their main 
extensive common lands known as Ham Fields. In the centre | features. They propose to transfer Petersham Meadow to the 
of the estate is Ham House, a fine Jacobean mansion, notable | Corporation of Richmond as an open space, and they are said 
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to be willing to place certain adjoining meadows under a Par- 
liamentary restriction against building. They also propose to 
transfer their interest in Ham Common to the District Council 
of Ham, in order that the common may be put under regulation 
in the public interest. Practically these advantages represent 
what the trustees will do for the public. On their side they 
ask that the open land on the river bank which, between Rich- 
mond and Teddington Lock, varies in breadth from about 
60 feet to 120 feet, shall, throughout the greater part of its 
length, be narrowed to 32 feet and shall be furnished with a 
hard, raised footpath, which no one wants, and which would be 
a burden on the local authorities. They propose to stop all the 
footpaths between Ham House and the river, and thus shut 
against the public the charming grove-like meadow which is 
now, for all practical purposes, open to them. And they suggest 
that they should be at liberty to convert Ham Fields into 
private property, upon paying compensation to persons having 
common rights who have exercised such rights during the last 
three years. There are other proposals touching footpaths 
which are matters of detail; but to the trustees’ credit it should 
be placed that they do not propose to interfere with the public 
rights of way along the two approach avenues to Ham House. 
Now, the first point which strikes one respecting these 
proposals is that it is eminently undesirable, if not impossible, 
to interfere with the enjoyment by the public of the banks of | 
the Thames, The river between Richmond and Kingston— | 
especially since the establishment of Richmond Lock—is one 
of the most valued of the pleasure grounds of Lendon, and a 
broad, grassy margin, which in time might be suitably planted, 
is not.the least of its charms. This broad, open bank is the 
work of the Thames Conservators. Formerly, the river swept | 
up to the towing path, which ran under the hedge of the | 
enclosed fields, but the Conservators embanked the river to 
increase its depth, and thus reclaimed a considerable strip of | 
land. It is said that in law the soil of the reclaimed land 
belongs to the adjoining owners, but if so it is a kind of pro- 
perty acquired by way of windfall, with which few persons will 
have much sympathy. When, as in the present case, the land 
cannot practically be enclosed owing to the existence of rights | 
of way, there will be no disposition to come to the rescue of 
the landowner by giving him a Parliamentary title. The result 
of what has been done is at present most satisfactory, and 
there is no reason why this result should be disturbed. Either 
the trustees should omit from the Bill all reference to the river 
bank or, which would be still more satisfactory, they should | 
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_ vest the whole of the open space in some public authority to 


be preserved and guarded for the enjoyment of London. 

For the next proposal of the trustees there is more to be 
said. Although the grove between Ham House and the river 
is a highly agreeable spot, one can understand that the owners 
of an important mansion would prefer a certain measure of 
seclusion ; and if they are willing to give the public Petersham 
Meadow, and thus to safeguard the view from Richmond Hill, 
it is not unreasonable that they should ask in return for the 
relinquishment of rights which interfere with the privacy of 
their residence. But when, in addition to this very substantial 
gain, they ask for powers of Parliamentary enclosure, on ex- 
ceptionally favourable terms, over a tract of land which will 
undoubtedly, when enclosed, come into the building market, 
one cannot but feel that they are seeking to be paid twice over, 
Ham Fields, or so much of them as it is proposed to deal with. 
extend to about 200 acres. Certain small strips do not belong 
to the trustees, but, at a liberal computation, these cannot 
amount to more than 50 acres. The immediate value of the 
land upon enclosure is said to be at least 300/. an acre, while 
its present agricultural value must be nominal; the compensa- 
tion to commoners payable under the provisions of the Bill 
would be of the most trifling character. Thus it may safely be 
said that the Parliamentary enclosure of Ham Fields would 
add some 40,000/. to the value of the Dysart estates. Peter- 
sham Meadow, though of great importance to the public, is not 
good building land, both on account of the footpaths which 
traverse it and of its liability to flooding. Thus the trustees 
give up little in pecuniary value, while they not only free the 
surroundings of Ham House from rights of way and largely 
add both te its amenities as a residence and to the value of the 
land, but also put between thirty and forty thousand pounds to 
With the best desire to come to an arrangement, 
it is difficult to consider these fair terms. 

It is not difficult, however, to suggest modifications which 
would go far to render the trustees’ proposals satisfactory. 
Ham Fields are not greatly used by the public, being during 
the best part of the year under crop; and their enclosure 
might perhaps be assented to, if suitable public reservations 
were made, the trustees’ interest in Petersham, as well as in 
Ham, Common transferred to the public, and a fund esta- 
blished for the maintenance of the open spaces of the neighbour- 
hood. A broad margin by the river from Teddington to 
Kingston, similar to that of which mention has already been 
made between Richmond and Teddington, should be set out, 
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and two or three footpaths made between Ham Street and the 
river. The Ham District Council is a very poor body, and not 
in a position to take charge of open spaees at the expense of 
the present rates. A moderate annual subsidy would greatly 
aid the council in maintaining open lands, which are as 
valuable to London as to the parish. 
substantial concessions to the public must be made to induce 
Parliament to give special facilities for enclosure—a course 
opposed to all recent legislation. Ifthe trustees mean well by 
the public, there should be no insuperable difficulty in effecting 


a fair arrangement. But it would be a fatal mistake to suppose | 


that, because local authorities may be divided in counsel and 
incapable of dealing effectively with the whole scheme, 
Parliament will sanction a measure which, though well- 
intentioned, would aggrandise a private estate at the expense 
of the community. 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING. 


THE following recommendations have been 
Weather Bureau of the United States 
Agriculture :— 

I, Few questions have been so thoroughly discussed from 
practical as well as theoretical standpoints as that of the 
certainty of the protection afforded by properly constructed 
lightning-rods. All barns and exposed buildings should have 
- lightning-rods. Ordinary dwelling-houses in city blocks have 
not the need for rods that scattered houses in the country, and 
especially if on hillsides, have. 

2. Use a good iron or copper conductor. 
weighing about 6 ounces to the foot, and preferably in the form 


issued by the 
Department 


of tape. If iron is used and it seems to be in every way as | 


efficient as copper, have it in rod or tape form and weighing 
about 35 ounces to the foot. “A sheet of copper constitutes a 
conductive path for the discharge from a lightning-stroke much 
less impeded by self-induction than the same quantity of copper 
in a more condensed form, whether tabular or solid.” (Sir 
William Thomson.) 

3- The nature of the locality will determine to a great 
degree the need of a rod. Places apart but a few miles will 
differ greatly in the relative frequency of flashes. In some 
localities the erection of a rod is imperative ; in others hardly 
necessary. 

4. The very best ground you can get is, after all, for some 
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| flashes, but a very poor one ; therefore do not imagine that you 
| can overdo the matter in the making of a good ground. Fora 
| great many flashes an ordinary ground suffices, but the small 
resistance of I-10 ohm. for an intense oscillatory flash may be 
| dangerous. Bury the earth-plates in damp earth or running 
water. 
5. “If the conductor at any part of the course goes near 
| water or gas mains, it is best to connect it tothem. Wherever 
| one metal ramification approaches another, it is best to connect 
| them metallically. .The neighbourhood of small-bore fusible 
gas-pipes and indoor gas-pipes in general should be avoided,” 
(Lodge.) 
6. The top of the rod should be plated, or in some way 
protected from corrosion and rust. 
7. Independent grounds are preferable to water and gas 
| mains. 
8. Clusters of points or groups of two or three along the 
| ridge rod are recommended. 
g. Chain or link conductors are of little use. 
10. Area of Protection.—Very little faith is to be placed in 
| the so-called “ area of protection.” The committee that first 
gave authority to this belief considered that the area protected 
by any one rod was one with a radius equal to twice the height 
of the conductor from the ground. Many lightning-rod manu- 
facturers consider that the rod protects an area of radius equal 
to the height. The truthis that buildings are struck sometimes 
within this very area, and we now hold there is no such thing 
as a definite protected area. 

11. Return Shock.—Some uncertainty exists on this point. 
The so-called “return shock” is caused by the inductive 
action of the charged cloud on bodies within its influence, and 
yet some distance away from the place of the direct discharge. 
| As explained by Lord Mahon, who first called attention thereto, 
the sudden return of the body charged inductively to a 
| neutral condition, following the equalisation at some distant 
place, is the cause of the return shock. We are beginning, 
however, to see more clearly into the character of the stress in 
the dielectric preceding 'and during flashes, .and it is only a 
question of time before the use of this term. “return shock ” 
will be abandoned. Of far greater import are the terms 
“recoil kick” and “alternative path,” as shown experimentally 
by Lodge to exist. 

12. Upward Motion of Stroke.—There is no reason to 
doubt that the discharge takes place sometimes from earth 
to cloud. That is to say, that while we now consider a 
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The immense stock 
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lightning-flash as something like the discharge of a con- 
denser ‘through its own dielectric, 


air gap breaks down first at a point near the earth. 
13. Indifference of Lightning to the Path of least Resist- 


ance.— Nearly all treatises upon lightning up to within very 
recent times assumed that lightning always followed the path 
“Tt is simply hopeless to pretend to be 
able,” says Lodge, “to make the lightning-conductor so much 


of least resistance. 


made up of excessively 
frequent alternations, say something like 300,000 times per 
second, the spark, or core of incandescent air, may seem to 
have had its beginning at the earth’s surface. That i is to say, the 


_ chimneys and fireplaces. 


the easier path that all others are out of “the question.” The> 


path will depend largely upon the character of the flash. 
14. Any part of a building, 


if the flash be of a certain 


character, may be struck, whether there is a rod on the building | 


or not. 


path for the flash. 


seemingly well protected, have been struck below the rods. 

15. Paradox of paradoxes, 
damaged by lightning without having been struck at all. 
the famous Hotel de Ville of Brussels. 


Fortunately, these are exceptional instances. The 
great majority of flashes in our latitudes are not so intense but 
that a good lightning-rod, well earthed, makes the most natural 
We have many instances, however (not to 
be confounded with cases of defective rods), where edifices, 


a building may be seriously 
dl akem 
This building was so 


well protected that scientific men pronounced it the best pro-_ 


tected building in the world against lightning. Yet it was 
damaged by fire caused by a small induced spark near escaping 
some one flash started | 


gas. During the thunderstorm 
“surgings” in a piece of metal not connected in any way with 
the protective train of metal. The building probably did not 


receive even a side flash. ‘This is, therefore,a new source of 
necessity of 


danger from within, and but emphaSises the 
connecting metal with the rod system. 


16. Lightning does sometimes strike twice in the same 
Whoever studies the effects of lightning’s action, 
especially severe cases, is almost tempted to remark that there 
No good 
reason is known why a place that has once been struck may not 
There are many cases on record supporting 


place. 
is often but little left for the lightning to strike again. 


be struck again. 
the assertion. 


17. As lightning often falls indiscriminately upon tree, rock, 


| August 11, 1888. 


or building, it will make but little difference sometimes whether | 


trees are higher than adjoining buildings. 


18. It is not judicious to stand under trees during thunder- 
or near | 


BROAD & Son, 


storms, in the doorway of barns, close to cattle, 


ESTAB. 50 ESTAB. 50 YEARS. 


On the other hand, there is not much 
sense in going to bed or trying to insulate one’s self in feather 
beds. Smaller articles of steel, also, do not have the power to 
attract lightning, as it is popularly put, to determine the path of 
discharge. 

19. Unnecessary Alarm.—Just in advance of thunder- 
storms, whether because of the varying electrical potential of 
the air or of the changing conditions of temperature, humidity 
and pressure, and failure of the nervous organisation to 
respond quickly, or to whatever cause it may be due, it cannot 
be denied that there is much suffering from depression, &c., at 
these times. It is, perhaps, possible that these sufferings may 
be alleviated. Apart from this, many people suffer greatly 
from alarm during the prevalence of thunderstorms, somewhat 
unnecessarily, we think. Grant even that the lightning is 
going to strike close in your vicinity. There are many 
flashes that are of less intensity than we imagine, discharges: 
that the human body could withstand without permanent. 
serious effects. Voltaire’s caustic witticism, “that there are 
some great lords which it does not do to approach too closely,. 
and lightning is one of these,” needs a little revision in these 
days of high potential oscillatory currents. Indeed, the other 
saying, “ Heaven has more thunders to alarm than thunder- 
bolts to punish,” has just so much more point to it, as it is 
nearer the truth. One who lives to see the lightning flash need 
not concern himself much about the possibility of personal 
injury from that flash. 

20. Finally, if you should be in the vicinity of a person who- 
has just been struck by lightning, no matter if the person 
struck appears to be dead, go to work at once and try to 
restore consciousness. There are many cases on record 
proving the wisdom of this course, and there is reason for 
believing that lightning often brings about suspended anima- 
tion rather than somatic death. Try to stimulate the respira- 
tion and circulation. Do not cease in the effort to restore 
animation in less than one hour’s time. For an excellent 
illustration of a case of severe lightning shock and recovery, 
due, it would seem, to prompt action by the medical gentlemen 
present, all who are interested may consult the MZedical News, 
A number of cases corroborative of this 
view are on record in various medical journals. 

A practical application of the efficiency of lightning- 


| conductors will now be considered. On June 5, 1885, the 


Washington Monument, at Washington, D.C., at that time the 
highest edifice in the world, was struck by lightning. The 
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barograph curve shows the fluctuation in pressure about the | was filled up with clean sharp sand for a depth of 15 feet 
time of the occcurrence of the stroke, 3.15 P.M. The storm | 8 inches, or up to the level of the bottom of the old rubble- 
itself was as usual a secondary depression in the south-eastern | stone foundation of the monument. These four columns so 
‘or southern quadrant of a “low” area, and at Washington | arranged at their bases, and always projecting above the top 
resulted in a high forenoon temperature, with a maximum of | of the shaft, were continually lengthened as the building of the 
‘90 deg. Fahrenheit about noon, with fresh southerly winds, | shaft progressed, and for the five summers during which the 
veering to south-west at noon, to north-west at 1.23 P.M., to masonry was in progress acted as the lightning conductors of 
north-east at 1.40 P.M., and backing to north-west at 1.42 P.M., | the edifice. No disruptive discharge of electricity was ex- 
to east at 2.20 P.M., to north-west at 2.37 P.M., and veering to | perienced during those years.” When the marble pyramidion 
morth-east at 2.40 P.M., from whence it shifted to south-west | was completed, December 1884, these four columns were within 
at 3.2 P.M., to north-west at 3.10 P.M., and at 7 P.M. was | this marble covering, and from the extremity of each column 
‘blowing steadily from the north. The first thunder was heard | a copper rod 3 inch in diameter was run to the top stone and 
at 1.7 P.M. and rain began at 1.23 P.M., ceasing at 2 P.M., | there united in a copper rod 13 inches in thickness, which 
‘commencing again at 2.20 P.M., and ending at 3.5 P.M. | passed vertically through the capstone and was screwed into 
Thunder continued at frequent intervals at 3.50 P.M. The rain | the solid aluminium pyramid. 
~was at times heavy, and hail fell in the northern part of the | The conductors “when tested gave an electrical resistance 
city. Amount of rainfall at Signal Office, 0°61 inch. of o'1 ohm from the tip of the terminal to the copper rods at the 
Colonel Casey, U.S. Army, the engineer in charge of the | base, and 2:2 ohms for the ground connections, making a total 
‘construction of the monument, requested Professors Rowland, | resistance of 2:3 ohms for the conductor. The system was 
Newcomb and Mendenhall to examine the part struck and sug- | entirely completed and connected on January 20, 1885.” 
gest what precautions should be taken to insure the safety of | On April 5, 1885, during the passage of a heavy thunder- 
‘the monument. It is proper to remark that the monument cloud over the monument, at least five immense sparks or bolts 
‘had been for all practical purposes finished and had already | of electrical light were seen within a period of twenty minutes 
experienced storms of seemingly greater violence. | to fash between the terminals and the cloud without audible 
From the letter of the commissioners charged with the | sound to theobservers. A careful examination of the conductors 
completion of the monument, we find that “a considerable | and shaft after this phenomena failed to reveal any effects from 
amount of unexpected work” was performed in the erection of | these discharges. 
rods and points to protect the obelisk from lightning. “The | On June 5, however, during the thunderstorm described 
lightning protectors as established for the monument were | above, a disruptive discharge was seen to pass between the 
commenced in January 1880, and were finished in January | summit of the pyramidion and the cloud. Upon examining 
1885,” practically the date of completion of the monument. | the structure a ¢rack was discovered in the stone in the north 
‘The elevation of the solid aluminium pyramid, which weighs | face of the pyramidion, just under the top stone, extending 
Io9 ounces and is 89 inches high and 5§°6 inches square | through the block in a line nearly parallel to the north-east 
-at base, with angle at the vertex of 34 deg. 48 min., is 555 feet | corner and about 84 inches from it. The fragment was pressed 
(169°16 metres). outward about 3 inch at its bottom, chipping a small piece off 
The conductors consist of the four hollow wrought-iron | the lower corner of the top stone into which it was locked, and 
Phoenix columns supporting the elevator machinery. “The | was easily forced back to place and bolted to the solid stone 
bottoms of these four columns rest upon and are bolted to cast- | from which it had been torn. 
iron shoes, standing upon the floor of the large drum-pit . . . | The recommendations of the gentlemen above named, who 
and the shoes are connected to j-inch soft copper rods, led to | were asked to make a careful examination, were, in short, that 
the bottom of a wellin the centre of the foundation. This well | the interior conductors should be connected ‘‘with a system of 
is 32 feet 10 inches in depth below the bottom of the drum-pit | rods and a greater number of points, to be located upon the 
and 15 feet 8 inches below the bottom of the masonry founda- | exterior of the pyramidion.” Four }-inch copper rods were 
tion, and the water stands in it permanently 2 feet 8 inches | fastened bya band to the aluminium terminal and led down 
above its bottom. After the copper rods were inserted the well | the corners to the base of the pyramidion. 
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As these exterior rods are each over 6o feet long, they are 
also connected at two intermediate points of their lengths with 
the iron columns by means of copper rods $ and # inch in 
diameter respectively, furnishing sixteen rods in all, connecting 
the exterior system of conductors with the ‘interior conducting 
columns. Where the exterior rods upon the corners cross the 
eleven highest horizontal joints of the masonry of the pyra- 
midion they are connected to each other all around by other 
copper rods sunk into those joints. All of these exterior rods, 
couplings and fittings are gold plated, and are studded at every 
5 feet of their lengths with copper points 3 inches in length, 
gold plated and tipped with platinum. There are 200 of these 
points in all. 

Eight years have now passed since the alterations were 
made and the monument stands uninjured. Unquestionably, 
standing as it does 555 feet high, in the centre of flat, well- 
watered ground, it constitutes a most dangerous exposure for 
lightning-flashes. No better illustration of the value of lightning- 
conductors can be asked. 


THE LEEDS FIRE. 


THE destruction of the ready-made clothing factory of Messrs. 
J. Hepworth & Son, Limited, Leeds, on last Saturday night is 
no ordinary event, for the building was supposed to be the 
largest of its class in England, if not in the world. As it was 
opened in January 1891 it might be considered a new building. 
In shape, says the Leeds Mercury, the factory was oblong, 
about 80 yards long and 4o yards wide, and it consisted of 
three floors and a basement, the total floor-space being about 
100,000 square feet. It was a striking illustration of the pro- 
gress which had been made by Mr. Joseph Hepworth in the 
business modestly begun by him many years before in a small 
cottage at New Wortley, where there was room for only half a 
dozen machines. The new factory was designed by Mr. H. A. 
Cheers, of London and Twickenham, and the architect’s object 
was to secure a maximum of light and warmth and ventilation. 
Within the building was another oblong, largely consisting of 
wood and glass, In the erection nearly 2,000 tons of timber 
were used, while the length of scaffolding and flooring timber was 
estimated at 100 miles, the slates used numbering about 32,000. 
The facade, which is of handsome design, fronts Claypit Lane, 
and the vestibule, paved in mosaic, led on the left to the general 
offices, where the windows had insertions of cathedral glass, the | 


the vestibule was a private staircase leading to each of the floors, 
while the strong room, the stationery room and the private 
offices of Messrs. Hepworth were adjacent. The workpeople’s 
entrance was in Grove House Lane, and on the left side of the 
square was the packing room, which was reached by means of 
a hoist. The stock-room was 82 yards in length, and in one 
corner was an engine for driving the sewing and other machines, 
On the first floor the bespoke tailoring department was located, 
there being also here the waiting-room whence outside work 
was passed in, and the stock-cutting machine-room. The 
second floor was lighted from the roof on what is known as the 
weaving shed principle, and here, in one of the finest rooms in 
the country, accommodation was provided for 1,000 machinists, 
The pressing rooms were close by. A large dining-room for 
the convenience of the hands was situate in the basement, and 
from this room access could be had to the well from which the 
establishment was lighted. It was considered that everything 
had been done in the construction of the factory to make it as 
comfortable as possible for those employed in it. The total 
loss is estimated at 80,000/. 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 


ON January 1, 1896, new factory and workshop regulations, 
more stringent and far reaching than any which have ever been 
in existence before, came into operation. The new Act, which 
will be known as “The Factories and Workshops Act 1895,” 
will be remembered, says the Bzrmingham Daily Post, as one 
of the last measures introduced by the late Government. 
Under the auspices of the then Home Secretary, almost all the 
necessary preliminary stages had been passed through when 
the resignation of the Government came so unexpectedly. At 
such a juncture the Bill, in the ordinary course of things, would 
have been dropped. The incoming Government, however, 
took it up, and in the short term which ensued before Parlia- 
ment was dissolved carried it to completion. The Bill was 
necessarily somewhat hurried through Parliament, and now 
that those possessing practical experience in such matters have 
become acquainted with it, there have been found difficulties as 
to detail which promise no little trouble in the future, and 
which appear impossible of solution, except by the passing of a 
short supplementary Act. Apart from the question of details, 
there is also a further difficulty, in that it is impossible to read 
the new Act without also taking into consideration the regula- 
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perfect example of the inconvenience of legislation by reference, 
and of the necessity for the simplification of many of our laws. 
In spite of all these difficulties, however, the Act provides 
some most beneficial extensions of the previous factory legisla- 
tion. Industries not hitherto affected by this legislation have 
been brought within its scope, and the provisions relating to 
those already dealt with have been considerably enlarged. 
Some explanation of these new points was given to a repre- 
sentative of the Daz/y Post by Mr. Knyvett, Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Factories. 

One of the first matters dealt with is the question of over- 
crowding. Hitherto a manufacturer has been allowed to pack 
into a room as many adults as his own convenience would 
allow, but in future he will have to provide 250 cubic feet of 
space per person during ordinary working hours, and should 
he desire overtime to be worked the limit is increased to 400 
cubic feet. Further, it is necessary that a notice should be 
placed in each room giving its cubic capacity and the number 
of men who are engaged in it. Places which in the opinion 
of the inspector are dangerous to health or life and limb may 
be closed by a court of summary jurisdiction. The same 
authority may require a machine which in the opinion of the 
inspector is dangerous to be stopped until it has been altered 
or repaired; while in the case of insanitary places the local 
authority (in boroughs, the Town Council) are to take steps 


to enforce their improvement “within a month,” instead of | 
person gives | 
of occupation, be employed outside. on the business of the 


as hitherto “within a reasonable time.” If a 
out work to a contractor, and the place in which that work 
is to be carried out is unhealthy or infectious, the inspector 
may condemn it, and a penalty of 1o/. is incurred if 
after a month more work is given out to be done 
in that place. But the health of the persons employed 
appears to be not the only consideration. An effort has been 
made to abolish those vile dens which, as the Sweating Com- 
mission inquiry proved, existed in the tailoring trade, and in 
which many an outbreak of infectious disease probably would 
have been found to have originated could the source of the 
infection have been traced. In future any person allowing 
wearing apparel to be made, or to be given out to be made, in 
any place an inmate of which is suffering from scarlet fever or 
smallpox will be liable to a penalty of 10/. Turning, again, to 
factories, a very necessary provision has been made to the 
effect that young persons are not to be allowed to clean 
machinery which is in motion, The necessity of dealing with 
the means of exit in case of fire has also been recognised. In 
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the past, factories of two storeys or more in height, and in 
which forty persons have been employed, have been required 
to have an outside staircase. This has been made applicable 
to workshops, and in addition the magistrates, on a complaint 
from the inspector, have power to order the provision of movable 
fire escapes. Nor must the doors be locked or fastened in such a 
manner that they cannot be readily opened from the inside in case 
of emergency, while buildings constructed after the Act comes into 
operation will be required to have doors which open outwards ~ 
unless they are made to slide back. The enforcement of these 
regulations is, of course, left tothe localauthority. Under the 
section dealing with accidents the penalty of 100/. in case of 
death from accident in connection with unfenced machinery 
has been extended so as to include death, in consequence of 
the occupier having failed to observe any provision in speciah 
rules ; the object of the extension being, for instance, to meet 
the case of a person poisoned through neglect to wear a respi- 
rator. Overtime has also been a subject of special provision. 
It is to be allowed in the same places as before, but persons 
under eighteen years of age are prohibited from taking part in 
it. With regard to women, the limit has been reduced from 
forty-eight days to thirty days per annum, and more than three 
days may not be worked in one week, as compared with five 
under the old conditions. 
Elaborate precautions are taken to prevent the spirit of the 
half-time regulations being defeated by the definite statement 
that half-timers shall not, after the completion of their period 


factory. A somewhat similar precaution has been taken with 
regard to young people who may be employed in the manu- 
facturing department of a retail business, such as a milliner’s 
or a dressmaker’s establishment. Cases have been known in 
which such people have been employed for the whole of the 
time allowed in the manufacturing-room, and then have con- 
tinued working in the retail shop. It is now provided that the 
whole period of employment shall not be longer than if the 
time had been spent altogether in the workroom. Women, of 
course, may do extra work of this kind, but for young persons 
the Act is definite in its prohibition. There are also some 
alterations with regard to the reporting of accidents, workshops 
having been placed upon a similar footing to the factories, inas- 
much as the regulations which formerly applied only to the 
latter will now extend to both. All fatal accidents, whether 


'caused by machinery or not, or any which are caused by 
| machinery, escape of gas, explosion, steam, or metal, or by 
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persons falling into pans or vats filled with hot. liquids or 
metal, must be notified to the certifying surgeon, as well as to 
the inspector ; but accidents which incapacitate anyone from 
working five hours on either of the three days following the 
accident need only be reported to the inspector. A record of 
these occurrences is to be kept both in factories and in work- 
shops, and defaulters are liable to be fined ro/. 

One of the most important of the new provisions deals 
with laundries, which for the first time in the history of factory 
legislation are brought under the Factory Act. Laundries in 
which machinery is employed are treated as factories, and those 
without as workshops, and the regulations as to employment of 
meal-times, holidays and notifications of accidents which 
apply to other industries will come into force. In addition to 
the usual sanitary requirements, the proprietor of a laundry is 
required to provide a fan to regulate the temperature in the 
ironing-room, and to carry away steam from the wash-house. 
The stoves for heating irons will have to be separated from the 
ironing-room. Gas irons, which give offnoxious fumes, though 
more in favour with tailors than laundry-women, are prohibited 
from being used, and already inventors are busy endeavouring 
to discover means for preventing the fumes from being emitted. 
The floors are to be drained in such a manner as to allow the 
water to flow off freely. These rules, however, are subject to 
certain exceptions. They are not intended to apply to prisons, 
reformatories, industrial schools or institutions conducted for 
religious or. charitable purposes. The object of the latter 
provision is the protection of Rcman Catholic convents, The 
exemption also applies to places in which the persons employed 
are members of the same family dwelling there, or in which 
not more than two persons are employed who dwell elsewhere. 
The owners of tenement factories—places in which rooms 
with or without power are let off to small employers—are, 
independently of the occupiers, to be held responsible for the 
sanitary condition of the whole place, its cubic space and 
cleanliness. They are responsible, too, for the fencing of the 
machinery which they let out to the occupiers, and, in the case 
of a room being let to two persons, for the fixing of the usual 
notices and the lime-washing. These regulations, however, 
only apply to places let off at rents under 200/. a year. With 
regard to bakehouses, it is provided that no place underground 
shall be used for such a purpose unless it was so used at the 
time the Act was passed. In any particular trade the Home 
Secretary has power to modify or limit the period of employ- 
ment, if he considers the trade dangerous, by issuing special 
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rules ; and in future, where there is an arbitration on the 
subject of the establishment of special rules, the workmen 
engaged in the trade may, if they desire it, be represented by 
counsel or solicitor, or by an agent appointed by them, In 
addition to accidents, cases of poisoning have to be reported. 
Every doctor called in to visit a patient whom he believes to 
be suffering from lead, phosphorus or arsenical poisoning, or 
anthrax, contracted in a factory or workshop, is required to 
send notice thereof to the chief inspector of factories,. 
and in such factories washing conveniences shall be pro- 
vided. With the object of gaining more reliable information 
as tothe number of persons oocupied in a particular trade, 
the occupiers of factories will be required to send to the in- 
spector of the district, on or before March 1, a correct return 
of the number of persons employed up to December 31 in the 
previous year. 

A provision of the Act chiefly intended to operate in regard 
to textile factories, but which the Birmingham brassfounders 
are anxious to bring into force, is the “particulars” clause, 
which requires manufacturers to give specifications to their 
workmen as to what wages are to be paid for certain work. 
Amongst the other provisions are clauses to the effect that all 
factories or workshops which have not been already notified 
to the inspector shall be notified within twelve months, or the: 
occupier will be liable to a fine of 57, Persons employing out- 
workers are also required on March 1 and September I in each 
year to supply the inspector of the district with a list showing 
the names of all persons directly employed by them as out- 
workers ; and, finally, the inspectors are now by the Act em- 
powered not only to give evidence, but to conduct all cases 
taken by them under the Factory Acts. 
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E. A. Custer and F. P. Smith, was read. 

It would appear from past experiments that bright iron 
does not rust when exposed to a dry atmosphere of pure 
oxygen and carbonic acid gas, separate or mixed. After the 
rust has once commenced, only the slightest trace of moisture 
is necessary to continue this chemical action, which is probably 
due not only to the corroding influence of the rust already 
present, but also to its power of absorbing oxygen and con- 
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densing moisture. Any covering that is absolutely impervious 
to moisture will, when applied to clean iron, prevent rust under 
atmospheric conditions in which corrosive elements are want- 
ing. The protective covering that is to meet these conditions 
must be cheap and easily applied, and a paint or combination 
of paints seems to be the logical outcome of the problem 
involved. ; ; 

The requisites of a good paint for the preservation of iron 
and steel are stated by Mr. Woodruff Jones, A.M., to be :—. 
t. It should firmly adhere to the surface and not chip or peel 
off. 2. It must not corrode the iron, else the remedy may only 
aggravate the disease. 3. It must form a surface hard enough 
to resist frictional influences, yet elastic enough to conform to 
the expansion and contraction of the metal by heat and cold. 
4. It must be impervious to and unaffected by moisture, 
atmospheric and other influences to which it may be exposed. 

In undertaking to produce a paint, with the above require- 
ments, that would absolutely protect iron, it was early deter- 
mined that the covering should consist of two distinct elements, 
the first of which should possess the adhesive and elastic 
properties, and afford a safe and elastic base for the applica- 
tion of a second coating that would be hard, elastic, acid-proof 
and absolutely impervious to moisture. There is no paint 
known that will meet the first requirement so fully as good red- 
lead and linseed oil. The dry film of red-lead and linseed oil, 
however, is porous, and this defect must be remedied by a 
second coating of paint, which will dry with an absolutely 
impervious and waterproof surface. 

It has been justly claimed for red-lead that the property it 
possesses of saponifying the oil—not oxidising it, in its true 
sense—renders it one of the most valuable pigments for a first 
coating on structural iron. After numerous experiments a 
vehicle was finally selected as affording the nearest approach 
for an ideal outer covering for ironwork. 

The pigment was next considered and it was decided that 
this must itself be inert so far as iron is concerned ; for while 
it was intended to be used over a foundation coat of red-lead, 
it should be possible to employ it in some cases as a sole pro- 
tective covering. A material was incorporated in the pigment, 
which enables it to resist frictional action in the highest degree, 
makes it practically impossible to destroy, and to all intents 
and purposes absolutely insoluble in any of the known solvents 

One important point that must be carefully considered 
when the protection of iron is desired is the presence of mill 
scale or iron rust. No paint, however good, is worth a cent a 
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ton for the protection of iron when used over mill scale. The 
absolute removal of mill scale from the iron before it is painted 
should, therefore, be specified and insisted upon. In ordinary 
practice it has been found sufficient to brush the surface of the 
iron carefully and thoroughly with a good wire brush and then 
apply the paint. 

Attention was then called to the quality of the paint to 
firmly adhere to the surface of iron when subjected to very 
high or low temperatures, and some specimens of pipe were 
exhibited that were first coated when cold with the protective 
paint referred to, and were then subjected to live steam at a 
temperature of 340 degs,, then painted while hot with the same 
preparation, and afterwards dipped in a mixture of ice and 
salt until thoroughly chilled. 

Mr. Price asked whether the first coat of red-lead fills in 
the pores of the iron, while the second gives a hardened 
surface? 

Mr. Smith: The first coat does not necessarily fill up the 
pores, but it makes the surface of iron glossy and smooth, and 
the second coat gives it an enamel surface. The most severe 
test that we have given our paint is in a place where it has 
been exposed to the fumes of sulphuric and muriatic acid for 
nearly four years. It shows no signs of deterioration yet, 
although the first gloss has disappeared, but a careful examina- 
tion of the iron, after scraping away the paint, shows that it 
has been perfectly protected. Ordinary paint, under the same 
conditions, would not have lasted more than two years. This 
paint has also been used largely for the protection of smoke- 
stacks and for boiler-fronts, where it has lasted for nearly a 
year. It does not crack under a high temperature. In 
structural work the first coat is usually applied at the shop, 
and the finishing coat is put on after erection, as it would very 
likely be marred in putting the iron together. 

Mr. John C. Trautwine, jun.: While not bearing directly 
upon the subject under discussion, it may be of interest for me 
to state that in applying asphalte paint on a concrete surface 
it has been found desirable to dissolve the asphalte in a con- 
siderable proportion of benzine or gasolene, in the latter 
solution the kest proportion being 75 per cent. of gasolene. 
The liquid seems to carry the particles of asphaite into the 
pores of the concrete, and when it is thoroughly dry a thicker 
coat of melted asphalte is applied. In this way we obtain a 
very perfect adhesion of the latter material. 

Mr. C. D. Rinald : What Mr. Trautwine has said is true of 
almost all paints. Paint, for protection, should not be too 
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heavy, as it is then much more liable to be affected by 
mechanical action, such as anything striking against it. 

Mr. Smith: So far as the use of benzine on iron 
concerned we nave found it objectionable, as it is difficult 
to obtain it perfectly volatile, so that when it evaporates it 
leaves a greasy surface which, though not objectionable on 
cement or concrete, is disadvantageous upon iron. 

Mr. Rinald: The use of red-lead as a priming coat, to make 
the protective coat adhere better, recalls to my mind an amus- 
ing letter we received some time ago from a gentleman down 
South. He wrote that it was the custom in that part of the 
country to allow metal roofs to rust slightly, because the paint 
would then adhere better. Many builders, indeed, believe in 
allowing the iron to rust slightly, thinking that the protective 
paint, applied afterwards, will be incorporated into the iron. I 
do not think that this can be proved, but I do not see why a 
paint cannot be made—in fact, there is a paint—that will 
adhere to the iron without anything under it, even when the 
iron is very smooth. However, a priming of red-lead would 
certainly be better than a coat of rust. 

Mr. E. A. Custer: We had that experience in connection 
with a couple of buildings last summer. The roofs were made 
of tin, the front being inclined a half-inch in 10 feet to satisfy 
our city building laws. We requested the: builder to paint it 
over with red-lead, but he replied, “We always wait until it 
rusts, for then the paint sticks better.” 

Mr. F. Schumann: Some ten years ago we allowed a man 
to exhibit at our works a material that he prepared for coating 
iron with a glossy covering of different colours, which stood 
the test of being immersed in water and different acids. We 
bought the secret from him for the composition of the material, 
which was simply sandrax gum dissolved in alcohol and 
coloured by pigments. We afterwards painted a steam- 
engine with this mixture, which without pigment was very 
transparent, so that the engine always remained clean 
and prevented the iron from rusting until it was taken off, 
about two years after its application, at a cost of nearly 1codols. 
Why are there not some good qualities in these vegetable gums 
for their use in the protection of iron? It stood exposure to 
steam, gas and moisture. 

_ Mr. Rinald: A similar preparation, largely used for many 
purposes, is gum shellac dissolved in alcohol. It makes a 
strong coating, but I do not think a gum will stand exposure to 
the weather for any length of time. It will crack and peel off. 
Mr. Smith : It is, unfortunately, true of almost all vegetable 
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| gums which are completely soluble in alcohol that, while they 
_ | make a good-looking appearance, they are practically worthless 
is_| 


when exposed to the weather, and even in the better grades of 
varnish for wood these gums are never used for that reason. 

Mr. Max Livingston: I would like to bring up the point of 
the comparative difficulty of protecting steel and iron. It has 
been my experience that paint on iron will last considerably 
longer than on steel, especially on the outside of steel tanks 
filled with water. If filled with oil there seems to be less 
difficulty, but when they contain water the steel rusts very 
quickly. The best of paints will chip if over a steel surface 
under the same atmospheric conditions where they would last 
on iron. I should like to know if this can be explained. 

Mr. Smith: This, doubtless, is a fact ; but the explanation 
which I must fall back upon is the somewhat lame one that 
some materials rust quicker than others, in the same way that 
some materials are more soluble in certain acids than others. 
Regarding bisulphate of carbon as a vehicle for paint, its fumes 
have a very bad effect upon workmen using it, and are probably 
more inflammable than the vapour of any other liquid ; and I 
have known of cases where serious explosions occurred from 
paints in which it was used. 

Mr. Custer: I think that if the surface of either iron or 
steel is perfectly clean before the paint is applied, iron will not 
be found to last any longer than steel, so far as rust is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Schumann: The absolute removal of scale must be 
insisted on. We find instead of using acid baths for this pur- 
pose sand-blasts are very efficient and very quick, and make 
the surface of the iron bright and clean. In the plan that I 
am familiar with, a 3 by 3 angle-bar 20 feet long can be 
thoroughly cleaned with a sand-blast in about five minutes. 
It also has the advantage of being applicable to work already 
rivetted together. I think it would be well if those preparing 
specifications should incorporate a clause requiring the cleaning 
of the iron and its subsequent inspection before any paint is 
applied. 

Mr. C. E. Wolle: Resin dissolved in benzine will protect 
iron from the effects of salt water, as we found by experiment 
in shipping deck-loads of this material. Regarding the rusting 
of tin roofs before the paint is applied, I think the tin is often 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere in order to allow the 
film of oil which covers it when manufactured to be destroyed, 
and the paint will then certainly adhere better. 

Mr. Trautwine: In examining a piece of 6-inch water-pipe 
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Jaid in about 1822, we found it incrusted inside with a layer of 
material that proved to be chiefly oxide of iron and graphite, 
so that the internal area of the pipe had been reduced about 
zo per cent. Another piece of 6-inch pipe laid twenty-six 
years ago, after having been first coated with a protective paint, 
‘was examined, and practically no incrustation was found 
upon it, 

Mr. H. J. Hartley: For the last twenty-five years we have 
never allowed iron plates to be applied on ships without first 
pickling them in muriatic acid, washing the acid off thoroughly, 
and then painting them with red-lead ; so that I see nothing 
new inthat. When the ship is ready to launch a second coat 
of good red-lead and linseed oil is applied. 

Mr. John L. Gill, jun.: Chimney-stacks made of No. 14 
iron are very common on the boats sailing the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, and are often painted with ordinary coal-tar 
‘containing a little lime, to’ neutralise any acid that might be 
present. Stacks coated in this way have to be renewed about 
every three years, The first experience I had of red-lead being 
used in this way was on a steamboat built during the war. - Two 
years ago I saw this boat at Pittsburgh, and it still had its 
original stacks, which kad been protected by a coat of red-lead 
and linseed oil applied regularly once a year. This method of 
protection for smoke-stacks is one of the best that I know of. 
For boiler-fronts and similar purposes I know of nothing equal 
to Bessemer paint. 

Mr. Hartley: I think a coating of linseed oil is as good as 
any paint for the latter purpose. ey 

Mr. Custer: My experience has been that on the smoke- 
stacks of locomotives, for instance, linseed oil gums and causes 
considerable trouble. 

Mr. Schumann: In the discussién on this subject at our 
meeting of four weeks ago, there seemed to be a difference of 
Opinion as to the efficiency of a cement covering to prevent 
corrosion of iron. I therefore took the trouble, within the last 
two weeks, to inquire about this among builders who had torn 
down old structures built with mortar cement and some of 
more recent date built with cement. Their opinions differed, 
but the majority seemed to be in favour of cement forming a 
protection for iron. pe 

Mr.’ H. C, Liiders : -It would seem to me that the additional 
expense of cleaning iron in buildings would’ amount to almost 
as much‘as the original price of material, and if so, would it be 
well in the specifications to insist upon the iron being so pre- 
pared ? 
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Mr. Schumann: I think the iron could be cleaned with 
sand-blast at a comparatively small expense after it is placed 
in the structure. It would probably cost as much as handling 
the iron and applying the first coat of paint. 

Mr. Custer: It should not matter to the designer what the 
expense will be, if it is made necessary in order to havea © 
building that is absolutely safe. Any structure that is liablé to — 
break down in a few years is not worth the material in it. 
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matic fastenings for windows.” 

24228. George Christopher: Fielder and Richard Siddall, 
for “ Improved means of securing or fastening windows.” 

24243. Thomas Curtis, for “An improved appliance for u:e 
in covering water-closet cisterns to prevent freezing ” 

24307. Francis Joseph James Gibbons, for “ Improvements 
in adjustable stops for window sashes and the like.” 


for ‘Improved auto- 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co,, Patent 


Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
@ nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


oo 


[Extract froma lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
I. Roger Smith, F.R1I.B.A., at University College, October io, 
1893.] 

‘ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
Laie numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 62. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) eo 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . : » 0 6 6 
For Quarter Page . . ° ° ° » 216 0 
For Half Page ° ® e ® ° ® ° 4 16 86 
For a page . ° . . ° . » &§ 8 6 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide - ° » 6 » 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/, 125. per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


SPECIAL 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public musé 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thety 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corrs- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
* .* As great disappointment ts frequenily expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it és par. 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EDZELL.—Feb. 15.—Plans are invited for a Public Hall to 
be erected at Edzell, and to be known as “ The Inglis Memorial 
Hall.” Mr. John Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. The Total Cost 
must not exceed 2,500/,, and the Author of the Plan selected 
will have the carrying out of the Work. 

HINDLEY.—Jan. 24.—Plans and Designs, &c., for. New 
Club Premises. A Premium of 1o/. will be given to the Person 
whose Design may be selected by the Directors as the best, 
and s/. to the second in merit. Mr. F. E. Sharples, Secretary, 
96 Derby Terrace, Hindley. 

LOWESTOFT.—Jan. 30.—The Technical Committee invite 
Designs from Architects practising in the County of Suffolk for 
a Technical School for about 350 Students. The Architect 
whose Design is accepted will be appointed Architect of the 
Works if carried out. Mr. R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk. 
Payment of a Deposit required of Ios. 62, which will be 
returned to dona-fide Competitors. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Designs are invited for a Con- 
gregational Church, School, and Auxiliary Buildings, to be 
erected on the Beech Grove Estate. Mr. Thomas Milburn, 
75 Maple Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sr. ANNES-ON-SEA.—Feb. 8.—The Council of the Golf 
Club invite. Plans and Designs fora New Club House, to be. 
erected at a Cost of 7,000/. Three Premiums of 20/, 152. and 
1o/, will be given. Mr. Charles Heathcote, Architect, Man- 
chester, has peen appointed Assessor. The Hon. Secretary, 
Golf Club, Sts Annes-on-Sea. 

SHARDLOW.—Jan. 31.—The Guardians invite Plans, Speci- 
fication and Estimate for a New Detached Infirmary in the 
Garden adjoining the Workhouse at Shardlow, to provide 
Accommodation for Seventy Patients and Two Nurses.. A. 
Premium of 20/. for the Best Plan, and a Premium of 1o/. for 
the second in merit. Mr. J. W. Newbold, Clerk, Becket Street, 
Derby. 

WALSALL.— Feb, 15.—Competitive Schemes for a Complete 
System of Sewerage and Sewage-disposal Works are invited 
for the Parishes of Pelsall and Rushall. Premiums of 30/. and 
152, are offered. Mr. A. H. Lewis, Clerk, 1 Leicester Street, 
Walsall. 


NOTICE: 


Che Hrchitect and 


SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER. 


Contract Reporter. 


(Subscriptions payable in advance.) 


To the Publisher of the ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, 


175 STRAND; LONDON, W.C. 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 
in payment. 


WVauted ool Bat © eet Pirkets rie 
Address 


ee att Bo het OR OE 
One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s.; Six Months, 10s. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to é 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 15.—For Additions, 20 Bondgate Without. 
Mr. M. Temple Wilson, Architect, 69 Narrowgate, Alnwick. 

ARMLEY.—Jan. 15.—Excavators’ Work for Ten Houses, 
J. W. Fawcett, Secretary, Industrial Society, Armley. 

BARNSLEY. — Jan, 14.—For Building Board Schools. 
Messrs. Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BECKENHAM,.—Jan. 20.—Retaining Wall. John A. Angell, 
Beckenham. 


BELFAST.—Jan. 14—Stables. Mr. Hunter, Surveyor, 
5 Waring Street, Belfast. 
BELFAst.—Sheds for Ropework Company. Mr. W. H. 


Stephens, Donegall Place, Belfast. 
BELFAST.,—For Dwelling-houses, &c, 

Whitehall Buildings, Ann Street, Belfast. 
BETHNAL GREEN.—Jan. 16.—For Supply of 1co Gully 


Mr. W. J. Moore, 


Gratings. Mr. F. W. Barratt, Vestry Hall, .St. Matthew, 
Bethnal Green. 
BEVERLEY.—Jan, 14.—For House and Shop. Messrs, 


Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 

BLACKPOOL.—Jan. 28.—For New Passenger Station. 
Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

BODMIN.—Jan 24.—For Alterations and Additions to 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, Architect, 
Bodmin. 

CAMBERLEY.—Jan. 18.—For Laying Sewer. Mr. W. S. 
Hodgson, Engineer, Council Offices, High Street, Camberley. 

CHELSEA.—Jan. 14.—For Erection of Entrance Gates and 
Lamps at Infirmary Buildings. Messrs, Lansdell & Harrison, 
12 Compton Terrace, N. 

CHERTSEY.—Jan. 13.—For Restoring Workhouse Infirmary. 
Mr. Charles Welch, London Street, Chertsey. 

COLCHESTER. — Jan. 16.— For Erection of Cast-iron 
Standards, Wrought-iron Fencing, Bessemer Steel Bars and 
Gates at Cattle Market. Mr. H. Goodyear, 36 Stanwell 
‘Street, Colchester. 

CyNwyD.—Jan. 31.—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
Robert Davies, Porth-y-dwr, Cynwyd. 

DUNMURRAY.—Jan. 14—For Building Houses, Stables, 
&c. Messrs. Neili & Patterson, Architects, Whitehall Build- 
ings, Ana Street, Belfast. 


The 


Mr. 


East FINCHLEY.—Jan. 27.—For Erection of a Roman 
Catholic Chapei at St. Pancras Cemetery. Messrs. Segrave, - 
Browett & Taylor, 117 Holborn, W.C. 

GAINSBOROUGH.— Jan. 11.—F or Building Memorial Church. 
Messrs. Sutton, Architects, Bromley House, Nottingham. 

GILFACH GocH.—Jan, 1§.—For Building Hotel. Mr.P. J. 
Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. 

GLASGOW, —Jan. 18.— For Building Refuse Despatch . 


Works. Mr. D. McColl, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 
Glasgow. 
GLENLYON.—Jan. 11.—For Shooting Lodge. Mr. W, 


Dunn, Breadalbane Estate Office, Kenmore, N.B. 

GooLe.—For Supplying Hot-water System. Mr. Samuel 
Wells, Cottage Hospital, Goole. 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 16.—For Workshop, Dwelling-house, &c. 
Mr. Medley Hall, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HAMPTON.—Jan. 11.—For House and Shop, Thames 
Valley Cottage, Middlesex, 

HARPENDEN.—Jan. 16.—For Building Board Schools. 
Mr. F, Eyles, Clerk to the Scheol Board, High Street, 
Harpenden. 

HAVERHILL.—Jan. 18.—For Building Pumping Station, 
Cottage, &c., and Construction of Covered Reservoir, Settling 
Tanks, &c. Mr. Thomas Cockrill, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Haverhill, Suffolk. 

HILLSBOROUGH.—Jan. 13.—For Building Board School. 
Mr. G. A. Wilson, Architect, Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 

HOMERTON.—Jan. 22.—For Additional Pavilion at In- 
firmary. Mr. J. Owen Perry, Clerk to the Guardians, Homerton. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—Jan. 13:—For Building House. 
Mr. W. J. Othens, Druids Hotel, Kingston-on-Thames. 

LANCASTER.—Jan. 18.—Alterations to Schools, 
Parkinson, Architect, 67 Church Street, Lancaster. 

LANCASTER.—Jan. 21,—For Cottage at Slaughter-house. 
The Borough Surveyor. 

LANGPORT,—Jan. 18.—For Construction of 5,900 Feet of 
Stoneware Pipe Sewers, Syphon, Storm Overflow, Manholes, 
Irrigation and Screening Chambers, and Laying-out of Sewage 
Farm. Mr. Edward I. Louch, Somerton. 

LEEK.—Jan. 20.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. 
J. T. Brealey, Architect, Piccadilly Buildings, Henley, Staffs. 

LINTON.—Jan. 14.—For Sinking Deep Well. Mr. F. W. 
Chappell, Linton, Cambridgeshire. 


Eye Gl 


ie oor “Bincrusta= Ul alton. tw recommen 


DADOES, FILLINCS, FRIEZES. -- SPECIAL NOVELTY FOR 1895.— PLAQUES, BORDERS, PANELS, &c. 


CEILINGS at I/- per Yard, 2I inches wide. 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO. LIM. Solo Patentees and Manufacturers, 2 NEWMAN STREET, Wa. contin” ‘rticynons'no- 3708 
SOLID 


SOLID IN COLOUR! IN RELIEF! SOLID IN VALUE! 


THERE IS A 


“ BESta 
IN EVERYTHING. 
SKYLIG HTS, “ SILENS” OPENERS, 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. : 
LARGE STOCK always on hand, Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & A LEGGOTT. LTD. | 226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
SE reer mao was gta meee ae ee ee See SLA PR ae 
Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LLANDRINDOD.—-Jan. 10.—For Additions to Rock House 
Hotel. Messrs. Wilson & Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle 


_ Street, Swansea. 


MALLOW.—Jan. 10—For Building’ Labourers’ Cottages 
Mr. Maurice Regan, Poor Law Office, Mallow. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of About 4,400 
Yards of Sewers. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MiLFORD.—Jan. 10.—For Building Parochial House, 
Toye, Architect, Strand, Derry. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Jan. 21.—For Building Board School for 
1,884 Children. Messrs. Rake & Cogwell, Architects, Pru- 
dential Buildings, Landport. 

’ QUIDHAMPTON.—Jan. 11.—For Five Pumps, 1,738 Feet of 
11-inch Wrought-iron Pipe Conduits, Five Concrete Pillars 
fixed in Village ; also Making Three Borings together 160 Feet 
Deep, and New Well. Mr. Geo. M. Wilson, 12 Bridge Street, 
Salisbury. 

RAWTENSTALL.— Jan. 
Schools. 
Burnley. 
_ ROTHERHITHE —Jan. 20.—For Supply of 250 Galvanised 
Iron Dust Pails.. Mr. J. J. Stokes, Vestry Offices, Lower Road, 
Rotherhithe. 

ROTHERHITHE.—Jan. 20 —For Pulling-down and Building 
Gable End Wall. Mr. J. J. Stokes, Vestry Offices, Lower 
Road, Rotherhithe. ; 

SALTASH —Jan. 11.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. B. 
Priestley Shires, Architect, Central Exchange, Plymouth. 


Mr. 


14.—For Additions to Board 
Mr. Thomas Bell, Architect, 14 Grimshawe Street, 


SANDGATE — Jan. 20.—For Construction of 1,530 Yards of 


Sewerage with Junctions, House Connections, Manholes, 
Lampholes, Flushing Tank. Mr. A. Robert Bowles, A.M.I.C.E., 
Sandgate. ; 

SHOREDITCH. —Jan. 20,—For Erection of Engine-house, 
Offices and Dust Destructor. Messrs. Kincaid, Waller & 
Manville, 29 Great George Street, S.W. 


SNODLAND.—Jan. 11.—For Construction of High Level 


"Vehicular Bridge over River Medway. Mr. T. Hilder, The 


Institute, Snodland, Kent. 

SOMERTON.—Jan. 13.—For Constructing Sewers (5,900 
Feet), Cast-iron. Siphons, Storm Overflows, Manholes, Irriga- 
tion and Screening Chambers and Laying-out Sewage Farm. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Jan. 13.—For Construction of Iron Beacon 
at Fawley. Mr. J. G. Poole, Surveyor, 2 Portland Street, 
Southampton. 

ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE.—Jan. 11 —For Execu- 
tion of Works and Supply of Materials for One Year. Mr, J. 
Livingstone, 1 Pimlico Road, S.W. 

STOCKPORT.—Jan. 13.—For Iron Buildings for Hospital, 
Mr. H. H. Turner, Surveyor, Stockport. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Jan. 25.—For Excavating, Providing 
and Laying-on Concrete 2,350 Square Yards of Guernsey 
Granite Pitching, and 185 Yards of Creosoted Yellow Deal, 
Mr. S. E. Burgess, A.M.I.C.E., Vestry Office, Church Street, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For Execution of Paving 
Works for One, Two and Three Years. Mr. O. E. Burgess, 
A.M.I1.C.E, Vestry Offices, 126 Church Street, Stoke 
Newington, N. 

STYAL.—Jan. 23.—For Erection of Cottage Homes, Work- 
shop, Hospitals and Schools. Mr. J. B. Broadbent, 1 Princess 
Street, Manchester. 

TOTNES.—Jan. 17.—For Building Eight Cottages at 
Buckfast. Mr. C. G. S. Acock, Architect, Totnes. 

TOTTENHAM.—Jan. 20.—For Supplying and Laying 21-inch 
Cast-iron Pipes at Sewage Farm. Mr, P. E. Murphy, 712 
High Road, Tottenham. ; 

Upton PARK.—Jan. 1o.—For Alterations and Repairs at 
School. Mr. J. R. Browne, Guardians’ Offices, Raine Street, 
Old Gravel Lane. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Jan. 21.—For Erection of Schools. _ Mr 
W. A. Longmore, F.R.I.B.A,, 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. 

West Ham.—Jan. 14 —For Supply of a Gas Engine. Mr. 
Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford. 

WIGAN.—Jan. 20.—For Dynamo and Boiler-houses, &c. 
The Town Clerk, Wigan. 

YATTON —Jan. 21.—For Erection of Station Buildings. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held at 
Llandudno touching an application by the District Council for 
powers to borrow a sum of 1,700/. for the erection of a new 


Mr. J. T. Hawkins, Engineer, Town Hall, Somerton, Somerset. 


market-hall at Llandudno. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Billsof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUGING 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, | 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM. & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. Im leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


ss BLEUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 
ESE EIST SEES OR NOR OS ERT EE CA Re 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London."’ 

UANTITIES, &c., HLECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or 
LITHOGRAPHHED at moderate rates. Skilled staft- 
“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by Jin. by-5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, 5.0. 


SPOTTISWOODE & GO. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOT-O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Sertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipi, Ss. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRac¥a's TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO. LONDON, W.C. 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, Ireduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, 5, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
A escriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 


CATALOGU SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, | Lélterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, | Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


, SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. a. 7 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant |Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares Lithography executed on the Premises 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and “fe 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


© Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— — 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street. E.C. 


| DRAWING OFFICE. 
| POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
[poore' Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (1p to 
73 inches wide). 


| POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
| POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send jor Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


(GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


ELLAMS’ DUPLIGATOR 


| Makes unlimited Copies from any 
|HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING. 
| PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 
|ELLAMS, 12 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE,. 
| sO IN DOW: 


AR RIERA SAR AE ARATE SLAVE 


BEECHINGS LTD., 


174 inthe Strand. 


For all Office 
Requirements 
AND 
Professional 
Stationery. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis. 
count off usual prices. 
Plans, &e., best style. 


) J, L. ALLDAY, 
\SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 

i BIRMINGHAM. 

ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 
1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholegale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


{ date J. TILL), 


BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 

Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spices Restcrod, 
Telegrams, * FURSE. NOTTINGHAM 

Li ndou vtfice, 5 Norfolk sireet, sirand. 


} 
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TENDERS. 


ANDOVER. 


Surveyor, Caerphilly. , 
for Cottage at Pumping Station, for the Waterworks Com- G. Jenkins, Mountain Ash , , ’ r £81. 6 0 
mittee. D. Jones, Treharris ‘ . : : - 80 00 
Ot O00 we tell Me ele Skoog As £298 © ©| KE, H. Page, Cardiff : 7115 4 
H. Beale ‘9. ° . . . 24 oe Barnes, Chaplin & Co, Cardiff 68 15 0 
5: BELL (accepted ) : . 250 9 9 M. Williams, Caerphilly ; : . 6618 o 
BAKEWELL. A. Coggings, Caerphilly : : : 5 . 6614 0 
‘For Drainage Works, for the Bakewell Rural District Council. J. HARRIES, Cardiff (accepled) . . .« « 4816 6 


M. Fletcher . ‘ : , ‘ : 
J. Blackwall . : : 
W. FuRNEsS & Co. (accepted) ; 


BALLYNONA. 


“For Detached Residence, Ballynona, near Midleton, co 
Mr. JAMES F. 


for Mr. M. H. Walsh. 
Architect, 30 South Mall, Cork. 


J. J. Correy, Midleton, co. Cork (accefied ) 


BECKENHAM. 


For Making-up Linden Grove, Beckenham, for the Beckenham 
Mr. JOHN A. ANGELL, Surveyor. 


Urban District Council. 
Fry Bros., Greenwich . 9 : 
“T. Adams, Wood Green . : : 
E. Iles, Mitcham Common . 


Mow.em & Co., Grosvenor Wharf (accepted ) 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


For Supply and Delivery at Gasworks 


Benches of Retorts in No, 3 Retort House. 


RAMSDEN, Engineer. 

‘T. Tattersall & Sons, Elland °. 

E. Cockey & Son, Limited, Frome 

T. Pigott & Co., Limited, Birmingham 
Buxton & Thornley, Burton ; : 
W. C. Holmes & Co., Huddersfield 

J. Oakes & Co., Limited, Alfreton  . 
Stanton Ironworks WO. Limited. : 


WESTWOOD & WRIG HTS, Brierley Hill (accepted ) 


CWMBACH. 


For Additions to National Schools, Cwmbach, Aberdare. 
C. H. ELFoRD, M.S.A., Architect, Aberdare. 


WILLIAMS & JAMES, Pontypridd 


CAERPHILLY. 


For Sewers, Manholes, Lampholes, &c., at Caerphilly, for the 


Caerphilly Urban 


452.0 0 
32.17 0 
32 kO mae 


District Council. Mr. A. O. HARPUR, 


CHIPPING ONGAE. 
For District Council Chamber and Offices at Chipping Ongar. 
Mr. CHARLES PERTWEE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Bank 


Chambers, Chelmsford. 


Cork, 


M‘MULLEN, M.S.A., H. Barlow, Ongar 


Tinto Wome F. NOBLE & SON, 


_R. Lemmon, Ongar . : 
E. West, Chelmsford 4 : : 


; ; P - £1,339 -0° 0 

1,296 0 90 

3 : ° . . 1,200 0 0 
Ongar (accepted) . 1, t726ag05 


CONGLETON. 


For New Mills, &c., Congleton, for Messrs. Moffat, Pears & 


Co., 27 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
Architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. Quantities by Archi- 


Mr. JOHN W. RODGER, 


»£740 93° 8 tect. 
714 10 10 S. Warburton, Miles Platting . “ : - £3,950 9 0 
658 6 4 M. Cooke, Congleton : . F - 3,750 0 © 
600 0 oO J. Byrom, Bury . : - 3,694 0 0 
J. WORRALL, Congleton (accepted F : - 3,091. 0.0 


of Ironwork for Six For Road Works. 


DARTFORD. 


Mr. W. HARSTON, Surveyor. 


nee gO et Mount Pleasant Road. 
S. Hudson : : : ‘ ~ £1,520. 22 
‘ ges ‘ G. Rackham, Colchester . : ; eee ° 5 
703 17 9 J. Mowlem & Co... ‘ © . 1,040 0 0 
619 0 0 T. Adams, London . ¢ . ° > sat O20 1 aD 
602 15 8 A. T. Catley, Londen ; ; : : - 950 90 0 
594 I 0 KENT ROAD Co. (accepted) ; -* ‘908 18 “4 
553.0 «5 nee ie Vale, 
548 2 10 S. Hudson F 5 965 12 6 
G. Rackham 6 5 ; ‘ : 5 610 14 0 
J. Mowlem & Co, ., ‘ ‘ . ; 742 0 0 
Mr. T. Adams. . < c : ‘ -) » 656 10 9 
A. T. Catley : A opr ht6 fa! 
: 476 17 KENT iio Co. (accepted ) : 591 13 4 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTLOUWR;R AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and BTS HD COMP LETH In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


-PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 10 Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LON DON 


RITCHIE & CO., 


ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


WYrorkeyrs. 


LUX-GALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 
Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


Signs, Grilles, 
L.fts. 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 Commercial Road, 
‘Near Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


are 


holding power of this 
¥ | Pin enables it to be 
# | used effectively on the 
| holes therein. 
4 | its work, and requires & x 
¥ | lever to withdraw it. 


, your thumb, on the 
top and revolve Pin 


AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, 


A), THE “GRIP” 
oe) DRAWING PIN. 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


The extraordinary 


edges of the paper 
without making any 


It is per fectly flat in 
no penknife or other 

To insert it place 
towards you. 

To withdraw it 
simply reverse the 


, action of the thumb or. 
suse top of drawing pencil in a similar manner, 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 


To be obtained of ail Mathematical Instrument Makers and 


Statfoners, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER, 
DARTMOUTH STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. : 


STRAND, 


ROOFING FELT 


Ge THE ‘‘ POTTER” 
TNODOROUS \EELTS: 3 ROOFING FELT is & 
No.1, 6/8 ; No. 2, 8/-; # a, procecon Felt 
No. 3, 9/6 per Roll, In folle 25 ys: long 9 


82in. wide. 
& 4) per Roll, 


"3/0 
Oarriage paid to any 


FELTS. tation on 3 Rolis and 
upwards, 

Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000. 
5,000Rolls ia Stock. 
i AWARDED’ 

17 GouD 

AND 
SILVER 
MEDALS, 


ANDREW POTTER, 2. Manufuntirse WOES 
Maker to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
Nearly Ready, 


VeLee LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12/6. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ENTAL TILES For 


WALLS & FLOORS. 


i ar a OS SS 
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- DOVER. FLIXTON. 

For Levelling Land at Crabble, for New Cricket, Football and | For Works in Laying Paling Flegs in the Effluent Channels 
Cycling Ground. Messrs. WORSFOLD & HAYWARD, Sur- and Half-circular Tile Socket Pipes as Carriers, &c, on 
veyors, Market Square, Dover. Sewage Farm, Flixton. Mr. C. C, HOOLEY, Survey or, 

W. & T. DENNE, Walmer (accepted ) a . £2,480 0 oO Union Offices, Patricroft. 
EASTBOURNE. T. P. WILLAN, Manchester bodice. - . £1,689 15 a 

For Works of Sewerage, Drainage, Road-making, Paving and W. Snape & Son, Eccles . ; 7 OF 52345010 
Lighting in Avondale Road, Mona Street, Clarence Street, W. Armstrong, Walkden . : : d cnek Sk: VO O 
Kilda Street and Kerrera Terrace, for the Highways and 
eae Committee. Mr. R. M. GLOYNE, Borough’ FUL WOOD 

For Construction of Reservoir, including Excavating, Pitching, 
F Pocteainwen 2 Saphne i ? aed 5 3 Providing and Laying Earthenware and Iron Piping, and 


the Erection of By-washes and an Iron Valve Tower and 


hton (accepted ; cee, 12 ie : 
St ORR ey ons, Drie ntanl (Gace et a Concrete Work, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 


EXETER. m ; ; 

For Enlargement of Institution for Deaf and Dumb, Exeter. Were Eel Sue 1 saa reas 6 
N. Pratt z ‘ : ; ’ A ‘ £2195 5 Ales W. Clarkson, Kendal  . - ‘5 : 17,515 19 I 
J. Finning . wien . eas 7:750 0 9 D. Diggle, Heywood : te cae Eeedoo. OO 
E.Nudge, - + + + + + + 7748 9 ©} Brown, Phillips & Co, Wigan ee eee eae Tt Os 
ALE. Phillips.  .  - + + + + 7,655 9 9} J & M. Hawley, Colne’ ah (ee Ueto Whee We Sees TE o 
Pise Gapeney ew ie F445” O10 W, Wimsand, Wigan = 7 29 OB Tos ap 
W. Gibson ee ee Ch ace ero lg ePlolme aking, Liverpool) oe he sce oe eh tae Oo 
Stephens & Sons ap es, een) SO .00G 0.0 J. Watson, Glasgow a rt lis alae She Reh Be BB eee ey. 
Westcott, Austin & White ' 3 5 os Lyisy a) fs} C. Braddock, Toxteth . ‘ i : | 12078 17 £ 
L. Smale. . os hapa, 01995 S. Matthews, Bury . Peete oe TT 88G kOe 
Ham& Passmore . - + + + + 6485 0 9}| 4’ Braithwaite & Co., Lecdsoemon . | 1 1,507 OneO 
G. HERBERT (accepted) . - 5,976 0 0 E. Tempest, Marple : ; 2 - $1,249 5 9 

For Building Board School at Dende Pisce Exeter. Mr. L. P. Natt, Manchester . ; . «| 11,200%0 "0 

JAMES JERMAN, Architect to the Board. Quantities by S. W. Pilling & Co., St. Helens. é ~ 10;53470 ‘Oo 
Architect. J. Sharples, Accrington . ‘ ; : . WOysgpero: Jo 
R. Tucker & Son, Sidmouth . é ; “Ahede 250 S. & J. Bentley, Preston. ; #89, 54P ao 
F.C. H. Cross, St. Thomas. - : 3,767 15 oO S. JOHNSON, Irlam-o’-th’-Heights (accepted) 2) O31siomio 
H. Kerswill, Plymouth. - j : «= 3,509.0, )0 
J. Julian, Truro. ; : : : 2 743,257040 1,0 
eee Co, Taunton ; : ; ; 3. Ld2. 108.0 GUISELEY. 
Woodman & Son, Exeter . : r A - 2,950 0 oO| For Building Chimney 50 Yards High, for Messrs. Harry H. 
J. Coles, Alphington. : : é A - 2,888 o o Hall & Co., at Greenbottom Dyeworks, Guiseley. Mr. J. 
G. Diggines, Exeter . : r : 3m RATE Mel A SIDNEY CRITCHLEY, Architect, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford, 

_ Westcott, Austin & White, Exeter . : ay 2053-0) 0 Broxup & Son, Great Horton . i : »-£995 0 Oo 
G. Herbert, Exeter . 4 : : . we 2.000 44 O J. & W. Taylor, Halifax . ; ; 3 » 990 18 o 
G. E. Saunders, Exeter . ; : A 7 a2,7 4018 On.O J. Elliott, Bradford . - : : é « 888: 5. 6 
Tree & Bolley, Exeter. ‘ ‘ : 7 12,06690. 6 Irwin & Co, Leeds. F : : : « 1850x8040 
T. Smale, Exeter : - 2.0418) OO Dawson & Lamb, Pudsey : : 5 isle) ao) 
HAM & PASSMORE, Exeter (accepted ) ; - 2,592 0 oO! FLESHER & Son, Yeadon (accepted) . ) : A, he) Wojua te, 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; 
sete, days. Fineness, 2,500 ESTAB.] (71. 
meshes to square inch, with LIMITED, 


Oe eee vs R.WAYGOOD & CO. ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


less than 10 per cent. residue. 


, Guedif’ ana Hereford Water ES ORS eR A. Telegrams, F Telephone, 
cially og han for Con. (6 ee 63. 
hgh ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. j 


‘epemorens, 


Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Test ing Sa nd, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand- carrying and cheapest 
Cement the market. 
Specially sac abe for laying encaustic ines v iaking Joints in 
Sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by | 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. | 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Liss Limes, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. &c. Railway and water communication. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Hydraulic Suspended For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


LIFTS. Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting BEST GREEN 


ae ROOFING SLATES. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. Gas or Steam Power he ged parecer Laka Sneed ETL 
Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, LI FTS Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durabi ity. 
4 Highest Award: Gold Medal : 
taberhstionel decal bh toms 
ALABASTER — [a 
Electric andHand-Power| ZA~ pas castle Exhibition, 1857. 
SAMPLES FREE. i LOC KS LIFTS. | G8) 7s 8e\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
(Gre 2 beeps 17 
9 AA\ Ke ronoms 53) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. GAS ENGINES, ee ge PABK GREEN. 
anette paonee AND genes : SHAFTING B UTTE RM ERE G REE TO THE SECRETARY, 0 
of this Illustration, which appeare 
in “The Architect” on June & 1888 CRANES, sais CEN SLATE G 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- &e. KESWICK. “CUMBERLAND. 


tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
CCLESIASTICAL Embroidery, Vestments 


ee ees ee nepekces =. ee FALMOUTH ROAD, GREAT DOVER STREET, Altar Linen, Frontals, Banners, Tapestry, 


a LEY & SONS, D. LONDON, S.E. a ae Plate, Art Metal Work, Carpets, 
F b J assocks, Lamps, Cassocks, Surplices, Memorial 
Also Birmingham, Liverpool, Bidsses: Gothie bak Work, i. 


RGAKERS in A 5 [ 3 crys ER Manchester, &c. Illustrations and Designs on application. 
jy . *. lappy For ILtusTRAT PRATT & SONS 
3 ED CATALOG ~ 
ea MILLS, Newcastle Newcastle-upon- Tyne, WITH PRICES. UES 24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, Tondo: 
SS ne 
yan LIST of ART P “ 
oan visemes (READING CASES. FORTHE AROHTTHON, A PSH.of.98% rates pb ia ra 


Se) Price Two Shillings 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.| OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON. W.C. noel msi, 2! delete 
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HEDON. HUDDERSFIELD. 
For Building Police Station at Hedon, Yorks. Mr. ALFRED For tne Works in Erection of Fireproof Workshop, together 
BEAUMONT, County Surveyor. Quantities by Architect. with Engine-hoyse and Boundary Walls, in Chapel Street, 
J. Kirkwood, Partington x : j : > Loe eo Huddersfield. Messrs. ABBEY & DEMETRIADI, Surveyors, 
G. Jackson & Son, Hull. x : ; 786 0 oO 28 John William Street, Huddersfield. 
R. Rennardson, Hedon : ‘ ‘ < 1730 51OunO Accepted Tenders. 
T. Coates, Hull , : : 3 « 330700 B. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield, mason. 
J. Wilkinson, Withernsea . ° : » 704 12 10 B. Hirst & Son, Huddersfield, joiner. 
A. Moore, Scarborough : ~ » 69915 20 Milnes & Garside, Huddersfield, plumber. 
JOHN HERON, Hedon (accepied y 4 » 659 14 0 Longbottom & Sons, Lockwood, slater. 
HIGHAM FERREBS. Broadbent Bros., Moldgreen, plasterer. 
For Factory, Commercial Street, Higham Ferrers, for Mr. T. Preston Bros., Huddersfield, painter. 
Gadsby. Mr. H. ADNITT, Architect, Harborough Road, Lord, Kinghorn & Co,, Todmorden, ironfounder. 
Rushden. Quantities by the Architect. ee 
i h e « e e I fe) Oo 
AP See ans BOISPE . ; : eee o o| For Taking-down and Rebuilding Punch Hotel, Hull, for the 
H. Sparrow Rushden ae : : ; sam 470 0 0 Hull Brewery Company. Messrs. SMITH, "BRODRICK & 
R. Marriott, Richdenmene ie haan 1 410 0 0 LowTHER, Architects, Cogan Chambers, Hull. 
T. Swindall, Rushden : ‘ 1,407 0 O F. Halls. ‘ : . : . : . £2,608 0 © 
C. Bayes & Son, Rushden po 5,399..0 0|, M. Harper ee ee Tt) ee 8) 
E. Brown & Son, Wellingborough . . .« 1,394 0 0 Colley, & Levitt. 6 ee a ee 
T. Wilmott, jun, Rushden : : ; . eed g300 0 440 Simpson & Son. . . . : : - 2,561 2 4 
Hacksley Bros., Wellingborough 3 ; re icy koe) T. Goates . : . : ‘ . . » 2,547 Io © 
T..& C. Birrell, "Irchester . £9357 0.0 pe Southern . . - 2,525 0 90 
WHITTINGTON & TOMLIN, Rushden (accepted) 1,351 0 0| D. R. Robinson : - + 2,510 © Oo 
Sona Hwa Blackburn & Son. i : : , ee oy babe eles) 
i Fi 6 
For Erection of Laundry Drying-closet Complete at the J. DRURY (accepted). ’ : : ‘ .. 2,461 0 Oo 
Horsham Union Werkhouse, for the Board of Guardians. , JOHNSTOWN. 
Mr. C. H. BursTow, F.I.A.S., Architect, 40 North Street, 
Horahann For Ritension of Sewer at Johnstown, for the Wrexham ‘Rural 
M. Etheridge, Horsham : £82 0 0 District Council. Mr. J. PRICE Evans, Engineer, Argyle 
S 3 e ® e « ° P 
Hillman & Murrell, Horsham .  . TH wade OGD BO x hae sib evesaat : 
PANNETT & Co., Horsham (accepted). . « 78 0 O CAECR OR F yL2 0? 2s .£87 0 0 
Architectistesuina te: Re ns aes Jenkins & JONES, Johnstone, near Ruabon 
The above includes fittings to be supplied by Messrs. Sum- (accepted ‘ss 4 
merscales & Sons, et Pee Ags has | v 
For Building Children’s Homes, for the Guardians. For Supply of Two Pumping-engines and for their Erection: at 
W. Lolley, mason and brickworks ' . £3599 0 0 ihe Pumping Station, Headingley, for the Waterworks. 
S. Copley, joiner. pine selensot B do Committee. Mr. THomMsS HEwsoN, City Engineer. : 
W. Baker, plutbete be fre Ch, cee "256 oe HATHORN, Davey & Co., Leeds (accepted) . £8,205 °0 oO 
iF Seasen, slater : ° t ; 343. 0 O| For Brick Arching over Lady Lane, Beck, opposite Quarry 
J. P. Mountain & Sons, plasterer ? 5 d 260° '0) 10 Hil), for the Corporation. 
C. Dawson, painter . ; : : . : 135° 0.0 J. T. WRIGHT, Hartley Hill (accepted) . eT ROO aE 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Daneing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


VENT T AUTOMATIC AND 
} ILA iON vow the Dae 

i on the Latest 

f and most Perfect Systems. 


The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself a 
guarantee to intending Customers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING, AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


72, 74,& 76 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
(LATE OF 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L. & N.-W., G. W., L. & Y., C. L. C. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for London, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.” Telephone No, 4389. 
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— 


LEEDS—continued. LEYTON —continued. 
For Warehouse and Shop Premises, &c., East Street and The Storage Batteries and Cable Conneciions. 
Calls, Leeds. Mr. C. S. NELSON, Architect, Sun Build- Headland Patent Storage Battery Co, Pall 
ings, 15 Park Row, Leeds. Mall . é : E . ° ‘ Ll. Gn. 
Accepted Tenders. Johnson & Phillips . : : : bat oe OKs LO 0 
iv. Richardson, Chapel Allerton, excavator, mason and brickwork, Eckstein Electric Accumulator Co., Victoria 
C. Auty & Co., Assembly Street, ironfounder. Street:. : : : sinf Mpuait ; ; 844 16 I 
Craven & Umpleby, Hartley Hill, carpenter and joiner. Conze & Simon, Queen Victoria Street. —.. 815 16 oO 
W. H. Wood, Earl Street, plumber and glazier. Electrical Power Storage Co., Great Win- 
A. & S. Wheater, Calverley, near Leeds, plasterer. chester Street .- F : p : ; 754 5 10 
Watson & Worsnop, Whitehall Road, slater. A. B. PESCATORE, Manchester (accepied) . 748 4 6 
Dearden Bros , Chapeltown Road, painter. Pritchetts & Gold, Soho Square. : P 632 16° 6 
Total, £4,¢69 8s. Mains. 
LEYTON. India See: Percha and Telegraph , 
- cy ae U fee Works Co., Silvertown : : F .. 11,364 15°10 
For ee Lighting Works, for the Leyton Urban District Henley’s Telegraph Works Co, Martin’s Lane fosgaki tre 
Buildings, Machinery, Foundations, Water-tank, Piping, Wigston Electrical Engineering Co. . 21 9920053 4 
Drains, &¢. Glover & Co., Victoria Street . : . JF) a9 046u0§ <1 
J. Holland, Leytonstone . . a. A, . £2,976 0 0 British Insulated Wire Co., Prescot PAS SoOeLe eS 
H, J. Carter, Grays. ‘ : . . . 2,586.18 3 Fowler-Waring Cable Co., Woolwich 26 We2gh4t0,, 2 
H. R. Rons, Grays (accepted ) ; F . (2,394 14 7 Callender Bitumen Telegraph, &c. Co., 
Gas-producing Plant. S aA Oph és (acce 3 d) ‘ i ee a. ; 
Dowson Economic Gas AND POWER Co, IEMENS BROS. & Co. (accepied) «© + + 99 is 
Old Queen Street, S.W. (accepted). i 854 14 0 1 LITTLE BERKHAMBTEAD. , 
Gas-engines. Piping, &¢. For Laying Sewer with Manholes and other Work at Little 
Bilbie, Hobson & Co. . ; : 14523 ,Qyi0 Berkhamstead, for the Hertford Rural District Council. 
Crossley Bros. . : . % , : he tC ea ite Mr. A. SCALES, Surveyor, Hertford. 
Wells Bros. : : : ; T,E44 0" 0 W. H. Sprague. : : , . .£35 9 0 
C. L. Ritchie ( fart contract) . : F : 174 0 O D. H. Porter. . : ° : , . aha Dita O 
Dynamos, Switchboards, Balancing Transforiners, Wiring A. T. CATLEY (accepted). : : ; iat wees 
Buildings, Sc | : Surveyor’s estimate RE GA < pia oe atel sn ty BOO 
Holmes & Co,, Newcastle-on- Tyne : e Pack; 720) TO" CO LONDON. 
Johnson & Phillips, Charlton . : - . 1,602 6 o| For Stabling and Warehouse, Melior Street, Southwark. Mr. 
Thames Ironworks Co., Blackwall . %  tyloe 27 6" ALFRED CONDER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Palace Chambers, 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Queen Westminster. Quantities by Mr. EDWARD J. PAINE, E.S:Is 
Street . : : - : : tint Ase. O 40 11 Great James Street, W.C. 
Indiarubber, Guttapercha and Telegraph . J. Brown & Son : 3 : ‘ : £1,970) 5 0nO 
Works Co. . P 5 P F : elas «2 McCormick & Son . 5 F . ; . L87OROeO 
Siemens Bros. & Co.,, Queen Anne’s Gate . 1,478 -7 © | H.L. Holloway ; : ‘ ‘ : a 16Scomto, 0 
Laurence, Scott & Co, Norwich : eA hin MELO Pritchard & Renwick 2 : ; Piivkect: (ova fe) 
Wigston Electrical Engineering Co., West- W. Goodman . ee : : : * 11,7678 OF 10 
minster ; é : : ; : ve faite vOmnO J. Chapman = ; : : ; : SSS 71672. 1O;MO 
Crompton & Co., Mansion House Buildings . 1,339 12 9 Geo. Newton . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; vr e137 39MO | FO 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION Co., Wolver- J. Greenwood . : : A : i £4 1,643% JO #0 
hampton (accepted). 4 ; ‘ ye. MB eley re STIMPSON & CO. (accepted) . : ; » LjJOZ0.A70) 40 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS. Lr. 


TELEGRAMS, ; 4 NDON DEPOTS— 
" OOLITE, LQNDON.” 6 G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PaRK, W. 
pone a: Head Offices: BAT EL. TE pa SOUR ENG 


InconroraTine PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00, Ltd. I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE 00., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., §. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


| KS PAR, 


QUARRIES. — ate _ QUARRIES. | ¢@ 
| 5 { vi oes gun® | cy 


MONK’S PARK. | of | BOX GROUND. 

CORSHAM DOWN. | eK pine & Fest COMBE DOWN. | 

CORNGRIT. erOOLs. | STOKE GROUND. | 
pte ow To be 


Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. @ obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. - Registered 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. F “TRADE MARK. 


l 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS <2 s OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch and 2-inch thick. One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super. 


oe BL YO KO) asa Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, §c. 


r AY 
fe) Spins Palent => 
eA [==S|ARTISTI JOINERY. “fo | 
‘ee. coe aS ooeW wv / H 
betas ee : TURPIN’S \, 
WY peg LOCKING 
bee SYSTEM 
\ NS) beg = Shed 
red ‘ ock Floorson & 
WS PING MARBLE MOSAIC Concrete, Stone, 


\\ ee S haspiste Paton’ 5-16 inch thicls, and Deal Floors. 
ys < Sys sere et orm tee toy PAVEMENTS 
[ie Parquet, Executed in all Es Pa 


d, : a = > » Wood Backing. Styles. 
ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 
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LUTTERWORTH. OSWESTRY. 
For Casual Wards to Workkouse, Lutterworth. _Mr. THOMAS For Construction of Filter- beds, O3 westry, for the Vyrnwy. 
HENRY, Architect, Lutterworth. Quantities by Mr. Water Supply Committee of the Liverpool City Council. 
C. R. DALGLEISH, Shrewsbury. E. GABBUTT, Liverpool (accepied) . - £14,167 Gu00 
Sawbridge, Lutter: worth : : ~ £85910 40 PATRICROFT. 
reece? A ale Astley oe © ©} For Building of Stabling, Yard Foreman’s House, Sheds, 
utterworth (accepied ) Le ae Workshop, Smithy, Stores, Latrines, &c., in Connection 


MAIDENHEAD. 


For Making-up Carriageways and Footways of Private Roads, 
&c, for the Corporation. Mr. T. NAsH, Borough Sur- 


veyor. 


R. Oliver, Twyford. : £532 BO 10 
W. Lee & Son, High Wycombe : : - 444 °0 0 
FREE & Sons, Maidenhead (accepted ) : 435 Oo Oo 


ORPINGTON. 
For Entrance Lodge and Stables to Private Residence, 
Orpington, Kent. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, A.R.1.B.A., 
Architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., and Orpington. 


T. Gregory & Co., Clapham 3 £789 
Stebbings & Pannett, sidcap 9.4 . 745 
4e Knight, Sidcup : ; 740 


Somerford & Son, Orpington : is 
R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst * : . €87 
* Accepted ina modified form. 


For Rebuilding House and Shop Property, High Street, 
Orpington, Kent. Mr 35T PIERRE HARRIS, A.R.IBA,, 


“ 0 0 oO 6 
O° O° O50"'6 


Architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, E.C., and Orpington, Kent. 
R.A. Lowe, Chislehurst . : : 41,999 0 Oo 
T. Knight, Sidcup : ; - 1,947 0 0 
F, Wood, ‘Chislehurst : acne : 1,943 “0 © 
T. Gregory & Co., Clapham . ; . 1,818 0 Oo 
Somerford & Soa, Orpington 4 1,767 0 0 
Stebbings & Pannett, Sidcup . : , . 1,685 o Oo 


POOLE. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Board-room, Workhouse, 


Longfleet, for the Guardians of Poole Union. Mr.H. F.J. 
BARNES, Architect, Towngate Street, Poole. 
T. Tilsed, Longfleet . ; : 202,390... 0 4 
W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth - C A 2 yi kop e) 
A. Saunders, Longfleet : : . : 556 OO 
A. Wilson, Parkstone . - 315 0 Oo 
W. H. GRAY, Poole (accepted) EO) Ub ® 


with the Town’s Yard at Patricroft. Mr. ARTHUR C. 


TURLEY, Borough se Seta 


J. Byron, Bury . - £6,302 5% 
T. Moore & Sons, Eccles. 6986 11 8 
F. Colson, Ellesmere Port, near Chester . 6, 179 14 9 
S. Warburton, Miles Platting , : 6,021 12 11 
J. Roper, Barton-on-Irwell ; 5,800 O Oo 
Chapman & Hollingworth, Patricroft 5577.50, Oo 
E. Henthorne, Pendleton, Salford . . 5,750.14 od 
N. Brooks & Son, Patricroft (accepted) 5.7200. 
Borough Engineer’s estimate 5,890 0 oO 


SEAFORD. 
For ‘Enlarging Seaford College, Sussex, for Major F. W. 


Savage. Mr. B.A. MILLER, Surveyor, 3 Clinton Place, 
Seaford. 
Steer, East Grinstead : , . £1,999 9 © 
C. Morling, Seaford . < : ‘ 1,482 0 0 
Peters, Horsham : : ° 1,437 © © 
Berry, Seaford . : ; ~ ae : 1,435 0 0 


SEVENOAKS. 

For Works of Making-good Golding Road and Part of 
St. James’s Road and Laying Stoneware Pipe Sewers, 
with Manholes, Lampholes, Gullies and Other Works. 
Mr. JABEZ MANN, Surveyor. 


Golding Road. 
T. Adams, Wood Green’ . ; : . £726.12 59 
A. T. Catley, London . ‘ : . ; - 726.0 6 
S. Hudson, Streatham Hill. ; a . 0714 EST 
E. ILES, Wimbledon*. 4 : 5 Fi « 587m 7 
Surveyor’s estimate. , : : : . 650 3 8 
St. James's Road. 
A. T. Catley 5 ; : ; : : BxO 1202 
S. Hudson . ; 5 : : : ; 334 15 3 
T. Adams . ; . : ‘ 330014 
E. ILES* ; * : = 287 11 8 
Surveyor’s estimate. 330° 3740 
a Accepted to Schedule. 
WROUGHT 


and CAST IRON 


BOILERS 


of every description 


CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO — 
H.M.’s War and Admiralty Departments ; 


H.M.’s Prison and Post Office Departments, &e. 


a 
LONDON BRANCH— 


35 OLD QUEEN STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PIPES 


with Expansion 
Joints. 
SOCKET and SPIGOT 
and FLANGE PIPES, 
and CONNECTIONS. 


WRITE FOR 


CATALOGUE 


Containing 180 Pages 


of 
UP-TO-DATE 
SPECIALTIES., 
FREE. 


W. JONES'S Treatise,. 
“HEATING BY Hor- 
WatTar,” 220 pages, and 
96 Engravings. Clothy 
2s. 6d.3 per post, 2s. 10d. 


Telegrams, “ Heat, Stourbridge.” 


JONES.8 


“* Hottest, London.” 


atTwOOD 


TOURBRIDGE| 
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8ST. GEORGE. 
For Widening and Paving Portion of Church Road, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. T. L. Lewis, Surveyor. 
Section No. 1. 


J. Williams, St. George : ; : ~ £166 5 
W. Woody, St. George : 5 : me FGG6E 4 
J. Haynes, St. George. ‘ 162105 
Thomas & Webb, St. George 161° 3 1 
. Martin, St. George. - 159 oO 
on & Co., Clifton . ; 3 157 I1 I 
W. G. THATCHER, St. George (accepted) ; 152.0 
Section No. 
W. G. Thatcher . f ; : , Ri narges 
J. Williams F é : ‘ LIONE7iaG 
J. Haynes , : - : : . 110 13 6 
W. Woody . ; F ; : 109 18 7 
le ped & Webb. ‘ ; a O77 Oe 2 
F, MARTIN (accepted ) . OS ks 
Dae & Co.. ‘ ; é ; ? . 6104-15) 0 
THURNSCOE. 
For Drainage of Thurnscoe Village, for the District Council of 
Doncaster. 
BURROWS & SON, Barnsley (accepted ) ~£3:451 11 4 


SUTTON ST. EDMUND. 
For School Buildings and Teachers’ Residence, for the School 
Board. Mr. R. H. H. HAND, Architect, Spalding. 


E. Girling & Co. : : £1,340 oO 
W. Greenfield . ; : I,I55 0 O 
Allister & Cooper f . I,119 15 O 
Wadsley & Co.. é : ; - 1,106 po 3 
C. A, Watson : ‘ : One OO 
Elworthy & Sons : 1,054 0 O 
J. R. Bateman . F : - 1,050 O O 
J. H. Perkins ‘ F 1,040 0 O 
S. HIPWELL, Wisbech (accepted ) : : 1,038 IO oO 


=; WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Building Shoe Factory, Mill Road, Wellingborough, for 
Messrs. Walker Bros. Mr. H. H. PACKER, Architect. 


E, Brown & Son d 41,269 0 oO 
J. Underwood . - . 1,260 0 oO 
Hocksley Bros. . 1,259 0 O 
G. Henson 1,235 0 -O 
_H. DORMAN (accepted) 1,228 0 Oo 
W. Goodman 1,22 5/20) 26 


THE 


OONODOERN 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STONE-CUTTING. 


THE ARAB HALL, 2 HOLLAND PARK ROAD, W. 


INTERIOR, AS RESTORED, ST. PETER’S, EATON SQUARE, 


PROPOSED NEW PREMISES, HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Leicester Corporation waterworks committee have, 
upon the recommendation of Mr. J. B. Everard, engineer, 
decided to adopt the system of electro-mechanical apparatus 
invented and manufactured by Mr. George Jennings, Lambeth, 
London,:to indicate and register between the new reservoirs 
and engine-houses at Swithland, Hallgates and Cropstone the 
varying levels of water in the reservoirs. 

THE new schools, Pontycymmer, near Bridgend, are being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of ’Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


VARIETIES. 


ON Thursday, the 2nd inst, Mr. Robert Lawson, of the 
firm of Lawson & ‘Roper, surveyors and land agents, Lancaster, 
passed away in his sixty-seventh year, after a long illness. 
He was one of the best known surveyors in Lancashire. 
He served his articles in the cffice of Mr. Thomas Lamb, Bay 
Horse, near Lancaster, as also did his brother John (who suc- 
ceeded to the business of Sir Robert Rawlinson, C.E.) and 
Mr. Richard Myres, of the firm of Myres, Veevers & Myres, 
Preston. He was for some years agent for the Duke of 
Hamilton’s Lancashire estates, the Lancaster portion of which 
is now owned by Lord Ashton. He was engaged in several 
important arbitration cases on behalf of the Corporation of 
Lancaster, and was also an arbitrator in great demand under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act. In 1855 and in 1895 he took 
part in the re-assessments under the Vicar of Lancaster’s Tithe 
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Act. He was agent to several important estates in the district, 
the principal being that of Colonel Bird, J.P., D.L., of Crookhey, 
Lancaster. His surviving partner is Mr. if SE Roper, son of 
the late Alderman Roper, and brother of the present town 
clerk of Lancaster. 

AN anonymous donor has offered 500/. towards an art 
gallery for Bristol. 

A LADY, it is stated, has given 1,0co/. to the Cumnock Free 
Church congregation for the building of a new church, and on 
the .congregation making up a certain additional sum she 
promises 2,000/. more. 

THE health committee of the Birkenhead Town Council 
recommend the erection of a fourth ward of twelve beds at the 
Fever Hospital, Flaybrick Hill, on the same plan as those 
already built. The cost is estimated to be about 1,600/, 
exclusive of furnishing. 

A FIRE occurred at the mill of Messrs. Redmayne & Sons, 
cotton manufacturers, Preston, on Saturday. Despite the 
efforts of the fire brigade, the yarn warehouse, where the fire 
originated, and the winding department were completely 
gutted. The damage, which is estimated at between 3,0c0/. 
and 4,000/,, is covered by insurance. 

THE new swing bridge across Douglas Harbour, connect- 
ing the north and south quays, was on Saturday successfully 
swung for the first time. Hand-power was used, but eventually 

hydraulic machinery will be employed, and with ‘this machinery 
in use the bridge can be swung in thirty seconds. The bridge 
is the last link in the coast carriage drive from Laxey to Port 
Soderick, a distance of 13 miles. 


AN inquiry has been held at the Town. Hall, Withington, 
with reference to the proposed borrowing of 2 6500. py the 
Withington District Council for private street improvements, 
The clerk to the Council and the surveyor stated the case on 
behalf of the local authority. There was no opposition. 

AT the meeting of the Rugby Board of Guardians Mr 
Stannard complained of the lack of accommodation in the 
board-room, where upwards of sixty members sat in a space 
suitable only for about forty. He also complained that in the 
workhouse there was no provision made for old married couples 
who might have to go there. The Chairman said no demand 
had yet “been made by old couples for such quarters. On the 


proposition of the Rev. E. H. Owen, seconded by the chairman 
(Mr. W. H. W. Townsend), it was resolved to apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 4oo/, in | has been put in use. 


addition to the 1,400/. already authorised, for the erection of 
tramp wards at the workhouse. It was explained that the! 
reason a tender for an amount in excess of what it was 
originally decided to expend was accepted was because the 
tender referred to was much the lowest, and might have been 
withdrawn before the next meeting. 

THE Scotsman says :—The first installation of electric titi 
seen in an Edinburgh place of worship has been put down 
at the Palmerston Place United Presbyterian Church. The 
current is obtained from the town’s supply. There are 170 
incandescent lamps in the building, varying from 16 to 32 candle- 
power. Sixty-eight lights have been placed on the capitals of 
columns in the gallery, fifty-one in clusters of three in front of 
the gallery and twenty-six in short ceiling fittings under the 
gallery. ‘The switch-board in the corridor is divided up into 
eight circuits, in order to permit ef partial or full lighting. 

THE Lirmingham Post says:—A meeting to wind up the 
accounts in connection with the recent meeting in Birmingham 
of the Iron and Steel Institute took place, Sir Benjamin 
Hingley, M.P., presiding. The receipts towards the enter- 
tainment of the visitors amounted to 2,4172., and after paying ‘ 
all expenses there was a surplus of 406/. This it was decided 
to divide amongst thirteen different charitable institutions 
in Birmingham and the district, although there was an amend- 
ment that the money should be returned to the subscribers, 
pro rata. 

THE oil manufactory at Cleggswood, near Littleborough, 
belonging to Mr. James Butterworth, has been destroyed by 
fire. The damages are estimated at 2 ‘cool, The property was 
not insured. 

THE Midland Railway Company seek power to construct 
two breakwaters in Morecambe Bay for the purpose of forming 
a harbour, which is to be connected with the company’s railway 
system, 

THE proposed baths at Hull are estimated to cost 12,000/, 
for construction. 

THE Nelson Town Council are applying to the Local 
Government Board for a loan of 20,000/. for road and paving 
works. 

THE city surveyor of Canterbury has been commissioned to 
design the new buildings, at a cost not exceeding 10,000/., for 
the Beaney Bequest Council. 

THE new lighthouse erected on the Admiralty Pier, Dover, 
It was designed by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
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MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 


kind of Wal! and Floor Tiling, on application. 


obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed Agents, 
Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, go St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Patterns can also be seen and particulars 
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engineer to the Dover Harbour Board: The light replaces an 
old one. 

THE Rochdale Town Council are applying for a loan of 500/, 
for lighting their public library with electricity, which virtually 
will cost less than their gas bill. 

THE American Archeological School at Athens has 
requested the Greek Government to authorise it to under- 
take an extensive series of excavations on the site of the 
ancient city of Corinth. Its chief object at first will be to 
discover the ancient Agora. 

AT the present crisis it may be of interest to know how 
Canada, unaided by-a British bayonet ora British shilling, 
mobilised her volunteers, and in an incredibly short time 
crushed a rising of French half-breeds and Indians in her vast 
territory. That she would act with similar energy in the 
event of an unprovoked invasion of her soil by a foreign 
enemy is to be expected from her past history in 1775-1812. 
The story of the last revolt of Riel is told in Cassell’s “ Battles 
of the Nineteenth Century,” parts xi. and xii, by General 
Strange, who commanded a column during the campaign. 

THE Lords of the Admiralty have decided to proceed with 
the work of building new naval barracks at Chatham without 
further delay. The scheme, it is understood, provides not 
only for utilising the old convict prison buildings as far as 
possible, but also proposes to erect new barracks on an exten- 
sive scale. In order to make the barracks as complete and 
perfect as possible, the Admiralty have availed themselves of 
information compiled by representatives who have visited 
some of the best barracks in existence in this country. 
Several appointments in connection with the proposed works 
have been made, and the old prison Governor’s house is to be 
fitted up as a temporary office. 


Mr. THOMAS DINWIDDY, of Greenwich, was the architect 
for the Deptford Baths and Washhouses, the tenders for which 
were published last week among the few prominent works we 
selected under “ Tenders” for the past year. 

IT has been decided by the Clayton District Council to 
proceed with the construction of new sewage works for Cleck- 
heaton in the spring. The sewage scheme is expected to cost 
10,0007. to 12,0007, and Mr. John Waugh, C.E., of Bradford, 
has been appointed to prepare plans and estimates, and to act 
as consulting engineer in the matter. 

BLASTING operations on an extensive scale took place on 
Tuesday at the Cilgwyn Slate Quarry, near Carnarvon. Some 


80,000 tons of granite was displaced, a ton of gelatine explosive 
being used in the process. 

IN 1894 15,000 men were employed in the slate quarries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and they produced 461,673 tons of 
slates, amounting in value to 1,171,336/., of which total 940,553/. 
worth were used in this country. 


DIMINUTION OF RISKS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


THE following suggestions are offered by the American 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to people who are about 
to employ electric lighting :— 

1. Have your wiring done by responsible parties, and make 
contract subject to underwriters’ rules, Cheap work and 
dangerous work usually go hand in hand. 

2. Switch bases and cut-out blocks should be non- 
combustible (porcelain or glass). 

3. Incandescent lamps get hot; therefore, all inflammable 
material should be kept away from them. Many fires have 
been caused by inflammable goods being placed in contact 
with incandescent lamp globes and sockets. 

4. The use of flexible cord should be restricted to straight 
pendant drops, and should not be used in show windows. 

5. Wires should be supported on glass or porcelain, and 
never on wooded Cleats ; or else run in approved conduits. 

6. Wires should not approach each other nearer than’ 
8 inches in arc and 23 inches in incandescent lighting. 

7, Wires should not come into contact with metal pipes. 

8. Metal staples to fasten wires should not be used. 

9. Wires should not come into contact with other substances 
than their designed insulating supports. 

to. All joints and splices should be thoroughly soldered and 
carefully wrapped with tape. 

11. Wires should always be protected with tubes of glass or 
porcelain where passing through walls, partitions, timbers, &c. 
Soft rubber tube is especially dangerous. 

12. All combination fixtures, such as gas fixtures and electric 
lamps attached, should have approved insulating joints, The 
use of soft rubber or any material in such joints that will shrink 
or crack by variation of temperature is dangerous. 

13. Electric gas lighting and electric lights on the same 
fixture always increase the hazard of fire and should accord- 
ingly be avoided. 


THE “E.R. A.’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 
Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on. an entirely 
new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 
with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 

definition of detail. : 


ww For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH. Manager. 


Sa") FINCH’S 


“§CHOOL BOARD” — 


LAVATORY. 


TO STAND HARD WEAR AT LOW 
PRICES. cee 


These Lavatories are made in 
panges up to 20 if desired. The 
tops.are. Slate,» Basins strong 
Whiteware, and the Valve and 
Waste are self-closing. 


WRITE . FOR PRICES. 


B. FINGH & CO. 


Manufacturing Sanitary 


Engineers, 
= BELVEDERE ROAD, 
LAMBETH. (2} 
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14. An electric are light gives off sparks and embers. All 
arc lamps in vicinity of inflammable material should have wire 
nets surrounding the globe, and such spark arresters reaching 
from globe to body of lamp as will, prevent the escape of 
sparks, melted copper and particles of carbon. 

15. Arc-light wires should never be concealed. 

16. Current from street railway wires should never be used 
for lighting or power in any building, as it is extremely 
dangerous. 

17. When possible the current should be shut off by a switch 
where the wires enter the building when the lights or power are 
not in use. 

18. Remember that “ resistance boxes,” “ regulators,” “ con- 
trollers,” “rheostats,’ “reducers” and all such things are 
sources of heat and should be treated like stoves. Any resist- 
ance introduced in an electric circuit transforms electric energy 
into heat. Electric heaters are constructed on this principle. 
Do not use wooden cases for these stoves, nor mount them on 


woodwork. 


SETTLEMENTS IN CHICAGO. 


THE recent condemnation of a seven-storey building on West 
Jackson Street, Chicago, on account of the dangerous condition 
in which it now is from gradual settling, is the occasion of the 
following comments from Wm. Sooy Smith, one of the leading 
civil engineers of the West, on Chicago “sky-scrapers.” He 
says, according to the JZe¢al Worker, unless their foundations 
are strengthened a number of these buildings wili “eventually 
become wrecks.” That ‘the material underlying the surface 


is clay, varying in consistency from firm to very soft at | 


different points and different depths, these variations occurring 
often within the area covered bya single building. Its sustain- 
ing power during a short period of time, as determined by 
many tests that I have made, with actual loads, is 2,500 lbs. 
to 4,000 lbs. per square foot. It is the common practice of 
Chicago architects to load the soil at the rate of 3,000 Ibs. per 
square foot. . Experience with heavy buildings shows that the 
initial settlement continues even where the pressure does not 
exceed the limits stated. Experience shows also that while initial 
settlements under a given load may be uniform throughout the 
area covered by a building, the progressive ones may so differ 
eventually as to cause demoralisation to the structure.” 

Levels carefully taken on the Chicago Board of Trade 


building at short intervals during six years show that the 
average settlement was at the rate of 3-16 inch per month. 
The maximum total settlement was 16 inches, and the minimum 
84 inches. The difference, 7} inches, causes serious cracks 
and demoralisation of the building, necessitating the repairs 
which have recently been made. The same difficulty is 
apparent in many of the tall, heavy buildings of Chicago, and 
at their present rate of settlement many of them, if their 
foundations are not strengthened will, within a few years, be 
like the Government building—total wrecks. 


BUILDING IN YORKSHIRE. 


ACCORDING to the Leeds Mercury there have been no large 
undertakings in the building trade during the year in Bradford, 
and only a moderate amount of business has been doing. 
Towards the close of the year, however, there has been an 
improvement. Tenders for new railway goods depdts at 
Adolphus Street and City Road, representing work to the value 
of close on 40,coo/, have been let, and the prospect for 1896 is 
encouraging. The report of the building committee of the 
Bradford Corporation shows that for the municipal year the 
number of plans deposited and approved were as follows :— 


; 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 
Deposited . e - 865 665 546 584 494 - 494 
Approved . < 507 410 355 420 288 317 


Number of dwelling-houses and other buildings included in 
the 317 plans approved during the past year, as compared with 
the five previous years :— 


1890 1891. 1892. 1893. 894. 1895: 
Dwelling-houses . 1,265 869 583 1,036 535 532 
Warehouses and Mills 20 22 25 20 28 I5 
Churches and Schools . 4 2 6 3 ° 6 
Sundry Buildings . op ABIL 378 455 437 445 346 
New Streets . 3 ~ 35 21 38 35 19 27 


Quarrymen have been fairly well employed, and a large 
quantity of stone has been sent to various parts of the country. 
Prices have varied little, except in ‘ outsides,’ which have 
gone up 2s. per rood. Current rates are as follows :—Self- 
faced flags, 2 inch, 2s, 2d.; 24 inch, 2s. 8d.; and 3 inch, 
35. 3. per super yard. Tooled flags, 2 inch, 3s.; 2$ inch, 
3s. 82 ; and 3.inch, 3s. 9@. per super yard. Wallstones— 
Outsides, 42s. per rood, an advance of 2s. as compared with 
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ALFRED UNDERWOOD & SO. 


General Contractors for Granite, Marble, Stone, Wood and 
Metal Work. Ecclesiastical and Architectural Figure and 
Ornamental Sculptors, Modellers, Mosaicists, Carvers, 
Masons, &c. EE 
Reredoses, Sedilias, Pulpits, Prayer Desks, Stalls, Screens, 
Seating, Fonts, Inlaid Marbles, Tablets, Brasses, Archi- 
tectural Carvings in Marble, Stone, Wood, Brick, or 
Cement, Glass, Marble and Tiled Mosaics. Memorial and 
other Stained Glass Windows. Constructive and Decorative 
Marble Fittings, Tiling, Chimney Pieces Monuments, &c. 


MANAGING 


PARTNER, 
__ ALFRED UNDERWOOD, 


Formerly principal Sculptor, &c., of the late Firm of 
J. UNDERWOOD & Sons, 
Established in consecutive partnerships over halt a 
century. 
Lonpon Stupios anp Works :— 


29 EDGWARE ROAD, HYDE PARK, W. 


Lip 


IK 
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G. WRIGHT & CO. 

Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gateg, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 
“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


OPEN FIRE-PLAOE 


MANCHESTER STOVE 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 
or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue, 


T; 
tity 


ATA: 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


< 
SNS v/ A SESTIONOEC ERD 
ei 7 HORUINS eaten MALE 


E. H. SHORLAND & BRO., 
WARMING & YENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


Contractors to Her ieee £4 Government, the Bank of 
E , &O., &C. 


Drake Street Works, Stretford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 
Shoriand’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 
every Design. 
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twelve months ago; ashlar, 1s 6@. to Is. 9@. per cubic foot ; 
and bricks, 22s 6d. to 25s. per thousand. 

The building trade in Halifax has been unusually active 
during the year, but in several instances the work has been 
furnished by old contracts, some of which are just about com- 
pietion, amongst these being the markets, the infirmary, and 
the technical school. At present builders and joiners are very 
busy. There are yet numerous undertakings in hand, and 
others will no doubt crop up, though the big jobs are being 
brought to completion. 
during 1895, and the empties do not exceed the ordinary 
number. Those who are best able to form an opinion say that 
it is many years since there was so little poverty in the town. 
In the experience of a large majority of the people of the town 
the year has been a fairly prosperous one. 

The building trade in Wakefield has been very brisk. 
Several landowners have thrown portions of their estates into 
the market for building land, and several new streets have been 
laid out, and are gradually becoming lined with villas, middle- 
class houses and comfortable cottages. Sir Lionel Pilkington, 
of Chevey Park, has laid out a portion of his estate near 
Sandal Castle as villa sites, and a few good houses have already 
been erected, and others are now being constructed. A portion 
of Lord Grantley’s estate has also been laid out as building sites, 
and so also has the land on Primton’s Hill belonging to Mr. 
Joseph Marsland, who has recently removed from Wakefield to 
Blackpool. In recent years Mr. Robert Sheard has raised a 
little colony of houses near Sandal, Station ; he has just com- 
pleted a lot of forty-eight, and the Sandal Council have 
approved of his plans for a lot of seventy-five. The Wake- 
field Industrial Society, Limited, have purchased what was 
known as the Pinderfields Recreation Ground, near the borough 
market, from the late Dr. Crowther’s trustees. Streets have been 
laid out, a row of nine houses is just approaching completion, and 
there is sufficient land for 30 more. The Thornes Industrial 
Society have purchased a portion of the late Mr. T. Foljambe’s 
estate at Thornes, streets have been formed, and the towns 
water laid on, andthe Society are now selling the land in 
small lots. One of the plots has been secured by the Thornes 
Working Men’s Club, who, it is said, are about to erect a new 
and more commodious club. The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company are engaged in constructing plant works at 
Belle Vue; the School Board have just commenced the 
erection of a Board school to cost 12,000/. in Ings Road, and 
the Board of Guardians have submitted plans to the Local 


Some 280 houses have been erected | 


Government Board for a new infirmary at the workhouse to 
cost about 25,000/, The erection of the extensive block of 
offices for the West Riding County Council is making steady 
progress. One wing is approaching completion by the masons, 
and presents a most imposing appearance. It is said that a 
Bradford firm are about to erect a steam laundry in Wakefield. 
and if there is no further increase in the price of building material 
and labour next spring will witness a brisk trade in building, 
No. doubt the recent advance in prices of timber, slates, tiles. 
hardware, &c., has deterred many persons from building. 
Money, however, is now cheap and plentiful, and it is far 
easier to secure a mortgage at 4 per cent. to-day than it was to 
negotiate an advance at 5 per cent. a few years ago. 


BLENHEIM PALACE AND ESTATES. 


So many misstatements have appeared in the public press with 
reference to Blenheim Palace, its condition, and the outlay 
made upon it during the ten years from 1883 to 1893, and the 
sources from which such outlay has been provided, that the 
Duke of Marlborough has caused an investigation to be made 
into the accounts by a chartered public accountant, who 
reports to His Grace that the sale of the Sunderland library, 
and such of the Blenheim pictures, enamels and china as were 
sold, produced the sum of 316,746/. 19s. In the events which 
happened the late Duke of Marlborough was entitled to the 
income of this sum as tenant for life under the Blenheim 
settlement, but the present Duke of Marlborough became 
absolutely entitled to the whole of the capital upon attaining 
the age of twenty-one. This sum was expended by the trustees, 
under the authority of orders of the Land Commissioners and 
the Court of Chancery, in the following manner :—There was 
laid out upon the erection and improvement of existing farm 
buildings and other houses and land passing under the settle- 
ment the sum of 78,978. 195. 4d. Freehold and other pro- 
perties were purchased in the City of London—and now form 
part of the Duke of Marlborough’s estate—at a cost of 
152,312/. 15s. 2d. The portions of the late Duke’s sisters 
which were charged on the estates, and had to be raised and 
paid, absorbed 22,666/. 13s 4d. There was laid out upon 
Blenheim Palace itself and upon the gardens, under the provi- 
sions of the Limited Owners’ Residence Acts, the sum of 
35,4422. 15s. 9¢@. Such outlay included the construction of new 
oak windows throughout the building, the renewing of the 
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lead to the roof of the palace, the laying of parquetry in the 
different rooms of the palace, the construction of fire mains 
and appliances, the improvement of many of the rooms within 
the palace, the alterations and improvements in the porters’ 
lodges and gateways, the erection of a new house for the 
gardener, the provision of new hot-water apparatus and boilers 
in the palace, the provision of the whole of the greenhouses and 
forcing-houses in the gardens, the entire reconstruction of the 
estate offices, the reconstruction of the whole of the locks within 
the palace and park, the reconstruction of the stables, of the 
palace gas works, of the roads round the palace itself, of the 
supply of entirely new grates and chimneypieces in the recep- 
tion-rooms of the palace, the reconstruction of the engine- house 
and the engineer’s cottage, the provision of new elevators 
within the palace, the entire renewal of all the fittings in the 
chapel, the provision of new fences round all the lodges and 
the reconstruction of the clock tower. The entire installation 
of the electric light for the palace was, by an order of the 
Court of Chancery, dated October 31, 1888, handed over by 
the late duke to the trustees in exchange for certain heirloom 
furniture which the late duke acquired for his own private 
property under the provisions of the order. Thus the whole of 
the improvements, both to the palace and the gardens, and to 
all the buildings and other portions of the settled estate were, 
as a fact, paid for out of moneys the property of the present 
Duke of Marlborough, and from no other source whatever, 


THE SIMPLON TUNNEL. 


THE Berne correspondent of the Zzmes writes :—The project 
of a railway tunnel under the Simplon has occupied the atten- 
tion of engineers and experts for the last thirty-five years. The 
scheme has been delayed by the piercing of the Alps at the 
Mont Cenis and the St. Gothard, but its accomplishment now 
seems assured. An agreement to this effect was signed between 
Switzerland and Italy on November 25 last; the necessary 
subventions are guaranteed on both sides ; and a definite offer 
from a syndicate of contractors of the highest renown to con- 
struct the tunnel for a fixed sum will facilitate the contribution 
of 40,000,000 francs, which must be furnished by private 
capital. 

The tunnel, which will pass under the massif of Monte 
Leone between Brigue (Switzerland) and Isella (Italy), will be 


19,731 métres long, and its highest point in the interior 705 
métres 20 centimétres above the sea-level, with a downward 
slope in both directions of 1 métre in every 50 towards 
Brigue, and 1 in 143 towards Isella. The principal difficulty 
in piercing the tunnel will consist in the very high tempera- 
ture—so deg centigrade—in that part of the route which lies 
deepest under the mountain, and therefore the authors of the 
project have adopted a new system in piercing it which is very 
ingenious. The mountain will be tunnelled by two parallel 
passages at a distance of 17 métres from each other. The first 
tunnel will be completely finished so as to admita single line 
of rails of the normal gauge ; the second tunnel will serve as a 
gallery, and will only be completed so as to admit the double 
line some years after the completion of the first. This gallery, 
with its transverse galleries connecting it at every 200 métres 
with tunnel No. 1, will serve for ventilation, the arrival of 
ballast trains and other working material, for conducting 
water at high pressure, and laying down _ electricity 
for lighting purposes. The transverse galleries will be closed 
by doors, but the two advanced transverse galleries which 
are nearest the workings, when the piercing of the rock is being 
pushed forward, will be left open. These doors will prevent 
the current of air from passing through the earlier passages 
and secure a good ventilation at the actual spot where the 
workings are furthest advanced. This draught will then pass 
through the two advanced transverse galleries and will return 
by tunnel No. 1. While one of these cross galleries is being 
pierced, of course there can be no current of air through it ; in 
this case the air will be forced in by means of injectors. The 
temperature, already lowered by the fresh air trom the ven- 
tilators, will further be cooled by jets of cold water spray. 
After each case of blasting the désrzs will be cleared away by 
hydraulic force, and the Brandt perforators used to pierce the 
rock will also be worked by the same power. The geological 
formation of the mountain is favourable to the work, as gneiss 
will chiefly be met with. The motive force will be supplied at 
Brigue by the Rhone and at Isella by the Diveria or the 
Cairasca. <A boring of 700 métres at Bérisal above the tunnel 
will serve for the passage of the water of the Steinenbach, 
which will supply hydraulic force by its own natural pressure. 
As regards the workmen, great precautions will be taken to 
insure their sanitary well-being. They will each receive a 
special kind of clothing to be put on before entering the tunnel. 
On leaving they will come out into a covered building, where 
they will be compelled to change their clothes and take a warm 
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bath before passing into the cold mountain air, With careful 
medical inspection, good constitutions, and an ample diet it is 
hoped and expected-that they will not suffer from their 
cyclopean toils. In fact, from both atechnical and a sanitary 
point of view every precaution will be taken to meet any 
obstacles that may arise. This is guaranteed in the report of 
the experts named by the Federal Council—Messrs, Francis 
Fox, C. J. Wagner, and G. Colombo, The enterprise is being 
carried forward by the firms Brandt, Brandan & Co., of 
Hamburg, famous for the piercing of the Suram tunnel in the 
Caucasus ; Messrs. Locher, whose name is connected with the 
construction of the Mont Pilatus railway ; and Messrs. Sulzer 
Brothers, of Winterthur, the well-known constructors of 
machinery. The contractors guarantee the necessary installa- 
tions, the completion of the first tunnel and the gallery for the 
fixed sum of 54,500,000 francs, and the completion of the 
gallery by turning it into the second tunnel with a permanent 
way for an additional 15,000,0co francs. From the time the 
traffic begins ventilators will be used to renew the air of the 
tunnel and to reduce the quantity of carbonic acid caused by 
the locomotives. Each train after passing through will close 
automatically the door of the tunnel, and air will be driven 
into the same by suitable side passages. The need of ventila- 
tion from tunnel No. 2 will, of course, have ceased. 

The advantages of the Simplon as an international route 
consist not only in the reduction of distance between Calais 
and Milan, but especially in the conditions of level, which are 
much more favourable than in the Mont Cenis and the 
St. Gothard. The culminating point in the three tunnels is 
stated thus, :— 


Metres. 
Mont Cenis . ® e e . e 1,294 ‘7° = 
St. Gothard . : 3 ' » 1,154°60 
Simplon : : : , c : 705 ‘20 


Thus the augmentation in the speed of trains at this point 
will be very considerable, but, as the construction of the 
Simplon will entail certain alterations in sections of the Swiss 
railway system, it is impossible to state at the present moment 
what the economy in time will be. An important question, 
that of the fortification of the great tunnel, has not yet been 
settled in the War Departments of the respective countries. 
Probably, as far as Switzerland is concerned, a fort will be con- 
structed at the Brigue entrance ; and, moreover, the line of the 
Simplon follows the Rhone Valley, which is already strongly 
fortified at both ends—at the Furka Pass and at St. Maurice. 
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THE PROPOSED WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


AN address was delivered in Glasgow on December 24 by 
Cardinal Vaughan, in the course of which there was reference 
to the contemplated cathedral in Westminster, 

The Cardinal said the site of the cathedral was the most 
opportune, most favourable of any site that could be selected 
for a great Metropolitan church in the capital of the universe 
of the British Empire. Within a small circle in Westminster 
could be found the two Royal palaces, the Government offices, 
the Houses of, Parliament, Westminster Abbey, in which the 
sovereign of England was crowned, the place to which all the 
business of the British Empire must always come, all that was 
imperial, Therefore Westminster Cathedral would be placed 
in the midst of all the greatest buildings which had to do with 
the great interests of England and of the empire. While they 
had got the site, they had not got the money to build the 
cathedral, and there was 20,000/. of debt still upon the land. 
The great cathedrals of the Middle Ages, on which every one 
looked with admiration, were built with a multitude of sacrifices 
made by the clergy and by the faithful and true of many 
generations. Thus, when York Minster was in course of erec- 
tion, collections were made not merely in the diocese of York, 
but in the province. Being a Metropolitan cathedral, it was 
considered a provincial work. There were letters extant telling 
collectors to go into every town and village in the province ; 
some were even sent to the southern province of Canterbury. 
This suggested to him that the cathedral of Westminster would 
be built not merely with the offerings of the province of 
Westminster but of neighbouring arch-dioceses and of a 
flourishing province north of the Tweed. In the old days 
laymen would sometimes contract to give all the stone required 
in the building of a cathedral; others would give the timbers 
for the roof, others would build the chapel, others the sanctuary, 
and so forth. They would take their part in the material 
building, and multitudes used to be seen dragging great stones 
and heavy pieces of timber from distant parishes to the site of 
the cathedral, so as to contribute by their labour as well as by 
their gifts to the building of the great church of the diocese. 
It was the most common thing for people of wealth, when they 
made their wills, not to forget the cathedral church, but to 
leave money for the building of the great fane in which the 
bishop’s chair was to be placed. These were noble examples 
of their ancestors ; no doubt they would be followed by those 
who looked back into the past and tried to rival the virtues 
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of those days by. their own. Westminster Cathedral | built for the comparatively insignificant sum of 139,000/. or 


was not going to be a Gothic church, A great many 
persons were sorry for this, because they believed that a 
Gothic church was the most beautiful kind of church 
that could be erected. He was not guing to say a word 
against the beauty or proportions of a Gothic church, only to 
say that in the present case such a church would be too costly. 
The style which had been adopted was Christian Byzahtine, the 
style which rose in the fourth century at Constantinople. It 
was a pure Christian style. When Constantine had built the 
basilicas in Rome and turned what might be called the law 
courts into churches they transferred their power to Constan- 
tinople, and the Emperor Justinian wished to build churches 
there which should be more glorious, more splendid, than those 
of ancient Rome, and they invented this style, the rudiments 
of which were partly Greek, partly Syrian. Therefore there 
was nothing Pagan about the style. First of all it had been 
felt that it would be an imprudence in the present day to 
attempt to compete with Westminster Abbey, which was close 
by. 1t would imply the collecting and the spending of nearly a 
million of money to rival and to surpass the Abbey, and to 
build a church in that particular style that should always be 
held as inferior in all respects to the ancient Abbey would be 
te court a criticism which the wisest would be well to avoid. 
There, however, was a still better reason perhaps. These were 
days of economy. There was not much cash. People were all 
strained in means. They had calls made upon tnem in all 
directions, calls they'must all listen to. Byzantine lent itself 
to the most economical arrangement, because whereas in 
the Gothic the builder must as he put up the structure put in 
the carved and mullioned windows, and put in a quantity of 
carved stone tracery and so forth, in the Byzantine style 
nothing of the sort was required, as the genesis or the 
characteristic of the style was to build the shell with perfect 
plainness and simplicity, to get great space and perfect lines, 
but to build the shell of strong and common materials. Then 
if beauty, wealth and splendour were to be given to the church 
within, this could be got by applying to the walls as was done 
of old plaques of marble of various colours and values, marbles, 
mosaics and other adornments which could be added as time 
went on—so that by adopting the Byzantine style they would 
get the whole of the space covered in with four saucer- 
shaped domes, as they were called, above an enormous 
nave, larger than any nave of any church in Great Britain. 
All the space would be covered, and the cathedral would be 


140,000/. This would place them in the enjoyment of their 
cathedral. It would then be for the centuries that were to 
come, centuries when Catholics would be more numerous and 
wealthy than now, to add to the walls that beauty and 
splendour which might make the church of Westminster the 
richest, the most beautiful and the most sumptuous of any 
cathedral'in England—more beautiful and richer in warmth of 
colour than York or Canterbury, or any other cathedral in the 
land. That was for future generations. They were building 
not for the present time, but for the future. 
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[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal iy 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37. Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating io 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


24565. Cadwalladr Hugh Jones, for “Improvements in 
fasteners for windows and the like.” 

24579. John Dawson Cook, for “ Improvements in the con- 
struction of gulleys.” 

24580. Charles Henry Maleham, for “Improvements in the 
lock mechanism of firearms.” 

24585. Wilhelm Schmitt and Eduard Kauert, for “ Improve- 
ments in the roofing and external covering of buildings,” 

24601. James Butterworth and Herbert Clementson, for 
‘‘ Improvements in means for operating sliding window sashes.” 

24608. Samuel Benjamin Goslin, for “ Fire-backs for stoves, 
ranges, boilers, or heating apparatus.” 

24609 Charles Denton Abel, for “ Multiple lift-valves.” 

24628. Francis Gustav Groenert, for “ An improved draught 
and weather-excluder.” 

24674. Frederick Bligh Bond, for “Improved fireproof 
flooring, roofing, beams, bressummers and the like.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
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Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, ; 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 
So Se 


[2xtract from a lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
I. Roger Smith, F.R1ILB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893.] 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. Inthe course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional] 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
In books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
ee numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Sorwarded to the office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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For Two Lines and under (eight words totheline) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . . . ° - © 6 6 
For Quarter Page ., ° ° ° ° » 216 0 
For Half Page . . : ° . ° » 410 © 
For a page . . ‘ . ° - » § 8 6 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . ° ° a: ee 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates, 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125, per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A, GILBERT Woop, 
175 Strand, London, W.C, 


| 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


EDZELL.—Feb. 15.—Plans are invited for a Public Hall to 
be erected at Edzell, and to be known as “ The Inglis Memorial 
Hall.”. Mr. John Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. The Total Cost 
must not exceed 2,500/., and the Author of the Plan selected 
will have the carrying out of the Work, 

HINDLEY.—Jan. 24.—Plans and Designs, &c., for New 
Club Premises. A Premium of 1o/, will be given to the Person 
whose Design may be selected by the Directors as the best, 
and 5/. to the second in merit. Mr. F. E. Sharples, Secretary, 
96 Derby Terrace, Hindley. 

LOWESTOFT.—Jan. 30.—The Technical Committee invite 
Designs from Architects practising in the County of Suffolk for 
a Technical School for about 350 Students. The Architect 
whose Design is accepted will be appointed Architect of the 
Works if carried out. Mr. R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk. 
Payment of a Deposit required of tos. 6¢., which will be 
returned to dona-fide Competitors. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—Feb. 8.—The Council of the Golf 
Club invite Plans and Designs for a New Club House, to be 
erected at a Cost of 7,000/. Three Premiums of 20/, 15/. and 
1o/. will be given. Mr. Charles Heathcote, Architect, Man- 
chester, has been appointed Assessor. The Hon. Secretary, 
Golf Club, St. Annes-on-Sea 

SHARDLOW.—Jan. 31.—The Guardians invite Plans, Speci- 
fication and Estimate for a New Detached Infirmary in the 
Garden adjoining the Workhouse at Shardlow, to provide 
Accommodation for Seventy Patients and Two Nurses. A 
Premium of 20/.for the Best Plan, and a Premium of 10/7. for 
the second in merit. Mr. J. W. Newbold, Clerk, Becket Street, 
Derby. 

WALSALL.—Feb, 15.—Competitive Schemes for a Complete 
System of Sewerage and Sewage-disposal Works are invited 
for the Parishes of Pelsall and Rushall. Premiums of 30/. and 
154, are offered. Mr. A. H. Lewis, Clerk, 1 Leicester Street, 
Walsall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE —Jan. 27.—For Additions to Police-station. 
The County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. 

APPERLEY BRIDGE.—Jan. 31.—For Building Mill and 
Engine and Boiler Houses. Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, Archi- 
tects, Leeds. 

BARNSLEY,—Jan. 18 —For Building Six Houses. Messrs. 
Hemsoll & Paterson, Architects, 18 Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 

BECKENHAM.—Jan. 20.—Retaining Wall. John A. Angell, 
Beckenham. 

BLACKPOOL.—Jan. 28.—For New Passenger Station. 
Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb, 1.—For Building Shops, &c, at 
Market for the Corporation. Mr. C. Brownridge, Borough 
Surveyor. 

BLACKPOOL.—Jan. 18.—For Building Shops and Houses, 
Mr. Nuttall, Clifton Street, Blackpool. 

BODMIN.—Jan 24.—For Alterations and Additions to 
County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. J. Jenkins, Architect, 
Bodmin. 

BRADFORD.—Jan, 18 —For Building Houses, Stabling, &c. 
Mr. Gamble, Architect, Market Street, Bradford. 

BUCKINGHAM.—Feb. 3.—For Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, &c., the Erection of Engine- 
house, and Provision of Engines and Pumping Machinery in 
Duplicate. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, C.E, Grosvenor 
Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

CAMBERLEY.—Jan. 18.—For, Laying Sewer. Mr. W. S. 
Hodgsor, Engineer, Council Offices, High Street, Camberley. 

CyNwyp.—Jan. 31.—For Building Methodist Chapel. Mr. 
Robert Davies, Porth-y-dwr, Cynwyd. 

DARENTH.—Feb. 3.—For Re-flooring (Concrete) and Re- 
fitting Bath-rooms and Lavatories at Asylum. Messrs. A. & 
C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DEPTFORD.—Jan. 22,—For Paving the Footways of Waller 
Road with Tooled York Stone and Norwegian Granite Kerbs, 


The 


Paving the Channels and Making-up the Roadways. Mr, y: 
Spencer, Local Board Offices, Greenwich. 
DUBLIN.—Jan. 22—For Building Dispensary, &c. - Mr. 


Mitchell, Architect, 5 Leinster Street, Dublin. 

East FINCHLEY.—Jan. 27.—For Erection of a Roman 
Catholic Chapel at St. Pancras Cemetery. Messrs. Segrave, 
Browett & Taylor, 117 Holborn, W.C. 

GILFACH GOCH.—Jan. 18.—For Building Hotel. Mr. P. J. 
Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. , 

GLascow. —Jan. 18,.— For Building Refuse Despatch 
Works.; Mr. D. McColl, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street, 
Glasgow, t : ' 
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- GREENWICH. —Jan. 22.—For the Supply and Delivery of | 
2,000 Feet run of 6-inch by 12-inch and 1,000 Feet run of 12-inch 
by, 8-inch Guernsey Granite Kerb. Mr. J. Spencer, ; Local 
‘Board Offices, Greenwich. 
HIAVERHILL.—Jan. 18.—For Building Pumping Station, 
\Cottage, &c., and Construction of Covered Reservoir, Settling 
Tanks, &c. Mr. Thomas Cockrill, Surveyor, Town ‘Hall, 
Haverhill, Suffolk. 


HHOMERTON.—Jan. 22.—For Additional Pavilion at In- 
firmary. Mr. J. Owen Perry, Clerk to the Guardians, Homerton, 

HORNSEY.—Jan. 20.—For Widening Paving, Kerbing, 
Channelling, Metalling and Improving a portion of Archway 
Road. ~ Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, C.E., Southwood Lane, High- 
gate, N. 

HorsHam.—Jan. 18.—For Building Malthouse, &c. 
Burstow, Architect, North Street, Horsham, 

HvuLu.—Jan. 17.—For Building Semi-Detached Villas. 
Messrs. Welsted & Easton, Hull. 

IpswicH.—Feb. 4—For Construction of Sewage Ejector 
Chambers. Mr. E..Buckham, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

' LANCASTER —Jan. 18.—Alterations to Schools, Je 
Parkinson, Architect, 67 Church Stceet, Lancaster. 

LANCASTER.—Jan. 21 —For Cottage at Slaughter-house. 
The Borough Surveyor. 

LANGPORT.—Jan. 18.—For Construction of 5,900 Feet of 
Stoneware’ Pipe Sewers, Syphon, Storm Overflow, Manholes, 
Irrigation and Screening: Chambers, and Laying-out of Sewage 
Farm,. Mr. Edward I. Louch, Somerton. 

LEEK.—Jan. 20.—For Building Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. 
, T. Brealey, Architect, Piccadilly Buildings, Henley, Staffs. 

LLANELLY.—Jan. 25.—For Furnishing New Town Hall. 
Mr. W. Griffiths, F.S.I., Falcon Buildings, Llanelly. 


~ MANCHESTER.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of About 4,400 
Yards of Sewers. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


NORTH WOOLWICH.—Jan. 21.—For Alterations to River 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Wall Embankment and Fence, Royal Victoria Gardens. Mr. 
H. De la Hooke, L.C.C. Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
PERTH, Jan. 18.—For Building Free Library. Messrs, 


Campbell, Douglas & Morrison, Architects, 266 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 


- PORTSMOUTH. “lane 21. eeBor Building Board Schoal fr 
1,884 Children. Messrs. Rake & Cogwell, Architects, Pru- 
dential Buildings, Landport. 

, *ROMSEY,—Jan. 22.—For Erection of Factory ‘Buildings. 
Mr. James Jenvey, Surveyor, Market Place, Romsey. 

ROTHERHITHE.—Jan. 20.—For Supply of 250 Calan 
Iron Dust Pails. Mr. J. J. Stokes, Vestry Olicos Lower Road, 
Rotherhithe. — oe hy 

ROTHERHITHE —Jan. 20 —For Pulling- ce av Building 
Gable End Wall.’ Mr. J. J.’ Stokes, Vestry Offices, Lower 
‘Road, Rotherhithe. ' 


. SANDGATE —Jan. 20.—For. Construction “ 1,530 Yards of 
Sewerage with Junctions, House Connections, Manholes, 
Lampholes, Flushing Tank. Mz. A. Robert Bowles; A M/1.C.E.} 
Sandgate. 

SHOREDITCH —Jan. 20.—For Erection of Engine- house, 
Offices and Dust Destructor.. “Messrs. Kincaid, Waller & 
Manville, 29 Great George Street, S.W. 

SHOREDITE <<a. 29.—For Erection of Nurses’ Block, &c, 
at Infirmary, Mr. F..J. Smith, F.R.1.BA, 17B Great George 
Street, S.W. yeas 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb, 4—For. Additions to Public baths. 
Mr. Bennett, Borough Surveyor. . 


STOKE NEWINGTON:—Jan. 25.—For Excavating, pte fen hs 
and Laying-on Concrete 2,350 Square Yards of Guernsey 
Granite Pitching, and. 185 Yards ot Creosoted Yellow Deal. 
Mr. S. E. Burgess, A.M.I.C.E,,.Vestry Office, Church Singh, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Feb. 
Works for One, Two and Three Years. 
ALM.1.C.E.,- “Vestry Offices, 126 Church Street, 
Newington, N. 

STYAL.—Jan. 23.—For Erection of Cottage Homes, Work- 
shop, Hospitals and Schools. Mr. J. B. Broadbent, 1 Princess 
Street, Manchester. 

TorQuay.—Jan. 27.—For Building Board School at Upton. 
Mr. Richards, Architect, 3 Park Crescent, Torquay. 

TOTNES.—Jan, 17.—For Building Eight Cottages at 
Buckfast. Mr. C. G. S. Acock, Architect, Totnes. 

TOTTENHAM.—Jan. 20.—For Supplying and Laying 21-inch 
Cast-iron Pipes at Sewage Farm. Mr, P. E. Murphy, 7iz 
A Road, ‘Tottenham. 


1.—For Execution of Paving 
Mr. O. E. Burgess, 
Stoke 


THE 


\! PATENT 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


S89 


i m ie i ii 
HAA cenit | 


al HA il 
, Al HA 


LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLICHTS & SASH OPENERS, | 


&c., to suit ull requirements, vis. details of work and price, to work by means of the 
Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord, 


i SPECIALTIES — 
Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks 


ij and other Metal Work, &c., &c. 


LOW PRICES. 


i 
ee 


Door Springs, Fanlight 


ij Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, 
Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
- /Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and EYE for 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


l 
: 

[|| Largest and most com-|! 
Hil prehensive Stocks. 


rd 
. 
ae 
~ Pen! as 


New and Improved 


ano 


Patterns. 


one or both sides. 


== y 


—D 


PANIC EXIT BOLTS, ! 
APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.  %X°,J%.,,Solid 
Bolt, « 
THE “XIT ” THE “EXODUS,” tics 
fT os see] ROBT. ADAMS’ PATENT. | ARTHURW. rnd Me Pare: Bilt Proot, 
and ‘Strong. 
ROBT. ADAMS, Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.B, [ 7slegrms.c overt 


Jan. 17, 1896.] 
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TOTTENHAM.—Jan. 21.—For Making-up Various Roads, 
Mr. P. E. Murphy, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Jan. 21.—For Erection of Schools. Mr. 
W. A. Longmore, F.R.1.B.A., 7 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Jan. 24.—For Making-up Eastfield Road. 
Mr. G. W. Holmes, A.M.1.C.E., Town Hall, Walthamstow. 


WANDSWORTH.—Jan. 21.—For Execution of Works and 
Supply of Materials for One, Two, or Three Years. Mr. 
Henry Geo. Hills, East Hill, Wandsworth. 

West HAM.—Jan. 28 —For Making-up and Paving various 
Streets. Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford. 

WIGAN.—Jan. 20.—For Dynamo and Boiler-houses, &c. 
The Town Clerk, Wigan. 

WINDERMERE.—Jan. 24 —Stables and Cottage. Mr. Robert 


te BANGOR. 
For Alterations at Workhouse, for the Bangor and nererene 


Union, Mr. RICHARD DAVIS, Architect. 
E. Jones, Dolydd_  . ; : : : i LT ods tot 8 
R. & J. Williams . ; : . - [100 = Gt O 
W. Jones . ; : . : . 1,119 0 oO 
W. O. Daniel ‘ . 5 an TecOOm OCs O 
W. Parry, Caelleppa_ : 2 938 oO o 
Jones & WILLIAMS, Hirael (accepted) . 4, 4955, 0} 0 


BARNSLEY. 


For Construction of Drainage Works to Workhouse, Barnsley. 
Mr. G. Moxon, Surveyor, Central Chambers, Barnsley. 


Walker, Architect, Windermere. 


Woop GREEN —Jan, 31.—For Erection of a Band Stand 
Mr. C. J. Gunyon, A.M.I.C.E., Town 


in Recreation Grounds, 
Hall, Wood Green, N 


YSTALYFERA.—Jan. 28 —For Alterations to Schools, 
Williams, Architect, 44 Brynawel Terrace, Swansea. 

YATTON.—Jan. 21.—For Erection of Station Buildings. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, Secretary, Paddington Station, W. 


TENDERS. 


AUDLEY, 
For Primitive Methodist Church, Audley. 


Architect, Joint Stock Bank Chambers, 77 King Street, 


Manchester. 
Bennett, Burslem . 
Cook, Woolstanton 
Jack, Wednesfield : : 
Wilton, West Brampton . ‘ 
Foster, Longport ‘ 
Cartledge, Tunstall . 
Brayford, Tunstall . 
Bagnall, Fenton : 
D. Mappock, Audley (accepted ) 


Mr. 


H. Hinchliffe, Barnsley : ; ¢ : “8725 @) Ke 
Mellor & Moorhouse, Barnsley . : : 725m On O 
J. Medley & Son, Barnsley. « -075..4:0,..0 
J. Coates, Barnsley - . 067.,0,0 
J. Brook, Huddersfield - ; : 4 LO1Gn1O.. 6 
Duncan & Jones, Barnsley . : 5 ° 759012 6 
J. Bycraft, Barnsley . t59O5q O.<0 
H. Burrows & Sons, Barnsley . F weDAL O 
F. Walker, Barnsley . . 534. 0.0 

G. HALL, Heeley, Sheffield (accepted) - 477.15. 0 


For Houses, Station 


Mr, H. GILL, Architect, Nottingham. 


Dennett & Williamson Nest 985° > a) 

Mr. J. D. MOULD, | —Gibbert & Gabbitass C Fran 4205 5acan 0 
W. H. Whitton 5 ; : . : we 2.0287 lame O 

E. Kent . : : eqig : 22, OlOm Ie O 

: £2) S00 0, Oo J. J: Adams : ; : ; 2,910;,0 0 
. 2,785 © oO J. Cooper . : F 2,900 2 O 
‘ 25770 Y Opn We Bleteher .. fSuwaadun': 2,885 0, O 
. ° 2,600 ome) F. Wallis ’ - 2,883 8> I 
, 2,595 2 oO W. Maule. Dine, Xe) He. 
: 2,466 0 o F. Messom " 2740. pO. 0 
2,423 0 0 Scott & Son . F 2,727 “30.0 

: . 2,398 0 oO J. OSCROFT (accepted) . 2755 97 O 
, » 2,320 0 0 A. B. Clark - , - - 4 WAORE Grey 0) 


BEESTON. 
Street, Beeston, for Mr. F. R. Whitty. 


)- 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Sas London, H.C., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalmenis, 8s.; or with Recelpt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
sPracUs's TasLEs, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., °°” CHANCERY LANE, 


1 LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES, LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C,, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUH SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,. 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8. E. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 


2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
‘Cartoons, London,’ 


Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ° 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography; and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff. 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured, 


W. HARDAKER, i5 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 
en ER RR SADC DRE ARS 


SPOTTISWOODE & 60. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commeroial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALE AND TINTS, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. | w: 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up t¢ 
73 inches wide). 


‘| POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
BEECHINGS LTD. 


174 in the Strand. 


HIGH-CLASS 
© PROFESSIONAL 
“ ees | STATIONERY 
AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES... ; 


QUANTITIES ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Li eral Dis. 
count off usual, prices., 
Plans, &e., best style: 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


LIGHTNING 7 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholegale Manufacturérs and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 


BURTON. STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church ai Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London on Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand. 


JOHN CLARK, 


25, 46and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O, 
anufacturer of every description of 


REW ORK. 


For Lifts, ace zh eyaimy Electric Lighting, Sieves, a Screens, 
er ensers, Fire Guards, &c., 
Special ee el ations nL Wirework for ate protection of 
Windows and w quate alf-inch Mesh, 4!d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and i priivetretions post free on application, , 
FEsTABLISHED 1855. 


Leg. ie aphio Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London.” 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS, 
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BEDFORD. : 
For Paving and Roadmaking, St. Augustine’s Road, Bedford. * 


Croft Stone (First EHR 


S. Hipwell, Wisbech . 7 of, 579-03 oO 
A, T. Catley, London . ‘ ; ; ule Ouro 
T. Free & Sons, Maidenhead : ; ; » 1435920) 80 
R. Black, Bedford ; ., B70 MO Fe 
S. W. JARVIS & SON, Bedford (accepted) . - Rei LY dee a) 


Victoria Stone (First Ceanyy. 
A. T. Catley a EZ 1Oys0 
Indurated C oncrete Slabs. 


A. oT. Catley _ 4 SATO; FON 10 

Victoria Stone Company, Groby : : ne 307en OLO 
Midland Concrete Stone. 

A. T. Catley 4 : - 3 » 470° 070 

T. Free & Sons . : ; ; : . D423 OO 


BURSLEM. 
For Erecting Four New Retorts at Gasworks, 


G. WINSTANLEY (accepted) . : : . £2,163 15 oO 


CADOXTON. 


For Building Fifty Houses at Cadoxton. Mr. F. GIBson, 
Architect, Midland Bank ges Pontypridd. 


T. Evans, Cardiff : £197 ome) 
W. Lissaman, Chipping Campden ; : 795° 10.10 
E, I, Ince, Cadoxton : : 4 ‘3 A 2 73 0 mO 
Jenkins & Sons, Porth ; A . ; cstl 70.050 
Jones & Madren, Cardiff : . cel OG. 105 oad 
J. GRIFFITHS, Trealow (accepted) . ; Pa Gye bm! 
CARDIFF. 
For Construction of Depét at Saltmead, for the Cardiff County 
Council. 
TURNER & SONS (accepted) . : 5 s £15507, 6.0 
CLATTERBRIDGE. 


For Alterations and Additions to Female Vagrant and Receiv- 
ing Wards, for the Guardians, Wirral Union, 
J. B. DELANY, Birkenhead (accepied ) : 


CWMBACKE. 
For Additions to National School Buildings, Cwmbach. Mr. 
C. H. ELForp, Architect, 34 Cannon Street, Aberdare. 
WILLIAMS & JAMES, Pontypridd (accepted ) - £4706 17 4 


- £437 10 0 


For Additions to Exbury House, for Mr. 


For Sewage Works, Foleshill. 


DARTMOUTH. 
For Repair of Subscription-rooms. 
F. W. Gullett P : ; ; A ‘ £328 8.0 
W. Watts. P ’ - - san Z2QMlOn LO. 
C, W. VEALE (accepted ) mae . : . A203 18 9D 
DYCE. 
For Additions to Dyce Manure Works, Dyce. Mr. JAMES 
DUNCAN, Architect, Turriff. 
Accepted Tenders. 
G. Summers, Dyce, rmason. 
Edwards & Rae, Dyce, carpenter. 
S. Christie, jun., slater. 
Total, £537 Ics. 
EASTBOURNE. 
For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes. 
Cochrane, Grove & Co, . H : £42. 9374F3.9 
Macfarlane & Co. . ; : ; 5 37,683 2 6 
Stanton Ironworks . ; § : . - 35,475 0 O 
Clay Cross Co. : 4 : 5 5 » 33,000 0 O 
D. Stewart & Co. . ; “4 ; ; » 32,480 0 oO 
Cochrane & Co. . 5 5 ; , o§ 31,062+23°°0 
Maclaren & Co... ; : . ¥i3 2,032 eNO 
Staveley Iron and Coal Co, ; : . af 31:6 42439 
ROBERTS BROS. (accepted) . 29,686 19 oOo 
Birtley Ironworks (a// guaniity) 18,55 Oo oO 


EXBURY. 

H. W. Forster. 
Messrs. MITCHELL, SON & GUTTFRIDGE, Architects, 
Portland Street, Southampton. 

W. R. LiGut & SON, Portsmouth (accepted) 

FOLESHILL. 
Mr. T. F. TICKNER, Surveyor, 


- £2,373 9 0 


7 Bishop Street, CHER 


Isaac, Foleshill . ; - £433 15 o 
Wilson, Nuneaton . a, 100. 15410 
KELLEY & SON, Foleshill (accepted ys : - 380 0 O 
McCarthy & Co., Coventry . 4 ; ° Pe of ho ers) 
GLASGOW. 
For Painting and Decorating the Banquet- -hall, Municipal 
Buildings. 
M’CuULLOcH & CO, West ie Street 
(accepted) . : . £1,503 © 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKE D ST ONE delivered 


and FISD COMPLETH I any Loralitta vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM 


HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. © 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


RITCHIE 


& CO., 
ENGINEERS. 


C) Y 
re Uy 


Sar 4 PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


THE GRIP ”’ 
DRAWING PIN. 


ROOFING FELT 


THE ‘‘ POTTER” 
Fe aoe ROOFING FELT is a 
No.1, 6/6 ; No. 2, 8/-; Ta Rolle 367 = Aged 
No. 3, 9/6 per Roll. € ry cia wiae shir theol 


—— es extraordinary — pe Lu “ele per Roll, 
holding power o: is Z ’ 
ART METAL Fin enables iu*to. be FOUNDATION i bwe sie Leh 
used effectively on the aud e 6 paid to an 
Workers. jedges of the paper FELTS. Oarriag a Rolls an 
a [without ie agra any upwards, 
oles therein Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000. 
It is perfectly flat in : ! 
L UX G A LO R its work, and oD aibed 5,000Rolls in Stock. 
no penknife or other ae 
Stove |\lever to withdraw it. AWARDED 
To insert it place 
Manufacturers. your thumb, on the 17 GoLD 
ase Need ae revolye Pin AND 
’ owar 
ARCHITECTS To withdraw _ it ait 
. Designs iIsimply (reverse the ere 
jaction of thethumb or, 
SKILFULLY use top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. ANDREW POTTER, Manufacturer.Wolverhampton, 
Executed. 7 Maker to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


Snecialty—OAK AND DARK Srecialty “OAK AND DARK OAK | 


WOOD BLO 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 


To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 
Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER. 
rece STREET peas BIRMINGHAM. ' 


Nearly Ready, 


OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12/6. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


_PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


N00D BLOCK FLOORING 60, 


ry Description or System of W 


EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


OAK FIDTTN G8 FOR CHURCHES, Wood- Bam woogie Secret-Joint, or other special Floorings. 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.! 


Telegrams « eo LONDON, 


&c. SEASONED 
C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


” and %e EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.’ 


OAK SCANTLING, &c. 


Telephone 15,074. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Gos BERTON. LONDON— continued. 
pe tach heg 5 ane Reflooring Parish Church. 6 | For Making-up Rosebery Gardens and Duckett Road (Second 
B ba ane f. At 2 : . ; : ‘ £49 ee. Section), for the Hornsey Urban District Council. Mr. 
ee ; ; : : : ASE 9 E. J. LOVEGROVE, Engineer, &c. 
Sherwin, Boston . . . - 4501-0 Oo 
Cornish & Gaymer, North Walsham . 420 0 0 ’ Rosebery Gardens. 
Smith, Holbeach. i fi : enn G05 re 6 Williamson & Sons, Tottenham ° . ° £1,079 io, 
Fawn & Knowles, Holbeach : ‘ . 364 18 2 Jackson & Son, Finsbury Park : ‘ ET.OOOr 0) (0 
Genn, Gosberton. E " = ests 16 0 js Bloomfield, Tottenham . . ° . « 1,014.13, 10 
Barnsdale, Donington . . 334 & O T. Adams, Wood Green . . me e902, 8 
Davis Bros , Wisbech . k i I 6 W. GRIFFITHS, Kingsland (accepted ) ; é GA0is1 3), 7 
Ey 
Wadsley, Horbling 7 ‘ 3 ? 0. Bats BPO Duckett Road. 
WADE, St. Neots (accepted) piemerd 3M 50578852) o|, Je Bloom@eld sca, Ue. we, 9 8 664 13 3 
HUNTINGDON. Williamson & Sons . ‘5 : é : 5 uO5Siiist 3 
For Two Crossley Gas-engines, with Pumps, Mains and Fit- Jockson eon: ; ; ‘ : ; ; 653 He 
tings, and Alterations to the Engine and Boiler-House at W. ae 7 fod : : i : a ae 

the Huntingdon Waterworks. Mr. R. E. MIDDLETON, aa get HS (accepte ): ‘ en Pie 4 

Engineer, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster. For Asphalting Roads, for the Camberwell Vestry. Mr. 0. S 
W. H. Spencer & Co. : : . £1,760 7 9 BROWN, Surveyor. 
> Owens Raed . . . . : - 3,559 15 0 Castle Street. 

ayliss ackeray , : #* 1620 0or (0 ae 
CORNES, MarTIN & Co, Laurence Pountney Drinlene esc erate us a ot ys Ber ig : 

eereepiee | ees ? : IESE SI ts Be Limmer Asphalte Co. . 4 : : : Yaa emo 

: ; A. C. W. Hobman & Co. . : : : 2 a 
For Construction of New Naval Docks at Keyham, for the Brunswick bck Aspialte Cart = an . 
Lords of the Admiralty. ’ ASPHALTIC LIMESTONE CONCRETE CO., LIMITED 
Sir J. JACKSON, Westminster (accepied). (accepted ) ; d } ; : 3 . | 138 16 
LEIGHTON Roe Leight Ven stir Sivecs 
For New Shop, Showrooms, &c., Leighton Buzzard, for Mr. CE ; . 

R. T. Mallett. Mr. W. F. TAYLOR, Architect, Aylesbury, ae ares eto ats G5 " : ‘ ‘ 48) pees 
Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury : ; hh 238 fe) imnenAephalte Eo Fars : ; : we é 5 
Tutt, ae Buzzard . . : ; 1,238 0 oO A.C. W. ieecen & Co. ; : : ; : Be A _ 
eee . 3 : r F ‘ : 3 eee 4 2  Aaetbaate Rock Asphalte Co. . Le7de Iles 
(acct &S ‘ : ‘ : : deter oy ee © ASPHALTIC LIMESTONE CONCRETE Co, LIMITED 

arside on. : ; ; : : aoe OfG TO? O (accepted) . 138 14° 6 
Ayres : : : 7 ros Oo. 0 ; ; ; i ; ? ; 

Cook & SONS (accepted). : : : # 81,030. ,0- 0 Street Between. 
LONDOW. Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co. : ; ; Beas oe ad iat) 
For Sanitary Work at No. 29 Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, Val de Travers Asphalte Co. F . ; SPT IG oe <0 

SW., for Mr. W. H. Long. Mr. R. OWEN ALLSopP, Limmer Asphalte Co. . ; : ; 4 - 10614 0O 

Architect, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. A.C. W. Hobman & Co. . ; : ; LO Seema 
C. C. Copp & Son + . t -£453 90 0 Brunswick Rock Asphhalte Co. . 103° 7nd 
G. H. & A. Bywaters & Sons ’ 3 d . 265 0 0 ASPHALTIC LIMESTONE CONCRETE Co., LIMITED 
SYKES & SON (accepted) . ‘ C ; a2 3h OeO (accepted ) : 3 ; ‘ : : 5 BOL: 19 o. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to'1} inch ; 

Beven days. Fineness, 3,500 ESTAB.] tim TH 
meshes to square inch, with i eee 
less than 10 per cent. residue.’ Me ” 4 m. 


Over 10,000 tons supplied t 


Gh sles ag AR ae Sg TANGYES’ ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


) Seas | « opzom earmoreee sonnann fe sek 
| crete Floors & ‘Street Paving. PINKNEY’S PATENTS, | ‘'LIMMER, na Z eee: 


‘* ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 

pmb setting; test, 8 parts. 

andard Teating Band, 280 

ips per bt ale inch; 28 days. 

The finest, most plastic, best 

pand- carrying and cheapest 

Cement in the market. 

paecially. seh for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
ae PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lara Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, pe Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Bailway and water communication. 


wise renee ale avin teall ete etal a ey 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
SAR ELITE B LO C KS "| 1,2, fi aa Gk ae ies oe 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. Ve B 
WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. | be leading features are :— DARK GREEN. , 


BY ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. ExtTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


ROOFS of this Llustration, which appeared ies Weeaatn Gea wae Puen’ ae BUTTERM ERE GREEN SLATE C0. 


in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 


COMPRESSED ‘& ; MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs: 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EO. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durabi ity. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, ea 


London, aor 
“ Model Dwelling,”’ 


” eas castle Exhibition, ier 
/egcnsty\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
sononss W]/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


tarting. 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- : 

tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS __ KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 
post free: on roller. Ninepence, for introducing the charge. EMORIALS TO THE DEAD.—Brasses, 


Crosses, Fonts, Gravestones, Lecterns, 


a AS CS A NE SS ES TS LTS 
THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under : pods 
D. innanga Monuments, Church Plate. Pulpits, Reredoses, 
os varying 10ads, : i e. : - 
& T g F F ; _| Standards, Tablets, Windows, &c., designed, 
HE SUITABILITY for working with ordi-| executed and erected by | 


WORKERS a4 A R BL. PARBLE,“*2""* : nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. | - THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


&o. Ecclesiastical Art Workers, 


oat MILLS, 'L8, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. TANGYES LIMITED, 24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


= LIST of ART: PLATES published in “ THE 
B. Shed Fe ged sts oO BIRMINGHAM, ; A ARCHITECT” will be aa pang iar te 
*9 London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST:; S.W. Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam, "PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued. LONDON — continued. 


For Supplying and Fixing a Lancashire Steam-Boiler, and | For Warehouse at Sands End, Fulham, for Messrs, Osborne & 
Building a New Chimney Shaft, &c., at their Infirmary at ‘ Shearman. Mr. J. A. J. KEY NES, Architect. 


Dartmouth Park Hill, for the Guardians of St. Pancras. Bywaters'& Sons ~. 2 f £4,958 © o 
J. F. CLARKE & SONS (accefied) . . tH TV320 0 Lathey Bros. . : . : ; - 5 UWESUr cr O 

For New Baths and Wasb-houses, Kennington Road, for the Scharien & Co.. . . . . . . 4,811 0 © 
Lambeth Baths Commissioners. Mr. A. HESSELL Shillitoe & Son. : . . . . : 4770 0 O 
TILTMAN, Architect 6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. Nightingale ~. . . . . . «534942 
Quantities by Messrs. GARDINER, SON & THEOBALDS. Walt 22 ys Be ee ee ee 

CHARTERIS (accepted ) 4,560 0 Oo 
seeeales &Co. ” Ped AO: S47 Ba SO & Behe if 4 Note.—Ironwork and fireproof floors by Dawnay. 
Lorden & Son. ; : , ‘ { i Schenk Oo ; For Block of Stabling, &c , in Clairville Grove, South Kensing- 
Prestige & Co. p ; : : ‘ . 37,1420 0 ton, for Mr. W. ead Mr. J. A. J. KEYNES, Architect. 
Shillitoe & Son 5 , , : . 36,900 0 Oo W.H. Smith. . . . £3,683 Eo 
Johnson & Co., Limited .e Ue eeele : . 36,646 0. o Scharien& Co... . . +p 4 » 3,041 0 © 
Dearing & Son : 5 ‘ ‘ , » 146,500 0 Oo Simmonds Bros, : . . . . +, 39592,,,9 © 
W. Downs. : ; 4 ; B . 36,360 0 oO Smith & Son . : . . eS ke ON 
Holloway Bros. f : , . , win 35,070) Oy, 70 F,. HOLDSTOCK (accepted ) . . . » 2,999 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale . : ; % ‘ se 35558009, .0 LLANTWIT. 

Sa ot Co. ; : : j : : | 34600 e i For Tonna School Extension, for the Llantwit Lower School: 
W. WALLIS (accepted) ; : ; : CF ee <i Board. Messrs. LAMBERT & REES, Architects, Neath and 
i ; ; ; 32947 Bridgend. Quantities by Architects, 

For Warehouse and Stabling, Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, T. Davies, Swansea . A . £2,870 14 8: 
SE., for Messrs. Drysdale Bros. Messrs. WARING & W. Lissaman, Chipping Campden ; : TZ 680e On UO: 
NICHOLSON, Architects, 55 Parliament Street. Quantities J. Davies, Aberavon 3 - . . 2,605 0 0 
by Mr. MONEY MARSLAND, 40 Great Tower Street, E.C. W. J. Bloxham, Banbury . ; ; 5 i t2,548..to oO 

F, & H. F. H1cGs (accepled) , ° ; - £5,955 0 oO D. Rees, Ystalyfera. . d . ‘ 562,523. 2 oO 

For Block of Thirty Residential Flats, Earl’s Court Square. W. Williams, Pontypridd . % " ; 2,498 A? ae 
Mr. J. A. J. KEYNES, Architect, 5 Gledhow Terrace, South H. David, Skewen_ . . . ‘ 2,490 10 0 
Maoh 7. Watking, Swansea “inch ucentae ae 

9 . . . . d 
BRD OU GUS I Sern Beynon, Thomas & Rees, Skewen A sipix2p4 OO WiOr 0 

For Boundary Walls at Sands End, for Messrs, Osborn’ & E. THOMAS, Seven Sisters pee . » . 2400 OR O 
Shearman. Mr. J. A. J. KEYNES, Architect, 5 Gledhow W. Daniel, Crynant . : . . vy Ay AE eddy Ot 
Terrace, South Kensington. D. W. Rosser, Llansamlett - ; 5 a2 125 320.0% 0 

C. Wall . : C : A - £458 o oO Architect’s estimate : 5 4 f - 2,498, 07, a 
F. HOLDSTOCK (accepted ¥: S-. eoe a 460.0, 0 MITCHAM. 

For Alterations, &c , 76 Redcliffe Gardens, ‘Kensington. Mr, ; For Supply and Erection of Wood Fencing on Estate of Mr. 

ARTHUR VERNON, Architect, 29 Sockeye Street, S.W. W. F. J. Simpson. Mr. Rost. M.' CHART, Surveyor, 
Barker & Co, Limited. ‘ ‘ £342 elo Vestry Hall, Mitcham. fom 
Wilson & Sons, Limited. : ‘ ; 4 @8o. If, 0 Mulford Bros. . ; . i sok, off3851h0 © 
W.Nash . sfarsbate ; 4315-10) 0 Stenning & Sons. : : . a s 368 50; 0 
W. CALLINGHAM (accepted) > 3 : 3f7285/ 404, 0 Surveyor’s.estimate _.. . . ’ : : - 3751 9:0 


Tine * PH ZZTON ’? LAMP 


CANNOT BE BQUALLED 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in ‘Stock of ordinary Jatt ge, from 5 to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and’ Cables 
of English Manufacture. 

LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & CO., 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Telegrams, “ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” ESTABLISHED 1861 BLISHED 1861.. National Telephone, No. 7022, 


JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITED, 


ia Laci Tube Works, Wolverhampton. 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
BAYS BY GAP lee eee se ee 


NO FAMILIES. WHO VALUE THEIR HHALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


with « Cistern aS ok PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention wit ocen, and Portable 


superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. h eee 


The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £8. 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Eainbhigh 
= Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, py: H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the ¢/iie of the Medical Profession, and at the 
ondon, Middiesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &e., 
aud at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, irom 10s. 
ater-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. Gd. and 12s. each. 


57 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


S BB. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, EQ. 
PRICH LIST AND HSTIMATHES ON APPLICATION, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEWBUBN., . ST. ALBANS: 

For Laying Pipe Sewers. Mr. HARRY W. TAYLOR, Engineer. | For Additional Staircase at Alma Road School, for the School 
T. Thompson, Jesmond . : : Diggeigp of ty ge gael oat ey Board. Messrs. CLARKSON, Architects, London and St. 
T. Swain, Heaton . . . 2 tai ertj009 +p’ O Albans. 

D. Purdie, Heaton . . ; : O02 ss0ig O E. DUNHAM (accepted ) ° j . . . £102 0 Oo 
Middlemiss Bros , Corbridge : Vee eet? O32 ~ O-O SOUTHAMPTON. 

G. Maughan, Jarrow : Figk', (0) ol 

CE. SIMPSON, Newesctigton: Tyne (accebted) 737 0 0 For Pump Well, Engine and Chemical Mixing-house, Delivery, 


Culvert, &e, for the Corporation.. Mr..W. B. G. BENNETT, 
C.E.) Borough Surveyor. 


PONTYPRIDD. B. Cooke & Co, London . , ’ «12,408 0 oO 
e Exors. of W. Franklin, Southampton : a2 .CO7MRO) 10 
For Construction of Sewer. J. W. Roe & Grace, Southampton .  . «2,070 0 0 
Bachelor & Snowden, Cardiff.  . 4 - £6,396 5 I Playfair & Toole, Southampton wayib wiist9843°2 0 
W. Jenkins, Cilfynydd — . : SAGORL IN 5 F.Osman, Southampton. . . «. ~~» 1,939 0 Oo 
A, Lawson & Co., Maindee, Newport : » 5,346 1 11 i aT vaheme Eastleigh . ‘ 4 : . 1,900 0 0 
BS Chaplin & Co , Cardiff qiyis Hoe aad girs H. W. Bull, Southampton : . 1,894 0 0 
rebner, Hirwain . : F ‘ 4 5,128 19 II ‘ 
Jenkins, Mountain Ash | . t ugoSGdee 11 JENKINS & SONS, Bournemouth (accepted ) - 1,889 0 oO 
E. POWELL, Pontypridd (accepted) : : avedj1Sb0 i211 STOURBRIDGE. 
F. Ashby, Cardiff . : . . - 3:936 19 4] For Steel Lancashire Boiler, for the Stourbridge Main 
Drainage Board. Mr. W. FIDDIAN, Engineer, Town Hall, 
Stourbridge. 
RIPLEY. e& Fletcher & Co., Derby . ; ; Bat oO 
for Construction of Pumping Main“and Works connected, for Moorwood, Son & Col; Sheffield . . ‘ 423540. 0 
the Ripley Urban District Council.’ Contract No. 1: Gimson & Co., Leicester ; ; ; : 4 307 A Orn O 
Supply and Delivery of about 49. Tons of 6-inch Cast-iron Clayton, Son. & Co., Leeds. : : : 4 3O5 7 ee O 
Pipes with the necessary Special. Pipes, Valves, and other Davy Bros, Sheffield . . : : t + *30RN-Ot oO 
Appliances connected therewith ; (2) Laying and Testing Holdsworth & Sons, Bradford. 7 . ¢ 29t-"oOF 0 
of about 990 Yards of 6-inch Cast-i iron Pipes, with all Yates & Thom, Blackburn : é F : + 200 3:0==0 
mecessary Valves and other Connections ; also. Construc- Tetlow Bros, Manchester . : ’ . * 20D) "6230 
tion of a Small Meter-house. Mr. ROBERT ARGILE, Cradley Boiler Co, Cradley Heath . 5 +. 26642080 
Engineer, Ripley. W. Arnold & Co. , Barnsley . ; : ? 2720080 
Contract No. 1. E. Danks, Oldbury, Birmingham : , 342450" 020 
Stanton Ironworks Co, Limited, Stanton Iron- J. Thompson, Wolverhampton . 235 9 9 
works, near Nottingham a L205" 9. 0 H. & T. DANKS, Netherton (accepted ) 22354 OO 
BUTTERLEY Co., Limited, Butterley Ironworks, For Cast-iron Pipes, Bends, Branches and Special Castings in 
near Derby (accepted ) : 278 9 0o Connection with Sewage Farm, Whittington, Stourbridge, 
J. Oakes & Co, Riddings Ironworks, near for the Stourbridge Main Drainage Board. Mr. W. 
Alfreton . tee aR Ne FIDDIAN, Engineer, Town Hall, piqulringy 
Cont) lg No. 2. Clay Cross Go} Clay Cross. : d £561" *0" to 
H. Ellison, Ripley f LALIO! : . » 200 0 O Staveley Coal and Iron Co; Staveley . . o 5290.20 
J. Holmes, Chesterfield F F 4 : 5 LO460) 10 J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich : : «+ 510° 00 
W. H. Frost, Ripley . : : 5S OO COCHRANE & Co., Dudley (accepied ) : » 505" 0? 'o 
WaIN & Coupe, Ripley (accepted ) : ’ We fiS LonG Oakes & Co., London (¢nformal) ¢ é — 


Tu BATH STONE FIRMS. Lr. 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON See 


phy crite Head Offices: : BA TET. G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 


OOLITE, 


L. & S.W.R., Nine Ecos, S.W. 


IncorPoRATING PICTOR & con RANDELL, SAUNDERS & 00., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONH OO., Ltd, 
. J. MARSH & 00. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Lid. 


{e | | ohES Pap 
QUARRIES. Gua y oases QUARRIES. |e ‘¢ * 
MONK’S PARK. f' apoeetti cent” | BOX GROUND. | 
CORSHAM DOWN. | hare & Fegan | COMBE DOWN. | 
| CORNGRIT. ertOhc we | STOKE GROUND. | 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. antes a obtained onlyof | WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered — 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. “TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


MARION’S |  VOIGTLANDER’S | MARION & CO, 


PLAN-COPYING pee New Lens, . Manufacturers of 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE: THE TELEPHOTO. PHOTOGRAPHIC 


| —$$_——_—— DRY PLATES. 
Blue Ground, White Lines. | his is a Lens specially adapted} papERs, FILMS. 
MELACRAPHIC: for Architects’ or Engineers’ use MOUNT ; . 
White Ground, Black Lines. | when a certain portion of Archi- Fieaped cunpnie 
- tecture or Machinery is wanted, a « 
a oe a iBlad ds and good detail with several} Agents for 
ite “round, black “ines. | times more magnification than an VOIGTLANDER’S 
SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. ordinary Lens will give. LENSES. 
Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue Post Free on 
Application. 


Re & 23 SOHO. SQUARE, LONDON, W.. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
STRABANE. WALTHAMSTOW. 
eo Traber eebsbrack, pie ; a mp o o| For Alterations to the Red Lion and Spread Eagle Tavern,, 
; : A High Street, Walthamstow, for Mr. William Wright. Mr. 
CHAS. CHAPMAN, Architect. 
TRICH MOUTE: A, Hoop-(accepied) . «ww iu) . eric ah QQOULON © 
For Renovating the Town Hall, for the Urban District Council. 
Granger & Son, ’ ; ‘ “ : . £86 15 o 
FP Erancis:) ¢ : : : “ s 2 -7O912 216 WAHAITTINGHAM. 
W. G. COLE (accepted) . F y ; : Bie tamer For New Hospital, &c., at the County Asylum, Whittingham. 
TIVERTON Messrs. SIMPSON & DUCKWORTH, Architects, Richmond. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE newly-issued illustrated catalogue by the Lion Foundry 
Company, Limited, of Kirkintilloch, Glasgow, cannot. be too 
highly recommended for inspection by our readers. The 
designs illustrated in the four sections published are excellent, 
not alone in quantity, but also in variety, combined: with 
a very superior quality of execution. . Wherever orna- 
ment is required, as in bath and lavatory equipments, 
it is of appropriate character and skilfully arranged. 
Section I. deals with baths, lavatories, kitchen sinks, flushing 
cisterns, cistern brackets, closet seat brackets. Section II. 
with pipes, plain and ornamental, heads, ears. Section III. 
with plain and ornamental gutters, boundary wall gutters, 
valley gutters, supplementary gutters. Section IV. with 
ventilating gratings, air bricks, surface gratings, pavement 
gutters, manhole frames, sink traps, stop-cock cases, fire-plug 
box, fireclay trap fittings, wash-house and courtyard sundries, 
plumbers’ sundries, and there are also supplementary illustrations 
of other sections. It is an advantage to have full-size sections 
of gutters, for not only their capacity but the fitness of their 
contours to occupy the positions assigned to them can be 
judged before sending orders. The ornamental sections are 
excellent substitutes for cornices. Prefixed to the volume are 
photographs of the Roman coins which were found on the 
grounds of the company at Kirkintilloch, 


NEW NOVELTIES. 


The Grip Drawing-Pin.—Among the aids and appliances 
in drawing offices it is not often a novelty is to be found, and 
their forms establish relationship between our modern and 
ancient architects and engineers. The drawing-pin is com- 
monly supposed to be beneath the notice of inventors, and 
draughtsmen have to be satisfied so long as they are not com- 
pelled to use the trumpery foreign varieties which so easily 
become headless and wound the fingers. The new pins which 
George Tucker, of Birmingham, has invented and introduced 
possesses many advantages which are not found in ordinary 
drawing-pins. In the first place, the pin itself is of spiral form, 
and as it consequently retains a hold in the drawing-board 
there is an avoidance of the insecurity which is an every- 
day occurrence. That hold would not be an advantage if, like 
the pins in use, the spiral became rusty, and was of ordinary 


form, but with the “Grip” pin removal from a board is not 
made by prising, but by simply turning the top as if it were 
a screw-head, The new pin can be fixed outside a drawing, 
and from the width of the head the sheet will be as secure as. 
if transfixed by a pin, 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Workhouse Infirmary, Walsall, is nearing completion. 
It is being erected from the plans and under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. H. E. Lavender, architect, ‘of Walsall. The 
wards are being warmed and ventilated throughout by means 
of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke 
flues, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 

MESSRS. MATTHEWS & YATES, Limited, of Swinton, Man- 
chester, have just been entrusted with the task of ventilating 
the City Hall, Glasgow. This is to be done by means of their 
cyclone electric fans, which have proved so successful at the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. Many attempts had previously 
been made to ventilate the latter building without success, 


MESSRS. PECKETT & SONS, the well-known locomotive 
engine builders of Bristol, have sent us an almanack for 1896: 
which is quite unique among the thousands that are issued 
annually, in regard of usefulness. 

THE McMath wash-hand troughs are being largely used in. 
Board schools. The chief advantages are: constant supply of 
clean water, the absence of taps and the facilities for a number 
of children washing quickly. These troughs have recently 
been fitted in schools in the following towns :—Birmingham,, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, Gateshead, Swansea, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Glasgow, Kilmarnock, Grangemouth, &c. Messrs. Emle}Y & 
Sons, Limited, Newcastle-on-Tyne, who are the sole proprietors, 
will be pleased to give any further information as required. 


A MILNER’S SAFE preserved its contents in the recent 
great fire in Leeds which caused damage to the extent of 
80,0002. During the same week two of Milner’s safes effectually 
resisted formidable attacks by burglars in Newcastle. 


THE sheets just issued by Messrs. Edwin Lewis & Sons (of 
London, Liverpool, Wolverhampton, Melbourne, Australia, &c.), 
are particularly useful. They relate to wrought-iron gas tube 
fittings and wrought-iron steam fittings. The tables have been 
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carefully arranged so that almost at a glance the eye ‘can fall 
on the required weights and measurements. In case of pre- 
paring tabular statistics, concisement can be arrived at without 
sacrificing the utmost demands of efficiency,:as the tables of 
Messrs, Lewis & Sons will demonstrate. 


surfaces of carriageway or footway pavements. These culverts 
are made in two parts; upper and’ lower. ‘When laid the 
upper part is level with the existing pavement. When 
laying, repairing or removing wires, all that is necessary 
is to lift off the upper part of the culvert; the wires are’ 


thus exposed to view and can readily be repaired and’ 
the covers replaced. Some advantages claimed are :—The’ 
ease with which repairs can be carried out at’ any time; 
the great saving of expense, time, materials and. inconvenience 
to the public in the opening and repairing of pavements, which 
by this system is entirely done away with. The culverts being’ 
made of bitumenous asphalte concrete, which is a non-conductor, 
the wires, &c., are protected from the extremes of heat and 
cold, Although these culverts are naturally intended to be 
used in connection with asphalte carriageway and footway 
pavements, they are perfectly suitable for any other form of: 
pavement, and can be made of any dimensions and with any 
number of channels as may be desired. The illustrations 
show :—No, I represents cross-section of footway culverts ; 
No. 2 represents cross-section of carriageway culvert ; Nos. 3) 
and 4 represent side sections of culverts, showing the locking’ 
joint ; No. 5 represents five lengths as laid, with the centre one’ 
showing the system of raising the key top. These can be laid 
at such distances apart as may be desired. No. 6 represents 
section of carriageway and footway, showing the larger culvert: 
in the carriageway ; No. 7 represents section of carriageway 
and footway, showing the smaller culverts in footway. 


THE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY. 


THE Limmer Asphalte Paving Company, Limited, of 2 Moor- 
gate Street, London, E.C., inform us that the company are 


A PAPER was. read before the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society by Mr. F. R. Simms, C.E., on “ Mechanical; — 
Locomotion on Common Roads,” on January 16, This subject 
the author dealt with in an interesting manner, putting before 
the meeting the salient features of the history of the subject, 
and drawing attention to the more important points in connec-, 
tion with the matter. The pernicious influence of the Acts. - 
relating to mechanical locomotion was distinctly set forth ; but 
in the author’s opinion these Acts had unintentionally produced. 
good to the community, which might be set to some extent 
against the evil that had arisen from their operation ; this good 
was that the Acts had forced the attention of the ingenious in. 
the direction of producing machines capable of being driven 
otherwise than by mechanical power, and the present splendid 
specimens of mechanical ingenuity and skill, now seen in the 
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prepared to supply and lay Blake’s patent bitumenous asphalte 
concrete culvert, specially made for the reception of telegraph, ( nui 
telephone and electric-light wires or cables, &c., under the | best samples of bicycles and tricycles, was the result, 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of this Society, a paper was read on the subject 
of “Lock-nuts and Nut-locking Devices,” by Mr. E. H. G. 
Brewster, M.I.M.E., Mr. William C. Street being in the chair. 
The paper first gave a history of screws and screw bolts, and 
dealt with the important part that was played by these pieces 
of mechanism. The author defined the qualifications of a good 
lock-nut, the necessity for which was amply shown by the 
many accidents that had arisen both on railways, steamships, 
and in machinery generally from the ordinary nut getting 
loose. The various attempts that have been made to attain a 
good lock-nut, or a good nut-locking device, were entered into, 
and illustrated by references to some of the earlier and latest 
forms. The principles that were adopted by the various 
inventors of nut-locks were also entered into, and several new 
forms of these by different makers were exhibited to the 
meeting. There were a large number of members and 
visitors present, and many took part in the discussion that 
followed the reading of the paper. A vote of thanks to the 
author closed the meeting. 


BUILDING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


AN address was lately delivered before the Institute of 
Architects of New South Wales by the President, Mr. Thomas 
Row. In the course of it he said :—The architectural progress 
in the city and suburbs of Sydney has not-been equal to former 
years ; a few large buildings have been completed and are in 
progress, viz. two insurance offices, hospital, and several exten- 
sive additions to public buildings, and the city market with its 
hosts of shops and offices combined, which, in my opinion, 
should never have been erected with the citizens’ money, 
thereby competing with private enterprise, which must have a 
discouraging effect on capitalists until the demand for shops is 
overtaken ; nevertheless it isa pleasure to see more substantial 
and artistic buildings, less shams and, of late, more reality, 
permanency and fitness, as Pope says :— 
Something there is, more needful than expense, 
- And something previous e’en to taste—’tis sense. 


Domestic architecture has also much improved, more.care has 
been bestowed on arrangement, style, and sanitary matters in 
general ; some newly erected villas and cottages possess many 
comforts and look both artistic and cosy. Great credit is due 
to the Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage Board for the 
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wonderful improvement in sanitary measures and appliances : 
their regulations were considered by many arbitrary, but they 
have proved a great blessing to tens of thousands in the city 
and suburbs. This great department now controls about fifty 
boroughs and municipalities. The death-rate has materially 
decreased, the cases of typhoid are greatly lessened, and 
wherever the advantages of water and sewerage have been 
availed of the health of the district has been benefited ; 
domestic happiness and contentment must in consequence have 
followed. Water is supplied to an estimated population of over 
400,000, with an average daily supply of 13,739,000 gallons, or 
an average daily supply of 34 gallons per head in 83,021 houses. 
I am glad to be able to state that the much-needed high-level 
reservoir, to contain 17,500,000 gallons, has been commenced at 
the Centennial Park: There have been 3,903 houses connected 
with the sewers during the past year, making a total of 39,965, 
the estimated population served being 191,832, and the sewers 
are being rapidly ventilated and extended. A visit to many of 
the board’s works would be very interesting, especially to the 
great Prospect Reservoir, with its beautiful. lake, containing 
10,812,313,coo gallons of water. Many of the inland cities and 
country towns are now being supplied with a water service. I 
find that over 150 miles of mains and reticulation pipes have 
been laid. It is also to be hoped that they will adopt a proper 
system of sewerage. It isa wise provision of the Government 
having a Board of Health to advise them on all matters per- 
taining to the health of the people throughout the colony. It is 
to be hoped that the new system of tram service referred to by 
the Railway Commissicners will soon be constructed, in order 
to relieve, the congested traffic in our main streets, together 
with the new bridge to connect the city with the north. shore. 
I should also like to see the railway station in, the centre of 
the city ; many. visitors.are,surprised that we suffer the incon- 
venience so patiently. The time is fast approaching when 
subways will be constructed to contain, not telegraph wires 
only, but our water and hydraulic pipes, gas-pipes, telephone 
and electric lighting wires., In, fact the time is not-far 
distant when many‘of our main streets and pathways will have to 
be entirely excavated, forming subways not only for the services 
I have mentioned, but for heavy goods traffic. These and 
similar matters should frequently occupy the. attention of this 
Institute. I have, on reading over an address I read May 2, 
1888, before the Institute, found that many of the improvements 
I mentioned then have been brought about—viz. fireproof floors, 
double-pressed, and glazed bricks, terra-cotta tiles, &c., hydraulic 
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power to give quick access of goods and passengers, electric 
lighting for our streets, parks, and houses. An inspector has 
also been appointed to watch the scaffolds as suggested by me. 
The high-level reservoir is also in course of construction in the 
Centennial Park, which will be a greater protection in case 
of fire, and I find also that another item I enlarged upon— 
viz. disfigurement of our streets by unsightly awnings—has 
also occupied the attention of the city authorities, who 
are to be complimented on their action. But I find the 
Building Act is still left on the list for us to amend, for it is 
totally unfitted to our present wants. I trust also we shall soon 
see the unsightly postal pillars removed and replaced by a more 
artistic receptacle. Now, gentlemen: what of the future? 
What are we going to make of the Institute? Will those who 
should lend a helping hand do so? It is in consequence of a 
number of reasons greatly embarrassed at present, but with 
your assistance the “clouds will soon disperse and the clear 
blue sky will soon break through when the thunder cloud is 
rifted.” We must have every available architect, draughtsman, 
and pupil who has any love or enthusiasm for the noble pro- 
fession he has entered; and the Council will endeavour to 
provide every inducement in the shape of classes, prizes, 
&c. And the President’s gold medal will again be open 
to competition. I am not asking you to do what I have 
not done myself in the past and what I fully intend to do 
again. I think my past actions will prove my love and sincere 
desireto benefit the profession. I called the first meeting together 
at the Chamber of Commerce more than twenty-three years ago, 
and I have always taken a deep interest in its welfare, and I feel 
confident that we have a bright future in store for the Institute 
if the members of the profession will only be true to them- 
selves. One would imagine that I intended my sons to follow 
in my footsteps having named three of them respectively 
Christopher Wren, Ruskin, and Leonardo aiter Leonardo da 
Vinci. If the gold fields of Western Australia prove rich and 
permanent there will be active speculation in building in the 
West; and another channel opened for our young men. 
Australia is only in its infancy; still in its “swaddling 
clothes.” Discussing things in general the other day with one 
of our leading medical men, whom I promiscuously met in the 
train, he put the question to me, What do we produce? meaning 
doctors and architects. Well, my answer was healthy men and 
women, for if a “‘ penny saved is a penny gained,” surely a life 
saved is a lifegained. What do we as architects produce? Have 
you ever seriously considered the matter ? Set us a single and 
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simple example in domestic architecture, a matter that has been 
much neglected. A small cottage or villa for instance. Now, 
few give it the consideration it requires for the ultimate comfort 
of those who live in it. We find ill-constructed walls ; doors, 
windows, and fireplaces improperly placed ; sanitary arrange- 
ments and ventilation of the most crude kind, and domestic 
offices inconveniently situated. The house, often erected on 
poor foundations at a low level, without any consideration as to 
aspect, &c., evidently showing that no expert had been em- 
ployed, hence a sea of troubles follow. For instance, how often 
do we seea badly constructed chimney, which will make a whole 
household miserable and do much damage. And, again, defective 
drainage may render that which was intended to be the abode 
of peace, health, and happiness, a living snare, a very door to the 
graveitself. Again, sunlight, often called “God's eldest daughter,” 
should be properly diffused throughout every portion of the build- 
ing, and if possible the whole exterior should also be bathed with 
the sun sometime during the day. The bedroom windows should 
welcome the infant beams of the sun, which are only offensive 
to the sluggard. The sun can be provided for in a well- 
designed dwelling, but build away from it, and evil conse- 
quences will be sure to follow. What do we produce? Think 
of a building for a moment, produced by an expert hand, who 
has lived long enough to know how serious a matter is the 
erection of such a house. The longer we live, the more impor- 
tant these matters become, and we endeavour to solve every 
problem. Every site requires separate treatment. Plans 
cannot be prepared and kept in a roll to be cut off and sold by 
the yard, as some poor folks think. What a health- giving, life- 
saving thing is a house, perfect in design, equipped with 
a perfect system of water, ventilation, and drainage. In such 
a home, strong, healthy, good-tempered children are reared, 
and under these favourable surroundings they become better 
fitted to perform the duties of life that lay before them. 
The death rate is alsolessened. What do we produce? Why, 
we set an army of men to work until the mountains ring with 
the quarrymen’s tools, as they cut out the beautiful rich blocks 
of marble and solid stone. Then we have the men moulding 
our hard clays into magnificent tiles and bricks. The wood- 
man’s axe is also heard amongst the hills and valleys, then 
follow sawyers, and the numerous hosts of craftsmen, carters, 
&c., and we must also remember the labour created in pro- 
ducing the metals we require to complete our buildings. What 
do we produce? Look around our streets, and see our stately: 
edifices, their varied forms and artistic beauty, sometime 
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plainly bespeaking their use with unmistakable plainness, 
stamped with fitness and durability. In fact, 

He who builds massive, grand and high, 

Leaves to the world the genius of his mind, 

And is a benefactor to mankind. 


THE BUILDING TRADE OF LONDON. 


IN September last the bricklayers employed by Messrs John 
Mowlem & Co. on some works they were carrying out in the 
City Road demanded the instant dismissal of one of their 
fellow tradesmen who had incurred the displeasure of the 


society bricklayer for assaulting him for not consenting to join 
the trade union. As the man refused the whole of the brick- 
layers (nearly 1co in number) ceased work and the job was 
picketed. Shortly afterwards all the bricklayers employed by 
Messrs. Mowlem & Co. on their various London contracts 
struck in sympathy with the original strikers. The places of 
those who left have been filled up, but the pickets, whose 
ratson a’étre is supposed to be to prevent men going to work, 
still remain outside the jobs, although Messrs. Mowlem & Co. 
are well supplied with men, and the presence of the trade union 
representatives can do nothing but provoke irritation. 

Disputes of this nature have been of constant occurrence 
during the last two years, and the master builders have made 
every effort to arrange terms which would not only terminate 
the present state of affairs, but would prevent anything of the 
kind in the future. Instead, however, of exhibiting a reason- 
able spirit, the bricklayers have demanded an additional 
halfpenny per hour, and a code of rules in which no provision 
is made for the prevention of such disputes. The master 
builders are convinced that any code of rules will be useless 
without this provision, and as a final effort to arrive at a 
peaceable settlement have, after considering the subject at 
a largely-attended meeting, sent the following letter to the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society :— 

“ London, January Io. 

“ Sir,—I am directed to inform you that a special general 
meeting of the !members of this Association has been held to 
consider the result of the conference held on December 18, 
1895, with the representatives of your Society on the subject of 


executive of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, because he 
refused to refund to that society the sum of 5/. tes, which was 
the amount of a fine imposed bya police magistrate on a 


the communication received from you on November 30, 1895, 
asking for an increase in wages of one halfpenny per hour, and 
fora code of working rules, both to come into force on May 1 
next. 

“T am now instructed to request the Operative Bricklayers 
Society to give me a definite reply, on or before the 22nd inst., 
to the following question :— 

“Is the Operative Bricklayers’ Society willing or not 
willing to refer to the decision of the Right Hon. Lord James 
of Hereford (if he is willing to act) or, if he is objected to by 
that Society, then to the decision of some person to be 
nominated as arbitrator by the President of the Board of 
Trade, on the application of either party, the following 
points, viz. :— 

‘‘7, Whether the strike against Messrs. John Mowlem & 
Co should be witadrawn. 

‘2, Whether the Operative Bricklayers’ Society should 
consent to the introduction of, and be bound by a rule which 
will provide that unionists shall work in harmony with non- 
unionists, and, if so, to settle the terms of such rule. All 
questions as to the conduct of the reference to be in the 
discretion of such arbitrator.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

“R. S. HENSHAW, Secretary. 

“To the secretary of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
46 Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM TUNNEL. 


THE work of making the new tunnel into New Street Station 
has been finished. The huge trench through the heart of the 
city, says the Birmingham Daily Post, has bit by bit been dug 
and turned for the most part into a brick-lined tube. Through 
this are lines parallel to those on which they have hitherto run ; 
the Midland trains will enter from below Worcester Street, the 
new part of the station, which of late years has been assigned 
solely to the Midland traffic. The five million bricks required 
to line the 280 yards length of the tunnel and build the 
retaining walls of the open portions had been laid some 
six weeks ago. All that then remained to be done by the 
contractors for the tunnel was to clear away the core of 
earth around the top and sides of which the brickwork 
had been built. From the tunnel and its approaches 15,000 
cubic yards, representing roughly as many tons, of soil had to 
be removed. ‘This was no insignificant part of the task. The 
soil, so well consolidated as to be almost a sandstone, favoured 
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the security of the tunnel and lessened the structural diffi- 
culties, but made the work of the excavator somewhat severe. 
Powerful levers had to be used to break up the soil, and, as the 
removal of the earth could only take place at two or three 
points, the progress of the work, great as were the resources of 
the contractors, was necessarily somewhat slow. Near Moor 
Street a shaft had been made in the arch of the tunnel, and 
here the soil was hoisted by a steam crane and despatched in 
carts to Landor Street to form the embankment for the new 
North-Western main line, near the point over which it will 
cross the Midland Derby line. At the station end of the 
tunnel the operations for the removal of the core were facili- 
tated by the existing rails, but at the same time restricted by 
the requirements of the ordinary traffic, represented by 
the four hundred trains which pass in and out. of 
the station every day. A temporary lime was laid by 
the contractors imto the new tunnel, and gradually extended 
as the earth was removed. On to this lime a traim of ballast- 
trucks was shunted every night. In the morning these trucks, 
filled by the labours of the men who had been at work all 
night, were shunted on to the ordimary lines, and taken 
through the old tunnel to deposit their loads at those points 
which the earth could be utilised for the embankments 
required for other parts of the scheme. Three weeks ago the 
workers from the opposite ends of the tunnel met, and day- 
I ough the tunnel, the clearing away 
ot the core proceeded more rapidly. Now the tunnel is clear 


of Liverpool, have practically completed their work. A 
great deal, however, has to be done before the tunnel will 
be available for railway traffic. - The bed for the permanent 
way and the laying down of the rails will be proceeded with at 
once, and there is every reason to hope that by Easter, the 
time fixed for the completion of the whole scheme of extension, 
everything will be in readiness, the inspection by the Board of 
Trade will have taken place, and the running of trains in and 
out of Birmingham. will be free from all the hindrances to 
which, under the older conditions, it 
subjected. ’ 


has been so long 


A I 


been laid. For instance, between the Swan Hotel stock 

rooms and Jackson’s provision stores on one side. of High 
Street, and cn the opposite side between the Lion and Lamb 
public-house and Mr. Dean’s tailoring establishment, two great 
gaps have been left. Across each of these gaps a fine piece of 
temporary structural work, requiring for the two spaces about 
3,000 cubic feet of timber, has been carried for the security of 
the abutting buildings. The lower parts of the buildings have 
been shored up, and from the basement upwards the 
timbers have been framed into an immense and complex 
lattice girder occupying nearly all the space formerly 
taken up by the demolished premises. Provided with 
these substitutes for their former “easements” the buildings 
on each side of the gaps have stood in safety, and 
been in constant occupation, while the excavations have been 
made alongside of and several feet lower than their foundations. 
In time, no doubt, new buildings will be erected over ‘the 
tunnel, and will provide the London and North-Western Com- 
pany with a valuable property as some set-off against the cost 
of the scheme. In taking the new tunnel across Moor Street, 
the street traffic was suspended for one Sunday, while a tem- 
porary roadway on timber baulks was constructed. The 
busier High Street and Worcester Street have been cut through 
with still less inconvenience. Half the width of the roadway 
in each case was taken up at a time, and not until the first half 
had been made ready for the traffic was the other portion inter- 
fered with. The number of subterranean- structures in the 
shape of drains, sewers and gas and water pipes in the road- 
ways intersected by the-tunnel, also increased the delicacy and 
complexity of the work to an extent.which makes the com- 
paratively trifling interference with the public convenience that 
has taken place highly creditable to the engineers and the 
contractors. In Park Street there is a line of tram rails used 
for service purposes between the two ‘sections of the Birming- 
ham Central Company’s system. . This was so secured as to 
be available during the whole time that some, rather heavy 
work connected with the line was in progress. The comstruc- 
tion of the tunnel under Worcester Street was iacilitated, as we 
have already explained, by the fact that in anticipation of it the 


The work on this.part of the scheme has had many points 
of engimeering interest. We have already described the 
extensive clearances of buildings ] 
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when the new part of the station was built ten years ago. 
When the permanent way is laid it will be at a depth of 27 feet 
below the roadway in Worcester Street, 31} feet in. High 
Street, feet in Moor Street, and 19} feet below the: Great ' 
Western line just beyond the Moor Street bridge. The tunnel 


buildings at that point were underpinned with massive girders 
= 


é large and small, and including 
some valuable properties, which have been necessary. Not 
less important and interesting has been the preservation of the 
buildings adjoining the deep trough m which the tunnel has 
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is 26 feet wide, and will have an, up and a down line serving 
the’ Midland platforms: Between Worcester Street and the 
Market Hall the tunnel, like the adjoining old one, will be open. 
Passing under Worcester Street is a subsidiary single-line 
tunnel of about 60 yards in length, which will greatly facilitate 
the Midland traffic. Among the works incidental to the tunnel 
and deviation operations which have been completed since our 
last notice have been the lowering of Fazeley Street to suit the 
lével of the new bridge, and the reinstating of the roadway in 
Park Street. A portion of the extension of the railway is 
already in temporary use, the whole of the main line traffic 
being carried over it pending the renewal of the old Fazeley 
Street and New Canal Street bridges. 

For the work of the scheme apart from the tunnel, Mr. J. T. 
Firbank, of London, has been the contractor, this being by far 
the larger portion, involving, for instance, the laying of some 
ten millions of bricks. The laying down of the permanent 
way is being done by the London and North-Western staff from 
Walsall. The signalling arrangements and other auxiliary 
works are also being carried out by the company. The manner 
in which the scheme has been carried out, each part dovetailing 
into and serving the purpose of the other, and the attainment 
of a stage so promising for a successful completion is a subject 
for hearty congratulation to the contractors, and not least to the 
resident engineer (Mr. E. M. Smith), to his assistant (Mr. F. 
Morgan), and to the clerks of the works, Mr. Bull for the 
extension of the line, and Mr. Nicholls for the new tunnel. 
The cost of the whole of the extension and deviation, exclusive 
of purchase of land and buildings, and permanent way and 
signals, is put at 100,000/, 


EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADE IN 18985. 


THE activity manifested in the building trade in 1894 has been 
fully maintained, says the Glasgow Herald, during the: year 
which has just come to aclose. The prolonged winter, which 
extended to the third month of the year, naturally interfered to 
a considerable extent with operations, but since that time trade 
has been remarkably brisk, as is evidenced by the rates of 
wages earned. Since the beginning of May masons generally 
have been receiving 9¢. per hour, and in some cases 93d, 
though the recognised standard rate remains at 84d. per hour. 
Qn March 1 the wages of plumbers were raised from 73d. to 
8d. per hour; on April 27 bricklayers also received 3d. increase, 
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from 83d. to 9d., and on September.16 the lathsplitters received 
an additional 4d., bringing their wage to 8d..per hour. Plasterers, 
have been working at 84d., but, in accordance with the decision 
of a recent conference between the operatives’ and employers’ 
associations, a 9d. rate will come into force on March 2. These 
figures, we may say, have been kindly furnished by Councillor Mal- 
linson, who is fully in touch with all labour movements in Edin- 
burgh. The numbers employed in the various branches of the 
trade are :—Masons, 1,700 ; plumbers, 550 ; plasterers, 320; brick- 
layers, 100; lathsplitters, 4o; a total of 2,710, to which must 
be added a considerable number of joiners (who, however, 
have not been by any means so regularly employed) and a 
great body of unskilled labour, which this year found an 
especially good market. Few works of first importance have 
been completed during the year, but among them may be 
included the Observatory on Blackford Hill, which now to all 
intents and purposes is a finished structure, and the Royal Sick 
Children’s Hospital, a very handsome building in Sciennes 
Road, which was recently opened by Princess Beatrice. The 
M‘Ewan Hall, which forms an annexe to the new university, is; 
structurally complete, but the internal decorations will not 
The 
larger works which have been undertaken, and will for a long time 
give employment to a large number of hands, are of an entirely 
different character to those already mentioned. The North 
British Railway Company have completed their new station at 
Haymarket ; but in the conversion of the Waverley Station the 
widening of the railroadsystem east and west, with the consequent 
necessary construction of new tunnels and the rearing of a 
huge hotel at the corner of Princes Street and the North 
Bridge, the company have set about a project which it will 
take some years to accomplish. So far as a plan can show, 
the hotel, which will contain over 700 rooms and cost 221,000/7, 
will architecturally be one of the most notable objects in what 
Lord Rosebery has termed a city of palaces. Connected 
closely with the Waverley Station scheme is the rebuilding 
and widening of the North Bridge and the reconstruction of 
the Waverley Bridge, the one, as is well known, spanning the 
east, as the other spans the west, portion of the existing 
stations. Many excellent citizens, seeing the straits to which 
foot and carriage traffic has occasionally been driven in these 
greatly used thoroughfares, have been exercised in mind as to 
the wisdom of the city fathers in sanctioning simultaneous 
procedure with such important works, but as we are now 
within an ace of being half completed, all cause for grumble 
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will soon disappear. Such schemes as those alluded to give, of 
course, employment to large numbers of men ; but it is the much 
more numerous and far less pretentious works, representing the 
housing of the people, which give the greatest callforlabour. And 
in the past year the city has gone on enlarging itself, lengthen- 
ing its cords andstrengthening its stakes, and providing—though 
not with the lavish thoughtlessness of some previous years— 
for' the needs of an ever-growing population. Morningside 
still appears to be the most popular suburb, easy of access as it 
is to the commercial classes, surrounded by picturesque 
scenery, and especially attractive to the multitudes who, before 
or after the day’s work, delight in following the ball around the 
Braid course. Feuing has proceeded rapidly in the Bruntsfield 
district, on the Falcon Hall, Plewlands and Braid estates, and 
on ground surrounding the Morningside Asylum. Architec- 
turally the suburb maintains a high reputation, and no impair- 
ment has been wrought by the erection of a new hall as an 
addition to St. Matthew’s Church. Building of a similar kind, 
but to a smaller extent, has proceeded at Newington, which is 
now making rapid encroachments on the green country side. 
The larger works here include an addition to Messrs. Middle- 
mass & Son’s biscuit factory, and a new brewery erected by 
Messrs. Pattison, Elder& Co. The western, northernand eastern 
districts, which are more the resort of the working-class popu- 
lation, have all provided a large amount of building work, either 
in the erection or enlargement of factories of various kinds or 
in the construction of dwellings. In the former, a large 
addition is being made to Mr. Simon Henderson’s bakery, and 
a still larger addition to the North British Distillery, while the 
Gorgie Free Church congregation will soon obtain a fitting 
habitation. In the northern suburb the buildings include a 
new steam laundry, a new bakery, new confectionery works, 
and a new skating rink and ice well. The handsome Board 
school in Broughton Road has reached the roofing stage, and 
the bridge over the Water of Leith at Canonmills—like its 
bigger brothers in the heart of the town—is undergoing a 
widening and improving process. In the eastern district of the 
city an extensive addition has been made to the juvenile depart- 
ment of Abbeyhill Board School. Here, as elsewhere in these 
artisan districts, efforts have been made to keep abreast of an 
increasing population, and not without success. An experi- 
ment which will be watched with some interest is‘made that 
with a large block of workmen’s dwellings on the balcony 
system, the whole being in charge of a resident care- 
taker. In the central district there are to be 
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chronicled alterations to St. Mary’s pro-Cathedral a new and 
lofty chimney of artistic appearance at the Royal Infirmary, 
and additions to M‘Ewan’s brewery. A start has also been 
made with the Nelson Hall and Branch Library, which owe 
their establishment to the generosity of the late Mr. William 
Nelson. Altogether the year has not only been a successful 
one for what has been achieved, but encouraging because of 
what still remains on hand. To large works on hand may be 
added a big structure for the Prudential Assurance Company 
at the corner of St. Andrew’s Square, for the foundations of 
which a clearance is being made ; the construction of a cable- 
power station at Thornybank and Dunbar Street, the building 
of a new fever hospital, and the inevitable claims for accommo- 
dation of a rapidly increasing population. Last, but not least, 
the Corporation have acquired a considerable amount of 
property in the neighbourhood of the Exchange, and the time 
cannot be long delayed and probably is just at hand when an 
attempt will be made to give the city municipal offices of a 
more commodious and dignified character than those she at. 
present possesses, 
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Will Architects please write for Pattern Books 
and Particulars, before specifying any others, to 
the Sole Agent— 


EX. UMW NI ZINN Ge 
199 Upper Thames St., London, E.C. 


SOLID 


“UNION” PATTERN. 1 


HONE’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings. 
Operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


Manufacturers :—HUGHES & LANCASTER, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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NEW READING CASE. 
To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 


-rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 


a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


———— 


[Extract from a lecture on Architects’ Libraries by Professor 
T. Roger Smith, F.RIB.A., at University College, October io, 
1893.] 

“Vastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
jn books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable. demand for the back 
numbers of Ze Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
back numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6c. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 125. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

Ne communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as posstble to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

y* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


epee ARCHITEC? 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (ight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ; : ‘ aie: May ic 
For Quarter Page : Zh IO Mo 
For Half Page Ei toys Ko) 
For a Page : : ¢ 3 850 
For I inch deep hy 2} wide One 7m 6 


- Front Page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 


Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On Pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per Page; 15. per 
line. 


t Special arrangements may be made for a series cf insertions 
| a 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EpzELuL.—Feb. 15.—Plans are invited for ajPublic Hall to 
be erected at Edzell, and to be known as “ The Inglis Memorial 
Hall.” Mr. John Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin... The Total Cost 
must not exceed 2,500/, and the Author of the Plan selected 
will have the carrying out of the Work. 

HINDLEY.—Jan. 24.—Plans and Designs, &c., for New 
Club Premises. A Premium of 1o/. will be given to the Person 
whose Design may be selected by the Directors as the best, 
and s/. to the second in merit. Mr. F. E. Sharples, Secretary, 
96 Derby Terrace, Hindley. Ly 

LowEsTOFrr.—Jan. 30.—The Technical Committee invite 
Designs from Architects practising in the County of Suffolk for 
a Technical School for about 350 Students. The Architect 
whose Design is accepted will be appointed Architect of the 
Works if carried out. Mr. R. B. Nicholson, Town Clerk, 
Payment of a Deposit required of Ios. 6¢., which will be 
returned to dona-fide Competitors. 

St, ANNES-ON-SEA.—Feb. 8.—The Council of the Golf 
Club invite Plans and Designs for a New Club House, to be 
erected at a Cost of 7,000/. Three Premiums of 20/, 152 and 
1o/. will be given. Mr. Charles Heathcote, Architect, Man- 
chester, has been appointed Assessor. The Hon. Secretary, 
Golf Club, St. Annes-on-Sea 

SHARDLOW.—Jan. 31 —The Guardians invite Plans, Speci- 
fication and Estimate for a New Detached Infirmary in the 
Garden adjoining the Workhouse at Shardlow, to provide 
Accommodation for Seventy Patients and Two Nurses. A 
Premium of 20/. for the Best Plan, and a Premium of IoZ. for 
the second in merit. Mr. J. W. Newbold, Clerk, Becket Street, 
Derby. 

WALSALL.—Feb. 15.—Competitive Schemes for a Complete 
System of Sewerage and Sewage-disposal Works are invited 
for the Parishes of Pelsall and Rushall. Premiums of 30/. and 
152, are offered. Mr. A. H. Lewis, Clerk, 1 Leicester Street, 


Walsall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—Jan. 27.—For Additions to Police-station. 
The County Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridgend. 

APPERLEY BRIDGE.—Jan. 31.—For Building Mill and 
Engine and Boiler Houses. Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, Archi- 
tects, Leeds. 

BATTERSEA,—Jan. 29.—For Repairs to Steam Road-roller, 
Mr. J. S. Pilditch, Municipal Offices, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

BIRKENHEAD —Feb. 1.—For Building Shops, &c., at 
Market for the Corporation. Mr. C. Brownridge, Borough 
Surveyor, 

BLACKPOOL.—-Jan. 28.—For New Passenger Station. 
Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

BODMIN.—Jan 24.—For Alterations and Additions to 
County Lunatic Asylum, - Mr. W. J. ‘Jenkins, Architect, 
Bodmin. > 

BOURNEMOUTH.—Jan. 28._For Supply and Laying of 36- 
Inch Cast-iron Pipes as an Outfall at Alum Bay, and Con- 
struction of a Sewer. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough Survey} or. 

BUCKINGHAM.—Feb. 3.—For Construction of Stoneware-: 
Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, &c., the Erection of Engine- - 
house, and Provision of Engines and Pumping Machinery in. 
Duplicate. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, C.E., Grosvenor 
Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

CHELSEA —Jan. 28.—For Erection of a Fire-escape Bridge 
and Staircase. Messrs. Lansdell & Harrison, 12 Compton 
‘Terrace, N. 

CHELSEA. —Jan. 28.—For Repairs to Casual Wards. 
Messrs. Lansdell & Harrison, 12 Compton Terrace, N. 

CHELSEA —Jan. 32.—For Supply of Building Materials and» 
Execution of Works for One Year. Mr. T. W. E. Higgens, . 
Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

CROYDON.—Jan. 28.—For Taking-down and Re-erecting | 
Fence Walls round Garden Ground. Mr. S. Jacobs, Municipal . 
Offices, Croydon. 

CROYDON.—Jan. 28.—For Repair of Mason’s Avenue. 
Mr. S. Jacobs, Municipal Offices, Croydon. 

CyNwybD —Jan. 31.—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
Robert Davies, Porth-y-dwr, Cynwyd. 

_ ,DARENTH.—Feb, 3.—For Reflooring (Concrete) and Re- 
htting Bath-rooms and Lavatories at Asylum. Messrs. A. & 
C. Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

East FINCHLEY.—Jan. 27.—For Erection of a Roman-~ 
Catholic Chapel at St. Pancras Cemetery. Messrs. Segrave, . 
Browett & Taylor, 117 Holborn, W.-C. 

FULHAM —Jan. 29.—For Construction of River Walls and 
Making-up and Paving Hestercombe Avenue and Dorncliffe 
Road. Mr. Chas Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green. ” 
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ee 
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HENDON.—Feb. 3.—For Extension:of ‘Sewerage Works, 
Surface Water Drainage and Making-up of Carriage and Foot- 
ways. ~Mr. S. S. Grimley, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

IpswicH.—Feb. 4.—For Construction of ‘Sewage Ejector 
Chambers. Mr. E. Buckham, Town Hall, Ipswich. 

LLANELLY.—Jan. 25.—For Furnishing New Town Hall. 
Mr. W. Griffiths, F.S.I., Falcon Buildings, Llanelly. 

LONDON.—Feb. 1t0.—For Execution of Ordinary Works 
and ‘Repairs in the London District for Three Years. Mr. 
Reginald R. Brett, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall 
Place, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 1.—For Construction of About 4,4co 
Yards of Sewers. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NEATH.—March 3.—For Construction of Reservoir and 
Supply and Laying of 10-inch Cast-iron Main with Fittings. 
Mr. D. M. Jenkins, Gwyn Hall, Neath. 

NEWPORT, I. oF W.—Feb. 3.—For Construction of a 
12-Inch Cast-iron Suction Main, the Sinking of Mains and the 
Driving of Adits. 
Street, S.W. 


NORFOLK —Feb. 1.—For Supply of Broken Granite for One | 


Year. Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, C.E., Norwich, 


OLDBURY.—Jan. 28.—For Construction of Precipitation | 


Tanks, Buildings, Sludge Tanks, Filter Beds, Carriers, Drains, 
Roads, &c, Mr. T. H. Shipton, Public Buildings, Oldbury. 

SHOREDITCH.—Jan. 29,—For Erection of Nurses’ Block, &c , 
at‘Infrmary. Mr. F. J. Smith, F.R.I.B.A,, 17B Great George 
Street, S W. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 4—For Additions:to Public Baths. 
Mr. Bennett, Borough Surveyor. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Jan. 25.—For Excavating, Providing 
and Laying-on Concrete 2,350 Square Yards of Guernsey 
Granite Pitching, and 185 Yards of Creosoted Yellow Deal. 
Mr. S. E. Burgess, A.M.I.C.E., Vestry Office, Church Street, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For Execution of Paving 
Works for One, Two and Three Years. Mr. O. E. Burgess, 
A.M.IC.E., Vestry Offices, 126 Church Street, Stoke 
Newington, N. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Jan, 24.—For Making-up Eastfield Road. 
Mr. G. W. Holmes, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WEST HAM.—Jan. 28.—For Making-up and Paving various 
Streets. Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford. 


THE SUNBURY 


Teleqrams— 
“ Lincrusta- Walton, London.” 


SOLID in Colour? SOoOLip 


Mr. Baldwin Latham, M.1.C.E., 13 Victoria | 


Lincrusta=Ud1alton. 


im Relief! 


WEst HAM.—Jan. 29.—For Supply and Fixing of Two 
Washing-machines and Two Calenders, also for Corrugated 
Iron Covering to Main Entrance to Workhouse. Mr. F, E. 
Hilleary, Guardians’ Offices, Union Road, Leytonstone, 

‘ WILLESDEN.—Jan. 28.—For Erection of Works and the 
Supply of Materials for One Year: Mr. Samuel Tilley, Public 
Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 

WINDERMERE,—Jan. 24.—Stables and Cottage. Mr. Robert 
Walker, Architect, Windermere. 

Woop GREEN.—Jan, 31.—For Erection of a Band Stand 
in Recreation Grounds. Mr. C. J. Gunyon, A.M.I.C.E., Town 
Hall, Wood Green, N. 

Woop GREEN.—Jan. 31.—For Making-up King’s Road. 
Mr. C, J. Gunyon, Town Hall, Wood Green. 


YSTALYFERA.—Jan. 28.—For Alterations to Schools, Mr. 
Williams, Architect, 44 Brynawel Terrace, Swansea. 


TENDERS. 


ABERSYCHAN. 


For Removal of House Refuse and Street Scrapings, and for 
Watering Streets in the South Ward of their District, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr, E, Cooker, Surveyor. 


G. Wheeler, Pontnewynydd Z1cg 0 Oo 
I. Prosser, Pontnewynydd . ; Bs ; »* © our. 70 
S. Jenkins, Pontnewynydd . : ‘ 3 ° .S7iG 0 
A. Davies, Pontnewynydd . 4 4 - 95 0 O 
A. Jones, Abersychan.. , : . : s+, 02 3240 
I. Langley, Abersychan . : e 4 a Ole O 
T. Holloway, Cwmavon . A : = 89 14 0 
M. Gregory, Pontnewynydd 5 ; - 85 16 o 
F, PEAKE, Pontnewynydd (accepted) . - 85 16 o 
J. Brace, Pontnewynydd , , 2 ; te Te 
C. Lewis, Pontnewynydd . 4 ; : o. E A FOL OPO 


BEVERLEY. 


For Alterations to House and Shop, Market Place, Beverley, 
for Messrs. George Hobson & Son. Messrs. HAWE & 
FOLEY, Architects, North Bar Street, Beverley. 

G. Pape, Walker Gate ; A 2 ~ L155 00 


Telephone No. 3769. 


SOLID in Value! 


SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 


FREDERICK 


ALSO. A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


WALTON & 60., LTD 
2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, w. 


a Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


THERE IS A 


4 ey, yy 


LEGGOTT’S GAST-IRO 


LARGE STOCK always on hand. 


SKYLIGHTS, « 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. 
Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


“ BEST ” 
IN EVERYTHING. 


With their Improved _ 
SILENS” OPENERS, 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. | 


AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 


WALL DECORATION. 


226 HIGH. HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


Jan, 24, 1896.] 
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BARNSLEY. 
For Street Improvement Works. 
‘Borough Surveyor. 
Gold Street. 
H. Burrows & Son, Barnsley . ° 
J. K. Taylor, Barnsley . 5 
S. & W. JOWETT, Brighouse (accepted 4 
Clifton Street. 


J. K. Taylor ‘ ‘ . . . 
H. Burrows & Son . : 
S. & W. JOWETT (accepted y ° : 
S: yany Terrace. 
H. Burrows & Son = ° . 
J. K. Taylor : ° : 
S. & W. JOwETT (accepted ) : é 


BATLEY. 


For Building Terrace Houses with Outbuildings, &c., Batley. 
Mr. JOHN F. BREARLEY, Architect, Batley. Quantities 


by Architect. 
J. Preston, Batley . 
J. Richardson & Sons, Dewsbury 
W. Parker, Heckmondwike , ° 
T. Elliott, Batley —. A . : 
G. Fawcett, Dewsbury , . > 


Total 5 
BROMLEY. 


For Building Post-office at Bromley, for the Commissioners of 


H.M. Works and ne we 
W.A. Grubb. . : A 
Douglas & Payne .-: . . 
W. H. Lorden & Son eee 
West Bros, . : : 

H. Somerford : : 
T. Crossley & Son: . : 
J. Otway . ; - : 
F. P. Duthoit . P : 4 
R, A. Lowe : : : : - 
©..D; Graty é : : 
Peacock Bros. .- . - : 

J. C. Arnand & Son. : 

G. E, WALLIS & Sons (accepted ) 


Mr. J. HENRY TAyLor, 


BOSTON, 


For Heating the Staniland Schools, Fydell Crescent, with Hot 
Water on the Low-pressure System, for the School Board, 
Mr. JAMES ROWELL, Architect, Boston. 


, 108? 79 J. C. & J.-S. Ellis, Sheffield 1£272\%,0%" 0 
: ¥ y ° ace Son, Boston : . 220 0.0 
‘ mt At 209.1 4 W. R. Richardson & Co., Darlington . A 219 15.,0 
HOLLAND BROS., Boston (accepted) . , a ZlipOr O 
. 268 o o 
. 22000 lon CO 
: gh ae BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
44.17 3) For Supply and Delivery of Two Lancashire Boilers, each 
Ak Reo 10 27 Feet by 7 Feet, .at the Burton-on-Trent Union 
THA LTO Workhouse, for the Guardians, in accordance with Draw- 


on-Trent. 


J. Bellamy, London ; . : ° - £748 90:10 

G. Fletcher & Co., Derby . : 3 : a7Ol) © {0 

; £1380" 0% oO D,. Adamson & Co, Dukinfield . ; . £6S0im.0 JO 
( 595 0 O Cradley Boiler Co., Cradley Heath 635 0 |0 
5 : 180 0 0 Goddard, Massey & Co., Nottingham : 630 0 jo 
p 150.0 0 W. Arnott, Coatbridge : ; 630 (0 !0 
: ; 120 0 0 Moorwood, Sons & Co, Sheffield F 623 10 \o 
wis W. R. Renshaw & Co., ’Stoke- -on- Trent , -/ }) 022440) 910 

: £2A26) hol Oo Taylor & Son, Marsden : : ~ 620m OeLO 
J. Whitehouse, Ilkeston . c ; < OTORSOl a0 

Spurr, Inman & Co., Wakefield . : + ,O10,.(g,. 0 

W. A. Wharton, Snarestone : 609 0 Oo 

Coltman & Son, Loughborough . ’ 600 0 oO 

. - £5,899 0 oO J. Baldwin, Keighley . 5094.09 0 
. Joe Beta oy Le) W. Wilson & Co., Glasgow . 588 oO 0 
’ ie 590 see OnnO Hawkley, Wild & Co, Sheffield . ‘ » 580; 50 AO 
‘ » 5,299 0 0 Davy Bros., Limited, Sheffield . ; ; » , 59050 440 
"1 ae ee ORC Tinkers, Limited, Hyde ‘ ; i 570i Ono 
: Te 22 ON Or Oo J. & B. Umpleby, Cleckheaton 560; 90 oO 
+ 5,220. OF 6 Tetlow Bros., Hollingwood . 540 0:0 
: eas ZOU Or LO J. & W. Barlow, Rochdale . 534 0 0 
' eed, LS aor O Edwin Danks, Oldbury 525 30°70 
- » 5,055 0 Oo Warren Bros., Newhall 520 0.0 
: a 5,034-0 0 W. Arnold & Co., Barnsley 520 0 0 
7 eh COTO UnO J; Thompson, Ettingshall : 507 10 oO 
2 4,934 0" 0 H. & T. DANKS, Netherton (accepted ) SOOM Oma 


ings and Specification prepared by Mr. R. STEVENSON, 
Architect and Surveyor, 


imperial Chambers, Burton- 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Fe London, E.C., 
have REMOVED 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Billsof Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
ot or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully| 


lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Dertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or yeas Receipt, 58. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
#PRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or cihmaed directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography end 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Epecimens on application. es at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & co 69 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 
; ay LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘ 3 Or DACRES. L ONDON.! 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
es a ae gee re eS 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’ 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, |Architectural d Mechanical Draughtsmen, | 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED | 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


for 1896. 
= 1s. 1d. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” 
post, 7d. In ahasueeee Is. 


Price 6d.; 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, | 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge. 8. E. 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIRS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ° 


‘Cartoons, London:' 


UANTITIES, &e., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equalto Lithography, and much cheaper, or | 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled stad. | 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; gix 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. | 
A a ee ee { 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


- Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant |Every description of Artistic and Commercial 


Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Léndon—Great New Sircet, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. | 


HEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, -E.C¢, 


~ ELLAMS 
FERRO-GALLIC| 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


‘POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


|PooRE’ S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
| POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampies. 


(GEO. J. POORE & €O., LIVERPOOL. 


DUPLIGATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 


| HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


'ELLAMS, 12 KING ST., GHEAPSIDE, 
| LONDON. 


THREE OF THE BEST 


The Save-Time Envelope 
for Penny Post, Patent. 
The Dagonet Envelope 
Half Penny Post, Patent. 
The Typewriter ‘Envelope 
for use on all Typewriters. 
BEECHINGS LTD., 174 in 
the Strand, 
Quotations for any form of 
Printing and Stationery 

by return of post. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 
Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis. 


count off usual prices. 
' Plans, &c., bast style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC Dupn. “a 


1 Victoria St., Liverpool. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


"SAVE TIME ENVELO 
5 Sp Patan 19828 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


'W. J. FURSE & CO. 


date J. TILL), 


BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
, Mil Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restoxed, 
Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
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BURTON-ON-TRENT— continued. DURHAM. 
or Erection of Boiler House, Chimney Shaft, &c, at the | For Sewers at Littletown and Sherburn, for the Durham Rural 
Burton-on-Trent Union Workhouse, for the Guardians, District Council. Mr. GEORGE GREGSON, Surveyor, _ 
Mr. R. STEVENSON, Architect and Surveyor, Imperial Durham. Jind ; { 
Chambers, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by the Architect. Littletown. 
J, & T, W, Selby, Burton... = =~} £758 7 ©) 4. Goldsborough, Chester-le-Street . » £552 oo 
S. F. Halliday, Stamford . . . + + 697 9 9! GT Manners,Durham . . . . 449 0 0 
Chamberlain Bros, Burton. : , 9 500m OneO J. G. Bradley, Durham 2 ; J : . 409 00 
W. E. Shaw, Ilkeston. . . + + + 575 © ©| J Heslop, High Pittington . + 9 at Sse Sane 
'S. Stephens, Burton. . = ss +s 555 8 O| FF NicHOLSON, Sherburn (accepted). . . 342 0 0 
H. Edwards, Burton . : : ; . 528 0 0 Sher 
@ojenkins, Southwell, .° ". Ve) 0 enone e LEE OUT Es a 
Lowe & Sons, Burton . ; 4 : » 490% 080, .T. Manners . : . : . . : 374 uae 
R, KERSHAW, Burton (accepted ) : 5 . 480 0 0 J.G. Bradley. : ° . : tC. ee 
haere cece gery a f 4 Monee Coundon . ; a ; a 
For Supply and Fixing 3,270 Yards Run of Oak Fencing, for 5 ’ : . : . : ° 
Fnclésing Blue Pistee Farm, Chadwell Heath, for the | 11. NICHOLSON (accepted). . . « « 298 0 © 
West Ham Town Council, Mr. LEwis ANGELL, Borough EASTBOURNE. 
Engineer. For Building to be Used as Office for Inspector of Weights 
S. Hipw ell, Wisbech : , » + £2,665 12 0 and Masethee Mr. WM. CHAPMAN rae Surveyor, 
Rowland Bros., Fenny Stratford : 5 ul 12082 Osa Town Hall, Eastbourne, 
j.& S. Agate, Horsham. de eel 4 at aol OC, BP. Denpiis. Masthonrdes: aan aan £314 10 0 
if Longley & Sons, Cheesworth . ©. . 2,344.0 0 J. Peerless, Eastbourne . .-. . 260 0 0 
E. C. White, Basingstoke , : ; Bn 330 27 tO, W. Backhurst, Eastbourne . . 2640 0 
M. Marshall, Godalming. =. - + 2,236: 17 6 W. & M. HOOKHAM, Eastbourne (accepted ) . SAIN Po 
T. Turner, Limited, Watford . , ; .) 2,739 °T5 Fo Aschitertfestimate ae } , § 3 . 250 0 0 
Astell Bros., Bedford é : A Re het Fe 
R. BATCHELLER, Maidstone (accepted ‘at . 1,886 19 o EAST GRINSTEAD. 
CROYDON. For Infectious Diseases Hospital, for the Urban District 
‘For Restoring Premises, Nos. 96 and 98 North End, after Council. Mr. W. W. GALE, Surveyor. 
Damage by Fire. Mr. A. Broan, A.R.I.BA, ‘Archi- W. A. Field & Sons, Brighton . : : - £7,400 0 0 
tect, 3 “High Street, Croydon. Quantities by Architect. J. Luxford, Forest Row . 4 2 2 | 78340 BD 
G_E. Bryan & Son, Norwood . ~ . £1 III. 0 0 Davis & Leeney, Goudhurst . ; ‘ cg, 270. A0V/o 
W.’"Holt-& Son, Croydon." ia. I,1I0 0 oO Kirk & Randall hee <r . s)he eet 
W. Smith & Son, Croydon : ‘ : ; 1.090 oumme) J. Potter, Horsham . ; . 6881 90 0 
A. Bullock, Croydon, : . ae a As 2 Be yA) W. H. Lorden & Sons, Upper Tooting , . 6590 uses 
D, W. Barker, Croydon . ; : : 7 AT, 010) 80 20 P. Peters, Horsham . ; . 6,053 0 0 
Hanscomb & Smith, Croydon . s : -, 1,015 yO) iO R. Cook & Sons, Crawley i : ; o) 692d, 18.92 
J. Smith & Sons, Norwood . : ; po 41,010.40 20 . 
‘S. Page, Croydon i : ; : i) 70030 0 HANLEY (STAFFS.) 
FE P. Bulled & Co , Croydon ; : A - 990 © Oo} For Superstructure of Four Bridges Across the Canal in the 
H. & A. Allen , Croydon : : : : ‘ 79 0 0 Public Park, for the Town Council. 
Pearson & Co, Croydon . 5 : : ee 050420 ao T. WOODALL (accepted ) . : , .£961 0 o 
Ey: Saunders, Croydon . ; 5 9507 0. 0 For Railings, 
S. J. EVANS, Carshalton (accepted ) : - _ 926 0 0° J. JONES & SON (accepted) . ; 4 - 328 0.0 


AM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUF®, AND DURABILITY. 
WoRKED SToNeE delivered and ETS WD COMPLHATH In any Locality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


‘PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 
rT SNE | re 


tu “GRIP” ‘ROOFING FELT 


TO] GRE THE ‘‘ POTTER” 
& C @) Pe b3)) D R A W | N G F | N. ROE eres ROOFING FELT is @ 
Dy] y No.1, 6/6; No. 2, 8/-; 5A Specially Prepare’ Felt, 
PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. F ee, In Rolls 25 yds. long by 
ENGINEERS. No. 3, 9/6 per Roll. erry 
ae . ihe extraordi inary 2 No.1 oe 1 per Boll, 
aq Lh eve ” 
ART METAL Pin ehabies it to be FOUNDATION £ co es 30 Pe 
used effectivel th : ; jarriage pa’ Oo &! > 
Wovrkers. ledges of the snancr FELTS. Station on 3 Rolls and. 
Seen without making any upwards, | A 
LUX G A LO R Rago flat Special Nails, 1s. per 1,000, 
Af \its \ Coated and req aise 5,000Rolls in Stock. 
h jno peuknife th 
Stove jlexer to Withdraw tee AWARDED - 
o in t place 
Manufacturers, your thumb, on the 17 GouD 
ARCHITECTS’ fed ont revolve Pin AND 
eras ue SILVER 
To withd t 
Designs : aay reverse the ; MEDALS, 
=, action of thethumb or, t 
SKI ILFU LLY ye use top of drawing uonent in a similar manner. ANDREW POTTER, Manufacturer,Wolverhampton. 


Executed, Maker to the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 


og @. — = = Fr 
The most perfect Pin yet produced. 
b LUX- CA LO R W O R K S, To be obtained of all eae val Makers and Now Ready, 


ationers,; or sam x of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 
83 COMMERCIAL ROAD, "GEORGE ‘TUGKER, VOLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Near Wate Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lett d, price 12/6. 
rloo_ Bridge, London. 'paRTMouTH STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. ' Office : 175 Strand, London, W.0. 


THE CAMPBELL TILE Co, 


| STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
OR! 


AMENTAL TILES For 


Jan. 24, 1896.] 


HARROGATE. 
For Heating Apparatus (Low Pressure) 
Mount, Harrogate, for the Pannal 
T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, Queen St 
Teale Fireplace Co., Leeds 
Barrett & Russell, Leeds . ; 
J. & J. Ellis, Sheffield . : ‘ : 
Newsum, Wood & Co, Leeds . : 
E. Oldroyd, Leeds 


0. Atkinson, Harrogate  . : : 
Slater & Son, Leeds . : : 
J. Robinson, Harrogate. : 
G. Tankard, Leeds F 


Calvert & eo. Huddersfield 
Moorwood, Sons & Co., Newcastle 
J. Biggs, Birmingham : A 
C. Bailey, Dewsbury . 

A. Dougill & Co., Leeds 

J. Wilby, Gildersome . 

Dinning & Cooke, Newcastle 

J. Craven, Leeds. ‘ 
Truswell & Son, Sheffield : 

Bates & Pearce, Sheffield 

T. ELLIOT & SONS, 


HILLINGDON. 


For Repairs, Alterations and Additions at The Vicarge 
for 
EDWARD MONSON, F.R.ILBA, 


House, Hillingdon, Middlesex, 
Harvey, M.A. Mr. 
Architect, Acton Vale, W. 

Fassnidge & Sons, Uxbridge * 

* Accepted subject to the approval 


Commissioners. 


For Supply and Fixing of Seven “Simplicitas” Washdown 


W.C.’s, for the Yards of the Wor 


BurstTow, Architect, North Street, Horsham. 


A. Maller, Hayward’s Heath 

A. W. Richardson, Horsham 

M. Etheridge, Horsham 

H. Dewdney, Horsham 

W. Lindup, Horsham 

W. F. Pannett & Co., Horsham 

H. C. ATTWATER, Horsham. (accepted ) 


Manchester (accepled) ) ‘ 


the Rev. C. M, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ILFORD. ‘ 
in Schools, Oatlands | For Making-up, &c, Oaklands Park Avenue, for the Ilford 
School Board. Mr. Urban District Council. 
reet, Morley, Burrill, Manor Park < . : » £1,398 18 0 
e 57 S527 6 [0 | I. Adams, Wood Green . 3 ? 13160) tocr 
; on, 3E70 74! 16 W. Griffiths, Kingsland : : - 1,304 -4°' 9 
-/ 31217 6 W. Gibbs, Limehouse F : = ee oflipfetert gt pe) oe 
: -, 2864'S 11 R. STROUD, Ilford (accepted) . : “| ¢ . 1,038 9 9, 
IE 2y27501 +O IRLAM. 
‘ . 270 0 o| For Construction of Brick Sewer and Pipe Sewer, with Lamp- 
"268 10.40 holes, Manholes, &c, for the Irlam Urban District 
F we 23an a2 6 Council. Mr. WALTER R. Kay, Surveyor. 
: ip 2240iOu 3 G. Bozson, Ashton-on-Mersey . : : . £6,080 0 0 
: 226/40) 40 Sayce & Randle, Widnes. : ; i 4,584 18 o 
;. 214.0 0 G. Freeman, Hollinwood, Oldham . : 4,479 II 5 
; ) 20Q, 3280 Snape & Sons, Eccles. : : 433861 0 
, / 207 14 8 J.C. Whitney, Manchester. : ; 144,143 0.10 
. 202 0 0 G. Bell, Tottenham . ; 4,044 9 6 
: . 200 0 0 ETHERIDGE & CLARK, Manchester (accepted) 3,S41 12 6 
: -. 195 90 O ) ‘LARBERT. Stak 
; 189 40.40 | For Extensions and Alterations at Stirling District Asylum, 
F . 172-00 Larbert. Messrs. A & W. BLAcK, Architects, Falkirk. | 
«1674-0 70 Accepted Tenders. 
1581p 0,10 J. & P. McLachlan, Larbert, mason. .£7,170 90 0 
J. Forgie, Falkirk, joiner . : 4,8co 9 O 
R. Frater, Stirling, plumber . ; . 43752 0,0 
Drummond & Crowe, Laurieston, slater : ALOMROmO 


LEITH. 


For the Magistrates and Council —viz, (1) Forming and Paving 


Street, Eastern End of James Place, with Square-dressed 


£1,500 0 oO 
of the Ecclesiastical 


Whinstone Setts, with Kerb, &c , and Construction of Pipe 
Sewer, Crown Street. 


Mr. W. BEATSON, Burgh Surveyor. 
Contract No. 1. 


z nie < PORTLAND CEMENT. 


‘\ Works. 


J. Young & Sons, Edinburgh . £238 10 + 
HORSHAM. R. Wallace, Edinburgh F 210-17*''6 
G. & J. W. Stratton, Edinburgh . 235 13 oe 
khouse. Mr. C. H.| Dobbie & Co., Leith , Pee Melly oe 
A. BRUNTON & SONS, North Queensferry ( cae 
£98 fe) cepted ) : 184 9 2 
eS i LO Contract No. a 
57 L0reO J. Young & Sons. be 833.6 
55 Om 6 si Morris & Sons, Edinburgh : Sia, Oud: 
55 00 R,. Wallace . : : 80 14 II 
53 © 0} J. Thorne, Leith . : : : 58 14 Oo 
50 12 o| A. BRUNTON & Sons (accepted) . ae m cO-i Aes 
R.WAYGOOD & CO, aserare ravine’ 
112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- PH ; 
tina; Re an piment to ie ines ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 
fesnod ta prune nee, Te ene gta) 
Gociif’ ana Hcroord Water ye BEd Seine EAS relegrams, ff © Telephone, 
Sh trrecdy ge et hes “LIMMER, LONDOR,? ee 862. 
“ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, | 


Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per sauare inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 


Pe Cement in the mar 

Bpecisity adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making jointsin 
anitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 

Balayles sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHNBOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE } 
Liss Live, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, | 


Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Bailway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. | 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER & 


ms ne BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. | 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 

BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. | 

ROOFS of this Llustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 

tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
pest free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L° 
gel We A R 4 L PARBLE SE 


Bic MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
- WARD & CO., . 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST:, S.W. 


sand- -carrying and chea mre 
reel 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 


Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


Electric and Hand-Power 
LIFTS. 
GAS ENGINES, 
SHAFTING 
CRANES, 
&e. 


— FALMOUTH ROAD, GREAT DOVER STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 
"| Also Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
WITH PRICES. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON. W.C. 


QDR WFR 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


| Hvery information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


signal Aran Gold Maal 
ae Model Dwelling = New: 

n> DARK GREEN. 

FoR PR1OHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 

BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE GO. 

KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


From the Honister and Yew Oraga Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Sa, —s«oastle Exhibition, 1887, fi 
bez SW\\LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
PRATT & SONS, 

Medizval and Ecclesiastical Decorators. 


Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
crons 84) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. B 


Designs and Estimates for Permanent Decora- 
tion of Churches, Reredoses, Figure Panels, 
Silk Banners, &c., Free. 
Ecclesiastical Design Paperhangings. 

24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, WiC-g 
i eae 


fy LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, ' 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LINTHWAITE. LONDON— continued. 

For Widening Cuckoo Bridge over the Canal, Morley Lane, | For Works, for the Enfield District Council. 
for the Urban District Council. Messrs, ABBEY & HAN- For Borcholes at the Council's Existing Wells. 
SON, C.E, 20 Ramsden Street, Huddersfield, Quantities J. f ord 1 ; ; ; f 3 3 - £2,350 oOo 
by the Engineers. i ee he , 3 | : i ° 1,998 oO o 

, 2, . Vivian . . f ; : : é - 35,590" 0 oO 

™. Cheetham ; ee Cee Ba ' : . £300 0 0 Timmins & Son. . : . : ‘ » 1,340 0 0 

J. G. Kaye . : ‘ . 249 0 0 ee Ss Ockenden . . ; : § ‘ 11253 < P 

B. WHITELEY, Golcar (accepted ) sit tiel 2 6280 MO EO Flees ee Phe + ae mer nN 

Iron and Steel Work. Chapman & Sons . : : : 1010 rome) 

ag Neareees oak, Site ee, ehh Wale ie 2 BATCHELOR (accepted ) L 849. 0 oO 
W. C. HOLMES & Co, Huddersfield (accepted) . 32tgeD..'0 Supply of Engines 

ee gee Se te eg 1,625 Kp 

For Construction of Filter-beds at Llanforda, near Oswestry, Stawaeee Go. ‘ Fea ; i . 9,950 0 (0 
for the Vyrnwy Water Supply Committee. Warnde Co... yg i : ; . 9,831 © 0 

E, GABBUTT, Liverpool (accepted) . : si l4 167500 FO Simpson & Co. «+ 2, j 3 . 7,700 0 © 
ONE E Lilleshall Co.) 1+ Seana ieee ae 

For Building New Workshops and Water-closets, at 24 Great Rar bt, (Sng , ; A ‘ jf : 6,280 i 

Sutton Street, for Mr. T. Pepper. Tiknereke ; a aa ee ; . 6,099 0 0 
J. WEIBKING & SON (accepted ) ; : > PAS ee GO sro eschew. : ' ; ’ . 6,760 0 0 

For Alterations, &c., 76 Redcliffe Gardens. Mr. ARTHUR Britain lvonworksvG@orm t f ; » 5,700’ 0-0 

base: Pape Us General, For New Entrance Gates and Lamps, &c., at Infirmary, for 

i é : ; ’ 6 the Chelsea Guardians. 
j: Baten eae “£2 be 6 Ward &:Lamble:. «). 4ssihiill Agile eee > 
E. Kk. Wilson & Son . E ; 25207 ee 
W. CALLINGHAM, eo ey (accepted) : sn24o Me TS Lorden Ong er , ‘ . . . - 134 0 0 
W. Nash . y . 240 0 0 Wade, Flood Street. . . : : » 12515 © 
’ ; Sanitary. Berber, Putney . . ‘ © 2o94r2Gu LO 

E.K, Wilson& Son. ODES, WHO Beh ae OG NORTON, a Street et (ac. pied ) ot howhee 7 ro 
W. Nash . 4 ; ; ; : < be AK %e) d : < 
J. Barker & Co... ; : ; a8 AG MOC 
W. CALLINGHAM (accepted ) ; : : a Zs (ACh »C) LONDONDERRY. 

For Additions and Alterations to Office Premises, at No. 21 | For Plumbing and Sanitary Work at Eye and Ear Hospital. 
Half Moon Crescent, Islington, for Mr. S. Glover. Mr. Mr. R. EccLES BUCHANAN, Architect, Shipquay Street, 
WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, Londonderry. 

Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. W. Shannon . ; : : : ; : '£91 4 -A0 
H. Durnford : : - .£190 0 O A. Baxter ; ; ; °: tebe ‘ neegIpsfo WO 
Macey & Sons ., A : . : 5 2 GIP Rey) A. Crockett & & gm : 3 ; ‘ : - 84 10 o 
W. Steel. ; 5 : . : : » PLOOTTE <O Mahon & « Bradley. . : : : A 433) 70), 10 V6 
DORRELL & Co. (accepted) . - ° : $2000" || Bale ROONEY (accepled) . ‘ é 5 : +240. Joyo 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s iaehi - 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION: 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


T T AUTOMATIC AND 
VEN ILA ION vente at 
i on the Latest 

and most Perfect Systems. 


The fact that we have hitherto relied 1 upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in ae a 
guarantee to intending Customers. 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING, AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


72, 74,& 76 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
(LATE OF 27 SOUTH: JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L. & N.-W., G. W., L. & Y., C. L. C. Bailways, &c., the oar 
Cotporation, the School, Board for London, &. 


Telegraphic Address, “Ventilation, Liverpool.” / _ Telephone No. 1389, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MANCHESTER. 
For, Sewering Paradise Street, Eccles. 
Surveyor, 14 Ridgefield, Manchester. 
Paradise Strect. 


Mr. J. BOWDEN, 


Brown, Phillips & Co, Wigan ° AIGGNIG. 4 
G. Bozson, Ashton-on-Mersey . ; 300 O O 
E. Hentharne, Pendleton ; - 263) 1) 0 
Johnson Bros. & Smith, Patricroft . . 220. OF O 
‘W. SNAPE & Sons, Eccles (accepted ) “ 219 10 O 
R, E. Jones, Patricroft : - ; : 213 0 0 
Street off Alexandra Road, 
Brown, Phillips & Co.. ; ‘ ; ear 24, 14509 
E. Henthorne. é 3 . ( - Saker 
G. Bozson ; ° ; ee OUa am O 
R. E. Jones . : ° 5I 0 O 
W. Snape & Sons : - : 49 6 2 
JOHNSON Bros, & SMITH (accepted) . 45 6 9 


MERTHYR TYDFIL. 
for Construction of Sewer, Lampholes, Manholes, Tanks, &c, 
at Pantscallog, for the Merthyr Tydfil Urban District 


Council. Mr. T. F. HARVEY, Surveyor, 
S. Hawkins, Merthyr . ‘ , i A517,1Z 20 
E. Powell, Merthyr . : : a Ad2ee 4G 
Barnes & Chaplin, Cardiff . 7 Ae Oto FE 
T. Preece, Cefn, Merthyr : 436 0 9 
W. L. Meredith, Pontypridd . : 392% 60.8 
E. H. PAGE, Cardiff (accepted) . : 2ADE be 2 
Engineer’s estimate : : : . Le) fo) * Fe) 
OLD CHARLTON. 
For Paving, Kerbing, Channelling, Roadmaking and other 


Works, Kidbrook Grove, Kidbrook, for the Lee Board of 
Works. 
Fry Bros., Greenwich (accepted ) 
PETERBOROUGH. 

For Sewerage Works between Bread Street and Queen’s Walk, 
Fletton, for Mr. James Bristow, Fletton Tower. 

F. W. Rowe ; ‘ é : : : TL198°17%- 3 
R. NOBLE & SON, Peterborough (cccepied ) 198 15 6 
RAWTENSTALL. 

For Additions and Alterations to the Townsend-Fold Board 
Schools, for the Rawtenstall School Board. Mr. THomaAS 
BELL, Architect, 14 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 

Moore Bros., Rawtenstall (accepted) ' 25030 -0 


- £659 9 o 


15 


RICKMANSWORTH. 


For Building Police Station. Mr. URBAN A, SMITH, Archi- 
tect, County Surveyor, 41 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


Police Station. Cells. 
H. Searey, Aylesbury .£1,417 0 0 £180 0 o 
G. H. Gibson, High Wycombe. 1,341 0 © {23).6, 0 
G. Darlington, Amersham. 1,280 0 O 129 0 0 
Prestige & Co., Pimlico tn ats25ry 0.4.0 144.00 
Elkington & Co,, Dalston . dmnls 2430 01:0 118 00 
Turner & Co., Watford MOO UO U4 TIG 42 .6 
C. Brightman, Watford so 275409 0 132 0 0 
F, Holland, Rickmansworth . 1,166 3 9 120457) 2 
G. & J. Waterman, Watford . 1,155 9 © 72 On O 
G. Wiggs, Watford L,f17.) O%.2 T254.0° 0 
F. Dupont, Watford . ; <n COR: 0.0 120, 0) O 
HonouR& SON, Tring (accepted) 1,014 10 O II0 Oo O 
SALTASH. 


For Execution of Street and Sewerage Works, Tamar Street, 
&c., for the Corporation. Mr. R. HANSFORD WORTH, 
Engineer, 42 George Street, Plymouth. 

Street Works. 


J. Shaddock, Plymouth : big Medes, BS a 
T. Shaddock, Plymouth é 7! 363)E)-O 
A. Andrews, Plymouth . 356 0 O 
E. Duke, Plymouth . : : : 338 10 7 
W. C. SHADDOCK, Plymouth (accepted ) 2903 18f'3 
Sewerage Works. 
J. Partridge, Plymouth : : : ; 595 90 oO 
W. C. Shaddock . A F : 5 d 397 0 0 
A. Andrews . : : ; : : 394 9-0 
J. Shaddock - é : : d 370015. 7 
E, Duke ; : : : 5 . . 35 at juno 
T. SHADDOCK (accepted) . * 2 : 3203 eg 


SKEGNESS. 
For Building Eight Houses on the Roman Bank Building 
Society’s Estate. 
J. CRAWSHAW (accepted ). 
SUTTON. 
For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Villas at Sutton, 
Ireland, for Mr. H. W. Dickson, Howth. Messrs. 
A. Scott & SON, Architects, Drogheda and Navan. 
R. JOHNSON, Dublin (accepted ) . £1,000 70.uo 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. Lz. 


TELEGRAMS, 
" OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” 
INCORPORATING PICTOR & aay 


Head Offices: 


J. MARSH & OO. Litd., 8. 


§, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, O 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
BATE G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK. W. 
= L. & SW.R., NINE Ems, S.W. 
ORSHAM BATH STONE 0O., Ltd., 
R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. Gdu oP we QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. f' goers | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. OB LNG & Sogn COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. cat Kint We be STOKE. GROUND. 
| v 00D GROUND. |_ Registered 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. @P*" git obtained only of . WESTW ~Rosistered 


_ TRADE MARK. 


_ PARQU 


One inch and }-inch thick. 


Ss] 
S577 
poll: 
=> NS 


= 


6&4 


we os CW Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick, 
aN NY Laid in Patent Composition on Concrete, 
XY ass NS Stone, and Deal Floors, (See sectio n 
y yw 4 dinch Par 
°° | quet, 
C == = zz aay Ve Backing. 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone 


ET FLOORINGS 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


for Winter Use. 


==. 0AK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


LE A any, 
One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super. 
Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, fe. 


| JOINERY. “77 


TURPIN’S 
PATENT 


CS 1a 


for Laying Woy 
Block Floorson Wf, 
Concrete, Stone, a 
and Deal Floors. 


Section of wood block floors 


ARBLE MOSAIC 
PAVEMENTS 


Executed in all 
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SNODLANT. BTOCKPORT. 

For High-level Vehicular Bridge to Cross the River Medway | Fer Additional Block of Iron Buildings for Use as Hospital 
at Snodland, for the Combined Parish Councils of Snod- at Union Workhouse, Stockport. Mr. H..H, TURNER, 
land, Burham and Birling. Surveyor. 

E, C. & J. Keay, Limited, Birmingham . £43 4940 O J. Briggs, Stockport . ‘ é . £683 0 o 
A. Thorne, Westminster . 4 , : 41,650 0 oO H. Lomas, Stockport (accepted ss : ! . 625 10 0 
F. Morton & Co., Liverpool . A , - ‘40,720 0' 0 G. Ginger, jun., Longsight . : ; : - 598 18 © 
Phoenix Foundry Co., Derby . : 36,500 oO oO Hospital only. 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co, " Dar- I. Dixon & Co, Liverpool * : . 645 0 0 
lington. 34,500 0 O} ELC. &J. Keay, Limited, Birmingham | OBR DSatlo 
Tee-side Iron and Steel. Work Co., Limited, J. Lysaght & Co, Kristal” © ‘ ; . 8362 Yo. To 
Middlesbrough . s2'6rs' Foo J. Lee, Moss Bias : ‘ ¢ : . hggg"Vo%o 
Barry & Higham, Deptford (only for iron and Humphreys, Limited, London*. +... 0am 517 0 oO 
steel work) . 28,087 ID o Lawrence & Nichol, Liverpool *. . oa 2s 5 MESSRS 
A. Handyside & Co., Limited, Derby ‘(only 
quoted prices for different materials ; 2 Foundation, &¢., on'y. 
Humphreys, Limited . : : : . - 410.0.0 
‘STAINES, Wellerman Bros., Hyde . : ‘ : » 22 Bow 

For Proposed Houses, Staines, for Mr. H. Cox, Mr. A. J. J. Broadhurst, Stockport . . - 188 13 Io 
STURGES, Architect, High Street Chambers, Guildford. '* Exclusive of internal fittings, 

Quantities supplied. 
One Pair. 
. Martin, Wells & Co.. : : 3 . “(4 A5450 2080 SWANSEA. 
G.Gray . ; - , , ; , . 1,307. 0 oO | For Extension of the Prince of Wales Dock, for the Harbour 
Harris & Sons , : : ; ; . » 41,267, 50 #0 Trustees. 
Lock Bros. ; : ‘ . : F » 52045 SATO Sir J. Jackson, Victoria Street, S.W. . £58,263 a a 
Nesmyth . A ‘ : 4 ; : .§ 15240) 4O =O ; 
Norris & Sons . ‘: : 4 A : } A247) OO 
G. Reavell 5 ; : ; : A 3) e230) OL wo 
J. Martin . : : : : 5 . Ati eer Tole Ley 15) ILLUSTRATIONS, * 
Knight & Sons . : 5 ; : : 7 lgteS p10 wo 4: 
Higlett & Hammond $ ; 4 ; oF, COD Oyo 
S. be See tess f oe ie : J PLE40 Onno apetie ea 
Two Pairs. 
Martin, Wells & Co. 2650.0 0 CLER REN WALL SOW aes 
G. Gray : 2.5875 10 pO i ee 
Lock Bros. : 2,518 8 Io DETAIL OF DOOR, CLERKENWELL TOWN HALL. 
Norris & Sons . 218 OU 
Nesmyth . 2,450 0 O 
G, Reavell 2,440 0 90 THE NEW RECORD OFFICES, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
J. Martin . : : ; : 6 By 2452.80 sO — = 
Knight & Sons. . ° : . : + 2,320,0 9 * On the BT of the Picture-room, 2 Holland Park Road, W., 
Higiett & Hammond : : : . 2,096 © ©} published last week, Messrs. Bedford Lemére & Co. were mentioned 
S. Ellis 2,052 © oO | as photographers. The work was by Messrs. S. B. Bolas & Co, 


e . . . . ~ 
—$—$—$—_—<———————————————————— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


THE NEW 


CONDUIT SYSTEM 


New Buildings can now be fitted with Insulated Iron Tubes whilst in 
course of erection, ready for cables and wires to be drawn through 
at any future period. 


SkRro DE « Co. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS— 


48 OSNABURGH ST., REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE underground railway connecting Waterloo Station with 
the City is now complete, with the exception of a length between 
the terminal stations of 1,565 yards. As during the past six 
months a total length of 1,635 yards was driven, it is confidently 
estimated that the work of tunnelling will be finished before 
Midsummer Day. The King of the Belgians spent an hour on 
the works on the 17th inst, when Mr. Burt, representing the 
contractors, Messrs. Mowlem & Co., was present. 

THE total approximate cost of the work executed in 
connection with the construction of the Blackwall Tunnel up to 
the end of December last is 573,5602, of which 10,096, repre- 
sents the value of the work done on the raised approach road. 
The cost of the operations during the past year was 106,7032. 
On the south side of the river the cut and cover work was com- 
pleted ; and on the north side, out of a total length of 436 feet, 
398 feet have been executed. The caissons for all the shafts 
are now sunk to their final level. 

THE current issue of the Amateur Photographer contains 
the first public communication respecting Professor Herkomer’s 
new black and white process, and an efficient and lucid ex- 
planation of the much-talked-of discovery of Professor Rontgen 
in Vienna. 

ACCORDING to the Johannesburg Star, in a specification 
issued by the Department of Public Works, Pretoria, for the 
erection of an electric light installation for the Government 
Printing Works, the following appears (in Dutch, of course) :— 
“ Only Continental manufactures must be used, and the follow- 
ing factories shall enjoy the preference: For steam machines 
and boilers, Sachsische Machine Factory, Chemnitz and Karl 
Kuhn (Stuttgart) ; for the electric installation, the Allgemeine 
Electricsche Gesellschafft (Berlin); Siemens and Halske 
(Berlin), Maschinen-fabrik, Oerlikon dei Zurich, Schuckert & 
Co. (Nurnberg).” 


THE tender of Sir John Jackson, of Westminster, has been 
accepted by the Admiralty for the construction of the new naval 
docks at Keyham (Plymouth). The amount at present voted 
on account of the contract is two million sterling. 

THE Glasgow Corporation have sanctioned the sale of the 
ground in Ingram Street at present occupied by the circus to 
the Police Department, for the erection of a central fire-station, 
and it was agreed to proceed with the erection of houses for 
she working-classes in Piccadilly Street and St. Andrew’s 

treet. 


BIDDULPH GRANGE, ' Stoke-on-Trent, the residence of 
Mr. Robert Heath, has been nearly destroyed by fire, only the 
east and west wings being saved. , 

AT a largely-attended meeting of the East of Scotland 
Engineering Association, Edinburgh—the president, Mr. 
William Simpkins, in the chair—a paper was read on “ Bridges 
of Small Span” by Mr. Charles Brown. He described the 
loading of bridges and the stresses, also the various types of 
railway, road and foot bridges, their advantages and dis- 
advantages, the practical details of modern construction, and 
gave a specification for the various materials used. 

THE Leeds School Board have decided to build a new 
school for blind and deaf children at a cost of 18,0007. It 
is stated that the Leeds Board is the first in the country to take 
this step. 


AT Greenock, owing to an increased consumption of gas, 
especially in the west of the town, there is a proposal to enlarge 
the main pipes at a cost of about 1,000/, 

IT is stated that the law committee of Portobello Town 
Council has fixed upon the sum of 47,000/. as fair compensation 
to Portobello for agreeing to amalgamation with Edinburgh. 

AT the weekly meeting of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board the works committee recommended the construction of 
a new graving-dock on the east side of the Canada Dock, to be 
not less than gco feet in length, without any division, and with 
a bell-mouth entrance, in lieu of that previously authorised to 
be constructed on the site of the old 45 feet Huskisson lock. 


ONE of the most important waterfalls in. Norway has been. 
purchased by a syndicate with the object of utilising it as 
aluminium works like those in operation at the Falls of Foyers. 

THE Government have informed the authorities at Portland: 
that they intend to proceed at once with the new breakwater, 
the preliminary works of which are completed.’ The break- 
water will be constructed by departmental labour, and the 
following have been appointed to superintend the works :— 
Mr. Macfarlane, superintending civil engineer ; and Messrs. 
Taylor & Colson, assistant civil engineers. 

THE new schools, Craven Arms, Shropshire, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

A NEw lecture hall and classrooms for girls, boys and in- 
fants, also church parlour, have just been completed in connection 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


The CHAMPION INCANDESCENT 
GAS BURNER. 


We beg to advise our numerous friends and customers that the Champion Incandescent Gas Burner: 
still holds the field, and that our sales are increasing daily, notwithstanding the threats of our 
competitors. 

AM We maintain, as before, our burner is not an infringement of any existing patent, and that it can. 
&) Of be legally sold in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

A x = lt Mantles are sold in any quantity without restriction for use of particular kinds. 

CANIS) THERMOMETERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SES Asbestos and Infusorial Earth for Fireproof Floors. China Tiles and Bricks. 


Wy 
> > 


For further particulars, Price Lists, &e., apply to the Sole Makers, 


J. PUT2Z & CO... 
16 & 17 GREAT ST. HELENS, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, * PUTZ, LONDON.” 


EAST INDIA PA DOV KX 


A HIGH-CLASS WOOD from the ANDAMAN ISLANDS and BURMAH, similar in appearance to the BEST MAHOGANY, suitable for 
HOUSE BUILDING AND FITTINGS, ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, VENEERS, SHIP-~ 
BUILDING, RAILWAY CARRIAGE WORK. 

A large stock in the West India Docks of Logs from 12 to 36 inches wide at moderate prices, Constant Supply assured. 
SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, AND ALL PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD FROM THE 

AGENTS TO THE SHIPPERS, OR FROM Cc. LEARY & Cco., 
OGILWY,GILLANDERS & CO., WOOD BROKERS, 
; 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 108 BISHOPSGATE STREET. WITHIN, E.C. 


“Yo. LIY. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. Office—176 Strand, London, W.C. 
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with the New ‘Ferry Wesleyan Church, Cheshire, by Messrs. 
McLachan & Batkin, from designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, of Birkenhead. 


Dr. JOHN HOPpkKINSON, the president of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, prefaced his inaugural address by an 
invitation to the students, associates and members, to place at 
the service of the military authorities their special knowledge 
and aptitude for the purposes of national defence. Such 
assistance, he knew, would be welcomed by military men, for 
the uses to which electricity could be put in field service 
were manifold. 

THE plans committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have 
sanctioned the erection of new buildings which are estimated 
to cost 25,coo/, ; $ 

IN consequence of ill-health, Mr. A. M. Dunlop has been 
compelled. to resign his post as managing director of the 
Oaksley Company’s Quarries, Festiniog, which he had held for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


THE water committee of the London County Council in their 
ast report state that they are proceeding on the resolution of 
he Council of December 17 last, authorising negotiations to be 
nitiated by the committee with the water companies for the 
purchase of their undertakings, and, believing that the most 
acceptable negotiator would be the chairman of the Council, 
they had requested him to act in that capacity. The Bills of 
the different water companies had been reported on by the 
engineer, and had received the careful attention of the com- 
mittee, who see no reason to depart -from the resolutions 
arrived at by the Council in February, 1895. The com- 
mittee recommend that the parliamentary committee, in con- 
junction with the water committee, be instructed to place before 
Parliament the views of the Council in favour of purer sources 
of supply, and, in doing so, to indicate the various sources of 
supply in Wales which have been under consideration. If the 
negotiations with the water companies should prove successful 
the Bills introduced by the companies would in all probability 
be withdrawn or largely modified, and it would then be neces- 
sary for the Council to apply to Parliament in the session of 
1897 for powers to obtain an additional supply. But even were 
the negotiations to fail it would still be incumbent on the 
Council to take the earliest possible steps to lay before Parlia- 


ment some scheme of its own for providing such supply without 
further draught upon the Thames or Lea, and from some purer 
source. The proposed Welsh sources of supply were calculated 
to yield a daily quantity of 415 million gallons, and they 
naturally divided themselves into two nearly equal portions— 
one portion deriving its supply from the upper parts of the Wye 
and its tributaries, the Ithon, Yrfon and Edw, together with 
the Towy, and the other from the Usk Valley, and its neigh- 
bourhood. The amount of water that could be obtained from 
the four Wye sources would be about 200 million gallons a 
day (about equal to the present supply of all the companies), 
The Usk sources would yield 182 million gallons, the remaining 
portion of the 415 million gallons mentioned. being obtainable 
from the river Towy. As regards cost, the engineer’s estimate 
worked out a little under 19,400,000/, for the Wye portion of 
the scheme, and 17,500,c00/. for the Usk portion. The com- 
mittee are of opinion that it is desirable to adopt the Usk 
portion of the scheme as a first instalment, leaving the Wye 
and Towy portions to be dealt with at a future date. Conse- 
quently they ask to be allowed to continue the surveys of the 
whole of the Welsh scheme which they were carrying out under 
the instructions of the Council, and to prepare forthwith for 
Parliamentary deposit in November next that portion of the 
project deriving its supply from the Usk areas with the reces- 
sary conduit to London. Whilst recommending the Council 
at the present moment to adopt a scheme only capable of 
providing 182 million gallons a day, the committee think that 
provision should be made for purchasing such lands and rights 
as would insure to the Council the power of obtaining the 
additional water from the other areas mentioned should it be 
required. 


IMITATING THE EDISON-SWAN’ TRADE-MARK. 


In the Central Criminal Court on Monday, January 20, 
Edward Augustus Ingold, engineer, and Alfred Attride, horse 
trainer, were indicted under the Merchandise Marks Act for 
falsely applying or causing to be applied to certain electric 
lamp-holders a mark so nearly resembling the trade-mark of 
the Edison & Swan United Electric Light Company (Limited) 
as to be calculated to deceive. 

It was alleged on the part of the prosecution that at about: 
the beginning of 1895.Ingold made arrangements for a large: 
number of electric lamp-holders to be made in Germany and 
sent over to this country. The lamp-holders having been 


PATRONISED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


ALFRED UNDERWOOD & SO. 


General Contractors for Granite, Marble, Stone, Wood and 

Metal Work. | Ecclesiastical and Architectural Figure and 

Ornamental Sculptors, Modellers, Mosaicists, Carvers, 
Masons, &c. 
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SHORLAND'S 


PATENT COMBINATION 


OPEN FIRE-PLAOE 
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Reredoses, Sedilias, Pulpits, Prayer Desks, Stalls, Screens, 
Seating, Fonts, Inlaid Marbles, Tablets, Brasses, Archi- 


tectural Carvings in Marble, Stone, Wood,. Brick, or| } 


Cement, Glass,' Marble and Tiled Mosaics. Memorial and) 


other Stained Glass Windows. Constructive and Decorative| f <9 
Tiling, Chimney Pieces Monuments, &c.| ¥ 


Marble Fittings, 


MANAGING PARTNER, | 
ALFRED UNDERWOOD, 


ormerly principal Sculptor, &c., of the late Firm of 
J. UNDERWOOD & Sons. 


Established in consecutive partnerships over half a 
century. 
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29 EDCWARE’ ROAD, HYDE PARK. W, 
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“THOUSANDS IN USE. 


SUCCESS GUARAN 


Very largely ased in HOSBPilLalL WARDS, for 
which #he down-draught arrangement, as now shewn 
is specially suited. . . 


New Illustrated Catalogue Pree on Application, 


-E. H. SHORLAND & BRO., 


G. WRIGHT & CO: 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 


Heating and Hae Hot-Water Work, WARMING & ‘VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 
Coil Cases. Contractors to Hor M esty's Government, the Bank of 


“Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths, pai 


Drake Street Works, Stretford Road, 
“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” - MANCHESTER, | 
With Lifting Fire. Shorland’s Intet ‘and Outlet Ventilators in™ 
‘WORKS, ROTHERHAM. |. Estab.1854, ° every Design.. 
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made in Germany were sent over here, and Ingold thereupon’ 


caused them to be stamped with a mark containing the word, 
“Edison & Swan” and other words, and they were then sold, 
Ultimately the Edison & Swan United Electric Light Company 
(Limited) found that lamp-holders were being sold at a price 
lower than that at which lamp-holders made by them were 
sold, and they thereupon caused inquiries to be made and then 
commenced this prosecution. It was contended on the part of 
the prosecution that the mark stamped on the lamp-holders 
which were made for Ingold in Germany so nearly resembled 
one of the trade-marks of the Edison & Swan United Electric 
Light Company (Limited) as to be calculated to deceive. 

The prisoners gave evidence in their own defence and wit- 
nesses were called to speak to their good character. 

The jury found Ingold guilty ; they found Attride not guilty. 

George Cosgrave, engineer, pleaded guilty to a similar 
indictment. 

On the part of the prosecution it was asked that Cosgrave 
might be hberated on his own recognisances to come up for 
judgment if called upon. In the course of 1895 Ingold had 
13,000 of the lamp-holders delivered in London from Germany. 

The Common Serjeant said he should release Cosgrave on 
his own recognisances in 1o0o/, to come up for judgment if 
called upon, 

The Common Serjeant sentenced Ingold to nine months’ 
imprisonment without hard labour. 


THE NEW BOARD SCHOOLS FOR WELLINGBOROUGH. 


THESE schools, which have just been erected from the designs 
of Messrs. Talbot, Brown & Fisher, are now completed. The 
schools are heated by fresh warmed air, which is brought 
from all four sides of the building to the heating apparatus, 
which is in the basement, and is then carried through glazed 
pipes to the central hall and classrooms. The apparatus has 
been fixed by Mr. John Grundy, of London and Tyldesiey, 
and these are so far the most complete set of schools heated 
by this principle, although the London School Board are now 
adopting it for some of their new schools. ‘The vitiated air is 
drawn from each room by flues built in the walls, which are 
carried to a large trunk over each central hall; that in the 
mixed school is extracted by the high ventilating tower, which 
also acts as the smoke-stack from the heating apparatus. Mr. 
Grundy has also received instructions from the same firm of 


architects to fix his heating apparatus at the Grammar Schools. | of them with a relief of from 12 to 18 inches. 


NEW PATENT PLASTER DECORATIONS. 


Ir is an old saying and a very true one that “it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good ;” and the unusually mild’ winter 
through which we are now passing has been a great boon to 
all those engaged in the building trade. Owing to the absence 
of frost, architects and builders have been able to accomplish 
what they cannot often do in the season when severe frosts have 
set’ in, that is, to have the exterior of their buildings completed 
so that the interior work of decoration can be carried out 
without any delay. 

As a very important branch of this work is done in plaster, 
we have recently utilised the opportunity of inspecting the 
samples of the goods manufactured by the Mural Decorations 
Company under an English patent. The patent, we may say, 
was granted because the Company’s is the only plaster decora- 
tion with that undercut relief which is the wdfima Thule of the 
moulder’s art. 

The material which is employed is also unique. It isa 
wood, wool and fibre fabric, and is very light yet strong, and 
can be fixed by screws or nails to any surface by plasterers, 
decorators, joiners, or even by amateurs. 

So far as any material is capable of resistance to fire and 
damp the patent plaster possesses that quality. The manu- 
facturers also claim for it a recognition ‘as the most sanitary 
material used in the building trade. A special constituent 
which is used in the manufacture of the goods attains this 
end and also gives greater toughness to the material, and it can 
be removed if required. 

We were informed that all architects and builders who have 
been to see the Company’s productions, or to whom they have 
been shown, have expressed their surprise at the beauty and. 
originality of the designs. ‘That is not extraordinary, since the 
artist who has sole charge of the design department is a pupil 
of one of the most distinguished sculptors in Europe. He 
is always producing new designs; and it is not too much to 
say that there is no drawing, however elaborate or intricate, 
which could not be executed in a very reasonable time and at 
a cost far below any of a similar class of decoration in the 
market. In addition to the beauty of design, the boldness of 
relief is one of the most striking features of the new plaster 
decorations. 

There are to be seen in the showrooms specimens of 
ceilings, cornices, mouldings, centrepieces, trusses, &c., some 
They are not only 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACN 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH OAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 


THE “E.R. A.’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour. or. Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the bicture, and more 
definition of detail. 


3 For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED. FISH, Manager. 
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suitable for the decoration of private houses, but also for 
mansions, public halls and for theatres. For export to the 
Colonies where skilled labour is often scarce they are very 
valuable. As the surface is smooth and receptive it affords a 
decorator a medium by which, with stippling, gilding and 
colouring, he can produce a splendid effect. One of the 
principal theatres at Hamburg has been decorated throughout 
with the creations of the Company. : 

We are quite sure that we are right in saying that if any 
architect or, builder or house decorator pays a visit to the 
showrooms of the Mural Decorations Company, 50 Milton 
Street, London, E.C., he will be repaid for his trouble. 


NEW THEATRE AT CAMBRIDGE. 


THERE was a private view at Cambridge last week of a new 
theatre which has been constructed in the centre of the town by 
a limited liability company, of which Mr. W. B. Redfern is 
managing director. The structure is a commodious one, and 
the ornamentation, lighting, heating and means of protection 
for the public are all of the most approved type. There are no 
fewer than nine exits, and there is seating capacity for 1,400 
persons in orchestra and other stalls, pit, grand circle, gallery 
and amphitheatre. There is considerable standing room in 
addition, without blocking the gangways. A good view of the 
stage will be obtained from seats in all parts of the house, and 
special attention has been paid to ventilation by the loftiness of 
the circles. The proscenium opening is 27 feet 6 inches wide 
and 26 feet 9 inches in height, and the full width of the stage is 
56 feet and the depth 36 feet. The height of the grid is 
54 feet 3 inches. Ample space is, therefore, given for the 
manipulation of heavy sets. The flies are at a height of 22 feet, 
with a spacious movable bridge, together with a painting frame 
for scenic work, The dressing-rooms form a separate block in 
the rear, and are fitted with all necessary accessories. The 
decoration of the theatre is in the character of the French 
Renaissance. The architect is Mr. Ernest Riintz, of Moorgate 
Street, London, and the contractors are Messrs. Colls & Sons, 
Coleman Street, London. 

The following special contractors were employed :—Fire- 
proof construction works—Messrs.. Dennett & Ingle, 5 White- 
hall, London, S.W. ; fire appliances—Messrs. J. Stone & Co, 
Deptford, London, S.E, ; gas and hot-water engineers—Messrs, 
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Strode & Co., 48 Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W. ; plumbers and pewterers—Messrs. Tabor & Hinchcliffe, 
East Road, Cambridge ; the Shakespearean frieze (painted by 
Mr. Ballard)—Mr. E. Bell, 23 Castle Road, London, N.W. ; 
the auditorium ceiling painted by Messrs. Herman & Nepper- | 
schmidt, 13 St. Helen’s Gardens, London, W.; the act drop 
painted by Mr. W. T. Hemsley, 2 Felix Street, Westminster 
Bridge Road, London, S.W. ; 


RECENT BUILDING IN MANCHESTER. 


IT is stated in the Manchester Guardian that a good many 
branch banks have been, or are being, built. Of none of these - 
can it be justly said that they are bad in design, though it 
might be wished that in some cases greater advantage had 
been taken of good opportunities. In most cases where red 
brick is used with a liberal allowance of stone—a delightful 
combination—it is seldom, if ever, that the two materials are - 
so mixed as to bring out to the full the charms of both. Brick — 
is not necessarily an inferior material. Judicious use thereof 
will enhance, not lessen, the effect of the stune. The branch 
office of the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank in Hyde’s 
Cross is a well-designed building, suited to its site and suited 
to its purpose, of good outline, bold, vigorous and telling ; not 
pretentious and not mean, and (we thankfully say) not com- - 
monplace. Plenty of light, unimpeded by choking mullions or 
transoms, which are all very well in their place, but not very 
well in the narrow streets of Manchester. The front is of 
stone, with grey granite pillars and base. The granite, as such, ° 
is all right, but its junction with the stone above has not been 
duly considered or worked out, and is faulty. The east side— 
except a short length—and what one can see of the west side are 
mainly of brick, and here there is everything to condemn in the 
transition from stone to brick. It is quite legitimate to change 
to brick in the side street or anywhere. It is not lawful (in the 
code of good taste) so to change as to make that side look 
mean and contemptible, and as if it were a different building 
altogether. In such a case as this it would help very much 
were there a little red brick in the front, and then the greater 
proportion of brick to stone at the side would not seem too 
violent a change. Besides, even here, as in most buildings, 
some red brick much relieves and helps a stone design, if the 
mixture be “ with brains.” Only it has to be remembered that 
a combination of brick with stone implies not only travel and - 
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study on the part of the designer, but unfailing patience and 
ungrudging trouble-taking. There are. but few who can mix 
materials well. Of those few, there are fewer still who will 
take the trouble. So we have, with very few exceptions, any 
transitions from a stone front to brick round the corner done 
meanly and scrubbily, instead of being an additional point of 
interest and delight. In this Hyde’s Cross Bank the chimneys 
are very poor and commonplace. The gable towards Cor- 
poration Street is ieft to take its chance. The roof dormer on 
the east side is mean beyond description. Yet the designer has 
shown such ability as to make these faults the less excusable. 
The branch bank at Fallowfield is an instance showing the 
advantage of a mixture of brick and stone, but the north-west 
chimney is not good enough for its position, and the house part 
on the east is tacked on to the bank, not properly welded in to 
the design, Monotony is not wanted, but there should be in 
one building, though used for different purposes, unity of 
design ; the varied requirements then afford opportunity for 
avoiding formal stiffness. This building is not equal in force 
and power of design to that in Hyde’s Cross. The trefoiled 
bay lately added to a warehouse in Clarence Street, Albert 
Square, has not fulfilled its promise. The abrupt termination 
at the top suggests a sudden end to the invention of the de- 
signer, and the new chimneys, full in view as they are, are poor 
and mean to the last degree. Effective building need not be 
costly, and one is glad to see in a very subordinate street to 
the south-west of Messrs. Paulden’s in Stretford Road, a simple 
brick building treated well by someone who has justly thought 
that obscurity of site was no reason for slovenliness in design. 
At the Cold Air Stores out of Water Street there is a great 
entrance archway with offices on the left and the stores beyond, 
Here one sees that money was not wanting, and the conditions 
and requirements might well have led to a picturesque and 
effective grouping. As it is, one looks, and there is nothing to 
make one care to look again. 


THE TIMBER TRADE. 


IN their annual report Messrs. Foy, Morgan & Co. say 
that the prevailing estimate of the result of last year’s 
. business in the wood trade of the United Kingdom will 
certainly be a favourable one, so that in this respect, as well as 
in certain minor points of detail, the characteristics of 1895 
afford a sufficiently striking, although by no means an 
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exaggerated, contrast to the conditions of trade in 1894. In, 
both years there is evidence of the beneficial effects of caution 
in trading—become, since 1890, almost habitual with im-, 
porters—which has produced on the one hand a comparative 
immunity from bad debts and on the other an unwillingness to, 
purchase beyond actual requirements, This attitude on the, 
part of all classes of buyers is undoubtedly responsible for the , 
comparative position of stability in the home markets which 
has given the last five years their uneventful, but at the same 
time satisfactory character. . 

In contrast, however, to its predecessor, the record of the 
past year is dissimilar in most other features :—the import has 
been smaller, scarcely reaching an average ; the proportion of 
consignments for shippers’ account has been greatly reduced ; 
and, perhaps because of these facts, the result of the year’s 
trading has proved as unexpectedly satisfactory as last year’s 
was disappointing. The statistics of the Board of Trade 
show that for the last six years the quantity imported has 
oscillated pretty regularly, in alternate years, below and above 
the average; but, in the spontaneous effort of a market— 
comparatively free as the wood trade is of rings and com- 
binations—to adjust the supply to the normal consumption, 
there is no instance in recent years of an equilibrium so 
nearly established as in the past year. Experience has 
shown that in point of consumption the wood trade has, in 
ordinary times, the minimum of elasticity ; that therefore the 
magnitude of the import is the crucial jdeterminant of the 
home markets ; and hence that the stability of prices ulti-- 
mately depends rather on the discretion exercised by importers 
than on the variation 1n the needs of consumers. 

The change in the source of the supplies, which was one of 
the striking features of the import in 1894, has been continued 
with the result that Russian sawn goods now compete over a 
considerably extended area with Swedish productions. This 
change was encouraged by the attempt of the Swedish exporters 
last year to control the prices of deals, and although the 
addition to the import of Russian (chiefly White Sea) goods at 
first took the form of consignments and had to be realised at 
low prices, yet, occurring at a period when Swedish deals had 
been thus arbitrarily limited, it passed into consumption more 
quickly than might otherwise have been possible. The effect 
was at once seen in the fact that the additional supplies from 
Russia, which had been consigned in 1894, were mostly imported 
in the ordinary way by merchants in 1895. This competition 
of Russian deals had a bad effect on the import prices of - 
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Swedish deals, which fell continuously during the spring and 
early summer, causing, for the time being, serious loss, 
chiefly, however, to the shippers, but also to some few 
merchants who had bought early in the season. The 
ultimate results would have doubtless proved even more 
disastrous had it not been for the orders for deal 
cargoes for Africa which began to arrive in the summer, and 
which increased in magnitude as the season advanced. To 
this cause simply must the recent recovery in deal prices be 
attributed, the Colonial demand being concentrated on goods 
for which there seemed to be no possible outlet in the English 
markets. Despite, however, this drop in deal prices, the 
importers generally have completed a satisfactory year’s 
trading, mainly because the bulk of the deal import was 
acquired at the lowest cost of the season, and f.o.b. prices and 
freights subsequently rose sufficiently to check unnecessary 
importation. Moreover, in most other departments of the wood 
trade, a steady import business was done throughout the 
season at the closing prices of 1894, while the market con- 
ditions here were meanwhile preparing for an advance in 
prices, particularly as regards spruce, flooring, and timber of 
all descriptions. As in 1894, the month of May, which is 
really the beginning of a new season in the wood trade, must 
be regarded as the turning-point in the history of the past year, 
with the difference, however, that the change last spring was 
from a stagnant—if not from a falling—market, to a condition 
irstly of stability, and ultimately of strengthening prices, thus 
reversing the order of events in 1894. This historical contrast 
between the two seasons is mainly attributable to the differ- 
ence already noticed in the imports of the preceding years, 
but nevertheless exhibits a striking parallelism with the move- 
ments concurrently discernible in the general trade of the 
country, and in the statistics of the labour market collected by 
the Board of Trade, all of which point to last May as 
inaugurating the improvement which has even yet not ceased 
to develop. 

_ The statistics of consumption in the London district during 
the past year appear in a more favourable light than for some 
years past, showing an apparent increase of 5 per cent. on the 
average of the four preceding years, and pointing immediately 
to an expansion of trade as great or greater than that which 
occurred in the phenomenal year 1890. If the consumption 
has actually become enlarged to this extent, a further and 
immediate rise in spot prices should be imminent, especially 
when the moderate amount of the present dock stock is con- 
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sidered ; but the suspicion that an expansion’ of this remark- 
able character would probably have escaped recognition had it 
not been manifest in the combined dock and overside 
deliveries, renders a critical examination of these statistics 
more than usually imperative, and the more so because, as we 
had occasion to point out in our last circular, the tendency in 
recent years has been for the variation in consumption not to 
exceed I per cent. on either side of the average. 

SWEDEN.—Prices were at a dead level all through the early 
part of the year. Swedish 3rds, in sympathy with ‘White 
Sea 2nds, only fetched low prices, and 4ths were so weak that 
they could not be pressed on the market at all. F.o.b. prices 
for 3rds and 4ths having fallen heavily, spot values receded 
still further during the summer, and the recovery came so late 
in the autumn that the effect of it was only apparent in the 
latter months of the year. Battens sold fairly well all through 
the year ; best quality were very scarce, and were generally in’ 
demand. 

Flooring.—Swedish flooring has been throughout the year 
in strong demand, and prices have had an upward tendency. 

Russt4.—White Sea shipments for the first time for several 
years were hardly consigned at all, the low prices f.o.b. 
having tempted buyers to import largely in the summer, and 
the profits realised therefrom being fair, to buy the autumn: 
shipments to arrive. The quality of the 3rds was distinctly 
improved, and they competed very successfully with Swedish 
4ths. 

Whitewood was imported at cheap figures and sold well on 
arrival, especially as spruce was scarce. Petersburg yellow 
deals were very dull of sale all through the year, and only 
latterly left any margin on f.o.b. cost. Good parcels are now 
very scarce, and battens are hardly obtainable. White has 
not been very plentiful, but the demand has also been quiet, 
buyers giving the preference to White Sea shipments. 

NoRwAy.—The demand for planed goods has been one ot 
the features of the year. Though there was not quite such an 
anxiety to buy in February and March, in spite of the opening 
of the navigation being late, owing to the severe weather, the 
rest of the year has been remarkable for a steady demand and 
firm prices, the autumn especially showing a substantial rise in 
values. Unless there are a quantity of cargoes to come in 
from Norway, which seems unlikely, although prices rule high, 
the prospect seems distinctly good. 

FINLAND.—The import has probably been larger than it was 
in 1894. Most of the consignments have been cleared at 
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auction, experience having shown that quite as good prices are | 
realisable by this means as through private treaty. The batten 
import has included an even larger proportion than usual of 
2 x 4, the price of which has been singularly stable. The pro- 
duction of planed boards has increased, but the bulk now finds | 
its way to the Irish market, to the partial. exclusion of Nor- | 
wegian shipments. The importation into London has been 
almost confined to Kotka red floorings. 

CANADA.—/ine,—The import into London has been con- 
siderably larger than usual—by far the greater part being for | 
shippers’ account. The year started with some heavy auction 
selling, by which means the excessive stock of Ist and 2nd 
pine carried over from 1894 was distributed, not, however, 
without a considerable weakening in prices. The dock stock 
was considerably reduced by the time the F.O.W. shipments 
are usually to be expected ; but when it was seen that the bulk 
of the wintered stocks had been placed in other markets than 
this, and that consequently the importation here would not only 
be later than usual but consist almost solely of fresh-cut deals, 
a recovery in prices commenced, especially affecting deals with 
any pretensions to “dryness.” The autumn. importation has, 
however, been on too liberal a scale to render a further increase 
of price probable. at i 

With respect to the lower qualities, we pointed out in our 
last that the importation in 18¢4 had been insufficient, and that 
an advance in price was inevitable. During the present year, 
therefore, we have to note a firm market at increasing prices 
for 4th and inferior qualities pine, the bulk of the additions to 
stock having been purchased “to arrive” by the importers. 

Spruce.—The import has been exceedingly moderate, and 
the present stock remaining is one of the smallest on record, 
notwithstanding the fact that the shipments from Quebec have 
been supplemented this year by larger shipments from St. John 
than in 1894. In the autumn prices advanced considerably, so 
that the later shipments were easily disposed of “to arrive,” 
instead of coming in unsold. The market is now stronger than | 
it has been for several years. Batten sizes have been extra- 

ordinarily scarce, and now command nearly as much as.9-inch. 

British Columbian Pine.—Timber has been in good demand 
all through the year, the fine quality and large dimensions 
giving it the preference over any other for works where. size is 
of importance. Planks have been sold at auction at varying 
prices, buyers not taking to them with much avidity. 

Cedar has not come into general use yet, but is appreciated 
for some purposes. It has to compete with sequoia. 


Oak at the beginning of the year was rather dragging of 
sale, but during the autumn the demand increased considerably 
and prices hardened. The stock is now in a very moderate 
compass. 

Elm has been in fair demand all the season, and the supply 
has not been plentiful. 

Birch has been low.in stock and commanded fair prices, and 
with the small stocks the prospect is better for the coming 
season. 

Waney Board Pine has been in good demand and prices 
have advanced considerably, and with the general improve- 
ment in trade (more especially shipbuilding) the prospect for 
the coming season is very fair. 

Sguare White Pine.—Stocks have been very small, and the 
demand has increased considerably and prices advanced. 

Ash,—The import has been very small, and prices for good 
wood have been well maintained. 

Pitch Pine Ports.—The import of timber has been very 
much smaller than last year, and as the consumption has been 
practically the same as it was last year, the stock remaining is 
phenomenally small. The large auction sales in the spring 
kept prices depressed until, the bulk of the consignments 
having been cleared, prices began to mend, slowly at first, but 
with considerable rapidity after September. There has also 
been a considerable reduction in the import of deals and 
boards, while the consumption, stimulated by low prices, has 
been very satisfactory. This market is now in a position of 
considerable strength. The latest news is that the drought at 
Pensacola. has ceased, and that consequently further supplies, 
which are much needed, will be shortly available. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


A REPORT has been issued from the Board of Trade upon the 
working of the Boiler Explosions Acts of 1882 and 18q0, 
During the twelve months ended June 30, 1895, there were 
87 preliminary inquiries and 27 formal investigations under the 
provisions of these Acts. During the twelve months 43 persons 
were killed and 85 persons injured by boiler explosions. The 
total number of cases inquired into shows a small increasé upon 


_ that of the preceding year, and the number of persons killed, 


as also the number of persons injured, is larger than in any 


‘ year since the Boiler Explosions Act of 1882 came into force. 
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During last year, however, several exceptionally serious cases 
were dealt with, more than half the total number of deaths 
having resulted from four explosions. . Moreover, the year 
1894-95 was remarkable for a period of exceptionally severe 
frost, and one result of this was an unusual number of explosions 
of boilers used for heating public buildings and places of 
business. There were twenty-seven cases of this kind dealt 
with, and with three exceptions they were probably caused by 
the freezing of water in some part of the apparatus. Leaving 
out of question the exceptional cases and the considerable 
number of cases in which the explosions’ were of a slight 
character, it will be seen that the figures for the year do not 
show that there is any increase as regards laxity of manage- 
ment or inspection on the part of steam users or boiler 
insurance companies, or that there is any general increase in 
the number of serious boiler explosions. Appendices are 
attached giving particulars of the cases dealt with, classifications 
of the causes of explosions, and of the types of boilers 
which exploded, together with statistics of the numbers of 
persons killed and injured since 1882, and a report from the 
Board’s solicitor on the formal investigations.. The 27 formal 
investigations related to explosions of, among others, 6 vertical, 
23 land, 3 locomotive and 2 marine boilers. In no case did the 
Court attribute the explosion to an unavoidable accident, 
although in five cases the Court did not attach blame to anyone, 
and in seven cases made no order as to costs. In nine cases 
explosions were due to the neglect of examination by com- 
petent persons, the boilers having been worked for periods 
varying from three to twenty-seven years without such examina- 
tion. In one case the examination made was careless or 
perfunctory, and defects were not discovered. In three cases 
boiler repairers were found to’ blame, and in another the 
patentees of an instrument used in filling their hot-water 
apparatus were found to blame for neglecting to advise clients 
of the necessity for using this particular instrument in filling 
the apparatus. In one case the vendor (a metal broker) was 
found to .blame for selling a boiler which he knew was 
defective ; the owner’s friend, an engineer, was found to blame 
for advising him to purchase it, and the owner was also found to 
blame for neglecting to have it examined by a competent person. 
In eleven cases the Court found the owners or users of the boilers 
directly responsible for explosions, and in four cases they were 
held responsible for the neglect of their servants. Many of 
the explosions were due to ignorance, the owners or users per- 
sonally attending to the boilers, and considering that they were 


safe so long as they did not leak. One owner had worked a boiler 
for twenty-seven years without any examination at a pressure of 
60 Ibs per square inch, and he thought that it would goon 
working at the same pressure for an indefinite time. Another 
steam user examined his boiler by tapping it with a hammer, 
and so long as the hammer did not go ee the plates, he 
a that the boiler was quite safe. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
324. Theodor Franke, for “Improvements in window 
fasteners a 

351.. David Johnston, for ‘“‘An improvement in building 
construction.” 

364. Carl Adams and Rudolf Tausk, for “ Improvements in 
hinges.” 

387. Thomas Holt, jun, and Stephen Holt, for “ Improve- 
ments in syphonic discharge water-closets.” 

430. Philip Stover Riddelle, for ‘‘ Improvements in window- 
sash locks.” 

433. Rudolf Miller and Adolf Miiller, for “ Improvements 
in and connected with locks.” 

446 Henry Levy Leslie, for “ Improved apparatus to be 
employed in the controlling or the supplying of gas and water 
to public or private buildings.” 

485. George Inman, for “Improved means for fastening 
doors, windows and the like.” 
553. William Youlten, for “ Improv ements in casements.” 

762. Thomas George Goodwin, for “Drain stoppage 
indicator.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free. —Messrs. RAYNER & +o Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


AWARDS OBTAINED: 


LONDON, 1862, 1874; 


PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO,, 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Photographs taken ard proofs delivered same day. 


147 STRAND, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Price wT. a ae Free. 


LONDON. W.c 


—— 


To Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family ; H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and Forests; the London County Council, &o 
50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views. 


SAMUEL WRIGHT & COs 


Manufacturers of FIBROUS PLASTERING, 


CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD. HACKNEY. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FIBROUS PLASTERING 


OF ALG DESCRIPTIONS. 


CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


Che Hrchitect and Contract Reporter. 


SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER. 


(Subscriptions payable in advance.) 


To the Publisher of the ARCHITECT AND: CONTRACT REPORTER, 


175 STRAND, anes W.C. 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 
in payment 


Seb one es cate edoa sen sen aHeaaoner—seGrenec= ens wees sien unte o> aon y ene een sean eet en ee 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s. ; : Six Months, 10s. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Deporter. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


——————— 


Extract from alecture on Architects Libraries by Professor 
Ly 


T. Roger Smith, F.R1IB.A., at University College, October 10, | 


1893. 

i ee let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 


There has been a considerable demand for the back | 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, | 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by | 
| Engine and Boiler Houses. 


Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 


is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for | 


back numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6¢. 
each. 
A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


‘ EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not tm every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 


communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- | 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


#,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 


appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- | 


ticularly requested that information of this description be 


forwarded to the Office, 175. Strand, London, W.C., not | 
| Bridlington Quay. 


later than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . 3 : 42 Om OMG 
For Quarter Page 210 O 
For Half Page 410 oO 
For a Page . ees Oe (OG 
For I inch deep by 2} wide O72 6 


Front Page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On Pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per Page ; Is. per 
line. 


Spectal_arrangements may be made for _a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, | 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EpzELL.—Feb. 15.—Plans are invited for a‘Public Hall io 
be erected at Edzell, and to be known as “ The Inglis Memorinl 
Hall.” Mr. John Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. The Total Cost 
must not exceed 2,500/, and the Author of the Plan selected 
will have the carrying out of the Work. 

St. ANNES-ON-SEA.—Feb. 8—The Council of the Golf 
Club invite Plans and Designs for a New Club House, to be 
erected at a Cost of 7,000/. Three Premiums of 202, 152. and 
1o/. will be given. Mr. Charles Heathcote, Architect, Man- 
chester, has been appointed Assessor. The Hon. Secretary, 
Golf Club, St. Annes-on-Sea 

SHARDLOW.—Jan. 31 —The Guardians invite Plans, Speci- 
fication and Estimate for a New Detached Infirmary in the 
Garden adjoining the Workhouse at Shardlow, to provide 
Accommodation for Seventy Patients and Two Nurses. A 
Premium of 20/. for the Best Plan, and a Premium of Io/. for 
the second in merit. Mr. J. W. Newbold, Clerk, Becket Street, 
Derby. 

WALSALL.—Feb. 15.—Competitive Schemes for a Complete 
System of Sewerage and Sewage-disposal Works are invited 
for the Parishes of Pelsall and Rushall. Premiums of 30/. and 
152. are offered. Mr. A. H. Lewis, Clerk, 1 Leicester Street, 
Walsall. ; 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERSYCHAN.—Feb. 10—For Building Shop and Ware- 
house. Mr. J. Maggs, Sec., Glasgow House, Abersychan. 

APPERLEY BRIDGE.—Jan. 31.—For Building Mill and. 
Messrs. Kendall & Bakes, Archi- 


tects, Leeds. 
ARWENACK.—Feb. 8.—For Building Four Houses, 
R, Fred. Spry, Manor Office, Arwenack. 
BALLYCLARE.—Feb. 13.—For Repewing and Other Im- 
provements at Ballylinney Church. Rev. J. F. Williams, 


Mr. 


| Ballylinney Manse, Ballyclare. 


BARNSLEY.—Feb. 8 —For Building Two Houses. Messrs. 
Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BARRY Dock —Feb. 28.—For Additions to Police Station, 
Mr. W. E. R. Allen, Deputy Clerk, County Offices, Westgate, 
Cardiff. 

BELFAST..—For Building Four Houses. Mr. T. Roe,. 
Architect, Granville Buildings, 134 High Street, Belfast. 

BERMONDSEY.—Feb 3-——For Supply of 30,coo Stocks or 
other Hard Bricks. Mr. Fredk. Ryall, Bermondsey Town 
Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BERMONDSEY —Feb. 3—For Supply of Six Slop Vans, 
Mr. Fredk. Ryall, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Feb. 1.—For Building Shops, &c, at 
Market for the Corporation. Mr. C. Brownridge, Borough 
Surveyor. 

BLACKBURN.—Feb. 17.—For Alterations at Finnington 
Hospital. Mr. G. W. Lund, Borough Engineer, 

BLACKHILL.—Feb. 13.—For Building Methodist Church, 
School, &c. Mr. W. Raistrick, 10 West View, Blackhill,. 
Durham. 

BRIDLINGTON QuUAY.—Feb. 12.—For Building People’s 
Palace. Mr. John Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington Road, 


BRIGHTON.—Jan. 31.—For Erection of a Pig Slaughter- 
house. Mr. F. J. Tillstone, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRIGHTON.—Feb 1.—For the Erection of an Out-patient 
Department, Sussex County Asylum. Mr. F. S. Cawthorne,. 
33 New Road, Brighton. 

BUCKINGHAM —Feb. 3—For Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, &c., the Erection of Engine- 
house, and Provision of Engines and Pumping Machinery in 
Duplicate. Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, C.E., Grosvenor 
Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

BUNCRANA —Feb 1 —For Building House. Mr. R. Eccles 
Buchanan, Architect, 33 Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 

BURNLEY.—For Alterations to National Schools. 
Thos. Bell, Architect, Burnley. 

Bury.—Feb. 1c.—For Construction of Sewage Disposal 
Works Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer. 

CARLISLE.—Feb. 6—For Building Lock-up, Kinkry Hill. 
Mr. G D. Oliver, County Architect, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CLONAKILTY.—Feb. 12:—For Tower and Spire to Church. 
Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Architect, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

CoRK —Feb. 6.—For Building Dining Hall to Workhouse. 
Mr. John Cotter, Clerk to the Guardians. 

CWMBACH.—Feb. 8.—For Extension of Schools. 
Roderick, Architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

CyNwyb —Jan. 31.—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
Robert Davies, Porth-y-dwr, Cynwyd. 
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DARENTH.—Feb. 3.—For Reflooring (Concrete) and Re- 
fitting Bath-rooms and Lavatories at Asylum. Messrs, A. & 
C, Harston, Architects, 1 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DEAL.—Feb. 5.—For Iron Sewer Outfall, &c. The Borough 
Engineer. 

Dinas Powis.—Feb. 15.—For Building Villa. Mr. 
W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s Square, 
Cardiff. 

EAST GRINSTEAD.—Feb. 4—For Building and Draining 
Infectious Hospital. Mr. E. F. Whitley Hughes, East 
Grinstead, 

FILEY.—Feb. 3.—For Building Twelve Cottages, Mr. 
David Petch, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Huntriss Row, 
Scarborough, 

GRAYS THURROCK.—Feb. 6.—For the Supply of Norway 


Granite Kerbs, Granite Setts and Granite Chippings. Mr. 
A, C. James, High Street, Grays. 
HALiFAx.—Feb. 10.—For Building Leather Factory, Mr. 
Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Halifax. 
HALIFAX.—Feb. 8.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 


Medley Hall, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—Feb. 7.—For Additions to Methodist Schools. 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

HANLEY.—Feb. 1.—For Building Workshops for Carriage 
Works, Mr. John T. Brearley, Architect, Piccadilly Buildings, 
Hanley. 

HARROGATE,—For Cricket Pavilion. 
Architect, James Street, Harrogate. 

HENDON.—Feb. 3.—For Extension of Sewerage Works, 
Surface Water Drainage and Making-up of Carriage and Foot- 
ways. Mr. 5S. S,. Grimley, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES. — For Building Block of Shops, 
Hotel, Stabling, &c. Mr. William Theobalds, Architect, 
26 Budge Row, Cannon Street, E.C. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 4.—For Steam Boilers, Mechanical: 
Stokers, Surface Condenser, Air and Circulating Pumps, Mr. 
A. B. Mountain, St. Andrew’s Road, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 12,—For Erection of a Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases. Messrs. Edward Thomas & Sons, 
7 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

ILKLEY.—For Building Residence. Messrs. Issit, Adkin & 
Hill, Architects, Prudential] Buildings, Bradford. 


Mr, George Bland, 


IpSWICH.—Feb. 4.-For Construction of Sewage Ejector 
Chambers, Mr. E. Buckham, Town Hall, Ipswich. : 

IPSWICH.—Feb. 19.—For Sewage Ejectors and Sewage and 
Air Mains. Messrs. Shone & Ault, Engineers, 47 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

KINGSBRIDGE.—F eb. 13.—For Erection of a Boiler-House, 
new Steam-boiler, Baths and Hot-water Apparatus at the 
Workhouse, for the Guardians, Plans at the office of Mr, 
John H. Square, Clerk, Miller’s Court, Kingsbridge. 

KIRKPATRICK FLEMING.—Feb, 1.—For Building Cottages, 
Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. : 

LEEDS.—Feb. 18.—For Building Fever and Smallpox 
Hospitals, Administrative Blocks, Disinfecting Station, Laundry, 
Caretaker’s House, &c. The City Engineer. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 12.—For Alterations and New Premises, 
Swan Inn. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 90 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LLANGOLLEN.—Feb. 16.—For Works to Vron’ School, 
Messrs. Davies & Moss, Architects, Wrexham, 

LONDON.—Feb. 1co.—For Repairs to Public Buildings for 
Three Years. Mr. Reginald B. Brett, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LONDON.—Feb. 10.—For Execution of Gasfitters’ Work at 
Public Buildings for Three Years. Mr. Reginald B. Brett, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb, 1.—For Construction of About 4,400 
Yards of Sewers. City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MARYLEBONE.—Feb, 7.—For Works and the Supply of 
Materials for One Year. Mr. W. H. Garbutt, Court House, 
St. Marylebone. 

MARYLEBONE.—Feb, 7.—For the Supply of Broken Stone, 
Footway Kerb, Yorkshire and other Footway Paving, Mr. 
W. H. Garbutt, Court House, St. Marylebone. 

NEATH.—March 3.—For Construction of Reservoir .and 
Supply and Laying of 10-inch Cast-iron Main with Fittings, 
Mr. D. M. Jenkins, Gwyn Hall, Neath. 

NEWPORT, I. OF W.—Feb. 3.—For Construction of a 
12-Inch Cast-iron Suction Main, the Sinking of Mains and the 
Driving of Adits. Mr. Baldwin Latham, M.I.C.E., 13 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

NORFOLK —Feb, 1.—For Supply of Broken Granite for One 
Year. Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, C.E., Norwich. 

PENRHYN.—Feb. 7.—_For Construction of Sewerage Works. 

| Mr. T. B. Farrington, Engineer, Conway. 
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Vertical 8crew Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


and other Metal Work, &c.,&c. . 


LOW PRICES. 
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‘APPROVED BY 
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LE 
LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH PERE? 


&c., to suitull requiremeuts, via. details of work and price, to work by means of the 


SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight) 
Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and, 
Furniture, Builders' General Ironmongery, H 
tron Casements and Frames, Architectural AW alk 


GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
| SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED, 


ON. 'The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
Casements, Doors, Gates, dc., with Handles and Keys for \IMi 
one or both sides. aa : 


“| PANIC EXIT BOLTS, 


THE “XIT” 


a ROBT. ADAMS’ PATENT. 


| BEST SYSTEMS. 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


New and Improved 


Patterns, | 


No. 190. Solid 
Section Tongue 
; Bolt, 
Triple Action, 
Self-Locking 
Weather and 
Thief Proof, 
Neat, Simple, 
_ and Strong. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE “EXODUS,” 


ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT, 


Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E, Gages pi hig baler 


, 
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PENZANCE.—Feb, 8.—For Erection of Shelter in Morrab 
T. H. Cornish, Public Buildings, Penzance. 
—For Supplying and Fixing Automatic 
and Apparatus at Public Urinals, 
W. Henry Farnfield, 117 High Street, Poplar. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 4 —For Additions to 


Gardens. Mr. 


POPLAR.—Feb. 4. 
Flushing Cisterns 


Mr. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, 


SOUTHALL.—Feb, 11.—For the Construction of Stoneware 


Pipe Sewer, Manholes and Flushing 
Felkin, Engineer, Southall. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 
Cast-iron Intercepting 


STOKE NEWINGTON.—Feb. 1.—For 


Works for One, Two and Three Years. Mr. O. E. Burgess, 
126 Church Street, Stoke 


A.M.LC.E,, Vestry Offices, 
Newington, N. 

ST. AUSTELL.—Feb. 12.— 
Laying Iron Pipes, &c. 
Place, Liskeard. 


ST. BLAzEY.—For First Section of Works (Roofs, &c.) at 
Architect, Plymouth, 
ST. STEPHEN’S-IN-BRAMWELL. — March 2, — For New 


Church. Mr. Edmund Sedding, 


Water-wheels and China Stone Grindin 
sary Machinery. Mr. Jacob Olver, 
Grampound Road, Cornwall. 


VERNEY JUNCTION.—Feb. 8, —For 
Messrs. Frank Higgens & Co., West Street, Buckingham, 
12—For Erection of 


WATERFORD.—Feb. 


Workhouse. Mr. John Mackey, Clerk to 


WATFORD.—Feb. 12.—For Construction of Four Miles of 
with Manholes, &c. 
rban Council, Watford. 

WHITBY.—Feb. 6.—For Alterations to Premises for Offices 
Mr. Edward H. Smales, Architect, 5 Flower- 


Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, 
Morten Turner, Clerk to U 


for the Union. 
gate, Whitby. 


WHITWORTH.—Feb, 12.—For Construction 


Works. Mr. H. L. Hinnell, Engineer, 

Manchester. 

WIGAN —Feb, 8.—For Buildi 

Borough Engineer. 
WINDHILL —Feb. 

Mr. G. H. Sutcliffe, 34 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E,0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


_ SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Gertificate Books for Instalments, 85. ; or with Receipt, 5s, 


AL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon 


application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
pecimens on anplication. Tithoveapliy at moderate rates. 


OLDAGRES & CO. "since 


lans Copied, Enlarged, I reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLPDACRES. LONDON."' 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN- LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 


P descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, 
Mounted Papers, 
on application. 


with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


. SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
: Artists’ Materials of every description. 


_ HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


For Construction of Reservoir, 
1) Cad a Andrew, Engineer, Dean 


41 Corporation Street, 


ng Twelve Cottages. 


5—For Building Eighteen Houses, 
Westgate, Shipley. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Mr. 


Public Baths. 


WooD GREEN.—Jan, 3 
in Recreation Grounds, 
Hall, Wood Green, N. 

Woop GREEN.—Jan. 
Mr. C, J. Gunyon, Town 


11 


1.—For Erection of a Band Stand 
Mr. C. J. Gunyon, A.M.I.C.E., Town. 


31.—For Making-up King’s Road, 
Hall, Wood Green. 


Danks Me He Rs 


11.—For Providing and Laying a 
Sewer and Stoneware 
Mr, W. B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, 


Rainfall Drains, 
Southampton. 


Execution of Paving 


ford. 
g Mills, and all Neces- ees Bros. 
Trevear, St. Stephens, Carnie 
“4° E. Kellet ~ 
Building Hotel. M. Hall 


Building at 


the Guardians. ° cepled) . 


W. Barrand 


° 


Mr, Hi, 


of Sewerage 


The 


R. NAYLOR & SON, ‘Sch 


TENDERS. 


BECKENHAM. 


For Concrete Backing to the Existing Concrete Retaining Wall 
in the Council’s Stoneyard, Bromley Road, for the Becken- 
ham Urban District Council. 

E. Iles, Mitcham Common. : 
J. Gloag, New Cross . ‘ : . 
T. W. Jones, Beckenham 3 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . 


- £305 15 0 
300713; 6 
354.7 4 
Salo. CO 


BRADFORD. 


For Construction of Several Short Streets in Horton and Man- 
ningham. Mr. J. HINDLE, Surveyor, 24 Bank Street, Brad- 


£1,553 150. 4 

27 Otomo 

, ; o@ 1,22 56 Lae ey 

é 3 - LIQ be oe 

; : : 5 -) 1,CO ine Gao 
oles, Cleckheaton (ac- 

: 5 1,045 17 10 


: : 1,008 14 Io 
BRIGHTON. 


For Alterations and Improvements at Middle Street School. 
W. BROWN & SON (accepted) . 


- £1,957 7 8 
BURNLEY. 


For Restoration of the St. Andrew’s Schools, Burnley. Mr. 
THOS. BELL, Architect, Burnley. 


Accepted Tenders. 


A. & R Parker, Burnley, mason. 
F. Simpson, Burnley, joiner. 


O, Whitaker, Burnley, slater. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


\METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, Is. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


Whiteline on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 
LS TESS 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAGINGS, 
PHOTO MOPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.” 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff, 


“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by-5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, £.0. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commeroia! 


Lithography executed on the Premises, 
VIEWS IN CHALE AND TINTs, 


illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.¢, 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED| 3 


R. Rawlinson & Sons, Burnley, plasterer. 
J. Smith, Burnley, painter. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED roo 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
E’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide), 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BEECHINGS LTD., 


174 in the Strand. 
Specialists in 
Time-Saving 
Stationery. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES; 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Correctly Lithographed, or 
Electrographed at Liberal Dis- 
count off usual prices, 
Plans, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


<) SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC DEPT., 


1 Victoria St., Liverpoob- 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CQ. 


(late J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FuURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand. ; 


JOHN CLARK, 


25, 46and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
anufacturer of every description of 


EVE: W OF? Ef. 


For Lifte, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens. 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. ’ 


So 


Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection’ of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4d. per foot super. 


Price Lists and DJustrations post free on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 4 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITHOTS' DESIGNS, 
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LONDON—continued, ‘ 


DURHAM. 


or New County Buildings, Old Elvet, Durham. 


Rankin, Sunderland 
GREEN WICH. 


‘For Paving Footways of Waller Road, Deptford, for the 


Greenwich Board of Works. 
Fry Bros. . 3 . ; : 
Robertson & Grant . 

T. A. Catley 

W. Wadey : 

J. Mowlem & Co... : 

H. WOODHAM (accepted) . 


HALIFAX, 


'F or Alterations to Haugh Shaw and Coddy Field Schools, for 


the Halifax School Board. . Mr. 


Architect, Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank Chambers. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Flaugh Shaw School. 
J. Frith, Booth Town, mason and bricklayer 


Norvell & Mitchell, joiner . : : 
J. Turner, New Bank, wooden blocks . 


S. Barrett & Son, Pellon, plasterer and slater 


J. Holdsworth, plumber and glazier 


HAMPTON. 


‘For Erection of House and Shop in Station Road, Hampton, 


Middlesex, for Mr. T. Aldrich. 
Architect, Isleworth. 

W. Munday, Kingston : 

J. Singleton & Sons . 4 Sic 

kK Richardson, Hampton Hill 

J. Wright, Hampton . 2 . 

King & Major, Hampton . : 5 

A. WRIGHT, Hampton (accef/ed ) 


HOUGATON REGIS. 
For Building New Schools, for the School Board 


A. W. NASH (accepted) . ; : 
LONDOYW. 


For Building Workshop, 27 Florida Street, Bethnal Green 
Road, for Mr. Stradling. Mr. J. PARRISH, Surveyor. 


Cox, Cambridge Road, (accefted) . 


“SPHINY PORTLAND GEMENT, 


DEG Men 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow s:t- 
= ‘ ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 

7 @ Sa! Tey Seven days. Fineness, 2,5C0 
y re \\t ' i meshes to square inch, with 
ag ili pe less than 10 per cent. residue. 
go ¥A Over 10,000 tons supplied to 

4 Oardiff and Hereford Water 


orgs. 
a Specially adapted for Son. 
\§ crete Floors & Street Paving, 


efy ECLIPSE’) PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts, 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapuca for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal'stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JQHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


; ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
-LiA8 Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Sricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Bailway and water communication. 


R. G, LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
SAMPLES FREE. B LO © KS 2 


Bione and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
SN acetic hs Menthehlie_h 


- £13,895 9 0 


For New Shop Fronts, for Messrs. Ling & Co., Limited, 219 
to 225 Commercial Road East. 
Architect, 141 Rosebery Square. 


Mr. HAROLD CRESWELL, 


Harris & Wardro 2 : «£693 
Hearle & Panos: r 4 é ore é ; 
Sage & Co. . : 4 - ; ; ‘ s8650..-8 0 
he 1,998 Oo Oo C. SPRECKLEY & Co, London (accepted) . DO.577 2 Oo 
? vie * x For Additional Pavilion at Infirmary, High Street, Homerton, 
hoon eas for tae Guardians of Hackney Union. 
ays aes W. J. Davenport, Clapton. : ‘ » £34,902 0 oO 
Mate ps B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment eit 34.935 G5 50 
? A. E. Symes, Stratford : ‘ - - 34,640 0 0 
W. Shurmur, Upper Clapton . 03287720 0810 
J. Chessum & Sons, Haggerston » 32,099 0 oO 
JOSEPH F. WALSH, W. Holt & Sons, Croydon ; ; - $91;229 Inala 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . ; : - 30,461 0 oO 
H, Wall & Co., Kentish Town ; ‘ 29,956 0 o 
F. Thoday & Co., Limited, Cambridge . - 29,852 0 oO 
S. R. LAMBLE, Kentish Town (accepred ) .. 28,7980 S 
ca a 3 For Building Chimney Shaft, &c., at Infirmary, Dartmouth Park 
25 aens Hill, for the Guardians of St. Pancras. 
nae J. Fraser & Son 3)" 37) ye ee . £1,434 0 0 
TR othe J. & F. May ; : ‘ : ‘ 1535426050 
Fraser & Fraser 4 : ; 5 : + €119336)-0 0 
W. J. Fraser & Co. . ‘ 4 : ; » 1,298 Io o 
J. CLARKE & SONS, 49 Moorgate Street (ac- 
Mr. H. J. BLAKE, CLE NE age Aa Balle: Onis ty EST APO 
J. Thompson 4 : , ¢ 3 roe) 
wee é $ Southgate Engineering Company : ‘ 348 o 0 
1,150 o o| For Pullin-down and Removal of House, 168 Rotherhithe 
970 0 Oo Street, and Building a 14-Inch Gable-end Wall at the 
959 17 0 House Adjoining, 77 Swan Lane, and Works, for the 
925 0 o Rotherhithe Vestry. 
A. O. Newman, Wood Green : : .£13l 0 0 
Davis Bros., Upton Park : ; SEALS foe 
H. Faggeter, East Dulwich. ; o ROT TO) «SG 
£1,318 10, 0 T. Arnold & Ades, New Cross 85 00 
W. & J. Coleman & Co, Brixton S30 OF 
Scotney & Wootten, East Greenwich . ; AIIM OT'O 
A. Tattersall, Catford . ; : ‘ : - 68 0 o 
T. Glanfield, Deptford : ; » 267 10.10 
STG Poe k px e J. GLoac, New Cross (accepted ) . 5 ; 64 OZ 016. a0 


| 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-<c:..) ENGINE 


“OTTO” PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS, 


Cz 
ae oe / t 
= 


i 
2 FF 4 
= \ 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON,| _5e leading features are :-— 


__BY ERNEST CEORGE AND PETO. 
[por of this Llustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


post free on roller. Ninepence, 

EMLEY & SONS,L* 
WORKERS A ’ 
B 

w MARBLE, “4375 


es 


‘TEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, TANGY 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESi— 
ARD 


° & CO., 
{5 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 


THE ABSENCE OF FANS, Pumps, &c., for 
starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL Pumps 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


ES LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


Lonion, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam, 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


(1871, 


Telegrams, . = 
“LIMMER, LONDON. prom 862, 


epem orang 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Kvery information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orage Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 


Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
1 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 
MOINS ie 
ein gy DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
: DARK GREEN. 
FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETABY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


castle Exhibition, 1887, 
LIMITED, 


KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 
BADGES, EMBLEMS, CRESTS, MEDALS. 


For Guilds, Colleges, and Schools. 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS & CUPS, TROPHIES, ETC. 
Special Dies Cut on Advantageous Terms. 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 


ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application ta 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON, 
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LONDON— continued, NDON—continued. 
For Construction of Stoneware Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, MON ROR continue 


-Flushing Tanks, House Connections, &c., for the Barnes | For Enlargement of School Board nines Hackney, 


Urban District Council. Mr. G. BRUCE ToMEs, purveyor, H. Knight & Son . A ; -£t 839 ‘0 9 
Mortlake. Ordinary Pipes. W. Gregar & Son. : ‘ ° : 1,767 0 oO 
G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith . - Sh 775.9 0 C. Dearing & Son , : : a ‘ ee F,708°- 00.0 
J. H. Neave, Fulham ; ; 5 984 9 9 J. Grover & Son é ; F : F . 1,686 0 o 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green : z : 841 0 oO C. Cox 2 3 A SOW ats 5 . 1,666 0 o 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . : : ; : wer fo2ts.om 0 McCormick & Sons . : ‘ : : Ses Fo bay 0 Onn a 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : : mnie 27s O20 Vernall, Danes & Co. : oS font F602, Ob" 0 
Archer Patent Pipes T. White & Son ee Vide ees eee. ke E496, OO 
G. Wimpey & Co. . 3 owl, O25>, OF lO D. Charteris . 4 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ st, 447) 0,0 
J. H.Neave : ‘ : : ww F,059¥ :0m.0 W. Shurmur.. é ‘ . 3 é we Rs eyo are: 
ACKS Z d : - > : ; ro me) 
Ni ichlls eee ve : 5 : : ce o o| For Woes to Board School, Lower Sydenham, for the £chocl 
For Rebuilding No. 106 Great Portland Street, W., for Mrs. r wt h. 
J. King. Mr. C,H. WORLEY, Architect. Quantities by pees ‘ ‘ ra ; ; Bh ite? C 
Mr. R. C. GLEED. Garrett & Son : ; : ses oa 
. Cc . ° ° . . . . 
ieee See ae ttl nse urges 0982", OS ON” aR King & Son SREP he Sass ee eae TE" OQ. xO 
,» Downs ‘ ¢ : 4 : z - 2,486 0 0 J. Otway : . 1,691 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons. . é : : S244 O07 0 F.G tisnter ; j : ; ‘ 1,675 he 
Courtney & Fairbairn. ; : ; We? 2,2801:0 4-0 AS Binet & Sank eie ee ar ae oe 1663 Bae 
Webber . try imate gS RAG Wires Ciba Sons ean, Saath Teen 1,609 0 oO 
Sanitary Work. Triste 1,598 0 0 
Fleming . : Gio 2 308 SO J. & SIGE Bet 1,563 roe) 
For Proposed iieenie retane Buildings (Boiler-house. and W. Akers & Co. : 1,525 0 9 
Engine-room), at Pitfield Street, for the Chelsea Vestry. Mid-Kent Building and ‘Contracting W: ‘orks, 
Manlove, Alliott & Co, Limited, Nottingham. £10,540 16 0 Limited F : 1,510 0 oO 
Nightingale, Albert Embankment F é - 10,494 0 0 
Seecune & Co., Fenchurch Street. . 10,005 § 9 FoR eee at ee eee), Street School, Bethnal Green. % 
Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury Park . : Ui 'G.07 1 200-6 " Gibb eae BOD Tt : : ; 437 Ne oe 
Jarvis & Sons, Hackney Road ; : 19,926 0.10 ee ; es Onin . , : : 3 BS oo 
Chessum & Sons, Haggerston eeu tile GAGG%:O.5°0 eee St er tae eee Ng AR ge OCS Dac * 20 Oe 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . . . 3. 9,442 0 O ” Wicd Pte) he adie Page ee ee tee 
Coulsell Bros , Bethnal Green : ; NP G/383) Oc ; ite Le : : : ‘ : ; ES 
=, a oder Mey carta . . : ve 2 ‘ For Works at Board School, Beethoven Street, Queen’s Park. 
erton oilman, ropiar . : 3 G. H. Sealy. : : : : : : £250. 020 
For Works at Board School, William Sigel Hammersmith J. Christie . : : F F ‘ : . »228 17. 0 
Road. G. Lyford . : : é : ; ae: Tete Ope O 
J. Garrett & Son. : 2 : A ‘5 £290 0 O W.R. & A. Hide: i , ; : ‘ . I80 IO oO 
a) Christie «. : ‘ : 4 : : 2875) 5° wo H. C. Clifton i : : : a ; hoor Ooo 
‘G. H. Sealy. . i : : : : He 2o5e Or, O G Neal 3 é i A ; : ‘ i h4o,. O2ke. 
W. Hammond . 4 ‘ ’ : ‘ wes 5 OO W. Brown . : : : : ‘ j sgh AD\: 501710 
F.T.Chinchen . ‘ ‘ , : , ee EPI oho F.;?. Chinchen .. i : : : ; iis LSS OerO 


The Patent “* PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


AUTOMATIC AND 
VEN ° ILA : iG tie kate 
en on the Latest 
7 and most Perfect Systems. 


The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactc ry 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself a 
guarantee to intending Customers. 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING,; AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


72, 74,& 76 DUKE STREET, LIWERPOOL,. 
(LATE OF 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L. & N.-W., G. W., L. & Y., C. L. C. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for\London, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.” Telephone No. 1389. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MANCHESTER. OTLEY. 
For New Bankruptcy Offices, Manchester, for the Com- | For Building Warehouses and Drying Sheds, Gay Lane, Otley. 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings. Messrs, FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, Otley andjBrad- 
Jones & Sons . ; : : £5,290 o oO ford. 
W. Southern & Sons 3 - : 5,169 0 0 Accepted Ti enders. 
Pearson & Brown. : : ; : ty: Spb Sden 10 Noifolk, Otley, contractor : : : 40 ofo 
Wilson & Soft . ° 2 : : ; m LOI Tia «TO 5 Patrick, "ite tole oy ae ; : sp 020 
Burgess & Galt erg | ; : : 5,080 sect G. Farrand, Otley, plumber ; . OD 70 20 
_ _&. NEILL & Sons (accepted)... 4 481500: © Thornton Bros., Otley, slater RR Meigs e! hos eo 
Chaffer Bros., Otley, plasterer. ° + sk tee 
ORPINGTON. E, Bennett & Son, Otley, painter : . . 9 15 o 
For Crofton Sewers, Orpington, for the Bromley Rural 
District Council. Messrs. A. WILLIAMS & SONS, Engi- 
neers, Westminster. 
W. J. Botterill, Aylsham, Norfolk . : £7,810 (oe) PORTOBELLO. 
J. C. Trueman, Swanley, Kent. .  . | 7,320 © © | For Construction of Sewerage Works, consisting of Iron and 
J. Gloag, New Cross. : . ' «ns 902 OO Fireciay Piping, Manholes, &c., for the Commissioners. 
Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury arene . » 5,804 9 0 Messrs. BELFRAGE & CARFRAE, Engineers, 1 Erskine 
J. Band, East Ham . : . , wh 554 52 OREO Place, Edinburgh. 
G, Osenton, Westerham, Kent . 3 : » 5,449 0 O J. W. & en Stratton, Edinburgh . ‘ ; £785 “ 3 
G. Bell, Tottenham. . . . . . i353 7 OO R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh . : . : 765 oO 
ple Adams, Wood Green . % 4 z 5 5,084 oly 8) if Stevens, Bite j . 5 so Pape ; 5 
A. T. Catley, Lloyd Square. : Pe GON OLFO G. Mackay & Son; Broughty Ferry : $ - 745 8 6 
E, ILES, Mitcham Common (accepted ) 3 - 14,800,480 10 R. Wallace, Edinburgh : : Se abou a Bulbes 
J. Jackson, Plaistow... vost.) -Seoge hE A Re AF AZENG SOME Sty NCD onatd & Son, Hawick <° ; 3 27) Ga Gu mene 
Fry Bros., Greenwich . : . . 0 AS TOO L, & W. McDonald, Inverkeithing . ‘ . 648019 15 
W. Woodham, Sydenham . . . “it 45397. SOE WO JT Morris & Sons, Edinburgh : 628 7 6 
HENDERSON & DUNCAN, Edinburgh (accepted) 597 6 g& 
OVINGTON BRIDGE. 
For Strengthening, &c,, Ovington Bridge, Barnard Castle. 
Mr. WALTER STEAD, Surveyor, High Street, Northallerton. PORTSMOUTH. 
A, Braithwaite & Co., Leeds F , : £730 oO o| For Public Elementary School in Francis Avenue, Southsea, to 
Rs R. Wade, Richmond : % . , 644 9 6 accommodate 1,884 Children, for the Portsmouth School 
W. Blackburn, Welburn, York . : HG SPF AO Board. Messrs. RAKE & COGSWELL , Architects, Prudential 
fii; ‘Pearson, Linthorpe, } Middlesbrough :  OkZ2IT oO Buildings, Landport. 
C. Jackson, Darlington f : ; ad 3. yO W. R: Light & Son, Landport ; : . £16,983 0 oO 
B. Hepworth, Barnard Castle. ; : - 448 16 o E, & A. Sprigings, Stainshaw . . : ¢. TO235ReenRD 
M,. Dinnie, Pateley Bridge . : F : tEAzond 40 J. H. Corke, Southsea . 4 sae, » +) 16,725 ap S10: 
J. W. Boyd, Manfield, Darlington 4 ; Je 42h non W. Evans, Southsea ‘ ; : : -» 15,780 3:0) 20 
G. Scott, Barnard Castle. : 2 : 22395) uBtO H. Jones, Southsea : : : 5 2 Tb, ¥O2 van 
J. HETHERINGTON, Cotherstone, Darlington W. Ward, Fratton . ; é : : « | 15,083 08.0 
(accepted) . : : . : We 392. Zien , Cockerell, Southsea. : : - 15,500 0 O 
J. L. Miller, North Shields . : d ; sr) GOR. AE nHO .W. PERKINS, Southsea (accepted) 5 14,499 0 O 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUBR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and A =UN SDs <a i) COMP Ley TB} In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Baeds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order. | 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. 
a 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A, WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


A (CAL ae — re are: 


THe GRIP ” NIGHTINGALE’S 


& CO DRAWING PIN eee 
. } ' 
FE N G I N E E RS PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. Bevelled Wood Block & 
ee ¢ The extraordinary \\ Flooring. o 
ART METAL Pie ce ee ee BEGD. No. 60,808. co 
sod pheslmbipenine = 
Workers. teaebe of the. paper Sole Proprietors: A ) 
LUX-CALOR seta ne eTNLE a, 
af its work, and requires Gt. Grimsby. S | 
no i 
Stove lever to withdraw tt a Serta & if 
Manufacturers. 7 Mhuwh oa ties pane ; | 
Satara > top and revolve be Redwood, H 
oOwards you. 
ARC H ITECTS To witbdtaw it Prize Medal, ; | 
Designs suey, peevctse ahh iverpool Exhib!. 
ion of the thumb or, 
SKI L FU L LY se top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. pre inetd ence | 


Executed. tions, 1885 and 1886. 


L U X- -CA LO R WwW O R K S, To be obtained of # ges ER eae Makers and Now Ready, ‘ 


Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 
83 MM GEOR KER. OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Near ayetocien eo ROAD, GE ruc Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12/6, 
he: ridge, London. a STREET eee 5 IR MINGHAN. Office: 175 Strand, London. W.C. 


Specialty—OAK AND awe ty—OAK AND DARK OAK. | PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. AND MOSAIC. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 60, 


CEARY’S EQTENT, Posner ee EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 
te) 
OAK FITTINGS FOR OURCHES, BANKS, So.” “SEASONED OAK SCANTIING, &0, 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.: and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. _ 


Telegrame “ EDAPHOS, LON DON,” and te EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” Telephone 15,074. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
READING. TONBRIDGE. 

For Levelling, Paving, Kerbing, Channelling, Forming, | For Making New Roads and Sewers on the Meadow Lawn 
Metalling and other Works in Brook Street West, for Estate. Messrs. POMFRET & Co., Surveyors, Tunbridge 
the Sanitary Authority. Mr. JoHN Bowen, Borough Wells. 

Surveyor. _W. H. WHEELER, Sumner Street, S.E. (ac- 

T. Free & Sons, Maidenhead . ‘ : -£685 0 0 cepted) . , 7 . £2,495 15 10 
G. & C. Allen, Reading . 673,°:0. 0 TUNBRIDGR WELLS. 
F. Talbot, Reading (recommended Sor acceptance 610 © O]}| For Making-up Grosvenor Park, Tunbridge Wells. Messrs. 
Borough Engineer sestimate . : cle LI ea i ae) POMFRET & Co., Surveyors, 

SEAFORD. W. H. WHEELER (accepted ) \ i : £505 Gh. 

For Taking-down and Rebuilding Cottages in Pinder Square, For Making-up Shatterswood Road, for the Corporation, 
for the Trustees of the Fitzgerald Charity. H. Curtis W. H. WHEELER (accepted) . : : . £1,208 14 I0 
CARD, F.S.I., Surveyor, Lewes. Pius stare SS A eh OR ; 

eae Rt ee a ee K i For Rebuilding Rosemary Branch Beerhouse, for the Phoenix 
Chapman, Newhaven . : i j : . 490 0.0 Brewery Company. Mr. J. HENRY RICHARDSON, Archi- 
Wilkinson, Seaford. ; : 4 in 4808020 tect, Shepherd’s Bush. Quantities by Messrs. HEELIS & 
MOoRLING, Seaford (accepted) : 435.) O10 WRIGHTSON, 26 ee Row. 

For Alterations and Repairs at Holcombe House, Church Beer & Gash . Re te Soe Cane £1574 ets 

Street. Mr. H. Curtis Carp, sien Lewes. Boarders i a yceec 2) es in aaiae aaa uk ON ong 
Wilkinson, Seaford. , sete 138 TS": Qe Pan FLOODER care Tat a eee eh ioe ae aoe YO. 7: O 
Berry, Seaford ~. i - : PLE SBS 5 Steed ; < : . : onl, 500M 0." O 
MORLING, Seaford (accepted) . 1 2. 135 0 o| Courtney & Fairbairn (2) 10 Su) ES aa Aga Hon 6 

ST. FEOCK. Atherton & Dolman . ; ; : ; : 1,443 oo 
for Two Blocks of Closets at the St. Feock National Schools. pote on , ; F : : : 139° i 5 
Carpenter and Mason. EEKS (accepte ; . Pgs eihare: 

J. Langdon, Devoran . ; : : : 14540. 10 WILLINGTON quay. ate 

Carpenter. For Two Houses in Carlyle Street, for the Willington Quay 
W. H. Bray, Truro (accepted) . - ‘ LOR TORO Industrial Society. 

MOPMMOROESNNOL fe Sg gt eee PBN GM H. Wade, Wallsend . . « «. ©. «£345 '0 0 
Mason. G. Gordon, Hebburn . : : : é He S428 TOMO 
H. Chegwyn, St. Feock Pails Teter oda OOM oO. Opin J+ Darling: Wilingtom Oday ge of Woe) 8.13251 ORS 
“C, Rees 5 . 3 : : PRN AOS 12'S J. Vinton, South Shields . ; 1 1320 Orne 
J. Lilly, St. Feock . d 47 0 © J. WORTHEY, Willington Quay (accepted) « icy (Buse as 

Note.—The Managers decided ‘to have the mason’s work J. McCallum, Newcastle-on-Tyne . - 3¢c0 4 6 

done by daywork. WINCHESTER. 

STONE. For New Roadway, Castle Hill, Winchester, for the Hamp- 

For Forming Approach Road to New Sewage Works, for shire County Council. Mr, JAMES ROBINSON, County 
the Urban District Council. Mr. A. Ripout, Surveyor, Surveyor, ; 

Westbridge House, Stone. W. H. Wheeler, Sumner Street, S.E. ‘ pe ome) 
Whitwick Granite ieyt at Coalville : .£470.0.0 Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . é : 699 0 oO 
S. Matthews, Bury. : PUES dope ns Wy nia, J. Clarke, Winchester . d ‘ ! s!566%.0.. @ 
J. Basset, Tittensor . é : cel 7 7eaecin T. Adams, Wood Green, N. : 549 0 O 
E. TEMPEST, Stafford (accepted) é : oe EGG 50. CO W. H. SAUNDERS & Co., Bournemouth (accepted 526 0 0 
Surveyor’s estimate. : ; Mt EZ ODS SLO J. Boyes, FairOak 520 0 O 


' TELEGRAMS LONDON ~DEPoTs— 


“ QOLITE, LONDON.” Head Offices: JES AAHIER. cw westeourne Park. w. 


“ COLITE, BATH.’ *L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 


INcoRPoRATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Lta., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd, S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


| 
| 


@; | : | 
QUARRIES. { { j _ QUARRIES. — 
| § UA cattga® | 


MONK’S PARK. y BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. FOB wns & «en COMBE DOWN. | 
f | CORNGRIT. es OCNG aan _ STOKE GROUND. | 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. ant gu” obtained only of . WESTWOOD GROUND. Registered 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. ;: |' TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


MARION’S VOIGTLANDER’S MARION & CO, 
PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. Ae as Manufacturers of 


THE ‘ TELEPHOTO.” | PHOTOGRAPHI 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE: a Bad | DRY ieee 
Blue Ground, White Lines. This is a Lens specially adapted | PAPERS. FILMS 
MELACRAPHIC: for Architects’ or Engineers’ use E 


MOUNTS. ' CAMERAS. 


TRIPODS. SUNDRIES. 
Agents for 


VOIGTLANDER’S 
LENSES. 


Price Tists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue Post Free on 
Application. 
22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W: 


White Ground, Black Lines. | when a certain portion of Archi- 
t : : 
GALLATE DE FER: ecture or Machinery is wanted, 


; : and good detail with several 
White Ground, Black Lines. | times more magnification than an 


SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. "Paes Lens will give. 
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citecan eg inet ILLUSTRATIONS. 
For Removal and Reconstruction of Walling in Bennion’s US TIONS 1 
Road, Cleaning and Painting Interior of Municipal Build- bafebals as 


ings, for the Town Council. 
Davies Bros:, Wrexham i ; : : . £63 13 Oo 
W. OWEN, Wrexhatn (accepted) -. 4 x 050 Ou 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrS. ETHERIDGE & Co. sued Mr. Wilson for 17 18s. 1d. 
balance due on account rendered. Plaintiffs undertook to tile 
some houses for defendant at an agreed price of 31s. per square. 
Their representative stated that the order was placed with them, 
and they agreed to allow the defendant 24 per cent. discount 
for cash on completion. Defendant stated that there was no 
stipulated time mentioned for payment, and he only ‘accepted 
their estimate conditionally that they allowed him 24 per cent. 
The balance now claimed was for the discount in, dispute. A 
letter was put in from defendant to plaintiff bearing out defend- 
ant’s statement. Judge Bacon said there was no proof that he 
was to pay cash on completion. He did their work according 
to the terms of their letter, and by that they must abide. 
Judgment for the defendant, with costs. 

THE new schools, Old Trafford, Manchester, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brotherof Manchester. 


VARIETIES. 


AN interesting and highly successful competition was lately 
started in connection with Ltt/e Fo/ks magazine. Prizes were 
offered for the best imaginative drawing of “The Editor of 
Little Folks,” and some of the results, together with a portrait 
of the editor (from a photograph—and quite as curious as any 
of the specimens sent in by competitors) will be reproduced in 
the February number of the magazine. 

IN the arbitration between the Bradford Corporation and 
Mrs. H. E. Lister, of Claremont, Bradford, regarding the price 
of property in Claremont Terrace, required for street improve- 
ments, the award of the umpire (Mr. R. Hudson) is for 85862. 
Mrs. Lister claimed 11,596/., and the Corporation’s estimate 
was 7,048/. 


DETAIL OF PULPIT, ETC, DUNBLANE] CATHEDRAL, N.B. 


DETAIL OF ORGAN, ETC., DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL, N-B. 


THE BANQUETING HALL, KENSINGTON PALACE. 


MEssRS. BERFORD LEMERE &,Co. write :—On p. 16 of your 
issue of January 24, you have printed a statement which we 
would ask you to kindly correct. . We photographed both the 
view of Lord Leighton’s house, and All Saints Chapel, St. 
Peter's, Eaton Square, which appeared in your issue of 
January 17 last. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT a meeting of the court of governors of the Portmadoc 
Intermediate. School, it was decided to apply for the proportion 
due to them under the Technical Education Act, and also to the 
authorities of the Science and Art Department for a building 
grant. The tender of Messrs, William Jones & Evan 
Humphreys, Portmadoc, for the erection of the new schools, for 
2,676/., was accepted. 
AT the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, twenty-one applica- 
tions for warrant were made, and out of that number nine were 
granted and six were remitted to the burgh engineer. Among 
others, warrants were granted to the North British Rubber 


Company, Limited, for extensions at Castle Mills ; and Duncan. 


B. Ritchie, for six shops in Braid Road. 


THE Croydon Rural District Council are-applying to the. 


Local Government Board for sanction to borrow the sum of 
19,2007. for the purpose of providing sewerage and sewage 
disposal works for the contributory parishes of Beddington, 
Merton, Morden, Mitcham and Wallington. It is argued on 
behalf of the.Council that the existing sanitary arrangements 
are unsatisfactory, because the sewers in the district are laid in 
soil which is waterlogged. 


RADIATORS. 


‘Wy 


Nativnual Direct-Indirect. 


Our Radiators are acknowledged to be the most Artistic, 

Efficient and Durable; the assortment is by far the largest ; 

our prices right for reliable goods. 

carried at our London warehouse enables us to serve our 
patrons on the shortest possible notice. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


The immense stock 


Detroit Ornamental. 


143 Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 


THE “E.R. A.” PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencit 
Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 
new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 
with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 

definition of detail. : 


Bay For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IT is proposed to build a new bridge at Ayr, so as to con- 
nect the Ayr Station, Townhead, and cattle market with the 
east. part of Wallacetown and the Whitletts Road leading to 
Mauchline. The necessary funds are to be provided by the 
Town Council, Ayrshire Agricultural Association and other 
bodies interested. 

AT a private meeting of Dumfries Town Council an offer 
was received through Provost Scott on behalf of a party whose 
name was not disclosed, to erect baths and washhouses, 
provided the cost did not exceed 2 ,ooo/., and that the Council 
provided a site on the Greensards, and took over the buildings, 
charging for their use only such small fee as would be necessary 
to maintain them. 


ELECTRICAL. 


’ WE note that Mr. C. A. Hemingway has recently opened 
offices at No. 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, in addition to 
his offices at No. 10 Petersham Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
It will be remembered that Mr. J. Hemingway was connected 
with the firm of Messrs. Drake & Gorham, Victoria Street, for 
seven years, and during that time he was in charge of several 
of their largest and most important installations ; and since 
commencing business on his own account has carried out 
numerous installations, both in London and in Richmond and 
district. Amongst those now in hand may be mentioned the 
following :—Mr. Max Waechter, where 250 lamps have been 
installed ; 1c6 for Mr. C. E, Rube, and the New Free Church 
at Richmond, &c. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


THE Barham patent smoke-preventing chimney-pot introduced 
by J. C. Edwards, of the Terra-cotta Works, Ruabon, has, 
beyond its intrinsic merit, a distinctive advantage in not pre- 
senting the hideous appearance common to tall boys, cowls, Xc., 
instead of that it is sightly. The chimney-pot has been found 
unequalled for stopping chimneys from smoking. It is simple, 
efficient, cannot get out of order, and is the cheapest thing of 
its kind in the market. By its use an economy in fuel is 
effected as it induces a current of air up the chimney. 

A PATENT has recently been obtained by Messrs. Young & 


yet effectual, preventative arrangement against the risk of 
explosions to kitchen boilers. Although we have had a very 
mild winter, it is yet possible severe weather may visit London 
and surrounding districts ; the demand, therefore, for such 
appliances may increase, as it is not yet known whether we 


may not have good sharp attacks of frost in the ensuing months. 

Annexed is an illustration of the appliance. A special feature 
is the lowness of cost,and it is practically as effectual as 
arrangements which cost ten times the amount. The trade can 
purchase quantities at the price each of a good bib or range 
valve, and no more care is requisite with this patent than with 
those far more costly. The invention of the “ Boiler Tell-Tale ” 

is the result of very careful thought, consequent upon the 
disastrous kitchen boiler explosions which occurred last winter. 


THE MANCHESTER TIMBER TRADE. 


THERE appears to be a strong probability, says the Manchester 
Guardian, that in the near fature the Ship Canal will secure a 
very much larger share of the timber trade than it has attracted 
up to the present. Statistics have already been published 
showing the phenomenally rapid growth of timber imports to 
Manchester during the past year, not only from Canada, but 


Marten, Caledonian Works, Stratford, E., for a very simple, | also from the Baltic and White Seas. The Northern European 


AWARDS OBTAINED: LONDON, 1862, 1874; PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO,, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family ; H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and Forests; the London County Council. &c 
Photographs taken ard proofs delivered sameday. 50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views. Price Lists and Catalogues Free. 


2’? STRAND. LONDON. W .cC.-.- 


EIN CHPs 


‘FLUSH TANKS’ & ‘SIPHONS’ 


FOR MAIN DRAINS ©. 


Flushing Siphons are indispensable for the effectual scouring 
out of both main and house drains. Every Siphon guaranteed 
to work drop by drop. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


—_B. FINCH & CO,, samy’ tncinezzs. 
82 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. (:) 


EAS IK IN DIA WPA DOIODTVU FX 


A HIGH-CLASS WOOD from the ANDAMAN ISLANDS and BURMAH, similar in appearance to the BEST MAHOGANY, suitable for 


HOUSE BUILDING AND FITTINGS, ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, VENEERS, SHIP~ 
BUILDING, RAILWAY CARRIAGE WORK. 
JA large stock in the West India Docks of Logs from 12 to 36 inches wide at moderate prices, Constant Supply assured. 
SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, AND ALL PARTICULARS MAY BE HAD FROM THE 
AGENTS TO THE SHIPPERS. 
, Or From C& LEARY co. 
OGILWYWY,GILLANDERS & CO., WOOD BROKERS, oe ; 
67 CORNHILL, LONDON: E.C. 108 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 


E.C. 
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traffic has been diverted chiefly from the east coast ports, and 
judging by the constantly increasing number of steamers 
engaged in the trade, it would seem that shipowners are fully 
alive to its present importance and capacity for future develop- 
ment. The American timber trade has hitherto been princi- 
pally centred at Liverpool, where the largest timber merchants 
have their headquarters, The timber ships entering the port 
during the last seven years had an aggregate registered 
measurement of some 3,000,0co net tons, and of this total the 
Transatlantic trade was probably responsible for at least two- 
thirds. Influences are at work in Liverpool, however, which 
are likely to induce a considerable decentralisation of the trade. 
Relatively to its bulk the timber traffic is one of the least 
remunerative branches of the Dock Board’s business, and only 
pays some 19,000/, annually in dues, whilst half a dozen of the 
big Atlantic lines bring in a revenue of 300,000/. a year. The 
Liverpool docks are becoming more and more congested, 
and as additional accommodation is required for the 
better class traffic the Board naturally encroaches upon 
that portion of its estate which is devoted to less remunera- 
tive trades. An illustration of this is afforded by the 
question of a site for the new goo-feet graving dock which it 
has been decided to construct.” The committee of works has 
recommended that this shall be situated at the south end of 
the east quay of the Canada Dock, where most of the timber 
ships discharge. The Timber Trade Association has pro- 
tested against this further curtailment of the quay space, but 
it is almost certain that the Association’s interests will have to 
yield to the Board’s necessities. This restriction of space at 
Liverpool cannot but operate to the benefit of Manchester, 
Fleetwood and Preston, but particularly of the first-named 
port. Above Mode Wheel Locks there is quay space for 
storing some 2co average-sized cargoes, and the accommoda- 
tion all along the canal is practically inexhaustible. The 
immunity from ship dues which owners using the Port of 
Manchester at present enjoy also renders it particularly 
attractive to the timber trade, for timber, being a low-priced 
article, will not bear much expense. Another factor not 
without weight in inducing shipping to the canal is the 
increasing use of fine Cheshire salt by the fishing industries 
of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, &c. Hitherto the cheap and 
comparatively impure salt obtained by solar evaporation from 
sea water has been the kind chiefly used ; but if, as has been 
predicted, the pure boiled salt is destined to assert its 
superiority and to supersede other descriptions for this pur- 


pose, timber ships from British North America and other 
coasts where the fishing industry is carried on will be attracted 
to the canal by the readiness with which back cargoes of the 
mineral will be obtainable. 


TRADES UNION TACTICS. 


As an illustration of the peculiar “ plan of campaign” adopted 
by some of the trades unions, the following may be of interest 
to many of our readers :— 

In the summer of last year Messrs. Graham & Banks, of 
445 Oxford Street, secured the contract for the decoration of 
the Shoreditch Town Hall, and this coming to the knowledge 
of the Society of House Painters and Decorators, the Society 
instructed some of its members to loaf around, with a view to 
getting taken on the job. The stratagem in some cases 
succeeded, but the men proving hopelessly incompetent, were 
of course discharged. The sequel, however, showed that their 
object in applying for work was not to honestly perform it, but 
to seize an opportunity to get at the specifications and act as 
spies, as on the completion of the contract, and the work 
having been passed as satisfactory by the surveyor to the 
Vestry, Messrs. Graham & Banks received a citation to appear 
at the Town Hall to meet a deputation from the above- 
mentioned Society and to answer charges as to the imperfect 
carrying out of the specifications. On responding to this 
invitation Messrs. Graham & Banks were greatly astonished 
to find that this extraordinary deputation consisted entirely of 
the men whom they had had to discharge, headed by the 
secretary of the “Society.” The frivolous and unfounded 
charges brought forward by the deputation were, of course, 
easily and promptly refuted, and Messrs. Graham & Banks 
were gratified by the receipt of the following letter from the 
town hall committee :— 

Clerk’s Department, Shoreditch Town Hall, 
London, E.C.: November 18, 1895. 

Dear Sirs,—I am directed by my town hall committee to 
convey to you their entire satisfaction with the admirable 
manner in which the decorations have been carried out, both 
as regards the expedition with which they were completed and 
the thoroughly good workmanship displayed.—Yours faithfully, 

H. MANSFIELD ROBINSON, Vestry Clerk. 

Messrs. Graham & Banks. 


ARCHITECTS’ 


CERTIFICATE FORMS. 


JOSEPH BLACKBURN, 


Manufacturer and Erector of Improved 


REGISTERED 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, # 
And LONDON. 


ME ea 
Ape 


ChimneyColumns | 
Pointed,hooped,raised,and } 
repaired. No stoppage of } 

Works required, 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


Supplied and fixed. Esti- 
mates free. Distance no 
object. 
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Stl 


TELEGRAMS, 


en, 4 
LEY |) Blackburn, Nottingham." & 


R. P. pe RIDER, 


HEATING & VENTILATING ENGINEER, &c., 


Fairfield Street, Fairfield, Liverpool. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘! DERIDDER, LIVERPOOL," 


DE RIDDER’S PATENT 


“SMALL PIPE SAFETY” 
Hot Water Heating Apparatus 


For Buildings of every Description. : } 


Patronised by Her Majesty's War Office, The London School 
Board, The Hanley School Board, The Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, The Leading London and Provincial Archi. 
tects, &c. Approved by the Principal Insurance Companies, 
PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED FREE OF 

CHARGE ON APPLICATION. 


WATER SUPPLY. 
WATER FOUND. — 
WELLS BORED BY HAND OR STEAM 
POWER, 


ARRANGED BY AN ARCHITECT. 

Improved Form, complete with Index, numbered in dupli- 
cate, detachable receipt. Books of 100 forms, leather back, 
linen cloth sides, price 5s., post free, 5s. 6d. ; or four for 20s. 

By the same Author. 

ARCHITECTS’ ORDER’ FORMS, for Extras and Additions, 
bound as above. 100 forms 3s. 6d., post free, 3s. 9d. | 

‘As Certificates and Orders are always liable to be produced 
in law courts, it is well tohave them prepared in a way that 
will satisfy judges and: jurors as well as clients. It can be 


successfully.”’—The Architect, April 26, 1895. - 
SAVORY & COLES, 
Steam Press, Cirencester. 


— —w 


claimed that the new’ forms will sustain that sort of test aE S| eee aff \Ssy 


——>—— PURE: WATER 
BEABRING=S TRATUM—— 
Jurbine erected with Hinamy: W acer. », Wells 
Pump. driven and bored. 
Importers! Water raised by Merryweathers’ Water Wheels, Rams, 
of Seyssel and Turbines, Hand or Animal Power, Pumps, Wind, Oil, Gas 


or Steam Engines. 
Limmer Asphaltes, | SPECIALTY— 


\ Re ECTRICAL PUMPING APPLIANCES. 
Sa pen: sputter ee ates Furnished by Experienced Engineers. 


Fire Protection, read“ WATER SUPPLY to MANSIONS.” 


MERRYWEATHERS 


‘Greenwich Road, S.E., and 63 Long Aere, 
_ London, ” .C. ; 


The following work undertaken in any part of "| 
the Kingdom : Damp Courses, Roofs, Pavings, &e. 
Estimates sent on Application. 


15 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.G. 
NO MORE BURST PIPES. — 
PATENT  Seestla= 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP- COCK. 


To empty 
the pipes 
shut 
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and 


*_PERSHORES! BIRMINGHAM. — 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY RESTORATION. 


A MEETING of the restoration committee has been held in the 
vestry of the abbey, Tewkesbury, to consider the report of Mr. 
J. Oldrid Scott, the architect, on the state of the fabric of the 
abbey. The vicar presided. In his report Mr. Scott stated 
that the time had arrived when it was necessary to deal with 
some parts of the external walls and with a portion of the lead 
roofs. ‘The lower part of the walls was at one time covered to 
a height of 3 or 4 feet by the soil which had accumulated round 
the building.» This soil was removed several years ago, and 
the exposed stonework repaired. For some time it stood well, 
but it seems to have suffered some serious injury by being thus 
buried and then exposed to the effects of air and frost. The 
coping of the west end of the south aisle is in a very bad state, 
the stones are much broken and decayed, and the weather is 
thus able to penetrate the wall below. This should be set right 
without delay. There are places in the south transept which 
require attention, and especially it seemed to him desirable to 
repair the large crack which runs through nearly the whole 
height of the gable wall. One of the most urgent matters is 
the beautiful stone panelling on the exterior of the south aisle 
wall, which once formed a part of the cloister. This delicate 
work was neverintended to be exposed to the weather, as it has 
been ever since the cloister perished, The stone used seems 
quite unable to stand the action of the weather, and it is now 
perishing rapidly—some details of the stonework have already 
gone, and many parts are ready to fall away when touched. 
Steps should be taken immediately to arrest the-decay, and he 
advised the application of some chemical solution to the surface 
of the old stonework. Mr. Scott also reported on the lead 
covering of the roofs. The cost of carrying out these works 
would’ be ascertained later on, but, in the meantime, not less 
than 7o00/. should be raised for the expenses of the next twelve 
months. The repairs were all of an important and even urgent 
nature. No attempt at anything like “ restoration” would be 
made, nor should there be any idea of removing the worn 
and rugged character which so much of the stonework has 
acquired. 

The Archdeacon of Gloucester said he considered Tewkes- 
bury Abbey had not only a diocesan but a national claim, all 
the stronger from the fact that this great church, so rich in 
historical associations, was practically without any endowment 
whatever, and was dependent for its maintenance and support 

_upon the efforts of a small and far from rich town and the 


chance offerings of visitors. He therefore proposed that the 
committee should issue an appeal for assistance to carry out 
the immediate restoration work required by the architect, and 
also to provide a permanent fund for the proper maintenance 
of the abbey. 

It was decided to take steps to raise a fund, and the Arch- 
deacon of Gloucester was invited to act as chairman of the 
committee in place of the late Sir E. Lechmere. The Arch- 
deacon and Mr. Alfred Baker were appointed treasurers of the 
fund, and Mr. Frederick Moore consented to remain as hon. 
secretary to the committee. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, CARDIFF. 


A SPECIAL vestry meeting of St. John’s Church, Cardiff, was 
held on January 23, under the presidency of the Rev. Canon 
Thompson, D.D., vicar. The Chairman explained that the 
Corporation were anxious to secure a portion of the church- 
yard for the widening of Working Street. A similar improve- 
ment was carried out twenty years ago, and the price then 
paid was 2/. per square yard. He was told that land in the 
centre of the town had since that time increased five-fold, but 
he did not wish to enrich himself at the expense of the rate- 
payers, or in any way be an obstruction to a necessary street 
improvement. He had therefore provisionally agreed to the 
sale of a strip of the churchyard at 2/. per square yard, but had. 
stipulated that the Corporation should erect a dwarf wall and 
rail all round the church property to the satisfaction of the 
vestry, and carry out one or two other slight improvements. 
The price obtained for the land, about 702/., would be invested 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the benefit of the 
living. 

Dr. Taylor observed that the vicar was making a very great 
concession to the Corporation, and he moved the following reso- 
lution :—‘ That having considered the terms, as provisionally 
agreed upon between the vicar and corporation for the widen- 
ing of Working Street and other adjustments of the boundary 
wall of the church and churchyard, this vestry approves of ,the 
same, The vestry also approves of the plan shown by 
Mr. Fowler for a wrought-iron railing and dwarf wall to sur- 
round the church and churchyard, and is unwilling to sanction 
anything inferior in design or quality.” 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


=. 5. BOL, 


ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


MEDALLISTS, 
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Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


‘ll LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
Soe tot AND BSTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, 


&&c., &c. 


GRANITIC PAINT. 


The BEST for every kind of Work, 


internal or external, and for ORDINARY or DECORATIVE purposes. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


The BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, and 
for CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, and other Buildings, in lieu of Whitewash or Distemper. 
washed with Soap and Water, and thereby become as good as when first applied. MADE IN ALL COLOURS. 


ZOPISSA SOLUTION,  covourzess riquia tor DAMP WALLS. , 


LTESTIMONTAT..— MERCHANT SEAMEN’S ORPHAN: ASYLUM, SNARESBROOK. — November 14, 1895.— 
DEAR Sin,—I have much pleasure in informing you that the White Granitic Paint you supplied has proved in every way satisfactory. It 
has been subjected to a temperature of 260 deg. Fahrenheit under a steam pressure of 20 lbs., and, if anything, has improved rather than 


otherwise, being to all appearance as hard as flint. —- Yours faithfully, 


Apply for Prices and full Particulars to the SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


SILVER MEDAL, 


HEALTH 
=~ EXHIBITION 


Can be repeatedly 


INTER- 
NATIONAL 


= 


F..W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. 


TZKhe Granmnitic Paint Co., 
32 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON €E.C. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 
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The proposition was carried. 

A further resolution was also adopted approving of a plan 
-showing the alterations of the boundary-line. 

The Vicar mentioned that the corporation were also anxious 
to construct a footpath through the churchyard between Work- 
ing Street and Trinity Street. If that were done he suggested 
that the money should be invested and the revenue be utilised 
for keeping the churchyard in order. 

It was decided that this matter be left in the hands of the 
vicar and churchwardens to arrange details. 

A report was read from Mr. Fowler showing the dangerous 
state of the church tower, and recommending measures to be 
taken for its restoration. The cost was estimated at about 

eao/, 
The Chairman stated that Lord Windsor had promised to 
preside over a public meeting, and Lord Bute was most favour- 
able to the scheme and had expressed his readiness to help the 
work with a subscription. 

The following resolution was ultimately adopted :—“ The 
vestry having heard Mr. Fowler’s report of the dangerous and 
decayed condition of the tower, and having seen the plans pro- 
posed for its reparation and restoration, requests the vicar to 
apply for a faculty in order that the work may be proceeded 
with without delay.” 


THE SUPPLY OF SEA-WATER TO LONDON.” 


THE scheme I am about to lay before you is, in one sense, not 
a new one, inasmuch as an Act of Parliament was passed a few 
years ago incorporating a company for the supply of sea-water 
to London. Satisfactory arrangements having been made with 
all the local authorities and other bodies affected, the Act was 
passed as an unopposed measure, the scheme being viewed 
with favour by the said bodies. The powers granted by that 
Act were, however, allowed to lapse in consequence of the great 
demands which were made by parishes, hotels, householders 
and others for the supply of sea-water for public and private 
purposes, convincing the directors that their plans had been 
laid on too small a scale, the authorised capital being insuff- 
cient to meet the requirements certain to arise. That Act con- 
templated the supply of about one million and a quarter 


_ * A paper read by Mr. Frank W. Grierson at the meeting of 
the Society of Arts on January 22. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS 


gallons per day, whereas the present intention is to supply nine 
or ten million gallons per day ; and the area in London to be 
dealt with now is much larger than that originally contem- 
plated. In the sense that no inland town has yet been 
furnished with a supply of sea-water, this is an entirely new 
scheme, and I propose showing that it is thoroughly feasible, at 
a reasonable cost, and that it will confer great benefit on London 
as a town, and on Londoners as individuals. 

General Description.—On reference to the diagram it wiil 
be seen that the intake from the sea is opposite Lancing, 
between Brighton and Worthing ; it is placed at a considerable 
distance to the seaward of high water mark—almost at low 
water level—and can, therefore, admit the sea at nearly all 
states of the tide, which has there, at spring tides, a range of 
about 20 feet. That spot has been selected for the position of 
the intake as the sea there is remarkably free from contamina- 
tion of sewage or other pollution. 

The sea-water will first be pumped into the reservoir or 
settling tank at Lancing, the bottom of which is about to feet 


below high water; this reservoir will have a capacity of — 


10,000,000 gallons. The water is thence forced to a reservoir 
situated near the summit of Steyning Round Hill. The pumps 
and machinery are all situated alongside the reservoir at Lan- 
cing. This is, therefore, the only pumping statien in the whole 
system ; it adjoins the railway, and is provided with its own 
sidings for coal, &c. The Steyning reservoir will be situated 
nearly 500 feet above high water level, and will have a capacity 
of 10,c00,000 gallons. The sea-water will flow thence, by 
gravitation, to a third reservoir at Epsom, over 200 feet above 
high water level ; this also will have a capacity of 10,000,000 
gallons. From this reservoir the sea-water will flow, by gravi- 
tation, to London, where it can be delivered under the pressure 
due to this head, which is greater than that which most of the 
water companies command. The sea-water will be conveyed 
in mains the whole distance, and as there will be two days’ 
supply in the Steyning and Epsom reservoirs together, the 
mains will be always full. It is a practical impossibility that 
they should ever be frozen, 
It will be seen that the route of the mains is through 


| Lancing, Bramber, Steyning, West Grinstead, Horsham, Capel, 


Dorking, Mickleham, Leatherhead and Ashstead, to the 
reservoir at Epsom; thence through Ewell, Cheam, Morden, 
Sutton, Merton, Wimbledon, Mitcham, Tooting-Graveney, 
Streatham and Clapham, to Battersea, where a branch main 
runs off for supplying that locality. Crossing the Thames at 
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Battersea, the mains pass through Chelsea, Kensington, Pad- 
dington, Belgravia, &c., and ultimately to Victoria Park Any 
of the places e xou¢e can be supplied. 

On reference to the plan showing the position of the mains 
in London, it will be seen that the mains form two complete 
circuits. The westerly circuit traverses Kensington, Paddington 
and Belgravia; the mains passing along Cromwell Road, 
Warwick Gardens, Addison Road, Uxbridge Road, Ladbroke 
Road, Pembridge Square, Bayswater Road, Stanhope Street, 
Connaught Street, Park Lane, Grosvenor. Crescent, Belgrave 
Square, Pont Street and Brompton Road. There will be a 
‘branch main up Queen’s Gate to Kensington Gore. The 
- easterly circuit comprises Mayfair, Oxford Street and the 
Strand districts ; the mains passing along Park Street, Wig- 
more Street, Mortimer Street, Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, 
Russell Square, Southampton Row, Theobald’s Road, King’s 
Road, Farringdon Road and Street, Victoria Embankment, 
Northumberland Avenue, Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, Picca- 
dilly, Berkeley Street and Square, Mount Street and Park 
Lane. From the eastern side of this circuit, starting from 
Farringdon Street, there will be a main passing along the 
Barbican, Curtain Road, &c , to Bethnal Green Road, termina- 
ting near the gates of Victoria Park. And from the southern 
line of this circuit, starting from Charing Cross, there will be a 
main passing along Whitehall and Parliament Street to 
Abingdon Street, terminating at the end of Great College Street. 

From these various mains, service-pipes will be laid to the 
adjacent houses and other buildings as required, and hydrants 
will be provided in the streets for the supply of water-carts, &c. 

Municipal Purposes.—The first place to make habitual use 
of sea-water was Ryde, more than forty years ago. Tyne- 
mouth was the next in 1872. Barrow-in-Furness, Birkenhead, 
Blackpool, Bootle, Bournemouth, Falmouth, Great Yarmouth, 
Grimsby, Gosport, Harwich, Littlehampton, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, Shoreham, South Shields, Torquay, Weymouth and other 
places, have since followed those examples. It is found that once 
watering with sea-water is equal in efficiency to twice or even 
thrice watering with fresh-water. Evidence of this fact would 
have been given to the parliamentary committees on the 
former Bill by the surveyors of some of the places named, had 
the Bill not passed unopposed through both Houses. Sea- 
water keeps the road surface moist for a long time, but without 
slush. It hardens and binds macadam roads, and forms a 
preservative crust which prevents dust from rising. It is 
the one thing needed to make wood paving perfect, as, by 
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retarding decomposition of the street refuse, it will effectually 
prevent the annoyance of any smell arising therefrom, of which 
annoyance public complaint has occasionally been made ; as 
wood paving is fast displacing granite and macadam, this is a 
feature of considerable practical importance. The proportion 
of salts in sea-water is about 3} per cent., or, more exactly, 
364 parts per 1,000. Of these, nearly 30 parts are chloride of 
sodium, or common salt, and about 3} parts are chloride of 
magnesium ; it is owing chiefly to the deliquescence of these 
salts that the roads remain sufficiently moist for so long. A 
ton of sea-water contains about 220 gallons, from which are 
deposited 80 lbs. weight of salts. A water-cart will spread a 
ton of water over a surface of from 1,90) to 2,000 square yards. 

The cost of sea-water for street watering in London will 
be most probably less than that of fresh-water; but were 
it even the same, the advantage and economy of sea-water 
would still be great, because—(ist) the quantity used would not 
exceed half; (2nd) the cost of distribution, horse-wear, &c, 
would be correspondingly reduced ; and (3) the roads would 
last longer in sound condition, and cost less to repair. This is 
the recorded experience of the places already named. In the 
hottest weather, when water is most required, there is now too 
often a difficulty in getting suflicient water for the streets, 
whereas the sea could never run short. 

The use of sea-water for flushing sewers is found to be 
decidedly beneficial ; decomposition is retarded, and the sewers 
are kept cleaner and become more wholesome when sea-salt 
is present in them. The borough surveyor of Great Yarmouth, 
for instance, stated that from his experience the advantage of 
being able to flush the sewers with sea-water was alone worth 
the whole cost of the works for the supply of sea-water for all 
purposes. His experience is that the effect of flushing with 
salt-water has been to thoroughly cleanse the sewers, and that 
no nuisance from its use has been created, whilst owing to its 
greater specific gravity he considers it more valuable as a 
flushing agent. Its effect in the Yarmouth sewers has been to 
reduce, and, in fact, almost entirely to prevent the generation 
and accumulation of sewer gas. Sewers which could not be 
entered by the sewer men until the manhole covers had been 
opened several hours can now be entered by them, and have 
been entered, without any inconvenience, immediately on the 
removal of the manhole cover. 

As nearly as can be ascertained, about 40,000,000 gallons of 
fresh-water are now daily consumed in London for non-domestic 
purposes. This water has been filtered for drinking, but it is 
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nearly all consumed in requirements which might be better 
satisfied by the use of sea-water. 

Sea-water will be available for use in extinguishing fires. 
It will be on constant service under good pressure, and can be 
obtained from the hydrants at any time in abundant quantity. 
There will be no hunting for turncocks, or having idly to watch 
a fire progress owing to insufficient supply or absence of neces- 
sary pressure. 

Public parks, such as Battersea and Victoria, could be sup- 
plied with salt-water bathing lakes, and swimming therein 
would offer a greater attraction than swimming in fresh-water. 

Public baths, which are fast increasing in number, will also 
be supplied with sea-water. The fact that it is considerably 
easier to learn to swim in salt-water than in fresh will, no 
doubt, make these institutions still more popular. 

Within the last fortnight over 300 members of those London 
vestries through whose jurisdiction the mains will pass have 
communicated to me their assent—in many cases a very 
emphatic assent—to the opinion that a supply of sea-water to 
London would be of beneficial use for municipal purposes. 

Hospitals, Schools, &c.—There is a general consensus of 
medical opinion as to the value of sea-water to health. Medical 
evidence of the highest importance was laid before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee on a previous occasion as to the great 
benefit a large supply of sea-water would be in connection with 
hygienic work, and as to the desire of the hospitals for the 
establishment of sea-water baths in connection with their prac- 
tice. More than a hundred physicians and medical officers of 
health testified their approval of that project as being of the 
first importance from a medical point of view. “It is impos- 
sible, as a matter of fact, ever to imitate the composition of 
sea-water by putting into the water any salts; we may know 
its composition exactly, but we cannot make it. ” Although the 
residue of sea-water may be collected and dissolved in water, 
the resulting liquid is not sea-water, but only salt-water, for the 
reason that a great many of those substances which are held in 
solution in the sea never become soluble again after they have 
once been precipitated. It will be easy to supply most of the 
hospitals of London with sea-water—always available and 
abundant in quantity—at the same cost as fresh-water, or even 
less. Every Board or other school in the neighbourhood of 
the sea-water mains will be able to have its own swimming 
bath, and many thousands of London school children thus 
creatly benefited in health, and even taught to swim. 

From many leading members of the medical profession I 
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have quite recently received the expression of their assent to 
the opinion that a supply of sea-water to London would 
be of beneficial use for both public and private purposes. 

ffotels and Residences.—During the passage of the former 
Bill through Parliament,,the demands of hotel proprietors and 
householders for s2a-water were so numerous, that it is pretty 
certain it will not be long after sea-water is obtainable before 3 
good house not so supplied will be an exception. 

Saving of Fresh-Water.—It will be remembered that a Royal 
Commission has recently reported on the present supply of fresh- 
water to London, in view of its probable inadequacy in a com- 
paratively short time. The present consumption is 200,c00,000 
gallons a day, of which, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
about 160,000,000 gallons are used for domestic purposes, and: 
40,000,000 gallons for municipal and other purposes, that is, 
20 per cent. of the total supply is consumed for non-domestic 
requirements. Nearly the whole of this 20 per cent. might, 
with great advantage both as to economy and efficiency, be 
satisfied by the use of sea-water, thus releasing or providing 
40,000,000 gallons of fresh-water a day for household purposes, 
and so practically increasing the present supply to that extent, 
This is equal to an increase of 25 per cent., without any exten- 
sion of fresh waterworks or further drawing on the present 
sources. This fact, apart from other considerations, affords a 
weighty reason for the speedy realisation of the present project 
and its extension to the whole of London. 

The Royal Commissioners reported that by extensions of 
the present works, and by further drawing on the Thames and 
Lea, the existing sources might be made to supply 420,000,000 
gallons a day, and so be adequate for the wants of London 
for another thirty-six years; taking the then population at 
11,250,000, and the consumption at 35 gallons per head, London 
would then require not less than 385,000,000 gallons a: day. 
From the foregoing considerations, it follows that if sea-water 
were used for all municipal and public purposes, and fresh-- 
water only for household réquirements other than baths, the 
existing sources of supply would remain adequate for a popula- 
tion of 15,000,0co, which London cannot reach till 1950, sup- 
posing the rate of increase to remain the same as from 1881 to 
1891. 

Fresh-water is now supplied for public purposes at an 
average price of about 9d. per 1,000 gallons. Sea-water could 
well be supplied at a less price for such purposes ; but taking 
into consideration the greater efficiency of sea-water for street 
watering, &c., as before pointed out, the saving, even at the 
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same price, would most probably amount to one-quarter or even | 


one-third of the present cost to the ratepayers, 

Cost and Time.—The cost of the complete carrying out of 
this project will be 450,c00/, Sea-water will be supplied by 
meter for public purposes, hospitals, schools, &c., at a price not 
exceeding the present charge for fresh-water, and it is intended 
to supply householders also by meter at a price which will be 
only a fraction of the present cost of fresh-water. 

The construction of the works could be completed in about 
two years, so that if the Bill which has been deposited is 
allowed to pass with only those moderate protective clauses 
which the promoters will willingly accord, thereby averting the 
necessity of going before a committee on opposed Bills, the 
royal assent will in all probability be obtained in June or 
possibly before that montb, in which case large numbers of 
Londoners will, in the summer of 1898, be able to enjoy the 
luxury of a daily bath of real sea-water in their own homes. 

Experience —It only remains for me to lay before you the 
experience gained as to the effect of the use of sea-water for 
public purposes in the chief places where it has been so used. 
The following information, compiled from authoritative state- 
ments, sums up the experience of several years. It will be 
seen therefrom that the testimony in favour of the use of sea- 
water for street-watering is practically unanimous, Hastings 
being the only case not absolutely and strongly favourable, and 
also that there is a vast preponderance of experience in favour 
of its use for flushing sewers, &c. The information given with 
1887 was obtained by the borough surveyor of 
Ipswich, from the surveyors of the towns named, with a view 
tothe installation of a sea-water supply in that town, but owing 
to the existence of an exclusive clause in the Act of the water- 
works company which supplies Ipswich, it was found impossible 
to carry out the scheme. The surveyor has, however, kindly 
given me permission to make the information public. The 
information given with the date 1891 was obtained by the 
borough engineer of South Shields from the medical officers 
and surveyors of the places named, and a sea-water supply has 
since been established in that town. The information given 
with the date 1895 was communicated to me last month by the 
engineers and surveyors of the towns named, and I desire to 
take this opportunity of thanking the municipal officers who 
have so kindly favoured me. 

Reports by borough engineers on the effect of the use of 
sea-water for public purposes were read, and with the exception 


- of one from Hastings they were favourable, 


. Summary.—The advantages of a constant supply of sea- 


| w ater to London may be thus shortly summarised :— 


1. There would be less dust andsmell, and more cleanliness 
in the streets. 

2. Watering would be less frequent and more efficient. 

3. The road surface would be more durable, requiring fewer 
repairs. 

4. The sewers would be less offensive. 

5. The cost to the ratepayers would be probably a quarter 
or even a third less than the present cost of water for public 
purposes, 

6. Hospitals and schools would be provided with additional 
means to health. 

7. Every house could be furnished with its own sea-bath, 

8. The saving of fresh-water would be very great, practically 
adding 25 per cent. to the present supply. 

Mr. Macintyre, as the engineer to the scheme, said he 
would answer some of the questions which had been raised. 
The mains were designed to provide 10,000,0c0 gallons per 
day, but if the demand were found to exceed that quantity, 
additional ones could be laid. At -present the main for the 
intake was 36 inches. About Dorking it was reduced to 
32 inches as far as the reservoir at Epsom, and from there to 
London, the fall being more rapid, it would be 30 inches. 
Salt water was more efficient in extinguishing fires than fresh, 
A chimney on fire could often be extinguished by putting salt 
on the fire, the effect being an evolution of chlorine, which 
choked a fire at once. Care had been taken to select a spot 
for the intake at least a mile distant from any source of pollu- 
tion, It was suggested that salt-water might affect horses’ feet 
and people’s boots in winter, but as a matter of fact the streets 
were not watered in winter. He was glad to find that Major 
Isaacs approved of the details supplied him as to the depth of 
the pipes. All these details had been carefully considered, 
and with regard te them they were desirous of consulting the 
authorities of the different districts as far as possible, The 
present idea was to erect standards at all the principal cross 
streets, so that the watering of the cross streets could be con- 
veniently carried out to the distance of about half a mile from 
the main on each side. The castings which had been referred 
to were exposed to the sea-water and air alternately, which was 
very trying to either iron or wood. ‘These mains would be 
constantly full, the velocity of flow being about 160 feet a minute. 
There would not be the trying alternation of wet and dry, but 
of course they would wear out in time like other pipes ; all that 
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Butchers’ Hooks 
Shelf Brackets, 


ORNLEY Si. 
WORKS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of | | 

and Fittings, | _ 
Improved Spout | 
Irons and Wall Ties (see drawings), | 
Shutter Flaps, Staples, Holdfasts, 
Vine Fittings and Wire Stretchers | 
of every description, &e. 
Japanned, Galvanised and Tinned | 

Ironwork to pattern ororder, | 
Illustrated PRICE LIST on application. | 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Black, 


Electrical Novelty 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


Call, or send for Representative to explain the NEW ELECTRIC CHAMELEON SIGN 
for FASCIAS, LANTERNS, LAMPS, and HOUSE SIGNS. 


SOLE MAKERS—E. L. BERRY, HARRISON & CO., 
Electric Light Engineers, LYRIG CHAMBERS, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. 


“Vol. LIV. of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 42s. 6d, Office—175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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had been taken into consideration. The estimate was ample, 
being founded on actual tenders from eminent contractors for 
the different classes of work. There would be 18 or 19 miles 
of mains in London, sufficient to introduce the water to all the 
principal parts. If the use of sea-water were found advan- 
tageous, no doubt other mains would be asked for, and they 
would be extended by agreement with the various authorities 
concerned. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE METROPOLIS, 


A REPORT has appeared from Mr. George Whale, clerk to the 
Board of Works for the Lee district, who was requested by the 
Board to take part in the recent conference convened by the 
London County Council “to consider and report what powers 
now exercised by the Council should be transferred to the local 
authorities” The report on the question was read and 
approved at a meeting of the Board on the 22nd inst. It 
discusses the subject in detail, and to it is appended the follow- 
ing schedule of powers which it is suggested should be trans- 
ferred from the London County Council to local authorities :— 
“ (a) Streets and Bridges.— Maintenance, watering, lighting and 
cleansing of embankments ; maintenance of main roads now 
vested in the Council; control of subways; closing streets 
for repairs ; removal of posts, obstructions, gates, &c. (0) 
Buildings.—Appointment and control of district surveyors ; 
approval of building plans and power to authorise balconies and 
other projections ; consent to temporary and wooden buildings ; 
power to authorise certain departures from rules as to open spaces, 
cubical contents, height, &c.; proceedings as to buildings erected 
on disused burial-grounds ; proceedings as to dangerous and 
neglected structures ; authority to require a house, if pulled 
down or destroyed to the extent of half its cubical contents, to 
be set back (with compensation). (c) Miscellaneous.—Licenses 
and proceedings as to sky signs ; inspection, registration and 
licensing of slaughter-houses, knackers’ yards, cow-houses, 
dairies and milk-shops ; as to factories and workshops, power 
to require and certify means of escape from fire; registration 
and inspection of common lodging-houses and seamen’s lodging- 
houses ; inspection, &c., of weights and measures; testing 
weight of coal; acquisition, &c, of land for small holdings ; 
registration and inspection of houses where infants are kept ; 
registration, license and inspection of places for sale, manu- 
facture, or conveyance of petroleum, gunpowder, fireworks 
and other explosives; enforcement of Shop Hours Acts, 


1892-93 ; storing of wood and timber (London Building Act, 
1894, sections 197 and 200) ; enforcement of Council’s general 
by-laws as to any of the above matters (but no such by-laws to: 
be made until after consultation of local authorities, with right 
of appeal by them to the Local Government Board).” . 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


$22. Samuel Thompson, James McEwen and Thomas 
Keates, for “ Improvements in syphon cisterns and water-waste 
preventers.” 

875. William Arthur Cameron Waller, for “ Improvements 
in the construction of tiles.” 

881. Thomas Buck, for “Improvements in machines for 
cutting clay or like material into bricks or blocks.” 

958. Eliza Thorpe (formerly Eliza Rippingille) and William 
Brandon, for “ Improvements in warming stoves.” 

985. William Nicholson, for ‘‘ Improvements in locks and 
locking apparatus for windows.” 
1154. George Arrowsmith Drysdale, for “An improved 
furniture and like caster.” ae 
1220. Thomas Webb Willard, for “ Improvements in roofs 
for buildings.” 

1248. Lawrence Aston, for ‘‘ Improvements in or connected 
with window sashes.” 

1266. Alfred William Sutton and William John Cotterill, for 
“ Improvements in-waste water-closet apparatus.” 

1301. Henry Isidore Dakin, for ‘‘ Improvements in syphon 
cisterns.” 

1317. Julian Garnet, for “ Closed cistern valve.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


and 


ROOFING, SLATERS’, INODOROUS, DAMP COURSE, SHIP SHEATHING FE E i “ 


SLAG WOOL 


(FIRE, FROST, SOUND & VERMIN PROOF). | 


EAIN FELT 


FOR PUGGING FLOORS, LINING WALLS, &e. 


FOR COVERING BOILERS, CYLINDERS, STEAM PIPES. 


Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government and 
Military Camps. 


F. M-NEILL & CO., Bunhill Row, LONDON, £.C.; Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow; and 3 Wapping, Liverpocl. 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


Che Architect and Contract Reporter. 


SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER. 


(Subscriptions payable in advance.) 


To the Publisher of the ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


in payment 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s.; Six Months, 10s. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


HONE’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM. 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings. = 
Operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, | 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. | 


Wanufacturers :—HUGHES & LANCASTER, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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THE 


Architect and Gontract Reporter, 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s8., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


————E EEE 


[Extract from a lecture on Architects Libraries by Professor 
= hee Smith, F.RIB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893. 

“ Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in.books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
back numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence wzll not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . F 4 : Ont Oe'O 
For Quarter Page 2510S 0 
For Half Page 4°10 0 
For a Page ; 7 : 8 8 o 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide pez O 


Front Page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On Pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per Page; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made for a series of insertions 


_ on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EpZELL.—Feb. 15.—Plans are invited for a Public Hall to 
be erected at Edzell, and to be known as “ The Inglis Memoria): 
Hall.” Mr. John Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. The Total Cost 
must not exceed 2,500/, and the Author of the Plan selected 
will have the carrying out of the Work. 

St. ANNES-ON-S£A.—Feb. 8.—The Council of the Golf 
Club invite Plans and Designs for a New Club House, to be 
erected at a Cost of 7,000/. Three Premiums of 20/, 152. ard. 
Io/. will be given. Mr. Charles Heathcote, Architect, Man- 
chester, has been appointed Assessor. The Hon. Secretary,. 
Golf Club, St. Annes-on-Sea 

WALSALL.—F eb, 15.—Competitive Schemes for a Complete 
System of Sewerage and Sewage-disposal Works are invited 
for the Parishes of Pelsall and Rushall. Premiums of 30/. and 
152. are offered. Mr. A. H. Lewis, Clerk, 1 Leicester Street,. 
Walsall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERSYCHAN.—Feb. 1o.—For Building Shop and Ware- 
house. Mr. J. Maggs, Sec, Glasgow House, Abersychan. 
ARWENACK.—Feb. 8.—For Building Four Houses, 
R. Fred. Spry, Manor Office, Arwenack. 
BALLYCLARE.—Feb,. 13.—For Repewing and Other Im- 
provements. at Ballylinney Church. Rev. J. F. Williams, 
Ballylinney Manse, Ballyclare. 

BARNSLEY.—Feb. 8.—For Building Two Houses. 
Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 
BARRY Dock —Feb. 28.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. W. E. R. Allen, Deputy Clerk, County Offices, Westgate; 
Cardiff. - 

BATTERSEA.— Feb, 12 —For Supply of Materials for One, 
Two, or Three Years. Mr. J. D. Pilditch, Municipal Build-- 
ings, Lavender Hill, S.W. 

BERKHAMPSTEAD.—Feb. 17.—For Construction of 9,340 
Feet Main Sewers, and Draining, Levelling and Preparing. 
Land for the Disposal of Sewage. Mr. Jas. Lemon, 
M.1.C.E., 9 Victoria Street, S.W. ' 
BIRMINGHAM.—March 4.—For Construction of 13} Miles- 
of Aqueduct. Mr. James Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 
BLACKBURN.—Feb. 17.—For Alterations at Finnington 
Hospital. Mr. G, W. Lund, Borough Engineer. 
BLACKHILL.—Feb. 13.—For Building Methodist Church, 
Mr. W. Raistrick, 10 West View, Blackhill, 


Mr,. 


Messrs. 


School, &c. 
Durham. 
BRIDLINGTON QuAY.—Feb, 12.—For Building People’s 
Palace.. Mr. John Earnshaw, Architect, Wellington Road, 
Bridlington Quay. 

BRISTOL.—Feb. 14.—For the Erection of Inland Revenue 
and Bankruptcy Offices. Mr. Paull, 6 Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, EC, 

Bury.—Feb. 1c.—Fot Construction of Sewage Disposal, 
Works. Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer. 

CATFORD.—Feb. 11—For Tar Paving Footpaths and 
Channelling and Metalling Roadway of Carholme Road. Mr 
Edward Wright, Board of Works Office, Catford. 

CLONAKILTY.—Feb. 12.—For Tower and Spire to Church, 
Mr. G. C. Ashlin, Architect, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


CwMBACH.—Feb. 8.—For Extension of Schools, Mr. T. 
Roderick, Architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Dinas Powis.—Feb. 15.—For Building Villa. Mr. 
W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s Square, 


Cardiff. 

FULHAM —Feb. 12.—For Making-up and Paving Darlan 
Road and Claxton Grove. Mr. Chas. Botterill) Town Hall,. 
Walham Green, S.W. 


HALiFAX.—Feb. 10 —For Building Leather Factory. Mr. 
Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Halifax 
HaiFaxX.—Feb. 8.—For Building Three Houses. Mr- 


Medley Hall, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—Feb. 12.—For the Erection of Works and, 
the Supply of Materials for One or Three Years, Surveyor, 
Vestry Hall, Hampstead. 

HANLEY.—Feb. 7.—For Additions to Methodist Schools. 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 12.—For Erection of a Hospital for. 
Infectious. Diseases. Messrs. Edward Thomas & Sons, 
7 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


IPSWICH.—Feb. 19.—For Sewage Ejectors and Sewage and 
Air Mains. Messrs. Shone & Ault, Engineers, 47 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

ISLINGTON.—Feb. 
Lamp Columns of Special Pattern. 
Vestry Hall; Upper Street, N. 


17.—For: Supply of roo Ornamental | 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, — 


(See 
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KINGSBRIDGE.—Feb. 13.—For Erection of a Boiler-House, 
new Steam-boiler, Baths and ,Hot-water Apparatus at the 
Workhouse, for the Guardians. Plans at the office of Mr. 
John H. Square, Clerk, Miller’s Court, Kingsbridge. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 18.—For Building Fever and Smallpox 
Hospitals, Administrative Blocks, Disinfecting Station, Laundry, 
Caretaker’s House, &c. The City Engineer. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 12.—For Alterations and New Premises, 
Swan Inn. Mr. T. Winn, Architect, 90 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LLANGOLLEN.—Feb. 15.—For Works to Vron Bendel. 
Messrs. Davies & Moss, Architects, Wrexham. 

LonDON.—Feb, 10.—For Repairs to Public Buildings for 
‘Three Years. Mr. Reginald B. Brett, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

LonDON.—Feb. 10.—For Execution of Gasfitters’ Work at 
Public Buildings for Three Years. Mr. Reginald B. Brett, 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 

MARYLEBONE.—Feb, 7.—For Works and the Supply of 
Materials for One Year. Mr. W. H. Garbutt, Court House, 
St. Marylebone. 

MARYLEBONE.—Feb. 7.—For the Supply of Broken Stone, 
Footway Kerb, Yorkshire and other Footway Paving. Mr, 
W. H. Garbutt, Court House, St. Marylebone. 

PENRHYN.—Feb. 7.—For Construction of Sewerage Works. 
Mr. T. B. Farrington, Engineer, Conway. 

PENZANCE.—Feb. 8.—For Erection of Shelter in Morrab 
Gardens. Mr T. H. Cornish, Public Buildings, Penzance. 
PORTMADOC.—Feb. 17. rer the Erection of Chapel. 

Richard Hurd Hughes, Guystowyn, Portmadoc. 

SAFFRON WALDEN.—Feb. 14:—For Erection of a Gym- 
nasium. Messrs. Ackland & Son, Saffron Walden. 

SOUTHALL.—Feb, 11.—For the Construction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewer, Manholes and Flushing Tank. Mr. H. R. 
Felkin, Engineer, Southall. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Feb. 11.—For Providing and Laying a 
Cast-iron Intercepting Sewer and Stoneware Rainfall Drains, 
Mr. W. B. G Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHEND.—Feb. 11.—For the Erection of the Super- 
structure of Business Premises. Mr. A. Tolhurst, Gravesend. 

SOUTHEND.—Feb, 11.—For Construction of igadere sand 
Conveniences. Mr. Harold Harlock, Clarence’ Road, 
Southend-on-Sea, 


Mr. 


THE SUNBURY 


Te corams— 


ata Wak London.” 


SOLID im Colour! 


«Tin 


SOLID 


ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN 


FREDERI 


Dincrusta=Udalton. 


im Relief! 


HENRY Ii. 


CK WALTON & CO.., LTD.., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
2 NEWMAN STREET, ; 


SOUTHEND.—Feb. 11.—For Providing and Laying 1,800 
Feet 18-inch Pipe Sewer. Mr. Harold Harlock, Clarence 
Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

St. AUSTELL.—Feb. 12.—For Construction of Reservoir, 
Laying Iron Pipes, &c. Mr. T. H. Andrew, Engineer, Dean 
Place, Liskeard. 

ST. STEPHEN’S-IN- Sy GD — March 2,—For New 
Water-wheels and China Stone Grinding Mills, and all Neces- 
sary Machinery. Mr. Jacob Olver, Trevear, St. Stephens, 
Grampound Road, Cornwall. 

VERNEY JUNCTION. —Feb, 8.—For Building Hotel. 
Messrs. Frank Higgens & Co., West Street, Buckingham. 

WATERFORD.— Feb. 12,—For Erection of Building at 
Workhouse. Mr. John Mackey, Clerk to the Guardians. 

WATFORD.—Feb. 10.—For Erection of Ale Stores at 
ees vf Brewery. Messrs. Geo, Adlam & Sons, Engineers, 

risto 

WATFORD teen 12, aise Construction oF Four Miles of 
Iron and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, &c. Mr. H. 
Morten Turner, Clerk to Urban Council, Watford. 

WHITWORTH,—Feb. 12.—For Construction of Sewerage 
Works. .Mr. H. L. Hinnell, Engineer, 41 Corporation Street, 
Manchester. 

WIGAN —Feb, 8.—For Building Twelve Cottages. 
Borough Engineer. 


The 


TENDERS. 


AYLESBURY. 
For Roadway at Ford, Dinton, for the Aylesbury Rural 


District Council. Mr. W. F. TAYLOR, Surveyor, 
26 Temple Street, Aylesbury. ? 
Simon & Clarke, Windsor . ; : ; . £288 9 9a 
Siarey, Aylesbury : ; or (20a Oe One 
WarRD & CANNON, Aylesbury (accepted ). +, 240..'0% 9 
Merrick & Rose, Haddenham : ; 238 0 O 
BLEDDFA. 
For Police-station at Bleddfa, for the Radnorshire County 
Council. 
T. C Howard, Knighton. , : ; , vee L840. 0 sve 
(ys Bs Williams. < 2 OSG. AIO 
J. P. Humphreys, Harlesden, London ; ¢ 76349 3 
E, DAVIES & SON, Newtown (accepted) . » 70810 0 


WALL DECORATION. 


Telephone No. 3768. 
SOLID in Yalue! 
SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 


STYLE (STRAPWORK), 


LONDON, W. 


THERE IS A 


oy es 


am 


HARE 


LEGGO 


BEST” 


P With their ‘Improved 
SILENS” 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, Yin 


LARGE STOCK always on hand. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. | 


IN. EVERYTHING. 
TT's Tepe SKYLIGHTS, 


OPENERS, 
Can despatch STOCK GOODS on ene 2 of order 


296 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 
AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
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BRENTFORD. 


For Alterations and Redecorations to The Bull, for Messrs. 
Fuller & Co., Griffin Brewery, Chiswick. Mr. J. HUME, 


Architect, Chiswick. 
Hunt . . A ; : “ : 
Adamson & Son . 4 A ~ahaae tse 


For Alterations and Redecorations to The White Hart, for 
Messrs. Fuller & Co., Griffin Brewery, Chiswick. Mr. J. 


HuvME, Architect, Chiswick. 
Hunt . : : 


Rogers. ° ? 
Barnes. ; : ; ; : 
Dorey & Son ) : : : 


Foord & Son > i ; 3 , 


BRIGHTON. 


For Pig Slaughter-house at Public Abattoir, Hollingdean Yard, 
Mr. FRANCIS J. C. MAy, Borough 


for the Town Council. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton 


o 


BURNHAM., 

For Public Improvements in the Drainage on Highbridge 
Road. 
G. Randell . : ; ° . - -£54 10 o 
2 A. Harding . : if ; ‘ : : 40 +010 
. a t230 On O 

wee 0 Oo H, R. CLAPP (accepted ) . ; = é Fettec sit iy oy 

BURNLEY. 


For Rebuilding Pack Horse Hotel, Burnley, for ‘Mr. Jame; 
Grimshaw. Mr. THOS. BELL, Architect, 14 Grimshaw 


Street, Burnley. 
ns g : : Accepied Tenders. 
158 0 0 J. & A. Parker, mason : F 2405 0° -0 
. 156 0.0 R. Brown, joiner . os). : : ; 2/165) 0" oO 
ERO. G J. Smith, plasterer:and painter d wees 7,410.4 O 
OQ. Wihitakess slaterat” cau -< Atay it aina ean it OAIO.. O 
CHINGFORD. 


For New Drainage, Alterations, Improvements and Additions 
at Little Friday Hill, for Messrs. Budd, Brodie & Hart, 
Bedford Row, W.C. Mr. CHAS. E. CORITTON, Surveyor, 
London and Selhurst. 


WINSER & Co. (accepted) . ° : 3 _£125 0 oO 


Cook & Sons, Crawley ‘ 2 : , £695 0 oO 
Sattin & Evershed, Brighton 2 F 707.0 Ono 
P. Peters & Son, Horsham . 2 ? 3 POZE Onno CLAYTON. 
Kemp & Son, Hove . : : ; : 621 0 Oo} For Erection of Six Through Houses at Pasture Lane, Clayton. 
J, LONGLEY & Co., Crawley (accepied) 597 0 0 Messrs JOHN DRAKE & SON, Architects, Winterbank, 
Queensbury. 
S. Benn, Queensbury, joiner . £409 0 oO 
BRISTOL. yy ie eer Pe 72 rome) 
. Bo reat Horton, plasterer fe) 
For Building Redcross Street School, for the Bristol School ii Smithics, Gusts Hote vieiee es O 
Board. , L, Sunderland, Great Horton, painter 34° 0 0 
CowLIn & SON, Bristol (accepted) . ¢ - 43,977 0 0 
For Building Cask-washing House, Lewin’s Mead, for the CORE. 
Bristol United Brewery Company. | For Building Labourers’ Cottages, &c., for the Guardians, 
Perkins - ; é é ‘ é , TL 77 7 OLL0 Accepted Tenders. 
Walters ; C : - : . : aseZZOOLO .O P. Connell, double cottage at Blarney + £207) oo 
Love =. : 4 ‘ : : F PL TOO.s 010 J. Bird, Currabinny . : ‘ : . 129700 
Perrott ‘ : ; : F é eat4o,.. 0%: O C. Buckley, cottage at Carrigrohane » II9 10 ‘oO 
-R, Wilkins & Son , : : ‘ : ee AT O20 C. Connell, Ballinvriskig . ; ‘ 2 - 119 Io o 
_ Hatherley & Carr ‘ F : a ; PPOOPs OO P. Mahony, Catrigrohanebeg . ; ; . I18 10 0 
Wilkins & Gosling , : ° Lose yO P. Connell, single cottage at Blarney . : sou 107 One 
Cowlin& Son. F , : ° vgn? Of O D. Lane, sewerage works in the village of Gloun- 
EASTABROOK & SON (accepted ) . F an O7'5 47 Ol: O thane i : : ‘ ‘ ; : 98 Io oO 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 58. 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
* envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Soin bala and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. ithography at moderate rates. 
OLD ACRES & co 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 

ay LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
_ SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
_ Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sen 
on application. 


- < 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL coLouRs,|4"c/tectural dé Mechanical Draughtsmen, |: 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant|/Every description of Artistic and Commercial 


Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 

, Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, | 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E:C. 


¢ for 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED ‘poonePR2WING OFFICE. 


|POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLICATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 
HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


ELLAMS, 12 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
LON DOW. 


BEECHINGS LTD., 
174 in the Strand. 
For all Office 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge.S.E. 
SS sce a a ea echoes ale ate 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY, 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone No.3185. Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London.” | 2 z De Saye TIME ENVELDP Requirements 
3 ie ANI 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED ER Professional 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or ciabta ' Stationery. 


LITHOGRAPHED 2t moderate rates. Skilled staff: 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; gix 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithograpbed Oorrectly by 
return of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices: 

PLANS. Bust STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


> SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, B.0. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, BIRMINGHAM. 
- Artistic LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Lithography executed on the Premises, 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TInTs. |W, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Brected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,’ ‘ 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DEVONPORT. . FAVERSHAM. 
for Repairing Sewer at Keyham Creek, for the Council.. Mr. | For Construction of Waterworks, consisting of Cast-iron Pipes, 
J. F. BuRNS, Borough Surveyor. Pipe-laying, Engine-house, Service Reservoir and Other 
C. L’ DUKE, Plymouth (accepted) «* - L739 0-0 Works, for the Faversham Rural District Council, 


Messrs. STEVENSON & BURSTAL, Engineers, 38 Parlia- 


DOWNHAM MARKET ment Street, Westminster. 


‘For Building New School and Classrooms, &c, for the Trustees Drake & C : ; ; : ee Hea 
of Mount Tabor Chapel, Downham Market. W. Wright & Son, Pacour : ; : ei ae 
Elsworthy & Son, Wisbech ; ; ; GOO 40 Barry & Higham, London ; ; : ne aR ees 
CoLtIns & BARBER, Downham Market W. Judges, Boughton. : j ‘ 2665 15 0 
(accepted ) : ; : . 410 0 0}  &,. Fuller & Son, Faversham . : ‘ . 2,504.00 
DURHAM. aS Bs i acy, sires ‘ - . . : aa ? ° 
‘For Inserting New Windows, Areas and Other Work at the Ni, CORGTy 2 autre . : : ; Hg 
Vagrants’ Wards, Workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. se Reyne oi ek. 6 BOK ie 8 
H. T. GRADON, Architect, 22 Market Place, Durham. t Jenking = Co Pie ae eee apt p ° 
,° : - b > ° . e * . s e 9 
= plese ee ‘ , 4 : -& 1 5 Sutton & Co., Londods Na idee : . APR IGOR FS 
adon teson Pathan ag : ; 96 13 6 L. Seager, Sittingbourne. _. (ee . 2534600 0 
W. Wardropper Durham . Saat 95 0 0 Luke & Green, Dactford . a Ts aE eee 
J. Whaley, Durham f ; : ; eG H. Roberts, The Hay, West Bromwich . . 2 Rep IIS FO 
W. Walton, Durham . : ; : - Pa) OTA HANLEY. 
GIBSON, Durham (accepted) _ . . . . 79 10 ©| For Erection of Workshops off Mill Street, Hanley, for Mr. 
A. T. Poole. Mr. JOHN T. BREALEY, Architect, Piccadilly 
: BS ee ae ; Buildings, Hanley. Quantities by Architect. 
For Supply of Rails, Slot Rails, Fish-plates, &c., for the T. Godwin, Hanley £1,673 9 0 
Cabling of the Tramways, for the Town Council. C. Covnies ante ‘ : ‘ i ; : 1049 ae 
P, & W. M‘LENNAN, Limited, Glasgow G. Ellis Hanley vag ; ’ 4 A i 1,030 Kt, 
-; 9 ° 9 ® s e . e ° +] 
(accepted) . : Wore 4 - £31,541 12 2 G. Brindley, Burslem —. Sh ae . J AROS a = 0 
ENFIELD. G. A. Foster, Stoke-on-Trent . ; , 1022-080 
For Pumping-engines, for the Enfield District Council. J. J. Longden, Burslem ~ . 3 : 967 0 oO 
Fleming & Ferguson. ye, ; . £10,800 0 oO H. P. Embrey, Stoke-on-Trent 5 4 . £4958480 40 
Foden & Co. . ‘ 3 5 : H . 10,620 0 0 T, CHATFIELD, Hanley (accepted) . ; . 956 10 oO 
Stewart & Co.. ; : ; : 5 WO, 950u 9. 0 E, Pickford, Hanley . 4 ; g . ... 2, 925° 0-40 
Warner CaACOx ° . . 5 . . 9,831 Oo oO HASTINGS. 
Simpson & Co. «sss 5700 OO} For Putting-down Kerbing, Channelling and Forming Foot- 
Easton & Anderson xt ho Regt thy eg REDS ZOHO paths in Red Lake, Ore, for the Hastings Rural District 
Lilleshall Co. . ‘ . : : : ai 7509. 0 16 Council. 
Barr Ty hae whet mot Eda tarian a0 280 179,597 t Meersdent asainas 0 Ua Ee ad) eon he ae og 
Andrew Barclay, Sons & Co., Limited . . 6099 0 0 Comtaed & sien Ore + , ; : ae 620 
Kershaw.) 6. je te ee oe © p70, OO! Piper, Hastings tee o 
Britannia Ironworks Co. ; ; ; ; 5,700 0 O Morton, Ore ; : : : ‘ 2.93 itr 0 
GOOLE. H. Peerless, Hastings . : Chat ; » 95 10 0 
for Erection of Market Hall. W. Piper, Hastings. : : ot ae eb LIQS ERY LO 
WATERLAND (accepted) . ‘ : é ra Ov0 tO) .0 E. GUTSELL, St. Leonards (accepted ) . , of 6a Sah 8 Va 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. Sie ; 
WORKED STONE delivered and FPISXHD COMPLETE In any Locality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &o. Fy 7" 4 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order, 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. E 


ee 
ah 95 
THE eC] RIP BY HEB 8 B2 ROYAL 
en MAJHSTY'S ae Oty LETTERS PATHNE. | 
& CO, DRAWING PIN. Established A.D. 1774. 
ENGINEERS Sy ah bee gum AUSTIN’S 
s \ 
cama The extraordinary . \ 
ART METAL Dia cgebien AU tori \ malbpreria 
j |\Pin enables it to be 
Wy Ik jused effectively on the Ss U P E R F | N E F LAX L | N E, 
orkKrers. edges of the paper 
aa without making any The above article is now being manufactured and sold im 
Nalasieharetae large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
le G A LO R Th is er eaiarrclat ta _|and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
iis arbrirnenal hemi roe ; |{t for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 
Ino penknife or other sequent on its peculiar manufacture, 
Stove Peres to dcr gore a Se all fare rem ieee FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
o insert it place 1 wo Prize Medals awarded), The M of 
Manufactu rers. jyour thumb, on the the above articles particularly wish 6 anv ep aAtention of 
Sas top and revolve Pin the t:ade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of whick 
ARC H ITECTS’ towards you. * they are now making six qualities, all of which they cam 
i To withdraw it strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac- 
Designs simply reverse the tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Ss K & action of thethumb or, Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to tha 
IL FULLY Ca juse top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. Pie eere cee eee, poore 1 tt t 4 
xecuted, OE ! T e a ey also invite the particular attention of the trade ta 
he n their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES hi 
f LUX- CA LO R I most perfect Pin yet pl oduced. superior to anything yet offered. + ROS ener 
, WO R KS To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongs' 
83 COMME j Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. bye bere Factors and Wholesale Houses in town an 
Near Water] hs pone ROAD, GEORGE TUCKER, N.B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
0o ridge, London. 'pARTMOUTH STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM are labelled, either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— 
: . Bh ; : 


Thea Anchor, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


MENTAL TILESFoRWALLS & FLOORS, 
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HIBALDSTOW. 


For Rebuilding Bridge in Parish. Mr. J. THROPP, County 
Surveyor, Lincoln. 


LLANDAFF. 


For Cookery and Laundry Schools, Llandaff, for the Governors 
of Howells Glamorgan County School, Llandaff. Mr. 


H. Hatcliffe, Horncastle 4 : - £269 oO GEORGE E. HALLIDAY, Architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 
S. Campion, Brigg . Sree 268 0 o| Knox & Wells, Cardiff moe 715 0 0 
S. & R. Horton, Lincoln : . 24619 oO W. Cox, Llandaff : 1,623 12 7 
W. Wright & Son, Lincoln . - 244 0.0 S. Shepton & Son, Cardiff 1,620 0 0 
F. Pattinson, Ruskington é ‘ 0240.8 0 J. E. Davies, Cardiff 1,575 9 0 
A. Hill, North Thoresby . e205 GLO E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff 3 1,568 o oO 
J; JEFFERY & SONS, Hibaldstow ‘(accepted ) 148 Io o W. Lissaman, jun., Chipping Campden 7 1,550 0 oO 
.KING’S BROMLEY. J. C. Richards, Pontypridd 1,547 5 6 
7 
For Glazed Socket-pipe Sewer,. with Manholes, &c. Mr. ESS Ps ee i eee ‘ : 
oar ae Pee bee £192 ae Williams & Hoare, Cardift 1483 (oe) 
Preston & Sons, Uttoxeter . : 169 0 0 Mi Pihearsme tian tis es ¢ 2 
T. Joppa aa ¢ . Ho, 101° Powell & Mansfield, Cardiff 1,463 Op.0 
C, J. Nevitt, Stafford . : 147 15 oO O. Lewis, Cardiff 1.448 0 0 
F. I. a oe age ey : 147 0 0 D Davies! Cardiff j 13435 Be i 
I. Hecch, ctices ss : ye ‘ 4 Ae J fee a Well oo 1,416 19 4 
H. WRIGHT, Yoxall (accepted) . , a RAST 5 Cox Bardo, eer ae % ) ah i ° 
b) 


LACEBY. 


¥or Two Dwelling-houses in Parish of Laceby, near Grimsby, 


for the Laceby Lodge of Oddfellows. 
H. Allison, Laceby ; 
W. Smith & Co., Laceby 
Towle & Sons, Caistor. 


Note.—The Building is not going on! at present. 


LEICESTER, 
For New Branch Post Office in Station 


LONDONDERRY. 


For Improvements to Waterman’s House at the Fountain Hill 
Tank, for the Corporation. 


£323 9 0 S McLaughlin ; -£85 0 0 
302 10 oO 
W. THOMPSON (accepted ) 49 15 oO 
p37 bt. OUO 


Street, Leicester, for 


LONDON. 


For Reconstructing the Jolly Gardeners Public-house into a 
Private House, for Messrs. Fuller & Co., Griffin Brewery, 
Chiswick. Mr. J. HUME, Architect, Chiswick, 


the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. Leslie & Co. : M é A .£440 0 0 
(i » «+  « +f5,511 © O| Adamson & Son . 440 0 0 
Hinson Bros. . i . » 5,270.90 O W. H. Gibbs & Co. 373. 0.0 
W.E. Shaw. : oe ee ©). 598507 O10 Chamberlin Bros. ‘ . 369 10 0 
Bowman & Sons. ° : 4,612 © O| For Erection of Mission Hall at Nunhead: for the Trustees of 


LLANBADABN- GARBEEG. , 
For Rebuilding (in Stone) of Llanbadarn-Garreg Bridge, for 


the Cheltenham College Mission. 
INNES, Architects. 


Messrs, C. & A. N. 
Quantities by Mr. G. SILVESTER. 


the Radnorshire County Council. Downs. ; : . £765 0 o 
E. Davies & Son, Newtown aN A es 582 15 0 Marsland . - 735 90-98 
J. D. Williams, Knighton : ° 449 3 90 Parker. FI901, 0 
T. J. Davies, Newport, Mon. é : 409 13 oO Hart Bros. 713 0 0 
J. M. Jones, Builth ‘ : : - 35415 8 Balaam 645 3 oO 
T. LANT, Rhayader (accepted ) : re 309. FITZ J. O. RICHARDSON (accepted yere 630 0 Oo 
4 og THE LIMM 
ee cranes Re WAYBOOD & CO, asenacte PAVING COMPANY 
q ting: test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch a » ESTAB |] 3 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 (1871. 
reer Pd a 
erat ne Horetord Water LEE Bh ase eh AS Piictuat Telephone, 
Specially adapted for Son. it HASSE 
4, creteFloors & Street Paving. LIMMER, LOADOB.» 862, 
“ ECLIPSE’! PORTLAND CEMENT, as ENGINEERS. ‘ 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. pew onenaas 
Suntec Gunna tank adage: COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 

The finest, most plastic, best 

Sas 7 sand- carrying and cheapest 

Cement in @ market. 

Specially paeened tor laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
‘Sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
us Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Sricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Bailway and water communication. 


‘R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
sums rm. BLOCKS. 


“Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
‘WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 


Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


Electric and Hand-Power 


LIFTS. 


GAS ENGINES, 


BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
Post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS, 
ie KM A R 3 L B uodsren 


&O. 
ety MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
WARD & 


5 GREAT GEORGE ST:, "S.W.| OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, Wo. 


SHAFTING 
CRANES, 
&e. 


FALMOUTH ROAD, GREAT DOVER STREET, 


LONDON, 5S.E. 


"| Also Birmingham, Liverpool, 


Manchester, &c. 


| APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


WITH PRICES. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


‘Price Two Shillings 


ig 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


ROOFING SLATES. 
From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

3 XD castle Exhibition, 1887. 

ez SW\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
EMORIAL BRASSES Designed and 
Executed. Designs for Stained Glass 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


“' Model Dwelling,’ New: 
KESWICK. “CUMBERLAN D. 
MEMORIAL ARTISTS, 


Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durabi ‘ity. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
crons “4 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. © 
= DARK GREEN. 

For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETABRY, 
Windows and Mosaic Work. 
Presentation Addresses Illuminated on Vellum. 
Artistic Drawings avd Designs for all purposes. 

ARCHITECT "’ will be forwarded on application to 
P. A. CILBERT WOOD. 
7 PUSLISHER, ajo SLRANwY, LUNDON,. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Wooden Entrance Gates and Lamps at Chelsea Infirmary, 


for the Guardians of St. Luke, Chelsea. Messrs. 

LANSDELL & HARRISON, Architects, Compton Terrace, 

Highbury, N. 
Ward & Lamble, Holloway 5 , : .£146 0 0 
Lorden & Son, Tooting : : ‘ 134° 0 Oo 
G. Wade, Chelsea - : . . 125 15 0 
Bellamy & Barber, Putney . ‘ , 94 7 O 
W. NortTON, Chelsea (accepted). “ . 87 15 oO 
Felstead, Hammersmith Rees - 5 78 0 0 


For Electrical Installation in the Chelsea Infirmary Extension, 
Cale Street, Chelsea. Messrs. LANSDELL & HARRISON, 
Architects, 12 Compton eat chee N. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Enlargement of the Dulwich Hamlet School, Turney Road, 
Dulwich. 


W. King & Son : 4 ; : : . £6,871 0 0 
W. Pattinson & Sons - 3 ; ; - 5,034 0 0 
Atherton & Dolman . : : : y 5,503" On 10 
Lathey Bros. . ‘ . . : : 5,465 0 oO 
B. E. Nightingale. ; 5,436 0 oO 
G. E. Wallis & Sons 5501 0 O 
J. Longley & Co. : 4 : 5,148 oO 0 
J. & C. Bowyer. ‘ 3 A : 5,129 0 © 
Peacock Bros. . ‘ : - q - 45,126." On ® 
Holliday & Greenwood . ; : F - 4,974. 0 0 

0 O° 


J. & M. Patrick 4,7¢0 
For Extra Rooms at the School, Sirred Liat, Battersea Bridge 


Buckley & Beach . £604 0 0 Road. 
W. Whiteley - 498 I0 o Johnson & Co. . £4495 0 © 
Hailey & Co, 463 0 o| Hart Bros. . 4,346 0 0 
Pettit & Hards 430 0 O Holloway Bros. 4,268 0 oO 
Benham & Son 420 0 o| D2. Charteris 4,264 09 0 
Paterson & Cooper 407. 5 Oo W. Downs 4,173 9 9 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co. 397 14. O Lathey Bros. 4,155 9 9O 
Dadge’& Fraser . wh Mish pk Sy ke FORD IO Oe ob, vib. ag htingaie 4,056 0 Oo 
Brush Engineering Co. ; . ; noose Lae J. & C. Bowyer. 3 3,998 9 0 
Spagnoletti & Crookes ; : : ‘ib 2608 OLeo G. E. Wallis & Sons 3,996 0 © 
W. Seymour ‘ ; : 5 : 2, 3507.0) 0 Holliday & ee ae ; ; : 3,934 09 © 
Hollingum & Saword . 24540 BO J. Marsland . ; ; " : 0 it Doha fay 
mea ko Oxford Street, W. (accepted) See For Sliding Glazed Partitions, Wolverley Street School, Bethnal 
For New Factory, for Messrs. R. H. & S. Rogers, at Clifton- Green. 
ville, Bolena Road, Bermondsey. Mr. F. W. LEDGER, G. Munday & Sons. : > 3 £378 Ban 
Architect. Rae By Mr. W. BURRELL. D. Gibb & Co. : . SEE NCAP St tad 
Harboro ie ay £1792 0 oO Staines & Son - . ZOD? oe 
Scharien & Cox 1,683 0 oO W. Martin . : a Saga 
Goad, i 1,642 0 o|- T. White & Son . 26 2 ° 
Greenwood : 1,501 © ©] For Works to Board School, Beethoven Street, Queen’s Park. 
Holt &Son . 550" 0146 ‘ 
Woodward & Co. 1,530 0 0 ren pe 450 5 a 
O. RI / ristiesss ho) ‘ shekens . 
J. CHARDSON (accepted) . 1,444 0.0 GC Tyna: ; ‘ 183 0 © 
For New Shop Front and Alterations to 169 King Street, for W.R. & A. Hide % ° 180 10 0 
Messrs. Beckett & Taverner, of 165 King Street. Mr, J. H. C. Clifton . 168 90 0 
Hung, Architect. G. Neal . 148 0 0 
‘Brown . : : . £196 40. 0 W. Brown : : : . ° 1490 0 0 
Pope & Co. . 183, 0 O F. T. Chinchen . 5 5 . . 135 10/22. 
SS 
TELEGRAMS, LONDON pa 


G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W 


" OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“ OOLITE, 


BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


BATEL. 


L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & perl RANDELL, SAUNDERS & O0O., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE O0O., Ltd, "3 


. MARSH & 00. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., 


| 


Ltd. 


WO Fae, 


| | 8 
QUARRIES. qh ya j | QUARRIES. + 
ARGs oytt® , 
MONK’S PARK. apoere cot® | BOX GROUND. 
| CORSHAM DOWN. ¢oe we & Fegih COMBE DOWN. 
> 4 | CORNGRIT. | e000 a STOKE GROUND. 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. | @® ON obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. Révisterods 


TRADE MARK. 


Tha Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


>. PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and 23-inch thick. 


‘Tarpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick. 
Lajd in Patent Composition on C 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See vention 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS 


Immense Stock always Sahay for Laying. 


MARBLE MOSAIC 


itinch Parquet. 
a y Wood Backing. 


7x, OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/LO0} per yard super. 
Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, BOs 


JOINERY. 


TURPIN’S — 


Concrete, Stone, 
and Deal Floors. 


PAVEMENTS k— Section of wood block. o0rs— 


Executed in all 
Styles. 
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LONDON—continued. MARGATE—continucd, 
t of School B For Erection of Shop and Stabling Northdown Road, for Mr. 
For Sah a era ae See ce, Lewis Myers. Mr, WALTER ” GRAVES, Architect, Win- 
H. Knight & Son. : : ; , £h 839. 0 0 chester House, Old Broad Street, London, Quantities by 
W. Gregar& Son. : Reker ‘ 1,767 0 0 Mr. R. W. GRIFFITHS, 22 Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 
Scabemmne S& Sony. ek Je Fos’ 0 |) OW WeMartin ye ete Woot id >» 81,087" 0.50 
eniaraverice Sony 88 fa Nl ee -9,686%'o v0 |? J: Brown &)Son Se aetite F Stennett Me) TO ga OO CO 
Cul ous a7. ‘ ; : : d . 1,666 0 0 W. T..Denne. >. ; : F 3 : “89950438 0. 0 
MeCormick& Sons; 5, ue 1,591 0 0o E. Padgett sa trace Pas ae yeh ILO EMIT 2 fies PEO 
Poems onnes Coy oa T5902) 0. 0 Paramor& Sons» 6 tw ee 961 9 0 
T. White & Son : : jeeee “ »41,498:-0 0 
-D. Charteris. ‘ ; ; . - 1,447 O80 NEW BARNET. 
W.Shurmur . . . > 1,395 9 ©} For Sewering, Levelling, Paving, Metalling, Channelling and 


for Works at Board School, eens Rha Lower Sydenham. Making “Good the Roads, and Tar Paving the Footways 


W. Downs x : . ‘ ‘ : . 41,899 0 0 of Brunswick Crescent, Brunswick Avenue, and Brunswick 
‘E. Proctor : ‘ , : . / Sh 702 Ue OLE0 Grove, Brunswick Park, for the East Barnet Valley Urban 
Garrett & Son . . , ; . 7 Y L727. Oe O District Council. Mr. "HENRY YORK, Surveyor, Station 
W. King & Son ia ee tak SE aeOod oO Road, New Barnet. 
J. Otway . ; : : 4 i 5 wh FOO LEON. Brunswick Crescent, 
€.G. Minter’ . 4 . § i A EB OTE CO PO Nicholls, Wood Green ‘ ; ‘ «47 oda) O 
A. Black & Son F - H A ; CFT 6640.0 & © Griffiths, Kingsland Road . ; Fi E ay 15 ek cyan 0) 
J. Smith & Sons é Pha Tea ; . 1,609 0 0 Dupont, "Wattord . ol). OMG a cokcae 40h aka? 
E, Triggs . - : 5 ; i F . 1,598 9 0 Catley, Lloyd Square, W. on ; : : 2 7204 OHO 
J. &C. Bowyer. S ‘ y i bob Pee oops ADAMS, Wood Green (accepied ) . 3 ? “2 DAU Jind 
W. Akers & Co. 2 1.525150 °.0 Brunswick Avenue, 
Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works, Nicholls ; : : : ‘ 5 : wZ715 (Oo.  ¢ 
Limited é : ; ; ; : se ts5LOM,01, 0 Griffiths é é < 3 i : : «063; asco 
for Erection of Nurses’ Block and Other Buildings at Infirmary, ay £ ; 3 2 ; , , R a YSPee 
Hoxton Street, for the Guardians of St. Leonard, Shore- ee: Fol : ; : ‘ . + DAE 
ditch. Mr. F. J. SMITH, Architect, 17B Great George Spier (accep s ) By, a G Sa : Suid ears 
Street, Westminster. Catie Fath be Phe ap 
J. STEED, Camden Town (accepted) . «£11,367 0 0 Nickel Aine ae er Re RIPE RSS Ch be Me ras 
MARGATE. Griffiths : ; . 6 : j ; {2838 50: +0 
For Building Six Shops and Stabling in Northdown Road, for Dupont : ‘ : : : : 2 BIS Ome 
Mr. Nathaniel Abrahams. Mr. WALTER GRAVES, Archi- ADAMS (accepted ). : : 5 : ° “« . 279e6 5atQ 


tect, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, EC: . 


Quantities by Mr. R, W. GRIFFITHS, 22 Henrietta Street, fake i 
a WiC. 


“Paramor & Sons... , x : : -£5,:747. 0 o | For Two Structures in Station Road and Market Street, for 
W. W. Martin . aS ag oye ; wHGVeGO To,” O the Urban District Council. 

‘ J. Brown & Sons « . : ; , 4 we S456n Or F. A. Stacey , : : 5 . : -£499 0 0 
‘E. Padget . ° Fete « : : ‘ 215,300.) OO L, Bearne .— ° . . ° 5 FO GE hears 
W.T. Denne . ; F ‘ - : 8727 3 O8 LO F. ZEALLEY (accepted ¥ : ; ; : - 400 13 oO 
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_ NORTH BERWICK. PORT TALBOT. 

For Reconstruction of Drainage, Trough Closets, &c., of the | For’ Drainage Works at Bryn, Duffryn Valley, Port Talbot. 
Public School, for the North Berwick School Board. ‘Mr. E. OsBouRN, Surveyor, Margam, Port Talbot. 
Messrs. GILBERT THOMSON & DEAS, C.E., Engineers, T. W. Davies, Port Talbot... i y £20250 8 
Bath Street, Glasgow. T. Jenkins; Port Talbot ~.- 3. 3° 9. eee gee 

M. Spiers & Sons, Glasgow’ .  . =» Ss »- £389. © 0 | “J. O’Brien, Maesteg .. . . «. « » 376 I0 6 
T. Crawford & Son, Wishaw °: ° ° {2251040 D. Jenkins, Swansea . ' 5 A Fs + 255 16 & 
C..Hegney & Son, Glasgow: . « « «+ 277 0 O| -E,H. Page, Cardiff . rey oe 
J. Glass, North Berwick .-  .» « « ©. 248 4 71 . BARNES, CHAPLIN & Co, Cardiff (acc upted ) 14307 30 
L. Taylor,Hamilton .. . . .  .  « 217 11 ©| Batchelor & Snowden, Cardiff .. . 129 3't0 
J. Coulter, North Berwick .- .. ) .. 6 MAD OZ 9 

4: Kendal, North Berwick . : 2 202-405 SALE. 

BRowN & YouNG, Glasgow (accepted) . . 169 0 ©| For Street Works, Thorn Grove (Length. about 125 Yards), for 

NORWICH. the Sale Urban District Council. 

For Cleaning and Flushing Cattle Market for Three Years, H. Walmsley, Greenheys . ; : . ~ £250 13 oO 

for the Corporation. Mr. A. E. COLLINS, City Surveyor. A. E. Smith, Sale : 4 : ; ; 2 235tT Taw 
Ris ae ns coe a vr 98 i Aee J. Burnham, Cadishead : , . 19616 8 
1H. tone: Noriich Si cae aoe Bes 3 ¢ |G Bozson, Ashton-on-Mersey (accepted). . 179 810 
J. BowLEs, Norwich (accepted) - ; plete Se hand 7O, <0 Mae SALISBURY. 

For Implement Stands Adjoining the Approach to the Castle | For Building United Methodist Free Church Chapel in Milford 
Gate, for the’Corporation. Mr. A. E. COLLINS, City Street, Salisbury. Mr. W. H. DINSLEy, Architect, High 
Surveyor, Street, Chorley. Quantities oF the Architect. 

Scarles Bros , Norwich 5 , : ; .£610 0 oO Webb & Co., Salisbury . le . £3,889 4 0 
S. Sendall, Norwich i. (yj sdk om the gatehdorsl 9 SOO BLO mG Viricent & Folland, Salisbury . oy Ny Se ae eae 
M.G, Hunt, Norwich . . -° §82 0 oO E. Witt, Salisbury . ; : : ; +) 3,580190:0 
PLUMB & BROWNE, Norwich (accepted) are 15475 \OnsO E. Hale, Salisbury . : é ; . (23,575 a0.0 
City Engineer’ sestimate 5 ; *.° 570. 0° 0 G. H. Wilkins, Bristol . : i . | 73 Cree 

OLD MELDRUM. W. J. & C. S. Young, Salisbury . ©. , 3,558 0 © 

For Mason, Carpenter and Slater’s Work of New Offices and P. Tryhorn, Salisbury 4 i : ; Mian Hick Mak hg 
Additions to Messrs. Adam Duthie. & Co.’s Shop, Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth : : - 3345 0 Oo 
Old Meldrum. Mr. WILLIAM CLARK, Architect, Methlick. Wort & Way, Salisbury . : ; : - 3315 0 Oo 

Accepted Tenders. H. J. Kite, Salisbury é . | 9,226 %0 G6 
Fordyce & Morrison, Oyne, Aberdeen, mason. W. J. CHINCHEN, Bournemouth (accepted - 2,950 0 0 
J. Webster, Old Meldrum, Aberdeen, carpenter. 
C. Smith, Craigdam, Old Meldrum, Aberdeen, slater. SANDGATE, 
Total, £410. For House, for Mr. Alborough, Riviera, Sandgate. Mr 
PLUMSTEAD. REGINALD POPE, Architect, Folkestone, 

For New Shops, High Street, Plumstead. Mr. J. O. Cook, Webster . 5 : : a ee : - £1,364. 0 0 

Architect, Woolwich. Tunbridge ; f A : A . #1,305400). (0 
TL, Richardson ; - : ; ; . £1,658 oO oO Fearon, *.4.%.) : : ~ aia » 1,300 0 0 
Sendford . . : : . . . 1,539 0 0 Franklin . Be ay ges : . - 1,299 0.0 
Hodge 23.5 PRR 8 oes aan othe ocd 410 ug AOA Aen Rte Ch ane Mr 
Foreman . . : , ; - : » 2 15387, 40° 0 PETTS (accepted) a . . oe EG S50 
Ketley >). : : : . : ; 95375. 20 Grayling (/aie) . ‘ ° > : 5 . 4,175 "Do 


~@@ ze A MAGNIFICENT INVESTMENT 


e 

Factory. Lies in front of you to-day, in which the outlay of a small sum of money will bring you an immediate and splendid return. In these keenly competitive: 
~~ times, when personal appearance goes so far to make or mar a man’s fortune in life, every attention should be paid to details likely to convey am 
impression of prosperity and success. Probably nothing stamps a man so much as his watch; if he pulls an ordinary-looking silver one out of his 
pocket, people are certainly inclined to under-estimate him, but let him prove the proud possessor of a splendid GOLD WATCH, and he immediately 
ascends in their estimation. Of course, many people will say, ‘Quite true, but only rich men can have magnificent gold watches; they are so 
costly!’ Under ordinary conditions this is quite correct; but anyone now can, in purchasing direct from H. WHITE, secure a magnificent and 
superb gold watch of matchless appearance and perfect as a timekeeper, and in every particular at exactly the same price as an ordinary retailer 


charges for a silver one. 
By dealing direct with the Great Manufacturer a Saving of 50 per cent. (one-half) is absolutely Guaranteed to every purchaser. 


H. WHITE’S Superb -plate Lever Centre Seconds Chronograph 


ins) Ay | \\ as drawn), fitted in strong solid 14-carat gold cases (stamped), with thoroughly well-finished lever movement, Brequet Hair-spring, carefully jewelled 
lj and fitted with compensation balance, sunk white dial, divided into fifths of seconds. Flat crystal glass and gold hands. Plain case for monogram 
which can be splendidly engraved for 5s. extra. A princely wasch, equal in appearance and as a tim2keeper to any £15 or £20 watch. Supplied by the: 
manufacturer direct to the wearer at half the retail price. Warranted for seven years. Money refunded in full within ten days of purchase if not 


seth ir ei £4 17s. Gd. Usual Retail Price, £8 8s. 


A superior Watch is also supplied in a heavy 18-ct. Gold Case at £7 15s.. 


The above watch sent, carriage paid, at ow risk, to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of remittance (cheque, draft, P.O.0., or note). 
Foreign orders receive careful attention. Insured postags abroad, 2s. 67. extra. 
Splendidly Illustrated Catalogue of high-class Watches from 21s. to £30 post-free to every gentlen: wn mentioning ‘‘ The rae “a 


H.” WW I WATCH MANUFACTURE 
pala erties 104 MARKET STREET (next to Lewis's), MANCHESTER. 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


W000 BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain.. 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, — 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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OOOO ee 


SOUTH BRENT. 


For Alterations to the Waterworks, for the Parish Council. 
R. VEALE & SONS (accepted ) £95.00 


SURBITON. ‘ 
For Road Works, for the Urban District Council. 
Cranes Park Road. 


S. Atkins, Kingston-on-Thames . £703 19 oO 
S. Kavanagh, Surbiton HO7) V7 
Free & Sons, Maidenhead . 680 0 Oo 
W. Adamson, Kingston-on-Thames 075; GS 
Lee & Sons, Maidenhead 649 0 O 
G. A. Franks, Guildford 592 0 O 
Surveyor’s estimate ; ; : 685 16 8 
Tolworth Sewage Farm. 
W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on-Thames FUGOsE5in (2 
S. Atkins : ‘ : I,I00 O O 
Lee & Sons : 898 oO O 
S. Kavanagh : : : : : 897 7 0 
Engineer’s estimate . : ‘ ; = 1,014 14 2 


‘TWICKENHAM. 


For New Coach-house, Stabling, &c., at the Prince Blucher, 
for Messrs. Fuller & Co., Griffin Brewery, Chiswick. Mr: 
J. Hume, Architect, Chiswick. 


Speechley & Smith . : . J ft7Su10> 0 

Hicks & Son > F ; 174 10 O 

A, Slade. : I17f 15 oO 
WIMBLEDON. 


For Erecting Additional Storey over Packing Room at the 
Wimbledon Steam Laundry. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 
Architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 


H. Harmer, Wimbledon . , £705 Oy 0 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Liverpool library, museum 
and arts committee, a letter was read from Mr. Charles Ja 
Proctor, offering to present to the permanent collection of 
pictures a painting by Mrs. Swynnerton, entitled Zhe Sense of 
Sight. Mr. Proctor, in his letter, said, “ The picture is presented 
in special recognition of the attainment of the twenty-fifth year 
of the autumn exhibition.” The approximate result of the 
autumn exhibition of 1895 is stated to be a profit of 1,260/. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


THE advantages claimed for the “Izal” automatic visible 
disinfector are as follows :—Constant disinfection, no attention 
required, easy to fix, easy to refill by lifting up cap C, any 
quantity can be regulated for each discharge by altering air- 
cock pD. For general use, the Izal should be mixed with twice 
its bulk of water. In times of contagious and infectious 
fevers, &c , the Jzal should be used without dilution, and twice 
the usual quantity. The mode of fixing and regulation is very 
simple. Not more than a large tablespoonful of the diluted 
disinfectant is ordinarily required for each use of the water- 
closet. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


IN issuing a new illustrated catalogue Messrs. Easton, Ander- 
son & Goolden, Limited, call attention to a somewhat important 
item, viz. that since going to press their Erith telephone 
number has been altered to “No 4 Dartford.” The catalogue 
has been compiled in consequence of so many requests as to 
their engineering specialties, the firm being manufacturers of 
every class of machinery—steam, hydraulic and electric—and 
the highest class of work carried out in every department. 
Their head office and works are the “Erith Ironworks, Kent,” 


| with offices 3 Whitehall Place, S.W., 22 Billiter Street, E.C , and 


in addition there are offices, &c , in Westminster, Cardiff, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, Glasgow, South Africa, Mexico, 
Tasmania, Buenos Ayres, &c. The catalogue contains something 
over 100 pages, and is a marvellous production—one that will not 
be found equalled, for surpassed it cannot be. The company 
is an amalgamation of Messrs. Easton & Anderson (whose 
experience of hydraulic and other machinery, extending over 
upwards of seventy years, is probably unequalled) with 
Messrs. W. T. Goolden & Co, whose electric machinery 
bears the highest reputation This combination renders 
them specially competent to undertake work of every descrip- 
tion and of the highest quality. An advantage of the catalogue is 
that the information contained in it embodies the results of the 
extensive practice, and it may be considered as a supplement 
to treatises on machinery and mechanical engineering. The 
illustrations are taken from real examples, and have more 
value than ordinary diagrams. To describe all the contents 
would be like writing a treatise on the latest developments of 
engineering appliances. 


The Patent “* PERFECTED” system of 
Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 


And many 
e \ Beautifully Smooth Surface for Daneing, &e. 


Leading Architects. 

SANITARY—NGISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTING— DURABLE. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION: 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


To avoid confusion please note Style and Address of Firm. 


& SOn’sS 


' Registered 


JOHN GIiBES 


CAP FOR DISUSED INLET. © 


ve | | wk Mutomatic 


Gibbs’ Fireplace Lintel 


RAIN WATER SEPARATOR, 


For Separating the First Washings from the Roof and Collecting the Clean Water of a RAIN FALL. 


For further information apply to JOHN GIBBS & SON, Contractors to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of Works, L. & N. W., G. W., O. & Y., 
C. L. CG. Railways, &c., the Liverpool Corporation, the School Board for London, &ce., &c. 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
72, 14, & 76 DUKE STREET (late of 27 South John Street), LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone No. 1389, 
Cc 


4 Cc 


SOHN GIBBS & SON'S 
PATENT 
AUTOMATIC RAIN WATER 


SEPARATOR 


Telegrams, ‘‘ VENTILATION, LIVERPOOL,” 
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_ ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET. 


DESIGN FOR THE WEsT HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


CHATEAU AT FONTAINE-LE-HENRI, NEAR CiEN. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AN important patent appeal case, sliding and folding partitions, 
was decided on the 29th ult. before the solicitor-general, Sir 
R. B. Finlay, which will be of interest to architects, school 
boards and others who have to do with building and dividing 
schoolrooms. Messrs Peace & Norquoy, Port Street, Man- 
chester, the appellants, are the sole makers of sliding and 
swivelling partitions having the sections or leaves hinged to- 
gether, of which Messrs Brady & Peace are the patentees. In 
September, 1894, the respondents, Messrs. Thornborough & 
Wilks, applied to patent a movable swivelling partition, also 
hinged together, which was put upon the market as the 
“Climax” partition, Messrs. Peace & Norquoy opposed the 
grant of the “ Climax” patent, but were only partly successful 
before the Comptroller-general, who suggested the insertion of 
a general disclaimer of hinging in the “ Climax” specification. 
Messrs. Peace & Norquoy then appealed to the law officer. At 
the hearing Mr. Fulton, counsel for the appellants, argued that 
the inventions were practically the same, that the hinging 
together of the pivoted sections was the patented invention of 
the appellants, and that it was novel. Counsel also alleged 
that the general disclaimer proposed to be inserted by the 
respondents would be an injury to Messrs. Peace & Norquoy, 
as practically inviting the trade to believe that hinging 
such pivoted sections together was open to anyone, 
whereas it was the subject matter of the appellants’ claim. 
After hearing the agent for the respondents, the Solicitor- 
General decided that the claim of the appellants, Messrs 
Peace & Norquoy, was for the hinging together of the pivoted 
swivelling partition sections ; that the respondents’ “ Climax ” 
specification covered and included such hinging, and that for 
these reasons a special paragraph must be inserted in the 
“Climax” specification to the effect that the respondents were 


aware of the prior patent of Messrs. Peace & Norquoy for the 
hinging together of swivelling partition sections, and that they 
made no claim in respect of such hinging. Judgment was then 
entered in accordance with this decision, with costs against 
the respondents. 

THE National Schools, Wadhurst, Sussex, are being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, patent exhaust roof ventilators and inlet-tubes, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 
chester. 


VARIETIES, 


THE report of the sub-committee on the rebuilding of North 
Bridge Street, recommending that competitive plans should be 
got for the rebuilding of the whole of the street on both sides, 
has been approved at the meeting of the Lord Provost’s 
committee of the Edinburgh Town Council. 

AT the annual meeting of the trustees of the Liverpool 
Royal Infirmary it was announced that the institution had 
recently received, among other donations, 5,000/. from Mr. 
Henry Tate and 500/. from Mr. George Holt, the retiring 
president. The Liverpool Merchants’ Guild and the Gover- 
nesses’ Benevolent Institution have also received from Mr. 
Henry Tate 5,000/. each, for the provision of annuities. 

THE works committee of the Aberdeen Harbour Board 
have adopted a report and plans by Mr. Nicol, harbour engi- 
neer, for a large scheme of widening Regent Quay east of 
Regent Bridge. The new quay will provide 699 feet of 
berthing accommodation for shipping, with a depth of 28 feet 
at high water of ordinary spring tides, and a total width of 
125 feet between the foot-pavement and the edge of the cope. 
On the quay thus widened two goods sheds of a width of 
50 feet will be accommodated, with a single line of rails laid 
next the waterway and two lines of rails on the street, leaving 
42 feet of roadway for ordinary street traffic. The goods sheds 
will be 250 feet and I50 feet respectively in length. The total 
cost of the works is estimated at 36,c00/. 

A LOCAL Government Board inquiry was recently held by 
Colonel Durnford, R.E., into an application of the. Dronfield 
District Council for a loan for the purpose of sewage-disposal 
works. Dr. Mackintosh, medical officer of health, gave 
evidence in favour of the scheme, and Mr, George White, C.E., 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


THE 


NEW 


CONDUIT SYSTEM 


New Buildings can now be fitted with Insulated Iron Tubes whilst in 
course of erection, ready for cables and wires to be drawn through 
at any future period. 


STRODE « Co. oy 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS— 


48 OSNABURGH ST., REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
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of Mexboro, the engineer for the new works, exhibited the plans | which shall place any unnecessary obligation upon the electric- 
and levels, and stated that the method of purification to be | lighting industry. Electrical science has continued to make 
adopted was that known as the International system of ferozone | such important advance in recent years that the regulations 
and polarite ; oblong tanks with patent sludge-removal appa- | which were originally devised by the Board of Trade are 
ratus. There was no opposition to the scheme. admittedly at the present time considerably out of date, 


A GENERAL meeting of the Sun Life Assurance Society (the and last year the Department resolved to bring them more into 
eighth under the new constitution and the eighty-seventh harmony with the requirements of the hour. In order that this 
since the establishment of the Society) will be held at its | Might be done to the best possible advantage of all concerned, 
chief office, No. 63 Threadneedle Street, on Wednesday, the wise course was taken of ascertaining the opinions of 
March 4, 1896, at 2 P.M., for the purpose of considering the electrical engineers upon the regulations so prepared before 
accounts of the Society for the year ending December 31, 1895; | 22Y attempt was made to bring them into operation. In 
to receive the report of the managers, to sanction additions toand | Pursuance of this policy, Sir Courtenay Boyle, the permanent 
alterations in the laws and regulations, and to elect an auditor | S€Cretary, with the full approval of the President of the Board, 
The new business—2,184 policies assuring 1,224,416/ net, and | Convened a meetirg at the Westminster Town Hall in 
yielding in new premiums 44,209/—was the largest recorded November last of electric-lighting authorities, engineers, and 
in the history of the Society. The premium income was | Others concerned. The action of the Department was 
386,6152., exhibiting an increase over the previous year of | 80 ™uch appreciated that an unusually . representative 
26,6597. The expenses, including commissions, were reduced | C°Mference assembled from all parts of the three kingdoms, 
to 63,6647, being at the rate of 16°47 per cent. of the premium | 224 the proceedings, over which Sir Courtenay him- 


income. The assurance fund at the commencement of the | S¢!f presided, have been attended by highly satisfactory 
year amounted to 2,837,c23/, and as a result of the year’s | Tesults. Many points on which differences of opinion had 
Operations was increased by 157,859/.—to 2,994,882/. The | 2tisen between the official and the industrial world were 
average rate of interest yielded on this fund was 4/. ts. aa. | Settled even as the business proceeded, and when the confer- 
per cent. The proprietors received the usual half-yearly | €2ce ended, after a two days’ sitting, there was only one import- 
dividends of 3s. 9¢@. per share, being at the rate of 5 per cent. | 4M question which remained to be decided—namely, the new 
per annum on the paid-up capital. definition of “ pressure. Everything, of course, turned upon 
; i this particular point, but an easy solution was found by appoint- 
INTERIM interdict has been obtained against the Brechin | ing Lord Kelvin, Mr. W. H. Preece and Major Cardew as a 
Gas Company, who threatened to cut off the supply of certain | committee of experts to settle it. They have done so in a 
consumers who refused to pay their bills, the refusal being | manner which meets with general approval, and their recom- 
based upon the admitted inferiority of the gas manufactured | mendations are embodied in the regulations which have now 
and supplied. been finally formulated. 
The pressure definition in the regulations as they were sub- 
mitted to the conference last year was given as follows :— 
‘The expression ‘pressure’ means the difference of 
ELECTRIC-LIGHTING REGULATIONS. | electrical potential between any two conductors through which 
a supply of energy is given, or between any part of either 
THE Board of Trade have drafted and issued revised regula- | conductor and the earth ; pressure on any alternating current 
tions under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888. Two | being taken to be the equivalent of pressure on a continuous 
objects are aimed at in these regulations—first, to secure the | current system when it produces an equal heating effect if 
safety of the public, and second, to insure a proper and | applied to the ends of a thin stretched wire or carbon filament ; 
sufficient supply of electrical energy ; in other words, to take | and (2) where the conditions of the supply are such that 
all reasonable precautions against accident in connection with | the pressure cannot at any time exceed 300 volts if con- 
the supply of electricity for electric-lighting purposes, and | tinuous, or the equivalent of 150 volts, if alternating, the supply 
at the same time to impose no restriction upon undertakers | shall be deemed a low-pressure supply ; (4) where the condi- 


QETZMANN & O0,, 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, & 79 
< HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


S (Near Tottenham Court Road, and Gower Street Station), 

. 61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN, 
SS 75 UNION STREET, RYDE. 
ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. 


(3-ft. IRON BEDSTEAD and BEDDING, COMPLETE WITH WOVEN 

vA | WIRE MATTRESS, WOOL MATTRESS, BOLSTER and FEATHER 
© (PILLOW... =. hey Poke So Oe ON Ns ye ene Heel AOE Se 

(4-ft. 6-in. BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD and BEDDING COM- 


‘| 45s + PLETE, with WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, WOOL MATTRESS, ° 
© (BOLSTER, and TWO FEATHER PILLOWS are 50 .. 458. 


me (HANDSOME COSY CORNER of Natural or Tortoiseshell Bamboo 
‘| 5 ) with Panels of Best Japanese Lacquer, and complete with 
S. | Cushions of Cretonne. Size 4-ft. by 2-ft. 8-in. outside measure 


about 6-ft. 6-in. high. Complete .. : 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.G, 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
| definition of detail. 


@@ For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 
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tions of the supply are such that the pressure may exceed the 
limits of a low-pressure supply, but cannot exceed 3,000 volts or 
the equivalent of 3,009 volts, whether continuous or alternating, 
the supply shall be deemed a high-pressure supply ; (c) where 
the conditions of the supply are such that the pressure may 
on either system exceed 3,000 volts or the equivalent of 
3,000 volts, the supply shall be deemed an extra high-pressure 


supply.” 


Lord Kelvin’s committee suggested the under-mentioned 
changes :— 
(1) Omit the following words :—‘ Pressure on any alternat- 


ing current system being taken to be the equivalent of pressure 
on a continuous current system when it produces an equal 
heating effect if applied to the ends of a thin stretched wire or 
carbon filament.” (2) In place of paragraphs (a), (4) and (c) 
substitute the following :—‘ (2) Where the conditions of the 
supply are such that the pressure may at any time exceed 
500 volts if continuous, or 250 volts if alternating, but cannot 
exceed 3,000 volts, whether continuous or alternating, the 
supply shall be deemed a high-pressure supply ; (0) to be worded 
as existing, (c) omitting “or the equivalent of 3,0co volts ” 

The definition of “ pressure ” as now determined is set forth 
as follows :— 

“The expression ‘pressure’ means the difference of 
electrical potential between any two conductors through 
which a supply of energy is given, or between any part of 
either conductor and the earth ; and (a) where the conditions 
of the supply are such that the pressure may at any time 
exceed 500 volts if continuous, or 250 volts if alternating, but 
cannot exceed: 3,009 volts, whether continuous or alternating, 
the supply shall be deemed a high-pressure supply ; (4) where 
the conditions of the supply are such that the pressure may on 
either system exceed 3,000 volts the supply shall be deemed 
an extra high-pressure supply. The expressions ‘high 
pressure’ and ‘extra high pressure’ respectively are used in 
relation to electric lines, conductors, circuits and apparatus, 
according to the ‘conditions of the supply delivered through 
the same or particular portions thereof” 

The regulation (No. 34) applying to street boxes has been 
drafted so as to remove the element of danger which has 
hitherto been associated with electrical street boxes, and it 
provides :— 

“In addition to the provisions contained in regulation 27 as 
to the construction of receptacles for electric lines, the follow- 
ing regulations shall be observed with respect to the construc- 


—— 


‘tion of street boxes :—(a) The covers of all street boxes shall 


be so secured that they cannot be opened except by means of 
a special appliance (4) The covers of all street boxes con- 
taining high-pressure apparatus other than cables shall be con- 
nected to strips of metal laid immediately underneath the ad- 
jacent roadway, and efficient means shall be taken to render it 
impossible that the covers or other exposed parts of these boxes, 
or any adjacent material forming the surface of the street, shall 
become electrically charged, whether by reason of leakage, defect 
or otherwise. (c) Where street boxes are used as trans- 
former chambers reasonable means shall be taken to prevent as 
far as possible any influx of water, either from the adjacent soil 
or by means of pipes, and in the case of any such street box 
exceeding 1 cubic yard in capacity ample provision shall be 
made, by ventilation or otherwise, for the immediate escape of 
any gas which may by accident have obtained access to the 
box, and for the prevention of danger from sparking. (d@) All 
street boxes shall be regularly inspected for the presence of 
gas, and if any influx or accumulation is discovered the under- 
takers shall give immediate notice to the authority or company 
whose gas mains are laid in the neighbourhood of the street 
box.” 

The maximum penalty on conviction for default in comply- 
ing with any of the regulations is 5/,, with a continuing daily 
penalty of a like amount. 


THE BELFAST LINEN HALL. 


WHEN the workmen were engaged in pulling down the north- 
east corner of the old Linen Hall, Belfast, on the 4th inst, the 
foundation-stone was discovered. Thecentre contained the follow- 
ing inscription in copper plate -—“ The first stone of the Belfast 
White Linen Hall was laid on April 28, A D. 1783, in the year 
of masonry 5783, by John Brown, Esq, Worshipful Master of 
the Orange Lodge of Belfast, No. 257, High Sheriff of the 
County of Antrim, and Major of the Belfast Battalion of 
Volunteers, assisted by the wardens and members of the other 
lodges, the sovereign burgesses and principal inhabitants of 
the town, in aid of which building the Orange Lodge presented 
the managers with the sum of 100/.” Beneath the copper plate 
was a bottle containing, among other things, a document as 
follows :—* Belfast, April 28, 1873. These papers were 
deposited underneath this, during building, by John M’Clean and 
Robert Bradshaw, with an intent that if they should hereafter 
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eases 


be found they may be an authentic information to posterity. 
By the firmness and unanimity of the Irish Volunteers. this 
kingdom—long oppressed—was fully and completely. emanci- 
pated. Ifin future times there should be an attempt made to 
encroach upon the liberties of this country, let our posterity 
with admiration look up to the glorious example of their fore- 
fathers, who at this time formed an army independent of 
Government, unpaid and self-appointed, of 80,002 men, the 
discipline, order and regularity of which army was looked upon 
by all Europe with wonder and astonishment. We took this 
method of enclosing these papers in a glass tube hermetically 
sealed as (in our opinion) the most durable that could: be 
desired.” 


EPPING FOREST. 


THE Epping Forest committee of the City of London Corpora- 
tion on Saturday issued a report of their year’s work. After 
referring to the reports of the experts appointed by the Corpora- 
tion to inspect the work of the committee, as a further vindica- 
tion of their policy and action, they state that they propose to 
thin, to a moderate extent, over a somewhat large area, an 
arrangement in accordance with the views of the experts in 
regard to the portions visited by them. They have also re- 
solved to plant one or two strips in the neighbourhood of 
Buckhurst Hill and Loughton. Work has been found in the 
forest for the unemployed, the roads and drainage in portions 
of it having been greatly improved. A museum has been 
established in Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge by the Essex Field 
Club, for the purpose of illustrating the natural history and 
archeology of the forest parishes. The exhibition includes 
geological specimens, stone and bronze implements, Romano- 
British pottery, fungi, forest mosses, flowering plants, insects, 
mollusca, snakes, lizards and amphibia, and a complete collec- 
tion of the eggs of birds known to have nested in the forest, 
with a series of woodcuts of all the species. There are also 
maps, views of the forest, geological sections and plans, and 
the whole forms a very interesting collection. The forest con- 
tinues to be extremely popular as a place for the recreation and 
enjoyment of the public, and during the past year the com- 
mittee set apart for the use of various cricket clubs forty pitches, 
and sixty-six grounds for the use of football clubs. These are 
in addition to the thirteen pitches at Wanstead Flats, occupied 
by {twenty-one clubs, five pitches at Chingford, occupied by 


seven clubs, under the control of the London Playing Fields 
committee, and nine cricket pitches at Wanstead Flats, occu- 
pied by thirteen clubs, under the control of the Corporation of 
West Ham. There are also three golf grounds on the forest 
lands, and other portions are set aside for lawn tennis. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS IN CAMBRIDGE. 
At the Cambridge Borough Bench, on Thursday, 30th ult.,, 
Mr. A. W. Wisbey, the owner, and Mr. Phillip Banyard, the 
builder, both of Cambridge, were summoned for erecting a 
cart-shed not enclosed with walls constructed of good bricks, 
stone or other. hard and incombustible materials, contrary to 
the by-laws of the borough. 

The Town Clerk appeared for the Urban Sanitary Authority 
(the Cambridge Corporation), and Mr. H. H. Richardson. 
(Richardson & Carn), of 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C, 
defended on both summonses. 

The question of the reasonableness of the borough by-laws 
has been a matter of considerable agitation and discussion in 
the town and among the builders in Cambridge for some years. 
So long ago as March 25, 1890, the guildhall and building com- 
mittee of the Council had reported :—“That in their opinion 
the by-laws of the borough as to new streets and buildings. 
require revising and amending in many instances, and your 
committee recommend that they should report at a future 
meeting of the Council the various clauses which appear to 
require alteration, and that if such report be adopted by the 
Council the necessary steps be taken by the Town Clerk to 
obtain the consent of the Local Government Board to such 
alterations or amendments.” Although the report was adopted 
nothing appears to have been done to obtain alterations. Ata 
conference of the Cambridge Master Builders, held on the 28th 
ult.. Mr. G. Newman being in the chair, the following resolu- 
tion was carried :—“ That this meeting of Master Builders 
assembled in conference condemns the by-laws as arbitrary and 
unjust, and calls upon the Council at an early date to give 
effect to the resoluticn of March 25, 1890, with a view to their 
amendment and revision.” 

The building inspector, Mr. Turner, and the borough 
surveyor, Mr. Harry, gave evidence in support of the summons, 
to show that the cart-shed was built on brick founda- 
tions, but of timber, and roofed with corrugated iron. The 
borough surveyor was cross-examined by Mr. Richardson, with 
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the view of showing that the structure was not of such a nature | 
as was contemplated either by the framers of the by-laws, or | 
by the Public Health Act,,1875, sec. 157, which conferred on 
urban sanitary authorities the power of making by-laws 
with respect to the structure of walls, foundations, roofs and 
chimneys of new buildings for securing stability, and for the 
prevention of fires and for purposes of health. The surveyor 
admitted that though it was possible that danger of fire might 
arise, the considerations of stability or of health were not 
affected. He considered that a shed for a bicycle would come 
within the by-laws if they were interpreted strictly. He said, 
however, that the building committee were very lenient in 
small cases. The by-laws were made by the late Improve- 
ment Commissioners of Cambridge on July 16, 1889, and were 
approved by the Local Government Board on August Io, 1889, 

Mr. Richardson contended that the cart-shed was not 
within the purview of the by-laws, and that if it were the 
by-laws were w/tva vires and bad, and that no confirmation by 
the Local Government Board could make bad by-laws good. 
He quoted several authorities in support of his contention, and 
urged that the magistrates had first of all to decide whether 
the by-laws were valid and reasonable before they considered 
the question of any infringement of them, The builder proved 
that he had delivered notice of intention to build, and plans, 
but had forthwith gone on with and finished the work before 
receiving any notification of approval or otherwise from the 
borough surveyor, who had written him affecting to order him 
to stop the work. 

Mr. Richardson further contended that such an order was 
altogether inoperative and illegal, and that under the authority 
of Hattersley v. Burr, 4 H. & C. 523, which decided that a 
person who left with an urban authority notice of his intention 
to build and plans of his proposed building might begin work 
at once, subject to the liability of having his building altered or 
pulled down if not in conformity with the proper requirements 
of the by-laws. 

Ultimately the Chairman announced, after a short absence, 
that the magistrates had carefully considered the question and 
had come to the conclusion that the by-law was w/tra vires. 

Mr. Richardson thereupon asked for costs, as his client had 
defended in the interest of the public, and the costs were 
allowed. The Town Clerk withdrew the summons against Mr. 
Banyard, and applied to the Bench to state a special case for 
argument in the Queen’s Bench Division, to which application 
the Court acceded. 


OLD LIVERPOOL GASWORKS. 


SomE fifty years ago, says the Lzverpool Courier, there ‘stood 
in Hatton Garden the old works that supplied the borough ~ 
with gas. They were about that time removed to Duke Street, ‘ 
and, of course, the old buildings, &c., were demolished. But* 
those concerned in the process do not seem to have been very 
careful, and for the last three months the people who live near” 
Hatton Garden and those who have had occasion to pass’ 
through that street and adjoining thoroughfares have had the’ 
former existence of the gasworks brought to their notice in a 
very unpleasant fashion. The air has been heavy with the 
disagreeable odour of escaped gas, at times to such an extent” 
that householders and shopkeepers and others became alarmed ‘ 
and imagined that a leakage had occurred on their own pre- 
mises. Only the other evening in a large place of business the 
smell was so overpowering that all lights were extinguished 
and a gasfitter summoned, His experience and investigations : 
failed to find any flaw in the pipes on the premises, and 
it was suggested that an explanation might be. found 
in the excavations in Hatton Garden connected with the new 
fire station premises. The conjecture was correct. Ever since 
October the contractors have been troubled with this most 
noxious subject. On excavating for the new foundations they 
came upon a large quantity of ‘‘ made” land—evidently clay 
and rubbish with which old holes had been filled in after the 
gasworks were removed, Reference to the plans of the gas- 
works showed that along Hatton Garden, close to the old street 
line (which was between 20 and 30 feet further out than it is 
now), there had stood four gasholders or gasometers, two of 
them circular, on sunk beds of brick and concrete—what may 
be described as the saucers for the inverted cups of the gas- 
holders. The upper portion of the gasometer, consisting of 
the usual ironwork case and the surrounding pillars was 
removed, but the old beds were in every case.allowed to 
remain, and also the deposit of thousands of gallons 
of coal-tar. When the holes were filled up the rubbish. — 
shot in, of course, became saturated and impregnated, 
but a top layer of clay bottled the smell up until 
the recent operations began. The uncorking has been, as 
has been remarked, attended with most disagreeable, though 
not unhealthy, results, The only humour in the situation has 
been the suggestion by a brilliant outsider, who knew none o 
the facts, that a natural gas well had been tapped which might 
prove a valuable discovery. Meanwhile, the liquid has been 
pumped into the sewers, and the process is still going on, 
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although it is believed the supply must be nearly exhausted. 
No attempt is being made to deal with the “made” land now 
under the street, but a concrete wall will be built along the 
whole of the underground line of the new buildings, and every 
vestige of the old gasworks behind that line will be removed. 
It is more than probable that for some days to come people in 
the vicinity of the site, and within the wide range of the smell, 
will feel inclined to make objurgatory remarks thereanent. 


MISTAKES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


A PAPER was read before the members of the Glasgow Building 
Trades’ Exchange at the last monthly meeting by Mr. 
Alexander Muir, of Messrs. Alexander Muir & Sons, builders, 
on “Mistakes in the Building Trade.” The author dwelt 
briefly on the imposing grandeur of the buildings of the 
ancients as compared with those of the present day. He 
instanced the Grand Colonnade of Palmyra with its 1,500 
columns, the fragments of which now served to house a few 
Arab peasants. He laid the blame of our pettier structures 
on the fever heat at which we now lived. Our buildings, like 
everything else, were rushed. In the far back days buildings 
were planned and erected calmly and without hurry, and conse- 
quently gained in dignity. Even within the present century very 
much more time was allowed to builders than at present, and then 
builders seemed to take more enjoyment out of life, to labour less 
and to gain greater profits. In these days very many pro- 
prietors were resolved on getting a magnificent structure at a 
ridiculously small price. They started the economising pro- 
cess by employing an inferior architect; and architect and 
measurers too frequently combined to persuade the economist 
that his notions could be carried out for the sum he proposed 
to expend. In the end he discovered that the cost was greatly 
in excess of his anticipation. This method of doing things told 
against the contractor, as, in order to keep the proprietor as 
long as possible in ignorance of the ultimate cost, he was only 
granted instalments in proportion to the schedule price. Con- 
sequently he was kept lying out of considerable sums. At the 
end of the contract, too, there was always the greatest difficulty 
in getting payment of the inevitable extras from the disgusted 
proprietor. In connection with these extras, Mr. Muir pro- 
tested against the practice of architects or measurers altering 
the contractors’ prices without consulting them, and of sub- 


mitting these to a clerk of works to be checked. They ought 
to be gone over with the contractor himself and adjusted. He 
maintained that in all contracts the selecting of an efficient 
inspector was very essential. Mr. Muir dwelt on the old custom of 
contractors measuring the work for themselves, which, he stated, 
was of course impossible in their city. This practice, he said, was 
still carried on in Australia, and apparently beneficially to not a 
few contractors, He advocated the strict adherence, where prac- 
ticable, to the adopted modes of measurement and clear 
details in schedules as tending to prevent mistakes and mis- 
understandings, and spoke strongly against measurers en- 
deavouring to get cheaper estimates by misleading descriptions 
in schedules. Mr. Muir vigorously deprecated the over- 
anxiety of contractors to secure, if possible, every contract that 
was issued, for the mere sake of leaving monuments to their 
memory. He held that no contractor should take a contract 
unless at a reasonable profit. The present keenness of com- 
petition was not conducive to good work. Every man should 
have time to eat, drink and enjoy the fruits of his labour. In 
conclusion, adverting to municipal structures, Mr. Muir 
regretted that in the design of the new art gallery, erected by 
Glasgow funds, the gentlemen responsible should not have 
seen their way to employ Glasgow talent, of which, he con- 
tended, there was abundance; and that in connection with the 
Jamaica Bridge, for the sake of a few thousands, the original 
broad scheme should have been abandoned for patchwork, ~ 

A discussion followed, in which Mr, Keppie, Mr. Scott, Mr 
Goldie, Mr. Howatt, Mr. M‘Gilvray, Mr. Anderson and Mr 
M‘Kenzie took part. 


ASSESSMENT OF CITY PROPERTY. 


THE City Corporation have had under consideration the subject 
of the principle and basis of the assessment of property in the 
City now in operation, with a view to ascertaining what revision, 
if any, was necessary and expedient. At present the assessment 
authorities are governed in their decisions in fixing assessments 
by the general provisions of the Union Assessment Committee, 
1862, the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869, and the other Acts 
incorporated, By these the gross estimated rental is the rent 
at which the hereditament may reasonably be expected to let 
from year to year free of all usual tenants’ rates and taxes and 
tithe commutation rent-charge. In the City it is customary in 
cases where the lessee of a large block of buildings lets it out 
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in floors or suites of rooms either as offices or warerooms, and 
pays rates over the whole building, to aggregate the rentals, 
and in arriving at the net gross value, to allow one-third for 
empties, gas, water, rates and taxes. Each building is assessed 
on its merits, due regard being had to the purpose for 
which it is used. In the Metropolis the general practice as 
regards buildings in which the owner pays all outgoings—the 
tenant paying an inclusive rental—is to fix the assessment on 
the basis of two-thirds of the rental, being equal to gross value, 
so that a gross rental of 1507. would bea gross value of 1co/, 
and a rateable value of 84/., being a reduction of 16 per cent. 
The Corporation applied to several large property owners to 
give particulars of any instances in which their property had 
been over-assessed, and from their replies it appeared that in 
many instances the rent received had been considerably less 
than the rateable value. In fact, in one case, while the assess- 
ment was 1,084/., the average annual income received for the 
past five years had been only 5094. Taking the whole of the 
thirty-six cases furnished, while the rents for five years 
amounted in the aggregate, after deducting expenses, to 
10,087/., the properties were rated at 14,0807. A general 
opinion was expressed that the present reductions in the case 
of property let out in separate tenements were quite inadequate 
when taxes showed a permanently-increasing tendency even on 
unaltered assessments. The Corporation, on the advice of their 
local government and taxation committee, have now decided to 
make a representation to the assessment committee of the City 
that the scale of deductions allowed in the case of property of 
this description is inadequate in the present circumstances, 
when the burdens laid on property owners are continually 
increasing, and that a more equitable arrangement is urgently 
called for. . 


TRADE CLASSES. 


A PAPER on “ Trade Classes and their Importance to the Com- 
munity’ was read by Mr. Lewes R. Crosskey, director of the 
Department of Industrial Art in the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College, at the last meeting of the Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow. His remarks, he said, particularly applied 
to those trades in which the expression of form and the display 
of good taste and refinement are important factors. . The pro- 
visions for the training of artisans in the manipulative and 
technical requirements of their trades were not such as to give 
satisfaction to anyone interested in thejwelfare and happiness 
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of the community. There were few. workshops in Glasgow. 
where the opportunities for a lad to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of his trade were a matter of importance or even concern. 
to his employers, and as a rule a lad was only able to acquire 
the requisite manipulative dexterity necessary for the -exi- 
gencies of the particular workshop in which he happened 
to be, or at best any further knowledge was gained 
by chance facilities of an unsystematic character ac- 
corded by his fellow-workmen. In _ large workshops 
specialisation or subdivision of Jabour had become a 
matter of commercial necessity, and in small workshops, 
though they often give in a certain sense better opportunities 
to the workers for practising different branches of a trade, yet 
they were not as a rule brought into contact with the best work 
or the most modern appliances. The extensive employment of 
machinery for work that was at one time executed by hand had 
not only lessened the demand for skilled labour, but had also 
changed the character of the skill required for many trades. 
It was futile and a waste of energy to attack the introduction 
of machinery or processes for the production of commodities 
of an ornamental or artistic character. The very superior 
position that had been taken by those possessing high artistic 
powers in ignoring and despising methods for the economic 
reproduction of art work had been detrimental to the artistic 
sense of the people. Those whose minds were so highly 
cultured and refined that they shrink from anything appertaining 
to trade forget, or perhaps do not care, that the homes of the 
great mass of the people may be made brighter and more 
refined by having within their reach work that is sound and. 
wholesome from an artistic point of view. Methods for the 
economic production of commodities have undoubtedly increased 
the difficulties with regard to the training of artisans, as they 
produce a large class of men whose knowledge is limited to the . 
manipulation of one particular machine. This fact is often 
used as an argument against the employment of machinery, 
but as the remedy cannot be obtained by removing the cause 
the argument is useless, The effect upon the.community of 
having a large number of capable men who through want of 
opportunity are trained only in subdivisions of a trade is very 
serious and the direct cause of many evils. The only feasible 
means of placing matters on a better basis lies in the establish- 
ment of schools where the principles underlying a trade as well 
as its manipulative requirements are considered and practically 
applied. As the welfare of trade indirectly affects the whole 
community, and in amore or less degree influences the pros- 
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perity of many other trades and businesses, the maintenance of 
these trade schools should be as much the concern of the State 
and the municipality as those in which science and art subjects 
are taught. In considering the objections made to trade 
schools the interests of a few individual employers and opera- 
tives must not be confounded with those of the general com- 
munity. In concluding, Mr. Crosskey described the work done 
in the department of industrial art in the Technical College to 
meet the requirements of various trades, and stated that the 
classes were largely attended, some being so full that applica- 
tions for admission had had to be refused. He could give no 
greater proof that the governors of the college had met a want 
that was urgent, and had thereby enhanced the value of that 
institution in helping to sustain the commercial prosperity of 
Glasgow. 


GERMAN COMPETITION. 


THE report of the delegation, recently organised by the British 
Iron Trade Association for the purpose of inquiring into the 
conditions of competition in the iron and steel industries of the 
Continent, was finally adopted on Saturday last. The report is 
the work of seven employers’ and seven workmen’s representa- 
tives, and is of exceptional interest and value as being unanimous. 
For a considerable time past the attention of the British Iron 
Trade Association has been directed to the remarkable 
success that has been achieved by Germany in the leading 
markets of the world in competition with England, so far as the 
manufacture of iron and steel is concerned, this being now 
undoubtedly the leading industry in both countries. ~The fact 
that German iron was finding its way in large quantities into 
India, Australia and Great Britain, and the further fact that the 
production of iron and steel in Germany and the export trade 
of that country were being developed at a very rapid rate, 
whereas those of Great Britain were either stationary or more 
or less retrogressive, suggested the necessity and desirability of 
full and comprehensive inquiry into the whole subject of the 
cost and the conditions of competition as between continental 
countries and our own. Several preliminary reports had been 
drawn up by the British Iron Trade Association during 1894 
and the early part of 1895, but in the spring of last year it was 
determined, with a view to acquainting the workmen as well 
as the employers with the actual facts, to organise a 
delegation which should equally represent both interests. 
This delegation, as finally constituted, consisted, as above 
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stated, of seven employer and seven workmen representatives, 
The association of employers represented on the delegation 
included the Midland Wages Board, the North of England 
Iron and Steel Manufacturers’ Association, the Board of 
Conciliation for the Manufactured Iron Trade of the North of 
England, the West of Scotland Steel Manufacturers’ Wages 
Board, and the British Iron Trade Association. The associa- 
tions of workmen that were represented included the Asso- 
ciated Iron and Steel Workers, the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers, the National Federation of 
Blast-furnacemen, the Cumberland and Cleveland Blast- 
furnacemen’s Association, and the Amalgamated Society of 
Steel and Iron Workers of Scotland. The delegation carried 
out. its inquiries in both Germany and Belgium by making 
personal examination of most of the leading works in both 
countries. In pursuance of this object they declare that in 
every case their mission and purpose was explained, and the 
continental iron and steel manufacturers, on ascertaining that 
the real object in view was to endeavour to enable both 
employers and workmen to understand the differences of 
practice and conditions as between continental and English 
works, in the majority of cases gave unhesitating assent to the 
request for information preferred by the delegation. The 
inquiry on the Continent was concluded in the autumn. A 
certain amount of delay has necessarily taken place, not only 
in deciding upon the exact terms of a report, which is unusual 
in its scope and character, and in the necessarily somewhat 
conflicting interests and views that had to be reconciled in its 
adoption, but in consequence, also, of further information 
having been obtained by correspondence, and the time occu- 
pied in preparing and revising the information obtained by the 
delegation on the spot, every fact contained in the report 
having been submitted to and approved by the proprietors and 
managers of the works visited. 

The report itself consists of twenty-eight sections, the more 
important of which deal with the statistical position of the iron 
industry in different countries ; the comparative circumstances 
of Germany, Belgium and Great Britain, with reference to fuel 
and iron-ore supplies, the cost of pig-iron, the wages cost of 
production, the rate of wages, mechanical appliances, engi- 
neering arrangements, productiveness of workmen, railway 
rates, shipping freights, workmen’s relations with workmen, 
and other questions affecting the social and economical condi- 
tion of the working men on the Continent. The appendix to 
the report contains a great many details as to the rates of 
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wages actually paid in the principal industrial establishments of 
both Belgium and Germany ; but the report itself does not 
attempt any comparison of English and continental wages, 
beyond mentioning the fact that Belgian wages are lower than 
those paid in England or Germany, and that in Germany there 
is not that difference in the wages paid as compared with our 
own that is generally supposed to exist, taking into considera- 
tion the whole of the manufacturing departments. In other 
words, the general distribution of wages is more evenly 
balanced, and the delegation did not find the extremes of 
high and low wages that obtained among English workmen. 
The delegation are agreed that the greatest factor in 
favour of the foreign producer is the much larger cost of 
carriage in Great Britain. Figures are given to show how 
greatly English manufacturers are at a disadvantage in respect 
of railway carriage, and prove that continental rates are 
generally at least one-half of the rates charged in this country 
for long-distance traffic. The Belgian manufacturers can send 
their iron miles to Antwerp by rail, and thence by sea to 
London for considerably less than the railway rate from Staf- 
fordshire to London, and the delegation are of opinion that, if 
English manufacturers enjoyed the same railway rates and 
royalties as those existing on the Continent, foreign competition 
cloud be defied in neutral markets. As an instance of the 
enormous difference in favour of continental manufacturers 
from this point of view, the delegation states that one of the 
largest works in Germany situated more than 150 miles from a 
shipping port could reach Antwerp by rail for 3s. 6¢. per ton of 
finished iron or steel, whereas similar produce transported from 
works in the Midlands for a similar distance would be charged 
about three times as much by the English railway companies. 

As regards the supply of raw materials, the delegation did 
not find that either Germany or Belgium enjoyed any advan- 
tages over England, but rather the contrary. The cost of fuel 
at the pit’s mouth in Germany is now approximately the same 
as in England, but in many cases it has to be carried consider- 
able distances, while in Belgium the cost of fuel is higher and 
the quality is inferior. 

As regards iron-ore supplies, both Germany and Belgium 
import large quantities, and neither country appears to have any 
advantage over our own. Both countries draw the larger part 
of their ore supplies from considerable distances, and as these 
supplies become leaner they will less easily bear the cost of the 
long transport usually required. 

The report admits that both Belgium and Germany are 


well to the front in respect of mechanical appliances. The 
general arrangement of the blast-furnace plants were modern 
and excellent, and they appeared to be worked to secure a large 
output with a minimum of capital and labour expenditure. In 
the finished iron and steel works visited the practice adopted 
was excellent, and in some respects in advance of England. 
The sheet and wire mills were of the latest type, and worked 
with a minimum labour cost. The engineering departments of 
the continental iron and steel works, as a rule, are manufac- 
turing concerns of themselves. In many cases continental 
firms make all the machinery required for their own works, and 
they have steel foundries and forges. Besides this, many of 
the concerns have blast-furnaces, Bessemer plants, rolling 
mills, foundries, coalpits, and in some cases other auxiliary 
manufactures, all combined in the one establishment, which 
enables them to have a very efficient engineering shop, and 
thus economy accrues from having all the departments of the 
works combined. 

Figures are given to show that during the last twelve or 
fifteen years the efficiency of labour in continental ironworks 
as measured in tons of annual individual product has greatly 
increased. In the iron ore mines of Germany, for example, the 
average output per workman shows an increase of 63 per cent.; 
and in pig-iron there is an increase of 56 per cent. 

On the question of shipping freights the report says that 
there is reason to believe that not only have continental manu- 
facturers cheaper transport from works to ports by railway, but 
they also have cheaper freights by steamer from the ports of 
Antwerp and Hamburg to outside markets, and even to our 
own colonies and India. The combinations and monopolies 
which exist among English shipping firms have been used to 
maintain higher rates of freight from London and Liverpool 
than are charged for the same service on the Continent. 

Four sections of the report are devoted to the relations of 
employers and employed, which appear to be excellent; to 
workmen and their work, to workmen’s houses, and to work- 
men’s benefit, penson and accident funds. With regard to 
these funds, the employers are bound by law to subscribe, and 
it is looked upon as being rather a serious burden on the iron 
industry, but it is pointed out that the existence of these funds 
appears to secure harmonious relations between employer and 
employés. 

So far as the employment of young persons is concerned, it 
is stated that in Belgium the number of boys employed was 
only 6 per cent. of the whole in ironworks and 7 per cent. of 
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acquisition ; ) 
Germany for the promotion of German commerce with foreign 
countries and for the regulation of prices and productions at 
home ; to the effect of the establishment ot the Bessemer pro- 
cess in assisting Germany to attain its present important posi- 
tion as a steel-producing country ; and to the great attention 
paid in continental works to economy in matters of detail. 

The report concludes with the following observations :—The 
Question now arises, What are the lessons to be learnt from the 
information which we have obtained? We think that each 
person who is interested in the iron and steel industries can 
furnish the best answer for himself. We would, however, 
venture to point out that the success achieved by continental 
countries in the struggle for commercial supremacy is not so 
considerable as has been sometimes stated. No doubt both 
Germany and Belgium have taken many orders which might 
have been executed in this country, but both countries have 
Customs tariffs which preserve their home markets to their 
home producers. Germany has two sets of prices, one for 
home consumption and the other for export, and we have 
further evidence that in some cases, at any rate, the export 
trade is carried on at a loss, which is recouped by the better 
prices obtained for home consumption, As regards iron- 
workers, the wages cost of producing puddled iron in this 
country is much higher ; but a good deal of the difference is 
accounted for by the different methods employed there, such 
as direct puddling, double furnaces, &c. In this country more 
attention is paid to the quality of the result. Speaking generally 
of wages as a whole, they are undoubtedly lower in Belgium 
than either in England or Germany; but (as shown for the 
blast-furnace department) there is a larger number of 
men employed than here, and considerations such as those 
reported in the printed report of works “B” have also 
an important bearing on the question. So far as Germany 
is concerned, the greatest difference compared with our 
own country occurs in the amounts received by many of the 
head “mill contractors,” or rollers, whose counterparts prac- 
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Apart from these men there is not the difference in the wages 


paid as between Germany and this country that is generally 
supposed to exist, taking into consideration the whole of the 
manufacturing departments in iron and steelworks. In other 
words, the general distribution of wages is more evenly 
balanced, and we did not find the extremes that obtain 
amongst English workmen. Undoubtedly the greatest factor 
in favour of the foreign producer is the much larger cost of 
Carriage in this country. The figures given in the body of our 
report show how greatly English manufacturers are at a disad- 
vantage in this respect, and prove that continental rates are 
generally at least half for long-distance traffic of the rates 
charged in this country. In the same way the Belgians can 
send their iron Ioo miles to Antwerp by rail, and thence by sea 
to London, for considerably less than is charged by rail from 
Staffordshire to London, We are of opinion that if English 
manufacturers enjoyed the same railway rates and royalties as 
those on the Continent, foreign competition could be defied in 
neutral markets. We need only finally point to the repeated 
references made in our minutes of proceedings, to the explana-, 
tions made as to our aims and objects on visiting the different 
works, and to the letters published in the appendix as an 
evidence of the good faith with which we acted throughout the 
whole of our inquiries. 


NEW SOUTH WALES MARBLES. 


ONE of the members of the Legislative Assembly lately, says 
the Buzlding and Engineering Journal, moved, “that in the 
opinion of this House, all marble and other building stone, 
required for public works in New South Wales, should be pro- 
cured from native deposits, and, where possible, from. Crown 
lands, by workmen employed directly by the Government.” In 
support of his motion he made some assertions, that, as is 
usually the case when men take in hand a matter from hear- 
say, hardly bear serious consideration, such as that most of the 
marble and building stones used in the public service were 
imported, and that the deposits of marble and of building stone 
of various kinds were second to none in the world, also that 
its variety is so great as to be almost equal to all the varieties 
to be found in other parts of the world put together. He 
instanced the red or reddish marble bases of the lamps in 
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front of the Post Office, and said a very large expense was 
incurred in bringing those blocks of marble from the Pyrenees, 
and as a matter of fact it was not found until after those 
blocks had been placed in position, that a quality of 
marble had been chosen which was not at all suit- 
able. Some time ago, in connection with the tiling of 
the Lands Office, the specifications provided that the marble 
used should be of colonial production ; but the then Secretary 
for Public Works altered them, with the result that the tiles 
were all imported. Papers had been laid upon the table of the 
House which went to show that these bases are rapidly 
crumbling away and disintegrating, and that the beautiful red 
colour has nearly all departed, owing to the action of the sun 
on the surface of the marble. Much of the marble that was 
brought into the colony is refuse marble from the Italian 
quarries. In the colony there were whole mountains of marble 
of every quality, every colour, and almost every shade, which 
it is possible toname. There are places in the colony where 
marble crops out from the surface of the land for some miles, 
and is in large deposits ; very large blocks can be quarried 
suitable for the largest kind of marble work. The marble at 
Caloola, which is ‘only one of several places where these 
valuable deposits are known to exist, would, it has been 
estimated by experts, be worth 1,000, o00/, if it were at places 
in Italy or Belgium where marble is profitably worked. In 
answer to this the Minister for Works, Mr. Young, said that 
no other stone but marble was imported for Government 
work. If hard stone was wanted, nothing could be better 
than the trachyte from Bowral, and he had more than once 
directed that this stone should be used. Latterly, the colonial 
marble, so far as it has been available, has been used almost 
without exception. Recently, however, the production has not 
been equal to the demand. He would be glad if the latter 
portion of the proposition relating to workmen were excised. 
Somebody interjected that that was the only good in it, and 
the Minister said he was entitled to express his opinion, and 
he had lately had a little experience to guide him. The 
marble which is being obtained from Caloola is being worked 
up in the gaol at Bathurst. All the marble mantelpieces in 
oy new buildings at the Supreme Court, Sydney, are of 

aloola marble. The requirements of the Government are 
abt sufficient to make it worth while to take over the industry. 
Large buildings are not being constantly erected, and although 
a good deal of marble was used in the course of a year, still, 
if every ounce of marble came from quarries worked by the 
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Government, it would not mean the giving of employment to 
many persons. The mere quarrying of the marble costs com- 
paratively little, the greater part of the outlay was in working 
itup. The cost of the marble is somewhat higher than that of 
the imported article; but although it costs more in the first 
place, it is probably ‘less expensive than the other marble in 
the long run, on account of its superior quality. All these 
things are considered whenever it is porsle to use colaniae 
marble. 
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[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Co., Con- 
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from whom all particulars and information relating to 
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1434. John Johnston Green and William Oates, for “ Im- 
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1486, Edmund Fisher Hartshorn, for “ Means of attaching 
window shades to rollers.” 

1525. John Day, for 
water-closets.” 

1526. John Tucker Williams, for “An improved water- 
closet seat.” 
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[Extract from a lecture on Architects Libraries by Professor 
L. Roger Smith, F-RI.B.A., at University College, October io, 
1893. 

zs te ctly, let me recommend the back*volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Ze Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
back numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 
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No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 
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' TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight words to the line) o 2 6, 
For every Additional Line . : : . iy Ol O's © 
For Quarter Page . EI MIG) 0) | 
For Half Page Anton O ; 
For a Page ; : ; SNS 6 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide Ob 7g 6 


Front Page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On Pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 


Public Companies’ Advertisements, 127. 125. per Page; Is. per : 
line. 


Special arrangements may be made jor a series of insertions 


rr ree ae la 
; on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, | 


I 5 Strand, London, W.C. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


EDZELL.—Feb. 15.—Plans are invited for a Public Hall to 
be erected at Edzell, and to be known as “ The Inglis Memorial 
Hall.” Mr. John Shiel, Solicitor, Brechin. The Total Cost 
must not exceed 2,500/., and the Author of the Plan selected 
will have the carrying out of the Work. 

WALSALL.—Feb, 15.—Competitive Schemes for a Complete 
System of Sewerage and Sewage-disposal Works are invited 
for the Parishes of Pelsall and Rushall. Premiums of 30/. and 
15/7, are offered, Mr. A. H, Lewis, Clerk, 1 Leicester Street, 
Walsall. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ANERLEY.—Feb. 29.—For Rebuilding Portion of Boundary- 
wall and Other Works. Messrs. Hennell & Son, 8 Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

BALLYCASTLE.—For Additions to Manor House. 
Henry Seaver, Architect, 128 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS. — Feb. 17.—For Alterations to 
Premises. Mr. John Butler, Architect, Cornwallis Street, 
Barrow. 

BARRY Dock —Feb. 28.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. W. E. R. Allen, Deputy Clerk, County Offices, Westgate, 
Cardiff. 

BEAUMARIS. — Feb. 19 — For Construction of Timber 
Pavilion on_ Pier. . Messrs. Mayoh & Haley, Engineers, 
51 Victoria Buildings, Manchester. 

BERKHAMPSTEAD.—Feb. 17.—For Construction of 9,340 
Feet Main Sewers, and Draining, Levelling and Preparing 
Land for the Disposal of Sewage. Mr. Jas. Lemon, 
M.I.C.E., 9 Victoria Street, S.W. 

BESSINGBY. — Feb, 18.— For ‘Taking-down Church of 
St. Magnus. Mr. J. Earnshaw, Architect, Bridlington Quay. 

BIRMINGHAM.—March 4.—For Construction of 13} Miles 
of Aqueduct. Mr. James Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 

BLACKBURN.—Feb. 17.—For Alterations at - Finnington 
Hospital. Mr. G. W. Lund, Borough Engineer, 


BLACKHEATH.—Feb, 19.—For Paving Footways and Cross- 
ways in Charlton Road, Mr. J. Spencer, 141 Greenwich 
Road, S.E. 

BLACKPOOL —For Additions to Methodist Chapel. Mr. 
John B. Thorley, Architect, Waterloo Road, South Shore, 
Blackpool. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 17—For Building Four Houses and 
House and.Shop. Messrs. Brayshaw & Dixon, Architects, 
Bowling Old Lane, Bradford. 

BRIGHTON.—March 6,—For Two Spires to Memorial 
Gateway at Cemetery. Messrs. Loader & Long, Architects, 
54 Old Steine, Brighton. 

BRISTOL —Feb. 14.—For the Erection of Inland Revenue 
and Bankruptcy Offices. Mr. Paull, 6 Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, EC. 

Bury.—Feb 24.—For Alterations to Destructor Buildings, 
Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer. 

CARLISLE.—Feb. 15.—For Bathrooms, Lavatories, &c., at 
Fusehill Workhouse. Mr. George Armstrong, Architect, 
45 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CEFNIWICH.— Feb. 17.—For Building Chapel, Care- 
taker’s House, &c. Mr. Thomas Jones, Architect, Penrallt, 
Llangefni. 

CHELTENHAM.—Feb. 19.—For Alterations to Wards at the 
Workhouse. Mr. J. T. Darby, Architect, Tavistock Place, 
Cheltenham. 

Convoy.—Feb. 15.— For Building Police Barrack. Mr. 
R. Eccles Buchanan, Architect, 33 Shipquay Street, London- 
derry. 

CoRK.—Feb. 20.—For Building Six Houses. 
M‘Mullen, Architect, 30 South Mail, Cork. 

CorK —Feb. 14.—For Building Two Houses, 
Christopher F. O’Sullivan, Architect, Queen Street, Cork, 

CROMER.—Feb. 15 —For Making Additional Adits and 
Borehole in the Chalk. Mr. J. C. Mellis, M.I.C.E , 264 Gresham 
House, E.C. 

CROMER.—Feb, 24.—For the Supply of 2,000 Tons Broken 
Granite and 2,000 Tons Granite Kerb. Mr. A. F. Scott, Church 
Street, Cromer, 

CROYDON.— Feb. 18.—For Repair of Various Roads. 
Borough Surveyor, 8 Katharine Street, Croydon. 

CULROSS.—Feb. 17.—For Additions to Geddes Public 
School. Mr. John Houston, Architect, St. Margaret Street, 
Dunfermline. 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS — Feb, 26. — For Building Police 
Station. Messrs, J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Ulverston. 


Mr. 


Mr. James F. 


Mr. 
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DENHOLME.—Feb. 15.—For Additions to Congregational 
Chapel. Mr. Samuel Robinson, 15 Cheapside, Bradford. 


Dinas Powis.—Feb. 15.—For Building Villa. Mr. 
W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s Square, 
Cardiff. 

East FIncHLey.—Feb. 24.—For Building Roman Catholic 
Chapel at St. Pancras Cemetery. Messrs Segrave, Browitt & 
Taylor, Architects, 116 and 117 Holborn, E.C. 

FARNHAM.—Feb. 18.—For Construction of a New System 
of Drainage and Alterations and Improvements in Internal 
Sanitary Fittings at Waverley Abbey. Messrs. Peak & Lunn, 
36 High Street, Guildford. 

FENTON.-—Feb. 25.—For Building Board School. Messrs. 
R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

Fitty,—Feb. 24.—For Construction of Shelter on the 
Foreshore. Mr. R. M. Robson, Architect, 21 Belle Vue Street, 
Filey. 

GLOUCESTER.—March 19.—For Building Engine and 
Boiler Houses, Foundations for Engines and Boilers, Chimney 
Shaft, Dwelling-house, &c. Mr. William Fox, Engineer, 5 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

GRAVESEND.—Feb. 17.-For Supply of 400 Tons of Broken 
Quartzite. Mr. C, E. Hatton, Town Clerk. 

GREAT CorBy.—Feb. 17.—For Two Semi-detached Villas, 
Messrs. Johnstone Bros., Architects, Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

GREENOCK.—March 3.—For Building Post Office. The 
Clerk of Works, General Post Office, Glasgow. 

GREENWICH.—Feb. 19.—For Paving with Jarrah Wood 
the Roadways of Various Streets. Mr. J. Spencer, 141 Green- 
wich Road, S.E. 

HALIFAX.—March 7.—For Building Weaving Shed, Ware- 
house, &c., West Vale Mills. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & 
Son, Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax, 

HEATH.—For Additions to Manor House. Messrs. Simp- 
son & Richardson, Architects, Southgate Chambers, Wakefield. 

HENDON.—Feb. 24—For Supply of Materials for One 
Year. Mr. S. S. Grimley, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HUNSLET.—Feb. 20,—For Building Mission Church. 
John E. Leak, Architect, Hunslet. 

IPSwiCH.—Feb. 19.—For Sewage Ejectors and Sewage and 
Air Mains. Messrs. Shone & Ault, Engineers, 47 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


Mr. 


at 
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IpswicH.—Feb. 20.—For Lavatory, Nurses’ Bedrooms and 
other Additions to St. John’s Home. Mr. H. J. Wright, 
Architect, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

ISLINGTON.—Feb. 17.—For Supply of 100 Ornamental 
Lamp Columns of Special Pattern, Mr. J. Patten Barber, 
Vestry Hall, Upper Street, N. 

ISLINGTON.—Feb. 27.—For the Supply of Materials and 
Execution of Works for One Year. Mr. W. F. Dewey, Vestry 
Hall, Upper Street, N. 

JARROW.—Feb. 28.—For Waiting-Room at Primrose Hill 
Hospital. Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surveyor. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—For Extension at Carpet Manufactory, 
Mr. J. M. Gething, Architect, Oxford Street, Kidderminster. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 18.—For Building Fever and Smallpox 
Hospitals, Administrative Blocks, Disinfecting Station, Laundry, 
Caretaker’s House, &c. The City Engineer. 

LLANGOLLEN.—Feb. 15.—For Works to Vron School, 
Messrs. Davies & Moss, Architects, Wrexham. 

MARKET HARBCROUGH.—Feb. 17.For Public Swimming- 
bath, &c. Mr. Herbert G. Coales, Architect, Market 
Harborough. 


NEWCASTLE, Co. Down.—March 3.—For Building Hotel. — 


Messrs. Young & Mackénzie, Architects, Belfast. 


NoRTH-EASTERN RatLway.—Feb. 19.—For Building Cot- 


tages, Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


NeEwport.—Feb. 17.—For Building Hotel. Messrs. New- 


q 


land, Davis & Hunt, Architects, Highbury Chambers, Newport, - 


Mon. 


NORTHAMPTON.—Feb. 17.—For Additions to North Wing, ~ 


St. Andrew’s Hospital. Mr. 
51 Abington Street, Northampton. 
PLAIstow.—Feb. 15.—For Alterations and Additions to 


Charles Dorman, Architect, ~ 


Congregational Church. Messrs. Newman & Jacques, 2 Fen: 


Court, E.C. 

PoPLAR.—Feb. 18.—For the Supply of Building and 
Paving Materials. Mr. Henry Farnfield, 117 High Street, 
Poplar. 

PorTMADOC.—Feb. 17.—For the Erection of Chapel. 
Richard Hurd Hughes, Guystowyn, Portmadoc. 


<s 


Mr. : 


PLYMoUTH.—Feb. 17.For Building Warehouses. Messrs. - 


Keats & Coath Adams, Architects, 34 Bedford Street, Ply- 
mouth, 


PATENT 


Ah 
\ No. 16,610, ‘A \ December 2, 1887, 


A THE th 
'| ORIGINAL PATENTEE }\/) 22% 
AND Va d 


kc 


ini 


bill 


&0., to suit ull requirements, vis. details of work and price, to work by means of the 
Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


| and other Metal Work, &c., &. 


LOW PRICES. 


PANIC 


ROBT. 


nn in 
“inc Cl 


LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLICHTS & SASH OPENERS, jj|| 


SPECIALTIES — Door. Springs, Fanlight 
Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and| 
Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, 
Iron Cagsements and Frames, Architectural | 


|| CUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. =: 
‘SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. [II 
ON. The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for |i) 
\Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for \\iil 
| one or both sides. . - | 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON 


THE “XIT ”’ 


ROBT. ADAMS? PATENT. 


Buildings, Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, SE. [ 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


| 


New and Improved 


Patterns. 


" 


1 


EXIT BOLTS, 


COUNTY COUNCIL. 


No. 190. Solid 
Section Tongue 


Bolt, . 


THE “EXODUS,” 


ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT. 


Triple Action, | 
Self-Locking | 
Weather and | 
Thief Proof, } 
Neat, Simple, 


and Strong. 


Telegrams, ‘6 Robert 
Adams, London.” — 
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PoRT TALBOT.—Feb. 26.—For Corrugated Iron Hospital, 

Mr. D. E. Jones, Clerk, Port Talbot. 
PORTRANE.—March 15.—For Building Asylum, Mr, G. C. 
Ashlin, Architect, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


RADNOR.—March 4 
Aqueduct. Mr. Jas. Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 


SAFFRON WALDEN.—Feb. 14.—For Erection of 
nasium. Messrs. Ackland & Son, Saffron Walden. 


SHOEBURYNESS —Feb. 25—For the Construction of an 
Engine-house, Tower and Tank. Mr. Jas. Mansergh, 5 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

STOKENCHURCH —Feb. 24 —For the Erection of a Primitive 
Methodist Church. Mr. S. Barney, Wycombe Road, Stoken- 
church, 

ST. SAVIOUR’S.—Feb. 19 —For Supply of Materials for One 
Year. Mr. G. Roper Norrish, Emerson Street, E.C. 


ST. STEPHEN’S-IN-BRAMWELL.— March 2.—For New 
Water-wheels and China Stone Grinding Mills, and all Neces- 
sary Machinery. Mr. Jacob Olver, Trevear, St. Stephens, 
Grampound Road, Cornwall. 

_ TOTTENHAM.—Feb. 18.— For the Erection of a Small 
Disinfector House. Mr, P. E. Murphy, 712 High Road, 
Tottenham, 

| TOTTENHAM.— Feb. 18.— For Supplying and Laying 
2,560 Yards of Hard York Paving. Mr. P. E. Murphy, 
712 High Road, Tottenham. 

TOTTENHAM.—For the Supply of Materials and Execution 
of Works for One Year. Mr. P. E. Murphy, 712 High Road, 
Tottenham. 


WEst HaM.—Feb. 25—For Supply of Materials, Mr. 


&e. 


G a f 
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W. G. Bogg, Mann 


Alexander. 
18 Norfolk Row, 


joiner 


Bexhill-on-Sea, 
St. Leonards. 


F. E, Hilleary, Town Hall, West Ham, E S. Ockenden, Bexhill 5 : ; ; i253 200 LOMO 
WINCHMORE HILL—Feb, 21.—For Alteration to Ward at | L. Murrell, Bexhill _ ahi hit. 3.7). 194 Sek Oae a 
Northern Hospital. Messrs. Pennington & Son, Architects, F. W. Parker, Bexhill . . . . . 1,884 9 0 
Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. W. G. Morgan, St. Leonards . ' - 1,840 0 0 
H. E. Cruttenden, St. Leonards . I,7172* 0. 20 

Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards 1,684 0 0 

F. Cruttenden, St. Leonards . ‘ 1,648 oO Oo 

AT the annual general meeting on February 3 of Messrs. W. H. Sanders, Bexhill . ; : 1,627 0 0 
Mainzer & Co., of Berners Street, the directors in their report Peters & Son, Horsham ( 1,597 0 O 
for the twelve months ending November 30 last declared a A H. White, St. Leonards 1,598 O O 


dividend of 14 per cent. per annum upon the paid-up capital of 


the company, after providing for depreciation and reserve, &c. cepted) . ; 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


‘Accurately: and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lichographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully| 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY, 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


envelopes. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
Specimens on avplication. ithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO, 2 * cHaNceRy Lane, 
a 


LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, 


ora aoe FERRO-GALLIC. 
SPRAGUH’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed ; 
TT I TE FP ET 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge.S.E. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London."’ 


F etuced: Colowred. 
Telegrams, ‘ OLDACRES. LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


F. Pratt, Daisy Hill Lane, Bradford, plumber 
J. F. Rawnsley, Whetley Lane, Bradford, plasterer 
Hill & Nelson, Edmund Street, Bradford, slater 
J. Noble & Son, Allerton, painter . 


For Six Houses, Kier 
Messrs. HEMSOLL & PATERSON, Architects, 


T. Marshall, Barnsley, plasterer . 
E. Fleming, Barnsley, slater 4 é 
W. Dransfield, Barnsley, plumber and 
E. R. Fletcher, Barnsley, painter 


PADGHAM & HUTCHINSON, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, EC, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. y 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 


Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


UANTITIES, &c., HLECTROGRAPHED 


equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or | =5 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff: | é 


“Quantities’’ Box, 14 in. by 9in, by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKHR, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.G. 
ee ee 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic: and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


IHustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


TENDERS. 


ALLERTON. 


—For Construction of 133 Miles of | For Building Villa Residence in Cranbourne Road, Allerton. 
Messrs, FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, Bradford. 


Accepted Tenders, 
mason . 
ingham, joiner. : 


- £695 
325 
183 
87 
56 1 
e 20 


' BARNSLEY. 
Street, Barnsley, for Mr. G. Glover 


Sheffield. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Schofield, Son & Hampson, Barnsley, excavator, 
mason and bricklayer* . ; 
Chandler & Bennett, Sheffield, 


: d i L7Zt oO 
carpenter and 

: 240 0 O 

67 0 Oo 

: 59 0 Oo 

glazier 28 15 0 

; 26 0 0 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
For Building Wesleyan Methodist Church at Sackville Road, 


Mr. W. Pocock, Architect, 77 Marina, 


Quantities supplied. 


Hollington (ac- 
é : ; +42, 500 


° 
° 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE?’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up ita 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


BEECHINGS LTD. 


174 in the Strand. 


HIGH-GLASS 
RE ie PROFESSIONAL 
SAVE TIME ENVELOPE... 
Patent 10828 STATIONERY 
5 BE Fey = AT THE 


= LOWEST PRICES. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 

return of post, at Liberal 

Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


date J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CLARK, 


25,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


TRE W OF Fk. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and 8 de te Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super, 
Price Lists and Ilustrations post free on application, 

EsTABLISHED 1855. a 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry. London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS, 
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BEN RHYDDING. 


BRADFORD. 


For Building Country House at Ben Rhydding. Messrs. | For Works Required in Erection of a Store and House in 
FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, Otley and Bradford. Duckworth Lane, for the Bradford Provident Industrial 


A ccepted Tenders. 


Society, Limited. Messrs. RYCROFT & FIRTH, Architects, 


Taylor & Ellis, Baildon, contractor . ‘ £781 10 oO Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 
W. Walker & Sons, Rawdon, joiner . ; - 299 15,- 0 Accepted Tenders. 
R. Burley, Otley, plumber : ° ; IOI II O T. Hindle, Manningham, mason, 
J. Smithies, Bradford, tiler . - ° 89 I0 O J. Hammond & Sons, Four Lane Ends, joiner. 
A. Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer . : : 85 10 oO R. Townend, Bradford, plumber. 
A. Marshall, Shipley, painter A ri 20 15 Oo B. Dixon & Con Bradford, plasterer. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
‘ BIRKENHEAD. we S. Cockcroft, Allerton, painter. 
For the Wiring of the Town Hall to Light by Electricity, for J. Cliffe & Co., Bradford, ironfounder. ~ 
the Corporation, ares Ss 
DRAKE & GORHAM (accepted) . ; ie 2155.00 
For Supplying of about 12,0co Tons of Granite and 12,000 
BOUBNEMOUTH. Tons of Slag, to be Delivered during ensuing Summer, for 
For Laying New 36-Inch Outfall at Alum Chine. Mr. F. W. the Rural District Council. 
LaceEY, Borough Surveyor. Accepted Tenders. 
B. Cooke & Co. ‘ - £3,000 90 0 W. Jackson, Louth, Lincs., and Sommerfield & Mead, 
W. SWALES (acc cepted ) 2477 Aas Hull, Granite. 


For New Main Sewers on the West Cliff Mr. F. W. Lacey, | Appleby Iron Co., F rodingham, Doncaster, and Frodingham 


Borough Surveyor. 


Iron Co., Frodingham, Slag. 


B. COOKE & Co., £2,435, if lined with Cockrill-Doulton tiles CAMBERLEY. 


in lieu of common bricks (accepied ). 


For Supply and Delivery of 36-inch Cast-iron Pipes for Alum 
Chine Outfall. Mr, F, W. LACEY, Borough Engineer. 


For Providing and Laying a 6-inch Sewer and Works Con- 
nected therewith, for the Frimley Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. J. Hopcson, Surveyor, igh Street, Camberley. 


D. N. Stewart & Co. . -£2,151 13 ©} Lee &Son, High Wycombe . ? 105 0 0 
Cochrarie &: Co 7 9.2 Ge ae onl) e290 2 DAO D. H. Porter, Tondont 4 ie a rome) 
J. & S. Roberts, Limited. - + 2,119 1111 | W.H. SPRAGUE, Sandwich (accepted) . . 75 3 9 
Stanton Ironworks Co. : 2 2,002 2 mreS 
B. Cooke & Co.. . é : 2,000 0 Oo 3 CAM ERE ee 
J. Oakes & Co. . 1,999 7 10 For Supplying and Erecting a Hand-power Crane at the Old 
STAVELEY IRON & COAL Co (accepted) « 1,960 I 3 Pier, for the Corporation of Campbeltown. 
Cochrane, Grove & Co. (informal) . id Thomson & Allan, Johnstone . . . .£370 0 9 
G. Russel & Co., Motherwell  . . : - 340 0 90 
BRACKENFIELD. Cowans & Sheldon, Carlisle . : : .) §325tor oe 
For Erection of Caretakers House and Outhouses at J. A. Sangster, Aberdeen . ; uF RGeO 
Lindway Reservoirs, Brackenfield, for the Alfreton Urban P. & W. M‘Lellan, Limited, Glasgow . : «| "207750 hep 
District Council. Mr. E. HoUvrTon, eee Alfreton. A. Chaplin & Co., Glasgow. E : 4 290 0='0 
R. Hopkinson, Ashover : : PATIV.9~3 Butter Bros, & Coa Glasgow ; r 5 ; 3290.05.60 
J. Lamb, Shirland : - 165 10 0 J. Booth & Bros., Rodley : : : 12R5 3 ORO 
E. Lake, Chesterfield . ; 163 10 oO Marshall, Fleming & Jack, Motherwell : "260" 1012 0 
G. Marple & Son, Holloway Cromford 156 I0 Oo Littlejohn & Service, Johnstone . . 260 0 0 
T, ANDREWS, Brackenfield (accef/ed ) 129 18 6 CARRICK & RITCHIE, Edinburgh (accepted ) . sa Go Fae 


" SPHIN) ee tb PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1 inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, wi 

less than 10 per cent. residue. 


os 
a 


** Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
\, Cardiff and Hereford Water 


orks. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
Ae eFloors & Street Paving. 


* ECLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 

lbs. per arenes inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band. carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially PRES for laying encanustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Bras Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Ballway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
suru =z. BL OCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
prors of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 188 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


raru oLMniSu 
WORKERS Ka A 3 a LE, ‘Chee 
&O. 


TANGYES’ —_aSpHALTE PAVING COMPANY; 


PETROLEUM -<c:.) ENGINE) “~ 


“OTTO” PRINCIPLE. Telegrams, 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS, | ‘‘LIMMER, A 


Telephone, 


COMPRESSED ‘& MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
RS a EET EN FS BE ES TET 


BEST GREEN 


7\ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 


= -- Highest Award: Gold Medal 
Tytoses — International oh 
e¥qicnT 


out) eee 
out) PATENTS 7), 


IRMINGHES 


London, 
“ Model Dwelling, 


. castle Exhibition, er 
= SH\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. | 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 


The leading features are :— DARK GREEN. 
For PRIOES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SEORETABRY, 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS 


THE ABSENCE OF FANS, ae A &c., for BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0. 


starting. Eyres 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PuMpPs __KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. _ 
for introducing the charge. CCLESIASTICAL Embroidery, Vestments, 
THE RELIABILITY IN ORKIN Altar Linen, Frontals, Banners, Tapestry; 
varying loads. a G eaos Church Plate, Art Metal Work, Carpets, 


Hassocks, Lamps, Cassocks, Surplices, Memorial 


THE SuITaBILiTy for working with ordi-| Brasses, Gothic Oak Work, &c. 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. Illustrations and Designs on application. . 


PRATT & SONS 


8TEAM MI LL8, Newcastle Ne iade dies. -Tyne, T A N G Y ES Li ivi iT E D, 24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
WARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE aa S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM, A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT" will be forwarded on application ta 
London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. ’ PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s — 


7) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. e 


Fes. 14, 1896.] 


COLCHESTER. 


For Supply and Erection of Cast-iron Standards, Wrought-iron 
Fencing, Bessemer Steel Bars and Gates, for the Recon- 
struction of the Colchester Cattle Market, for the 

Mr. H. GOODYEAR, Borough 


Market Committee. 
neer. 
General Market. 
E. Worral & Co., Liverpool 
Faulkner & Sons, Walton-on- -Thames 
Moorwood, Sons ‘%& Co, Sheffield 
Stanford & Co, Colchester < 
W. Miller & Sons, Wolverhampton . 
D. Rowell & Co, Westminster 
C. Portway & Sons, Halstead . 
| T. Kershaw, Nuneaton. : 
F. Morton & Co., Liverpool ° 
Cocksedge & Co., Ipswich 
'D. King & Co, Glasgow . ; : 
W. Lucy & Co., Oxford . ; . 
H. & G Jocelin, Colchester . : 
Glover & Sons, Warwick . 5 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill, Staffs 
W, Bradley, Brighouse : : ° 
A. T. Ellis, Reading . : “ 
Priest & Sons, Limited, Bristol 
Howell & Co, Limited, Poole . F 
G. B. Smith & Co., Glasgow 
H.C. & J. Keay, Limited, Birmingham 
Woops & Co., Stowmarket (accepted ) 


Sexton and Grimwades. 


Moorwood, Sons & Co. 
Faulkner & Sons 

E. Worral & Co. : 
T. Kershaw i A A : P 
D. King & Co. . : , ; 
Stanford & Co.. 

C. Portway & Sons . 

W. Miller & Sons 

Cocksedge & Co. 

D. Rowell & Co. 

F. Morton & Co. 

H. & G. Joslin . ee : 
Howell & Co, Limited . ‘ 

W. Bradley ; : 
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COLCHESTER—continued. 


Sexton and Grimwades—continued, 


W. Lucy & Co. . . : » £340°°9 4 

mie Priest pee: Limited 331. 19466 

8 Glover& Sons... 324 6 4 

E. C. & J. Keay, Limited. ‘ 321 8.50 

G. B. Smith & Co. . : : : : 315 19 6 

che 1; >| Woops & Co. (accepied) 31215 8 

oy aus 1,430 ety A. T. Ellis : é : ‘ so70s, 1.5 

p . 1,349 19 6 Hill & Smith 303100) O 

see TSE 319° 6 COMPTON GIFFORD. 

ued ; : For Road Works. Mr. R. H. WORTH, Surveycr. 
: ay aus Ford Park Road West. 
Acree ak: 3 1 J. Shaddock She oe aes 21,601! 19°. 2 
j 1.207 eg Nps E. Duke ; 1t191 05,7 
Co ee 131 Paynter & Davey L,¢Ot; 11 10 
ir Se? 7 9 T. Shaddock . F A : : Wesaeaa “TL 

, } 1,100 5 IT C. L. DUKE (accepted ) F Sate 1,095 12 6 

; ala 1,009) On 3 Mannamead Avenue, 

- gl,os0. 0. 0 J. Shaddock r ; : é : 369 15 6 
wn F040 135-3 E. Duke ‘ ; : : ; 3 Py a lk CN 
<eut.O20m 2500 Paynter & Davy 279) Quit 

1,026 12 6 C. L. Duke : A ; - 268 2 11 
BO2ti- 7" 3 T. SHADDOCK (accepted) . : : - « J 2O2ZR ZO 
988 16° 0 Gifford Terrace. 
the ees Pra sShadaock 5 eee LH 596 18 4 
tie Ppecn 900% SO: 1s Duke’. 419 18 2 
T. Shaddock 403) 31 0 
6c6owG Paynter & Davy - 400 '16 II 
533 8 5 C. L. DUKE (accepted) 365 {fF 
532 2 10 fii] Crest el 
; 496 4 5 J. Shaddock : 47-57-20 
Bens? tC 28 Paynter & Davy : 4t19'%.7 
F 447 16 6 T. Shaddock Begin © 
4 417 Io oO E Duke . 30 14 oO 
417 0 4 C, L. DUKE (accepted) 231724 
405 13 6 eres Te err ace Chane 
399 13 8 J. Shaddock . 2337 90 
369° 3°. 9 Paynter & Davy TOL MO ny 
25 leo. I T. Shaddock 155" 440 
BA ers eA. E. Duke *. I4l I4 0 
342 II II C. L. DUKE (accepted ) 137 18 Io 


 HAM_HILL STONE. — 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and ETS HD COMPLETE 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


In any Loeality, vide 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 10 Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


RITCHIE 


& CO., 
ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Wrorkers. 


LUX-GALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


THE GRIP ”’ 
DRAWING rN, 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


Se 


The extraordinary 
holding power of this 
Pin enables it to be 
used effectively on the 
edges of the paper 
without making any 
holes therein. 

It is perfectly flat in 
its work, and requires 
no penknife or other 
lever to withdraw it. 

To insert it place 
your thumb, on the 
top and revolve Pin 


withdraw it 
simply reverse the 
action of the thumb or, 
use top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 


Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER, 


ape STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. |«Te 
Specialty-OAK AND DARK OAK, | 


THE 


To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 


BOYAL 
LETTERS PATHST. 


BY HEB 
MAJEBTY'S 


Established A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE, 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufacture, 

AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 
manufacture of these goods. 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to anything yet offered. 
hey can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
Marchante, 
country. 
N.B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
are are either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— 
s e Anchor. 


| PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING CO. 


CEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


ry Description or System of Wood-Block, Parquet, Secret-Joint, or other ery Floorings. 


FI TTINGS FOR CHURCHES, BANKS, 


&c. 


SEASONED 


AK SCANTLING, &c. 


1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrame ** EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and <6 BDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” 


Telephone 18,074. 


| 
. 
a 
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DARENTH. HINCKLEY. 

For Forming Concrete Floors and Refitting Bath-rooms | For Levelling and Forming Pathways in Connection with the 
and Lavatories of the Infirmary Block at the Darenth Cemetery Extension (Contract No. 3), for the Hinckley 
Imbecile Asylum, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Urban District Council. Mr. W. T. HowsE, Surveyor. 
Messrs. A. & C. HarsTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall = Jewell Bars circa. ; ‘ ; £578 i ° 
Street, E.C. olmes, Aylestone, Leicester . = ; +) 49 I 

W. Draper URS or ah Be ee Fe £482 10 o| ‘T. Daniels, Hinckley’ bg Se RN a es 2 
J. Fraser & Sons. A ; é . é 170442020 J. Mason, Leicester . : F 7 458 5 8 
Biting & Sons 9) 0 ns) 4°) Pe la le emetogenic J. HOLDEN, Hinckley lahaepien ‘3 mh he . 463 5 © 
Ee Bereery. sage 5 : : ‘ ; : a) : y HORSELL. 
a teinvon i Co, Limited 374 0 O| For Building a Residence at Kettlewell, Horsell Moor, Surrey, 
McCormick & Sons . ; ; ; . m307 ne. nO for Mr. Claude Marzetti. Mr. Rost. CLAMP, A.R.I.B.A.,, 
Lascelles & Co. . EBs RENO MO Architect, Woking. Quantities by Mr. H. WEBSTER, 
S. W. GIBSON, Eynsford, Kent (accepted) » 300), OO Woking. 

ENNISCORTHY. Lowe, Chislehurst ° ° ° . . “£25 655 Oo Oo 

For Carrying-out the Ferns Waterworks, for the Guardians of Note neice ed ue hy ae Tak Pe Fey , a 

, 5 . 2 
goon isc by ee: Higlett & Hammond, Guildford : . 2,569 0 0 
J. Cunningham, Dublin . ‘ ; ; . £1,097 0 O WWurcaiet Need sts is 
Thompson Bros,, Wexford 3 4 : Y TOOL sD ? Sims Hasingciake . ; : : Are sa 
T. J. Dixon, Dublin 5 : 3 : 975 4 ? d 4 d : 7 
W. BAIRD, Dublin (accepted) . : ; SEOs 7aes HARRIS & SON chet) ; - $25,400 Sa 
GOOLE. ; : i 

For Building Hotel in Wetherill Street, Goole. Mr. W. B. For Formation and Paving of a New Street between Mill Lane 

ANDREW s, Architect, Booth reek Road, wee ane eee oineet ys ate ne J. & J. GoopDacrE, 
L. Davidson, Grimsb : 7 ; 1,050 “O70 ’ , 
H. Waterland, Goble oR eS 1,828 17 0| Stimpson& Rollson ., . . + +1530 9 © 
H, Marrows, Grimsby ‘ : : 3 ewe 669 oO PES . . =p TL ST ae is . ne é i 
Kilsey & Sons, Goole : ; 4 : 21.653 ROO wih Be - SI; 
Thompson & Sons, Grimsby . 5 é + WL O2R 6 LO J. HUTCHISON & SON (accepted ) . . “15ers 
T. BURNETT, Grimsby mene . ‘ 410 FL, SOG ts 10 LONDON. 
Jackson Bros., Goole ‘ ° : - 1,549 © ©| For Proposed Electric-Lighting Buildings (Boiler-house and 
J. W. Jackson, Old Goole. 1/22 "8g + F<) 158055 O10 Engine-room), at Pitfield Street, Hoxton, for the Shore- 

GUILDFORD. ditch Vestry. Rp sept 

For Building a Pair of Semi-detached Houses in Ale uae Meetoees aa & re ee Nottingham £10,540 16 o 
Road, for Mr. W. Wells, J.P. Mr. ROBERT CLAMP. ightingale ert Embankment . : . 10,494 0 0 
A.R.LB. A., Architect, Woking. CES va se ns & on ee Street: . 10,005 5 

Harris & Son, Wokin 5 : F,0730.,0' £0 ir anda oolwic : 5 4 +) 9,442 1/0 ™Q 
P; Groiay, Gaildford = : : ; : 1,967 oO Jarvis & Sons, Hackney Road ; : : 9,926 oa °) 
Ellis, Guildford. : ; : , : 11,919.09 Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury Park . : + OOF LinO* 8S 
Sims, Basingstoke . . 5 Feeley) fe fo) Chessum & Sons, Haggerston - : - 9,499 0 ©& 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford ; : Sap yO5Q) ORO Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green , ; - Qy88a7 26576. 
MITCHELL BROs., Shalford* . HL, OSS GO 50 Pattinson & Sons, Whitehall . : : 854 0 Oo 

* Accepted with modifications. ATHERTON & DOLMAN, Poplar (accepted ) 2 POs GaGa or 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


VENTILATION 


The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself @ 
guarantee to intending Customers. 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING, AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
42, 74,& 76 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. | 
(LATE OF 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) | 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L. & N.-W., G. W., L. & Y., C. L. C. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for London, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Ventilation, Liverpool.”’ Telephone No. 1389, 


AUTOMATIC AND 


MECHANICAL, 
on the Latest 


and most Perfect Systems. 


re 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON— continued. 

For the Wiring and other Work in Connection with the | For Erection of Fire-escape Staircase and Bridge at the 
Electric Lighting of the Vestry Hall and Offices in Pancras Chelsea Infirmary, for the Guardians of St. Luke, Chelsea. 
Road, for the St. Pancras Mine Messrs, LANSDELL & HARRISON, Architects, 12 Compton 

Maple & Co., Limited . 2 hi : a ATs ae Terrace, Highbury, N. 
Roger Dawson, Limited . : ; : 3520, 15-8 H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town . . : £650 oO 
H. F. Joel & Co. . : : = ° E427 mer LO St. Pancras Iron Co. . : 2 : ; 614 0 Oo 
H. Binks & Co. . ‘ : P : » 449 16 6 W. Norton, Chelsea . ; . ; eath7 Or Oo nO 
Rashleigh Phipps & Co. ; : : : - 445 00 May Bros., High Holborn’. é : ot 500. 0! sO 
Vaughan & Brown. ; eT oa : =HAAOn.O7 0 Simplex Stoker Co., Bow, E. «. ; ; eat. 
E, P. Allam &'Co. . : ‘ A : sip dijon .O 0 Cadogan Ironworks, Chelsea. - 490 9 0 
Benham & Son, Limited . c : : aly vale SG bee Moorwoop & SONS, Sheffield (accepted ) eT GEO. 0 
J. Sax & Co,, Limited. P : ; : ARO 8 Tne 
a ees : : . ; 4 b - 426 0 o| For Erection of Board School, Conway Road, Plumstead. 
eM riers Poe) ees aD Ne tee AION IO. 6 | + Lathey’ Brogimy 7s)) anid eek Palade sic te. £2H973- O20 
Jj..W. Whittaker . ; ; 4 = gee4O4) LOMO B. E. ‘Nightingale : : : : 5 ta 0 oO 
Spagnoletti & Crookes : , ‘ A eciele ey mans Hart Bros. . 2 : f i sO 2AI5 30 7.0.0 
Drake & Gorham ; P Y 239016 ".8 W. Pattinson & Sons ; : j ; + 24j;olo” 6. 0 
Electrical and Engineering Company. F peter a date L. H. & R. Roberts : 3 A i 37. 23)500, OO 
Seneiey NE ueetsoa vl ings. W + NES Dabbst cisihes we sue hia ho es loins SeOeeAG 0 
Graham & Biddle Sey te eh te WRT pe km) ahe Ga NM Patrick vce hou al oe fae ie eee ae O 
Hollingham & Saward : : é we Fee Lon 6 J. Longley & Co. . : ‘ : : » 23,098 0 oO 
Fowler, Lancaster & Co, Limited + . S727) Tea len Ritks Ge Randall) ie) ned oct Pet cirs 220d were 
Thorpe & Waring : oh ve , : + 350 10 oO E. Lawrance & Sons. : : : 30) 2255421170).0 
Carter Bros. Seon avi «Neal adh Mee ieee 40. wh Os ee SHIN tae, Se SONG. he sein Mohs | ee has 22, 35S ONES 
P. Jones. get Mites eee S300 297s OF een GR Wallis & Sons oye Vijiss ie ee oo 21,907 OO 
C. A. Hemingway : . . . : 1293332, 9.6 Holliday & Greenwood . . : : o 25,5778 10 20 
L. Alwyn. : é é : ESSE 0) 0 ' 
Laing, Wharton & Down . - 304 6 6] For Enlarging and Rebuilding the Offices of all Departments 
Referred back to Committee. of the Star Lane School, West Kensington, providing 
additional Lavatory Accommodation for all Departments, 

For Warehouse and Shop on the Site of Nos. 1o2 and and providing a New System of Drainage for the whole 
103 Minories, E.C., for Messrs. F. Wiggins & Sons. School, 

Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall G. Neal . : ; ; : : ; £2129 oe) 

Street, E.C, W. Hammond . f ; ; ; , 2 ee oO 
G, E. Todd : : : - é 4 . £4,692 9 0 Robs Beattie: é : - P ; Rey ious ts ais: 
J.Grover& Sons. : : 2 : » 4,520 0 90 H. Mallett ; : r : : F i 82,200 Oro 
T. E. Mitchell . j ; ‘ ; cs 5O7n 2.01 @ O G. Lyford . : ¢ : : : si, 1 OCU OO 
W. Johnson & Co, Limited ; : A A AAT oS Ops: O R. A. Yerbury & Sons 5 d ; ; ah Zdigh On 20 
T. Gregory & Co. . é ‘ 3 et 430 Se ONO B. E. Nightingale . R - : ‘ Fe eee Lee 
J. Greenwood . : : 5 F 3339071 nOLG W. Downs "4 ; 5 : : ; a2 GOO O 
McCormick & Sons . : 3,937 O20 G. Foxley. : . : : : . ; a2 sLOOm OF O 
E, LAWRANCE & SONS, Wharf Road, | City Lathey Bros, . : 4 j ; : - 2,099 0 0 

Road (accepted) . : 3,780) 0 0 J. Garrett & Son : : : : ; lO401OuEO 


x 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. Lr 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON DEPOTS— 


“ OOLITE, Lovpon.” Head Offices: JES AMEE. awk. westeourne Pari, w. 


“ OOLITE, BATH.” L. & S.W.R., Nine Etms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & eed RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Lid,, I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Tid; 
. J. MARSH & 00. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. Fi yale QUARRIES. 


G 
MONK’S PARK. ooh gut | BOX GROUND. 


A \3 | 
CORSHAM DOWN. Zoe we & an | COMBE DOWN. 
W5 CORNGRIT. gre ars wh vate _ STOKE GROUND. J 
Registered FARLEIGH DowN. | @h* gu obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. |_ Registered 
TRADE MARK. ‘The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


MARION’S - VOIGTLANDER’S MARION & CO, 


PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. te ta Manufacturers of 
se .”? | PHOT 


ideas -—-—_____ DRY PLATES. 
Blue Ground, White Lines. This is a Lens specially adapted | PAPERS. FILMS. 


MELACRAPHIC: for Architects’ or Engineers’ use 
White Ground, Black Lines. | when a certain portion of Archi- MOUNTS. CAMERAS. 
TRIPODS. SUNDRIES. 


H tecture or Machinery is wanted, 


; : and good detail with several 
White Ground, Black Lines. | times more magnification than an VOICTLANDER’S 
LENSES. 


SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. ordinary Lens will give. . 
Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue Post Free on 
Application. 
ENE oS Cet SSC) WA eee LOAN DOIN OW. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LON DON—continued. { 
For Provision of Laundry Centre in Connection with the St. 
pee ats Sy ae er ae eerie. . £2,966 0 0 Andrew’s Street School, Wandsworth Road. 
Atherton & Dolman. |... >.) 4 2,852°.0 0 | Maxwell Bros, Limited)..." ecm 
B, E. Nightingale. ; ; , é 5 H2sSIOR 0, 7 Holloway Bros. P : . . . « 91,008) O'Ls 
E. Proctor 3 : : : : . « J12,819" OO he V.Goad_. . . . . . - 947 : 2 
Jas. Smith & Sons. 6) 8 8 ROT OT eee 0 Se ie ah 
E. P. Bulled & Co. . : . : : 24425754. yaOrsO Ligh Tags : 3 : : : : "gee 
Staines & Son . 2,732.0 0| WeHammond. 5 0-6) S26 ice 
Mid-Kent Building ‘and ‘Contracting Works B. E. Nightingale. . . . , . = o oO 
Pnted : : 2,720 6 4 Lathey Bros. . ‘ : . . ° ° 20 00% 
J. & M. Patrick ; . : : 5 » £ 2,050.0; 0 J. Marsland. . : , ' . - 8:0 0 © 
Kirk & Randall |g od eas ctl ah, he anifee2jOE J 9108-0. fie SORARROHENCE SOD TOR 5.00 inih 1 =) ele 799 o oO 
J. & C. Bowyer. : ; . : : ; 2099 ° Oo E, Triggs . : : 738, O48 
Jas. Longley & Co. . ° “ 2,518 oO o| For Provision of Cookery Cente and une Works, Old Wool- 
For Provision of a Laundry cane at paneer Street School, wich Road School, Greenwich. 
and a New House for Schoolkeeper. E, Proctor . . . : . , -£h 209 (On fs 
W. Gregar & Soni ih Ou here tee - £1989 o of Jas Smith&Sons .  . . «  s 1,198 0 © 
J. Willmott & Sons . P : 4 ; 1,988 o o Kirk & Randall ° . ° . : » 31235904 
Dove Bros. ; ; : ; ; .. 1,970.0. 0 J. & M. Patrick : ; : 5 5 é 1078 oO 
Johnson & Co... +2 is) ns a. as @A1 9592000, Jo | Y OW = Alsers|600,tas tes see 1,068 12 4 
L. H.& R. Roberts... ww sw ho 48429 0 0] J» Kiddle (Sony 0 
Kilby & Gayford (9.06. ee he Stk 0 0 | J: Otway. op) 9 se 
J. Grover & Son ‘ 3 4 ‘ ; . 1,803 © ©O| For Provision of Laundry Centre in connection with the 
McCormick & Sons . : att i -' 13,798) .0° 0 Westville Road Schoo!, pee Bush. 
Staines & Son . : ; : ener LOWEYE Cor) R. A. Yerbury & Sons. P “Lh 154.0 0 
G. Munday & Sons . oars ‘eis ° . MP7 O24 ONO J. Christie . . Basta . 1,130 %11).0 
C. Cox : 4 : 4 : : gle 7 474 ORO F. Gough & Co. Se a 4 : 5 nL O74 ea 
W.Shurmur . é é 2 . ; rugt,092 108 0 D. Charteris. , : 3 . 1,058 a o 
Treasure & Son CO TE Oo 684% o 70'1 BT. Chinchen 652) 0) 0.0), Sr 
E. Lawrance & Sons : : 4 1,647 0 O Lathey Bros. . : . i ; F . £012 Tore 
For Provision of Laundry cones in Comtection with the G. Neal . . , : . . . - 969 90 oO 
Credon Road School, Rotherhithe New Road. G Lyford . . . . . . . +. POSS si Oo 
W. Downs ; ‘ abe Bee J. Garrett& Son. : ’ : ; : 2886/2 0re 
E. Triggs , i i ’ . ’ 4 1091 0 oO T. Nicholson . : : . BOA epee 
W.V.Goad_ . ; F ‘ : 3 . 1,089 0 oO} For Carrying-out Works at the Trafalgar Square School, 
W. & H. Castle 3 ; : 4 : -Met.O75 0 (350 Whitehorse Lane, Stepney. 
W. Akers & Co. ; 4 ; ; ; Sc LP eter vs) G. S. S. Williams & Son . : ; ‘ “£5165 o oO 
J. Marsland : 5 : é s . 1,014 0 0 Dent & Hellyer ; <a are ; ‘ 3,150 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood ; . ; : Pi DLOlZ.. Onno W. Akers & Co. ; ; : : : «SIAR Oro 
J. Otway . : : : A : A t,OLL m0 0 Geo. Munday & Son J 4 ; : 02 NACO4, OL AO 
J. Garrett & Son’)... wwe 996 0 | © Vernal, Danes & Go. 9.) 
Maxwell Bros., Limited . : : ae 842 0 O J. & C. Bowyer : 4 : 5 : . (2,897) 0 6 
Peacock Bros. . : : ; s : SUN STOtROe 6 E. Triggs . ; ; : é hae SIZ eo 


COUR & MACKAY, TAT 


‘ CLIMAX ” 


PATENT 


DIRECT - ACTING 
VENTILATORS 


Tohe « 


| Climanz a 
Paten t Pirect-Acting 7 SS8 Suse SS SS 


SSS 
i ¥Invisible Roof ZA <= > aS s 
; Ventilater g — ~ Vis 


ee a Ne 


aaMO WATERPROOF AND FREE = {50 Hope ML. j , : 


FROM DOWN-DRAUCHT. 


REDUCED PRICE CATALOGUE post free GLASGOW, 


on Application. 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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é LONDON —continued. 7 LOWESTOFT. 
For the Erection of a Board School, Cormont Road, Camber- | For Building the College, Gordon Road, Lowestoft. Mr, 
well Park, GEORGE BAINES, F R.I.B A, Architect, 4 Great Winchester 
ti ey & Sons . ; : ; ; £24,817 0 Oo Ba ae a ere and 93 London Road, te pete 
. : . ° . 5 meer.402 00 0 nights, Lowesto . . . . we AsO. 0) OO 
B. E. Nightingale . : ; : ; : ne roe) Gill, Donenton , ‘ ’ ; : : ; “ise ome) 
J. Grover & Son 4 : , ; ; we 21,040) 0), 0 Allerton & Earl, Lowestoft : : 4 pe Liyitefey “Toy axe: 
W. Pattinson & Sons. <A: . . 20,700 0 o| J. Ashby, Lowestoft. . < 5 - 1,395.9 0 
D.,Charteris . : : : : : my 20,687, 10970 G. E. Hawes, Norwich . ‘ : : 5 eyeey yee) 
T. L. Green . F F , : : (2020816107 10 J. Welham, Lowestoft . F : ESATA 12..0 
ee aed & Co.. : : : : . 19,965 0 oO Withdrawn and £69 added . ; pee. 3000 04,0 
MOO. : 2 4 ; : ‘ Sf istety b> Ver fe G. E. HAWES, with R. T. PECK, for plumber 
4 oe & Sons. : : : : 19,363 oO gasfitter, glazier and painterwork (accepted) 7,205 0. 0 
art bros. : . salah s . . » 19,122 0 O MELBOURNE. 
eons: &Son. . . : . . 18,909 0 o| For New Board Schools to Accommodate 700 Scholars, with 
GE Wali Rion . . . . - 18841 0 0 Caretaker’s House, &c, at Dent’s Close, Melbourne, near 
icltiaay” ore hig: ; ; : : 18,834 2 : le ci Mr. elena par ere aree 30 High Street, 
‘ : . . . ; : urton-upon-Trent. Quantities supplied. 
For Enlargement of Board School, Hargreave Park, Upper Accepted Tenders, subject to modifications. 
-- ao eh £18 Bricklayer, Stonemason, Tiler, &c. 
Bae. : : . , : 3 | £18,520 0 70 W. Barton, Melbourne. ; 5 »£3:992 17 6 
e ay & Sons 5 : : : sone : 3 Ear ece * 8 Carpenter and Joiner. 
3 : ; ; . . . : , . Bulloc elbourne . ‘ . : L51Or On10 
Killby & Gayford . 5 é ; : at LOOM OmLOsam ; Plumber, Glazier and Painter. es 
S a. Sons. . . . . Ses one) M. Jeynes, Melbourne. : ‘ P +) 66677000 
. M. : : ; : : : i fe) Ke) 
J.&M. Patrick . . 2 7 : ‘ fest oO : EE el Deir: 
Dove Bros... ; ; j : 16,520 o o| For Construction of Masonry Piers and Ironwork, and Form- 
W.Shurmur . ‘ : ; ; ; : 16,470 Bee ing of Carriageway and Footpath, &c, at High Street, 
F fawrance& Sons. : : ‘ y 16,382 ts Penydarren, for the Merthyr Tydfil Urban District Council. 
L H. & R. Roberts phos y 28 gs 4 9.210.334 6 0.< 0 Mr. T. F. HARVEY, Engineer. 
Cf Cox.. ; : ; ; f ‘ . 16,263 0 0 H. A S. Fraser, Cardiff . ; : : , £864, 570 
J. Grover & Son. ‘ : : ; | 16.237 0 0 D. Jones, Cwm Fargoed ‘ : : <2 Of4 aeRO 
Treasute & Son ; ; ; . ; ; 16,121 oar W. L. Meredith, Gloucester . F : . = 760 auomes 
J. Shillitoe & Son . ; : ; ; | 15.945 0 0 J. Williams, Merthyr . - : : : 5, sis fe 
LYNDHURBT. : Batchelor & Snowden, Cardiff . : : 2 OS 4a ae 
For Alterations to Drainage System at the Workhouse, Lynd- | Batnes, Chaplin & Co, Cardi Si © ss) 075) aes 
hurst Road, for the Guardians of the New Forest Union. | J: Preece, Hereford .  .  - 0. 0s ceER LY 
Mr. S. KELWAY POPE, Surveyor, 27 Portland Street, | E-H. PAGE, Cardiff (accepted) . . -  . 5823.23 
Southampton. | Engineer’s estimate . . . : -  pOlSIG 2 9 
Crook & Batten, Southampton . : : L105, 0150 | OXFORD. 
H. Holley, jun., Southampton : : . 147 1t 6 For Porter’s Lodge and Additions to Laundry Buildings at the 
H oe Poem ete : ‘ , , wEiIsOsEO., 0 Infectious Diseases Hospital, Cold Arbour, Oxford, for the 
. H. Neale, Southampton : , z ami 2QOr 08 Corporation. 
W. H. SAUNDERS & Co., Bournemouth (accepted) 112 0 0' J. WOOLDRIDGE, Oxford (accepted) . : . £688 14 0 


RADIATORS. 


Our Radiators are acknowledged to be the most Artistic, 

Efficient and Durable; the assortment is by far the largest ; 

our prices right for reliable goods. The immense stock 

carried at our London warehouse enables us to serve our 
patrons on the shortest possible notice. 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


NsiemiDiec-inaiec, AAMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 
143 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


THE “E.R. A.’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method. by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
— definition of detail. 


a For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 


Detroit Ornamental. 
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NEWPORT. 
For Construction of a 12-Inch Cast-iron Suction Main about 
2,658 Yards Long, together with all Branches, Mains, 
Valves and Appendages, the Sinking of Wells and the 
Driving of Adits, in Connection with the Newport Water- 
works, Carisbrooke, for the Corporation of Newport, Isle 
of Wight. Mr. BALDWIN LATHAM, Engineer, 13 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

al, Tilley & Sons, Walbrook 

J. H. Vickers, Limited, Nottingham 


«320,182 T2eL1 
15,000 0 0 


W. Hill & Co., Gosport : 13,404 0 O 
B, Cooke & Co , Battersea : : Li,tDS$ 0) 0 
H. Hit, Maidenhead (accepted) . " Fae Py fere ees fo) 


OLDBURY. 

For Construction of Precipitation Tanks, Buildings, Sludge- 
tanks, Filter-beds, Carriers, Drains, Roads and other 
Works in Connection with the Treatment and Disposal of 
Sewage at the Outfall, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. T. H. SHIPTON, Surveyor, 


H. Weldon, Birmingham : 18 

Cruwys & Hobrough, Gloucester ee 13 ; 
Currall, Lewis & Martin, Birmingham 6,511 9 II 
if Mackay, Smethwick . 6,464 12 4 
_Jones & Fitzmaurice Birmingham f : . 6,085 0 oO 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : ; ‘ . 16,073" °08 76 
iF Dallow, Dudley . 5550 0 O 
G. Trentham, Birmingham 53380 O O 
J. Biggs, Birmingham 3 J) §;20077O" 90 
H. HOLLoway, Wolverhampton (accepted) 4,990 (O80 


PUDSEY. 
For Erection of Block of Shop Property in Church Lane, 
Pudsey. Mr. C. S. NELSON, Architect, Sun Buildings, 
15 Park Row, Leeds. 


W. HUTTON, Fulneck, Pudsey (accefted ) .£,2,000 © Oo 


STAFFORD. 

For Construction of Sewage and Precipitation Tanks, Pumping 
Main, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. W. BLACKSHAW, 
Borough Engineer. 

Accepted Tenders. 


J. Biggs, Birmingham, precipitation tanks of 214500, 0 
J. Biggs, Birmingham, pumping main 15200 sO O 
E. Tempest, Stafford, reception tank 1,201 11 11 


5 £ 
= 


A 
‘aT 
VY 


TOTTENHAM 
For Temporary Isolation Block at the North-Eastern Fever 
Hospital, St. Ann’s Road, Tottenham, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C, HARSTON, Archie 
15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


G. E.:Tedd. >. . £874 0 0 
McCormick & Sons _ . 640 0 O 
Leslie & Co., Limited . : 628 0 Oo 
W. Johnson & Co., Limited E ‘ . 590 OMe 
C. Miskin . . 583 0-0 
W. SHURMUR, Upper ‘Clapton, E. (accepted ).- a* SAQELON G 


For Extension of the Hammersmith and West Kensington 
Synagogue, Brook Green, W. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

CHAMBERLEN BROS. (accepted ) : - £2,155) 01a 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


For Calverley Hill Drainage and Sanitary Work. Mr. PARNA- 
CoTT, F.S.I., Surveyor, 93 York Road, Westminster Bridge 
Road, 

G. MANSFIELD & SON (accefted ) -£3¢0 ‘0 [9 


WBITBY. 


For Alterations to New Offices (late Phoenix Rooms) in Church 
Street, Whitby, for the Whitby Union. Mr. EDWARD EH, 
SMALES, Architect, 5 Flowergate, Whitby. 


J. Gladstone, Stirling House, West Cliff . £768 o oO 

J. Kidd, Cliff Street. . , My jj Yorn he 

Coverdale & Longhorn, Pier Lane. : 651 18 o 

A. Palframan, Chubb Hill Road. ech . 649 10 0 

W Langdale & Son, Baxtergate. : : 549 0 O 

J. BRAIN, Silver Street (accepted ) : : - 539 10 oO 
WOKING. 


For the Building of Two Cottages, for Mr. William Russell. 
Mr. R. CLAMP, A.R.I.B.A, Architect, Woking. Quan- ’ 
tities supplied. 


J. E. Downes, Guildford : ; £750" Oho 
J. Whitburn, Woking . ‘ , : : +. (OOo. op 
Harris & Son, Woking : 7 ; 1 067) 90455 
Hull & Son, London : F ; E . :669: 5 0lo 
J. B. Engall, Woking . ; : ‘ : .. O85 (00m 
T. Millard, Woking .. . , . 6539 ae 
J. A. SIMS, Basingstoke (accepted) : : 629 1 abo 


7 


NE 


Fl 


CHIEF OFFICES 


eae 


Dock House, sie Stec. nee 


of. 


IS8el60.CharingCross Rt 
LONDON, W.C, 
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WALMER. 
For New Aisle and Vestry at St. Saviour’s Church, Walmer, 


Kent. Mr. THoMAs Dinwippy, Architect. 
G. H. Denne : : 64935 ~0;-0 
W. J. Adcock. SLs. O50 
J. J. WISE (accepted Ws. 639 0 Oo 


WORKSOP. 


For Engine-house at Kiveton Park Quarry, for the Kiveton 
Park Rural District Council. Mr. W. T. Brown, Sur- 
veyor, Sherwood Road, Worksop. 


Hett & Son, Worksop. EL ecO OIG 
J. Jenkinson, Wooda!l. 8, 2058080 
J. H. Barton, Anston . 1909 0 O 
Dawson & Son, Tickhill : ; eal 50m OO 
J. Jackson, Whitwell .. : ; : : VPLS Te) 
W. Kirkby, Anston : I25 0 0 


BRUSSELS EXHIBITION, 1897. 


INFORMATION has been received from the Foreign Office, 
through the Science and Art Department, respecting the 
International Exhibition to be held in Brussels in 1897. The 
King has chosen a Commission for the purpose of organising 
the Exhibition, and has appointed HR.H. the Comte de 
Flandre as honorary president of the Commission. H.R H. 
the Comtesse de Flandre is named honorary president of the 
section devoted to the Practical Instruction of Women, and 
H.R.H. the Princess Clementine as honorary president of the 
section of Industrial and Decorative Arts. The Exhibition 
will be arranged under the following sections :— 

I, Fine Arts. II. Social Economy. III. Hygiene, IV. 
Life-saving Apparatus. V. Industrial and Decorative Art 
VI. Lighting and Heating. VII. Electricity—Traction. VIII. 
Military Art. IX. Manufactures, Materials, Processes and 
Products. X. Sports. XI. Popular Games. XII. Agriculture 
and Horticulture. XIII. Practical Instruction and Work of 
Women. XIV. Commerce, Colonies. 


AT a meeting held in Dunoon Castle, the Burgh Commis- 
sioners agreed to accept the offer of Mr. James Watson, 
It is stated that the price is 14,540/ 


Glasgow, for a new pier. 


TTD 


ORN N 


EMBOSSED 


[ MA) OLI 


mentee 
Soa a IHS , FISORS* 


A, PRI NITED PAINTED, | 
CA MSACIEN CAUSTIC, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CONVALESCENT HOME FOR FIFTY BEDS, LLANfFAIRFECHAN, 
NORTH WALES. 


DUNBLANE CATHEDRAL, NB. 


CHATEAU AT FONTAINE-LE-HENRI, NEAR CiEN.—ELEVATION 
OF CENTRAL COMPARTMENT’. 


BY-LAWS IN LEEDS. 


THE builders of Leeds have often had cause to complain, says 
the Leeds Mercury, in consequence of the action of the Cor- 
poration sanitary committee in condemning structures which in 
plan had been approved by the building clauses committee 
The latter committee, it seems, have allowed builders to erect 
privies, whilst the sanitary committee, after the owners have 
gone to the expense of making this type of convenience, have 
in many instances condemned them, and ordered the owner to 
substitute water-closets. With a view to seeing if some uni- 
form principle could not be laid down which would obviate 
such trouble and expense in future, a conference was held on 
the 1cth inst at the Town Hall between representatives of the 
two Corporation committees. It was pointed out that prac- 
tically the only reason why some builders preferred to supply 
privies rather than water-closets was because they cost less. 
A strong feeling was expressed in favour of a by-law being 
passed prohibiting the erection in future of anything but water- 
closets. At the same time, it was resolved to approach the 
waterworks committee with the object, if possible, of inducing 
them to lower the water-rate charged to the owners of these 
places. Mr, Womersley (chairman of the sanitary committee) 
presided. 


AT the meeting of the Ossett Town Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the buildings committee, plans were passed for 
the erection of thirty-eight new dwelling- houses, some new 
factory premises, and a new street. The minutes of the general 
purposes committee included instructions to Messrs Holtom & 
Fox, architects, to proceed with the plans for the erection of 
the town hall, and also for the appointment of a town hall 
committee. 


O 


a 


N OLAZED, 


a & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 


kind of Wall and Floor Tiling, on application. 


Patterns can also be seen and partieulars 


obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed Agents, 
Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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ELECTRICAL. 


Mr. FRED A. DONNISON and Mr. Fred. Berlyn, who have 
been associated with Messrs. Roger Dawson, Limited, since 
the formation of this company, have started business on their 
own account as electrical engineers, under the style of Fred 
A. Donnison, Berlyn & Co. They inform us that during the 
building of their new extensive showrooms and premises they 
are occupying temporary offices at 8 Great Portland Street, W. 


THE gas and electricity supply committee of the Bradford 
Corporation will present an application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for power to borrow the sum of 40,000/, required 
for the extension of the electricity works. 

THE Edinburgh Architectural Association will to-morrow 
(Saturday) visit the electric lighting station, Dewar Place. 

THE Harrogate Town Council have accepted tenders, 
amounting to 3,100/., from Messrs. T. Rayner, G. Carrick, 
Terry and Stephenson for works in connection with the electric- 
lighting station on the sewage farm. 


VARIETIES. 


WE are requested to state that the arrangements are now 
complete for lighting in the evening the southern galleries of 
the South Kensington Museum on the west side of Exhibition 
Road, which contain the collections of machinery and naval 
models. These galleries will be open free to the public from 
February 17 on three evenings a week, Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, till Io P.M., in the same manner as the main 
building. 

AT a meeting of the special committee appointed by the 
Glasgow Town Council in regard to cross-river communication, 
a proposal was mooted for a bridge on the bascule principle, 
over the Clyde about a mile below Glasgow Bridge, the 
furthest down bridge over the river at present. 


THE convener of the committee appointed by the Glasgow 
Town Council in regard of cross-river communication has 
made a proposal to construct a bridge over the Clyde at, 
probably, North Street, the bridge to be on the “bascule” 
principle, to allow ships to pass up and down. 

THE Fraserburgh Harbour authorities have received 
sanction for a further loan of 30,000/. for the completion of 
the deepening of Balaclava Harbour, and also a sum of 


9,000/. to be expended on the work of strengthening Balaclava 
Breakwater. These loans, with the previous one received and 
surplus revenue on hand, bring up the Harbour Commis- 
sioners’ present improvement fund to 71,000/. This sum 
will complete, at a cost of 210,000/., the harbour improvement 
scheme inaugurated by the late Sir Alexander Anderson in 


1875. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Walsall and General Hospital, Walsall, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. MCFARLANE & WHITFIELD have been showing a 
safety valve, which they have invented for the prevention of 
explosions in kitchen boilers. Hitherto it has been the 
practice to attach the safety valves to the boilers either in the 
chimney or to some of the pipes in an out-of-the-way place, 
where they might become defective, but Messrs. McFarlane 
& Whitfield have hit the right idea by making the safety valve 
a most prominent feature in connection with the hot-water 
apparatus. It is as ever present and noticeable as the glow 
of the fire itself. Besides, it is automatic. They call it an in- 
verted safety valve. That is because the internal pressure forces 
the valve downwards instead of lifting it up, as in ordinary 
practice. The contrivance is a most simple one. A small pipe 
leads from the boiler to the front of the grate, and then the 
safety valve is attached. It is a spring valve, and its power of 
resistance can be adjusted to a nicety, allowing for complete 
variation of the’pressure of the water column in accordance 
with the height of the building. It can be used as an ordinary 
tap for drawing off water from the boiler by simply pressing 
on the top of the valve. That is a good feature, because every 
time the thing is resorted to as a mere tap will show that it is 
in working order. This drawing of water every day will 
prevent its becoming clogged by any deposit. Furthermore, 
the instrument being made of gun-metal, obviates corrosion, 
and its proximity to the fire renders its becoming choked by 
frost an impossibility. If the connection pipe froze at any time 
whilst there was no fire in the gate, they would naturally be 
thawed after the fire was relighted. 

AT the recent East End Industrial Exhibition, Glasgow, the 
exhibitors of patent safety windows for the purpose of enabling 


THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE, 


ENTITLED 


“THE CO 


i. Ploushins. 
2. Harrowing. 


RN | 


FIELD,” 


- Mowing. 


4. Cartins. 


5. The Products of the Corn Field. 


Length, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF COLOUR-WORK IN PERMANENT INK PHOTO, BY 
M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


This magnificent Illustration was presented to the Subscribers to “The Architect”? t& 
1886. A few Proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Fs. “We are not surprised to hear that there has been a great demand for the beautiful reproductions of the well-known frieze by M. Paul 
Albert Baudoin, entitled ‘ The Corn Field.’ The plates have been reproduced by subscription at half a guinea the set, and so great has been 
their success that a second edition is being issued.”—THE LADy’S PICTORIAL. 

“They are beautifully done in colours by the t ink phot isti i mely 
H@tarate etic oF Watt alot eee mh ds permanent ink photo process, and form a very artistic and pleasing set at the cme ely 

“The well-known frieze entitled ‘The Corn Field, which is a s i i i 

: ny Cor ; plendid example of colour-work in permanent ink photo, by M. Paul 

Albert Baudoin, is to be reproduced by subscription of half a guinea a set. They are exceedingly artistic, and would grace the walls of any 


h —THE GE 
ouse NTLEWOMAN. AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these Plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half a Guinea the Set, and are now 
ready for issuing. 


Pp. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, W.C. 


op” = =0—ilay be had framed in Solid Oak Frames with Mounts, at Three Guineas 
the set of Five Plates. 


MAKERS OF IRO 
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the outside to be cleaned from the inside arranged among 
themselves to have a special competition with the view of 
ascertaining as far as possible the order of merit of the various 
exhibits. ‘The desire of the patentees is to avoid the necessity 
of anyone going outside to clean the windows and thus 
prevent accident. The three following ‘gentlemen were asked 
to undertake the duties—namely, Mr. James Thomson, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. Aw. Gray, wright; and Mr. Thos, Whyte, 
wright. This practical committee made a most minute and 
exhaustive examination of all the exhibits, and gave their 
award as follows :—1st, Mr. John Mair, the “Sine Qua Non” 
patent opening window; 2nd, Mr. W. F. M‘Intosh, patent 
safety window; and 3rd, Enka Window Co., patent safety 
window. 

IN the Scottish steel trade there is no apparent sign of 
slackening. The demand continues good. All the works are 
fairly busy, and the tendency of prices is upwards. Angles are 
quoted 4/. 155. to 4/7, 17s. 6d., and plates 5/. to 52. 75. 62. 

THE manager of Dundee Gasworks has made a report to 
the gasworks committee in which he proposes to substitute 
three settings of coal retorts for three settings of oil retorts. 
This would give over 19 per cent. of an increase in carbonising 
power, besides leaving sufficient oil-retorts for enriching pur- 
poses. The scrubbing plant was very ineffective, ammonia 
getting away in large quantities in the gas, meaning a reduction 
in the illuminating power and the loss of a valuable by-product. 
He recommended the erection of another pump of a Tangye or 
Cameron type, so that they could have the flow of liquor for 
scrubbing purposes under perfect control. 

THE Harrogate Town Council at their meeting ordered 
tenders to be invited for painting wells, pump-rooms, public 
seats, and for 400 chairs and one dozen seats to be used in 
connection with band performances in summer. 

A CURIOSITY in ornamental stone, from Labrador, is now 
on view at 268 Strand (facing St. Clement Danes Church), 
It is similar to granite but of a much finer polish, and from 
whatever aspect it is seen it emits an unlimited variety of the 
most gorgeous colours, such as vivid peacock-blue, copper, 
delicate pink, &c. In the rays of the sun its iridescence is of 
unsurpassed splendour. It takes a higher polish than either 
serpentine or onyx, and for decorative and ornamental pur- 
poses it would be impossible to imagine a more effective sub- 
stance. The sole agents for Europe are Messrs. Sommerville 
& Co., 43 and 44 Temple Chambers, London, EC. . 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, the Improvement Trust 
of the Corporation were authorised to erect two tenements of 
shops and dwelling-houses on the south side of Bell Street and 
two tenements at the corner of High Street and Burrill Lane. 

AT the weekly meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild 
Court fourteen applications for warrants were made. Out of 
that number eight warrants were granted: to W. Bow & Co. 
for a smithy, &c., in Dundee Place; John A. Kerr, for the 
erection of three tenements in Stewart Terrace ; James M‘Caul, 
for the erection of a villa at West Coates ; David Mekie, for 
three tenements at Spring Gardens; David Heron, for four 
tenements at Carson Street ; James D. Sargent, for alterations. 
at 1 West Castle Road; J. Burton Blaikie, for alterations at 
38 Queen Street and 65 Frederick Street; and to A. W. 
Williamson, for alterations at 24 Nicolson Street. 


THE death is announced of Mr. David Joseph Davies, of 
Cardiff, a well-known and much respected builder and con- 
tractor, 


AT the meeting of the Paisley Dean of Guild Court, the 
following applications were granted:—The Burgh School 
Board, to erect a shed for infant scholars at Camphill School ; 
Messrs. Clark & Co, thread manufacturers, to put up a bobbin 
store at Linside ; Mr. W. M. Burnet, provision merchant, to 
make alterations on his property at 9 Well Street; Mr. Charles 
M‘Lean, builder, to erect three tenements of dwelling-houses 
of four storeys each in George Street and George Place; Mr. 
John Caldwell, coal merchant, to make alterations on his 
properties at 23 and 24 Canal Street ; Messrs. Doulton & Co, 
to construct a building to be used as workshops in connection 
with their works at Hawkhead Road; Mr. Thomas Caldwell, 
spirit merchant, to make additions to his house, Rockfield, 
Renfrew Road; Messrs. Stewart Pollock & Robert Pollock, 
engineers, to erect a cottage at East Lane, Williamsburgh ; 
Mr. Wm. M‘Connell, thread manufacturer, to make alterations 
on his house, Duntrune, Meikleriggs ; the directors of the 
Paisley Infirmary, to construct infirmary buildings and relative 
offices at Calside and Neilston Road; Mr. Charles Buchanan, 
builder, 12 Huntly Terrace, Glasgow, to erect fourteen tene- 
ments of dwelling-houses in Caledonia Street; Mrs. Agnes 
Mathieson or Paterson, to make certain alterations on her 
property at 6 Stock Street. 
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A LARGE cotton mill at Heaton Norris, Stockport, owned 
by Mr. Reuben Fildes, has been almost totally destroyed by 
fire. At Droylsden a similar conflagration has occurred, 
resulting in the destruction of the greater part of Messrs. 
W. M. Cristy & Sons’ extensive cotton mills. 

THE fine parish church at Doncaster has been seriously 
damaged by an explosion of gas. Men had been engaged in 
fixing a new meter. There was an escape of gas, a verger 
sought for it in the usual way, and the damage is estimated at 
2,coo/. 


THE directors of the Aberdeen Royal Infirmary have 
resolved to proceed with the erection of a Convalescent 
Home, ata cost of over 4,000/,, on a site at Hillhead, four 
miles from the infirmary. At the annual meeting it was 
stated in the report by the directors that satisfactory progress 
was being made with the new medical block, the construction 
of which was sanctioned by the managers at the last annual 
meeting. The accepted estimates for this block came to 
12,369/, 19s. 

Mr. DAVID GUILLAN, a retired joiner, has left between 
15,000/. and 16,coo/, to the Dundee Royal Infirmary. 

THE work of erecting the new pavilions on the Manston 
estate, Leeds, for the isolation and treatment of fever cases is 
to be delayed for some weeks. Recently the sanitary com- 
mittee decided that not only should tenders be asked for the 
whole of the work, but that tenders should be invited for sec- 
tions of the work. The committee are of opinion that letting 
the work in sections direct to those who are in a position to 
execute it themselves is a far more satisfactory method to 
adopt than letting the whole of the contract to one firm, which 
has to sub-let much of the work... This does not seem to have 
struck the hospital sub-committee, and hence a considerable 
delay is caused in having to readvertise for new tenders. 


SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


THE twenty-first course of lectures and demonstrations for 
sanitary officers willl be delivered on Mondays and Thursdays, 
at 8 P.M. :— 

February 17, Introductory Lecture, by Professor A. Wynter 
Blyth. February 20, “Sanitary Law: English, Scotch and 
Irish,” by Herbert Manley, M.A. February 24, “The Law 


Relating to the Supervision of Food Supply,” by Professor A. 
Wynter Blyth. February 27, “ Sanitary Laws and Regulations 
Governing the Metropolis,” by Professor A. Wynter Blyth. 

March 2, “ Nature of Nuisances, including Nuisances the 
Abatement of which is Difficult,” by Arthur Newsholme, M.D. 
March 5, “ Objects and Methods of Inspection,” by J. F. J. 
Sykes, D.Sc. March 9, “Trade Nuisances,” by Professor A, 
Bostock Hill. March 12, “Water Supply, Drinking Water, 
Pollution of Water,” by Professor W. H. Corfield. March 16, 
“‘ Infectious Diseases and Methods of Disinfection,” by Joseph 
Priestley, M.D. March 19, “ Diseases of Animals in Relation 
to Meat Supply; Characteristics of Vegetables, Fish, &c., 
unfit for Food,” by Alfred Hill, M.D. March 23, Ventilation, 
Warming and Lighting,” by Louis Parkes, M.D. March 26, 
“ Principles of Calculating Areas, Cubic Spaces, &c. ; Interpre- 
tation of Plans and Sections to Scale,” by J. Wallace Peggs. 
March 30, “Sanitary Building Construction,” by Professor 
T. Roger Smith. , 

April 9, “ Details of Plumbers’ Work,” by J. Wright Clarke. 
April 13, “Sanitary Appliances,” by George Reid, M.D. 
April 16, “House Drainage,” by W. C. Tyndale. April 20, 
“Sewerage and Sewage Disposal,” by Professor Henry 
Robinson. April 23, “Scavenging: Disposal of House 
Refuse,” by Charles Mason, 


ISLINGTON WORKHOUSES AND INFIRMARY. 


AT the last meeting of the Islington Guardians an official 
communication was read from the Local Government Board, 
urging the Guardians to proceed speedily with the provision of 
additional accommodation for both paupers and the sick poor, 
either by increasing the size of the present buildings in Islington, 


or by building on a site which the Guardians had acquired at — 


Bowes Park. The Board favoured the latter plan, but promised 
not to withhold its sanction to the former if the Guardians 
decided upon it. In the infirmary the number of patients 
exceed the certified number by 38 per cent. At St. John’s 
Road Workhouse, certified for 781 inmates, there were 886, and 
at Cornwallis Road, which is certified to accommodate 778, 
there were 826. The returns for the past twelve years showed. 
that the number of deaths in the infirmary had steadily 
increased. Last year no fewer than 570 deaths had occurred. 
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MARINE DRIVE, SCARBOROUGH. 


AT the last monthly meeting of the Scarborough Town 
Council, it was stated that the promoters of the Scarborough 
shore-to-shore tunnel wished to obtain the sanction of the 
Corporation to the tunnel being in the first instance constructed 
for foot passengers only, and to the works being commenced 
when a smaller amount of capital had been subscribed than 
that named in their Act. The matter had been referred to the 
Parliamentary Bills sub-committee. The public walks and 
pleasure-grounds committee having inspected Falsgrave Park, 
with a view of levelling a portion of the same, so that it may be 
used as a recreation-ground, had instructed the borough surveyor 
(Mr. Joseph Patch) to prepare plans and estimate. <A sub- 
committee had been appointed to confer with a sub-committee 
of the piers and harbour committee as to an amended plan of 
the preposed approach road to the new Marine Drive round 
the base of the Castle Hill. The special committee had 
received a letter from the Board of Trade pointing out that the 
plans of the Marine Drive and Sea Wall forwarded to them 
showed no means of access from the foreshore to the proposed 
drive, and stating that the Board were advised that there should 
be some means of access to and from the shore at low water, 
and to and from the sea when the tide was in, in four or five 
places along the sea wall, in order to provide for refuge or 
rescue in case of accident. It had accordingly been resolved 
to so far amend the plans, and also to advertise for a resident 
engineer to superintend the work. 


IRON-MAKING. 


AT a meeting in connection with the South Staffordshire 
Institute of Iron and Steel Works’ Managers, held at the 
Institute, Dudley, Mr. T. Turner (director of technical instruc- 
tion to the Staffordshire County Council), read a paper entitled 
“Technical Instruction and its Application to Ironmaking.” 
Mr. W. B. Rubery presided. Mr. Turner remarked that the 
recently-issued report of the committee of the British Iron 
Trade Association in reference to the question of foreign com- 
petition in the iron trade had once again brought before the 
notice of ironmasters of this country the question of technical 


instruction. The most notable fact in the history of the iron 
trade for the last fifteen years had been that while at the 
beginning of that period England had undoubted supremacy in 
the iron trade of the world, America had now become the 
premier iron-producing country, while Germany ran the United 
Kingdom pretty close for the third place; and, further, that 
while these two countries had thus enormously increased their 
output, the produce of our own country had diminished. In 
Germany and America more attention had been devoted to 
technical instruction in metallurgy and other cognate subjects 
than in any country in the world. It was, however, cheer- 
ing to hear, on the authority of Sir Philip Magnus and 
Mr. Sadler, at a recent conference held in London, that 
in the opinion of these experts, who had recently visited 
Germany, the British had during the past five years. made 
more progress in the provision of technical instruction than had 
even the Germans. At the same time it was pointed out that, 
while the opportunities the English workman now possessed 
were even superior to those within the reach of his brethren 
on the Continent, the provision for the education of the masters 
and foremen, who were to be the future leaders of the industry, 
were far more complete in Germany than with us. Apparently 
what was wanted in the iron trade was scientific and manual 
training for the men, together with the very highest technical 
instruction in metallurgical science for the masters and others 
who had to lead. He advocated the extension of the school 
age from thirteen to fourteen ; and having dealt with the ques- 
tion of the most suitable education for a boy who was to spend 
his life in an ironworks, observed that, as examiner in the 
manufacture of iron and steel to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute during the last few years, he had directed his attention 
to the fact that at present in some of the most important centres 
of the iron trade there were no classes being held in the techno- 
logical subject of iron and steel manufacture. Probably this was 
due to the withdrawal of the grants on examination results 
which were previously given by this institution. It might, 
however, be fairly claimed that during the last five years a 
revolution had taken place in the technical instruction of this 
country, and that the workman had placed within his reach 
such opportunities of self-improvement as were never dreamed 
of by his ferefathers, while the chief difficulty now was to get 
the working men to realise the importance of such instruction, 
and to take full advantage of the opportunities offered. Having 
referred at length to the education of the masters and others 
who had to lead the workmen of the future, Mr. Turner remarked 
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that, curiously enough, throughout the whole of the country, so 
far as he was aware, there was no tniversity college with a 
properly endowed metallurgical chair and a_ thoroughly 
equipped metallurgical laboratory. If metallurgy was thus 
neglected, iron and steel manufacture and other branches of 
the subject were even in a worse condition. Until metallurgical 
teaching was placed on the same basis as, say, that of 
chemistry and physics, with an independent professor, having a 
seat upon the Board. of Studies, with properly equipped 
laboratories and with efficient apparatus, comparatively little 
progress could be anticipated in the university colleges of the 
United Kingdom, which, from a _ metallurgical point of 
view, had, he contended, during the last fifteen years been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. He ventured 
to suggest to some of the ironmasters who were interested in 
the progress of education, and who had funds at their 
disposal, that the foundation of a chair for the teaching of 
iron and steel manufacture and similar subjects in one of the 
centres of the iron trade would be of the greatest possible 
value to the district, and probably also to the country at large. 
Fortunately during the last few years, owing chiefly to the 
money placed in the hands of local authorities by the Act of 
1890, the technical schools of the country were taking up the 
work which the university colleges had neglected. He ven- 
tured to submit that what he had stated fully bore out the view 
that in the United Kingdom we at present were, or at all 
events soon should be, in as good a position to educate our 
working men in metallurgical subjects as were our competitors, 
but that the provision for the education of our masters was at 
present inadequate. The interesting question to be solved 
during the next few years was as to whether that which was 
required should be supplied by university colleges, to whose 
province it more strictly belonged, or by the technical schools 
which were springing up all over the country. 

A discussion followed. 

Mr. McMillan argued that the spread of technical education 
in metallurgy was, to a great extent, hindered by the want of 
sympathy in the work on the part of educationists, manufac- 
turers and capitalists. It was necessary, he said, to combat the 
impression that a trade could be taught in a technical school. 
It was also a mistake to suppose that the practical man was the 
best teacher ; they wanted teachers who could combine prac- 


tical experience with theoretical knowledge. Birmingham was 
one of the greatest metal-working centres in the country, and 
he thought it should possess a metallurgical school of the 
highest type. It was true metallurgical subjects were taught at 
the new Technical School at Birmingham, but at that institu- 
tion they had up to the present been unable to give instruction 
to day-students, as well as conduct evening classes. Hedid — 
not, however, think that the difficulty was insuperable. He 
also mentioned that there was an endowed metallurgical chair 
at King’s College, London, and a metallurgical research scholar- 
ship in connection with Mason College, Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS. 


THE members of the Manchester Association of Engineers 
held their fortieth anniversary dinner on February 8 at the 
Grand Hotel. 

Mr. Frank Hazelton, the secretary, read the annual report, 
which showed that the Association continues to occupy a strong 
position numerically and financially. The total number of 
members of all classes on the roll is 368, as compared with 3€0 
twelve months ago. There is at present standing to the credit 
of the Association, after paying all accounts, a balance of no 
less than 3,645/. 155. Id., or 176/. 11s. 7d. more than at the end 
of last year. It is proposed to increase the weekly allowance 
to superannuated members from 7s. to 8s. 6d per week. 
Details were also given in the report of the meetings and 
excursions held during the year. } 

Mr. E, Windsor Richards, president of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, gave the toast of the evening, “ Pros- 
perity to the Manchester Association of Engineers.” It had 
been the fashion for some time, he said, to decry our own 
industries. It was usual to say that our right hand had ~ 
lost its cunning, that in technical education we were 
behind cur continental neighbours, who were taking the 
trade from us, and that England would soon be left high and 
dry amongst the nations of the earth. Some gentlemen who 
lately went out to Germany and Belgium and had a run 
through some of the works there had come to the conclusion 
that we were not’so fit to manage our business as our friends 
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Well, many of them would remember the 
the Iron and Steel Institute to 
Belgium, where they were hospitably entertained and had an 
opportunity of inspecting the principal works. He felt bound 
to say that they found the works exceedingly well and care- 
fully managed, but that they were better managed than English 
works he was not prepared for a single instant to admit. No 
doubt our friends on the Continent had taken away a great 
deal of our trade, but that was not because we were less skilful 
than they, but because of their large tariffs, which prevented us 
sending our manufactures into their countries, while they could 
send their manufactures into our country without paying any 
tariff whatever. Let the foreigners withdraw their tariffs, and 
they would soon find that we were able to hold our own with 
them. He congratulated the Manchester Association on its 
prosperity, and expressed a hope that it might continue to 
flourish. : : ; 

The president, Mr. Nasmitb, said he felt it an honour to be 
the president of an Association which might be considered to 
represent the democracy of the profession, while the larger 
associations, with their headquarters in London, represented 
the aristocracy of the profession. He did not know, on the 
whole, that such associations as theirs did not do quite as useful 
a work as some of the larger associations of which some of 
them were proud to be members. He considered that they did 
an important work, if only by bringing into contact with each 
other for mutual benefit the men who were engaged in doing 
the drudgery work of the profession—the men who worked 
silently in the drawing office or in the noisier works, but on 
whose efforts to a large extent depended the excellence of those 
products which had given England its great name. Such men, 
plodding along year in, year out, must at times feel discouraged 
by the lack of public recognition of their efforts. He ventured 
to put in a plea on their behalf. It was the daily duty done by 
such men, the many littles making the “ muckle,” which in the 


on the Continent. 
visit paid by members of 


tration of the extent to which Germany is trying to keep its 
own trade to its own people. His firm had executed an order 
for machinery for a firm in Germany, and when more machinery 
of the same kind was required his firm was asked to name a 
price. They did so, but were told the price would not do. 
Thereupon, anxious to secure the order, they wrote stating a 
price which included practically nothing for carriage or duty. 
They got the reply that it was a very liberal concession, but 
that it did not meet the difficulty ; the Germans did not care to 
encourage firms that had work done in England. And toshow 
that this was not mere sentiment, the German firm mentioned 
that they recently lost a good customer because it was found 
that they were using machinery that had been made in England. 
And so, added Mr. Platt, the order was executed by a German 
firm, who very likely copied his firm’s machinery. 

Mr. T. Daniels gave “The Trade of the District.” 

Mr. Elijah Helm, secretary of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, who replied, referred to the murmurs sometimes 
heard from cotton-spinners and manufacturers when they 
observed the large and rapidly-growing exports of textile 
machinery from this country. He said he did not think that 
these murmurs were anything more than the expression of a 
momentary misgiving. Lancashire men were too far-seeing to 
think seriously of preventing or hindering the export of 
machinery, however they might deplore the artificial conditions 
under which it was worked in other countries. It was not 
always so. There were still in existence at the Chamber of 
Commerce the minutes of a vigorous society established in 
Manchester in 1799 which carried on prosecutions against 
offenders under the then existing laws, punishing by severe 
penalties of fine and imprisonment all who sent machinery out 
of the country or engaged British artificers to transfer their 
services to foreign manufacturers. Happily it was now under- 
stood that one of the most important causes of the high 
efficiency and the success of home manufactures was the 
existence in this nation of an energetic, alert and progressive 


long run, in the words of the charter of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 


_ thereby to advance the 


Oscar Hall and Mr. James Platt replied. 


an incident which had come within his own experience in illus- 
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utilised the works of nature for the convenience of 
man. From the point of view of what it did in the bringing 
of such men together and aiding those of them who by stress 
of circumstances had fallen into penury, the Association was 
doing much to advance the prosperity of the profession, and 
prosperity of the country generally. 

Mr. W. H. Hunter proposed “ Our Guests,” for whom Mr. 
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engineering industry. This, however, 
supremacy if, by hindering the unrestrained outward flow 
we should encourage and even help to perfect rival 
engineering establishments abroad. Free trade in its widest 
sense, and the maintenance of the highest degree of personal 
efficiency on the part of all engaged in our manufactures of 
every kind, were the guarantees of their permanence, next to, 
perhaps quite as much as, our possession of an abundance of 
the primary instruments of production, coal and iron, 


could not maintain its 
of 
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WELSHPOOL INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 


THE following is the assessors’ report by Messrs. Woodhouse 
& Willoughby, of Manchester, on the twenty-five designs for 
the proposed County Intermediate Schools, Welshpool :— 

In accordance with your instructions we have made a most 
careful and exhaustive examination of the many excellent 
schemes submitted in competition for the above, and herewith 
beg leave to submit you our assessment of same. 

In the first place, we feel called upon to emphasise the 
pleasing fact that both for number and general merit the 
schemes submitted are very exceptional for a structure of this 
size. Many admirable and carefully thought-out designs having 
been sent in, the difficulty of arriving at an equitable decision 
was considerably increased. 

Each member of our firm has given every scheme submitted 
the most careful perusal and investigation, and, as a joint result 
of our deliberations, we have no hesitation in awarding the 
set of drawings signed “Frank H. Shayler” the honourable 
position of “ first” place. This scheme is a very meritorious 
one and admirably adapted to the purposes of the proposed 
structure as set forth in the advertised conditions of competition, 
school curriculum, &c, of which one of the most important has 
been carefully borne in mind, viz. ‘ the cost.” 

The position of “second” place has been distinctly earned 
by the set of drawings submitted under motto “D” (red 
mounts). We believe also the alternative set marked “ Key- 
stone” is by the same author, each being skilfully planned and 
artistically treated. The position of “third” place we felt was 
merited by the carefully thought-out scheme under motto 
“‘ Substantial, Convenient and Light.” : This is conceived on 
very economical lines, and would readily admit of the future 
extensions being added without interfering with the existing 
structure. Great care also has been exercised to secure ample 
light to the rooms, &c., generally. Two other designs especially 
merit recognition on account of the ability displayed by their 
authors. ‘hese are signed “ Education” and “ Fredk. B. Bond, 
Bristol,” 

The limited expenditure at command precludes each of 
these admirable schemes being entertained on account of their 
cost, otherwise we should have felt warranted in giving them a 
place in our assessment. In concluding our report—should 
the governors decide to adopt for execution the scheme placed 
“first” by us on their behalf—we can affirm that, without 
doubt, they will obtain the best design submitted, and one that 
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will embody most fully, taken as a whole, the accommodation 
and scholastic fitness they are seeking. 

Mr. Frank H. Shayler, architect, Welshpool and Oswestry, 
is the winner of the 20 guineas premium; Mr. H. Teather, 
architect, 65 Alexandra Road, Cardiff, takes second place ; and 
Mr. Charles Heathcote, architect, 6 Princess Street, Man- 
chester, third place. There were twenty-five competitors. 


AMERICAN BUILDINGS. 


A LECTURE was delivered on the 4th inst. on “American 


Architecture and Architects,” by Mr. John B. Gass, before the 
Manchester Society of Architects. In his opening remarks the 
lecturer referred to the wonderful progress made by the United 
States during the last. decade. The sources of American 
architecture are composite, but in its growth is representative 
of the people. It has passed through many phases to its latest 
and best period of to-day. The necessity for architectural 
training has been fully recognised, and is now well provided 
for. Mr. Gass met nearly all the leading architects of the 
East, and described some of their characteristics and work. 
At Columbia College, New York, Professor Ware had had an 
influence far reaching for good, with high ideals and a belief 
in the generous discipline of the proper study of architecture. 
In R. M. Hunt the effects of the training in the French 
schools are very apparent ; he opened an atelier in New York 
on the French system, and many of the older men of to-day 
worked with him. He designed many notable buildings, the 
W. K. Vanderbilt house in French transitional being one of 
his best-known works. The greatest American architect of the 
century was H. H. Richardson, of Boston, whose offices were 
about two miles out of the city, and with surroundings more 
like the studio of an artist than of the nineteenth century 
architect. From the Provencal Romanesque he developed 
almost a modern architectural style, and impressed his 
individuality on everything he did. Trinity Church, Boston, 
one of the finest of modern churches, shows a vigorous 
simplicity and a power of disposition of masses. Many of his 
other designs were referred to, and his great influence shown 
on modern American architecture. 

The lecture was illustrated by a number of drawings and 
photographs of works designed by Hunt and Richardson, and 
kindly lent by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
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MENRSUPPLEMENT #. 25 


OPENING OF THE NEW CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, 
WESTHAM, WEYMOUTH. 
THE Bishop of Salisbury attended at Weymouth on Saturday, 
February 1, for the purpose of opening the new church at 
Westham, Weymouth. 

The scheme for the building of a new church had been in 
view for a considerable time, but it was not until 1893 that 
practical effect was given to it, when it was determined to have 
a limited competition for plans. Four architects of well known 
reputation were invited to compete, with Mr. William White, 
F,S.A., as assessor. 

Three sets of plans were sent in, and those of Mr. Geo. H. 
Fellowes Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., of 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S W., were selected by the assessor and committee as 
being most suitable and as best complying with the conditions 
required. Tenders were invited for the church in sections and 
for the complete building. 

The tender submitted by Mr. W. H. Gooding, builder, of 
Exeter, was found to be the lowest, and after careful considera- 
tion the work was placed in his hands. This was early in 1894, 
and the foundation-stone was laid by the Countess Hoyos on 
May 9g following. 

Unfortunately, all the difficulties which the committee had 
met with were not at an end, and it soon became evident that 
the work would not be completed by the time specified and 
contracted for. Later, owing to serious difficulties with the 
builder, the work was temporarily stopped, but other arrange- 
ments were made by the architect and committee for carrying 
forward the work with as much expedition as possible. Mr. 
Fellowes Prynne, the architect, offered to undertake the com- 
pletion of the work with the assistance of Mr. C. Foad, the 
then clerk of works. 

The portion of the church now completed consists of the 
chancel, vestries, organ-chamber, two bays of the nave and 
north aisle, and south transept, besides the permanent founda- 
tion for the complete church previously mentioned. The floor 
already occupies the space of a third bay at the west end, but 
the addition of this bay is otherwise of a temporary character. 
The only other temporary work that shows as such is the 
blocking up of the arches between the chancel and transept 

leading into the chapel. 

The style of the church is a free treatment of fifteenth- 
‘century or Perpendicular work. The plan is simple and 
convenient in form, and consists of a nave 82 feet in length 
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and 24 feet in width, 54 feet of the total length being included 
in the portion now carried out. The chancel is 35 feet 
9 inches in length by 22 feet 6 inches in width. On the 
north side of the nave there is a 12-feet aisle, good-sized 
vestries and organ-chamber being placed on the north side of 
the chancel. On the south side of the nave a double transept 
is thrown out, occupying two bays of the nave, the remaining 
three bays having an aisle similar to that to the north. On 
the south side of the chancel is placed an apsidal-ended 
chapel, with a small aisle for an harmonium, The south 
transept forms, as it were, a nave to the chapel. Convenient 
entrances are placed at the west end of the nave, south 
transept, and at the east of the north aisle, 

Four steps lead from nave to chancel, two from the chancel 
to sanctuary, and three white marble steps to the high altar. 

The heating is on the high-pressure small-bore system, 
and the work has been well carried out by Messrs. Longbottom, 
of Leeds. 

The church is built of Portland stone, with dressings and 
window tracery in Doulting stone, and the roof is tiled with 
Broseley tiles. The cost up to the present has been between 
4,00c7, and 5,c00/7. 


AYR BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


At Ayr Sheriff Court on the 6th inst., before Sheriff Orr 
Paterson, the Police Commissioners of Ayr applied to have the 
regulations for building new double cottages and villas modified 
in respect to the provisions of the Act of 1892, which requires 
the partition walls in such houses to be carried up through and 
12 inches beyond the level of the roof, and which requires walls 
having “‘ vents” to be 27 inches in thickness throughout. After 
hearing the evidence of Mr. John Eaglesham, burgh surveyor, 
Ayr, and Mr. James Maclachlan, builder, Ayr, Sheriff Orr 
Paterson said that while reserving his judgment he might 
indicate that he was not disposed to interfere with the rule that 
requires partition walls to be carried up through the roof in 
consideration of the protection such a practice afforded against 
the spread of fire, but that there did not seem so much objec- 
tion to modifying the rule that requires walls with “ vents” to 
be 27 inches thick throughout, and he would be inclined to 
require that they should be of such thickness only in the 
neighbourhood of the “ vents” or flues. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN EDINBURGH. 


THE following is the report of the sub-committee appointed by 
the Glasgow Corporation to visit and inspect the electric-light 
arrangements in Edinburgh. They say the electric-light sta- 
tion is a substantial and commodious structure, and sufficient 
ground is still available for an extension of the machinery 
should such at any time be necessary at that station. In the 
premises there is both a high and low-tension installation, 
which, owing to the great demand for the light, will, in the 
course of a few months, be doubled. The machinery is of the 
best type, with the latest improvements for economising fuel, &c. 

There are 247 lamps erected in the streets of the city and 
an additional 194 are in course of erection, which will make a 
total of 441, as against 112 in Glasgow. Of the above 247 
lamps, 32 run at 15, 61 at 12}, and 154 at Io amperes. » All the 
Jamps in Glasgow run at Io amperes. The electric-lighting 
committee of Edinburgh charge the street-lighting committee 
the sum of 20/. per lamp, and within a few months it is expected 
that the charge will be reduced to 18/. per lamp, which charge 
includes the capital expenditure defrayed by the electric-lighting 
committee in providing the pillars and globes and the appli- 
ances for the light. In Glasgow the charge is 26/. per lamp 
and the pillars and globes are supplied by the watching and 
lighting committee. The distance between the lamps in Princes 
Street, which is lighted only on one side, is stated to be 45 yards, 
and in the other streets of the city the distance is about 65 yards, 
crossing the streets from lamp to lamp. The general average 
of the distance apart of the lamps in Glasgow is somewhat less 
than that of the streets in Edinburgh, excepting Princes Street. 
The pillars in Edinburgh are 30 feet in height and the height 
from the pavement to the centre of the light is 23 feet. In 
Glasgow the height of the pillar to the light is 19 feet. 

The globes of the lamps in Edinburgh are almost round, 
and are made of electric opaline glass, and hang from an iron 
bracket projecting from the pillar into the street, a distance of 
3 feet or thereby. As the globes are made in one piece and 
suspended from the top, there is no obstruction to the light, 
which is thus effectively diffused over the streets and pave- 
ments. 

The sub-committee further report, as the result of their 
inspection, that they found that the street lighting of Edinburgh 
is much better than the street lighting in Glasgow, and that 
that result has been obtained by a more judicious employment 
of the light, and they recommend that the matter be remitted 


Art Plates Advertised as out of Print, 


back to them to consider and report as to what measures are 
necessary to improve the present system of the electric lighting 
of the streets of the city, with power to confer with the electric- 
lighting committee of the Corporation. They also strongly 
recommend that the electric-lighting committee of the Corpora- 
tion appoint some of their members to co-operate with this. 
sub-committee in further investigation. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially Sor this Journal by 


Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
trom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


1923. Hugh Thomson, for “Improvements in syphon 
cisterns for flushing water-closets and the like.” 

1949. Lewis Miller Rumsey, for “ Water-closet bowls.” 

1961. William Maw Trousdale, for “Improvements in or 
connected with movable window panels for carriage doors and 
other similar purposes,” 

1990. Henry Hutchinson and John William Green, for 
“‘ Improvements in sliding windows.” 


2015. Samuel Stevens Helyer, for “Improvements in and — 
connected with water-closets, slop-sinks and the like” 


2092. Charles Dummer, for “An improved water-tight 
joint.” 

2109. George Inman, for ‘‘ Improved means for fastening 
doors, windows and the like.” 

2110, James Coffin, for “ Improvements in door springs.” 

2157. William Thomson, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to window-sashes.” 

2218. Albert Ernest Saunders and Elizabeth Mary 
Saunders, for “A new or improved article for decorative 
purposes.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs, RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Seven Copies “ Louis XIV. and Moliére,” by J. L. Gérome, price Three Shillings each. 
Five Copies “A New Year's Day in the Olden Time,” by Herserr Ramron and 
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NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


a 


[Extract from a lecture on Architects Libraries by Professor 
T. Roger Smith, F.RIB.A., at University College, October io, 
1893. . 

oS ane let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sidnal journals. In the course of yeats-all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Zhe Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
back numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 
* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. . 
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CONTRACTS OPEN, 


_ ABERGAVENNY.-March 4.—For Building School. Mr, 
E. A, Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 
ALNWICK.—Feb. 26 —For Building Two Villas. Mr. W, 


R, Hindmarsh, Architect, 22 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, 

' ANERLEY,—Feb. 29.—For Rebuilding Portion of Boundary- 
wall and Other Works. Messrs. Hennell & Son, 8 Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

BacuP.—For Building Offices for the Rossendale Union 
Gas Company. Messrs, Smith & Cross, Architects, Town Hall 
Chambers, Rochdale. 

BARMOUTH.—Feb. 25.—For Completion of Waterworks, 
Mr Thos. Blackburn, C.E., Barmouth. 

BARNARD CASTLE.—March 4.—For Strengthening Bridges. 
Mr, W. Stead, High Street, Northallerton, . 

BARRY Dock,—Feb. 28.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. W. E. R. Allen, Deputy Clerk, County Offices, Westgate, 
Cardiff. 

BERKHAMSTED,—For Building Mill-room and Engine- 
house. Mr. C, H, Rew, High Street, Berkhamsted. 


BERMONDSEY.—Feb. 29,—For Supply of. Materials for One + 


Year. . Mr. Frederick Ryall, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
BIRMINGHAM,—March 4.—For Construction of 13} Miles 
of Aqueduct. Mr. James Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 
BIsHOP’s WALTHAM.—Feb. 29,—For Building School. 
Mr. F. Clark, Clerk to the School Board, Bishop’s Waltham. 
BOURNEMOUTH,—Feb, 25.—For Supplying and Laying 
Stoneware, Concrete and Iron Sewers.. Mr. F. W. Laceyy. 
A.M.I.C.E., Municipal Offices, Bournemouth. 
BRAINTREE.—For Building Post Office, 
Bartram, Braintree. 
BRIDPORT,—Feb, 26.—For Building Casual Wards at the 
Workhouse. Mr. J. J. Roper, Clerk to the Guardians, 


Mr. Thorpe 


_ Bridport. 
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175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 


in payment. 


One Copy Weekly, Post. Free, for a Year, 19s. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders to -be made payable to 
GILBERT WOOD & CO,, 


Delt t Tate CO Ot Oot Cee Caer ht he eee Sect eee Ske eee 


ene nar ianipHecmarprnnag += 9 = mss wa wanna ace yaeun avs ceebecneseceyias Ouyeapsntannes opacneaneayasee ” 


; Six Months, 10s. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


~ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BRIGHTON.—March 6—For Two Spires to Memorial 
Gateway at Cemetery. Messrs. Loader & Long, Architects, 
54 Old Steine, Brighton. 

BURNLEY.—For Constructing Chimney, 80 Yards High. 
Borough Surveyor, Burnley. 

Bury.—Feb. 24.—For Alterations to Destructor Buildings, 
Mr, J. Cartwright, Borough Engineer. 

CAIRO.—May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum 
and Khedivial Library, Service Administratif, Ministry of 
‘Public Works, Cairo. 

CASTLEFORD —March 9.—For Building Police Station, 
&c. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 

CHASE TowNn.—March 3.—For Alterations to Schools. 
Mr. D. C. Marks, Architect, Lichfield, 

CHESTER.—March 9—For Building Bakery, Store-rooms, 
“tables, &c. Mr. W. Williams, 51 St. James Street, Chester. 

City oF LoNDON,—Feb, 25.—For Paving with Australian 
Ward Wood a Portion of Upper Thames Street. Mr. H. 
Montague Bates, Guildhall. 


CROMER.—Feb. 24.—For the Supply of 2,000 Tons Broken 
Granite and 2,000 Tons Granite Kerb, Mr, A. F. Scott, Church 
Street, Cromer. 

DALTON-IN-FURNESS.— Feb. 26.— For Building Police 
Station, Messrs. J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Ulverston. 

DARTFORD, — Feb. 26. — For Erecting Three Public 
‘Urinals, Retaining Wall, &c. Mr. W. Harston, High Street, 
Dartford. 

DiINAS PowIs.—Feb. 29.—For Rebuilding Chapel. Mr. 
John Howells, Dinas Powis. 

EAST FINCHLEY.—Feb. 24.—For Building Roman Catholic 
Chapel at St. Pancras Cemetery. Messrs Segrave, Browitt & 
Taylor, Architects, 116 and 117 Holborn, E.C. 

FENTON.-—Feb. 25.—For Building Board School. Meésrs. 
R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Howard Place, Hanley. 

FILEY.—Feb. 24.—For Construction of Shelter on the 
Foreshore. Mr, R. M. Robson, Architect, 21 Belle Vue Street, 
Filey. 

FINCHLEY.—Feb. 24.—For Making-up of a Portion of 
Woodside Park Road. Mr. C. Roberts, Bibbsworth House, 
Church End, Finchley, N. 

GLOUCESTER.—March 19.—For Building Engine and 
Boiler Houses, Foundations for Engines and Boilers, Chimney 


THE SUNBURY 


Shaft, Dwelling-house, &c. 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 


GORLESTON.—Feb. 28.—For Building Wards and Altera- 
tions to Hospital Mr. H. Dudley Arnott, Architect, High 
Street, Gorleston. 


GREENOCK.—March 3.—For Building Post Office. The 
Clerk of Works, General Post Office, Giasgow. 


GRIMETHORPE.— March 6.—For Building Sixteen Cottages. 
Mr. John Robinson, Wombwell, Yorks. 


CUILDFORD.—Feb. 29.—For Constructing Wrought-iron 
External Staircase and Balcony at the Workhouse. Messrs. 
Peak & Lunn, Architects, 36 High Street, Guildford. 


HALIFAX.—March 7,—For Building Weaving Shed, Ware- 
house, &c., West Vale Mills. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfali & 
Son, Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax, 

HARRINGTON.—Feb. 29.—For Building Lock-up, Mr. 
Geo. Dale Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 

HENDON.—Feb. 24—For Supply of Materials for One 
Year. Mr. S. S. Grimley, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HOLBORN.—Feb. 24 —For Execution of Drainage Works 
in Fulwood’s Rents. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, C.E, 3 Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— Feb. 26.— For 
Waiting-rooms, The Borough Surveyor, Huddersfield. 


Mr. William Fox, Engineer, 5 


ISLINGTON.—Feb. 27.—For the Supply of Materials and - 


Execution of Works for One Year. 
Hall, Upper Street, N. 

JARROW.—Feb. 28.—For Waiting-Room at Primrose Hill 
Hospital. Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surveyor. 

KENSINGTON.— March 26.—For Execution of Works and 
Supply of Materials for One Year. Mr. William Charles 
Leete, Town Hall, Kensington. 

LAMBETH.—March 25.—For Supply of Materials for One 
Year. Mr. J. P. Norrington, A.M.I.C.E., Vestry Hall, Ken- 
nington Green, S.E. 

LANCHESTER.—F eb, 26.—For Building Pavilions at Work- 
house.. Mr. Wm. Rounthwaite, Architect, 13 Mosley Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

LEEDS.—For Extension of Electric-light Station. Messrs. 
Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford, 
Yorks, 


Mr. W. F. Dewey, Vestry 


Building Tramway 


WALL DECORATION. 


¥i5 | = 
“ Lincrusta- Walton, London.” Telephone No. 3769. 


SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 
ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


FREDERIGK WALTON & CO., LTD., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams— 


THERE IS Auk 
_ BES™ 

IN EVERYTHING. | 
SKYLIGHTS, «9)7Nte meer as 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. . 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. | “hots oc tran 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MANCHESTER.—March 3 —For Construction of Outfall and 
the Laying of about 4,002 Yards of Sewers, with Manholes, 
Lampholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 88 Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 

NELSON —For Mason and Joinerwork in Restoration of 
Church. Mr. Smith Whitehead, Architect, Nelson, Lancs. 

NEw BARNET.—March 4—For Constructing New Floors, 
Movable Partitions, Fences and Boundary Walls, and Drain- 
ing and Tar-paving Playgrounds, Mr. J. White, 35 High 
Street, Barnet. 

NEWCASTLE, Co. Down.—March 3—For Building Hotel. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast. 


Newouay.—March 28.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance, 
PONTYGWAITH.—Feb. 26 —For Building Chapel. Mr. W. 


Williams, Pontygwaith. 
PoRT TALBOT.—Feb. 26.—For Corrugated Iron Hospital, 
Mr. D. E. Jones, Clerk, Port Talbot. 

PoRTRAN#.—March 15.—For Building Asylum. 

Ashlin, Architect, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
PrescoT.—March 5.—For Building Infirmary. Mr. James 

Gandy, Architect, Masonic Buildings, Hall Street, St. Helens, 

Lancashire. 


&e, 
Mr. G. C. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY.—March 14—For Construction of 
Maryborough Waterworks, Mountmellick Union. Mr. H. V. 
White, County Surveyor. 

RADNOR.—March 4—For Construction of 133 Miles of 


Aqueduct. Mr. Jas. Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 

SHOEBURYNESS.—Feb. 25—Ffor the Construction of an 
Engine-house, Tower and Tank. Mr. Jas. Mansergh, 5 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

SPILSBY.—Feb. 29.—For Supply of 6,500 Tons of Broken 
Granite and 8,000 Tons of Broken Slag. Mr. Geo. Walker, 
Spilsby. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—March 9 —For Building Board School. 
Mr. John H. Blizard, Architect, Lansdowne House, Castle 
Lane, Southampton. 

STOCKSTEAD.— For Building School Chapel. Rev, PA. 
Bactings, Rose.Cottage, Old Street, Newchurch, Lancashire. 

STOKENCHURCH —Feb, 24.—For the Erection ofa Primitive 


STOKE NEWINGTON.—March 7.—For Forming, Kerbing, 
Channelling, Pitching and Macadamising Campfort Road. 
Mr. S. E. Burgess, Vestry Hall Office, Church Street, Stoke 
Newington. 


ST, PANCRAS.—March 2 —For Execution of Works and 
Supply of Materia's for One Year. Mr. William Nisbet Blair, 
C.E , Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 

St. STEPHEN’S-IN- BRAMWELL, — March 2 —For New: 
Water-wheels and China Stone Grinding Mills, and all Neces- 
sary Machinery Mr. Jacob Olver, Trevear, St. Stephens, 
Grampound Road, Cornwall. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Feb. 28.—For Making-up and Paving 
with Concrete Flags various Streets. Mr. W. Holmes, 
A.M.I.C.E , Town Hall, Walthamstow. 


WEST HAM.—Feb. 25.—For Supply of Materials. Mr. 
F, E, Hilleary, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 
WINCHMCRE HILL—Feb.. 21—For Construction of 


Roadway and Laying Tar Paving at Northern Fever Hospital. 
Messrs. Pennington & Son, Hastings House, Norfolk 
Street, W.C. 

WINCHMORE HILL.—Feb. '21.—For Alterations of Tem- 
porary Ward at Northern Fever Hospital. Messrs. Pennington. 
& Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


TENDERS. 


CARDIPF. 
For Erection of the First Section of the Cardiff Synagogue, 
Cathedral Road, Cardiff. Mr. DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect, 
17 and 18 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. JAMES & MORGAN, Cardiff. 
W, LISS AMAN, jJun., Cardiff (accepted) 
HANDSW ORTH. 
For Enlargement of Birchfield Road Board Schools. 
MOORHOUSE (accepted ) : , + £3j000%.0" O 
, LONDON. 
For Mission Hall, &c., Bromehead Street, Commercial nge Es 
(in Connection with St. Thomas’s Vicarage, Stepney). 


- £5,164. 0 0 


Methodist Church. Mr. S. Barney, Wycombe Road, Stoken- 


church. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, ‘with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 
BPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon Seteneoe or stamped directed 
en 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 ea cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., °*“cospos; Wc 


5 
lans Copied, ag A pees Y reduced, © Coloured. 
Telegrams, “ OLDACRES. LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing payers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Con inuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


GEORGE PEARSON, Architect, 32 ee: Pavement, oi C. 


J: Lidstone & Son 7 £1,650 .0. 0 
. & F. J. Wood 1,430 0 O 
DRAWING OFFICE. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


FERRO- -GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 
SS RES EE SK FS SE oe 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BRO ADWAY, WES STMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic ‘Address, “ Cartoons, London.”’ 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled stafl- 


ly tices " Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
r 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, oquaen coloured. 


iw. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 
sss 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant|/Every description of Artistic and Commercial! 


Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 
Set Squares, Dra Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. Cc. 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different Kinds). 


‘(POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampies. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


fup to 


ELLAMS’ DUPLIGATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 


HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING.. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


ELLAMS, 12 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
Oa OANE 


THREE OF THE BEST 


The Save-Time Envelope 
for Penny Post, Patent. 
The Dagonet Envelope 
Half Penny Post, Patent. 
The Typewriter Envelope, 
for use on all Typewriters. 
> BEECHINGS LTD., 174 in 
the Strand, 
Quotations for any form of 
Printing and Stationery 

by return of post. 4 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by. 

return of post, at Lib rad 

Discount off usuat prices. 
PLANS BEST Sryue. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


> SHAKESPEARE PRESS,, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SAVE TIME ENVELOPE 
Patent 10828 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LONDON— continued. 


For Alterations, Additions and Fittings at the Earl of Wake- 


field Public-house, Katherine Road, 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


East Ham, for Mr. 


For Building New School, with Schoolkeeper’s House, Compa 
Road, West Lambeth, Mr. F. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


R. A. Yerb : 5 : 
G T. Jones’s Executors. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect, OI hAb817 050 
Lathey Bros. . : ‘ : << 21j482.m07..@ 
3 Crooked Lane, E.C. Ree hte ia B. E. Nightingale " 2151 Saco 
Hearle& Farrow .  » « + £2380 £776 15 J. Grover & Son ole et 5 sie ee eee 
<a Be he py ce } 2 . : Ne £779 kes W. Pattinson & Sons. ; : : 120,709, OF; Oy 
Wall & Co. : : : . 2,092 651 2,743 D. Charteris . . 20,657 90 0, 
Shurmur . 2,045 696 2,741 T. L. Green . . 20,208 0 oO 
J. Bentley 2,118 602 2,720 | J: Longley & Co, . . 19,965 0 oO 
W, Watson 2,029 689 2,700 C. Cox : . > 19,542 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons. : ; : - 219,363 GOs" 0 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. Big Pio ‘ ; o> «2 SS TQ Ie eae oO 
For] Building Board School, with Schoolkeeper’s House and feast an 18,909 9 0) 
va ; f W. Downs d - FI : 2) TS SAEs Or oO 
Manual Training Centre, Conway Road, Greenwich. Mr. 
BAtLey, A ecHiteE: G. E, Wallis & Sons TSB any One 
z ree saint Oreo £2 > o |, Holliday & Greenwood * 18,601 0 0 
BE Nightin ee ; : ae 5 | For Enlargement of Board School, Hargrave Park,. Finsbury. 
; iene As09 Mr. F. J. BAILEY, a ie 
Hart Bros. 24,530 -0 Oo meee 
“8 T. L. Green A “£18 520 0.0 
W. Pattinson & Sons ; 24,010 0 O 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons : 18,042 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts A 9 23-560... Ol O C. Miski 
2 CHI Y iskin ; 17,269 °° 
W.M. Dabbs. : : 22 202 Oe O 
Stead Killby & Gayford . é . /17,180 (07 0 
J. & M. Patrick : 1 3 i 2201 Bens ho riot ’ 
G. E. Wallis & Sons : ; . ‘16,880 .0 #0 
J. Longley & Co... : ; - 23,c98 O O y 
i aeuee W. M. Dabbs . : +), 16,058 11 Ono 
Kirk & Randall < : 22,04 35000 J. & M. Patrick a i 
E, Lawrance & Sons : 22,542 0-0 Dove Bros yes eno 
J. Shillitoe & Son ; 22,362 60. Oa iting ch anger et : a: ete QE 
G. E. Wallis & Sons ; 21,967 0 O =} 1 DATO UG O 
Holliday & Greenwood * 21,577 “Ono E. Lawrance & Sons 16,382 0 9. 
y ei si Box? L. H. & R. Roberts : i : 5. (00,23420 8-0 
For Erecting Laundry Centre, St. Andrew’s Street, West Cio G : : : ; - 16,263 0. 0: 
Lambeth, Mr. F. J. BAILEY, Architect. J. Grover & Son . 2 eres * 16;239.5 0.0 
Maxwell Bros., Limited 16 1,080-50,°0 Treasure & Son 6ST oo 
Holloway Bros. , I,o0l Oo oO J. Shillitoe & Son * ? 15,945 0 0 
Wor Gea : 947 © O| For Rebuilding Board School, Trafalgar Square, Tower 
W. Downs 920 0 O Hamlets... Mr, Bay. BAILEY, Architect. 
G. Neal . 3 S5homo G. S. S. Williams & Son . £33105 0-0 
W. Hammond . 830) 50> *O Dent & Hellyer 3 . 3,150 0:0 
B. E. Nightingale 836 0 oO W. Akers & Co. ; d : := "Bigg OO 
Lathey Bros. . 820 0 O Geo. Munday & Son é ; . 3,004 0 0 
j. Marsland 800 o oOo}  Vernall, Danes & Co, : - 2,039 00 
J. Garrett & Son 799 ‘0 O J. & C. Bowyer ! r : 225897) 10u0 
E. Triggs * : : : , ' : ne gore OLFO E. TRIGGS (accefied ) , 127725 O19 
* Recommended for Accéptance. 


* Recommended for Acceptance. 


64 ori 


~ PORTLAND GEMENT,| 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; eee 1,000 Ibs. to 14 ee 
Bavi days. Fineness, 2,50 
aa ss to square inch, with, 
) legs t 1an 10 per cent. residue. | 
“\ Over 10,000 tons supplied to! 
Cardi? and Hereford Water| 
Peon 
@ ially adapted fo 

sete *loors & Street Davin | 

f ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quicx setting; test, 8 parts. 
Stan lard Testing Sand, 280 | 
lbs. per square inch; 28 day 8. 
ane finost, most plastic, best 
Band-carrying and cheapest | 

Cement in the market.) 

Specially edspted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in| 
gseanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &o. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Fres. Manufactured by) 


JOHNBOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. | 


ESTABLISHED 1844, | 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN OEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 

Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and -Parian Cements, | 

Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Draia Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Baliway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, C Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
SAMPLES FREE. R _O G KS ' 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
perce ase He atrins SU ie aber Seta Deets Bek AEA 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared | 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


ERILEY & SONS,L* 
yt Sait Re A P iy F,sahere 


fia MILLS, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES1— 
B. WARD & CO., 


| 


A. WAYE00D & C0. 


LIMiTED, 


HYDRAULIC 


AND 


Bese LN ENGINEERS. 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 


LIFTS. 
Gas or Steam Power 
LIETS. 
Electric and Hand-Power 
LIFTS. 
GAS ENGINES, 
SHAFTING 
CRANES, 
MSs eek &e. 
Sag GAY eo Zz : 
FALMOUTH ROAD, GREAT DOYER STREET, | 
LONDON, S.E. 


Also Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. 

APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 

WITH PRICES. 


OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
* Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt. Lettered. 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W,) 


Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING. COMPARY, | 


Telegrams, f ! 
““LIMMER, LOMDOW.) a a nn = 


‘epe. 


DOr LARA | 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, — 
Lawn Tennis Court 2) &e. * 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s — 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, #0, RY ; 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
UDarivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
Loni 1862, 
welling," N We 
castle Exhibition, iss), 


“2\\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETABRY, & rs 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 00, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


. Crosses, Fonts, Gravestones; Lecterns, 
Monuments, Church Plate, Pulpits, Reredoses, 
Standards, Tablets, Windows, &e., are 
executed and erected by 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Ecclesiastical Art Workers, 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W. Co. 


A UIST of ART PLATES published in THE 
ARCHITECT " will be forwarded on application to d 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER,.175 STRAND, LONDON. 


F 


eS 


a 


EMORIALS TO THE DHAD. _ Braskes, | 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. ; 
For Providing Higher Standard Rooms on Arches, with Covered 
Playground for Boys under, Plumstead Road, Greenwich. 


LONDON 


under, 


SCHOOL BOARD—continued, 


For Erecting Schoolkeeper’s House, with Laundry Centre 
and Enclosing, 


Draining and Tar-paving 


Mr. F. J. BAILEY, Architect. ; Additional Land, Bonner Street, Hackney. MreR S97, 
johnson & Co. . : ‘ , ‘ Be 00.2, 0 BAILEY, Architect. } 
Atherton & Dolman . . Es : 2,852 150 :.0 W. Gregar & Son. : : 4 ‘Bh 989 0 o 
B.E. Nightingale - 9 2 ss, + 2,819 ©. 0] 7 Withmott-& Sons. . Net Neg a 1,988 © © 
E. Proctor ‘ : ‘ : . & ZB19 "9,0 Dove Bros. ; ees ; PT B700 (oo 
Jas. Smith & Sons . Mea OO Tohnsan ae: Cor suyen. eae ass) 1}9201 10, oO 
E. P.Bulled& Co. . 25754 © 9} TH. & R. Roberts . Mee kesh 1/849) oo 
Staines & Son . 3 RNS aes Killby & Gayford ©. é ; E ga Mame Lae 
Mid Kent SRE and Contracting W orks, J. Grover & Son 1803 © 0 

Limited . : 1 seme Rat GeO Oia McCormick & Sons . ‘ 1,798 © o 
Pe ee oe re cree a Fe 29090. VO ON) ge Son. , La yom emmes 
Kirk & Randall aes le aa a fet Munday & Sons . ; 1,762, 0 oO 
J. & C, Bowyer 2,609 0 oO C. Cox , : ; : 5 PER TAP O: oO 
J. Longley & Co." . pias len 40 W. Shurmur : : . : . 1,692, 0 o 

For Enlarging and Rebuilding Board School, Star Lane, hicncnte econ 1,684 0 0 

Chelsea. Mr. F. J. BAILEY, Architect. " eine av Bue 
Gee oe es | £2,206 9- o |. Lawrance & Sons ) . : 
W. Hammond . 2,256 © O| For Erecting Cookery Centre, and Enclosing, Draining and 
R, P. Beattie 2,207 0 O Tar-paving Additional Land, Old Woolwich Road, 
H. Mallett 2,200 0 0 Greenwich, Mr. F. J. BAILEY, "Architect, 

G, Lyford . : 2,199 0 0 E. Proctor , ‘ f “£1 209 0 O 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons : 2,175 9.0 Jas. Smith & Sons 1,198 0 oO 
B. E. Nightingale . 4 5 2,166 0 Oo Kirk & Randall R260. 0 
W. Downs : . : 2,130 0 O J. & M. Patrick ; : d 1,078 roo) 
G. Foxley . ae o 0 W. Akers & Co, F : , . 1,068 12 4 
Lathey Bros. . . » 2,099 0 0 J. Kiddle & Son : ; : 3 . 1,042° 0 © 
J. GARRETT & SON (accepted ). 1,840 0 0 J. Otway *. : ; : : Le! G05 2 OO 


For Erecting Laundry Centre and Executing Sundry Works to 


Site, Credon Road, East Lambeth. 
Architect. 

W. Downs aati Wn : 

Ey Driggs... .. : : : 

W.V.Goad . : " s 

W. & H. Castle ; 

W. Akers & Co, : : : 

‘J. Marsland. : ; 

Holliday & Greenwood : 

J. Otway j 

J. Garrett & Son 

Maxwell Bros. . 

Peacock Bros. * 


ss Recommended for Acceptance, 


For Erecting Laundr 


Mr. Fan BAILEY, 
Infants’ Covered 


£1 C91 ;70* o Mr. F. J. BAILEY, 
15097),0550 R, A. Yerbury & Sons £b 154 0 ¢ 
1,080 0 O J. Christie . 1,138 I1 oO 
1,075 ey fe F, Gough & Co. 1,074. 0: (0 
a BOs 5G10% 0 D. Charteris 1,058 O oa 
SPOT 0'2/0 F. T. Chinchen . 1,042.57 (8 
: Se ETS) ive uno ln me, Lathey Bros. : 3 : ja Lj, CD gO tO: 
. Metal ho. Ox* © G. Neal : : : «ts 909 24 O20 
996 Oo oO G. Lyford : . c ¢ ; 933 0 oO 
842 0:0 J. Garrett & Son 886 0 oO 
SI SMEOs LO T. Nicholson * . 864.0 0 


y Centre, and Removing and Refixing 
Playground, Westville Road, Chelsea. 
Architect. 


* Recommended for Acceptance. 


HAM _ HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR, AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and B'ITX MD COMPLETE 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &e. 


In any Loeality, vide 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES’ ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


RITCHIE G... 


& CO., 
ENGINEERS. 


ART METAL 
WYorkers. 


LUX-CALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
, ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


, Simply reverse the 


THE GRIP ”’ 
DRAWING PIN. 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


The extraordinary 
|holding power of this 
|Pin enables it to be 
used effectively on the 
edges of the paper 
without making any 
holes therein. 

It is perfectly flat in 
its work, and requires 
no penknife or other 
lever to withdraw it. 

To insert it place 
your thumb, on the 
top and revolve Pin 
towards you. 

To withdraw 


ahs 
mn 


it 


action of the thumb or, 
use top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 


To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 
Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER, 


BOYAL 
LHTTERS PATENT, 


BY HEB 
MAJESTY'S 


Established A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


~ AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now. making six qualities, all of which they can 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified eee Ere 


|tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and 


Proprietors continue to give their porsonal attention to the 
Ee tessa of these goods, 

hey also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
theis IMPERI IAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
ee to ears yet offered. 

hey can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
ee asic Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
countr 
N.B. othene note that all our goods, as advertised above. 


DARTMOUTH STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


i needed either neide or outside with our Trade Mark— 
he Anchor.’ 


THE CAMPBELL TILE Co, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ORNAMENTAL TILES For W 


Wis i 


1. 
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LONDON sCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—contnued. 
For Removing Two Iron Buildings from the Fossdene Road 
at Site and Refixing them on Royal Hill Site, Greenwich. 
@F Mr. F. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


‘E.-Proctor . 5 : : £578 (oe) 
A. Martin . ; ; : : ; i 462 0 O 
Kirk & Randall ; A n : 450 0 O 
‘Humphreys, Limited . 38250 °.0 
W. HARBROW (accepted ) 357 Io O 


‘For Providing and Fixing Low-pressure Hot-water Apparatus, 
Winchester Street, Finsbury. Mr. F. J. BAILEy, Archi- 
tect. 

W. G. Cannon & Sons 3 

J. F. Clarke & Sons . : . . . . 
Jones & Attwood. 4 : . : ; 
J.C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited . 

Purcell & Nobbs. 

J. Fraser & Son . : ae 
J. DEFRIES & SONS, LIMITED (accepted) : » 309 


For Providing and Fixing Hot-water Apparatus, Chequer Alley, 


Be 

Sj 

Ne) 

— 
O70 OF 0207676 
OooaoaQqo00g0 


J. F. Clarke & Sons ; . 
J. DEFRIES & SONS, LIMITED (accepted ) 


For Providing Small Steam Pump with Cylinder to Supply 
Boiler, Casing Mains with Composition, and Providing 
Additional Heating Surface, Oban Street, Tower Hamlets. 
Mr. F. J. BAILEY, “Architect. 


Finsbury. Mr F. J. BAILEY, Architect, 
Z. D. Berry & Sons £404 0 0 
W. G. Cannon & Sons 388 39 Oo 
W. J. Fox>s 3 : : 5 3175.0. 10 
‘Matthews & Y ates, Limited ; ‘ f i276) = Or 0 
0 0 
fe) 


(e) 


Z. D. Berry & Sons. . 5 : . By Ack leyeme | 
W. G. Cannon & Sons 3 ; San Suliso tele de) 
Fraser & Fraser, Limited 1A |O-8O 
J. & F. May 159 0 O 
JOHN FRASER & Son (accepted) 118 LOW 


For Providing and Fixing Kindergarten Gallery and Stepped 
Flooring in Infants’ Department, Midway Place, Southwark. 
Mr. F. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


For Providing and Fixing Kindergarten Gallery, &c., in 
Infants’ Department, Priory Grove, West Lambeth. Mr, 


F. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


G. Wood & Co. . ; : 4 ; : . £103 oo 
J. Garrett & Son. ae Bal fot 76 RROLRO 
E. Triggs  . : fears SRS 7210 0 
R. Harding & Son. » 266 23 ean 
MAXWELL BROs., LIMITED (accepted ) 64.0 0 


For General Supply (running contract) of Gas Mains and 
Fittings for New Schools and Enlargements, &c., sang also 


for Carrying Out Repairs to existing Schools. Mr. F. J. 
BAILEY, Architect. 
W. G. Cannon & Sons : £319 6 II 
J. F. Clarke & Sons. : : 264 18 3 
J¢ GC, Christie* o.5. A é : 249 12 II 
Stevens & Sons 248 I 4 
J. DEFRIES & SONS, LIMITED (accepted ). Ame i Ec iee. 


* Incomplete Tender. 
UPPER WARLINGHAM. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Whyteleafe Tavern, for 


Messrs. Page & Overton, Limited. 
tect, 3 High Street, Croydon. 


Hanscombe & Smith, Croydon . ; . £398 10 © 
S. Page, Croydon : : i13025 Ons0 
J. Quittenden, Upper Warlingham 63.3374": GO 
E. J. Saunders, Croydon : +.) ep OP RRIORED 
E. P. Bulled & Co., Croydon : ; - 349 0 0 
D. W. Barker, Croydon ; ; . 322. 10190 
W. Smith & Son, Croydon . Zlison oO 
S. J. Evans, Carshalton 282 18 oO 
Bryant & Cheeseman, Upper Warlingham 27271030 
Pearson & Co. , Croydon* 27 EO» 


* Conditionally accepted. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. A. BROAD, Archi- 
Quantities by the Architect. 


AT a special meeting of the Willenhall District Countal, Mr. 
J. P. A. Baker, son of the late surveyor (Mr. Benj. Baker) was 
appointed to fill-the office vo zem. 


W. Downs . ¥,153.' 040 HER MAJESTY has been graciously pleased to accept a 
Wake & Dean . ; . 123 0 O| copy of the new and revised edition of ,“ Cassell’s Illustrated 
H/Line ; : R 118 o | History of England,” of which a people’s edition has just been 
J. MARSLAND (accepted piers oe ; : - 99 O-0O| commenced in weekly parts. 


"rihe * PH AZTON °? LAMP 


FOR 


DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND 


CANNOT BE EBHQVUALLIED 


ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in Stock of ordinary is from 5 to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 


* LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & CO. 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


of English Manufacture. 
PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


WIN 


Yol. UV of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Prise 12s, 6d. Oflics : 


Lo 


SPECIAL NOTICE. — 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


The CHAMPION INCANDESCENT 
GAS BURNER. 


We beg to advise our numerous friends and customers that the Champion Incandescent Gas Burner 
still holds the field, and that our sales are pat ee daily, nobrg pa ee the threats oi. our 
competitors. 

We maintain, as before, our burner is not an- cniinyehnent of any existing patent, and that it can 
be legally sold in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 

Mantles are sold in any. quantity without restriction for use of patie kinds. 


| TEERMOMETERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Asbestos and Infusorial Earth for Fireproof Floors. 


=. 


Ching Tiles and Bricks. 


For further particulars, Price Lists, &e., apply to the Sole Makers, 


J. PUOTTZ & CO... 
16 & 17 GREAT ST. HELENS, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “ PUTZ, LONDON.” . 


fi Strand, Tondon, i C, 
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THE March number of the “Magazine of Art” will be 
enlarged in order to include a fine art record of works by the 
late Lord Leighton. A large number of representative 
pictures and drawings will be reproduced, in addition to 
various portraits, whilst a special plate of Perseus and 
Andromeda will form the frontispiece. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Reading Town Council was held 
on Thursday, February 13, to consider the correspondence 
which had lately taken place with the South-Eastern Railway 
Company in connection with the improvement of Reading 
Station and the construction of a new bridge over Vastern Road. 
The estimated cost of the bridge is about 4,000/. The Cor- 
poration of Reading have agreed to pay 2,000/. towards this 
greatly-needed improvement. 


THE Science and Art Department gave during the past 
year building grants to the following schools of Science and 
Art :—Runcorn, Leigh, Heywood, Wrexham, Nelson, Calne, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Carlisle, Coventry, Accrington, Winchester, 
Holmfirth, Bromsgrove, Strathbungo. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Clayton and Keymer new schools, Sussex, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs, 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT the meeting of the Dunbar Dean of Guild Court plans 
were passed for several new villas and a large new hotel. The 
latter building is designed in the Scottish Domestic style, and 
will have bedroom accommodation for seventy persons, and 
dining-room to accommodate one hundred. There will also be 
drawing, reading, writing and billiard-rooms, and the whole 
premises will be fitted up with the view of carrying on an 
extensive business. The cost of the building will be over 


11,0007, The architects are Messrs, Dunn & Findlay, Edin- 
burgh. 


THE committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have passed 
plans of new buildings to the value of about 14,090/, The 
buildings include a new church, to be erected on Rosemount 
Viaduct for St. Paul Street United Presbyterian congregation. 
The church will be seated for 620 people, and will cost about 
5,coo/. 


THE Melbourne Harbour Trust have completed and opened 
for traffic a swing-bridge over the salt-water river at Footscray. 
It has cost over 21,0co/, and the contractors, whose work has 
given complete satisfaction, were Messrs. H. McKenzie & Sons. 
From a pivot in midstream the bridge swings round, giving a 
clear waterway of 75 feet on either side. 


It has been agreed at a conference between the Master 
Builders’ Association and the operatives’ societies that the 
recognised holidays for the building trade in Preston shall be 
as follows :—Easter Monday, Whit Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, three days in August (from Saturday noon to the 
Thursday morning following), at the same time as the mill 
holidays, Christmas Day, and the working day following. 
Any men working on these days are to be paid double time, and 
any branch requiring additional holidays is to give ten days’ 
notice to the employers interested. It is hoped that this 
arrangement will put an end to the clashing of dates which 
has hitherto prevailed. 


A LONG-FELT want has been supplied at Chester-le-Street 
by the erection of a new petty sessional building to take the 
place of the old Court House, the limited accommodation of 
which has for a long time seriously hampered the business of 
the court. The new building is a substantial stone erection of 
one storey, built within a few yards of the old Court House, 
and constructed from the design of Mr. Crozier, the county 
architect, at a cost of 1,400/. Every accommodation has been 
provided, and the business transacted at the fortnightly meet- 
ings ought now to be largely facilitated. The new’ Court 
House was opened formally on Wednesday morning, the 12th, 
prior to the commencement of the magisterial business. Mr. 
Joel (barrister-at-law), in a happy speech, congratulated the 
bench and police authorities upon the provision made them, 
the chairman (Mr. H. W. Kerrich-Walker) responding. The 
first charge dealt with was one against George Young for 
having been drunk at Chester-le-Street. After hearing the 
evidence, the Chairman said as this was the first case tried in 
their new quarters the defendant would be let off. 
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ELECTRICAL. 


THE remarkable development of the electric light in England 
is proved by a few instructive figures which were published 
recently. It has been ascertained that the amount of capital 
expended on electrical supply undertakings in the United 
iNingdom up to the end of 1895 was 8,001,843. Of this 
amount 2,383,507/, has been spent by local authorities, and 
5,618,3362. by companies. The sum invested during last year 
was 812,670/, On January I, 1892, only four local authorities 
and seventeen companies were supplying electricity. 


AN agitation going on in Douglas in favour of lighting the 
promenade and the principai streets by electricity seems likely 
to result in. the installation of the electric light before next 
season. The only question to those who support electric 
lighting is whether it should be entrusted to a company who 
have tendered to light the front for 1,400/. a year, or whether 
the light should be produced by the Corporation. The con- 
sensus of opinion is in favour of the latter, 

THE Urban District Council of Eston invite schemes for 
lighting the district by electricity, firstly, plan and estimated 
cost ; secondly, annual working cost and maintenance Full 
particulars can be obtained from Mr. T. W. Stainthorpe, 
district surveyor, Grangetown, Yorkshire, 


INDUSTRIAL ART IN SHEFFIELD. 


ON the r4th inst Mr. J. D. Crace distributed the prizes to the 
students of the Sheffield School of. Art, and gave an address 
which is applicable to other places. He invited them to agree 
with him, that the past of the Sheffield school encouraged 
the expectations of the future. The school, which had now 
passed its jubilee, seemed from the first to have struck root 
like a healthy plant in a favourable soil. Within a very few 
years of its foundation it was evident that the great industries 
of Sheffield had grasped the fact that the school could do them 
substantial service, and from that time a spirit of earnestness, 
a strong local interest, had been visible in its management. 
If he were asked how came it that the Sheffield School of Art 
had been so fortunate in the ability and zeal of its teachers, 
and why from among its teachers and students had emerged 
men distinguished pre-eminently in art, and why year after 
year men, and he was glad to say women too, came from this 
school to take front rank among the art students of the country, 


he should feel safe in replying that it was because teachers and 
students alike knew that their fellow citizens were watching them, 
desired their proficiency, and were proud of their success. 
Glancing back through many annual reports, and finding yearafter 
year Sheffield to the front, he felt pretty confident that one 
great reason was that the city of Sheffield wanted its schoolk 
of art to be in the front, meant it to flourish, knew its value. 


It was because of the well-founded conviction of the value of 


art in the whole industrial community that this school received 
such noble local support. That local support, local interest 
and local energy constituted its strength, and were the founda- 
tions of its success. It was the determination to make it 
minister to local requirements which gave life and purpose and 
energy to its work, All work, all art, was at an advantage 
when it had a defined object ; and here they had kept their 
object well before them, and had secured the prosperity of 
their school by maintaining for it a large measure of local in- 
dependence. He laid stress on this, because many a school of 
this kind had lost the greater part of its local value, and its 
national value, too, through being allowed to drift into the 
vortex of official centralisation. Dependence upon the Govern- 
ment grant was fatal to a school of art. It became a 
mere drawing school and not a good one. He would like 
to warn them against pursuing prizes for their own sake, 
or even for the sake of the present honour, Let them 
keep before them the single aim of real advancement im 
their art. He rejoiced to see in Sheffield so Jarge a develop- 
ment of what was perhaps the safest and best form of award— 
he meant the studentships. To earnest students there could 
be no more welcome reward than increased faciiity for study, 
and on their liberality in this respect he congratulated the 
committee. He put ina plea for an occasional “travelling” 
studentship, by aid of which the holder would have the oppor- 
tunity, if only for a few weeks, of seeing the art of other 
countries and of other times. Discussing the proposition that 
“art has no limits”—and no proposition was at once more 
true and more misunderstood—he pointed out that art, as a 
whole, had no limits, for the ramifications and applications of 
art were endless. But each particular form of art, from 
painting a picture to ornamenting a pair of scissors, had 
distinct limits, the passing of which undermined its charm. 
The best work of the past owed much of its charm to the 
spontaneous recognition of natural limitations. In passing, 
he must remark on the common error of dividing 
up art into “fine art,” and some other sort of 


£4 - 17 - 6. 


Direct 


from 


« A MAGNIFICENT INVESTMENT 


Factory. Lies in front of you to-day, in which the outlay of a small sum of money will bring you an immediate and splendid return. In these keenly competitive 
times, when personal appearance goes so far to make or mar a man’s fortune in life, every attention should be paid to details likely to conyey an 
impression of prosperity and success. Probably nothing stamps a man so much as his watch; if he pulls an ordinary-looking silver one out of his 
pocket, people are certainly inclined to under-estimate him, but let him prove the proud possessor of a splendid GOLD WATCH, and he immediately 
ascends in their estimation. Of course, many people will say, ‘‘ Quite true, but only rich men can have magnificent gold watches; they are so 
costly!’’ Under ordinary conditions this is quite correct; but anyone now can, in purchasing direct from H. WHITE, secure a magnificent ang 
superb gold watch of matchless appearance and perfect as a timekeeper, and in every particular at exactly the same price as an ordinary retailer 
charges for a silver one. 
By dealing direct with the Great Manufacturer a Saving of 50 per cent. (one-half) is absolutely Guaranteed to every purchaser. 


H. WHITE’S Superb {-plate Lever Centre Seconds Chronograph 


as drawn), fitted in strong solid 14-carat gold cases (stamped), with thoroughly well-finished lever movement, Brequet Hair-spring, carefully jewelled 
All and fitted with compensation balanee, sunk white dial, divided into fifths of seconds. Flat crystal glass and gold hands. Plain case for monogram 
{ which can be splendidly engraved for 5s. extra. A princely watch, equal in appearance and as a timekeeper to any £15 or £20 watch. Supplied by the 
ME) manufacturer direct to the wearer at half the retail price. Warranted for seven years. Money refunded in full within ten days of purchase if not 


i \ mancrgsttr 3 
y [3] approved of—impossible. \ ; 
7 &4 17s. Gd. Usual Retail Price, £8 8s. 


A superior Watch is also supplied in a heavy 18-ct. Gold Case at £7 i5s. 


The above watch sent, carriage paid, at ow risk, to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of remittance (cheque, draft, P.O.O., or note). 
Foreign orders receive careful attention. Insured postage abroad, 2s. 67. extra. 
Ea Splendidly Illustrated Catalogue of high-class Watches from 21s. to £30 post-free to every gentleman mentioning ‘‘ The Architect.” “wa 


HoH. WHIT ; WATCH MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1840. = 104 MARKET STREET (next to Lewis's), MANCHESTER. 


NOW READY, TWO FINE ETCHINGS OF 


WELLS AND CHICHESTER CATHEDRALS, 


By W. HANSON. 
PROOFS, PRIGE TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS THE PAIR. 


A few signed Artists’ Proofs can be obtained, Price 2Is. each: 


EARLY APPLICATION IS REQUESTED. ; 


SIZE of PLATES—Weuis, Fifteen and a Half Inches by Ten and Three Quarter Inches. 


CuicHester, Fifteen Inches by Ten and a Quarter Inches. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 
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art. Art was not really “fine” because it was in 
a gilt frame. The sculpture of Alfred Stevens was none 
the less “fine” because it was always “applied” to 


some defined purpose. He was the truest artist who 
most truly understood the just restrictions of his art. Mr. 
Crace illustrated his meaning by showing the limitations 
which confronted realism in pictorial and particularly landscape 
art. But he impressed on them strongly that the art which 
“beautifies” was in no way inferior to the art which “ repre- 
sents,” that is, if it were carried to a high point of excellence. 
The names of Alfred Stevens and Godfrey Sykes were far 
more widely known, and would last far longer than that of 
many a Royal Academician, who had never attempted, nor 
been trained to attempt, design as a means of beautifying 
material objects. The man who had learnt to apply his skill, 
his knowledge of form and colour to objects and structures, and 
to invest them with a charm and beauty due to that skill, 
acquired a deeper sense of beauty and a wider knowledge of 
art, and he had a wider field with a demand capable of 
indefinite expansion. The number of picture buyers must 
always be limited, but productions beautified by design made 
their own market, and added directly to the prosperity of the 
nation producing them. The locality, too, was benefited 
directly and indirectly—directly by the increased custom and 
the enhanced value; indirectly by the reputation the 
locality acquired, acting as a far-reaching advertisement, 
a good deal more satisfactory as a guide than a flaming 
poster in red and yellow. True, neither armour | plates 
nor iron rails admitted much of art treatment. These 
Titanic industries seemed to exclude all thought of 
art. Had they been the only productions of the 
¢own the Sheffield School of Art would not exist. They were, 
however, modern innovations. There were older industries in 
Sheffield—older but not antiquated industries into which new 
processes, new mechanisms, new purposes yearly infused new 
life. dle advised the manufacturers of Sheffield, having done 
so much to train the students, to turn out men and women 
skilled in designing, modelling, chasing and enamelling, not to 
let them go from Sheffield. Keep them to raise the standard 
of taste and beauty in local manufactures, and to increase the 
value of the goods produced. Keep the talent they helped to 
develop, or, letting it go for a time to ripen, attract it back. 
Why was Wedgwood, why was Minton, so successful? Why, 
indeed, did “ Old Sheffield plate ” sell now almost for the price 
of silver? Was it only for very perfect workmansnip? No, 


Tue BATH S10 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
* OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices: 


it was the quality given by design—the beauty of form, the 
well-studied proportion, grace of line, effective ornamentation — 
it was these which constituted the value of the old plate, even 
after the silver coating was worn down tothe copper. It was 
necessary that students, as they began to acquire skill, should 
carefully study the conditions which attached to any form of manu- 
facture for which they might contemplate designing. There were 
peculiarities in almost every fabric which would more or less 
affect design for that fabric ; and to design successfully a con- 
siderable tamiliarity with the special processes of production 
was necessary. The best designs almost always resulted from 
not only recognising but utilising processes of production. It 
was most important, therefore, to thoroughly understand how 
the thing was made before designing it. Another matter that 
received far too little attention was adapting the treatment of 
design and execution to the nature of the material. Almost 
every variety of material had some characteristic quality re- 
quiring recognition in the treatment, and it was part of an 
artist’s business to find out this quality and deal with it. But 
whether they were designing in stone, or wood, or metal, or 
woven fabrics, ard whether for repeated production or for a 
single unique work, they must bear constantly in mind not 
only the processes of manufacture but the limitations of 
the material itself, for only by this means would they do 
themselves justice, whatever their natural talent, and they 
weuld save themselves many a blunder and disappointment. 
He also urged upon students the necessity of constantly 
cultivating the mind. Read! read! not only for the mere 
purpose of gathering subjects or suggestions, but that 
they might attune their minds to the thoughts and deeds which 
had influenced the world, and might enter the great storehouse 
of the knowledge and imagination of the past with minds, to 
some extent, qualified to appreciate the value and significance 
of what they found there. He also urged persistence, and then 
at last success might come suddenly, as it came in Tennyson’s 
beautiful idyll to Gareth when Death’s helm being cloven, “ out 
from this issued the bright face of a blooming boy.” Ah, what 
did not England owe to her great poet? In how many hearts 
had he not fixed a noble sense of duty, of courage, of worthy 
life, and scorn for what was mean? A few were fortified for 
great deeds, but how many more who had read his noble verse 
went through life purer, braver, stronger to face the perils and 
trials of the uneventful life? And remember, poetry is art. 
The Duke of Norfolk, as mayor, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Crace, thought no better stimulus could be given to art 
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students than the knowledge that the town to which they 
belonged watched their progress with keen interest and pride. 
He had particuiar pleasure in thanking Mr. Crace for his 
valuable address, because Mr. Crace and his family had for 
150 years devoted their attention to the special line in art 
which he so honourably represented. It must be very 
gratifying to Mr. Crace to find art pursued with such zeal in a 
town like Sheffield, whose industries were not wholly con- 
nected with beauty of design. He gathered that Mr. Crace 
did not altogether appreciate the graceful curves of an 
armour-plate, nor did he recognise the beauty of those lines of 
steel which were for ever forcing us to doubt the truth of 
Euclid’s postulate that parallel lines cannot meet. He would 
like to remind them that if art was to prosper there must be a 
certain amount of security at home, and that could only be 
brought about by maintaining the defences of the empire, in 
which Sheffield was very honourably engaged. ‘ Art was all the 
more likely to prosper because those who fostered it were 
proud to feel that they were contributing to the safety of the 
country. 
The Deputy- Mayor seconded the resolution. 


ANTINONNIN AND DRY ROT. 


THAT dry rot is a fungus, and only one among many organic 
enemies of buildings of the fungoid class, is no new discovery. 
But it is only in our time that effectual germicides have been 
discovered, for hitherto there was no systematised study of 
the subject. One of the most powerful, and at the same time 
the easiest applied and the less offensive of the preservatives, 
is the “‘ Antinonnin” produced in Elberfeld, and obtainable in 
this country from Mr. R. Simon, of Zulla Road, Nottingham. 
Unlike some remedies which “ but skin and film, while rank 
corruption infects unseen,” a weak solution of Antinonnin 
operates on the living enemies, whether vegetable or insect, 
and extirpates them. In the case of dry rot the wood is not 
discoloured or rendered less efficient. Herr Steffner, the chief 
building inspector of Munich, who made many experiments 
with Antinonnin, found that fungi avoided the parts of a piece 
of wood coated with the solution, although the remainder was 
infected. He believes that timber used in buildings should be 
saturated with Antinonnin, for the expense would be insignifi- 


cant if compared with the outlay on removing and replacing 
pieces which had become dangerous, Many other uses for the 
remedy can be found in buildings, for it is as conducive to 
sanitation as it is to the endurance of wood, whether used on 
a large scale or in cabinet work. Wherever there is a suspicion 
of an organic enemy, and that is equivalent to saying in all 
places, the advantages of Antinonnin can be manifested. 


SHEFFIELD BY-LAWS. 


AT the Sheffield City Police Court, on the 14th inst., before the 
Stipendiary, Mr. E. M. E. Welby, Mr. Robert Middleton was 
summoned for having neglected on February 6 to give notice: 
in writing to the city surveyor that he intended to commence a 
new building, in contravention of the by-laws. 

Mr. H. Sayer, deputy town clerk, prosecuted, and said that 
defendant was desirous of enlarging his premises, and he sent 


in notice of his intention to’construct these additional premises. - 


He did nothing else, and did not send notice of the date when 
he intended to commence building, neither did he build the 
premises in the manner described on his plans. When the: 
buildings inspector visited the premises he found that in 
several very important respects defendant had departed from 
his plans, and was carrying on the building in a most objec- 
tionable manner. When spoken to Mr. Middleton said the by- 
laws did not apply to those buildings, and he had been so. 
advised by the late Mr. Ashington and the late town clerk. 
But the matter on which he was advised did not apply to the 
present case, and therefore he, Mr. Sayer, would not enter into 
it. Under the 1875 Act defendant might not be liable, but the: 
defect was remedied by the Sheffield Corporation Act of 1890,. 
which provided that where any addition was made to a build- 
ing it should be considered as a new building. When the 
summons was issued defendant consulted Mr. L. E. Emmett, 
who saw that he had acted under a misapprehension, and 
advised him to submit to a penalty. One of the external walls 
of the new building was a 9-inch brick wall, instead of an 
18-inch stone wall, as described on the plaas. ‘He understood. 
that these defects would be.remedied. . 

Mr. L. E. Emmett, who appeared for the defendant, 


admitted the offence, and consented to a penalty of 5s. and 


costs. 
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THE MEXICAN DRAINAGE-CANAL.* 


FIFTY years previous to the discovery of America in the year 
1492, the king of the Aztecs, named Netzahualcoyotl, saw the 
necessity for a drainage-canal, and commenced the work forty- 
two years previously (ze. in 1450); he had constructed an 
immense dyke to divide the fresh from the salt-water lakes of 
the valley. The city of Mexico was at this time the centre of 
the Aztec nation, and was built on floating structures, like rafts, 
on the water in the numerous islets on the margins of the lakes, 
so that, in the event of the water rising or the city being sub- 
jected to astate of siege, the whole city would float. Mexico 
city now occupies the site where once stood the grand Temple 
of the Aztecs. 

The waters of these lakes were liable to disturbances of all 
kinds ; thus it is recorded by Prescott in his “ History of the 
Conquest of Mexico,” page 171 :—‘‘In 1510 the great lake of 
Texcoco, without the occurrence of a tempest or earthquake, 
or any other visible cause, became violently agitated, overflowed 
its banks, and, pouring into the streets of Mexico, swept off 
many of the buildings by the fury of its waters.” 

When Cortes arrived in Mexico from Spain in 1519 to take 
possession of the country in the name of the king of Spain, he 
found, to his great surprise, the defence of the city admirably 
arranged, and an almost enchanting view of flowering islets 
forming the floating capital. Little towns and villages lay half 
concealed by the foliage, and from the distance these looked 
like companies of wild swans riding quietly on the waves. 

A scene so new and wonderful filled the rude heart of the 
Spaniard with amazement. So astonished was he at the extent 
of the water of Lake Texcoco that he describes it as “a sea 


* A paper by Mr. F. H. Cheesewright, read at the meeting of the 
- Society of Arts on the oth inst. 


J. W. WATSON, 


that embraces the whole valley,” but upon hearing that it was 
a lake, with a mean depth of a few yards, he gave orders to cut 
a way through the dyke, and destroy the aqueduct of Chapul- 
tepec. The central dyke dividing the fresh from the salt-water 
lake was of such dimensions as to serve Cortes as a roadway 
for his army. 

Prescott, in the work before alluded to, page 297, says :— 
“ Leaving the mainland, the Spaniards came on the great dyke 
or causeway, which stretches some four or five miles in length, 
and divides Lake Chalco from Xochicalco on the west, It was 
a lance in breadth in the narrowest part, and in some places 
wide enough for eight horses to ride abreast. It was a solid 
structure of stone and lime, running directly through the lake, 
and struck the Spaniards as one of the most remarkable works 
they had seen in the country.” 

Having cut the dykes and drained the lake, the “ floating 
city” was at once besieged, and where originally stood the 
great temple of the Aztecs a Christian temple was afterwards 
raised. The Spaniards, finding themselves in complete posses- 
sion, proceeded to erect the new city of Mexico, and building 
on the plan adopted by them at home they cut down the 
points of the floating islands, and by gradual extension soon 
placed the town below the mean average level of the lake. 
Hence arose the great difficulties of the drainage of the valley 
of Mexico. 

From 1519 to 1553 the Spaniards were busily engaged in 
building Mexico, and another grand dyke, similar to that built 
by Netzahualcoyotl in 1492, was formed around the city ; this 
protection proved insufficient, for in 1580 another inundation: 
took place. The Viceroy of the day, Sefor Don Martin 
Enriquez, assisted by engineers, engaged to find an outlet for 
the waters north of the valley. During the time they were thus 
engaged, important facts were gleaned respecting the river 
Cuautitlan and its curious behavour at the foot of Nochistongo, ’ 
whence it doubled its course at a certain altitude and ran 
towards Lake Texcoco instead of into its own Lake of 
Xaltoean. The scheme formed by Enriquez to remedy this 
evil was kept in abeyance, as his services were required in 
Peru. 

In the year 1604 a serious inundation attacked Mexico 
city. The Marquis de Montesclaros did all in his power to 
carry out the plan of Sefor Don Martin Enriquez to relieve 
the rivers of the north of the valley of the excess of water from 
the central and south lakes which are of higher altitudes. The 
pros and cons of this plan were beset with many great diffi- 
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culties, and respecting one of the methods tried, mention must 
‘be made of a dyke of great strength, constructed to prevent any 
excess, or overflow, of water from destroying the town of Zum- 
pango and washing away its crops. This dyke, which was to 
check the strong current of the river Pachuca, would also direct 
the river Cuautitlan to Mexico, direct the rivers north into 
Zumpango, and would inundate that verdant district and pro- 
bably submerge the town ; whereas to divert them into Lake 
Texcoco would submerge Mexico, What was to be done? 
This query was answered by the decision to make a tunnel ; 
but here, as in all countries and in all ages, engineers, when 
engaged in any work of magnitude, and of a different character 
from that commonly known, always find theorists to offer 
objections, and thus stop the way to actual progress; This 
was the case in Mexico city. 

In 1607 another inundation, spreading over the whole valley, 
occurred, and as all the dykes and other defences were swept 
away, caused a panic of terror amongst the inhabitants. 
The Marquis de Salinas was then Governor of Mexico city, and 
determined to carry out the plan of Sefior Don Martin Enriquez, 
being assisted by an engineer of great repute named Enrico 
Martinez, and also solicited and obtained the co-operation of 
Father Sanchez of the Society of Jesus. These three men, 
after many consultations, formulated the plan of embracing the 
whole of the lakes of the plain into one main channel of deten- 
tion, and an outlet as required to keep the same under such 
control as to have at all times an abundance of water for use. 
The plan, broadly speaking, was to draw off the water from the 
south lakes which are at higher levels to those of the north and 
to make them serve, by the scour the velocity of the water 
svould cause, to deepen the passage for their exit: and, at the 
same time, assist the making of the grand canal, 

Great opposition to this plan was offered on the score of 
conomy, and many insisted that the inundations were solely 
‘due to the waters of Cuautitlan and the freshets of Pachuca, 
and if these were directed north no more was needed ; whilst 
the people of Zumpango tried to show that no more was needed 
to inundate their town and submerge the district. The Governor 
then requested Enrico Martinez to induce Father Sanchez to 
submit some modifications of his former scheme. The plan was 
modified, and on November 28, 1607, Enrico Martinez started 
operations on the modified plan, and in about eleven months 
6,600 métres (4;15 miles) of canal, with a transverse section of 
3°50 metres (11 feet) wide and a depth of 4:20 métres (133 feet), 
was completed, At the same time other important drainage- 
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works were being made ; the passage was opened from Boca de 


San Gregorio to Salto de Tula ; this was 8,600 métres (53 miles) 
long, as well as two canals as aqueducts 63 miles long, one for 
Lake Zumpango and the other for the river Cuautitlan from 
Teoloyucan to Huehuetoca. 

In December, 1608, under the presidency of Velasco and 
the Archbishop of Mexico, Enrico Martinez inaugurated the 
outlet of the waters, the whole of the work just described 
being executed in one year. Humboldt tells us that 15,000 
native Indians were employed on these works. 

In spite of the great good these works brought to the people, 
there was an outcry for economy, but it is certain that other 
motives prompted the disturbance and the attempt to harass 
and hamper the Governor. The object was to prevent a grant 


of money from being made to pay for the lining of the canal . 


with cement. This was found to be necessary, as the greater 
part of the work was excavated in marl, and the liberated 
waters ran with such velocity that the symmetry of the 
tunnel was soon destroyed, and its passage and usefulness 
lessened by the débris that obstructed the fair-way. This 
state of things was brought so forcibly home to the objectors 
that a small sum of money was reluctantly granted sufficient to 


patch up the tunnel in places where the rush of waters had 


made the most havoc, hydraulic cement or mortar being used, 
but the sum granted was proved to be totally inadequate, and 
for want of more money the tunnel was rendered perfectly 
useless by falling obstructions. This occurred in the year 
1609. Gossips and theorists then united’ to run down 
the scheme, although it was conceded that the work had 
averted a terrible 
city. 

A few years elapsed before the question of continuing the 


works for the tunnel again caused excitement, but a ge neral. 


feeling grew up that the work of the tunnel should be con- 
tinued. The opposition was strong enough to obtain the 
hearing of an appeal in Madrid, with the result that the 
Spanish Government in 1614 procured the services of a Dutch 
engineer, named Adrian Van Bost, to proceed to Mexico city 
to examine and report on the canal works and to submit a plan 
to remedy the evils, As the result of his labours he con- 
demned the plan of Father Sanchez, and recommended that 
the old means of defence used by the Indians should again be 
adopted, and that dams and dykes should be thrown up at 
once. This report had the effect of annoying almost every- 
body, and was the means of much fruitless discussion. 
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dilemma the Spanish Government when appealed to confessed 
they were unable to advise the Governor of Mexico what to do, 
but sent the Marquis of Gelvez to Mexico to see into matters, 
and he, having unbounded faith in the celebrity of the Dutch 
engineer, Adrian Van Boot, and hoping to keep money in the 
treasury, ordered Enrico Martinez to close up the tunnel com- 
pletely and to return the rivers to their natural courses ; but 
before these orders were half executed the enormous rush of 
waters grew so alarming that he revoked his own order and 
issued another to open up the tunnel, and that with all speed, 
on his personal responsibility. Although the Marquis gave 
these orders he forgot to give Martinez the money to carry them 


- out, and, as a consequence, the works remained in a deplorable 


condition. 

By order of the Marquis de Gelvez, Enrico Martinez was 
cast into prison for “ having closed the mouth of the tunnel as 
a means of proving the superiority of his plan over that of 
Adrian Van Boot,” The Marquis was soon after deposed, his 
place being taken by the Marquis de Ceralvo, whose first act 
was to set Martinez free at the request of the City Council, who 
provided him with the means of continuing his work on the 
canal and tunnel. 

Evaporation is so excessive at certain periods of the year, 
that malaria, consequent on drought, was far more dreaded by 
the inhabitants than the periodical floods, and thousands 
perished annually, so that proper drainage was an absolute 
necessity for the preservation of health. 

On June 20, 1629, the ever troublesome river Cuautitlan 
overflowed and inundated the north of the plain, and swept with 
it other streams into Lake Texcoco. In the September 
following the increase of the water was greater than ever had 
been known, The city was so suddenly and completely sub- 
merged that 30,000 persons perished, the bodies floating about 
the streets for some time after. The destruction of property 
and life, consequent on the inundation, was so great generally, 
and affected the tunnel to such an extent, that during a period 
of five years there was scarcely any reduction in the height of 
the water, and the water in the city remained during all this 
time as high as the second storey of the houses ; the slight 


difference in height of the water was ‘caused by evapora- 


tion. 
_ The Spanish Government at Madrid gave orders to change 
the capital to a better and more secure site. To this sugges 


tion the citizens demurred, saying, in effect, that to insur 


complete security an outlay of only 3,000,090 dols, 
(600,000/.) was necessary, this being the estimated cost of 
completing the tunnel, whereas to build a new city would 
involve an outlay of 50,000,000 dols. (10,000,000/), with a 
loss of another 50,000,000 dols (10,000,000/.) in leaving the 
old one. 

Several plans were now submitted in opposition to that of 
Enrico Martinez, and one by Simon Mendez was accepted, his 
plan being to direct all the waters of the valley by one canal 
into the neck of the Tlila, the spot selected by Martinez for his. 
outlet. It was soon discovered that the plan of Simon 
Mendez was far too costly, and as the money that could 
be spared was practically melting away without perceptible 
progress being made, Enrico Martinez was again requested to. 
carry out the work as arranged with Father Sanchez. 

The next Governor, the Marquis de Cadereyta, was most 
desirous to see the work of the tunnel pushed on ; but however 
enthusiastic he may have been, lack of funds prevented him 
from giving effect to his desires. The work continued very 
slowly, Martinez being unable to do any work at the tunnel, and 
he contented himself by improving the canal by lining it in bad 
places with cement. Poor Martinez struggled on for thirty- 
seven years with this work, and died unnoticed and uncared 
for. His burial-place is unknown, 

In 1637 an earthquake made sad havoc with the tunnel 
works, and for lack of funds no repairs could take place ; but 
when funds were obtainable workmen could not be got, the 
earthquakes and inundations having carried off many thousands 
of these poor fellows.. The survivors lacked heart to returm 
to such an unfortunate and, as they thought, accursed 
work, 

In the year 1649 the work was being pressed on by men 
from the prisons, under the direction of the Franciscan monks, 
and carried on, with varying results, in this way for thirty-five 
years, until Sefior Martin Solis was made head of the Municipak 
Council. He being an avowed enemy to the Franciscans sent 
them away, and undertook the superintendence of the work 
himself ; but his method of treating the prisoners was so harsl 
and cruel that they broke out into open revolt, and the works 
were threatened. Therefore, to save the works and his own 
life, he consented to the return of the Franciscans. It is esti- 
mated that up to this time some 200,000 men lost their lives on 
this work. The Franciscans steadily, but slowly, worked on, 
always with a very limited exchequer, until 1767, when there 
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remained some 1,935 metres (11 miles) still to be completed. 
A contract was entered into to finish this work in five years, 
for 800,0co dols. (160,000/.) ; but instead of five years it took 
twenty-two years, and instead of 8 métres (25 feet) wide, 
as contracted for, it was only 3 métres (9 feet 10 inches) wide. 

From the foregoing it will be easily understood that the 
expenditure on these canal works was a great drain on the 
Mexican treasury. Up to the year 1637, 3,020,000 dols. 
(600,coo/.) had been expended ; between that year and 1800, 
3,247,670 dols. (649,534/.) had been absorbed, and up to 1830 
the total expenditure was 8,000,000 dols. (1,600,000/ ). 

In 1849 Captain Smith, of the Corps of American Engi- 
neers, who came to Mexico with General Scott’s army, adopted 
the plan, with slight modifications, designed by Simon Mendez. 
The tunnel was planned through the ravine of Acatlan, 
its mouth being near the village of Tequizuiac. 

In 1866 a project proposed by Sefior Francisco Garray, a 
Mexican engineer of repute, was pronounced the most feasible, 
and adopted, but revolution succeeded revolution, causing the 
works to be stopped for some years. In 1879 Don Luis 
Espinosa took charge of the undertaking, and has continued 
to direct affairs until the present time. 

The present gigantic work cannot have been considered to 
have been seriously undertaken, with a view of completion at 
any cost, until the year 1885, when the City Council of Mexico 
submitted a project to the Government to which they offered 
to contribute largely in the event of its being adopted. 

A special Commission, with ample authority to deal with 
the funds set aside for the work, was appointed by President 
Porforio Diaz. The City Council set aside the sum of 
400,0c0 dols. (66,666/.) per annum for the canal works, which 
sum was materially increased by the Federal Government. 

In 1887 the City Council raised a loan in London of 
2,409,000/, to meet the cost of the work and guarantee its suc- 
cessful termination. The entire responsibility of the work was 
now assumed by the City Council, and the Government gave 
authority for the Council to make and collect new taxes. Still, 
there was not sufficient money forthcoming, so another loan 
was raised in London for 3,000,ca0/, 

In December, 1889, the Department of Public Works con- 
tracted with Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, of London, for the 
completion of the canal, the excavation for which was originally 
contracted for by the Bueyrus Company, of the United States, 
of which Colonel Ellis was the president. This company 
started with two spoon dredgers capable of raising a maximum 


of 3,0co cubic métres (1,308 cubic yards) a day. They com- 

menced operations at the twenty-second kilométre. This com- 

pany, in the opinion of the Board of Commissioners, was not 
proceeding with the work at a suitable rate of speed, for at — 
I,00co cubic métres (1,308 cubic yards) per day the work of 

dredging alone, as there weré some 16,000,009 of cubic métres 

(20,928,000 cubic yards) of excavation to do, would take about 

forty-three years ; their contract was therefore cancelled, and ~ 
another entered into with Messrs. S. Pearson & Son as stated 

above, who have completed the canal to the satisfaction of 

all concerned in six years, Too much praise cannot be 
given to this firm for the way in which the work has 

been done by them, the best of relations existing at all times — 
between the parties concerned representing the Federal 

Government and the contractors. Five large dredgers were — 
used on the work, and by these means excavations 

to the depth of 20 métres (65 feet) were made, and the earth 

was raised to an elevation of 16 métres (524 feet) so as to 

empty it into the shoots, ultimately delivering it on to the 

banks on either side of the canal. These dredgers have now 

done their work here, three of the five having already been 

taken to pieces, packed, and partially transferred to the 

harbour works at Vera Cruz, whilst the other two were being 

dismantled when I visited the country in July last. 

The contract for completing the tunnel was let to Messrs. 
Reid & Campbell, of Mexico, but for some reason they were 
unable to carry out the work. It was therefore continued and 
satisfactorily completed by the City Council by their own men 
at their own cost, for a sum considerably less than Messrs, 
Reid & Campbell’s contract price. 

The tunnel has a length of 10,021°79 métres, or 32,869 feet 
(65 miles), with a curved section formed by four curves 
respectively of the following dimensions. The upper part has ’ 
a span of 4'185 metres, or 13 feet 9 inches, and a rise of 1'570 
métres, or 5 feet 13 inches ; the two lateral arches have a chord 
each of 2°36 métres, or 7 feet 9 inches, a radius with a chord of 
2429 metres, or 8 feet, and a rise of 0 521 métres, or 1 foot 
83 inches ; the elevation is 4286 métres, or 14 feet, and the 
greatest width is the span of the upper arch. The tunnel is 
lined with brick, having a thickness in the upper of 045 métres, 
or 1 foot 6 inches, and in the lower part, over which the water 
runs, of 0'40 métres, or I foot 4 inches in the side arches, and 
of 0°30 metres, or 1 foot in the radius, this latter lining being of 
artificial stone, made of sand and Portland cement. The 
elevation of the invert at the beginning of the tunnel 
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is 9'20 métres, or 30 feet 1} 
the end of the tunnel, 17°53 métres, or 57 feet 6 inches 
below datum.. The gradient is o0oo069 for the first 
217074 métres, or I in 1449 for 7,120 feet ; 0':00072 for the 
following 5,831 métres, or I in 1389 for 19,125 feet 6 inches ; 
ooo! for 5,10) métres, or I in 1389 for 16,728 feet, and 0 00135, 
I in 740, for the rest of the tunnel, these changes being in 
accordance with changes of details made from those of the 
original project, in some cases modifying the section and in 
other cases the lining. Twenty-five shafts, each 16 feet 
63 inches by g feet 10 inches, were opened at a distance of 400 
métres, or 1,312 feet from each other. These served to venti- 
late the tunnel and to facilitate the work. The deepest of 
__these shafts, situated on the saddle of Acatlan, has a depth of 
92 métres, or 301 feet 9 inches ; the shallowest is 21 métres, 
or 68 feet 10 inches. 

To give an idea of the labour involved beyond the 
mere tunnelling, it is as well to mention that the quantity of 
materials required per lineal yard of tunnel was 1,800 bricks, 
94 cement blocks, 3 cubic yards of mortar, and 70 cubic feet of 
volcanic stone. 

Maximum discharge through the tunnel=18 cubic métres 
(6352 cubic feet). 

The canal starts from the San Lazaro Station of the Hidalgo 
Railway, runs on the east side of the Guadalupe mountain 
range, between this range and Lake Texcoco It then changes 
its direction to the north-west, diagonally traversing San 
Christobal Lake, a part of Jaltocan and another of Lake Tam- 
pango, where it finishes at the mouth of the tunnel, having a 
total length of 673 kilométres, or 43 miles. 

The level of the bottom of the canal above the datum-line 
adopted is 2°25 metres, or 7 feet 4 inches, and the mouth of the 
tunnel is 920 métres, or 30 feet + inch below the same 
datum, supposed to pass Io métres, or 32°80 feet below 
the bottom of the Aztec Calendar Stone. The level of the ground 
at the beginning of the canal is 8 94 métres, or 29 feet 4 inches, 
and at the end 15.86 métres, or 52 feet above datum. The 
uniform slope of the canal is at the rate of 0187 per kilométre. 

The canal has a depth at its commencement of 5:50 métres, 
or 18 feet, which, in the last few kilométres, is increased to 
20°50 métres, or 67 feet 3 inches. 

The side ‘slopes are projected with a batter of 45 deg., and 
the width of the bottom is 5°50 metres, or 18 feet, for the first 
20 kilometres, or 124 miles, and 6°50 métres, or 21 feet 
2 inches, in the rest of the canal. 


inches below datum; at 


The first 20 kilométres, or 124 miles, may be considered as 
a prolongation of the net of sewers in the city, and will receive 
only the water that passes through them. 

The flow is calculated for an average of 5 cubic métres 
(1764 cubic feet), although when heavy rains require it a greater 
volume can be received. The rest of the canal communicates 
with Lake Texcoco, and is utilised in controlling its waters— 
the lowest in the valley—which can be made to flow into the 
canal from all parts. Hence the canal has been built to carry 
the largest flow that can pass through the tunnel, or 18 cubic 
métres (635% cubic feet) per second. The cutting is through a 
strictly clay formation, comprising occasional thin strata of sand 
and sandstone. 

For accommodation of railroads, waggon roads and water- 
courses, it was necessary to construct five aqueducts—four of 
masonry and one of iron—to carry rivers; four iron bridges 
for the passage of railroads, and fourteen bridges for vehicular 
traffic, 

For a century the problem has been settling into one of 
pure sanitation. The plans which the Government have been 
working since about 1883, though called plans for draining the 
valley, are really intended to obtain a fall sufficient to dispose 
of the sewage ; in fact, in the original plan, from considerations 
of economy, care was to be taken to keep out of the projected 
canal all water, both from the surface of the valley and from the 
rivers. The Consulado and Guadalupe rivers were to be carried 
over the new canals in iron aqueducts. The drainage system 
was thusto be simply a part of the sewage system of the city. 

Sluice-gates direct the city drainage either to the canal or 
to Lake Texcoco. A sluice-gate at the junction of the smaller 
with the larger part of- the canal controls the flow of Lake 
Texcoco, and another sluice is placed at the entrance of the 
tunnel. 

The total cost of the tunnel and canal may be taken as 
being 56,009,000 dols. (7,c00,000/.). 

When I visited the works in July last there were some 
hundreds of men preparing what may be termed a sluice- 
chamber, which is to regulate the supply of drainage into the 
tunnel. 

It will be readily understood that the great good that will 
accrue from this canal cannot be thoroughly appreciated for 
some time. When the drainage is effected, Mexico city, with 
its sublime climate, must be the most healthy city in the world, 
as it was lately the most pestilential one, having the’ highest 
death-rate of any other city. 
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CONTRACTORS AND CORPORATIONS. 


IN the Court of Appeal on Monday the 17th inst. an interesting 
case, which was based on the relative responsibilities of con- 
tractors and local authorities, was heard before the Lords 
Justices Lindley, A. L. Smith and Rigby. The case was 
already heard before Mr. Justice Wright. The plaintiffs were 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardaker, who sued the Idle. District Council 
and Abraham Thornton, a contractor, for having in the con- 
struction of a sewer been guilty of negligence by omitting to 
keep a gas-pipe supported, so that it became fractured and the 
gas escaped into the plaintiffs’ house and exploded, whereby 
the male plaintiff’s furniture in his house was wrecked and the 
female plaintiff was injured. The facts, says the 7zmes report, 
were as follows :—-On October 10, 1894, the district council 
gave notice, under the provisions of the Public Health Act, 
1875, section 150, to the male plaintiff to make a sewer in 
Moorfield Place, he being the occupier of a house abutting 
thereon ; and, as the notice was not complied with, the 
council, as they lawfully might do under the provisicns of the 
section, proceeded to execute the works mentioned in the 
notice. The district council employed the defendant Thornton 
to execute the work. By the contract made between 
Thornton and the district council it was agreed that the 
contractor should execute the works in the most work- 
manlike and substantial manner, particular attention being 
paid to any directions or instructions which the inspector 
appointed by the council to superintend the work might from 
time to time give as the works proceeded. Power was given 
to the inspector, in the event of the contractor’s foremen or his 
workmen disobeying his orders, to forthwith discharge them, 
and also to stop the works at any stage, and to enlarge, 
diminish, modify, or vary the works, or any part thereof, 
which, however, was not to annul the contract. It was further 
agreed that the care of the entire works, until completed, should 
remain with the contractor, who should be responsible for all 
accidents and damage to persons or property arising from the 
works, and that the contractor should protect all gas-pipes 
which might be laid bare or otherwise interfered with. It was 
proved that the contractor had been guilty of negligence by 
insecurely packing the soil around a gas-pipe in use after the 
excavation had been made for the sewer, whereby the. gas-pipe 
was broken and the gas escaped. Mr. Justice Wright gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs against the contractor for 45/., but 
held that there was no case against the district council. The 


plaintiffs in their present appeal contended that the district 
council were also liable. 

Lord Justice Lindley, in reversing the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Wright, said:—The powers conferred by the Public 
Health Act, 1875, on the local board can only be exercised by 
some person or persons acting under their authority. Those 
persons may be servants of the local board or they may not. 
The local board are not bound in point of law to do the work © 
themselves, ze. by servants of their own. There is nothing to 
prevent the local board from employing a contractor to do 
their work for them. But the local board cannot, by employing 
a contractor, get rid of their own duty to other people, whatever 
such duty may be. If the contractor performs their duty for 
them, it is performed by them through him, and they are not 
responsible for anything more,. They are not responsible for 
his negligence in other respects as they would be if he were 
their servant. Such negligence is sometimes called casual or 
collateral negligence. If, on the other hand, their contractor 
fails to do what it is their duty to do or get done, their duty is 
not performed and they are responsible accordingly. His 
Lordship referred to several cases as illustrating this 
principle, and proceeded:—I pass tow to consider the 
duty of the district council in the present case. Their 
duty in sewering the street was not performed by con- 
structing a proper sewer. Their duty was not only to do 
that, but also to take care not to break any gas-pipes which 
they cut under ; this involved properly supporting them, This 
duty was not performed. They employed a contractor to per- 
form their duty for them, but he failed to do so. It is impos- 
sible, I think, to regard this as a case of collateral negligence. 
The case is not one in which the contractor performed the 
district council’s duty for them, but did so carelessly ; the case 
is one in which the duty of the district council, so far as the 
gas -pipes were concerned, was not performed at all. The case 
falls within the second of Lord Blackburn’s propositions, and — 
not within the first. It was contended for the district council 
that, although they might be liable to the owner of the gas- 
pipes, they were not liable to the plaintiff as they were under 
no duty to him. But this is not consistent with Gray v. Pullen, 
nor with Tarry v. Ashton, in neither of which was the 
defendant under any duty to the plaintiff, except as one of the 
public. On these grounds I am of opinion that the district 
council are liable to the plaintiffs. Mr. Kershaw contended 
that the relation of the district council to Thornton was that of 
master and servant. Of course, if this were so, the liability 
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of the district council would be clear enough. But I am of 
opinion that this contention cannot be supported. It is not 
proved that the surveyor gave orders which led to the mischief ; 
and large as his-powers were, Thornton was not, in my opinion, 
the servant of the defendants. With respect to ‘the remoteness 
of damage, little need be said. The nature of gas, its cer- 
tainty to escape, and to find its way wherever it can get, and 
to explode if it escapes in large quantities and comes into 
contact with fire, all render the breaking of a gas main very 
dangerous if houses are near. The fact, moreover, that free 
escape upwards through the surface was greatly hindered by 
the hardness of the surface after it was left by the contractor 
tended to force the gas laterally to some considerable distance, 
and very probably into some passage or place near a fire. 
Such an accident as that which happened is only what was 
reasonably to be expected. Sharp v. Powell (L.R. 7 C.P. 253) 
does not therefore apply to the present case. The appeal 
therefore must be allowed, and judgment must be entered for 
the plaintiff for 452. and the costs of the action, and the district 
council must pay the costs of the appeal. 

Lord Justice A. L. Smith and Lord Justice Rigby delivered 
Jadgment to the same effect. 


“TAXTON.” 


AFTER sixty-nine years’ of service Laxton’s “ Price-Book ” can 
surely claim to be an accepted authority on the subject which 
more than all others concerns builders. In fairyland and 
other exalted places art may be treasured for its own sake, if 
it is produced without cost; but in this sublunary world the 
beautiful must lose much of its value if it brings losses to the 
creators, A builder cannot afford to have his reason mastered 
by emotions, and his first question should be how to derive 
profit from honest work. Although zsthetics, therefore, may 
appear to rule all things connected with building, the philosophy 
of price is of greater importance. If rightly considered a series 
of price-books becomes, therefore, of great interest to all who 
follow the history of building. ‘They show examples of the law 
of development which are as forcible as those in any other 
department of human activity. We can realise, to take one 
- example, how business is becoming more specialised every 
year, and the efforts of firms are concentrated on the pro- 
duction of things which formerly had only general character- 
istics. 
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Addison, in the last century, could rejoice at the’ 


thought that many lands far apart contributed to the enjoyment 
of the everyday life of himself and his acquaintances, but now 
he would be able to say that every gentleman’s house he 
entered contained at, least a hundred patented articles in its 
construction, and that the inventors were likely to be more 
talked about than the contributors to his journal. There is 
hardly a page of “‘ Laxton” which does not record several of 
these specialties. From the drains to the chimney-pots, every 
article that commands attention must have a character of its 
own and record the name of its maker. It is only in common- 
place and jerry-built houses that we find the old-fashioned 
things which are supposed to be capable to win general favour 
because they are stamped with the word “improved.” They 
may be produced by the million, but every architect and 
every builder who understands the conditions of business 
has carefully to avoid them, for it is well known that a bad 
hinge can give rise to grumbling, and professional reputation 
can be jeopardised with a client by a smaller object. Inno 
way is the difference between old and new price books more 
marked than in the importance attached to the specialties of 
the building trades, which increase in number every year. 

In many other ways ‘“ Laxton” is brought up to date by 
Messrs. Kelly & Co., Limited. As it applies mainly to the 
Metropolis, the by-laws of the County Council and other ruling, 
regulations are given. The text of several Acts of Parliament. 
appears among the pages, and reports of several interesting 
cases relating to builders are printed. The Institute conditions 
of contract (of which builders do not approve), the rules for 
the building trades, regulations for electric lighting, besides a 
variety of information on other subjects, aid in making up a 
volume which is so much improved this year that its original 
projectors would be amazed and delighted on seeing: it. 
“Laxton” now unites the vigour of youth with the authority 
of age ; it is a law-giver and a counsellor, a record and a guide. 


STREET RAIL\¥YAYS IN MONTREAL. 


AT the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on Tuesday, February 18, the paper read was on “ The Electric 
Street Railway System of Montreal, Canada,” by Mr. G. C. 
Cuningham, 

The author traced the rapid development in Canada and 
the United States of the application of electricity to street 
railways. In the United States in 1888 there were about 
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twenty electrical roads in operation, having a total of 89 miles 
of track, and working ninety motor-cars, while there were now 
10,363 miles of track, on which were operated over 40,090 
motor-cars, While this had been the progress in the United 
States, Canada had not been slow to adopt a system that 
was manifestly so convenient for the public. Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Brantford, Niagara 
Falls and other places had their electric -systems either 
complete or in process of construction. Almost all the lines 
were constructed on the overhead trolley-wire system. 

In Montreal the electric street railways comprised 74 miles 
of single line, laid on 413 miles of streets. A daily service of 
140 motor-cars and about fifty trail-cars was now running. 
The gradients were in many cases very severe. On the streets 
running at right angles to the St. Lawrence River there was a 
continuous rise in most instances, and short sections had 
gradients of 1 in 10, and even in 8. These gradients were a 
severe test for the motor- cars, but they were overcome success- 
fully, and caused little difficulty. 

The ordinary rail adopted was 6,°, inches in height, and 
weighed 72 lbs. per yard. The rails were laid on a foundation 
of concrete, or embedded in it, according as block pavement or 
asphalte was used for the roads, The rails were constructed in 
complete electrical continuity, and where they passed the power 
station they were directly connected by copper wiring to the 
generators. Bond wires were rivetted into the web at each 
joint. To still further improve the return circuit, track return 
wires of the same size, 0°469 inch in diameter, as the line 
feeders, were rivetted into the web at various points and carried 
back to the generators directly by overhead insulated copper 
wires. At first earth returns had, been used, the rails being 
connected by copper wire to cast-iron car wheels buried between 
7 feet and 8 feet in the soil, but considerable electrolytic action 
was found to be set up between the edrth and gas or water 
pipes. It was determined not to use the ground for this 
purpose and to construct a complete metallic return. 

The trolley-wire used throughout the system was of bare 
copper, 0'365 inch in diameter, carrying a safe current of about 
440 ampéres. It was suspended from poles between 110 feet 
and 120 feet apart at the curb line on either side of the street, 
at a height of between 18 feet and 20 feet over the centre of 
each track. In some instances the trolley-wire was carried by 
a central line of posts placed between the double tracks. The 
current had been at first supplied to the trolley-wires con- 
nected in one continuous system; but this was now divided 
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into various independent sections, so that trouble on any one 
was felt there only, and did not affect the others. Each 
section was fed directly from the power-station by feed-wires, 
and had its own system of return-wires. The feed-wire and 
return-wire mostly used was 0'460 inch in diameter, but within 


a 3-mile radius of the power-station heavier insulated cables. 


were inserted, about 1 inch in diameter, carrying a safe current 
of about 602 ampéres, Ten such wires led from the power- 
station, and ten others of the same size acted as return-wires, 
allowing for a total output from the power-station of 6,003 
ampéres, The difference of potential maintained at the 
generators was 550 volts. 

The boiler-house and engine-room were placed fairly centrally 


to the system, and near to the Lachine Canal, whence water 


was obtained for condensing purposes, and to the coal wharves, 
There were fifteen Lancashire boilers, each 28 feet long by 
7 feet in diameter, with double furnaces. They developed each 
300 horse-power, and carried a working-pressure of 125 Ibs- 
per square inch. The gases from the furnaces, after passing 
through the boiler-flues, returned under the boilers and along 
their sides to the main flue. They then passed, at a tempera- 
ture of between 439 deg. Fahr. and 480 deg. Fahr, into Greem 
economisers placed on each side of the chimney, which heated 
the feed-water to about 269 deg. Fahr. The temperature of 
the gases entering the chimney was between 225 deg. Fahr. 
and 250 deg. Fahr. The feed-water was obtained from the 
condensing-water, and entered the economisers at an average 
temperature of 92 deg. Fahr. The fuel used was bituminous. 
coal from the Cape Breton mines, of an evaporative power of 
64 lbs. of water per lb. of coal. 

The engine and dynamo-room was 235 feet long by 89 feet: 
wide. There were six horizontal cross compound condensing- 
engines developing 690 horse-power each, with a boiler-pressure 
of 125 lbs per square inch. The cylinders were 24 inches and: 
48 inches in diameter, and steam-jacketed, with Corliss valves. 
The diameter of driving-wheel was 22 feet, its peripheral 
velocity at 70 revolutions per minute being nearly 4,900 feet 
per minute. The total weight of each engine was 85 tons, The 
engines were placed in a row next to the boiler-house, 26 feet 
from centre to centre, on foundations of cement concrete and 
brick in cement. 
Edison generators, developing 200 kilowatts apiece. The 
driving-wheels were double-crowned, and carried two pairs of 
belts, driving 41-inch pulleys, fixed on the armature-shaft of 
the generator. The three remaining engines drove each a pair 
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of multipolar generators by one 52-inch belt on one pulley, | smoothly, or seemed to. But there was a hitch. Congress, 


48 inches in diameter. The two generators were mounted on 
the same bed-plate, with the pulley between them. The 
armature and the pulley-shaft were in alignment, and were 
connected by two friction clutches. By this means the 
generators could be driven together or separately. The 
generators were supported on a continuous length of 
foundation-wall built in brick and cement, and sufficiently 
massive to be free from vibration. 

The rolling-stock equipment in the summer amounted to 
163 motor-cars ; in winter it was 145 closed cars with double 
motors and fourteen snow-sweepers with triple motors. There 
were besides fifty-three open trail-cars and sixty closed trail- 
‘cars belonging to the former horse system. 

The motors developed 25 horse-power or 30 horse-power 
each, and were all of the single reduction type, the ratio of the 
pinion to the gear-wheel being generally about 4 to 1. The 
average speed of the cars was about 7} miles perhour. Electric 
snow-sweepers, 18 feet long, carried on two pairs of 33-inch 
wheels, were used. To each axle was geared a 39 horse-power 
motor, a third motor being placed in the car to drive the 
rotatory brooms. 

The cost of working for July, 1895. was almost exactly 
33d. per car-mile, and that of the power was less than 3d. per 
car-mile. For the year ending September, 1895, the cost was 
$id. per car-mile, the average cost of power being slightly 
under 3d. per car-mile. 

In an appendix particulars were given as to the amount of 
coal consumed and electrical energy developed at the William 
Street power-station, with details of the operation of the system 
during the past four years. 
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CHICAGO EXHIBITION MEDALS. 


ACCORDING tothe Vew York Tribune the arrangements for 
he distribution of the Chicago Exhibition medals are not yet 
complete. 

It would seem that the vicissitudes of the World’s Fair 
awards are never to end. After a long controversy, the point 
of making both medals and diplomas was finally reached. 
The contract for the medals was let to a firm in Waterbury, 
Conn ; that for the diplomas to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, under the Government. Then everything went on 


however, consigned the whole matter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Now there is another hitch, and the Treasury 
people are at a standstill, thongh neither medals nor diplomas 
are yet ready for distribution. They are nearly completed, but 
the present Controller’s interpretation of the Act of Congress 
now takes the business from the Secretary of the Treasury 
and puts it on the World’s Columbian Commission, of which 
ex-Senator Palmer, of Michigan, is the president. 

The Waterbury firm, it is said, has done good work on the 
medal, but lost money by it. It has been extremely difficult 
to get the names of exhibitors in the small space of the die on 
the medal, which from the first was regarded as a serious 
drawback to the design substituted for that of Mr. St. Gaudens, 
But as the designer had spent above a year trying to make a 
design which would meet the artistic and moral views of the 
committee of Congress, it was thought best not to cause further 
delay by any more tinkering with the medal. 

With the small space for names the Waterbury firm has had 
a daily struggle, the names of foreign exhibitors especially, 
even when crowded in very small type, being twice too long for 
the die. As a consequence, many foreign names have been 
abbreviated or cut in two in the middle, the exhibitor having 
the choice as to which end of his name he would prefer on his 
medal. 

One hitch in the diploma was paper. Instead of using 
American parchment Japanese rice-paper was used, which, of 
course, had to be sent for and brought from Japan. 

Nobody knows when the awards will be sent to exhibitors, 
but it is known that President Palmer declqres that he will 
never call the Commission together until he has absolute proofs 
that the awards are ready for distribution. 


WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS IN LONDON. 


A REPORT was presented at the meeting of the County Council 
on Tuesday concerning the course to be adopted by the Council 
in future with regard to the erection of dwellings for the working 
classes. They recommended that, with regard to lands acquired 
or appropriated by the Council for the purpose of the housing 
of the working classes other than lands acquired under Part III. 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, the question 
of the desirability of such lands being sold or let for the erection 
of dwellings, or of the Council itself erecting dwellings thereon, 
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be first considered by the Council. They further recommended 
that, in cases where the Council decides itself to erect dwellings 
in preference to letting the land for that purpose, the rents to 
be charged for the dwellings erected in connection with any 
specified housing scheme or area shall not exceed those ruling 
in the neighbourhood, and shall be so fixed that, after providing 
for all outgoings, interest and sinking fund charges, there shall 
be no charge on the county rate in respect of the dwellings on 
such area or scheme, and that all such dwellings shall be so 
designed that the cost of erection may not exceed a sum which 
will-enable the Council to carry out the foregoing conditions. 
The interest and sinking fund charges shall be calculated upon 
the cost of erection, plus the value of the site, subject to the 
obligation to build dwellings for the working classes upon it. 
Before an order is given by the Council for the erection of any 
dwellings (orto construct the foundations for such dwellings) 
the finance committee shall report to the Council on the 
estimated effect of the erection of such dwellings on the county 
rate. That in cases where the Council is compelled by statute 
to rehouse on particular sites, and is not able to sell or let 
those sites for that purpose at the fair market value, the 
financial aspect of each such case shall be specially considered 
by the Council on reports by the public health and housing and 
finance committees, That where the committees are of opinion 
that particular sites are undesirable by reason of excessive cost, 
unsuitability, lack of demand for dwellings, or other. causes, 
they shall report to the Council on the desirability of obtaining 
the approval of the Home Secretary or, if necessary, of Par- 
liament to a modification of the scheme, with a view to the 
dwellings being erected on some site or sites and the original 
sites freed from the restrictions attaching to them. 

These recommendations, with a further recommendation 
dealing with the method of procedure under Part III. of the 
Act, were agreed to. 


CITY FREEHOLDS. 


A SALE of City freeholds was held at Tokenhouse Yard on 
Tuesday by Messrs, Debenham, Tewson, Farmer & Bridge- 
water. The first lot offered consisted of No. 16 Poultry, a 


portion of the premises which was stated to be let on lease | 


having 42 years unexpired, at a net rental of 6o0/, per annum. 
The biddings were opened with an offer of 10,0007, and after 
a long and spirited competition the property was ultimately sold 
for 18,300/., equal to 303 years’ purchase on the rental. The 


ARE YOU A NAVIGATOR, EXPLORER OR TRAVELLER? 


next lot comprised the freehold of Nos. 37 and 38 King 


William Street, London Bridge, let in three portions at rentals 


amounting to goo/. per annum, a portion of these rentals, how- 
ever, being subject to a reduction for rates, taxes and repairs, 
and it is probable that the net income will not be more than 
about 7oo/. or 750/. per annum, This lot, like the preceding 
one, was started at Io,coo/, There was also a keen competi- 
tion, resulting in its being sold for 18,0507. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. HH. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


2499. William Orr, for “ Improvements in the construction 


of cisterns, tanks, baths, basins and similar vessels or struc- — 


tures.”’ 


2470. James Coffin, for “ Improvements in springs for doors’ 


windows and the like.” 
2475. James McLaren, for “An improved chimney-cowl.” 


2485. Alfred George Brooks, for “Improvements in or ~ 


appertaining to builders’ scaffolding.” 

2487. Robert Parkinson, Arthur Hartfield and Thomas 
Helme, for “An apparatus for guarding the opening between 
the stile and the casing of a door.” 


2498. Edwin Codling, for “An inspection and cleansing 


junction or eye for drains, sewers, &c.” 


2499. George William Knowles, for “ Improvements in and 


relating to ventilators and air inlets.” 

2613. Walter Beer, for “A new or improved manufacture 
of artificial marble for building, decorative and other purposes.” 

2614, Francis William Maxwell and Walter Beer, for “A 
new or improved manufacture of artificial stone for building, 
decorative and other purposes,” 

2627. John Spencer, for ‘Improvements in machines for 
dressing, moulding, planing and shaping stone and like sub- 
stances.” 


If so, you cannot do better than follow the example of Dr. Nansen, who, recognising the 
advantage of a facile method of recording his observations and discoveries, purchased 
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NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE AND OTHERS. 


———__o—_—__ 


[2xtract from a lecture on Architects Libraries by Professor 
I. Roger Smith, F.RIB.A., at University College, October 10, 
1893.] 

“Lastly, let me recommend the back volumes of the profes- 
sional journals. In the course of years all sorts of architectural 
topics come up in the public press and before the professional 
societies, and if you hunt through the indexes of these publica- 
tions when you are seeking for information which eludes you 
in books, you will often be rewarded.” : 

There has been a considerable demand for the back 
numbers of Ze Architect during the last three or four months, 
which we have no doubt has arisen from the remarks made by | 
Professor Roger Smith, as contained in the above quotation ; 
but the consequence has been that our stock of back numbers 
is getting very low, and consequently, in future, the charge for 
back numbers of previous date to January 12, 1894, will be 6d. 
each. 

A few of the back volumes may still be had, price 12s. each. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name.and address of the writer—not in every case for 
Publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

#,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 7s par- | 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 

———  ————————————— 
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| Street, Gorleston, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—March 4.—For Building School. Mz 


E. A, Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 


ANERLEY —Feb. 29,—For Rebuilding Portion of Boundary- 
wall and Other Works. Messrs. Hennell & Son, 8 Essex 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


' BARNARD CASTLE.—March 4.—For Strengthening Bridges.. 
Mr. W. Stead, High Street, Northallerton. 

BARNES.—March 9.—For Supply for One Year of Broken 
Granite, Broken Flints, Smiths’ Work and Repairs. Mr. 
G. Bruce Tomes, Council Offices, High Street, Mortlake. 

BARRY Dock —Feb. 28.—For Additions to Police Station. 
Mr. W. E. R. Allen, Deputy Clerk, County Offices, Westgate, . 
Cardiff. 


BERMONDSEY.—Feb. 29 —For Supply of Materials for One 
Year. Mr. Frederick Ryall, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BERMONDSEY. — March 12 — For Fitting-up New Bath+ 
rooms, Lavatories, &c, at Workhouse. Messrs. Newman & 
Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED —March 7.—For Supplying and: 
Erecting Boiler and Pumping Engine. Messrs. J. & A. Leslie 
& Reid, 72 George Street, Edinburgh. 

BIRMINGHAM.— March 4.—For Construction of 13} Miles. 
of Aqueduct. Mr. James Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND.—March 4.—For Widening Railway 
Bridge. Mr. W. J. Cudworth, North-Eastern Railway Com-— 
pany’s Offices, Darlirgton. 

BIsHOP’s WALTHAM.—Feb. 29—For Building Schooh.. 
Mr. F. Clark, Clerk to the School Board, Bishop’s Waltham. 

BLACKPOOL —For Scraping and Paintirg the Ironwork of 
the Blackpool Tower. Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, 41 Corpora-. 
tion Street, Manchester. : 

BOURNEMOUTH —March 5 —For the Su 
of Cherbourg Quartzite or Guernsey ‘Granite. 
Lacey, Borough Surveyor, Bournemouth, 

BRIGHTON.—March 6—For Two Spires to Memorial 
Gateway at Cemetery. Messrs. Loader & Long, Architects, 
54 Old Steine, Brighton. 

BURNLEY.—March 10.—For the Construction of a Subway” 
under the L. and L. Canal. Mr. W. T. Fullalove, Town Hall,: 
Burnley. 

CAIRO.—May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Musenm 
and Khedivial Library, Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. 

CAMBERWELL.— March 2.—For Supply of Guernsey 
Granite, Kentish Rag, Stone and Tar-paving, Lime, Cement, , 
&c. Mr. C. W. Tagg, Vestry Hall, Camberwell. 
CASTLEFORD.—March 9—For Building Police Station. 

Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 
CHARLTON.—March 3.—For Erection of a Lodge and 
Conveniences at Maryon Park. Mr. H. De la Hooke, L.C.C.. 
Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CHASE TOWN.—March 3.—For Alterations to Schools... 
Mr. D. C. Marks, Architect, Lichfield. 

CHELSEA.—March 10,—For the Supply and Fixing 0 
Telephone and Communications at Infirmary. Mr. Wm.- 
Miller, 250 King’s Road, S.W. 

CHESTER.—March 9 —For Building Bakery, Store-rooms, 
Stables, &c. Mr. W. Williams, 51 St. James Street, Chester. 

CiTy OF LONDON.— March 3.—For the Execution of Works 
of Stone Paving in the Carriageways and Footways for a 
period of Three Years. Mr. H. Montague Bates, Guildhal). 


CROMER.—Feb. 29.—For Supply and Laying of Water- 
Mains in Suffield Park, Mr. J.C. Mellis, M.I.C.E, 264 Gresham. 
House, E.C. 


DEVIZES.—March 9.—For Building Additions to the Wilts. 


pply of 3,800 Tons. 
Mr. PF. W. 


&c. 


4 


County Pauper Lunatic Asylum. Mr. C, S. Adye, County 
Offices, Trowbridge. 
Dinas Powis.—Feb. 29 —For Rebuilding Chapel. Mr. 


John Howells, Dinas Powis. 

DISLEY.—March 3 —For Construction of Outfall Sewerage 
Works and Laying ot 4,060 Yards of Sewers, with Manholes, 
Lampholes, Ventilators and Flushing Tanks. Mr. Henry 
Bancroft, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester, 

_DUBLIN.—March 4.—For Supplying and Erecting Iron 
Bridge. Chief Engineer to the Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford» 
Railway Company, 1 Westland Row, Dublin. . 

(GLOUCESTER.—March 19,—For Building Engine and. 
Boiler Houses, Foundations for Engines and Boilers, Chimney 
Shaft, Dwelling-house, &c. Mr. William Fox, Engineer, 5. 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

_ GORLESTON.—Feb. 28.—For Building Wards and Altera- 
tions to Hospital. Mr. H. Dudley Arnott, Architect, High. 
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GREENOCK.—March 3.—For Building Post Office. The 
Clerk of Works, General Post Office, Glasgow. 

GRIMETHORPE.— March 6,—For Building Sixteen Cottages. 
Mr. John Robinson, Wombwell, Yorks. 

CumLprorD.Feb. 29. —For Constructing \Wrought-iron 
External Staircase and Balcony at the Workhouse. Messrs. 
Peak &, Lunn, Architects, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

HALIFAX.—March 7.—For Building Weaving Shed, Ware- 
house, &c., West Vale Mills. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & 
Son, Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HARRINGTON, —Feb. 29,—For Building Lock-up. 

~Geo. Dale Oliver, Architect, Carlisle, 

HorNSEY.—March 2.—For Supply of Road and Paving 
Materials, Portland Cement, &c. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, C.E., 
Council Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. ‘ 

JARROW.—Feb. 28.—For Waiting-Room at Primrose Hill 
Hospital. Mr. J. Petree, Borough Surveyor. 

KENSINGTON.—March 26.—For Execution of Works and 
Supply of Materials for One Year. Mr. William Charles 
Leete, Town Hall, Kensington. 

KINGSTON-ON- THAMES.—March 4.—For Levelling, Making, 
kCurbing, Channelling, Paving and Lighting Albany Park Road. 
Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston. 

LAMBETH.—March 25.—For Supply of Materials for One 
Year. Mr. J. P. Norrington, A.M.I.C.E., Vestry Hall, Ken- 
nington Green, S.E. 

LARTINGTON.— March 18.—For Construction of Eleven 
Filter Beds, Gauge House, Pure Water Tank, Cultivator and 
other Works. Mr. James Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street S.W. 

LEWISHAM.—March 10.—For Sewerage Jobbing Works, 
F ounders’ Ironwork for Sewers, Tools, &c, for One Year. Mr. 
"E, Wright, Board of Works Offices, Catford, S.E. 

MANCHESTER,.—March 3.—For Construction of Outfall and 
‘the Laying of about 4,009 Yards of Sewers, with Manholes, 
Lampholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. Henry Bancroft, 88 Mosley 
Street, Manchester. 

MIDDLESEX.—March 3.—For Supply of Hand-broken Blue 
Guernsey Granite. Mr. F. H. Pownall, County Surveyor, 
Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 

NEW BARNET.—March 4.—For Constructing New Floors, 
Movable Partitions, Fences and Boundary Walls, and Drain- 
ing and Tar-paving Playgrounds. Mr, J. White, 35 High 
Street, Barnet. 
oo 
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&o., to suit wll requirements, viz. details of work and price, to work by means of the 
Vertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


SPECIALTIES — 
ij Openers.and Gear, Ventilators, Locks 


and other Metal Work, &c., &o. 


LOW PRICES. 


Tn i 
gear TT 


LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, 


Door Springs, eet 


iy furniture, Builders’ General ee eee 
| (ron Casements and Frames, Architectural fj 


GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. © 
| SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


N.. The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
“Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for | 
h one or both sides, Soi 


PANIC EXIT BOLTS, 


"NEWCASTLE, Co. Down.—March 3,—For Building Hotel. 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast. 

NEwqQuay.—March 28.—For Building Police Station. 
Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


NEw SOUTHGATE.— March 5.— For the Erection of a 
Mr. W. Pywell, 40 Great James 


Mr. 


Street, W.C. 

PORTRANE.—March 16.—For Building Asylum. Mr, G. C. 
Ashlin, Architect, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

Prescot.—March 5.—For Building Infirmary. Mr. James 
Gandy, Architect, Masonic Buildings, Hall Street, St. Helens, 
Lancashire. 

QUEEN’S COUNTY.—March 14.—For 
Maryborough Waterworks, Mountmellick Union. 
White, County Surveyor. 

RADNOR.—March 4.—For Construction of 134 Miles of 
Aqueduct. Mr. Jas. Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 

SHOOTER’S HILL —Feb. 28.—For Fixtures and Fittings for 
the Brook Hospital. Mr. T. W. -Aldwinckle, 1 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

SHOREDITCH.—March 10.—For Paving Paul Street and 
Wilson Street with Jarrah Wood Blocks. Mr. T. Ridyard 
Roscoe, Town Hall, Old Street, E.C. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—March 23.—For Erection of Various 
Buildings for Sewerage Works. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, C.E., 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—March 9.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Workhouse. Messrs. W. H, Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, 
Architects, 9 Portland Street, Southampton. 


Vib. ete 


SOUTHAMPTON.—March 9 —For Building Board School.- 


Mr. John H. Blizard, Eee Lansdowne House, Castle 
Lane, Southampton. 


SPILSBY.—Feb. 29.—For Supply of 6,500 Tons of Broken’ 


Granite and 8,000 Tons of Broken Slag. Mr, Geo. Walker, 
Spilsby. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—March 7.—For Forming, Kerbing, 
Channelling, Pitching and Macadamising Campfort Road. 
Mr. S. E, Burgess, Vestry Hall Office, Church Street, Stoke 
Newington. 

St. PANCRAS.—March 2.—For Execution of Works and 
Supply of Materials for One Year. 
C.E., Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 


THE 


| ORIGINAL PATENTEE. 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


|| Largest and most com-/ 
Hil prehensive Stocks. [if 


New and Improved 


Patterns. 


Construction of 


Mr. William Nisbet Blair,. 


No. 190. Solid 
Section Tongue 
Bolt, Cy 
Triple Action, — 
Self-Locking ~ 
Weather and 
Thief Proof, 
Neat, Simple, 
and Strong. 


RO BT. ADAMS, Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, SE. =f Saleen Boal 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE “xXIT” THE ““EXODUS,”’ 


. ROBT, 


} 
: 
} 
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ST. STEPHEN’S-IN-BRAMWELL.— March 2.—For New 
Water-wheels and China Stone Grinding Mills, and all Neces- 
sary Machinery Mr. Jacob Olver, Trevear, St. Stephens, 
Grampound Road, Cornwall. 

SUNDERLAND. — March 17.— For Building Infirmary, 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, Architects, 36 West Sunnyside, 
Sunderland. 

WEsT HAmM.—March. 2.— For the Erection of Boundary 
Walls and other Works at South Hallsville’ Schools. Mr. 
William Jacques, A R I.B.A., 2 Fen Court, E.C, 

WIMBORNF:—March 7.,— For the Restoration of Hampreston 
Church. Messrs. Romaine, Walker & Tanner, 12 Old Bond 
Street, W. 


BARNSLBY— continued. 

For Erection of Three Houses, &c,, Longman Road, Barnsley, 
Mr. HERBERT CRAWSHAW, Architect, 13 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

H. & F. Turton, Stairfoot, near Barnsley, mason. 
J. T. Oldham, Summer Lane, Barnsley, joiner. 
W. Dawber & Son, Trippet, Hull, slater. 
E. R. Fletcher, Church Street, Barnsley, painter. 
T. Cordingly & Son, Bradford, plasterer. 
BECKENHAM. 
For Building New Public Room and sundry Alterations and 


Repairs to the Greyhound Public-house, Beckenham, for 
Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Limited. Mr. ALBERT L. 


TENDERS. 


ABERSYCHAN, 


For Building Shop and Warehouse at Abersychan, for the 
Abersychan Co-operative Society, Limited. 


Morgan & Evans, Pontnewynydd ~. 
A. H. Bailey & Sons, Pontnewynydd 
W. Jones, Abersychan . 

W. & A. DAVIES, Aberyschan 


ALTWALLIS. 


For Building Chapel at Altwallis, Carmarthen. 
-JONES & Co., Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthen- 


Shire (accepted) -. 2 : F 


BARNSLEY. 
For Erection of New School Premises 


Eldon Street North, for the Barnsley School Board. 
Messrs. SENIOR & CLEGG, Architects, 15 Regent Street, 


Barnsley. 
Accepted Tenders. 


A. Moore, mason 


Exors. W. Hammerton, Worsborough 
- near Barnsley, joiner . . 
Snowden & Son, plumber 

E. Fleming, slater . ; é 


S. Rushforth, heating apparatu 
E. Fleming, plasterer . ‘ 
E. R. Fletcher, painter 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.G., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
_ ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens onavplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO... °° .SHANGERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, 


T Reduced, Coloured. 
Tejegrams. ‘* OLDACRES. LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
A descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


(accepted ) 


Simes & Duncan: 
Graham 

Jerrard 

Kennard Bros. 
THOMAS KNIGHT, 


Guy, AR.ILBA., 
House, W.C., and 764 High Street, Lewisham, S E. 


Architect and Surveyor, Bedford Row 


- £695 o .o 

7 : . 690 0 'o 

: p 583 © oO 

‘ : : : : 12 580°° 0.0 
Sidcup (accepted ) . é ERGO UIOLLS 


i . PRB GE: i7o BELFAST. 
. - 1,125 0 o| For Erection of Four Dwelling-houses on Castlereagh Road. 
960 0 o Mr. T. Rok, Architect, Granville Buildings, 13a High 
GI50.G. 0 Street, Belfast. 
W. McMorran . . : - ~ £1,495 © o- 
Campbeli & Lowry : ; : He Pa gcieloy’ (ay Ke, 
Milligan & McCartney . - F 3 1,300 © oO 
I. Hewitt . ‘4 A - : : : ay 1} EO Our On 
3 - £669 0 o J. & R. THOMPSON (accepted ) .. 1,157) 0. a. 


in Beckett Street, 


BLAIRGOWRIE. 


For Forming New Sewers in Perth Road and West George: 
Street, Blairgowrie. 
Quantities by Burgh Surveyor. 


Mr. L FALCONER, Burgh Surveyor. 


P, Garritty, Dundee. F : A £313 O50 
J. McLeish, Rattray, Blairgowrie F : » 300 19 Io 
R. BAND & Co, Dundee (accepted) : 279 - Or Os 
Dale’ 239? othe W. Hodge, Rattray, Blairgowrie (withdrawn) 262.1400 
bn oa SS ee BRIDLINGTON. 
. ‘ 199 10 o | For Alterations to 38 and 39 King Street, for Messrs. Harland. 
: : 186 0 o Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect. 
. : 82170'}.0 C. Clark, Bridlington Quay. - ; : . £260 90 oO 
‘ ‘ 78 © oO J. H. Hudson, Bridlington Quay. , 220, 2 0740 
2 ; 39.19 Oo T. GRAY, Bridlington Quay (accepted) 207.15 oO 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.€, 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO ©OPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2 & 3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘“ Cartoons, London."’ 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or | ’ 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled stafft- 


“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in, by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Iiustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


| DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
3 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampies. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BEECHINGS LTD., 


174 in the Strand. 
Specialists in we 
Time-Saving 
Stationery. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
1 


EAE AIS SST I OR AR 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 

returi of post, at Liberah 

Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 
HAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Hrected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
- ‘London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CLARK 
25, 46and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STRHE®, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


RE W Okt E. 


AVE TIME ENVELOP: 
‘~ Patent 1082 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Soreens, 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. 
Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4/d. per foot supes. 
Price Lists and I)lustrationg post free on application. 
ESTABLISHED 1855. : 4 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry. London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS 
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BRIGHTON. 
or Painting the Exterior of the Pavilion, the North and South 


Lodges, the Entrance Gates and the Fences, Hurdles, and. 


Seats, and the Performance of other Work in Connection 
therewith, for the Town Council. Mr. FRANCIS J. C. 
May, Borough PHEEEa DN Town Hall, Brighton. 


pa ck. Nye ; ° . £754) 0. O 
Barber & “Olliver - - t ‘ 619 0 0 
T. F. HOLLAND (accepted) . . : ; + 525, 07 0 


‘Gor Alterations and Additions at the Middle Street School, for 
the Brighton and Preston School Board (U.D.). Messrs. 
THOMAS SIMPSON & SON, Surveyors, 16 Ship Street, 
Brighton. 


A. Wallis, Balham . : : £2 400,710 0 
J. Longley & Co., Crawley : : 2,220.0 /0 
G. R. Lockyer . : ; : 21693 0.40 
F.T. Wilson . : ; : : : 2G87ssiOunO 
W. & T. Garrett : : : 2,c68 0 O 
_J. Barnes . : 2,017 0 O 
Peters & Son, Horsham : : RO 2sOn Onn 
W.A. Field & Co. . : : 1 aL 07461400 
W. Brown & SON (accepted) . ‘ : : ee TOPs go 


“Kor the Erection of a Cookery School at the Elm Grove 
School, for the Brighton and Preston School Board, 
Messrs. THOMAS SIMPSON & Son, Surveyors, 16 Ship 
Street, Brighton. 


J. Longley &. Co., Crawley £1,493 0 0 
A. Wallis, Balham . p ; : f 20 11,3909m 1017 0 
W. Taylor : : : yh 3 101,205 2ORLO 
G. R. Lockyer . : ; : ; : wel 275 eae O 
V. P. Freeman . , : ; ; ; sens 243eROr. © 
Brown & Son . 3 : ; i 4 ees 1O2 a1. O 
Sattin & Evershed : ‘ Te Ie LOGMIOs 0 
‘W. BoTtTinG & SON (accepted ) 1,118 Io O 
BURNLEY. 
for Supply of Steam Road-roller, for the Rural District 
Council. Mr. S. EDMONDSON, Surveyor. 
Wallis & Steevens $ ; , £349 roe) 
C. Burrell & Sons ‘ : - 340 0 0 
J. FowLer & Co., LIMITED (accepied) 340 0 O 
Aveling & Porter : 3 : A : 2350010 
“I. Green 315 0 O 


CANTERBURY. 
For Erection of Six Cottages and Store in St. Peter’s Grove, 
Canterbury, adjoining the Wesleyan Schoolyard. Mr. 
FRANK AMOs, Surveyor, 3 The Parade, Canterbury. 


Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone . £1,442, 0 0 
Miles, Monkton ; ‘ . 1,400 0 0 
Mount, Canterbury . 1 . 1,220°"0° 0 
Brewster, Canterbury ; . 1,195 0 9 
Amos & Foad, Whitstable : : eel £7710 o 
Seager, Sittingbourne : ‘ + 4,855 0; 10 
BATEMAN, Canterbury (accepted ey ; -) 1,075.00 
CARDIFF. 


For Erection of Annexe to the Exhibition Buildings, Cardiff, 
for Spillers Nephews’ Biscuit Company, Limited, Messrs. 
VEALL & SANT, Architects. 

W.Symonps & Co. (accepted) . - : 


CATFORD. 

For Sundry Repairs and Sanitary Work at the Hatcliffe Alms- 
houses, Catford, for the Trustees of the Lewisham Parochial 
Charities. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect 
and Surveyor, Bedford Row House, W.C, and 76A High 
Street, Lewisham, S.E. 


. £482 0 0 


Nicolls. : . 4 4 : , : «6350 %0.0 
Rose . . n . 5 Ap ih a aA . » 329° )-0;.0 
Bennett : ; : 4 4 - 6 3c9 9 O 
Mills. : 275, 0 O 
B. WEATHERLEY & Son, Lewisham and Catford 

(accepted ) . : ; ° é ; . 248 0 0 


For Work in Underpinning Rivervibe. Catford Hill, for Mr. 
E. Silverthorne. Mr. ALBERT L. GUY, ARLB. A, 
Architect and Surveyor, Bedford Row House, WG, and. 
764 High Street, Lewisham. 

G. NICOLLS, Catford (accepted). . £269 0 0 


For New Shop Front and Sundry Alterations to 161 Rushey 
Green, Catford, S.E., for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Limited. 
Mr. ALBERT ie Guy, A.R.I:B.A., Architect and Sur- 
veyor, Bedford Row House, W.C., ‘and 764A High Street, 


Lewisham. 
Kennard Bros. . ; : 3 «2174 40° 0 
Jerrard « A : ‘ ; ; 4 wal TS OpeO 
Simmonds . TALS ge 
B, WEATHERLEY "& Son, Lewisham and Catford 

(accepted ) . ; . : +4440' 04 0 


AM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and HIM MD COMP LETH I any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c, 1 


PLANED STONE—Bads and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE fo Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT-MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


THE HAM HILL 


RITCHIE 


THE. GRIP ”’ 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


&CO <))DRAWING PIN Wood Bi 
; 5 
EN G | N E E RS ©) Uy PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. Bevelled Wood Block & 
a , | The Stones \\\ Flooring. “4 
ART METAL holding power of this BESD. 10. Giye< os 
Pin enables it to be i = ae ae 2 Me 
WV orvkers. dyes of the. ae aiid Proprietors; 
a aE wi 
Sg aries) eee 
f UX 4 "Ge A if 0 R ) Itis perfectly flat in Gt. Grimsby. 
its hhaa a sud reanines a SS ag 
;no e 
Stove sever 49 withdraw tt 66 rere iat 
Oo 1n e 
Manufacturers. your thumb, on the Redwood. 
<a an revolve in Sa 
f g ti d : 
ARCHITECTS fe dod oh Since ak Prise Medal, 
Designs " ara ply ;Teverse the eg Exhibl- 
ction of thet bor, on wards 
SKILFUL LY use top of ppt ponell in a similar-manner. Sanitary Exhibi- 


Executed. 


‘LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 COMMERCIAL ROA 
Near _Near Waterloo Bridge,. Weeeones 


~~ Specialty—OAK AND DARK Specialty“ OAK AND DARK OAK. | 


WOOD BLOCK 


GEARY’S PATENT “‘INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.— 


GEORGE 


CHURCHES 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 
To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 
Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


raed STREET iis BIRMINGHAM. 


tions, 1885 and 1886, 


RS 
OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITEOT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office + 175 Strand. London, W.0 


| PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. AND MOSAIC. 


FLOORING 60. 


TUCKER, 


—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY bel L KEYS 
AK FITTINGS bOR or Pay ey of na BARS pete Secret-Joint, or ary 8 trot Floorin: tad 1 


&c. | SEASONED ANTLING, &c. 


ti QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrame “ EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and «s EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.’ 


Telephone 15,074. 
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For New Front and Various Alterations 
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and Repairs and Re- 


building Stables at the Crown Public House, Chislehurst, 


Kent, for Messrs. Whitbread & 


Co., Limited. Mr. 


ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A, Architect and Surveyor, 
Bedford Row House, W.C., and 76A High Street, Lewis- 


ham, S.E. 
Pritchard & Renwick : - 
G. Simmonds & Son : - 
T. Knight. ; 
J. OTWAY, Chislehurst (accepted A 


CROMER. 


¢ - 41,730. 0 oO 
1,596 0 Oo 
SURSI. OO 

. a Y,d21 O--O 


for Making Additional Adits and Borehole in the Chalk at 
their existing Well at Cromer, for the Cromer Waterworks 


Company, Limited. Mr. J. 


C. MELLIss, Engineer, 264 


Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London. 


W. Brown & Son, Tottenham . 


R. D. Batchelor, Queen Victoria Street . 


W. J. Botterill, Aylsham . 


T, TILLEY & SONS, Walbrook (accepted) 


; CWMAMAN.. 
for Carrying Out certain Additions to 


=f 23037710 

758 15 
682 oO 
467 I0 


o0oo0oo°0o 


the Mount Pleasant 


Hotel, Cwmaman, Aberdare, for the Ely Brewery Company, 


Limited. Messrs.. 

Architects, Aberdare. 
J. Williams, Cwmaman 
_H. Powell, Pontypridd : F 
H. Jelly, Hirwain : : 
R. & A Llewellyn, Aberaman 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, Cwmaman (accepted pe 


DEVONPORT. 


MORGAN, ELFORD & KENSHOLE, 


; 2 £,5390/7 0" O 
- + 497 15 oO 
» 495 9 O 
494 17 0 

494 0 0 


For Alterations, Repairs and Painting of Landing-stages at 


North Corner and Mutton Cove, for the Council. 


JOHN F. BuRNS, Borough Surveyor. 


North Corner. 
R. W. Pitcher, Devonport 
W. H. Hocking, Devonport . : 
D. VEALE, Devonport (accepted ) . 
Mutton Cove. 
D. Veale : “ : : ; 
W. A. Hocking . 
R. W. PITCHER (accepted) 


Mr. 


ThS20. 5. 
ote I 7+ 0 
mS SOO 


Io 10 
Io 10 


cide ie pe 


000 


DARLINGTON. 


For the Construction of certain Sheds required at the Public 


Park, for the Park and Cemetery Committee. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Exors. of R. Kitching, Darlington, bricklayer, &c. 
G. Denham, Darlington, ironfounder. 
Note.—Seven other tenders received. 


with Doulton’s 


DROITWICH. 


For the Relaying of about 300 Feet of Sewer in High Street 


Patent Self-adjusting Pipes, 15-Inch, in- 


cluding Close Timbering all Trenches (Timber to be left 


in), 
Surveyor. 


Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 


mingham . 


G. & C, Jones, Droitwich 


T. Vale, Stourport 


J. Harris, Droitwich . 
H. Small, Droitwich 


for the Corporation. 


Mr, B. GODFREY, Borough 


#623216, 0 
Cruwys & Hobrough, Gloucester and. Bir- 

; ; #1920 6G!" 0 

199) > 0 

EGQR70> © 

164.0 0 

123 16 o 

s estimate 209 0 O 


Borough Surveyor’ 


EAST HAM. 


For Alterations, Additions and Fittings at the Earl of Wake- 


field Public-house, Katherine Road, East Ham, for Mr. 


J. T. Jones’s Executors. 


Mr, FRED, A. ASHTON, Archi- 


tect, 3 Crooked Lane, E.C. 


Hearle & Farrow 
J. Bentley. 

J. & H. Cocks . 
Wall & Co. 

W. Shurmur 

W. Watson 


Hearle & Farrow 
W. Shurmur 

J. & H. Cocks . 
W. Watson a 
Wall & Co. ‘ 
J. Bentley. 


Building. 
£253 380 Oo 
: é . 2,118 fe) 
- é ‘ Bisa 
- C : f : en 2 OC mRO 
2,045 oO 
2010 Oo 


© -0 :O20'0:7:0 


Fittings. 

4 : : 779 © 

é j 3 - < . 606 oO 
A : F A : ‘ 680 o 
: A °680 oO 

- 65t oO 
: 632) oO 


OFT TOL OTe 


:: pill #s PORTLAND CEMENT, 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, wi 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 
& creteFloors & Street Paving. 


“ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 280 
Ibs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
is Band- carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
— eas for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
vaniteary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Bamples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844. 
NaTuRat PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
148 Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bree Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Bailway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
ums mt BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(mow out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


ya hi A K fi L IARBLE,“%" ER 


os 
7 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-<:..) ENGINE 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS, 


= Oma 7 


TANGYES 
Germs ne 
“i wy 


hits 


SIZES NOW READY, 


1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE 


HORSE POWER. 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 
Tur ABSENCE OF FANS, Pumps, &c., for) 


starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 


for introducing the charge. 
THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 


varying loads. 
THE SUITABILITY for 


working with ordi- 


nary raat Sant (paraffin lamp) oil. 


ph a MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. TANGYES LIM ITE D, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
B. WARD & COQO., 
{5 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE salle COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] [1871. 
Telegrams, : Telephone, 
““LIMMER, LONDOR.” a Hi rE i 862. 


DODO UNA E 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Oraga Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“ Model Dwelling,'’ New: ] 
castle Exhibition, 1887. & 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
= SF DARK GREEN. 
For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE GO. 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 
PRATT & SONS, 


Medizval and Ecclesiastical Decorators. 


Designs and Estimates for Permanent Decora- 
tion of Churches, Reredoses, Figure Panels, 
Silk Banners, &c., Free. 
Ecclesiastical Design Paperhangings. 

24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.U. 


SSS SSS SSE 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in * THE 
ARCHITECT " will be forwarded on application te 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND. LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

SSE —______ EE : 
EDINBURGH. ‘HANDSWORTH. a 

For Reconstruction of Albert Hotel, Hanover Street, for the | For Enlargement of: Birchfield Road Board Schools. ate in 
Union Club. MOORHOUSE (accepted) . eos ; - £3,000 0 © ‘3 
' J. SLATER, Albert Street (accepied ) . : £4,500 0 O HANLEY. i 
For Erecting Part of New Chimney at the Royal Infirmary. | For Supply of Desks and Furniture to Cauldon Road Schools, % 
Messrs. SYDNEY MITCHELL & WILSON, Architects, Edin- Hanley, for the Hanley School Board. Messrs. R. ic 
burgh, . SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley. i 
BRUCE, Edinburgh (accepted) « ° . .£160 0 0 Midland Educational Co., Limited . ‘ £411 4 4 
; Pearson & Brown rn * 

. North of England Educational Co., Limited . 369 13 3 J 
GREAT ELLINGHAM, Illingworth, Ingham & Co. . pT Ne » | ay 36OR Gnas g 
° B t F i hi C . . e . e . e be 

For Erection of Schools, Master’s House, &c, Great Ellingham. hs eT es PE ( te epted) F ‘ ; a tp 24 Ms 
Mr. HERBERT J GREEN, Architect, 31 Castle Meadow, Jarratt & Sons (desks only) ; f ; : 317 15 0 a 


Norwich, and Tuesday Market Place, King’s Lynn. 
Quantities by the Architect. 


shee to 


For Alterations and Additions to the Primitive Methodist 
Schools, Frederick , Street, Hanley. Messrs. R.- 


Tas 


W. T. Newson & Son, East Harlin ; . £3,107 10 7 ak = 
Joseph Springall & Son, Swanton Money eye, o P SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, Hanley. Quantities by ; 
E. L. Semmence, Wymondham . ; ¢ 2,980 2040 Architects. ; 
W. H. Brown, King’s Lynn... 3 5 LiNv2iB77 9c {FO C. Cornes, Hanley : , ° . ° -£420 0 © it 
Collins & Barber, Downham Market : . 2,850 0 oO A. Ward, Hanley . : . : : » 420 0 0 a 
Bardell Bros., King’s Lynn : , : -.1'2;800 M010 J. Cartlidge, Tunstall . . . . : » 410 0 O e 
Adcock & Sons, Watton . . 3 ; 642,794: 4070 N. Barnett, Burslem . : . . . + 24399 te, TO sy 
E, J. Smith, Bunwell 9 230.9 a) Pea hs 2,085) 1018 G, Ellis, Hanley. .fii.% 0 60) 0s ese ar a 
Solden Hipwell, Wisbech. ©... «.... + 2,683 15 0 | yt Godwin, Hanley 6 1. hos pra eo ee 
Wm. Hubbard, East Dereham. ; : 42025 Li Cale C. Smith, Tunstall. . . . ;  LSAS OGD we 
J. Youngs & Son, Norwich d : . a STA! Oo IPSWICH. ‘e 
R. W. Riches, Postwick . ; , . 2,551 15 9] For Construction of Sewage Ejector Chambers and Other aS 
T. H. Blyth, Foulsham  . ; ‘ : e527 we O Works in Connection therewith, for the Corporation. * 
PLUMB & BROWNE, Norwich (accepted).  . 2,490 15 II Double, Ipswich.» 0, a eet cere £ 
Architect’s estimate . : bar ct Ay . 2523 ieieO Hughes & Lancaster, Westminster... «2,224 710" *O- rf 
; Girling & Coe, Ipswich . ‘ F ‘ - 1,995 0 Oo a 
S. HIPWELL, Wisbech (accepied) . . .« 1,200 0 © & 
GREENWICE, yer c ‘ 
KILM c f 

For Paving the Footways of a Portion of Charlton Road, : are w 
Blackheath, in the Parish of Greenwich, with 23-inch For Basset tee any ie eg PSN Mee ae os 8 
Tooled York Stone and 7-inch by 12-inch Aberdeen cae ae i C HIDE hi y 31 feet.0 inches Deep, Or the Ca 
Granite Kerb, and for Paving the Crossings with 4-inch by W grag Be pla: a re 6 “Se et 
6-inch Aberdeen Granite Cubes, and other Works, accord- J. Watson, Glasgow (accepted) . ‘ . £2,672 0 © 4 
ing to Specification, for the Greenwich Board of Works. LITTLE WALTHAM. ; — 
Fry Bros. . : 5 ; : 4 ; . £1,826 0 o| For New Stabling at The Limes. Mr. R. MAWHOOD, % 
Griffiths . tg Nat A 5 4 ; on 15790.. > O Architect. , > 3 
J: Mowlem sé Co @uen i eee eae. A AEH Ps GERM Me) G. Millbank & Son © 2) 007+ 5, se + 
H. WoopHAM, Lewisham (accepied ) Ria Wen fal OO 5m Oro G. HOLLAND, Great Leighs (accepted ) : ) 230)" 0-1 i 
2 


é 
a 
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LEITH. LONDON. 
For Construction of Pipe Sewer, Tennant Street, for the 


Magistrates and Council. 


J. Young & Sons. £215 P20u.3 
P. Hughes . : i a a 
W. J. Kirkwood . hz 0.0 
J. McKnight & Sons 169 0 Oo 
A. Mitchell . : : : 157 17 2 
L, Kelly : : 146 12 9 
Jj. Shaw : Dube Let 17 
‘A. Brunton & Sons. : : : : svieae Goll 
R. WALLACE (accepted) : . § el L OO 
LEWISHAM. 


for Rebuilding Stables and Various Repairs and Decorations 
at the Coach and Horses, High Street, Lewisham, S.E., 
for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Limited. Myr. ALBERT L. 
Guy, ARI.B.A, Architect and Surveyor, Bedford Row 


For Repairs and Decorative Works to No. 14 Taviton Street, 


Gordon Square, W.C. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, Savoy House, 115 
Strand, W.C. 


Yerbury & Sons . » £415 rome) 
Dorrell & Co. 345 0 0 
Rayment & Son . 299 10 Oo 
Macey & Son 298 0. 0 
W. Smith 267 0 92 


For Excavating for and Providing and Laying on Concrete 
2,350 Square Yards of Guernsey Granite Pitching, and 
185 Square Yards of Creosoted Yellow Deal (or alterna- 
tively farrahdale or Karri Australian Hardwood), for the 
Stoke Newington Vestry. Mr. S. E. BURGESS, Surveyor, 
126 Church Street, Stoke Newington. 


House, W.C., and 76A High Street, Lewisham, S.E. G. F, Anderson, Poplar 5 vere 

B. WEATHERLEY & SON, Lewisham and Catford J. Mowlem & Co, Westminster 2,291 7 6 

(accepted ) Pree Pte. lay a he Le ROne Oy O T. Adams, Wood Green 2,198 8 9 

3 W. Griffiths, Kingsland Road . 2,130 oO 10 

for the Construction of Rhyme Road, on the Brook House W. Wadey, Stoke Newington . 1,934 12 6 
Estate, for Mr. E. Mac. F. Patterson. Mr. ALBERT L. IMPROVED Woop- PAVING Cos Queen Victoria 

Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Surveyor, Bedford Row House, W.C., Street (accepted ) ; : A 1,934 12 6 

and 764 High Street, Lewisham, Surveyor’s estimate . 1,992 12 4 

. Knight . , . . . £880 0 Oo 
ty Bros. . 788 © O|} For Engine-house and Buildings and Kilns, for the Hartridge’s 
H. WoopHaM, Blackheath (accepted ) 565 0 0 acetone Fuel Company, Limited, ’Ransome’s Dock, 


Park Road, Battersea. Mr. E. D. DRURY, Architect, 
25 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
B. COOKE & Co.,; Battersea (accepted ) 


for the Erection of Offices and Auction Room, for Messrs. T. 
Winder & Co, Auctioneers, Lewisham,’ Mr. ALBERT L. 
Guy, A.RI.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, Bedford Row 
House, W.C, and 76A High Street, Lewisham. 


. £3,100 0 O 


iB Wells ae -£274 © ©] For Rebuilding 70 Goswell Road, E.C. 
J. Mere” Ci ee Holliday & ‘Greenwood, Loughborough Junc- 
es aan B RO OO tion : - £5249 oO 
ennard Bros. . 220 Os O é 
BENNETT & SON, Lewisham (accepted) oe oO he Soe) Boroug sh eae S 
€or Underpinning, &c., at Nos. 1. and 3 Ennersdale Road, Smith, Camberwell 2 4,939 2° 9 
Hither Green Lane, Lewisham, S.E., for Mr. E. A. Winder. Creaton & Co. 4,758 16 0 
~ Mr. ALBERT L; Guy, AR I.BA, Architect and Surveyor, Harris & Wardrop . } : : 4,693 9 © 
Bedford Row House, W.C., and 76A High Street, Patman & Fotheringham . 3 . . + 407.3%, OF40 
Lewisham, S.E. ; C. Dearing & Son . ; 5 : ‘ © 4497 2 9 
CARTER, Lee (accepied), TGreehWood tious «ghee tte ye te Ne Gis’ 45487 80120 


MS, Lro. 


LONDON DEPOTS— 


G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 


TELEGRAMS, 
Head Offices : : 13 A TEL. L. & S.W.R., NinE Etms, S.W. 


 OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” 

IncoRPORATING PICTOR & cay RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE 0O., Lids, 
che MARSH & oo. Ltd, 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. gqual®,. co QUARRIES. : 

MONK’S PARK. f' nde cse™ | BOX GROUND. 

CORSHAM DOWN. co8 Wes & Fogle | COMBE DOWN. 

CORNGRIT. Oe ar wh aoe _ STOKE GROUND. iD 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. ahr aun? obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. Registered 


TRADE MARK. ‘The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK: 
summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


MARION’S VOIGTLANDER’S MARION & CO, 
PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. eae Manufacturers of 


66 .” | PHOTOGRAPH 

FERRO-PRUSSIATE: THE .** TELEPHOTO G ic 

Blue Ground, White Lines. | DRY PLATES. 

; "| This is a Lens specially adapted| PAPERS. FILMS. 

MELAGRAPHIC: for Architects’ or Engineers’ use MOUNT 

White Ground, Black Lines. | when a certain portion of Archi- S. CAMERAS. 
CALLATE DE FER: tecture or Machinery is wanted, TRIPODS. SUNDRIES. 

P : 4 and good detail with several) Agents for 
White Ground, Black Lines. | times more magnification than an VOIGTLANDER’S 


SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. LENSES. 


Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue Post Free on 
Application. 
SQUARE, LON DON, We 


ordinary Lens will give. 


i 22 & 28 ORO” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. 

For Erecting Manual Centre, Providing Halls and Stock 

i E : rooms for all Departments, New Entrances and Cloak- 
160; Total, 480, including a Schoolkeeper’s House on rooms for Boys and Girls, New Lavatories for Boys and 
Arches, with Playground for Boys on Roof, St. George’s Infants, and Additional Cloak-room for Infants, Goodson 

: Row, Westminster. Road, Southwark. 

j. Longley & Co. . : ; : ; . £20,958 J. & M. Patrick : , 3 ; ; . £4,597 


Hart Bros. . 4 , . . . 20,905 Peacock Bros. . ; : : 
BrouOway EEOS, 67. og eh Ae CeO iathey ros. At ol sal ee Bee 


BAROVIOTOS. es 54) 8 ta Se ee W. Downs ap Ae ew ee Bag 2 
Kilby & Gayford © 1.) 1 174536 TL Greea re io | 
J. Grover & Son. : . . . > 17,373 B. E. Nightingale; ° . : : - 4,256 


For Building New School—Boys, 160; Girls, 160; Infants, 


eoo0o0o0oQqg0oco$qo 
Cooaecogoooo0oqo0ogo 


Pee SOYCE Sh i es Ras ar et eae ieaex tO D. Charteris 

\ j é ; ; ; . : » 4,248 
Atherton & Dolman Las) oe Ol el Gas ROS Holiday & Greenwood... 2... > ee 4,161 
areasureé& Son). se A A oes WW. Kang, 'Son” 1) 00600) for: We 
J. Marsland . : ; : : 5 - 16,749 SHACOKIA TE : : 3 : - : “ 4,098 
D. Charteris . : . : : . » 16,660 E. Lawrance & Sons * , : - 4,046 


J. & M. Patrick : . . 5 : - 16,464 
W. King & Son : : : : “ » 15,c66 
R. A. Yerbury & Sons* . . . 5 - 143365 


For Enlargement :—Boys, 118; Girls, 118 ; Infants, 
Total, 356, Brockley Road, Greenwich. 
W. Pattinson & Sons ; ‘ : . £2,804 


fee = Iter Holt & : , ; 5 . : 
For Taking-down Old Gallery and Providing and Fixing a Sheet Bae rey spe 


New Pattern Gallery in Babies’ Room, also Taking Down BBs Nishi 1 ; 
Gallery in Classroom E, and Continuing the Stepped Jas. Smith ras SNe ‘ : i : ree 
Flooring, &c., Gillespie Road, Finsbury. J. & M. Patrick Bea 


eo0o0o0o0co0oogo0qo0o0o 0 
ke 
NX 
i 


o00000 00000000 


©20000000 
©000000000 


F. Britton . : ; : ; ; 5 .£122 Io oO : 
W. Martin (00 7 4 ee ines ie aie ee aera Se as r aoe Boar st ay S act fe iagraa ae 
C. Dearing & Son 7 ic ine es ee eer Ge E.;P, Bulled & C6.) .-) Se 2,307 
Wake & Dean . aus meee Rey apts eee tee en Mid-Kent Building and Contracting Works 
McCormick:a Sons iy, We noir oe Ones ees Fe OG ain ae Limited 60 0. Ajag a a 365 0 o 
Stevens Bros. 5 ; . ° ° . LPO Swine sO eet F 7 ay 
T. Cruwys*. : : t ; ’ . . 82 0 o| For Rebuilding Boys’ and Infants Offices, Altering and Re- 
. fitting Girls’ Offices, Enclosing, Draining and Tar-paving 
For Taking-down an Old Gallery and Providing and Fixing sie ncec hand, and New Drainage Shee 
a New Pattern Gallery in Babies’-room, also Taking-down E. Proctor : 2 ; : 5 : . £2,650 0 © 
another Gallery in Classroom A, and Continuing the Atherton & Dolman. ‘ 2 : ¥ ry 510 0 Oo 
Stepped Flooring, &c., Pulteney, Westminster. W. Akers & Co, . : , A ‘ 2,477 oOo 
G. H. Rowe. . . e e ° . . L170 SY) 18) G. Parker . , ‘ f ¥ i : 2,454 oa 
F. G, Minter Cet ee ee We ASS O° 9 1 Wea Goad © 4,. = a. nner 2, 396 re) 
T. Nicholson A : 5 4 5 . “LOO =. On.O E. Triggs . 4 2 p i ; 5 : 2,395 0 Oo 
Wake & Dean . ° : : ° : 5) 1040-0 J. & C. Bowyer i : . ; A 5 eee 3904 0 O 
'W. Hornett . : ‘ : : : . - 8610 0 Kirk & Randall ; . ; : ; 5 2,363 © oO 
oie Cruwys * 5 ‘ e e A . & 5 82 CO O J: Otway * n F $ y 2,179 Co Oo 
* Recommended for Acceptance. * Recommended for Acceptance. 


Recommended for Acceptance | _* Recommended for Acceptance 7 © 9 
W. WATSON & SONS, 313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OPTICTANS TO HER MATESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HICHEST GRADE OF INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


WATSONS’ CASES OF IMPROVED) 
WATSONS,, NEW WHEEL PEN. DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


No2388,—8-inch Oak Case, lined with Silk Velvet, containing 
the following finest quality Electrum Instruments :—6-ine 
needle pointed Compass with lengthening bar and ink and 
pencil points, hair dividers, needle pointed pen and pencil 
bows, two drawing pens, pricker, knife key, ivory protractor 
and parallel at - os a a Pa oe £4 12 6 

No 2389.—8-in.Oak Case, similar to above and contajning same 
Instruments, but with proportional Compassadded £5 15 0» 

No. 2390 —Moroeco Pocket Case, lined with Silk Velvet, con-- 
taining the following needle point Electrum Instruments :— 
44-inch double jointed Compass, with ink and pencil points and 
lengthening bar, hatr dividers, ink and pencil bows, three 
plain polnt spring -bows, two drawing pens, WPeeggel nese 
protractor and parallel—an exceedingly compact set, suitable 
for the pocket, of very finest quality 5 4 see OD. 

VORY POCKET RULES, ELECTRUM MOUNTED. 


The most satisfactory Dotting Pen made. It never sticks. 
The Ink always flows freely. It is easily used. Complete with 
three wheels to make various width lines . Se 10s. 6d. 
New Depth Gauge for Engineers, 4 inches by } inch wide, in 
leather case. The slide and one side marked to read by 
verniers to 100ths of inches and 1-l0th of millimetres. The 
other side marked for use as a rule, in inches and 64ths and 
millimetres and halves 7 DE a ce 5s. 6d. 
Watsons’ celebrated 12-in. Boxwood Scales, ‘‘ The Universal.” 
16 scales of .an inch, 4 on each edge, all reading from the 
edge ee 53 ne a as ete 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. 
“The Architect's” Scale, flat section, 16 scales, but each 
reading initsownline .. 30 ate 1s. 6d., poss free, 1s. 8d. 
“The Armstrong oval section, 8 scales, 2 on each 
edge . Bt ‘irs te ie 1s. 6d , post free, 1s. &d. 
Surveyors’ Chain Scales, containing any two scales or chains 


i 2 ad ee 5; 5s, 6d. 
and feet each edge, flat section aA 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. mee pet Pade versed ceri xf .. 188. 6d. and £11@ 
Full Illustrated Cataloque of Surveying and Drawing Instruments Prices of Drawing Instruments are subject to a Discount of 
sent post free on appliction. Ten per Cent. 


W. WATSON & SON S, (Sole London Address) 313 High Holborn, London. 
STEAM FACTORIES, 9, 10, 11, 16, & 17 FULLWOOD’S RENTS, W.C. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 8 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRION LIST AND HSTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S , LIMITED, 


aie eih he pied PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and _— Portable 
superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870, 2 yma 

The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 5 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 28, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 

Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by_H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandrin am, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
pe neste beh -R.H. the Duke ot Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the Sie of the Medical Profession, and at the 
on, esex, St. George’s, St. ges Me Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c:, 
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LONDON _8CHOOL BOARD —continued. 
For Providing and Fixing Fittings to Form Additional Plan- 


LONDON sCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For Providing Upper Standard Rooms, Haselrigge Road, 


Weer Tanbeth, room, Head Offices, Westminster. 
Jas Smith & Sons . P : ; ‘ . £2,893 90 oO G M. Hammer & Co. . : ; rams » £113 10 oO 
Holloway Bros. ae S82. Soeo-o o | + Jo Méartiotys Pe te LOO: CO 
Hart Bros. ; . f ; 4 i 2418. 0. 0 W. H Lascelles & Co. : : : : jw*L02 10-0 
W. Downs ; : : ; é . 2,357 0 0 Illingworth, Ingham & Co. . F : - ae. 08) 5= 0 
lebewallis&Sons .. 4. . -. . 2,346 o.-o-)~- E SPS COME ttt tees 179 15, 0 
Memteerettceson’ |.) .° .!) Cw. 2345-0 |) ECrauwys® : Tong alate 
Holliday & Greenwood . ‘ : é . 2,323 ©. oO] For Repairing ainven Dalgleish Street, riser Hamlets, 
i rewolled & Co, . ‘ : : : a2, 208 On O R. H. & J. Pearson, Limited ‘ ; -£48 0 0 
Lathey Bros. 5 : : ‘ : 2.250 as -O G. Miller ; . . - 40...01 0 
J. & M. Patrick : : : : 3 Pee2359.0—. 0 HENDRY & PATTISSON (accepted ) ‘ : a208O., O 
B. E Nightingale. : : . : a 223n OL O * Recommended for Acceptance. 
E. Triggs . ; 5 : ‘ ; : D2, 2705 OLO LONG ASHTON. 
‘J. Marsland . .« . . . .  « 2,194 © ©} For Making about 85 yards of New Road and Widening the 
Peacock Bros * : ‘ : ; : ee Fico! O present Road near the Post-office and St. George’s Hill, 
Easton-in-Gordano, Somerset, for the Long Ashton High- 
For Providing Tubular Boilers and Hot-water Coils for Heating way Board Mr. J. HAWKINS, Surveyor, 167 Coronation 

Two Class Rooms in Infants’ Department, Marsh Lane, Road, Bristol. 

Greenwich. W. Hurford, Totterdown, Bristol : ‘ - £946 11 -6 
Duffield & Co. . . . . . . . £69 0 o Thomas & Webb, Bristol. : A OG 2uoe O. 
W. J. Fox. , : . . : 5 TSO) 0 G. Biss & Son, Portishead, near Bristol : sai SO. 0 
Vaughan & Brown > : : : . Ome O J. Childs, Barrow Gurney, near Bristol -. Ota Osn.O 
Hendry & Pattisson . . . . . - 48 0 oO Lloyd & Son, Yatton, R.S.O., Somerset. «O93 OnO 
J. & F. May . . . . . . - 48 0 Oo M. Lovell, Cotham, Bristol s 5 ORL TZ ft 
J.C & J. S. Ellis, Limited ied Dae? . : » 42 10 0 EH: WEEKS, Wraxall, near Bristol (accepted ) 5 OO mom Oo 
J. Wontner- Smith, Gray & Co.* . : Ay fs Raed! MARKET WEIGHTON WOLD. 


For General Supply of Movable Platforms. For New Farmhouse and Farmstead at Market Weighton Wold. 


4 Feet 6 Inches 6 Feet by Messrs. HAWE & FOLEY, Architects, North Bar Street, 
by 6 Feet. 6 Feet. Beverley. : 
E. Spencer & Co. £4 6 o 4.16 0 J Keswick, York . ; - ; 5 £1,749 ome) 
Rice & Son . wo O aes 9 G. Pape, Beverley : 2 ; , 1,616.0 oO 
G. M. Hammer & Co, 3.7 9 316 C| AQ, Lyons, Norton, Malton . . . . 1606 00 
J. Martin . Se Ad eh ees J. R. Foley, Beverley : : ; : <n 555527 6 
H. Bouneau : 21r 0 215 6 R. Pape, Beverley. ; ‘ ‘ “© 1,§40 mono 
Foster, Cooper & Foster. a a sO eee J. Hudson, Market Weighton ; ; ; - 5,40201680 
W. H. Lascelles & Co.* wy ee OY a 5°70 if Constable, Beverley . 1,960eEI ans 
For Providing and Erecting an Outside Iron Staircase, Berner R. HorRNER & eons Bishopthorpe, ‘York 
Street, Tower Hamlets. (accepted) . 1,319 11410 
' Ashton & Green Iron Company . ; ; «£50. 0-10 PORTOBELLO. 
McDowall, Steven & Co., Limited 4 é - 49 O O| For Drainage Works from St. Mary’s Place, High Road, to 
' Hayward Bros. & Eckstein * 5 Ae TOmEO: the Beach, for the Town Council. 
* Recommended for Acceptance. HENDERSON & DUNCAN (accepted) . ; - 4597 0.0 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


_IMMOVABLE ACME 


W000 BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Id., 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, d&c., &c. 


GRANITIC PAINT. 


~The BEST for every kind of Work, internal or external, and for ORDINARY or DECORATIVE purposes. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. j 


The BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, and 
for CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, and other Buildings, in lieu of Whitewash or Distemper. Can be repeatedly ESTABLISHED 1860. 
washed with Soap and Water, aud thereby become as good as when first applied. MADE IN ALL COLOURS. Srv MRD AL. 


ZOPISSA SOLUTION. 4 cocourzess siquia tor DAMP WALLS. —NAMONAL HEAL 


EXHIBITION 
TESTIMONTAL.— MEROHANT SEAMEN’S ORPHAN ASYLUM, SNARESBROOK. — November 14, 1895.— TRADE 
DEAR Sirn,—I have much pleasure in informing you that the White Granitic Paint you suppl’ ed has proved in every way satisfactory, lt = 
has beem-subjected to a temperature of 260 deg. Fahrenheit under a steam pressure of 20 lbs., and, if anything, has improved rather than 
otherwise, being to all appearance as hard as flint. — Yours faithfully, F. W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. 


Apply for Prices and full Particulars to the SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


Khe Granitic Paint ‘Co., 


oe KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON EQ. 


Oo 
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PLYMOUTH. 
NEWBURY. ‘ 
For Structural Alterations to the Premises at the Corner of Old 


For Supplying One 350-gallon Street-watering Van, Fitted Town Street and Treville Street, Plymouth, for Mr. J. 


with Tredle-valve Distributor, Delivered Free at Newbury Butland. Mr. Rost. H. B. NEAL, Architect, Central 
Railway Station, for the Corporation. Exchange Plymouth. ; 
Bristol Wagon Works Co., Bristol i : £50 OO GoTo : : i ; £151 0 0 
Jewell, Chiswick si 9 38 Ty 0 | rrevena (. Ne ° 
Glover, Warwick . ; : ; 7 : 5 tl <@)- © Tozer & Son ae Sa 
Cottrell, Hungerford . : : - : ve 37elOL Oo Hore : 504. ao ate 
Baylis, Southwark. ‘ : : ; : Om OMG Matchan & Co i na 984 a 0 
Woods & Co, Stowmarket . ee aie ate Roach & Lovell NC 
Gloucester Carriage Works, Gloucester ‘ « 4352 OO UINT COTE . i : d Bro dole 
BAKER & SONS, Compton (accepted ) A - 4. Oe O Goad Canes i i 852 0 oO 
S Roberts. a, ; ‘ : : 5; : 837 :0:; 0 
NEWPORT. Wakeham Bros. ; ; : : ; ; ee roe) 
For New Business Premises and Offices, Newport, Mon., for | A.R.Lethbridge& Son. .  . 2 A SOC 
Mr. S. T. Harse. Mr. J. F. GROVES, M.S.A, with Messrs. LAPTHORN & Co, (accepied) . . . » 732 Go 4a 
HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, Architects, 41 High Street, 8T. AUSTELL. 
Newport, Mon. For Construction of Reservoirs, Laying of Iron Pipes, &c, at! 
Exclusive of Plumbing, Glazing and Painting. Fowey, for the St. Austell Rural District Council. Mr, 
J. Moore, Newport . : : ; , £8; 969 0-O T. H. ANDREW, Engineer, Dean Place, Liskeard. 
Francis & Son, Newport . : : : 8,650 0 oO Hankey & Best, Teignmouth : : : £4; 405 Oo oO 
C. H. Reed, Newport j : : : >» Oy5OE Ol +O if C. Lang, Liskeard a 4 : : 3950 O- 
E, Richards, Newport . ; ; ; f 8,500 ONO J. Fisher, Millbrook. : : : ; i 3,:90080 7.6 
D. Richards, Newport. é ; : . 8440 0 oO Oliver & Meanear, St. Blazey . : : - 3,809 “ef6 
T. Westacott, Newport . A : ; ee 20h ONO J. H. Mitchell, Tywardreath : 5 : . 3840 80.70 
T. G. Diamond, Newport . ‘ ; ; + O4250) OO J. Isbell, Fowey : : ; ; «3.7508 Dino 
A. Hazell, Newport . . ‘ : ; 0,245 On O Thomas & Son, Crowan , ; « $,4$0°%0. 70 
E. Jordan, Newport . 5 : : : al opseiy ver fe) R. M. PARKINSON, Fowey (accepted ) , - 3330770 "a 
J. Linton, Newport . ; : ; : ia 7 QO0TLO TO TANFIELD. 
W Moore, Newport . 3 ; An ee - 7,974 9 ©O| For Providing and Laying-down about 1,800 Yards of 9-inch 
C. Lock, Newport . ‘ : : : S| 73075 20 20 Sanitary Pipes, Manholes and Lampholes, at the Hobson, 
W. A. Linton, Newport . : ‘ : 2 57900 20) 20 Pickering, Nork and Clough Dene, for the Tanfield Urban 
A. E. Parfitt, Newport. . . : pris ch Kem £o District Council, Mr. R. HESLOP, Surveyor. 
D. Parfitt, Newport : : i TOO TOO W. Johnson, Flint Hill, Dipton . 5 : . £600 0. o 
A.'S. Morcan, Newport (accepted). ; 8329950 =O W. H. Porter, London. : ; ; : s “578 Sogo 
J. Thompson, Gosforth : , : : . 578 oO 
W. Nicholson, Leamington , : ; . » 1537 Ole 
eee S Ee J. Heslop, Pittington . : «A224 eas 
For Erection of a Creamery at Rathduff, co. Cork. S. Walker, Cockfield, Barnard Castle . : ne 415000 veo 
F, Dolan, Queenstown : ‘ : : £5270 bo G. Etherington, Coundon, Bishop Auckland . 414 14 0 
Michael & Riordan, Grenagh . F ; ; 4450 50° Oo S. Dart, Annfield Plain : : . 0827 <6 
J. Donovan, Blarney . 5 : ; : F310 BD 40 ip Manley, Bishop Auckland ; ‘ . 3070.40 
B. Kelleher, Grenhagh, ; seme? me wO G. H. BELL, Bishop Auckland (accepted) ‘ - 380,15 70 
J. DONOVAN, Ballvilloon, Grenagh (accepted) w2 57010 20 Surveyor’s estimate . ; . 45 Tomo 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE: BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY woob. 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTINC— —DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Stissex. 
a EE 9 EU OES 2 OES Ya 


A T T AUTOMATIC AND 

VEN ILA ION pti tet 

) on the Latest 5 
and most Perfect Systems. 


The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself a 
guarantee to intending Customers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING, AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, = 


72, 74,& 76 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
(LATE OF 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L. & N.-W., G. W., L. & Y., C. L. O. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for London, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, “‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.” Telephone No, 1389, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


REREDOS, ST. MARY-LE-TOWER, TPSWICH. 


BUNGALOW FOR COLONEL SIR HENRY COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


GRAND STAIRCASE, WEST DEAN PARK, SINGLETON, 
NEAR CHICHESTER, 


HOUSE IN THE RUE ST. JEAN, CAEN. 


SAFFRON WALDEYV. 


For Construction of Standpipe, 32 Feet High on 6-Inch Pump- 
ing Main, and By-pass, with Necessary Specials and 
Valves, Concrete Foundation and Brick Chamber, for the 
Water Undertaking Committee. Mr. G. WILLIAM LACEY, 
Borough Surveyor. 


Blakeborough & Sons, pect . £75: 0 0 
Glenfield Co, Kilmarnock . A ; 5. Ye) @) © 
D. Dix & Sons, Saffron Walden . : ‘ meOSes02O 
Biggs, Wall & Co., London . : ; - Sty to) Ee) 
Tabor & Hinchcliffe, Cambridge . : : “A555 0 70 
Clay, Henriques & Co. Dewsbury 5 AK) TG) 
G. FREESTONE, Saffron Walden (accepted) « A5eD 50. 0 
Borough Surveyor’ s estimate Lbs Kone: 


7 THE LIZABD. 


For Additions to Hotel, The Lizard, Cornwall, for the Redruth 
Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. SAMPSON HILL, Archi- 
tect, Redruth. ° 

White & Thomas, Crowan’. 

Tiddy & Hill, The Lizard ‘ 

MITCHELL, Leedstown, Hayle, mason ‘(accepted ) 

MOYLE, Chacewater, Scorrier, RS O,, carpenter 845 0 Oo 
(accepted ). 


. £930 0.0 
894. 0 O 


WARRINGTON. 


For Alterations to Bank House, Sankey Street, for the Town 
Hall, Park and Baths Committee. Mr. THOMAS LONGDIN, 
Borough Surveyor. 


WATFORD. 


For Constructing 52 Chains of Silicated Stone Pipe Sewers, 
with Manholes, Lampholes ,and other Incidental Fittings 
relating thereto, in Extending their System of Sewers in 
the Parish of Bushey, for the Watford Rural District 
Council. 


Killingback & Co, Camden Town ae 1s3278 08.0 
T. Adams, Wood Green 1542010) 0 
T. Free & Son, Maidenhead 1,240 0 O 
J. Dixon, St. Albans . 151321070 
J. Trueman, Swanley, Kent 985 0 oO 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . 925 0 O 
G R. Mann, Edgware . 761 8 Io 
F, DUPONT, Watford (accepted ) 735e-0 2.0 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


For Widening, Diverting and Improving Locking Road, for 
the Urban District Council. 


M. Lovell, Cotham, Bristol £3018 17° 4 
G. Dyer, Weston- -super-Mare . ; 3,125 6-0O 
Bristol Pennant Stone Firms, Limited 2,968 oO oO 
Lloyd & Son, Yatton 2,925. 0-0 
J. Hando . 2,800 0 oO 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co, Cardiff 2,781 °O0-0 
F. B. Glossop . 2;700 *O: O 
C. Taylor, Weston- super- Mare 2,575 07 Oo 
P; Hart, Uphill * 2,385" 0 -O 
=a Recommended for Acceptance. 
WIGAN, 
For Erection of Twelve Cottages in Vauxhall Road, for the 
Corporation. 

A. Byewater, Wigan. £1,960 


A. Millington, Wigan 
Preston & Hirst, Wigan 1,876 
H. & J. Dickinson, Wigan ; : ; ; 1,840 
J. Wilson & Son, Wigan }. : , : » 1282671 
D. A. Ablett, Wigan . ‘ : i . 1,740 
J. & A. Payne, Wigan 1,740 
Howard & Sons, Wigan . 1,740 
J. RILEY, Wigan (accefied ) 1,716 


1,900 


oo000ON0000 
eoo0o0o0o00q0 000 


R. W. COLLIN (accepted) . : F » £500 --0-- 0 Darbyshire & Collett, Wigan 1,715 
THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE, 
ENTITLED 


“THE CORN FIELD.” 


1. Plougshinsg. 3s. Mowing. 
2. Harrowing. 4. Cartings. 
5. The Products of the Corn Field. 


‘Length, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. 


A SPLENDID EXAMPLE OF COLOUR-WORK IN PERMANENT INK PHOTO, BY 
M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. 


This magnificent [llustration was presented to the Subscribers to “The Architect’? tn 
1886. A few Proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. — 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“We are not surprised to tiene that there has been a great demand for the beautiful reproductions of the well-known frieze by M.-Paul 
Albert Baudoin, entitled ‘The Corn Field.’ The plates have been reproduced by subscription at half a guinea the set, and so great has ct 
their success that a second edition is being issued.”—THE LADy’s PICTORIAL. 

“They are beautifully done in colours by the permanent ink eas” process, and form a very artistic and pleasing set at the extremely 

moderate priceof half-a guinea.”—THE STAGE. 

“The well-known frieze entitled ‘The Corn Field,’ which is a splendid example of colour-work in ‘permanent ink photo, by M. Paul 
Albert Baudoin, is to be reproduced by subscription of half a guinea a set. They are exceedingly artistic, and would grace the walls of any 


house.”,—-THE GENTLEWOMAN, AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 


In ee eee of the almost daily demand for these Plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at Half a Guinea the Set,.and are. now 
ready for issuing. 


-P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, W.C. 


ea May ve had framed in Solid Oak ee with UA aR at Three Guineas 
the set of Five Plotes. 
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WOODHALL SPA. 


For Erection of Chapel and Schools at Woodhall Spa. Mr, 
R, A. CAVE, Architect. 
Scowen » £595), 0 30 
Bulton . 790 0 O 
CROMWELL (accepted “ 7E2s LS 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ON Wednesday, in the City of London Court, before Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr, an action was brought, under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, by Henry Cude, carpenter, to recover 
the sum of 250/. against Messrs. Lidstone & Sons, builders, 
Hosier Lane, Smithfield, E.C,, for personal injuries sustained. 
The plaintiff had been in the defendants’ service for about 
three weeks, and on November 16 he was sent to assist in the 
erection of a large house at No. 88 Clerkenwell Road. On the 
second floor he was doing some carpentering work, and he 
stepped on to what he thought was a portion of one of the 
joists. Instead of that it turned out to be a mortar board 
turned upside down covering a large hole. As soon as Cude 
stepped on the board he fell through the hole on to the first- 
floor joists, and through these to the floor below, in all a 
distance of 21 feet. He broke three ribs on his right side and 
two on his left side, and fractured his breast bone His doctor 
said he would be unable to work for twelve months. The 
defendants’ case was that Cude should not have stepped on to 
the mortar board. Mr. Commissioner Kerr said he must find 
for the plaintiff, and he would award him 150/. damages. 


VARIETIES. 


ON the roth inst Mr. W. P. Buchan, plumber and sanitary 
engineer, died in Glasgow in his sixtieth year. He gained 
reputation as a specialist. 

ST. ANDREW’S HALLs, Glasgow, are to be extended bya 
suite of small halls or rooms to be erected on the vacant piece 
of ground to the east of the existing building. The site is that 
for which negotiations are proceeding with the view of erecting 
the new technical college, which it is proposed to erect over the 
halls. 

THE chairman of the Leeds lamp committee (Mr. P. 
Denton) and Mr. C..H. Wilson, one of the councillors for the 


Telegrams, “‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


North Ward, have visited the new property that has recently 
sprung up in that particular part of the city, and decided to 
recommend the erection there of twenty-eight additional 
ordinary lamps and one Bray’s 4o-candle power lamp. 

THE spring meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute will be 
held in London at the Institution of Civil Engineers on May 7 
and 8, and the autumn meeting will be held at Bilbao at the 
beginning of September, under the presidency of Sir David 
Dale, Bart. 

THE Coventry City Council have adopted a report of the 
general works committee on the state of the pavements in the 
centre of the city, and an estimate of the city surveyor showing 
that the footpaths of thirty streets might be paved with artificial 
stone at a cost of 13,0072. The committee were of opinion that 
it would be better to spread the execution of the work over a 
term of years, making an annual appropriation, and they. 
recommended that a sum of 1,000/. be annually expended in 
the repaving of the streets in question. Alderman Worwood 
moved the adoption of the report, which was seconded by 
Mr. Andrews, who remarked that it would be a good application 
of the profits of the gas undertaking. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AT a meeting of the Rothwell District Council the following 
resolution was considered :—“ That the labour of carrying out 
the sewerage scheme for Lofthouse and Carlton be done 
without the intervention of a contractor.” It was eventually 
agreed that at least one-seventh of the work (total cost about 
7,000.) shall be done by day labour. 

THE West of Scotland Chemical Company, Limited, re- 
ceived permission, at the meeting of the Glasgow Dean of 
Guild Court, to erect a retort-house, engine-house, coal stores 
and chimney-stalk at Ruchill; and Alexander Gray, joiner, 
11 Vermont Street, Kinning Park, was granted leave to erect 
five tenements of dwelling-houses, each tenement four storeys 
in height, in Cathcart Road, Mount Florida. 

NOTICE has been received in Canterbury to remove its male 
pauper lunatics from Derby County Asylum. The cost of 
building an asylum for the city will not be less than 80,000/. 

IN the Scottish Courts an action was taken against Mr. W. 
McGaw, builder, of Maryhill, for 500/. damages for personal 
injuries sustained while engaged as a labourer at the erection 


National Telephone, No. 7022. 


JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITED, 


Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EWERY PURPOSE. 


Jr BW AKS.E (ACP ey BO bea eS 


CHEADLE & CO.,"ws!* 


Manufacturers of all kinds of | | 
Hooks 
| Shelf Brackets, Improved Spout | ¢ 
Irons and Wall Ties (see drawings), | 


Butchers’ 


Shutter Flaps, Staples, Holdfasts, | 
Vine Fittings and Wire Stretchers | 
of every deseription, &e. 
Japanned, Galvanised and Tinned | 

Ironwork to pattern ororder, 
Iliustrated PRICE LIST on application. | 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


and Fittings, Pe 
| 
Black, | 


{ 


Electrical Novelty 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


Call, or send for Representative to explain the NEW ELECTRIC CHAMELEON SIGN 


for FASCIAS, LANTERNS, LAMPS, and HOUSE SIGNS. 


SOLE MAKERS—E. L. BERRY, HARRISON & CO., 
Electric Light Engineers, LYRIC CHAMBERS, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. 


an eee seh AMON ried: Shine draws torte 
Vol. LIY. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s, 6d. Office : 175 Strand, London, W.6;* 
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of scaffolding at a new school at Maryhill, when he was thrown 
a distance of 35 feet owing to the giving way of a girder upon 
which he stepped. The defence was that he had no business 
to step on the girder. The jury returned a verdict for the 
defendant. 

THE new business premises and offices, Commercial 
Street, Newport, Mon., for Mr. S. T. Harse, which are 
designed in nineteenth-century Renaissance, have a frontage of 
109 feet, and including the basement, which is to be fitted up 
for business purposes, are six storeys in height. The whole of 
the shop floor will be devoted to shop premises, with show- 
room, 100 feet by 37 feet, concert-room, sitting-rooms, bed- 
rooms, housekeeper’s rooms, kitchen and laundry apartments. 
The upper floors of the other portion of premises will be fitted 
up for offices, eighteen suites being provided. It is proposed 
to provide the same with a passenger lift, worked by hydraulic 
power on the Jigger principle ; in conjunction with this it is 
proposed to provide machinery for using the same water over 
again. The premises will be lighted with the electric light, 
and shop premises, also corridors of offices, will be warmed 
with hot water. The entrance to the offices will be lined with 
marble. The main stairs are to have indiarubber treads with 
brass nosings. The tender of Messrs. A. S. Morgan & Co., of 
Newport, has been accepted. The total cost will be about 
10,0007, The architects are Mr. J. F. Groves, M.S.A., with 
Messrs. Habershon & Fawckner, 41 High Street, Newport, also 
of Cardiff, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. W. GOULDING, of Levenshulme, Manchester, has pur- 
chased a number of machines from the Self-lock Roofing Tile 
Company, in order to acquire the concession for making these 
tiles and selling them in Manchester and a radius of twenty-five 
miles. 

THE Aberdeen Town Council propose to advertise for offers 
for sites for a new post office in place of the present establish- 
ment in Market Street. 

AT a special meeting of the Kilmarnock Town Council it 
was agreed to accept the offer of Mr. James Watson, contractor, 
Glasgow, amounting to 2,672/, for the mason and digging 
work in connection with the erection of a new holder at the 
gasworks, 


7 Church, Upper Edmonton. 


A NEw reredos was on Tuesday last unveiled at St. James’s. 
The reredos, which is the work of 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, is composed of Caen stone, marble 
and alabaster, and has been erected under the supervision of 
Mr. Edward Ellis, architect, for Mr. J. R. Anning, of Burnside, 
Upper Edmonton, who has for many years been one of the 
churchwardens at St. James’s, and who is a well-known church- 
man in the London diocese. 

MEssrs. EASTON, ANDERSON & GOOLDEN, Limited, of 
the Erith Ironworks, Kent, and 3 Whitehall Place, announce 
that a syndicate has been formed under the most powerful 
South African and Australian auspices to take over the selling 
rights in the “ Niagara” crusher and concentrator, which has 
been attracting so much attention in mining circles. Messrs. 
Easton, Anderson & Goolden retain, of course, their exclusive 
right to manufacture these machines throughout the world, but 
all inquiries with regard to them should be sent to the Niagara 
Pulveriser Syndicate, Limited, 3 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


THE Cobden Road Board Schools, Sevenoaks, have recently 
been ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof 
ventilators, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. 

WE invite special attention to the fact that Messrs. Colledge 
& Bridgen, the well-known lock manufacturers and hardware 
merchants, of Wolverhampton, have made another new de- 
parture. They have moved their lock manufactory from their 
old works in Retreat Street, Wolverhampton, to larger and 
more commodious works in Powlett Street, Wolverhampton, 
still under the old and well-known name of the Midland Lock 
Works. 


THE STYRIAN IRON INDUSTRY. 


A REPORT from the British Embassy in Vienna, prepared in 
reply to a request from Lord Salisbury, deals with the iron 
industry of Styria. Up to 1874-75 the Styrian iron furnaces 
were worked with charcoal only, but now, in consequence of 
the heavy fall in prices in recent years and the introduction of 
improved methods, most of the furnaces in Styria and Carinthia 
are worked exclusively with coal or coke, a few with a mixture 
of coal and charcoal, and a few with charcoal only. The ore 
used in Styria is carbonate of iron, containing after calcination 
50 to 53 per cent. of iron and I to 13 per cent. of manganese, 
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very little phosphorus or sulphur and no copper. The charcoal 
furnaces produce all kinds of pig-iron for making malleable 


iron, high grade steel, or specially strong foundry work, The_ 


blast-furnaces for charcoal are generally of rather small 
capacity, and drawings of some of the best working. furnaces 
are added to the report to show the characteristic features 
of the Styrian charcoal furnaces as compared with those 
in use in America and Sweden. They are worked with closed 
tops and gas flues for raising steam and heating the blast with 
the waste gases, Where water power is employed for working 
the blast engines the waste gases suffice to heat the blast, 
calcine the ores, and, in some cases, to raise the steam for 
other purposes. Iron tube stoves are used exclusively to heat 
the blast, and the temperature obtained is from 500 deg. to 
8co deg. Fahr. The “charge” is from 0:2 to 0°3 tons of char- 
coal, and.o4 to 0°6 tons of ore; the latter does not want any 
limestone for flux, but sometimes 2 to 3 per cent. of silica. 
The wood generally used for making charcoal is fir or beech, 
4 tons of wood being consumed in producing 1 ton of charcoal, 
The latter is made in open heaps, not in kilns, and is brought 
to the ore, and not the ore to the charcoal. The charcoal 
made from soft wood is obtained in the vicinity of the iron- 
works, or not more than fifty miles from it, whereas the hard 
charcoal made from beech is sometimes brought from a dis- 
tance of one hundred to two hundred miles, 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


THE London County Council, on Tuesday, resumed the con- 
sideration of the scheme for taking 182,co0,0c0 gallons daily 
from the Llangorse and Usk districts in Wales at a cost of 
17,462,750/. The following conclusions were proposed for 
adoption :— 

“‘(r) That it is in the interests of London that the requisite 
augmentation to its supplies of water should be derived from 
some source other than the rivers Thames and Lea, (2) That 
the valleys of the Usk, the Wye and the Towy, with their 
tributaries, furnish the most suitable area from whence such 
supplies should be derived. (3) That the Usk and Llangorse 
section of the Welsh scheme should be undertaken in the first 
instance. That the water committee be instructed to continue 
the surveys of the whole of the Welsh scheme, and to prepare 
such plans, &c., as are necessary in order to enable the Council 


to apply to Parliament in the Session of 1897 for powers to 
carry out the Usk and Llangorse section of the scheme, 
together with the requisite conduit to London, and for powers 
to purchase such sites for reservoirs and such other rights as 
may be necessary in order to-insure that the other areas 
referred to shall remain available for the supply of the 
Metropolis.” ; 

The water committee asked authority to expend a sum of 
10,0007. in relation to the matter. 

The Earl of Onslow moved the following amendment to the 
first recommendation :—- 

“ That it is in the interests of London that provision should 
be made for augmenting the supplies of water to meet the 
needs which may ultimately be felt by securing some source in 
addition to the Thames and Lea; that the valleys of the Usk, 
the Wye and the Towy, with their tributaries, furnish a suitable 
area from some part of which such supplies might be derived ; 
but that, inasmuch as Her Majesty’s Government has given 
notice of legislation on the question of the London water- 
supply, it is inexpedient to incur further expenditure until the 
views of the Government be known. That the committee do 
therefore report further on the question this day three weeks.” 

After some discussion it was decided to postpone the further 
consideration of the subject until March 17. 


HORFIELD SEWAGE WORKS, BRISTOL.. 


THE new sewage-disposal works of the* Horfield Urban 
District Council were formally opened in the presence of a 
large number of visitors on the 1oth inst. The Council being 
forced by an order of the Bristol County Court Judge to cease 
polluting a brook, Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, C.E, of Bristol, was 
instructed to carry out the best known and available means of 
purifying the sewage of the district, and his plans were 
accordingly submitted to the Local Government Board, who, 
after due inquiry, approved the scheme, which includes the 
“International” process of ferozone and polarite. The 
drainage and outfall works have been completed and in opera- 
tion for about two months; the system had, therefore, received 
a thorough testing before the official opening. The sewage is 
first treated with ferozone, and finally passed through polarite 
filters. The filtered effluent is bright and sparkling, and much 
satisfaction is expressed with the success of Mr, Cotterell’s 
scheme. 
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THE “TECHNICAL EDUCATOR.” 


ACCORDING to Carlyle, books can now form the true modern 
university. That may be true for all who have to wield words 
alone, but an university for technical knowledge would be far 
from complete if it consisted only of a library and other book- 
rooms. At the same time an university of the kind must not 
entirely exclude books The volumes forming the new edition 
of Cassell’s “ Technical Educator” can be utilised by technical 
students. The curriculum, so to speak, is extensive, and any 
one of the subjects treated might well occupy several volumes 
if all the information about it were printed. But beginners 
cannot expect to exhaust a department of knowledge as easily 
as they run through a romance. Rightly employed, the 
“Technical Educator” can become of immense utility. It will 
help to explain the correlation between different forms of 
applied science, and in that way will prevent the narrowness 
of view which is not uncommon among specialists. Another 
use can be made of it. Many young fellows take up trades 
from a preference which is only of temporary duration, but 
when they become aware of their error it is too late, unless 
they are prepared to sacrifice time and money. A perusal of 
the volumes of the “‘ Technical Educator” would enable them 
to judge of their capacity and to decide in what class of work 
they are likely to be successful. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN LONDON. 


IN a report just issued the improvements committee of the 
London County Council again bring up a scheme for widening 
Tottenham Court Road by the removal of the block of buildings 
at Bozier’s Court, They state that by this means the width of 
the thoroughfare would be extended so that it would then vary 
from 65 feet to 110 feet, the estimated net cost of the work 
being 47,6807, an amount which must continue to increase as 
long as the work is delayed. The committee recommend that 
the Council should seek powers in the session of 1897 for 
carrying out this improvement upon the betterment principle. 
The same committee also present a report in which they 
recommend the Council to seek Parliamentary power in 1897 
to construct a new street to provide a northern approach to the 
Tower Bridge. They think it would be well for the Council at 
first to construct only a portion of a street between Prescot 
Street and Tower Hill, as upon completion of that* portion the 
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Council would be in a much better position to decide, from the 

requirements of the traffic, the exact direction which the con-’ 
tinuation of the street should take. The new street proposed | 
would be 60 feet wide, would begin at Tower Hill at the western 

side of the Mint, a portion of which might have to be acquired 

by arrangement with the authorities, and would pass in a direct 

line tu Royal Mint Street, thence continuing in the line of Little 

Prescot Street to the junction of Mansell Street with Prescot 

Street. The estimate of the officers as to the net cost of the 

proposed street is 178,2co/. In this case, also, the committee 
propose that a part of the cost of the improvement shall be met 

by means of a betterment rate. The highways committee 
recommend the purchase by the Council for the sum of 2,000/. 

of the Highgate Hill Steep-grade Tramway, subject to the 

necessary Parliamentary consent. They point out that an 

expenditure of about 3,000/. would be required to put the line 
in a proper working order. 


BRITISH LIGHTHOUSES. 


A LECTURE was given by Mr. Charles A. Kent, secretary of, 
Trinity House, before a large audience at the Imperial Institute, 
on “The Lights of the British Isles.” The lecturer introduced 
his subject with a graphic description of the various kinds of ,, 
lights in use in the lighthouse services of Great Britain and., 
Ireland, from the comparatively feeble oil catoptric or reflector . 
light up to the dioptric or lenticular electric light, which had an 
intensity of many millions of candles, Theadvance which had, 
been made in the science of lighthouse illumination was, he_. 
said, considerable, as was shown by the fact that the chandelier _ 
of Smeaton’s far-famed tower on the Eddystone was first 
lighted in 1759 by tallow candles of 67 modern standard candle- . 
power, unaided by any optical apparatus, while the power of. 
the beam from the present Eddystone tower was equal to 
80,000 candles. The successive stages in coast illumination 
were wood fires, coal fires, candle lights, flat wick lamps, the _ 
circular wick lamps of Argand, and concentric wick lamps ; 
and in them was burned first sperm oil, then vegetable oil, and 
finally mineral oil, aided by reflectors and by lenses on the’ 
principle introduced by M. Fresnel. Later on gas took the 
place of wicks, and that, too, was superseded in turn by elec- 
tricity. The fog signals used in the lighthouses were cotton 
powder explosives, sirens and reed horns, guns, bells, and 
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sound rockets, while latterly a manual foghorn had been much 
used. Having given many instances of the difficulties and 
dangers attendant upon the construction of rock lighthouses, 
the lecturer proceeded to speak of light-vessels, which, he said, 
were mostly fitted up with lights of a flashing or revolving 
order of about 20,000 candle-power. There were about 63 of 
these lightships distributed round the coasts of the British 
Isles. Telegraphic communication with light-vessels was now 
an accomplished fact, and the more difficult task of connecting 
rock lighthouses electrically was being dealt with. With the 
system adopted the difficulties formerly inseparable from 
carrying a telegraph cable up an exposed rock were overcome. 
Mr. Kent concluded by saying that the whole of the light- 
houses and the other sea marks of the United Kingdom were 
maintained out of a fund derived from lighthouse tolls, amount- 
ing to 500,020/, and were therefore self-supporting. 


“FIRE PREVENTION,” 


Croypon’s fire brigade was again the subject of discussion at 
the meeting of the Town Council. It consists of only four paid 
men, including the superintendent. The chairman of the 
general purposes committee was asked how it was that at a 
recent fire in Addiscombe the Thornton Heath engine did not 
“turn up” until a quarter of an hour after those from the 
central station and South Norwood had arrived. The reason, 
it appeared, was that when the conflagration occurred the only 
fireman on duty at the station was a woman, who did not feel 
equal to the task of manning an engine all by herself. There 
are no regularly paid brigademen at that place in the daytime, 
but there is always a lady about to keep the station tidy, which 
is, of course, better than nothing at all. In the evening, when 
the men return from their ordinary work, there is a much better 
chance of finding the brigade at its full strength, and if fires 
would only be reasonable and occur after seven o’clock at night 
they could then easily be coped with. It is their erratic nature 
that causes all the inconvenience, On the occasion referred to 
at Thornton Heath, when only the lady fireman was in attend- 
ance, the engine and horses would have had to remain motion- 
less even longer than the quarter of an hour mentioned had not 
the superintendent, who happened to be in the neighbourhood, 
got the machine into working order and attended the fire him- 
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self. Councillor Moss said that in the estimates for the ensuing 
year provision was made for the appointment of a retained man 
at Thornton Heath. Much surprise was expressed that the 
Council did not bring forward a scheme for the reorganisation 
of the brigade, which for years past has been totally inadequate 
for a rapidly increasing borough. . 

Fancy the enormous expenditure the ratepayers of Croydon 
will be put to—one “retained” fireman to look after and 
manage a fire-station and engine. Oh, ye gods, what criminal 
extravagance ! 


CASUAL WARDS. 


THE letter which the Local Government Board have sent to 
the various boards of guardians on the subject of vagrancy is 
likely to lead to many changes in the accommodation for 
vagrants in workhouses. It says :— 

At some workhouses the cellular system only is adopted ; 
at others, the cellular system in connection with associated 
wards ; and at others, associated wards only. In about half the 
workhouses in the country, neither the cellular system nor any 
modification of it is carried out. 

The Board recognise the fact that, when adequate associated 
wards have been provided in a rural union, it may be unreason- 
able to expect the guardians to incur the expense of building 
new wards on the cellular system. Atthe same time the Board 
have a strong opinion as to the advantages of this system. 
Whilst the separation for which it provides makes relief in the 
casual ward more distasteful to the habitual vagrant, it is appre- 
ciated by the dona fide working man, as it saves him from 
association with the class who ordinarily have recourse to a 
casual ward, and the relief thus given is more consistent with 
his self-respect. 

In many unions there are both separate compartments and 
associated wards, the intention being that the latter should only 
be used by the vagrants detained for more than two nights, or 
on occasions when their use is rendered necessary by the 
admission of an exceptional number of persons. But it is 
found that in some cases the vagrants have been placed in the 
associated ward, whilst the separate compartments have been 
left unoccupied. Very clear instructions should be given by 
the guardians to the responsible officer that such a practice 
should be discontinued. 
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SANITARY PROGRESS. 


WE have received details of what is likely to prove valuable 
information. Like the poor, who are always with us, we have 
had for many years the unsolution of sewage treatment. Rates 
have been enormous in outlying suburbs, and nothing practically 
gained by the large and useless expenditure of money. No 
doubt it is a hard problem to solve, but Mr. H. Leonard 
Hinnell, C.E., of Manchester, has been working in the right 
direction, and we gladly call our readers’ attention to his views 


as follows :—The principal methods of dealing with sewage | 


sludge or wet refuse of any kind at the present time are either 
by partially drying it in open pits atmospherically, or by first 
mixing it with a small quantity of lime and then pressing it 
into cakes by means of compressed air, The first process is 
generally unsatisfactory as it is entirely dependent upon the 


weather, which is very variable in this country. The stagnant | 


sludge is also liable to cause an intolerable nuisance, owing to 
putrefaction taking place and creating an effluvia in the sludge 
before it has time to part with the moisture contained in it, 
The adoption of this method of dealing with sludge has 
frequently been the cause of much litigation and injunctions 
granted against offending authorities. The other process of 
treating sludge, that of pressing, is very costly, for to produce a 
ton of pressed sludge necessitates an expenditure varying from 
2s.to 4s. In addition to this expense the adding of lime to 
the liquid sludge preparatory to pressing depreciates its value 
as a manure, owing to the action of the lime setting free 
to a large extent the ammonia contained in it. The question 
of how to provide a simple, effective and economical method 
of dealing with the liquid sludge from the treatment of sewage 
and manufacturers’ refuse is one of great importance and 
difficulty, as not only should the liquid be separated from the 
solid of the sludge as rapidly as possible and without causing 
a nuisance, but also effected in such a manner as to render the 
sludge in a portable condition, and one in which the manurial 
properties have not been prejudically affected, which would pre- 
vent its ready disposal. The large and extensive schemes of 
sewage and refuse purification undertakings upon which Mr. 
Hinnell has been and is now engaged have demonstrated to him 
the necessity of devising a process of sludge treatment which he 


believes will solve this difficulty, without on the one hand the ! 


sludge being liable to cause a nuisance, and on the other 
necessitate the expenditure of a large amount of money, 
both on capital account and also in maintenance. The 
improved method by which the sludge is treated is by 
means of sludge filter beds, which effect the filtration and 
the abstraction of the liquids from sewage, sludge, mud, 
bleachers’, dyers’, tanners’ and manufacturers’ refuse. The 
sludge filter beds are constructed with coarse and fine 
materials and under drained, The drains discharge into a 
cavity wall surrounding the beds, and the passage of air 
through them admits of a thorough aeration of the filtering 
materials, in which condition the sludge deposited on them 
rapidly dries. To shelter the sludge from the weather and dry 
it more quickly, the filter beds are protected with a roofed shed. 
The roof of this shed is covered with grooved boards or narrow 
corrugated iron sheets, witha ventilating space between each, and 
the sides are protected with inclined louvre boards which will 
admit air and deflect the wind currents down and over the filter 
beds. In constructing the filter beds advantage is taken to 
utilise materials most convenient to. obtain, and the surface of 
them is coated with fine coal or coke breeze so as to render the 
deposited matters capable of being burnt. If the sludge 
deposited is of manurial value a thin covering of charcoal is 
spread over the sludge filter beds on boards, so as to render it 
more suitable for agricultural purposes and also to deodorise 
the deposit. 


PUNJAB IRRIGATION.* 


THERE are two classes of irrigation canals in the Punjab, 
perennial and inundation. The first are designed to carry 
water throughout the year, the second profess to carry it only 
when the river which feeds them is in flood. The great 
perennial canals have regulating bridges across their heads 
which admit or shut out water by numerous sluice openings 
guarded by iron gates. Almost all these canals also require 
huge masonry weirs across the rivers below their heads to hold 
up the water when the rivers are low and force it through the 


* From a paper by Sir J. B.jLyall,Jread before the Indian Section 
of the Society of Arts, 
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regulator into the canal. The masonry weir is supplemented 
by a screen which runs along it, composed of a massive frame- 
work supporting hinged or movable shutters, which can be 
closed to hold up the water or let down to let it through. 
Under sluices have to be built through the masonry weirs to 
keep the channel above the weir scoured out by the current. 
To keep the weir from being undermined in front or from 
behind, the channel often has to be piled or pitched with big 
blocks of stone, or curtain walls have to be sunk to great 
depths. To prevent the river moving away and outflanking 
the weir long embankments have to be constructed to train the 
current to keep to its old channel. Only those who have seen 
these great rivers in flood can appreciate the skill required to 
construct headworks strong enough to control them. And 
their maintenance against the incessant attacks of the river 
is a long exercise of watchfulness, ingenuity and pertinacity. 

Again, where the canal takes out near the hills its line is 
often crossed by torrents from the hills finding their way to the 
river ; these flow with great force and volume after storms. 
The canal has to be passed over these torrents by an 
aqueduct, or under them by a super-passage bridge, and then 
you have the curious spectacle of what resembles one great 
river flowing under another. 

Escape channels also have to be constructed for these 
canals down which large volumes of water can be diverted to 
the rivers, if too great a supply enters the head, or if the 
demand for irrigation falls off unexpectedly, or a breach occurs 
in the banks. I may mention here that telegraphic communica- 
tion has lately been established along these canals, which is 
most valuable when prompt action at the head or lower down 
is necessary. It prevents many accidents, and enables water 
to be sent quickly where it is most. wanted at the moment. 

When the canal gets well into the plain, it flows smoothly 
along like a majestic river between broad grassy banks rather 
higher than the level of the country, which are planted with 
continuous groves of trees. A good road runs along the top of 
each bank, and at intervals handsome masonry bridges of 
several arches span the stream. Near the bridges are often 
flights of steps leading down to the water for the convenience 
of bathers, and here and there in the intervals of the bridges 
are ferry-boats for the convenience of passengers. 

The magnitude of these canals may be, realised by saying 
that the large ones carry at full flow from three to four 
times the ordinary amount of water in the Thames above 
London, and carry their water to distances of I50 to 225 miles, 


It has happened tome more than once to suddenly come 
upon one of these newly-made canals when riding on the march 
across the plains. I had known the country before as a 
monotonous, waterless expanse, treeless or at best only 
sprinkled with scrubby bushes. What a startling and pleasant’ 
surprise it was to now see a fine river rolling down, with lines’ 
of young trees already springing up along the banks. “ 

After flowing some distance as one stream the canal divides 
into branches, and from them what are called major and minor 
distributaries take off. The distinction between major and. 
minor is not a definite one, but in the modern canals’ the idea 
is that the major distributary or Rajbuha should be the main 
channel of supply for a considerable number of villages, and 
should send out to the boundary of every village a separate 
minor carrying that village’s supply. It is part of the same 
plan that the Rajbuha should run constantly, and each minor 
only half-time, half the minors on a Rajbuha being closed, 
or “ tatilled ” as the phrase goes, against the other half. . 

From the end of the minor the landholders of the village’ 
construct one or more private watercourses which take the 
water actually to the fields, 

The present scientific distributary system, which I have 
briefly described, is a vast improvement on the old system with 
which we began in Northern India, Then the engineers, 
following old native precedent, only made the main cana} 
channels, but after further experience they added a Rajbuha 
running parallel with and close to the main channels on either 
side. 

From these the villagers were left to construct their private 
watercourses, long or short according to the distance of the 
villages. These watercourses were often badly made and 
aligned, leading to waste of water by leakage and to interfer- ' 
ence with the natural drainage of the country. Moreover, the 
men of the more distant villages had to get the consent of ’ 
intervening villages to take watercourses through their lands, 
and were often deterred by the difficulty or had to submit to 
onerous conditions, Again, as between the men of one village 
some applied for water before others had made up their minds 
to use it, and when the latter subsequently wanted it, they had ’ 
either to make a separate water-course when one would have 
done for the whole village, or to get a share in the old one on 
such terms as its owners might demand. The facts that certain 
irrigators had to make and maintain very long water-courses, 
and that others got water through other people’s water-courses 
on onerous terms, tended to keep the water-rates unduly low, 
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for it was necessary to have uniform rates, and these people 
could hardly afford to pay full rates. 

There were other evils arising from this old system, among 
which: may be enumerated waste of land and labour on. un- 
necessary water-courses and loss of water by absorption in them. 
The growth of complicated rights in water-courses, leading to 
perpetual quarrels and disputes. 

The weakening of the banks of the canals by the too 
mumerous water-course heads in them. 

The necessity of “tatilling,” or closing in turn a host of 
private water-courses, in order to fairly distribute the available 
water when the demand was greater than the supply in the 
canal. This was a difficult and sometimes impossible opera- 
tion, and the native subordinates were corrupted by the power 
it threw into their hands. Now all the necessary “tatil” is 
done easily and without confusion at the heads of the minors. 

The slowness with which irrigation extended after a canal 
was opened, which greatly deferred the time when the canal 
could pay its working expenses and interest on capital cost. 
Now when Government conveys water by majors and minors 
to the boundary of every village, irrigation spreads with much 
greater rapidity. 

I hope I have given to those of you who had no knowledge 
some clear idea of what a great irrigation canal is in India and 
how it is worked. I have now to explain how the canals pay 
their way. Acreage water-rates are levied on all crops grown 
with the help of canal water, if the crops do not dry up from 


failure of supply. These water-rates vary with the crops in 


rough proportion to the amount of water each crop ordinarily 
requires. The receipts from these water-rates with some other 
miscellaneous items form what are called the “ direct returns” 
of a canal. Among the miscellaneous items are navigation 
dues when the canal is navigable, rent of water-power supplied 
to mills, sale of wood and grass from canal plantations and 
sale of water for village tanks and ponds. The “ indirect 
return” consists of a credit in account to the canal of the 
increase of land revenue due to its operation. It must be 
understood that in thé Punjab and elsewhere in Inaia the land 
revenue is assessed from time to time upon the basis of a 
share of the existing rental value of the estates, and this value 
is found to be increased when canal water is available. 

Strict accounts are of course kept of all items of expendi- 
ture, direct or indirect, in the construction of a canal. These 
form what is called the “capital outlay.” Account is also kept 
of interest due on direct capital outlay. All these items, when 


rien? 


~ 


construction is completed, form what is called the “capital 
cost” of the canal. Similar accounts are kept when a canal 
begins to work of the cost of management and repairs, which 
form what is called the “working expenses.” The gross 
revenue, less working expenses, is called “net revenue.” Net 
revenue in excess of interest due up to date is called “ surplus 
revenue.” 

In canal schemes there is a division into productive works 
and protective works. For a scheme to, rank as a productive 
work there must be a probability that at the end of ten years 
from time of opening the canal will be paying its “working 
expenses,” and also four per cent. interest on its capital cost. 

Canals of the productive works classes are ordinarily con- 
structed with money specially borrowed for making productive 
canals and railways by the Government of-India, For some 
time past India’s borrowing under this head has been limited 
by the Secretary of State’s order to 4oo lakhs..per annum. 
Moreover, the amount is limited, in so far as botrowing in 
England is concerned, by the fact that the Secretary of State 
has from time to time to get general sanction of Parliament. 
Having got that sanction up toa certain amount, say 10,000,000/, 
sterling, he gradually uses it up, and then applies again. Pro- 
tective canals are made by the Government. of India from 
surplus revenue, which term includes the so-called Famine 
Fund. 

The great work done by the canal engineers deserves more 
appreciation and encouragement than it gets at present, either 
in India or in England. When I was Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province the work of all departments came up to me, and 
my opinion was that no officers did their work in a more 
scientific and masterly way than the officers of the Irrigation 
Department. That also I know is the opinion of my successor, 
Sir Denis Fitzpatrick. And no department works harder. The 
chief engineer and superintending engineers have very anxious 
work, as they are responsible for the success of risky engineer- 
ing experiments, and for the expenditure of great sums of 
money. They have no chance of making fortunes, like leading 
engineers often do in England. The rank and file, the 
executive engineers and assistant engineers have hard and 
responsible work too, and it is always in the plains, where they 
have to be three-fourths of their time in camp, and out for many 
hours on foot or horseback in burning sun or steamy heat, look- 
ing after irrigation and checking measurements, and seeing that 
every man gets hisrights. Very often, too, these officers have in 
the Punjab to live, when not on tour, in the most isolated places, 
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where for months they may see no European, and where bread 
and other decent food are not procurable. The result, I am 
sorry to say, is that the Irrigation Department is very 
unpopular, and that there is much discontent among the 
executive and assistant engineers who are in it. They find it 
impossible to exchange with engineers serving in the ordinary 
Public Works Department. Engineers of the latter class 
almost always have their offices in big stations where there are 
more comforts and some society, and they get to the cool 
climate of the hills much oftener. So they refuse to exchange. 
Some compensation in the way of superior pay ought, I think, 
to be given to the officers of the Irrigation Department, 
certainly to those who are condemned to lead isolated lives in 
out-stations. 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


ON February 15 the above Society visited the power station of 
the London Tramways Company’s Brixton Hill and Streatham 
new cable tramway and the pumping station of the Lambeth 
Waterworks Company on Brixton Hill. At the first of these 
places members were taken over the works by the resident 
engineer, Mr. Downie, and were shown the pair of 600 horse- 
power engines and the driving gear for working the cables. 
This gear consisted of, among other things, a 30-feet diameter 


sentatives. The members then dispersed. Among {those 
present were H. Coward, vice-president, C.E.; E. H. G. 
Brewster, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., F.C.1.P.A., hon. secretary ; 
H. V. Valpy, M.I.C.E.; J. B. Walton, M.1.C.E.; H. Ellis Hill, 
M.I.C.E.; P. A. Creeke, H. Williams, J. Walton and many 
others, 
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2994. Montague Henry Foster, 
chimney and ventilator-tops.” 

3004. William Henry Le Roy, for “ Improvements in appli- 
ances for preventing bursting of water-pipes by freezing.” 

3020. Charles Henry Upright, for “Improvements in or 
connected with chimney-cowls, said improvements being also- 
applicable to ventilators and the like.” 


for “Improvements in 


3153. Thomas Anderson Dove and Thomas Jamieson, for 
“‘ Improvements in and relating to ventilators.” 

3155. John Johnston Green and William Oates, for “Im- 
provements in connection with waste water latrine closets and 
also in means for flushing same.” 

3267. Daniel Hurst, for “ Improvements in or applicable to. 
water-closets,” 

3351. George Viggars, for “An improvement in the manu- 
facture of bricks and tiles.” 

3444. E. W. Klinkmiiller, 
buildings.” 

3455. Alfred Clifford, for “A new or improved syphon for 
flushing cisterns.” 

3499. Herbert Ernest Allder, 
sash fastener.” 


grooved pulley driven by hempen ropes. The various arrange- 
ments for taking up the slack of the cable due to expansion 
and contraction (caused by the varying temperatures of the air 
and to the stretching which takes place in the case of new 
cables), together with the various guides and gripping 
apparatus for the cars, and the method of braking both the 
motor cars and passenger cars, were seen by, and fully 
explained to, the members. ‘The method of splicing and the 
general construction of the cables and the life of them was 
clearly set before those that were present. 

At the Lambeth pumping station various types of engines 
were exhibited to the party and carefully explained to it by the 
resident engineer of the station. The pumps and pumpin-gengines 
varied considerably in type, some being of the Worthington, 
and others of various forms of the beam type of pumping- 
engine. . The visit was also interesting from the number of 
types of boilers, firebars, and other details in connection there- 
with that were seen. A cordial vote of thanks was accorded 
to those who had invited the Society and to their repre- 
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AcTON.—March 11.—For Formation of Road and Laying 
Pipe Sewers and Building Manholes, &c. Mr. Edward Mon- 
son, F.R.I.B.A, Acton Vale, W. 

BARNES.—March 9.—For Supply for One Year of Broken 
Granite, Broken Flints, Smiths’ Work and Repairs. Mr. 
G. Bruce Tomes, Council Offices, High Street, Mortlake. 

BERMONDSEY. — March 12 — For Fitting-up New Bath- 
rooms, Lavatories, &c, at Workhouse. Messrs. Newman & 
Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED —March 7.—For Supplying and 
Erecting Boiler and Pumping Engine. Messrs. J. & A. Leslie 
& Reid, 72 George Street, Edinburgh. 

BRIGHTON.—March 6,—For Two Spires to Memorial 
Gateway at Cemetery. Messrs. Loader & Long, Architects, 
54 Old Steine, Brighton. 

BROCKLEY.—March 10 —For Curbing, Tar Paving, Metal- 
ling and Channelling Work.. Mr. Edward Wright, Board of 
Works Office, Catford. 

BURNLEY.— March 10.—For the Construction of a Subway 
under the L. and L. Canal. Mr. W. T. Fullalove, Town Hall, 
Burnley. 

CAIRO —May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum 
and Khedivial Library. Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. 

CASTLEFORD —March g9—For Building Police Station, 
&c. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 

CHARTHAM DOWN —March 11.—For the Erection of Three 
Blocks of Buildings for the Kent County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. 
W. J. Jennings, Architect, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

CHELSEA.—March 10.—For the Supply and Fixing of 
Telephone and Communications at Infirmary. Mr. Wm. 
Miller, 250 King’s Road, S.W. 

CHESTER.—March 9 —For Building Bakery, Store-rooms, 
| Stables, &c. Mr. W. Williams, 51 St. James Street, Chester. 
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DEVIZES.—March 9.—For Building Additions to the Wilts 
Connty Pauper Lunatic Asylum. Mr. C. S. Adye, County 
Offices, Trowbridge. 

ELLAND.—March 16.—F or Construction of Brick, Concrete, 
Cast-iron and Fireclay Pipe Sewers with Inverted Syphons, 
Settling-tanks, Engine-houses, Shed, Conduit, &c., and Supply 
of Materials. Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M.1.C.E, 35 Manor 
Road, Bradford. 

FULHAM.—March 11.—For the Supply of Building and 
Paving Materials for One Year. Mr. W. J. H. Denselow, 
Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

GLOUCESTER.—March 19.—For Building~ Engine and 
Boiler Houses, Foundations for Engines and Boilers, Chimney 
Shaft, Dwelling-house, &c. Mr. William Fox, Engineer, 5 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

GRIMETHORPE.—March 6.—For Building Sixteen Cottages. 
Mr. John Robinson, Wombwell, Yorks. 

HALIFAX.—March 7.—For Building Weaving Shed, Ware- 
house, &c., West Vale Mills. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & 
Son, Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax 

HOLLOWAY —March 7.—For Providing and Fixing Lava- 
tory Basins at Islingtzn Workhouse, Cornwallis Road. Mr. 
Wm. Smith, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C, 

Hove —March 17—For the Construction of a Sea Wall 
and Esplanade. ‘Town Hall, Hove 

KENSINGTON,—-March 26.—For Execution of Works and 
Supply of Materials for One Year. Mr. William Charles 
Leete, Town Hall, Kensington. 

LAMBETH.—March 25.—For Supply of Materials for One 
Year. Mr. J. P. Norrington, A M.I.C.E., Vestry Hall, Ken- 
nington Green, S.E. 

LARTINGYON.— March 18.— For Construction of Eleven 
Filter Beds, Gauge House, Pure Water Tank, Cultivator and 
other Works. Mr. James Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street S.W. 

LEWISHAM.—March 10.—For Sewerage Jobbing Works, 
Founders’ Ironwork for Sewers, Tools, &c, for One Year. Mr, 
E, Wright, Board of Works Offices, Catford, S E. 

LOWER SYDENHAM.—March 10 —For Curbing, Tar Paving, 
Metalling and Channelling Work, Mr. Edward Wright, Board 
of Works Office, Catford 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAy.—March 23.—For the Widening 
of the Railway between Finchley Road and Wembley. Mr. J. 
Wolfe Barry, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 


THE SUNBURY 
Telearams— 
“ Lincrusta- Walton, London.” 
SOLID in Colour! 


Lincrusta=Udalton. 


SOLID in Relief! 
SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES; FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—March 6.—For Painting Statiom 
Buildings and House Property on the Settle and Carlisle 
Branch. Mr. J. McDonald, M.R. Station, Derby. 


NEWQUAY.— March 28 —For Building Police Station. Myr. 
Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

PORTRANE.—March 16.—For Building Asylum. Mr, G. C. 
Ashlin, Architect, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


QUEEN’S COUNTY.—March 14.—For Construction of 
Maryborough Waterworks, Mountmellick Union, Mr. H. V. 
White, County Surveyor. 

ROTHERHITHE.—March 9.—For Supply of Materials for 
Six Months, Mr. J. J. Stokes, Vestry Offices, Lower Road, 
Rotherhithe. 

SHOOTER’S HILL.—March 13 —For Formation and Finish- 
ing Roads and Yards at the Brook Hill. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
I Victoria Street, Westminster. 

SHOREDITCH.— March 10.—For Paving Paul Street and 
Wilson Street with Jarrah Wood Blocks. Mr. T. Ridyard 
Roscoe, Town Hall, Old Street, E C. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—March 23.—For Erection of Various 
Buildings for Sewerage Works. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, C.E., 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. ; 


SOUTHAMPTON.— March 9 —For Alterations and Additions 
to Workhouse. Messrs. W. H. Mitchell, Son & Gutteridge, . 
Architects, 9 Portland Street, Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—March 9—For Building Board School. 
Mr. John H. Blizard, Architect, Lansdowne House, Castle 
Lane, Southampton. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA —March 9.—For Paving with Guernsey 
Granite Setts the Hackney Carriage, Brake and Donkey 
Stands. Mr. Harold Harlock, Clarence Road, Southend- 
on-Sea. 

STOKE NEWINGTON.—March 7.—For Forming, Kerbing, 
Channelling, Pitching and Macadamising Campfort Road. 
Mr. S. E Burgess, Vestry Hall Office, Church Street, Stoke 
Newington. 

SUNDERLAND. — March 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, 
Sunderland. 

WIMBORNF — March 7, For the Restoration of Hampreston 


Church. Messrs. Romaine, Walker & Tanner, 12 Old Bond 
Street, W. 


17.— For Building Infirmary. 
Architects, 36 West Sunnyside, 


Telephone No. 3769. 


SOLID in Walue! 


ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO.., LTD., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


THERE {Sega 
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/ IN EVERYTHING. 


WALL DECORATION. 


LEGGOTT'S CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, <i” 22%ng, 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. 
LARGE STOCK always on hand, Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


226 HIGH: HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. | 


~ AND, SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
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TENDERS. 


BARFORD 8ST. MICHAEN:. 
For New Windows in Barford St. Michael Church. 


J. Hopcraft, Deddington 

W. J. Harding, Banbury : 

J. L Smith, Oxford d : 
W. Dale, Banbury : ° 
J. F. Booth, Banbury : 
W. HALL, Banbury (accepted ) 


BARNOLDSWICK. 
For Paving, Flagging, Channelling, &c., 


containing about 1,400 Superficial Yards, for the Barnolds- 
Mr. To. BIKER, ea hg 


wick Urban District Council. 
S. Whittam, Keighley. ; 
F. Lancaster & Co., Barnoldswick 
_ J. Duckett, Bradford . 
J. & M. Hawley, Nelson and Colne 
J. Atkinson, Colne... : : 
E. Ellis, Colne . i ; : ; 
W. Brigg, Bradford . 
E. SMITH, Barnoldswick (accepted) 

BEAUMARIS. 


For Works required i 
at the Fusehill 


£6 95 10 o 

645 19 o 
64456 XO Horton. 

ae OL er Ono 

: a OLAS Ss, O 

The DELO 

- et 508 O.0 

SARTO AO 


CARLISLE. 
n Erecting Bathrooms, Lavatories, &c,. 
Workhouse, for the Guardians, Mr, 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG, Architect, 45 jLowther Street, 
NTT ghee Carlisle. Quantities by Architect. 
Paice tO Accepted Tenders. 
25.16) 6 Thomson & Son, plumber . HFSS 1S. 39 
$ SRA O40 W. Leighton, builder 4 ee TL Op. Oye O: 
eyes: Win eae J. Hodgson, carpenter and joiner 65 10 o 
: i aly take 5. Ferguson & Sons, plasterer ; 60 0 Oo 
T. Palmer, painter : : ; ; O12. 63 
to Wellhouse Street, D. Armstrong, slater . ; ; A : é Whe Hoke 


CLAYTON. 


For Alterations and Additions to Central Stores of the Clayton 
Co-operative Industrial Society, Limited, Clayton. 
SAM SPENCER, Architect, 344 Great Horton Road, Great. 


Mr. 


Accepted Lenders. 


J. Ward, Clayton, mason. 
C. Kershaw, Clayton, joiner. 
J Smithies, Great Horton, slater, 
F. Craven, Clayton, plasterer. 
A. Walton, Clayton, plumber and glazier. 
. Fowle, Clayton, painter. 


For Construction of a Pavilion on New Promenade Pier at emi in tae Road. °. Mr. -D.-J; 
Beaumaris. Messrs. MAYOH & HAtry, Engineers, COAKLEY, Architect, 1 Charlotte Quay. 
51 Victoria Buildings, Manchester. M. Galvin, Pope's Quay cc £1,172 0.0 
G. Woops & Sons, Bootle, Liverpool (accepted), WeGauls.. ( : f i "987 0 oO 
BRIOPORT. T. O'Flynn, Nile Street , 970 0 Oo 
For Erection of Casual Wards at the Workhouse, for the E, FITZGERALD, Geraldine Place ( (accepted ) F 945 0 O 
Guardians. DARLINGTON. 
re Spencer . £573 Oo ©} For Construction of Lavatories in connection with the Corn 
W. J. Cooper, North Allington . 518 18 6 Exchange, Feethams, for the Markets and Fairs Com- 
T. Patten, East Street. ° : e551 On. O mittee. , 
H.G. Scadden . - + 469 © oO} 4H. PETCH, Darlington (accepted) t . £39 0 o- 
R. B. Brooks, South Street . 465 0 o GRENOSIDE (3HEFFIELD). 
H. BARTLETT, Shipton Grove (accepted) 450 © O/| For Construction of Main Sewers, with Manholes and Lamp- - 


BBRIGHSTONE. 


For Extension of Water-main at the Village of Brighstone, for | 
the Isle of Wight Rural District Council. 


Surveyor, Carisbrooke, I.W. 
G. Drake, Freshwater. 
W. Jukes, Newport. 
G. C. Wheeler, Ryde . : 
H. CREETH, Nettlestone (accepted) : 


holes and other Works, Grenoside, for the Wortley Rural 


District Council. 
Mr. A. BUXTON, 


G. Mottram, Sheffield £5,094 oO 

G. Hall, Sheffield 3,403 Oo Oo 

. £189 0 0 A. E. Walker, Sheffield 2,879 13 '9 
F670. © G. Eyre, Sheffield. 2;503 7 046 
157 17 6 J. E. NADIN, Sheffield (accepted ) 2,022 167-6 
1250012 © eee. s estimate : " 3,000 oO O 


R. F 
For Erection of Two Villas, 


Mr. GC. E. BEAUMONT, Engineer. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 ico s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lichographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully| 


lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPBAGUE'S TABLES, upon sealant or stamped directed 
envelope 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
' specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO. 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, 
elegrams, 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
cn application. 


59 & Poy Peo at LANE, 
| W.C. 
Reduced, nee a 
“OLDACRES. LONDON." 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
rtists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, ls.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIG 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge.S.E. 
a a Se ere See 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANOSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRACINGS. 
PHOTO OOPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


-DRARISMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 

& 3 VOYHILL ST., 

Telephone No. Tee, Telegraphic Address, ‘ 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 

equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff: 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0O, 
A = 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Pho‘olithographers and Colour Printers, 


a 


“Cartoons, London.’ 


BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. Sam 


DRAWING OFFICE. 

POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 

POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
: 73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 

POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


ELLAMS’ DUPLICATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 
HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING, 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 
ELLAMS, 12 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE,, 
fe Oana @anye 


BEECHINGS LTD., 


174 in the Strand. 


For all Office 
Requirements. 


AND 
Professional 
Stationery... 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithograpbed Correctly by 

return of post, at Lib*ral 

Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BHsT STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


» SHAKESPEARE PRESS,, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
{Ilustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS.. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(date J. TILL), 


BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restorod... 


Telegrams, ‘' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London uffice, 5 Norfolk street, Strand, W.C. 
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HARROGATE. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
For Wesleyan Chapel, Grove Road, Harrogate. Mr. W. J. | For Erection of Lodge and Conveniences at Maryon Park. 

MORLEY, Architect, 269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. G. Munday & Son . 7 ‘ ' . £1,036 0 Oo 
Accepted Tenders. W.Shurmur .. ; . A ; . . 954 0 0 
Simpson, Harrogate, mason, Hy Walk & Co. 5 ho nes 5S a a 
T. Linskill, Harrogate, joiner. E. Proctor ‘ : . : : . ° 935 9 Oo 
H. Wells . d . é : 5 4 : g1l2 0 oO 


Varley & Roebuck, Thornton, plumber and painter, 
Laycock Bros , Harrogate, plasterer. 
Thornton Bros., Otley, slater. 

Total, £3,409. 


HOLY WOOD. 


For Building Villa at Holywood, for Mr. Henry Davis. Mr. 
THOMAS ROE, Architect, 1 Lombard Street, Belfast. 

A. Allen, Belfast , ; : 4 4 » £15550 ° Oo 

J. Kidd, Belfast : : : : : 1,545 0 0 

Courtney & Co, Belfast . ; : ; : 1,496 feyeite) 

j.& W. Stewart, Belfast . : ; 4 - 1,495 0 O 

.&R. Thompson, Belfast ; : sheds, 3 SLAG Miran =) 

W. Miller, Holywood e : . + -4,450. "060 

W. NIMICK, Holywood (accepted ) ; me punts 420 140710 

Campbell & Lowrys, Belfast . : ; SISA TTiahO a0 


LEEDS. 


For Erection of Ten Through Houses in Camp Road, etic 
Accepted Tenders. 
H. & G. Purdy, brick and mason. 
Topliss & Bramham, carpenter and joiner. 

J. Watson, plumber. 

R_ Branton, plasterer. 

T. E. Heavyside, slater. 

W..Grayson, painter. 


LOCKWOOD. 


For Extension to the Branch Store at Lockwood, for the 
Huddersfield Industrial Scciety, Limited. Mr. J. BERRY, 
Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

Accepted Tenders. 
A. & T. Haigh, Golcar, mason. 
J. Sunderland & Sons, Lockwood, joiner. 
D. Taylor & Sons, Lockwood, plumber and glazier. 

T. Longbottom & Sons, Lockwood, slater and plasterer. 
J. Cooke, Huddersfield, concrete and wood-block flooring. 
J. Preston & Sons, Huddersfield, painter. 

Total, 2937. 


LONDON. 


For Wood Paving Works at Green Lanes, Stoke Newington 
for the Vestry. Mr. S, E, BURGESS, Surveyor. 


Creosoted Yellow Deal. 


.T. Adams, Wood Green . ‘ ; “£145 A 1) 
Mowlem & Co, Westminster . ; : 134 2 6 
Anderson, Poplar ; : : , TE3R ee 
W. Griffiths, Kingsland Road. L2pK Pees 
Improved Wood Paving Co., Queen Victoria St. 115 12 6 
W. WADEY, Stoke Newington (accepted) . 2 108s 416 
Jarrah, 
T. Adams . . : : ; : ; «2 S7 5055p 
Mowlem & Co, . : ; ; 4 ; oe TOT aD 
Anderson . , ; 3 ; ‘ . of ASG Eng 
W. Wadey . . : : ; : 5 a 164 Sore 
W. Griffiths. ; : : : ; : Paes = Sel Yea 
Improved Wood Paving Co. é . 2 RS One 
Kauri, 
T. Adams . : ; : ° 5 2 - 175.150 
Mowlem & Co. . : : : : ‘ <¢ TOL 19 
Anderson . : : 4 : y ‘ - 158 15 10 
W. Wadey . ; : : : ‘ 2 - $4 Feo 
W., Griffiths. : ; : Pepemerene 99 i2 hr 3s 
Improved Wood Paving Co. - : : - 148 0 0 


For Alterations at the Waterloo, for Mr. J. H. Malin. Mr. 


Epw. Brown, M.S.A, Architect, Fleur-de-Lys Street, 
Bishopsgate. 
Beedham . ; : : : ; : » 43422 6°°0 
Wenham . ‘4 5 : 3 5 : - 336.0 0 
-E. Lancaster ; F ? P : : +. 3L8 O20 
Easton ; . : ‘ : : : «  293),.0>0 
; Pewterwork : 
Burley . : SL aii - : ; : 2 89440 20 
Grimes & Son, : ; ee : Ki AI OLD 
Ropers & Son thea SPCR cy 
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LONDON— continued. ‘ MARKET HABBOROUGH. 

For Road-making, Tar Paving, Macadamising, Paving with | For Public Swimming Bath, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
Granite Setts, &c., at Northern Hospital, in' accordance Mr. HERBERT G. COALES, Architect, Market Har- 
with the Plan and Specification prepared by Messrs. borough. 
PENNINGTON & SON, Architects. Contract No. 1 —Building. 

A. T. Catley, Lloyd Square . : 5 4579 oO Doe Porter, London £1949 0 © 
Fry Bros., Greenwich . 5 A é Bip Or O Tate & Co. . 1,898 Io 0 
_G. Wilson, Walthamstow . 466 0 o G. Garlick 1,700 2 0 
A.C W. Hobman & Co., South Bermondsey 466. 0 © E. Dexter 4 : 1,789 0 0 
T. Adams, Wood Green 459 9 0 J. T. Wingrove, Northampton (too de late) ; TOS sO 2.0 
J. Smart, Finsbury Park 456° 5° 4 G. Martin . 3 h ; 1,665 © Oo 
G. Bell, Tottenham. : 449 0 O A. Barlow, Kettering 1,625 0 © 
W. Griffiths, Stone Wharf . ° 447 0 0 J. Main : 1,623 0 O 
W, Nicholls, Wood Green . Bae VOo- lk “WiPettilerger ae 1.592 0 0 
H. WALL & Co,, Kentish Town (accepted) 443 0°0 G. Henson, Wellingborough , 1,575.0 .0 

LONDONDERRY. E. Brown & Son, Wellingborough L555 JO. -O 

For Rebuilding Premises at Bank Place, for Messrs. J & Ey Hlickmian” o'. ; T,5¢0 0 O 
R. Watson, Mr. T, JOHNSTON, Architect, 11 East Wall, E. Fox, Leicester (accepted) 1,499 19 9 
Londonderry. . Contract No 2.—-Engineering 

W. J. Maultsend : W279. 530 RAINBOW ENGINEERING Co, London (accepled ) Pee aCe ey 

R, Colhoun . ’ ‘ ° 6 4,005.0 Ou%0 MELTHAM. 

J. moon Soars ® : : : 1,865 O° ©] For Erection of Council Offices in Market Place, Meltham, 

J. Fulton. . 1,795 10 © for the Meltham Urban District Council. 

M. Sweeney . 457.3%: (gO: 770 Accepted Tenders. 

MCCLELLAND & Co, Limited (accepted) LS caved and J. Moorhouse & Sons, Golcar Brow, mason £662), 1 00-0 
MaNBSBFIELD. J. M. Moorhouse, Mill Moor, joiner 20d OWS 

For Making a New Road from Chesterfield Road to West Hill J. W. Kaye, Greensend, plumber »- 99 0 0 
Drive (through Old Meeting Parsonage Grounds), for the | J. Wilkinson & Sons, Meltham, contractor, &c.. 88 0 0 
Corporation. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, Borough oy ce tehere Huddersfield, plasterer gi waite 6ses OROm, 
Surveyor, Mansfield. owett, slater . - : : . 59." Ono 

J. Hawley & Son, Ilkeston . J ; £494 18 o J. Kilburn, Mill Moor, fronfounder 2001 tao 
J. W. Fisher, Mansfield : ‘ r 4 Sate. Ot ie E. Hinchcliff, Meltham, painter . 9 10 0 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield. ; : . SeSAOX Le 7 MIGTON. 
W.A. Vallance, Mansfield . ; : . 322 © O| For Building House near Milton. Mr. C. MCARTHUR 
J. Bradley, Lincoln. ; : 2 3255.) O BUTLER, Architect, Boscombe. 
J. TOMLINSON, Derby (accepted ) 303 - 8 55 Miller & Son : ‘ . £2,299" 0 40 

For Sewering Upper End of Bancroft Lane, for the Corpora- Jenkins & Son . . . ° 1,845 0 0 

tion. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, Borough Surveyor,| McWilliam & Son . 1,789 9 © 
= Mansfeld: PRESTON, Lymington (accepted ) 1,698 10 Oo 
J. Greenwood, Mansfield PRE: Ap Ae) ae MORLEY. 
J. Hawley & Son, Ilkeston . 2 . . 164 2 4 | For Construction of Service Reservoir, Bruntcliffe, Morley, for 
J. W. Fisher, Mansfield. ‘ ; 150 2:0 the Corporation. Mr. CHARLES GOTT, Engineer, 8 Charles 
J. Bradley, Lincoln. . ee ae te) Street, Bradford. 
J. TOMLINSON, Derby (accepted ) TQS Aa 7 H. & E. Bow™Er, Halifax (accepted ) CPOs Oe LO 
4a rT oy 
SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMEN” R.WAYGOOD & CO. ascuate ravine company, 
= ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 1} inch ; B B PSTAB] LIMITED. 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 sh07], 
te Se Legh ps aren with LIMITED, e 
4 ess an per cent. residue 
Bote ae aorateek water | HYDRAULIC fae Telephone, 
orks. AND ’ ie 
i cespatt omhyoed tex Com “LIMMER, LORDOR.)'ty 862. 


“FOLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 280 
Ibs, per square inch; 28 day 8. 
| The finest, most plastic, best 
7 | gand- carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market, 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Banitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Liss Limz, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&eo. Railway and water communication. 


pst os de Pip alte bret wets a 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
aur BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence, 


EMLEY & SONS,L- 
es a WM A R B L IARBLE,* 


&O. 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVES1— 
B. WARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


ELECTRA ENGINEERS. 


Hydraulic Suspended | 


Gas or Steam Power 


GAS ENGINES, 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
WITH PRICES. 


OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Office: 


LIFTS. 
Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 
LIFTS. 


Electric and Hand-Power 


LIFTS. 


RRO AMAR 
COMPRESSED & MasTIC ASPHALTE 
For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors; Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Hivery information to be obtained at the Company’s 
_ Offices, | 2 MOORGATSE STREET, LONDON, #.O. 


- BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Oraga Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal iB 


International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 
x “Model Dwelling,’ New: 
bea A castle Exhibition, 1687. 
Pcraney LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
& DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


SHAFTING For PRICHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 

cranzs, |BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 0. 
LIMITE 

Se Ll aan ete KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 

FALMOUTH ROAD. “GREAT DOVER STREET,| BADGES, EMBLEMS, CRESTS, MEDALS. 
LONDON, S.E. For Guilds, Colleges, and Schools, 

Also Birmingham, Liverpool,| CHALLENGE SHIELDS & CUPS, TROPHIES, ETC. 

Manchester, &c. Special Dies Cut on Advantageous Terms. 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


24 Tavistock St., Cuvent Garden, London, W.C. 


———— 
LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT "' will be forwarded on application te 


P. A, CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND. LONDON. 
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NEW MILLS. NOTIINGHAM— continued. 

‘For Erection of Two Cottages in Torr Vale Road, Newtown, } For Erection of a Board School for Senior Scholars in 

for the New Mills Co-onerative Society. Sycamore Road, for the Nottingham School Board. Mr. 
T. W. STAFFORD, New Mills (accepted). . £288 0 © A. H. GoopaLt, Architect, Market Street, Nottingham. 

: J. Cooper, Nottingham Se hs ee Be £5y800 °o oO 

e Hutchinson, Nottingham j : 5,632 17 oO 

dibs 5 Hind, Nottingham ; : : : <\ 85405 nee 

For Erectionof Pair of Residential Dwellings, Tolcarne Estate, A.B. Clarke, Nottingham E . : . §50Lyo WO 
Newquay. Mr. WILLIAM J. JENKINS, Architect, Bodmin T. Barlow, Nottingham . ; 5 ; . USA SOL ma ee 

J. Colliver, Truro. MR IEa ne Se os H. Vickers, Nottingham . ee Seema ae 
C. & J. Harris, Truro * . : . 2,882 18 -0 Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham ; ; =. Sie. Oma 
Tippet & Sturtbridge, St Columb 3 , e2s254 0 TO T. Cuthbert, Nottingham toy Gees i 23 5529 lO 
J. R. Isbell, Fowey . : : eye ae i ONO Dennett & Ingle, Nottingham . , b 2, ye 2OerOaro 
BENNETTS & WALTERS, St. Austell (accepted) 2,228 0 O J. H Vickers, Limited, Nottingham 4 » 5,195 0 .0 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham 4 : sis 7 Oe 
NEWTON HEATII. Lambert & Co., Nottingham . 4 7 5168 sO 
‘For Erection of Block of Business Premises, Oldham Road, G. T. Lovett, Nottingham 4 : ; ~ JAG TOS 280 a 
“ Newton Heath, for the Failsworth Industrial Society, 4G. Thomas, Nottingham : - : 2s 5,102) 5196 
Limited. Mr. FREDK. W. DIxoN, Architect, Manchester ¥, Evans, Nottingham .. . , : » 5st OO Os 2 
and Oldham J. Oscroft, Nottingham . : : ‘ . 5,098 oO O 
J. PARTINGTON, Middleton Junction (reduced R. Fisher, Nottingham . . . - 5,096 0 © 
tender accepted ) f ; VELTPI6 20 20 Appleby & Lambert, Nottingham : ‘ - 5,094 0.0 
Nineteen Tenders received. G. A. Pillatt, Nottingham : : : ~ 5,075 cO2ro 
FF, Wartnaby, Nottingham or. » ARES | O72 eae 

WM. MAULE, Nottingham (accepted ) : .  §,025 stro. ‘ 

For Two Pairs of Sak ee Egypt Road, Ne ae: 

F ease 5» HSYPt oad, NEW | For Erection of Warehouses, for Messrs. Service & Co, 
Basford. Mr. A. H. GOODALL, Architect, Market Street, Limited. Messrs. KEATS & COATH ADAMS, \Architects, 
NON eae 34 Bedford Street, Ply mouth. 

J. Cooper, Nottingham. ; : ; Pal 327, 0 9 
Wis. Gon cain otnneh aan eeswto P. Blowey. r : ; ee « £2;057 (0 #0 
‘ pike marge! aieagl ; ; ; ep R Wakeham Bros. : . ‘ ‘ : . 2,049 0 0 

‘J. Oscroft, Nottingham . swage ‘ ' 1,265 oO Gase ‘ | 2081 15 0 
G. J. Mansell, Nottingham . ; ; . £263 9 0 J. Goad. 5 pai ; 0 
TAS Sie = Lethbridge & Son : : : ; c 873 Morte 

. Cuthbert, Nottingham . : : ot tye4he. 48 pal : 1.820 12 0 

-Lambert & Co., Nottingham . : ' SO MAZA7 hO)..0 as = ea ; ; ; ; 4 ’ s 1,790 Psers 
G. Wood, Nottingham . . . ..  « 41218 0 Oo ODES os ote tee 
J. Musson, Nottingham : ae ee 5 Spiele 215 aro! O - ies uy jen) ° ¥ , 3 5 Hoe ; se 
Emerson & Franks, Nottingham . : ee LAGe F070 KE (acceptec ) : : : - dT; 

H. Scott & Son, Nottingham . _ , : LEGO “0. Go RAVENSTHORPE. 

-Appleby & Lambert, Nottingham . Q . 1,193 0 o| For Erection of Two Dwelling-houses in George Street, 
F. Wartnaby, Nottingham 2 : : eh bgheO-1T 50" Ravensthorpe. Messrs. JOHN KIRK & SONS, Architects, 
W. Maule, Nottingham . : : : 12 15178120099 Dewsbury. Accepted Tenders, 

‘Clay & Cartledge, Hucknall Torkard ; . 1,168 o o| Blackburn Bros., Heckmondwike, mason, slater and plasterer. 
G. T. Lovett, Nottingham . EtS7Z270°O Balme, Jackson & Co., Ravensthorpe, joiner. 

Hoves & Boy FIELD, Nottingham (accepted) . 1,150 0 70 J. W. Leadbeater, Ravensthorpe, plumber. 


LONDON pales : 


TELEGRAMS, 
ae "i G.W.R. W PARK, W. 
“ QOLITE, Levon Head Offices: ES AAHERT. Gwe Westtourne pang W 


IncorPoORATING PICTOR & pale RANDELL, SAUNDERS & O0O., Ltd., I. SUMSION, ee BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd 


QUARRIES. gyal a las QUARRIES. 
| MONK’S PARK. f petegenth” Box GROUND. 
| CORSHAM DOWN. a8 ne a Pan COMBE DOWN. 
; CORNGRIT. egos wh ya STOKE GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. _ an wr obtained onlyof | WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 
TRADE MARK. * Tha Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK. 


Summer Dried Seasoned Stone for Winter Use. 


PARQUET FLOORINGS <<===s,0AK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super, 


One inch and ¢-inch thick, Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, he 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. lie 
= | JOINERY. | 

emcee  TURPIN’S 

ll — PATENT 

I INTER- 

ie ale ae LOCKING 

| Desanctananlemaeed SYSTEM 

Sours ee a, 
Block Floorson 


A . \ Concrete, Stone, 
os ASS iw,.2 Turpin’ 8 Patent 6-16 inch thick, MARBLE MOSAIC ne ea ry 
oh a aes rases Seppontion on conzzte PAVEMENTS 
VY wy Zi Parqast. § Executed in all 
Wood Bac kin Styles. 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
RIPON. SOUTHAMPTON. 

For Sewerage Works in the City (Contract No. 2), for the Cor- | For Additional Slipper-baths at the Public Bath, Western 
poration of Ripon. reac & JOHNSON, En- Shore, for the Corporation. Mr. W. B. G. BENNETT, 
gineers, 14 The Exchange, Bradford. Borough Surveyor. 

A. Braithwaite & Co, Leeds. ; £332 9 II S_ Russell ’ , ° : - £520 0 Oo 
H. Wilson, Bradford . : ; : : B20" 8 6 W. Hornsey : : ° . - 488 0 o 
E. Kellett, Bradford . . 4 ; ; . 321 3 °7 Jenkins & Son, Bournemouth : : ; . 468 o o 
Parker & Smith, York. PN 314 ro]. H.W. Bull sien we) er 467 0 0 
Weddington Bros , Oxenhope, Keighley : PEasiers. (6 J. W. Dowdall . ‘ , . - 414 15 4 
F. U. Simpson, Burton Lennard ; : en 270 | 58-6 aca & Son 7 Z . . . - 387 0 0 
C. Walker & Co, Keighley Meee ee o92 9 7 | ASHTON (acceited). . . . « 337 00 
sT. ALBANS. 

For New Road on the Asylum Land between St. Albans and 

ROTHERHAM. Smallford, for the Herts County Council. Messrs. 

For New Street, off Alma Road, Rotherham, for the Rotherham HARDING & Low, Surveyors, St. Peter’s Street, St. Albans. 
School Board. Mr. H. L. TACON, Surveyor, 11 Westgate, T. Free & Son, Maidenhead ; £850 (ore) 
Rotherham. J. Dickson, St. Albans P ‘ ; ; $325 .01-.0 

Chadwick & Co., Rotherham. ‘ : eLA0300. 0 C. Miskin, St Albans . : : : : 7025.0 0 
R Morton, Parkgate, Rotherham . . . 37118 g| AT. Catley, London . Vereen So5nt 0, 0 
J. E. Nadin, Sheffield . P : : CO. 076 T. ADAMS, Wood Green (accepted) . : a ey ee ken® 
A. T. Ripley, Rotherham . A ; . 284° o 0 G, Capper, St. Albans. . . . . » 555 0 O 
R. HILL, Rotherham (accepted) . . »  « 240 0 of G. Mann, Edgware ee ett oo ART Ra 475 0 0 
For en ae pipcet Rovictanhy aoe For Alterations, &c., to 30 and 31 King’s Road, St. Leonards- 
Daa : eh es = 2 on-Sea, for Messrs Wiseman & Co Mr. WILLIAM 

T fee Shoield Lh 6eanond CoopER, Architect, 21 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

: : 5 . : ‘ ‘ 
Robert Snell, Masborough : : ‘ 1,595 © 0 GEE eek ; j i so % 
Richard Snell, Rotherham - ‘ ‘ a 13500. 0. 20 W. H. “Eldridge & Son Hastings ; - oes 20 
W. Thornton & Son, Rotherham . ss yh .OarO Vigor & Co, Hastings J 3 : 175 0 0 
A. T. Ripley, Rotherham . i See ee Padgham *& "Hutchinson, ; : 159 oO o 
CHADWICK & Co., Masborough (accepted ) pak? S000: 10 J. PERIGOR (accepted ) : ; 135 13.0 
STOKENCAURCH. 

SKELMANTHOAPE. For Erection of a New Primitive Methodist Chapel and School- 

For Building Stores, for the Skelmanthorpe Industrial Society. room at Stokenchurch. Mr. T. COLBORNE, Architect, 

Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, Huddersfield. Swindon 
Accepted Tenders. T. Axtell, Oxford : £1979 0 oO 
W. Haigh, Skelmanthorpe, mason, Walden & Cox, Henley-on- n-Thames_ ‘ 1,361 O oO 
G. Taylor, Shepley, joiner. J. Kirby, Abingdon . z ; «, 31,300,501 .0 
Armitage & Thornton, Skelmanthorpe, plumber. G. H. Wheeler, Dorchester . ; ; re I,250"10m-O 
W. E. Jowett, Huddersfield, slater. H. Harris, Wycombe : : : : - 12mm oO 
A. Jessop & Son, Shepley, plasterer. G. Smith, Wycombe. ‘ “ é : oo GIT oro 
J. W. Jessop, Kirkburton, painter, W. Siarey, Chinnor . : a ‘ : 970 0 O 
J. Cooke, Little Royd, Huddersfield, concreter. R. Hamilton, Henley : : 945 0 O 
Total, £1,220 G. SYRED, Stokenchurch (accepted) : ot SOLS? Glo 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 
KE Dp ST ONE delivered and EF'TX HD COMPLET EH IM any Loeality, vide 
VW OR The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE ‘0 Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET, 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREE 


THe GRIP ”’ 
DRAWING PLN. 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


RITCHIE @. 


& CO. BVI 


The extraordinary 
ART M METAL. holding power of this 
“beet ae ths to ie 
used effectively on the 
Workers. edges of thé paper 
meen without making any 
holes therein. 
pe A ke R It is perfectly flat in 
its work, and requires 
no penknife or other 
Stove lever to withdraw it. 
To insert it place 
Manufacturers. your thumb, on the 
top and revolve Pin 
Fovittaisen eee ; towards you. 
ARCH ITECTS _ withdraw ae 
simply reverse e 
Designs action of the thumb or, 
SKI LFU LLY use top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. 
Executed. i ~ 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 
L UX- CA O R W O R KS, To be obtained of all Batheraioet Instrument gaeecrs and 


Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


838 COMMERCIAL ROAD, GEORGE TOCKER, 
_Near Waterloo Bridge, London. pARTMOUTH STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


T, STRAND. 
BY HER ROYAL 
MAJESTY'S LETTERS PATHR?, 


Established A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN'S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


- The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommen 
it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufacture, 

AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the t:ade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
strongly recommend, as they have re unqualified satisfac. 
tion to ‘the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 
manufacture of these goo 

They -also invite the Saavlentae attention of the trade to 
their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
auperior to anything yet offered. 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
country, Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
country 

N.B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
oe labelled, either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— 
6 Anchor. 


HE CAMPBELL TILE Qo, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ORNA MENTAL TILES For W/ 


S & FLOORS. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF ISLINGTON. 


THE Lord Mayor on Wednesday inaugurated the electric- 
lighting works which have been constructed by the Islington 
Vestry in Eden Grove, Holloway. Mr. W. F. Dewey, vestry 
clerk, read an address to the Lord Mayor, in which it was set 
forth that the vestry of Islingtou had adopted the system known 
as the “high tension alternating current transformer” system. 
The area now supplied with electricity is the thoroughfare 
which commences at the Angel, Isliagton, and leads to Fins- 
bury Park Station. The station, which can be greatly enlarged 
at any time, at present consists of an engine-room fitted with 
four engines and four dynamos capable of supplying the 
electrical equivalent of 15,cco lamps of eight candle-power 
each; a boiler-house containing four Lancashire and two 
water-tube boilers, and offices and workshops, Within the 
area’named in the provisional order there have been laid 14 
miles of pipes and.25 miles of cable, and there have been erected 
98 arc lamps of 2,500 candle-power each for street lighting. 
The Lord Mayor, having made an inspection of the works, said 
that the public spirit which had initiated and carried out this 
great parochial enterprise was the spirit thathad made England’s 
greatness, and so long as that public spirit was sustained and 
nurtured so long would the happiness and prosperity of the 
country continue. Mr. Albert Gay, the electrical engineer, 
announced that the total outlay was just over 80,000/, but at 
the present time applications had been received for much 
more electricity than could be allowed for private consumption. 
The Lord Mayor then turned a switch which set the machinery 
in motion, and the whole of the arc lamps in the streets were 
immediately illuminated. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Self-Lock Roofing Tile Company, of 9 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C, have been awarded a gold medal at the 
Drill Hall Exhibition, Walsall, Staffordshire, February, 1896, 
for their patent tile-making machines. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Ripon City Council it was 
stated that the gas committee had held a discussion as to 
electric-light works for the city, and instructed the Town Clerk 
to obtain from the dean and chapter information as to the 
numoer of lights they will require if they adopt the electric 


The Patent 


And many 
Leading Architects. 


c° PERFECTED” 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
London School Board, County Council, 


light for the cathedral. Mr. T. Williamson called the attention 
of the Council to the desirability of a public slaughter-house 
for the city. The tender of Messrs. C. Walker & Co., of 
Keighley, was accepted at 272/. for a new sewer in Allhallow 
gate. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Whitworth District Counc il 
held on Monday, the 2nd inst., the tender of George Freeman 
& Sons, of Oldham, for laying branch sewers was accepted at 
2,4752. The Council have now completed two miles of the 
trunk sewers with their own staff, whilst the new filter tanks 
are being constructed by contract. Mr. W. Radcliffe is acting as 
resident engineer, assisted by a clerk of works and an assistant. 
Messrs. Hinnell & Murphy, of Manchester and Bolton, are the 
engineers to the scheme. 


THE Good Samaritan Hospital, Glasgow, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 


THE Scientific American says:—An inventor is having 
built a machine by which he proposes to revolutionise the pre- 
sent methods of tunnelling, the capacity of the device for ‘‘ saw- 
ing out a tunnel,” as claimed, being at the rate of 23 feet a day. 
The apparatus is described as being 12 feet long, 4 feet wide 
and 6 feet high, and with the fourteen horse-power engine 
which runs it, weighs some 6,300 lbs. The principle is that of 
a circular saw. Sixty drill points attached to each of two 
wheels, 4 feet in diameter and 8 inches wide, make 6co revo- 
lutions per minute. The points are one-half an inch apart, 
every revolution feeding one-eighth of an inch, and the 
enthusiastic inventor declares that it will cut 20 feet of a 6 by 8 
tunnel in a day in the hardest rock, The latter, being crushed 
as fine as wheat grains, is carried to the rear and dumped in a 


IN the interest of fireproof construction, Mr. Mark Fawcett 
has forwarded us a brochure explaining what first led him to 
devise a system of fireproof flooring, with a description of the 
results be has attained. Our readers can refer to this short 
publication with advantage, which also embodies reprints of 
many valuable testimonials received. 


THE general meeting of shareholders in the company of 
John Oakey & Sons, Limited, was held on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 27, the profits made in the past year amounting to over 
25,c0o/., giving a margin of about Io per cent. for the whole 
year for the shareholders. 


system of 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 


Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 


SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE. 


SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS 


& LONGLEY. 


Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


MECHANICAL, 
on the Latest 


ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 


AUTOMATIC AND 


VENTILATION 


The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself a 
guarantee to intending Customers. 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING, AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


72, 74,& 76 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
(LATE OF 2'7 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L, & N.-W., G. W., L. & Y., C. L. C. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for London, &e. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Ventilation, Liverpool.” Telephone No. 1389, © 


and most Perfect Systems. 
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car. The drill points weigh one-fourth of a pound each, last 
four days and are kept cool by means of a steady stream of 
water. Three men are required to run the machine. 


WE are able to inform our readers ofan interesting fact, that 
the Incandescent Gaslight Company, Limited (14 Palmer Street, 
Westminster), have largely reduced their prices for burners 
and chimneys. This system of artificial lighting has been 
appreciated and universally adopted on account of the beautiful 
light, combined with such a large reduction in gas bills, owing 
to the entire provision afforded against any waste of gas. 
Experience has shown that waste of gas involves a great falling 
off in its illuminating results. We are sure that the public will 
hail this announcement with satisfaction. It was not quite un- 
expected that the company, considering the enormous business 
they have carried out, would soon be in a position to reduce 
their prices so favourably in the interests of the general public, 
and we are also pleased to see that the company intend to keep 
up the same standard of high-class work as before. 


THE Wednesbury Town Council have accepted the tender 
of Mr. A. J. Ellis, of Reading, for steel-work in connection with 
improvements to Moxley Bridge, at the price of 130/, Mr. 
Oldbury stating with regret that the local tenders were much 
higher than the one accepted. 


AT the meeting of the Brierley Hill District Council the 
gas committee reported that a deputation had waited on the 
directors of the gas committee and asked for a lower charge 
for the street lamps and for gas supplied to private consumers ; 
also that incandescent burners be placed in the principal street 
lamps, and that penny-in-the-slot meters and cooking stoves be 
provided by the company. 

TENDERS for the various works for the building of the 
Sandeman Library in Perth have been received by the 
Sandeman Bequest committee of the Town Council, and are 
under consideration. 


IN view of the increased demand for the supply of electric 
current in Aberdeen, it has been remitted to the electrical 
engineer to report as to an extension of the works and mains. 
In the meantime tenders are being invited for an additional 
engine for the electric-lighting station, of 300 horse-power. 


THE Airdrie Iron Company, engineers and ironfounders, 
Airdrie, have contracted to erect for the Corporation of Glasgow, 
at their Tradeston Works, a set of condensers capable of con- 
densing 4,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


IT is intended to build during the year seventy-nine houses and 
one hundred and sixty maisonnettes on the Leigham Court 
Estate, Streatham, belonging to the Artisans’, Labourers’ and 
General Dwellings Company. Additional capital will be 
required. 


THE warehouses which are being erected by the Manchester 
Ship Canal Warehousing Company, Limited, are so far 
advanced that some of the floors of five of the warehouses are 
being used for traffic purposes, although the buildings are not 
completed. 


TWENTY-FIVE applications for warrant came before the 
Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, Mr. David Greig, interim 
Dean of Guild, presiding, of which seventeen were granted, 
mostly in connection with alterations on existing buildings. 
Amongst the warrants granted were the following :—To James 
T. Connell to erect dwelling-house in Henderland Road, to 
G. & R. Cousin to erect two tenements at Royston Terrace, to 
Thomas Millar to build two tenements at Morningside, and 
to Mr. James Steel to erect two tenements in Dean Park Street. 
In connection with the last-mentioned application Mr. Greig 
said the Court still thought that the applicant was squeezing 
too much at the corner in question, but if he was determined 
to follow out his ideas he must just be allowed todo so. They 
would grant warrant, but they could not do so without intimating 
their disapproval of the plans just now. The representative 
who appeared for Bailie Steel asked if the Court still thought 
it advisable that the floor-line should be 7 inches above the 
pavement? Mr. Greig replied that they certainly insisted on 
this being done. They granted warrant only on that condition.. 


At Ayr Sheriff Court, Sheriff Paterson has given judgment 
in a petition by the Ayr Police Commissioners asking for re- 
duction of part of the rules applicable to the erection of new 
buildings within the burgh. The Commissioners sought to 
have article 7 so modified as to do away with the provision 
which requires the division wall between two semi-detached 
houses to be carried beyond the roof with a parapet and skew 
and to have it declared that if carried up to the under side of 
the rcof, the wall was sufficient, and to have article 12 modified 
to the extent of reducing the thickness of gable walls, except 
in contiguity with flues. The Sheriff’s decision was as fol- 
lows :—The Sheriff-substitute, in terms of section 177 of the 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, approves of the proposed 


£4 - 11-6. 


Direct 
from 
the 


A MAGNIFICENT INVESTMENT 


Factory. Lies in front of you to-day, in which the outlay of a small sum of money will bring you an immediate and splendid return. In these keenly competitive 
times, when personal appearance goes so far to make or mar a man’s fortune in life, every attention should be paid to details likely to convey an 
impression of prosperity and success. Probably nothing stamps a man so much as his watch; if he pulls an ordinary-looking silver one out of his 
pocket, people are certainly inclined to under-estimate him, but let him prove the proud possessor of a splendid GOLD WATCH, and he immediately 
ascends in their estimation. Of course, many people will say, “ Quite true, but only rich men can have magnificent gold watches; they are so 
costly!’ Under ordinary conditions this is quite correct; but anyone now can, in purchasing direct from H. WHITE, secure a magnificent and 
superb gold watch of matchless appearance and perfect as a timekeeper, and in every particular at exactly the same price as an ordinary retailer 


charges for a silver one. 5 = 
By dealing direct with the Great Manufacturer a Saving of 50 per cent. (one-half ) is absolutely Guaranteed to every purchaser, 


H. WHITE’S Superb ;-plate Lever Centre Seconds Chronograph 


as drawn), fitted in strong solid 14-carat gold cases (stamped), with thoroughly well-finished lever movement, Brequct Hair-spring, carefully jewelled 
and fitted with compensation balance, sunk white dial, divided into fifths of seconds. Flat crystal glass and gold hands. Plain case for monogram 
i) which can be splendidly engraved for 5s. extra. A princely watch, equal in appearance and as a timekeeper to any £15 or £20 watch. Supplied by the 
manufacturer direct to the wearer at half the retail price. Warranted for seven years. Money refunded in full within ten days of purchase if not 


approved of—impossible. 3 : 
£4 17s. Gd. Usual Retail Price, £8 8s. 
A superior Watch is also supplied in a heavy 18-ct. Gold Case at £7 15s. 


The above watch sent, carriage paid, at our risk, to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of remittance (cheque, draft, P.O.O., or note). 
Foreign orders receive careful attention. Insured postage abroad, 2s. 6d. extra. 
= wi 


Splendidly Illustrated Catalogue of high-class Watches from 21s. to £30 post-free to every gentleman mentioning “ The Architect.” 
H. WHITE, | WATCH MANUFACTURER 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


104 MARKET STREET (next to Lowis’s), MANCHESTER. 
ARE YOU A NAVIGATOR, EXPLORER OR TRAVELLER ? 


If so, you cannot do better than follow the example of Dr. Nansen, who, recognising the 
advantage of a facile method of recording his observations and discoveries, purchased 


A YOST TYPEWRITER 


For use on his voyage to the North Pole. After a careful investigation of the different 
Writing Machines on the market he concluded that the YOST Typewriter was 


THE ONLY REALLY SUITABLE WRITING MACHINE FOR A RIGOROUS CLIMATE. 


Full particulars of this Wonderful Mechanical Writer post free. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


50 HOLBORN WVIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


PARIS: 36 Boulevard des Italiens. LIVERPOOL: 22A North John St. GLASGOW: 112St. Vincent St. BIRMINGHAM: 73 Temple Rows 
LEEDS: 21 New Station Street. MANCHESTER: 3 Deansgate. BELFAST: 13 Rosemary Street. 
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alterations on article 12 of the rules for new buildings con- 
tained in schedule 6 of the said Act, which rule as altered shall 
read as follows :—Chimney-heads shall if required be sufficiently 
stayed. No part of a built chimney or flue shall be less than 
g inches by g inches square, and not less than g inches in 
diameter if circular, and the building surrounding a chimney 
or flue shall be not less than 4} inches in thickness if built of 
brick, and 6 inches if built of stone. In the case of flues to 
hotel ranges and fires used for manufacturing purposes, the 
building round the flue shall be not less than 9 inches thick if 
built of brick and 12 inches thick if built of stone for a height 
of 9 feet above the furnace bars. No part of a wall, either on 
the outside or on the house side of a fireplace opening from 
the hearth up to the height of 12 inches above the under side 
of the lintel, shall be less than 9 inches in thickness, Every 
chimney-head shall have a stone cope into which chimney-cans 
can be with safety inserted, and such chimney-cans shall be 
sufficiently guarded The Sheriff declines to approve of the 
proposed alteration on article 7 of the said rules. 


THE following are the contractors for the new infirmary 
buildings which are to be erected at Egypt Park, Calside, 
Paisley :—Mason work, W. W. Oswald, Skelmorlie; joiner 
work, F. & G. Findlay, Glasgow ; plumber work, J. Kilpatrick 
& Sons, Paisley ; slater work, C. Wallace, Paisley ; plaster 
work, J. Mackenzie, Glasgow ; fireproof flooring, R A Stoffert, 
Glasgow ; Boyd Wilson’s patent fireproof ceilings, by Arrol’s 
Bridge and Roof Company, Limited, Glasgow ; tile work, J W. 
Mackie, Glasgow; terrazzo work, the Westminster Patent 
Flooring Company, London; heating and ventilating. work, 
W. Key, Glasgow. The contracts have meanwhile only been 
fixed for the erection of two pavilions, which are estimated to 
cost about 63,0007, The three-pavilion scheme, which the 
directors intend to go on with should the necessary funds be 
raised within six months, will cost about 72,000. 


AT the meeting of the Dundee Harbour Board, the question 
of shed accommodation was considered in connection with 
a report on what obtained at other large centres _It was stated 
that it was proposed to spend 25,000/. on the erection of new 
sheds, and that inquiries had been made at other ports 
with the object of ascertaining whether a cheaper class of sheds 
could be erected. It was agreed that sheds should be erected 
on the same principle as the present ones. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW PREMISES, PRINCES STREET, EDINLURGH,. 


ST. CLEMENT'S MISSION CHU&CH, BOURNEMOUTH. 


PRINCIPAL FRONT, THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL, LEEDS. 


TOWER OF THE CHURCH OF TREPORT, NEAR EU. 


VARIETIES. 


A DEPUTATION from Rochdale has visited Glasgow for the 
purpose of inspecting the Dalmarnock sewage works, the 
Improvement Trust properties, and other municipal institu- 
tions, 

AT the meeting of the water committee of the Arbroath Water 
Commissioners a report by Mr. Alexander M‘Culloch, engineer, 
on a proposed extension of the underground water-supply of 
the town was submitted. The report presented alternative plans, 
one of them including the erection of a new pumping station, 
which was the chief point of difference. It also provided for 
protecting the present wells from surface water, chiefly by a 
process of clay-puddling. The committee resolved to recom- 
mend to carry out the report so far as to sink a well or shaft 
with adit extending 500 yards each way, east and west, on the 
lands of Warslap, and to retain the present pumping station, 
with which the new works would be connected. The estimated 
cost of the work is about 8,000/. 

Mr. H. R. SUMMERS, secretary to the Machinery Users’ 
Association, writes :—The second reading of Mr. W. E. M. 
Tomlinson’s Bill for preventing tenants’ machinery from being 
rated is down as the second order of the day on Wednesday 
next, the 11th inst. It passed through the Grand Committee 
on Trade last year without alteration, and it is of great import- 
ance that a good majority should be obtained in its favour in 
the new Parliament. Will all your readers who are interested 
in freeing all national industries from the fear of burdensome 
taxation at once write to their members of Parliament pointing 
out the necessity of attending and voting in support of this 
Bill ?; y 
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NEW 


CONDUIT SYSTEM 


New Buildings ean now be fitted with Insulated Iron Tubes .whilst in 
course of erection, ready for cables and wires to be drawn through 
at any future period. 


STROOD K «& CO. 


HEAD OFFIOR AND WORKS— 


48 OSNABURGH ST.,; REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON HOUSE-PAINTERS. 

A DISPUTE has arisen between the members of the Wolver- 
hampton Master Painters’ Association and the local branch of 
the Amalgamated Society of House Decorators and Painters 
in regard to the rate of wages to be paid, and also as to a new 
code of working rules which the employers desire to enforce. 
For some time the standard rate of wages has been 7}d. per 
hour, but the men received notice of an intention to lower the 
rate to 7d., and in reply the men gave formal notice of an 
advance to 8d. an hour. Following on this the employers 
issued a new code of working rules which the men object to, 
and, as a consequence, a meeting of operatives has been held, 
at which it was determined to cease work rather than submit to 
the new regulations. We understand, says the Birmingham 
Post, that the society and non-society workmen are determined 
to take this course, and unless an understanding is arrived at a 
strike may occur. 


THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


AT the ordinary meeting of this Society a lecture was delivered 
on Thursday evening, February 27, by Mr. A. S. E. Acker- 
mann, A.M.I.CE., of the City and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute, at South Kensington, on “ Testing the 
Materials of Construction.” The lecturer entered into the 
method of arriving at the various formulz used in connection 
with his subject, the special methods required for testing 
different substances, and he explained one or two of the more 
recent special instruments used in connection with testing ; he 
also described the diagrammatic method of arriving at results, 
and showed various typical samples of test pieces, and drew 
special attention to the results obtained in producing rods by 
means of Dick’s squirting process and the good effect resulting 
especially in connection with aluminium. 

On Saturday last, February 29, the above Society visited 
the extension works of the Surrey Commercial Dock Company, 
now in course of construction under the direction of Mr. J. 
Wolf Barry, C.B., CE. The extension works will, when 
completed, form a very important addition to the docks of 
London, as they will permit of vessels drawing 30 feet of water 
being docked, and docked in a position in the heart of London, 
and not at a distance so far away from it as to necessitate a 
railway journey, and an additional handling of goods in con- 
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sequence thereof, before they are distributed, The visitors were 
conducted over the works by Mr Bennet, the resident engineer. 
Mr. E.H G Brewster, C.E., M.I.M.E., past president of the 
Society, acted as its representative in the absence of the 
president, Mr. S. a Court, A M.1.C.E. 


TOWER SUBWAY AND TOWER BRIDGE, 


THE arbitration case in which the Tower Subway Company 
claimed from the Corporation of the City of London 30,000/. as 
compensation for loss of revenue sustained by the company 
owing to the opening of the Tower Bridge, which was heard on 
January 16, 17, and 27 last before Mr. A. R. Stenning, as 
umpire, at the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George Street, 
Westminster, has terminated, and the umpire has awarded the 
company the sum of I1,500/. 

The claim arose under section 35 of the Corporation of 
London (Tower Bridge) Act, 1885, which gave power to the 
Tower Subway Company to make such a claim as that which 
has now been adjudicated upon within five years from the _ 
opening of the bridge, in the event of their tolls being injuriously 
affected by such opening. 

Mr. Roberts Vigers acted as arbitrator on behalf of the 
claimants and Mr. R. C. Driver on behalf of the Corporation, 
but neither of these gentlemen was called as a witness, nor did 
they sit with the umpire. 

The company called as their witnesses the engineer who 
constructed the subway, Mr. Greathead, C.E., and five of the 
leading surveyors of the day, namely, Messrs. Tewson, Gals- 
worthy, Garrard,, Watney and Wilkinson, whose valuations 
ranged from 31,059/. to 21,70%/. ; but none of these witnesses 
were able to give any information about the capital or income 
of the company, nor did they say anything about the security 
of the property concerned. 

The Corporation mainly based their defence to the claim 
on their engineering evidence, comprising Mr. Wolfe Barry, 
C.B., CE., Mr. Shelford, C.E., and Mr. Cruttwell, C.E. 

They at the same time called Mr. Edwin Bousfield, Mr. 
James Green, and the City surveyor on the question of value, 
whose evidence was directed to the point as to what price would 
have been offered at a public auction if the subway had been , 
in the market on June 30, 1894 (the date of the opening of the 
Tower Bridge), supposing the bridge not then to have been 
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Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 
Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 
new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 
with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 
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in contemplation ; and their value of the undertaking much 
more nearly approximated to the sum awarded than the 
amount mentioned by the claimants’ witnesses. 

The Corporation also called Mr. Stone, chartered 
accountant, who had made a careful inspection: of the 
company’s books since its formation, and whose evidence 
tended to show that the company had for very many years 
been practically insolvent. Under the circumsrances the 
advent of the Tower Bridge (so great an advantage to the 
public) appears to have been rather a boon than otherwise to 
the Tower Subway Company. It should be added that the 
company retains its property, and the subway remains daily 
open for traffic. 


HORSE HAULAGE. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, the 
2nd inst., Mr. S. Herbert Cox, president, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. T. H. Brigg on “The Mechanics of Horse 
Haulage,” a subject which has importance for contractors. 

The author pointed out that it was well known, first, that it 
is easier for a horse to draw a two-wheeled cart up a hill if the 
load be put forward ; and, secondly, that on the level or going 
downhill the load should be placed at the back. The principle 
involved in the first case is, that a horse can pull and exercise 
his force better when the weight is applied so as to hold him 
more firmly to the ground ; whilst in the second case, when a 
horse does not require to exert much force to keep the load in 
motion, he should be relieved of all the burden possible, and 
even himself be partially carried, in order to save his legs both 
from physical exertion and percussion, thus enabling him to 
travel further and easier. This moving of the load to and fro 
has been practised with two wheelers of every description ever 
since the time when Roman charioteers stood backward or 
forward in their chariots as they travelled up and downhill, 
Exactly the same principles, only to a greater extent, apply 
to horses drawing four-wheeled waggons, &c., with their 
heavier loads, though perhaps the application of the prin- 
ciple is not so obvious to the ordinary observer as in the 
case of two-wheeled vehicles. The author explained that his 
system of attaching draught animals to vehicles is one which 
automatically confers those mechanical conditions which 


enable them to do the most work at the least cost. In a per- 
fectly simple manner the shafts of both two and four-wheeled 
vehicles are made to constitute the necessary mechanical levers, 
which are so actuated by the horse’s own pull, and by an 
automatic upward lift, that at one time the horse makes himself 
equal to a much bigger and heavier horse, therefore can pull a 
bigger load, whilst at other times he is equal to a strong but 
lighter horse, thus able to move along with ease and comfort. 
The acting and co-acting forces are effective in causing the 
wheels at certain convenient times to ease the horse by carry- 
ing a part of his weight, whereas at other times, when climbing 
hills and starting loads, &c., the horse is enabled automatically 
to transfer such a proportion of the load to his own body as 
the condition of the road and load may require. In this way 
his feet not only obtain a better grip upon the ground, but his 
body gains a twofold mechanical advantage over his load. 
With the new system there is no possibility of the horse having 
to carry a load downhill or on level ground, as with the old . 
system, The horse will maintain a good and sprightly action 
over a greater period of time, because the attachment avoids 
needless hammering of his legs and feet, thus causing him less 
pain, less exhaustion, and giving the animal greater speed and 
power of endurance. By the Brigg attachment the author 
showed that the horse’s useful life is in many cases more than 
doubled, for he is not hampered on good road by having to 
carry any portion of the load or vehicle, but the reverse ; thus 
his energy, his legs and his feet are effectually and profitably 
preserved, and the author claims that it practically gives a new 
life to old horses. 


WORKS IN LEEDS. 


A GREAT improvement is about to be carried cut in New 
Briggate, and it is, the Leeds JMercury says, one of a rather 
novel character. Two parallel arcades, with a cross one in the 
centre, are to be erected close to the Grand Theatre. The 
site, which comprises 3,543 square yards, is bounded on the 
west by New Briggate, on the east by North Street (which the 
Corporation have decided to make 75 feet wide), on the north 
by Lower Merrion Street, and on the south by a private 
cartway for goods, which will divide it from the theatre and 
other properties. The structure will be entirely detached. 

On account of the shape of the ground the two parallel 


arcades will vary somewhat in length. One will be 286 feet, 
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TAYLOR’S PATENT). 


CoM PLETELY and economically consumes 

Coal, Wood, or Peat. There is ‘not an — 
objectionable raised hearth; and air inlets 
beneath the fire-bars are totally abolished, 
along with their attendant evils. The ash- 
pan is easily removed and acts as a shield 
to prevent cracking the fireclay trough. 


Architects’ Special Designs Easily 
Adapted. 


Particulars of this Fireplace may be had on application to 


EXORS. JOSHUA W. TAYLOR, 


Bratford Street and Bury New Road, 


BOLTON, LANCASHIRE. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE, 159. 
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the other 263 feet, and both will be 18 feet wide. The cross | They will also have well-lighted showrooms and workrooms on 
arcade will be 105 feet long and 15 feet wide. These dimen- | the first and second floors respectively. In order to meet the 
sions are considerably greater than those of any other arcade | requirements of shopkeepers who require extensive space at a 
in Leeds. The Queen’s Arcade is about 246 feet long by | moderate rental, arrangements are being made, by the intro- 
17 feet wide, and Thornton’s Arcade about 240 feet long by | duction of cast-iron piers and rolled steel joists in the divisional 
14 feet wide. The new property will consist of shops. The | walls, for the speedy conversion of two or more shops into one 
facades to New Briggate and North Street will be carried on | at a comparatively slight cost. As Merrion Street on the one 
wrought-iron boxed girders resting on polished red granite piers | side, and the cartway next the Grand Theatre on the other side, 
placed between the shop windows ; those at the entrances to | will be available for the admission of goods, the shopkeepers 
the arcades being circular. Over the shop windows the designs | will be enabled to stock and despatch the same without littering 
show handsome mullioned bay windows two storeys in height. | or blocking the arcades themselves. The roofs over the shops 
The upper portion of each facade is divided into three | will be covered with the best light sea-green Westmorland 
imposing gables, which are broken up by moulded strings | slates. The entrances to the arcades will be closed at nights 
and cornices, and surmounted by bold, enriched pedi- | by wrought-iron gates of ornamental design, which can be 
ments. There are two entrances to the arcades from the | lowered into the basement or raised up into the arches them- 
above-mentioned streets, under semicircular arches of imposing | selves to form grilles therein. 
proportions, each being 16 feet span and 24 feet high. These Working drawings are now being prepared by Messrs. 
arches, together with the arcades, will be faced with faience | Smith & Tweedale, architects, 12 South Parade, and tenders 
highly enriched and of varied tints. The bay windows over | will be procured for the works before April 1 next, as it is 
the shops, an oriel at the north-west corner of the Briggate | intended to have the whole of the shops ready for tenants, if 
elevation, and the gables previously referred to, together with | possible, in January, 1897. 
_ the general walling of the Briggate and North-Street fronts, 
will be faced with red and buff terra-cotta. The arcades will 


have a light and airy appearance, for the front walls over the SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ CLERKS’ 


shops will be set back 1 foot 9 inches on either side, thus 
making the span of the glazed iron roofs 21 feet 6 inches, ASSOCIATION, 


which is 3 feet 6 inches wider than the floor of the arcade. | THE report of the committee of management for the year 
The roof will have semicircular wrought-iron bindings, of light | ended December 31, 1895, states the number of members is 
and artistic design, 15 feet apart, supported on pilasters with | 145, against 142 at the end of 1894. The invested funds 
enriched caps and moulded bases, all of faience. The floors | amount, at cost price, to 3,389/, the present market value 
of the arcades will be laid with marble mosaics of light tints, | thereof being about 3,6290/ Two hundred pounds has been 
with bold and simple border lines. The whole of the pilasters, | invested during the year. The interest from investments now 
window frames, cornices and doors of the shops facing into the | goes a great way towards meeting the yearly outlay, leaving 
avenues will be formed of mahogany, teak and other hard | the ordinary income free for further investment. No claim has 
wood, French polished. The walls above the shop fronts will | yet been made upon the life assurance fund. The committee 
be faced with cream-coloured glazed bricks, with bands of pale | have during the year considered on more than one occasion 
sea-green. The arcades will present a bright and cheerful | the possibility of extending the period over which sick benefits 
appearance by day, and at night will be brilliantly illuminated | are payable. They are, however, advised that the contribu- 
by electric-lights specially and effectively arranged. tions required to extend allowances after the age of seventy, on 
'_. There will be fifty-six shops in all, varying in area very con- | a sound financial basis, would be much in excess of those now 
_siderably. The smailest will be 15 feet square, and the largest | payable. The committee are prepared in the forthcoming year 
44 feet by 21 feet 6 inches. Each of the small shops will be | to consider applications for relief of necessitous persons con- 
cellared, and have a storeroom on the first floor over. The | nected with the profession, whether members of the Associa- 
larger shops will have basements lined with cream-coloured | tion or not The annual general meeting was held at the Mart 
glazed bricks, with dados of light and pleasing neutral tints. | on Wednesday, March 4. 
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Showrooms :—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; ee ae # 
Coneert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. , * |GRREATT & 00. Brassfounders and Wanatactarers, Delpele 


‘ : Road, Camber well, S.E. 
WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. # MERRY WEATHERS’ 
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COUNTY COUNCIL AND BUILDING PLANS. 


THE conference between representatives of the London County 
Council and the various vestries and district boards of the 
Metropolis with regard to the question of transferring certain 
powers which are now possessed by the Council to the vestries, 
was resumed at the County Hall, Spring Gardens. A long 
discussion took place on a resolution moved by Colonel 
Hughes, MP, on February 28, to transfer to the local 
authorities the power which the Council now exercises of 
appointing the district surveyors, whose duty it is to see that all 
buildings are properly constructed, of making by-laws for their 
guidance by order, paying them by salary instead of fees and 
ordering fees for special services. An amendment to eliminate 
from the transfer the power of making by-laws for the guidance 
of the surveyors was, after discussion, carried, and the motion 
to transfer the remaining powers was agreed to. A resolution 
was carried in favour of transferring to the local authorities the 
powers which the Council now possess of approving plans of 
certain buildings, consenting to temporary buildings, per- 
mitting the erection of wooden structures, and certain depar- 
tures from rules as to open space, cubical contents and height 
of buildings. It was also agreed that it was advisable 
that certain powers which the Council holds of enforcing 
the provisions of the Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884, by 
proceeding, in case of any erection of buildings on disused 
burial grounds, should be delegated to the local authorities, 
Another resolution was carried to delegate the Council’s power 
of sanctioning the plans of working-class dwellings not 
abutting on a street. A long discussion took place on a motion 
to transfer the power which the Council carries out of requiring 
certain structural alterations in existing theatres and public 
halls, of laying down regulations for the construction of and 
provision of means of safety in new theatres and ordering their 
inspection Anamendment to omit theatres from the transfer 
having been defeated, the resolution was agreed to, with the 
exception of the power to make regulations in regard to new 
theatres. It was also agreed to recommend the transfer of 
the power of taking action where it is certified to the Council 
that a structure is in a dangerous or neglected state, and with 
a magistrate’s order of repairing or demolishing such structures 
and charging the cost to the owner. Strenuous opposition was | 
shown to a resolution to transfer the power of consenting to 
buildings being erected beyond the general line of buildings 
and of taking legal proceedings, and, after discussion, it was 


agreed that it was advisable that these powers ‘should be 
retained by the Council. The conference adjourned for three 
weeks. 


NAVAL WORKS. 


THE principal new works for which provision is made in the 
Admiralty Estimates of 1896-97 are :— 


At Portsmouth, the reconstruction of the north railway jetty 
and the commencement of a new boiler shop. 

At Devonport, the enlargement of No. 2 Dock and the 
construction of a new machine shop. 

At Sheerness, the provision of buildings for a new torpedo 
school, 

Sums are also provided for preliminary expenses in con- 
nection with the provision of new docks at the Cape of Good 


Hope and Mauritius. 
Items are also included for improvements at Haulbowline 


and Pembroke Dockyards. 


Works in Progress. 

At Portsmouth two new jetties are in hand which will 
afford additional accommodation for berthing deep-draught 
vessels. 

The new electric shop has been commenced, and will be 
completed during 1896. 

At Gosport a new jetty to replace the old one, which has 
become unsafe, has been begun. 

At Malta the new boiler-shop and coal-store are being 
advanced, but will not be completed until 1897-98. 

Works are in hand at Jamaica and Simon’s Town for 
improving the water supply to the naval establishments. 

Improvements are being effected in the rifle ranges at 
Devonport, Walmer and Sheerness, to allow of the use of the 
magazine rifle. Work at Malta Range will be completed this 
year 
The new coaling arrangements at Portland are practically 
completed. 

The work of providing buildings for the new Gunnery 
School at Sheerness is progressing. 


Progress under Naval Works Act, 1895. 


The progress made on the works entered in the schedule of 
the Naval Works Act, 1895, is as follows :— ‘ 


MELS8O0Ua&NE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-81, THE ONLY COLD MEDAL, IN ADDITION TO FIRST-CLASS HONOURS ; 
ADELA DE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1887, THE FIRST ORDER OF MERIT; 
SOUTH AFRICAN INTSRNAT[ONAS EXHIBITION, KIMBERLEY, 1892, COLD MEDAL; 
WERE AWARDED TO 
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(a) Enclosure and Defence of Harbours. 

Gibraltar—The completion of the present mole is being 
carried out by contract, and a length of about 530 feet has been 
brought up to the level of low water. . 

‘The extension of the present mole and the construction of 
the detached mole are being carried out directly by the 
Admiralty. The supply of material and plant from England 
and the necessary preliminary operations have occupied some 
time, but the work of construction has now been begun and will 
be pushed forward rapidly. 

The St. Lawrence dredger arrived at Gibraltar in September, 
and is working on the area to be dredged. 

No work has been commenced on the dolphins, which will 
not be required if a commercial coaling mole, now under 
consideration, is undertaken. 

Portland Breakwater.—The'line of dolphins is completed, 
and the Bincleave Groyne has been brought up to low-water 
level. 

Dover Breakwater.—An arrangement has been made with 
Messrs. Coode, Son & Matthews, under which they have been 
appointed the engineers to prepare the necessary plans and 
estimates, and to carry out the works under the Admiralty 
Civil Engineer-in-Chief. The survey is being pressed on with 
all speed, but owing to the magnitude of the work it is not 
probable that the plans will be ready before September next. 


(3) Adapting Naval Ports. 

Deepening harbours and approaches :— 

Portsmouth.—The dredging of the bar has been completed, 
and berths for five battleships will be finished by March 31 next, 

Devonport.—The dredging of the Sound and Hamoaze will 
be completed this month (February), except certain patches in 
the Sound and the portion in the Hamoaze adjacent to the 
new works. The Vanguard and Cremyll Shoals will be com- 
pleted in August, 1897, and the Rubble Bank in May, 1898. 
These works are being done by contract. 

Chatham,—The widening and deepening of the new channel 
of the River Medway will be completed in April. 

_ Haulbowline —The dredging to improve the basin entrance 
will be completed about June next. 

Keyham Dockyard Extension.—A tender for the main 
works was accepted on January 2, and the work will be pro- 
ceeded with at once. 

Portsmouth Docks—Good progress has been made with 
these docks, which it is now expected will be completed in 
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December, 1896, and March, 1897, respectively, instead of in 
July, 1898, the date originally fixed. 

Gibraltar Dock.—The excavation of the New Mole Parade 
has been carried down to a level of 12 feet above the general 
level of the dockyard. 

Hong Kong Dockyard Extenston.—This work has been 
delayed owing to a difference with the colonial authorities, 
which has now been overcome. The work will be at once 
commenced. 

(c) Naval Barracks, &c. 

Chatham.—The plans are being completed, and arrange- 
ments have been concluded with the War Office for handing 
over the additional land required. 

Porismouth,—The new naval barracks will occupy the site 
of the Anglesea Barracks, and the date for vacating these 
barracks is under consideration with the War Office. 

Walmer—The new barrack blocks will be ready by 
March 21 next. 

Keyham Engineers College.—This work was commenced 
by contract August 30, 1895, and will be completed Novem- 
ber 3¢, 18096. 

Additional Works to be Provided for by Bill. 

Provision will be made in the Naval Works Bill, 1896, for 
the continuation of the works contained in the schedule of the 
Naval Works Act, 1895, and the following new works will be 
included for the first time :— 

Gibraltar.—It is proposed to increase the length of the 
dock already begun to 7co feet, so as to form a double dock if 
necessary, and to build two additional docks with a length of 
500 feet and 6co feet respectively. The width of the dock 
entrances will be 95 feet and the depth over sill 33 feet. For 
the new dockyard some 50 acres of foreshore and water-area 
will be reclaimed and a deep-water wharf wall and a torpedo- 
boat camber will be built. Additional coaling stores will, be 
provided on the Admiralty Mole. 

Keyham Naval Barracks—Provision is made for the ex- 
tension of these barracks so as to provide accommodation for 
2,0co officers and men in all, the existing buildings having been 
proved insufficient for the needs of the service. 

Chatham Naval Hospital.—It is proposed to build a new 
hospital with 609 beds. The existing building, besides being 
too small, is obsolete in design and defective in construction. 
In particular there is no provision for the isolation of infectious 
cases and no wards arranged for the reception of seriously 
injured patients. The grounds in which the hospital stands 
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are very limited and do not admit of any extension of the 
present buildings. ete td 

Magazines at Home and Foreign Ports.—Provision is also 
made in the Bill for completing the magazines now being con- 
structed by the War Office for the Admiralty at Gibraltar and 
Malta, and for further magazine accommodation at the home 

orts. 
i Dartmouth —H.M.S.“ Britannia.”"—It is proposed to re- 
place the Britannia by a college, to be built on the high Jand 
above Dartmouth, 

In view of the magnitude and importance of the works 
included in the schedule of the Naval Works Act, a separate 
department has been formed at the Admiralty to superintend 
their execution, and Major Pilkington, R.E., C.B., the late 
Director of Works, has been appointed Civil Engineer-in-Chief 
in charge of this department. Major Raban, R.E., late Super- 
intending Civil Engineer at Portsmouth, has been appointed 
Director of Works. 


THE IRON TRADE. 


ON Saturday evening a meeting in connection with the 
Association of the South Staffordshire Institute of Iron and 
Steel Works Managers was held at the Institute, Dudley. 
Mr. W. Yeomans presided, and Mr. ‘W. B. Rubery (president 
of the Institute) read a paper dealing with chain cables. He 
remarked that the fact that about 20,000 tons of iron were 
annually consumed in the South Staffordshire and East Worces- 
tershire districts in the manufacture of chain cables and chains 
encouraged him to think that a brief account of the origin and 
development of so important an industry might be of interest, 
and possibly of some real service, to the members of the Insti- 
tute. With regard to the definition of the term “ chain cable” 
as against “chain,” it was generally understood that the 
former was a chain (close link without stay-pins or long link 
with stay-pins) used on board sea-going ships for attaching 
to the anchor or to permanent or other moorings; so any 
chain might be considered a cable if it were supplied or used 
for the purpose of attaching a vessel to an anchor or moorings, 
and not for lashing, crane, or rigging purposes. Having traced 
the history of chain cables, and referred to the Acts of Parlia- 
ment and Lloyd’s regulations affecting same, Mr. Rubery drew 
attention to the marvellous development of the trade in the 
South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire districts. Small- 


chain making had been an industry in this district for many 
years. The first chain cable was made in 1820, by the late 
Noah Hingley. It was 14 inches diameter, and considered a” 
big undertaking in those days. It was said that this chain of 
such unusual size and with its peculiar form of studded link, 
which was quite new to the district, was considered so remark- ° 
able that people came from far and wide to see it. From this 
time up to the present the firm of Noah Hingley & Sons had 
continued most successfully making chain cables. Chain 
cables were first made by the late Henry Pershore Parkes in 
1828, although he had been engaged in the small-chain trade 
from its beginning. The price obtained for cables in 
1825 was about 40/7. per ton, and gradually went down 
till in 1850 they were reduced to 12/4. per ton, and 
with the reduction in price it was generally admitted that a 
corresponding falling off in quality took place, very much 
jeopardising the general adoption of chain cables. The late 


| Henry Pershore Parkes was the first to adopt the method of 


side welding in the South Staffordshire and East Worcester-_ 


| shire districts, and continued the manufacture of high-class 


cables with such success that Lloyd’s committee for many years " 
accepted them for classification a size smaller than those of an 
inferior make, thus giving vessels a lighter burden of cables, 
although having a higher breaking strain than others a size ' 
larger and proportionately heavier. These special cables were - 
tested to a strain higher than that prescribed by the Board of 
Trade up to the passing of the last Act of Parliament regarding 
the testing of chain cables, when it was considered that any . 
strain above the Admiralty scale was detrimental to them, 
although the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
manufacture of cables had previously come to the conclusion 
that a high-class cable would not be injured by the application — 
of a strain exceeding that of the Admiralty rule. Although - 
the Board of Trade still allowed a superior test, Lloyd’s 
committee did not make any concession as to size or 
weight. It was worthy of note that no instance was on 
record where these high-tested cables had parted, only under 
most exceptional circumstances. Up to about ten years ago no | 
firm in South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire districts 
had successfully made cables under contract for the Admiralty. 
At the present time, however, all the requirements of the 
Admiralty for chain cables, &c , were contracted to be supplied 
from the South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire districts, 
securing for them a position in the cable trade never before 
obtained. Thus gradually but surely had South Staffordshire 
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and East Worcestershire become*the principal seats of this 
important industry, there being now in existence only three 
cable-making firms of any magnitude outside that locality, 
namely, one at Pontypridd, one at Chester and one at Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. Although considerable attention had been paid 
by Lloyd’s committee to the question of cables supplied to the 
merchant service, in the matter of public testing, &c., there 
appeared to be no requirement that cables, however long 
in use, should be retested. There was, however, a system 
of periodical examination carried on, which of necessity 
was of a superficial character, on account of the lack of 
facilities for doing the work properly, as it was generally 
performed on deck or on the quayside. Many manufacturers 
and users of cables, who had given the subject most careful 
consideration, advocated that at certain intervals a process of 
annealing, retesting and thorough examining should take place 
ata public proving-house. Legislation in this direction seemed 
to be really necessary to adequately keep up the efficiency of 
cables, and thus assist in securing safety of life and property. 

A discussion followed. Mr. Neve-Foster urged the im- 
portance of all chains upon which life and property depended 
being publicly tested, and strongly deprecated the practice of 
issuing false certificates. Chains of this class, he said, should 
also be periodically tested, and condemned if they were found 
to be incapable of the work required of them. It appeared to 
him that it was possible that at some future time mild steel 
would be used instead of iron for the manufacture of chain 
cables, but it would be necessary for the links to be electrically 
welded. 

Mr. W. Brooks thought it was highly important that chains 
should be re-annealed when deterioration was discovered. 

Mr. Pilkington considered that it was not likely that mild 
steel would displace iron in the manufacture of cable chains, 

Mr. T. Ashton pointed out that the largest and most power- 
ful chain-testing machine was in the boroughof Dudley. South 
Staffordshire, he contended, could produce cables that could 
stand the severest strain, and he gave some remarkable 
instances of the elasticity of cables manufactured by Messrs. 
Hingley & Son, Netherton, observing that samples of a 24 
cable made in 1877, taken at the time of testing, withstood 
96 per cent. above the Admiralty test. These cables were 
supplied to one of the largest and oldest lines in the British 
and mercantile marine. 

Mr. Bartlam suggested that that Institute might render the 
Dudley Chamber of Commerce some assistance by a resolution 


“OPTIMUS” cavricve: PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGER. 


respecting the question of a public testing of all chain upon 
which life and property depended, and the practice of issuing 
bogus certificates. 

Mr. Peters thought it was desirable that the studs of chain 
cables should be made of malleable iron or mild steel. 

Messrs. Green (Netherton) and Piper also took part in the 
discussion. 

Mr. Rubery, in replying, said he was inclined to think that 
the adoption of steel and malleable iron studs for cables would 
become general. He considered, however, that the demand 
for fibrous iron for chain cables was as great to-day as ever it 
was. He regretted to say that the iron used in most of the fine 
samples of chain on view for the purpose of illustrating his 
paper was made by a firm in Derbyshire instead of locally. 

On the motion of Mr, Rubery, seconded by Mr. W. Brooks, 
the meeting unanimously adopted a resolution to the effect that 
that Institute was of opinion that chains to be used where life 
was likely to be endangered should be tested at a public 
testing-machine, and that copies of the resolution should be 
sent to the Board of Trade, the local members of Parliament, 
Lloyd’s committee and the DudleyChamber of Commerce. 

The usual votes of thanks concluded the proceedings- 
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THE scheme for the construction of new University buildings 
in Teviot Row and Park Place, begun in 1874 under the 
auspices of Principal Sir Alexander Grant, has, the Scotsman. 
says, been advanced another important step by the erection of 
the M‘Ewan Hall, now nearing completion. This part of Dr, 

Rowand Anderson’ s original designs might have remained for 
many years unexecuted had it not been for the princely 
generosity of Mr. W. M‘Ewan, M.P., who in 1888 intimated 
his willingness to bear the entire cost of the building of a great 
hall, not for the use of the medical school only, but of the whole 
University. The announcement was received with the liveliest 
satisfaction by all classes of the citizens, and the estimation in 
which this act was regarded by the Senatus was fittingly 
expressed in a minute passed in March 1888, in which it was 
set forth that “the magnificence of the gift itself forbids all 
terms of ordinary acknowledgment. On this point the Senatus, 
for their part, can only say that many as have been the bene- 
factions to the University of Edinburgh in past times and 
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recent, some of the most notable of them by citizens of Edin- 
burgh, there has been no parallel in the whole history of the 
University of this benefaction of yours, no gifts of equal 
magnitude and splendour by any one man by his own sole act 
and outlay in his own lifetime.” On thesame occasion the Senatus 
resolved that the hall for all time coming should bear the name 
of its generous donor. The hal], which has been several years 
in course of erection, is now within a measurable distance of 
months from being handed over to the University authorities. 
The constructive part has been finished for some time, but the 
execution of anelaborate scheme for the decoration of the interior 
has retarded the opening. The principal decorations have now 
been completed, the huge scaffolding cleared away, and the 
hall revealed in all its architectural grandeur and dignity. 
There cannot be a doubt that in the M‘Ewan Hall the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh has been provided with an academic building 
not equalled by any other University in the United Kingdom. 
It will be seated for 3,000 persons, and will, it is expected, cost 
not less than 60,000/. or 70,000/. 

The hall stands on ‘the site of what was formerly Park 
Street, the whole of the houses in which were swept away to 
make room for it It has three frontages—to the north, which 
joins on to the elevation of the medical buildings in Teviot Place, 
to the east and to the south, and by the demolition by the 
Corporation of the houses in Bristo Street, the fire semicircular 
sweep of the east elevation, with its stately proportions and 
interesting details, can now be seen to great advantage. In 
designing the M‘Ewan Hall, the architect of course kept in 
view the special purposes to which it would be put in the life 
of the University. What was wanted was a hall for the con- 
ferring of degrees and for all public ceremonials connected 
with the University, The requirements therefore were an 
ample floor space, a large platform, and abundant gallery 
accommodation for students and spectators. The design of the 
hall, semicircular in shape, is based on the form of the ancient 
Greek theatre, which, it is believed, is best adapted for the 
largest number of spectators both seeing and hearing well. 
The flat side of the half-circle is to the west, and in the centre 
of it is a flattened apse, corresponding to the proscenium 
opening in an ordinary theatre, in which are placed the plat- 
form and organ loft. At the back of this platform is a series 
of oak stalls for the professors, and overhead the organ loft is 
enclosed by an open oak balustrade. The hall has two walls— 
an outer and aninner. The space between them on the ground 
floor forms a corridor 12 feet wide, and in the upper stages are 


placed two galleries, the circular inner wall being opened up 
to the interior of the hall by a magnificent arcading of 
thirteen bays, each 15 feet in width, and rising from the floor 
to the top of the arch to a height of 48 feet. Square 
moulded grey stone bases are carried up to the height of the 
balustrade ot the first gallery ; on these rise red columns with 
gilded Corinthian capitals, from which the arches spring At 
the wall-head is a beautifully carved stone frieze and cornice ; 
above is a coved clerestory with circular windows, 7 feet in 
diameter, and the hall is covered in with a handsome dome 
constructed of steel and panelled with wood. In the centre of 
the dome is a circular light, 22 feet in diameter, which, with 
the -clerestory windows, effectively lights the hall during 
the daytime. From the floor to the dome light the height 
is 90 feet. To the wall-head it is 58 feet. The internal 
diameter of the outer wall circle is 134 feet, and of the inner 
circle 1¢6 feet. Measured from the outer circle to the back of 
the wall of the platform the distance is 107 feet. The platform 
opening is 52 feet in width, and is covered in with an elliptical 
ceiling. In the space left in the south angle is placed 
the principal staircase, while on the north side is the base 
of the proposed campanile tower, which forms part of 
the original design. In the outer circumference are 


constructed two circular staircases each containing a double 


stair—one leading to the first gallery and the other to the 
second, so that people going to or coming, from these parts of 
the house are kept quite separate from each other. The outer 


walls are heavily buttressed, and only on the ground-floor are 


they pierced with windows for the lighting of the corridor, 
which is brick-lined and vaulted with stone—the vaulting 
springing from broad-moulded stone pilasters carried at 
intervals up the side of the walls. 
are five doors giving admission to the hall. The internal walls 
to the height of the first gallery are panelled in dark-stained 
oak, and both galleries have handsome open balustrades of the 
same material. The pews in the galleries are of oak placed on 
a sloping platform, and a pitch is also given to the fixed 
fauteuils ranged in four tiers round the back of the semicircle 
on the area level. The area floor is of oak and on it the seats 
will be of a movable kind. 

The external elevations are notable for the skilful way in 
which the solid masses of masonry have been artistically dis- 
pesed. The wall is divided vertically by imposing buttresses, 
corresponding to the internal divisions of the hall. These, 
standing well out from the wall face, give a series of deeply- 
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recessed bays, which have a telling effect. On the face of the 
buttresses are niches for statuary... Horizontally there are three 
divisions. The lower one is panelled, and shows the windows 
for lighting the corridor. The upper section is arcaded in red 
stone, and the wall is surmounted: by a cornice and open 
balustrade. Over these rise the clerestory and the dome, the 
latter of which is covered with lead and finished off with an 
ornamental lantern 30 feet high. The total height from the 
street level to the top of the lantern is 139 feet. For entrance 
and exit there are in the outer circle seven doorways, the 
principal of which is in the east elevation. It is 30 feet in 
height, with a square-headed opening surmounted by a circular- 
headed pediment. It is 16 feet in width and is flanked at each 
side by double pilasters. The staircase giving access from the 
quadrangle is oblong in form. The stair is carried on pillars 
and arches which are vaulted and the roof is also vaulted and 
panelled. It is a very pleasing piece of work. The hall is to 
be lighted artificially by means of the electric light, but the 
exact form of the installation has not yet been fixed. The 
organ will be worked by electricity, and in connection with the 
ventilation there will be a fan placed in the basement of the 
building. The elevations, while massive and imposing, have a 
desirable variety of feature. 

The suitable decoration of this grand hall formed the 
subject of long and anxious discussion. Eventually -the 
M‘Ewan trustees placed the decorative part of the work 
unreservedly in the hands of Mr. W. M. Palin, a London 
artist of repute, who has been engaged for over two years in 
this important part of the undertaking. The principles upon 
which he has proceeded with his decorative scheme, which is 
probably the most important that has been carried out in this 
country for many years, have been already freely criticised, 
and probably architects and painters and amateurs who hold 
different views as to the suitability of purely fat decoration or 
relief painting for monumental wall decoration will not be 
agreed as to the effect of the work. Mr. Palin has elected 
to pursue the latter method. He has treated his figures 
according to the naturalistic pictorial principles of representa- 
tion; he has given them strong relief, and his back- 
grounds perspective depth; and for this view it cannot 
be said that he has not the highest precedent. What- 
ever side may be taken in this old-standing controversy 
in decorative art, there will be but one opinion as to the 
thought and care which Mr. Palin has given to his work, and 
generally to the invention and skill with which he has 


executed it. To begin with the dome, which is most 
elaborately treated. This is divided architecturally into fifteen 
compartments formed by the ribs, which are picked out in 
gold-twisted ornament. Each compartment is subdivided 
into four panels of different sizes, separated from each other 
by a blue-black band. The three upper panels in each com- 
partment are filled with ornament in white and gold. In the 
lowest and largest panel is a seated female figure double life- 
size, posed against a background of gold mosaic. This gives 
fifteen figures seated in the half circle of the dome. Thirteen 
of these are named, and represent the arts and sciences. 
Reading from the left, they are :—‘“ Astronomy,” “ Mathe- 
matics,” “Poetry,” “History,” “Divinity,”  “ Philosophy,” 
“Medicine,” “Oratory,” “Jurisprudence,” ‘Fine Arts,” 
“Music,” “ Biology” and “ Physics.” The figures, which wear 
draperies of various colours—red, blue, green, yellow and 
violet predominating—are all in action, and hold with 
dramatic effect some instrument or implement appropriate to 
the name they bear. The ensemdle which the ‘artist has 
striven for has been the reproduction on a large scale of the 
effect of an enamelled jewel. This he has done by painting 
the whole on a background of gold which scintillates by the 
fretwork of ornament upon it, and by using colour for the 
draperies of the figures representing precious stones. The 
lines of the circular light of the dome are indicated in gold, 
while round the inner edge of the dome itself is a wide blue 
band, having in gold letters this motto taken from Holy Writ, 
“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom ; and 
with all thy getting get understanding. Exalt her, and she 
shall bring thee to honour.” On the west wall, over the top of 
the platform opening, and at its sides, is an immense painted 
panel, which measures Ioo feet across, and narrows as it 
ascends to the apex. The subject is the “Temple of Fame,” 
and in it we have eighty to ninety figures on a scale of 9 feet, 
representing philosophers and students standing in groups 
holding converse together or ascending steps to a raised piazza, 
where is arranged an architectural background of colonnade. 
and temple. The apex of the composition is formed by 
three goddesses, representing Science, Art and Literature. 
The one seated on a central throne is in a bright golden 
chiton with blue draperies. _ She holds a quill in one hand, and 
a book is on her knee, which is the book of fame. The 
figures, in profile, on each side of the dais are in red and violet 
and green and red draperies, and in front of these are cupids 
with tablets. Strong relief has been given to all the figures, 
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which have a life-like aspect, The clerestory is in sky-blue and 
gold, and on the walls of it are inscribed the names of eminent 
men who have been connected with the University, and a 
charming piece of the decoration—which is now being gone on 
with—is the picking out of the carved stone frieze in gold. In 
the spaces between the arches of the arcade are medallions, 
on two of which have been painted, as if for experiment, heads 
—one of Michel Angelo and the other of Raphael. Theceiling 
of the platform opening is panelled in dark brown relieved with 
gold, and across the front of the arch are broad bands of 
carved oak leaves at two levels, which it may be presumed it 
is intended to cover with gold, so as to pull the two sides of 
the archway together, as that is done at the’ back by the con- 
tinuation of the semicircular arcading by means of pilasters. 
On the west wall on each side of the platform opening are two 
large panels, each 24 feet by 13 feet, with lunettes above them. 
That on the right represents Minerva as the tutelary deity of the 
University, seated on a marble throne in a grove of Academia, 
receiving the gift of the building. She is in green and red 
draperies. On each side of the steps of the throne are groups 
of figures in classic robes, into one of which, taking the license 
of old Italian artists, the artist has introduced a portrait of the 
“ pious founder.” It is an excellent likeness of Mr. M‘Ewan, 
though the attitude and classic purple robe are novelties. 
Balancing this panel on the other side is one representing 
“ Fame”—a female figure in gold and pale green, seated on a 
throne, with trumpet in one hand and laurel wreath in the 
other. Groups of men are ranged up on each side, and a 
kneeling aspirant in red robes is being presented. In front of 
each of those panels is a nude boy, and over the thrones a 
group of three cupids. The lunettes have figure subjects in 
monochrome. The angle panels of the arch are also decorated 
like those alongside of them. That on the right has two 
figures representing “ Perseverance” and “ Intelligence,” and 
on the left “Imagination” and “Experience.” For back- 
ground in each case there is the view of a town set in per- 
spective upon a hill-side with a bright blue sky overhead. 
The ceiling of the first gallery has been panelled in blue 
and gold, and the vaulting of the roof of the second gallery 
is elaborately treated in a warm sepia tint. The paintings and 
dome decorations were, we believe, executed in oil on canvas in 
the artist’s studio by himself and his assistants, and afterwards 
affixed to the dome and wall. Some of the colouring, on the 
dome especially, seems a little garish at present and wanting in 
tone, but it has necessarily been painted strongly so as to allow 
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for the mellowing influences of age. A great work of this kind 
cannot fail to call attention to the subject of monumental wall- 
painting, and to lead to an increased revival of interest in the 
art of the decorative artist. 

As already indicated, the only portion of the original design 
of this admirable group of educational buildings still remaining 
unexecuted is the tower, which on the plan takes the form of a 
lofty campanile, 270 feet in height, with a square base 32 feet 
across. The lower stage of it, of course, has been built and 
forms the north angle of the M‘Ewan Hall. Another “ pious 
donor” is still wanted to complete the scheme. 
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[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Raner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C,, 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


3537. Robert Tollerday, for ““An improved fastener for 
securing window- sashes, French windows, doors and for other 
like purposes.” 

3545. George Vail, for “ Improvements in draught-preventers 
for doors and windows.” 

3589. Christian Grath, for “Combination sun-blind and 
window-cleaner protector.” 

3607. John Leach and Henry Bancroft, for “ Improvement 
in the means employed for cleaning lamp chimneys and the 
like.” 

3855. Ignaz Herrman, for “ Improved draught- “generating 
apparatus for chimneys, air shafts, windows and ventilators.” 

3980. William Youlan, for “Improvements in sliding 
windows.” 

4071. Alfred Julius, for “ Improvement in or pn 3 to slabs 
or blocks for building.” 
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Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co,, Patent 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. | 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the -Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 5 ».M. on Thursdays. 


SSS 
NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 28., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


for Advertisement Scale see page 33. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

ABERSYCHAN,—March 14 —For Building House, Victoria 
Village. Mr. J. Rosser, Pontnewynydd, 

ABERDEEN —March 19.—For Additions to Bakery and 
Erection of Other Buildings, for the Northern Co-operative 
Company, Limited. Mr. Alexander Mavor, Architect, 
211 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

ACCRINGTON.—April 6.—For Works in Building Cottage 
Hospital. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, Architects, Com- 
mercial Chambers, Church Street, Accrington. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—March 16.—For Building Branch 
Co-operative Stores, Hooley Hill. Mr. T. D. Lindley, Archi- 
tect, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BANGOR.—March 23.—For Building Caretaker’s Residence 
and Boundary Wall to Enclose Cemetery. Mr. Francis 
Pollock, Secretary to the Burial Board, Bangor, Ireland. 

BERMONDSEY.—March 16.—For Supply of 1,290 Tons 
of Broken Guernsey Granite. Mr. F. Sumner, Bermondsey 
Town Hall, S.E. 

BIDEFORD.— March 
Street, for the Bridge Trust. 
Barnstaple. “ 

BIRKENHEAD —March 24 —For Extensive Works at the 
Destructor Depét. Mr. Charles Brownridge, Borough Engi- 
neer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BIRMINGHAM.—March 20 —For Supply of 15,0co Tons of 
Portland Cement. Mr. J. Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 

BRADFORD —March 16.—For Building Brewery. Mr A, 
Sharp, Architect, Albany Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. 

BROMLEY.—March 24—For Supply of Road Materials, 
Mr. F. H. Norman, District Council Offices, Bromley, Kent, 

BUILTH.—March 16.—For Building Cottage Hospital and 
Convalescent Home. Mr. Telfer Smith, Architect, Builth. 

CAIRO —May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum 
and Khedivial Library. Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. 

CAMELFORD—March 16—For Building Schoolhouse 
Messrs. Kerley & Ellis, Architects, Albion House, Camelford, 
Devon. | 

CASTLEISLAND, — March 17. — For Building Convent 
National Schools. Mr. J J F. Browne, Architect, Limerick, 

CHADWELL.—March 23.—For ‘Erection of a Hospital for 
‘Infectious Diseases in Cat Lane. Mr. J. W. Benton, 3 Cran- 
brook Road, Ilford, E. 


24—For Building Premises, Mill 
Mr. R. T. Hookway, Architect, 
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CHARD —March 14.—For Laying Down Keinton Stone 
Kerbing and Channelling and Asphalting Fo.stways in Old 
Town, &c Mr. J. Chier, IJminster 

CHIPPING NORTON.—-March 13 —F¥or Building National 
Schools for 290 Children. Mr. F. W. Schofield, Hon Secretary 
to the Committee, Chapel House, Chipping Norton. 


CLERKENWELL.— March 24.—For Erection of a Gas-meter 
Testing Office in Rosebery Avenue. Mr. H. de la Hooke, 
L.C.C. Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

CorK —March 18.—For Building Villas, Gardiner’s Hill. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, South Mall, Cork. 

COWLING.—March 16.—For Addition to Holy Trinity 
Church Tower. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 1 Scott 
Street, Keighley. 

CRANLEIGH.—March 23 —For Building Cottage at Sewage 
Outfall Works. Mr. Edward L, Lunn, Surveyer, 36 High 
Street, Guildford. 

CROYDON.—March 23 —For Building Chapel and Corridor 
at Infirmary. Mr. Frederick West, Surveyor, 23 Coombe 
Road, Croydon 

DALTON.— March 
Houses, Greenside. 
Huddersfield. 

DERBY.—March 17.—For Covered Ways, Boundary Walls, 
&c., at the Workhouse. Messrs, Coulthurst & Booty, Archi-- 
tects, 4 Albert Street, Derby. 


DERSINGHAM —March 20,—-For Building Four Houses 
Mr. Wm. Jarvis, Jun., Architect, King’s Lynn. 

DONCASTER —March 16 —For Building Fifteen Houses. 
The Borough Surveyor, 3 Priory Place, Doncaster. 

DOWNPATRICK.—April 28 —For Addition to Female S hcol” 
Church Avenue. Mr. John W. Bassett, Engineer, Court” 
House, Downpatrick. 

EASTHAMPSTEAD.—March 13—For New Infirmary and 
Additions to Porter’s Lodge at Workhouse. Messrs, Charles 
Smith & Son, Architects, 164 Friar Street, Reading. 

ELLAND.—March 16 —For Construction of Brick, Concrete, 
Cast-iron and Fireclay Pipe Sewers with Inverted Syphons, 
Settling-tanks, Engine-houses, Shed, Conduit, &c., and Supply, 
of Materials. Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M.1.C.E., 35 Manor 
Road, Bradford. 

ELPHIN.—For Additions, &c, to Cloonahee House. 

C. Mulvany, Architect, Athlone. 

FOREST Row.— March 14.— For Building Fire-enzin 
Station. Mr. H. F. Matthews, Architect, High Street, East 
Grinstead. 

GLascow.—March 24.— For Building Tenements. The- 
City Engineer, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

GLOUCESTER —March 19.—For Building Engine and 
Boiler Houses, Foundations for Engines and Boilers, Chimney 
Shaft, Dwelling-house, &c. Mr. William Fox, Engineer, 5. 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

GORLESTON. — March 19.— For Building House. Mr, 
Arthur S, Hewitt, Architect, 10 Regent Street, Great Yarmouth. 

GREAT HORTON. — March 23. — For Building Fourteen. 
Houses. Mr. Abraham Sharp, Architect, Albany Buildings, 
Market Street, Bradford. 

HALIFAX.—March 17.—For the Works (including Iron- 
founder’s) for Engine House, with Engine Bed, Rope Race, 
&c., Copley Mills. Mr. A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15 Commercial. 
Street, Halifax, 

HALIFAX.—March 18.—Ffor Erection of Six Blocks of 
Stalls in the New Markets. Mr. Keighley Walton, Town 
Clerk, Halifax. 


HASTINGS.—March 24.—For Building Fire-engine Station, 
Cottage, & Mr. P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hastings. 

HEREFORD — March 2 
Vestibule of Shire Hall. 
Surveyor. 

ETTON-LE-HOLE —For Building Conservative Club. Mr. 
D. Balfour, Engineer, Sunderland Street, Houghton-le-Spring: 

HOLYWELL —March 23 —For Erection of an Intermediate- 
and Technical Dual School, Mr. S. K. Muspratt, 24 Grove 
Park, Liverpool. 

Hope —March 19.—For Fire-escape Bridges at Salford 
Union Infirmary. Mr. E. Hewitt, Architect 33 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester. 

HOVE —March 17 —For the Construction of a Sea Wail 
and Esplanade. ‘Town Hall, Hove. 

KENDAL —March 29.—For Enlarging Old Hutton National 
Schools, Mr. John Stalker, Architect, 57 Highgate, Kendal. 

KENSINGTON.—-March 26.—For Execution of Works and 
Supply of Materials for One Year. Mr. William Charles 


23.—For Building Eight Dwelling- 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, 


5:—For Concrete Paving of Large 
Mr. H. T. Wakelam, County 
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KETTLE.—March 17.—For Additions, &c., to Armfield 
Mansion House. Mr. David Storrar, Architect, Cupar-Fife. 

Kinc Cross. — March 23.—For Building Two. Semi- 
detached Houses. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Archi- 
tects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

KIRKSTALL.—For Building Semi-detached Cottages. 
A. E. Dixon, Architect, 84 Park Lane, Leeds. 

LAMBETH.—March 25.—For Supply of Materials for One 
Year. Mr. J. P. Norrington, A.M.LC.E., Vestry Hall, Ken- 
nington Green, S.E. 

LARTINGTON.— March 18.— For Construction of Eleven 
Filter Beds, Gauge House, Pure Water Tank, Cultivator and 
other Works. Mr. James Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street S.W. 

LeEps.— March 19.— For Extension of Electric-Light 
Station. Messrs. Milnes & France, Architects, 99 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

LEEDS.—For Internal Alterations to the Sussex Tavern. 
Messrs. Swale & Mitchell, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—March 18.—For Building Fever and Smallpox 

Hospital, Administrative Station, Laundry, Caretaker’s House, 
The City Engineer, Leeds. 

LEEK.—March 16.—For Butter Market, Shops and Fire 
Engine Station. Mr. John T. Brearley, Architect, 1 Stockwell 
Street, Leek. 

LrEITH.—March 14.—For Additions to Board School, North 
Fort Street. The Clerk, 2 Links Place, Leith. 

LLANDUDNO —March 26.—For Public Conveniences, 
E, P. Stephenson, Surveyor, Church Walks, Llandudno. 


LLANHILLETH.—March 25.—For Building Board School. 
Messrs, Swash & Bain, Architects, 3 Friars’ Chambers, 
Wewport, Mon. 

LONDONDERRY.—March 17.—For Bakehouse, Ovens, 
Stabling and other Buildings in Connection with Model 
Bakery. Mr. T. Johnston, Architect, 11 East Wall, London- 
derry. 

LONGFLEET.—March 17.—For Alterations to Workhouse. 
Mr, H. F. J. Barnes, Architect, Towngate Street, Poole. 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—March 23.—For the Widening 
of the Railway between Finchley Road and Wembley. Mr. J. 
Wolfe Barry, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 

MORECAMBE.—March 16.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel 
and Schools. Mr. S. Wright, Architect, Morecambe. 
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MoRECAMBE —March 18.—For Building House, Stabling, 
&c. Messrs. W. H. & A. Sugden, Architects, Low Street, 
Keighley. 

MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH.—April 4.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. M. H. Medland, County Architect, 15 Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. 

NeEwouay.—March 28.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


PADDINGTON.—March 24 —For Erection of a Weights and 
Measures Testing Office in Harrow Road. Mr. H. De la 
Hooke, L.C.C. Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


PONTYPOOL.—March 19—For New Wing to Market, 


including Shops and Public Offices. Mr. Robert Williams, . 


Architect, Osborne Road, Pontypool. 
PORTRANE.—March 16.—For Building Asylum, Mr, G. Ce 
Ashlin, Architect, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
PoRTH —March 21.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. E. M. B. 
Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. : 
QUEEN’s CouNTY.—March 14.—For Construction of 
Maryborough Waterworks, Mountmellick Union. Mr. H. V. 
White, County Surveyor. 


RAVENSTHORPE.— March 16,—For Building Seven Dwell- 


ing Houses. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudders- 
field and Dewsbury. . 

RAWMARSH.—March 23.—For Building Twenty Cottages 
(First Instalment of Fifty). 
Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. : 

RAWTENSTALL.—March 21.—F or Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewers. Mr. Henry A. Arthur, A.M.I.C.E., Municipal 
Buildings, Rawtenstall. 

SHEFFIELD.,—March 18.—For Building Four-Storey Ware- 


house. Mr. A. Ross, Engineer, London. Road Station, Man- 


chester. 

SHOOTER’S HILL.—March 13.—For Formation and Finish- 
ing Roads and Yards at the Brook Hill. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
1 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

SoUTHAMPTON.—March 23.—For Erection of Various 
Buildings for Sewerage Works. Mr, W. B. G. Bennett, C.E., 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—March 24.—F or Erection of Stables. Mr. 
W. B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
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Adams, London.” 


t 


Telegrams, ‘* Roberé 


ae 
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ahi 


SUPPLEMENT 
e6NlN63N63NINNwé—0atjejq_">0aewwyqxo©o03]?7p>ao—=Eeaomoumumumm ——— 


SOUTH BENFLEET.—March 25.—For Erecting New School, 
Repairing Present One, and Supply of Furniture. 
Nicholson & Corlette, 28 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


SOWERBY BRIDGE—March 20.—For Building Mill and 


Offices. 
Street, Halifax. 


St. ALBANS,—March 18.—For Extension of Board Room 


for the Guardians. 
Albans. 


ST. GILEs’s.—March 16,—For Laying Asphalte and Wood 


Pavements: 


ST. GILEs’s.—March 17.—For Supply of Stone, Gravel, 
Ballast and Shells, and the Execution of Gasfitter’s Work. 
Mr. G. Wallace, 197 High Holborn, W.C. 

STREATHAM AND ‘TOOTING.—March 
Mr. Henry Geo. Hills, East Hill, 


and Paviors’ 
Wandsworth. 
SUNDERLAND. — March 


Work, 


17. — For 


Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, Architects, 36 West Sunnyside, 


Sunderland. 


TOOTING.—March 31.—For Alterations and Additions to 
College for the Housing of Aged and Infirm. 


& Trollope, 13 Parliament Street, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


ALDERSHOT. 


For Building Stable in Rear of No. 9 Wellington Street, 
Aldershot, Hants, for Messrs. C. Hammerton & Co. 
STANLEY PARKER, Architect, 427 Edgware Road, W. 


G, Kemp, Aldershot . : , 
ASHBY-DE-LA 


For Laying and Jointing 700 Yards of Sanitary Pipe Sewers, 
including Manholes, Ventilators, Flushing-chambers, &c, 
for the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Urban District Council. 
G. H. LILLEY, Surveyor, Ashby-de-la- 


Loch, Leicester . , ; : 

Orton & Son, Ashby . : : é 
Hartop, Ibsteck . i : ; : 
Holloway, Wolverhampton . : ; 
SLATER & SON, Ashby (accepted : 
Buck, Ashby (wzthdrawn) . é : 


-ZOUCH. 


For Construction of a 
in Length, extend 


Messrs. 


17.—For Masons’ 


Premises, North. 
Brown. 
Bridlington Quay 
Severs, Bridlington 
J. H. Hudson, Brid 


Building Infirmary, 


Messrs, Widnell J. SAwpoN, Bridlin 


F. Postill, Bridlington Quay ‘ : E 


BARROW-IN-FPURNESS. 


3-Feet Barrel Aqueduct about 500 Yards 
ing from Rathmoss Beck to Poaka Beck, 


with Inlet and Outlet, for the Corporation. 


Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George J. Cleator, Barrow-in-Furness . =e 2y520u GO 
W. BRADLEY, Millom (accepted ) 2,406 16 1 
: BOURNEMOUTH. 
et paseo ANU enarony sorcHitect, St. For Sewer at Rear of Gasworks, Bournemouth. Messrs. 
HANKINSON & SON, Surveyors. : 
: Bath & Penton, Bournemouth .£160 0 o 
Mr. G Wallace, 197 High Holborn, W.C. G. T. Budden, Na town : ‘ i a ree 
W. H. Saunders & Co., Bournemouth 139 8 o 
M. LOADER, Bournemouth (accefied ) - 130 13 9 
BRIDLINGTON. 


For Erection and Completion of Two Dwelling-houses and 


Side, Tennyson Avenue, for Mr, J. W. 


Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Wellington Road, 


Quay . . ; ; -Z971 0 oO 
lington Quay 879 10 oO 

825 0 oO 
gton Quay (accepted) . 769 0 0 


BROICKLEY. 


For Alterations to the Premises, No. 167 Brockley Road, 


Brockley, Kent, for Mr. S H. Dench, and Alterations to 


167A Brockley R 
Easton. Mr, JOH 
High Road, S.E. 


oad and Rebuilding Stables for Mr. J. 
N JAS. DOWNES, Architect, 199 Lewisham 


Mr. Mr. Easton -£805 0 0 
Soper { TaD enchee - 595 co 
: - £168 0 o Sayers { Mr. Easton , - 679 9 oO 
ge Dench in. : ; Silos Oe. G 
Mr. Easton . : : ‘ é Ptete ian, vo: 
oF i { » Dench 389 6 O 
r. Jf Mr. Easton 532 0 oO 
Zouch, Leng La a eDench 405 0 0 
F = OO Y On.0) 
°  OLOm GO CASTLETOWN. 
525 © oO} For Carrying-out Certain Structural Alterations in the Work- 
521 18 6 house, for the Guardians. 
466 7 6 M. O'NEILL, Castletown, Berehaven, co, Cork 
Aza eOu O (accepted). : . ; : 5 bg pe Sone 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
 Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS- OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


, Oertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUH'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Pricesand 
specimens on avplication. Lithography at moderate raies. 


OLDACRES & CO, °° O.CHANCERY LANE, 
a 


LONDON, W.C, 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, 


I eetioed, Colowred. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON.” 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 

ounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 


- ON application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
. Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 4 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,S.E. 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES Of DRAWINGS, TRACINGS, 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS, 
2&3 TOPHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London."’ 

UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


, LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled staft: | é 


“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 
Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Ilustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, F.C, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
3 inches wide), 


7 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


BRECHINGS LTD. 
174 in the Strand. 
HIGH-GLASS 
PROFESSIONAL 
STATIONERY 


AT THE 
LOWEsYr PRICES. 


SAVE TIME ENVELOPE 
Patent 10828 


3 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 
- return of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J, L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


(late J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


| Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


Telegrams, ‘“ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM,”’ 

London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Se ic em eich atm ssn essa estab seal 
JOHN CLARK, 

25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STRERT, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


EW ORK. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
ursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &e. 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4!d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and I)Justrations post free on application. 
EsTABLISHED 1855. 

Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry. London." 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DUSIGNS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DUKBINFIJELT. LISMORE. ‘ 
For New Bandroom in Railway Street for the St. Mark’s Drum | For Supplying, Laying and Jointing about 1,0co Yards of 3-Inch 
and Flute Band, Dukinfield. Main, with Four Fountains, Bends, Junctions and Connec- 
j <coopere. ; ; ; : haota10” 6 tions, together with Concrete Tank, for Supplying the 
A. Robinson : 3 : : ; : - 430°0 0 Village of Ballyduff with Water, for the Guardians of 
AA. R. Robinson . ; , Zed te (a AZ2ZELON IO Lismore Union, 
J. TAYLOR (accepted) . ; : : eeO7 020.50 McKenzie, Limited, Cork . ; : ; . £275 I0 oO 
E. Holmes . , ; 5 : sachs Om ie Dsiipsey, Cappoquin ‘ ; - : ‘ 275, oO 
. White, Skibbereen' . ; act file i . 256 0 0 
AEN ROE eae ie Costello, Waterford ; f és 3 PE REX Ws 
Wor Repairs to Stables at the Duke of Cambridge Hotel, D. Hayes, Fermo SO. LO 
Farnborough, Hants, for Messrs. C. Hammerton & Cale P. Mater: Agtane é : , i ; : 209 0 0 
PcG alechor eee pion: ie 7 ey for Rae G, STOKES & SONS, Dungarvan (accepted) - 202 ~2°10 : 
LONDON. 
BES TON: For Constiuction of Brick and Concrete Sewer from Bell Green 
¥or Building School at Queen Street, Fenton, for the Stoke-on- to Penge, for the Lewisham Board of Works. 
Trent School Buard Messvs. R, SCRIVENER & SONS, W. WoopHay, Sydenham (accepted) . «£10,730 (Ox 8 


Architects, Howard Place, banleiag 


For Alterations, New Shop-front, &c., to 69 Aldersgate Street, 
ek hae £6,850 1750 . : E.C., for Messrs. A. & J. Amsden, Limited. Mr. 
eek ser ne sate aL ° DUVALL GooDwI!n, Architect, 14 Hatton Garden, E.C. 
Price, Stoke , j 21 10:693 20°40 
Tompkinson & Bettelley, Longton h : .1¥0,597400 4O Drew & Cadman. ; : : ; ? - £376 9 0 
“Yoxall, Stoke. ; : . : ; . 6,460 0 0 Mason & Co, (accepted) . -~/ S9B Tee 
Smith, Tunstall ‘ é : : . . 6455 0 0 Extra Fittings, Fascias, Stall- plates, &e., 517. 105, 
Godwin, Hanley : : ; ‘ ‘ . 6,454 10 o| For Construction of a Bandstand in Public Recreation- 
Bennett, Burslem. ; : : : . 6,450 0 0 grounds, for the Wood Green Urban District Council. 
‘Embrey, Fenton ; : : : E 16:259;9.0 0 Mr. C. J. GUNYON, Surveyor. 
BAGNALL, Fenton (accepted ) : ‘ 5 ; 6,058 ;0 0 McDowall, Steven & Co, Upper Thames Street | ee Io 0 
J. Allen & Son, Glasgow. . 318 0 Oo 
GOUROCK. W. Macfarlane & Co., Glasgow . ag ehtek sl ae 
For Laying a 12 Inch Fireclay Pipe Sewer along Cardwell Road, Coalbrookdale Co, Victoria Embankment. Re Peed ee] 
for the Commissioners, : G. Smith & Co., Upper Thames Street. 22230 OesO 
T. Kirkwood, Gourock Q ; : i pn226 6 0 Lion Foundry Cis Kirkintilloch . Me . 2) 235) tO #10 
R. C. Crawford, Wishaw. ; : P2060 120 770 Reed Bros., Chelsea. 5 ‘ , ’ eee Celta ax 
4A. Jackson, Sheddens, Busby. : , pelI2et2.10 Alloa Iron fae Alloa . 4 J 4 . 164.0 0 
W. LANG, Gourock (accepted) . ; A a Bla Te t0 Vickers & Co., Bucklersbury : 5 - 153 14 0 
Hicy & SMITH, Brierley Hill (accepted ) : - Sieg apie O 
ag JAREOW. Alternative Designs. 
‘For Waiting-room at Primrose Hill Hospital. Mr. J. PETREE, J. Allen & Son. : 4 5 ite i 2552 50 
Borough Surveyor. W. Macfarlane & Co. . : : : ; . 238 0 Oo 
T. Lumsden A 4 ; : : : :f110° 0 0 Reed Bros. . ; ‘ : 4 ; . 200 0 0 
J. Yeddes . ; 5 , : : : » 108" .5- 99} 27 heed ros... , : : , ; j . 180 0 Oo 
S. Craig. ea 94-a8-10:] Alloa Iron Co. ~<. 9 ss: | 2 Ges eee 
COWPER & HENDERSON (accepted ) : ; Wo 2k OL vO Coalbrookdale Co. : : : 2 : «150 070 


“SPHINN PORTLAND GEMENT.| = TANGYES’ —_—_aspHaLTE PAVING COMPANY; 


ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 15 inch; 


Beven days. Fineness, 2, 500 ESTAB,] 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue, “i A ” 


we Over 10,000 tons supplied to 


‘ Works poe ss “| “OLTO” PRINCIPLE. Telegrams, ai ry 
ecia. a or ) 
} crete Floors & Street Paving. PINKNEY’S PATENTS, | ‘‘LIMMER, LONDON, 862, 


““ ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 

Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 

3tandard Testing Band, 230 

lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 

The finest, most plastic, best 

my sand- carrying and cheapest 

Cement in the market, 

Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUZ 
Gras Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Rocfing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Ballway and water communicati on. 


RG. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
SAMPLES. FREE, B LOCKS. | SIZES NOW READY, 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. 
WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON, | "be leading features are :-— 


bat PAST 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


MIL TANK 
e 
[*] 


aa) 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled fer Quality. Colour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal > 
International Exhibition, 


Lovdon. 1862, 
ys Model Dwelling,” New: 


: ay castle Exhibition, 1887. 
@\ LIGHT SEA GREEN. a : 
cused’ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. "| 
DARK GREEN. 


BY ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETABY, 
ROOES of this Illustration, which appeared a 
in“ The > Arehibect ona dans es 1886 THE ABSENCE oF FAns, Pumps, &c., for BUTTERMERE GREEN. SLATE C0. 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- eto KESWICK CUMBERLAND. 
tion to the Publisher, price. Sixpence each, THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS . 
post free: on roller, Ninepence. for introducing the charge. M: MORIAL BRASSES Designed and 


ae D THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under Executed. Designs for Stained Glass 
LEY & SONS “= varying loads. Windows and Mosaic Work. 
q THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- Presentation Addresses Illuminated on Vellum. 
WORKERS RE ' R R ALABASTER, nary petroleum (paratin lamp) oil. Artistic Drawings and Designs for all purposes. 
IN &o. THOMAS PRATT & SONS, | 
MEMORIAL ARTISTS, 


j 2s 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, |TANGYES LIMITED, 2: Tavistock st., Covent Garden, London, W.C: 


LOMDOM REPRESENTATIVESI— LIST of ART PLATES published in * THE 
B. WARD Memes BIRMINGHAM, ARCHITECT" will be a on application to 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W | London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
"gy x xt A 


Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam, loa’ PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND. LONDON. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON— continued. 

For Erection of Ten Pairs of Villa Residences, Ebbsfleet | For Engineering Works in Connection with the New S'. 
Road, and Five Shops in High Road, Cricklewood, for Marylebone Public Baths and Wash-house. Mr. A, 
Messrs. G. Bridge & Co. Mr. J. PH@NIXx, Architect, SAXON SNELL, F.R.I B.A., Architect. Quantities * by 
75 Florence Road, Stroud Green, N. Messrs. NORTHCROFT, SON & NEIGHBOUR. 

H. NEAL (accepted ) ; 2 ihe 2 . £12,250 0 Oo Z D Berry & Sons ; Mates F . £12,998 o o 
: 3 4 C. Wall . é A ; ; : és  '12480"-.0 

For Alterations and Decorations in Holly Park, Crouch Hill. ii Feosede é q ; . ; ¢ ; 7a a8 ° i 

Mr. G. WAYMOUTH, Architect. H. Young & Co... ‘ : ' \ Se i670.°0 10 
WW Worl Ao) ts 8 Oe ete i 8 set -£105 9 0 Rosser & Russell . ED io ee ae eT T6325 20" 0 
HOUGHTON, Stroud Green (accepted) . ; Pane) Co ae) J. & F. May (accepted) . 11,050 0 0 


For Making-up King’s Road, for the Wood Green Urban | For Supply of certain Articles of Furniture to the South- 
District Council. Mr. C. J. GUNYON, Surveyor. Western Fever Hospital, Landor Road, Stockwell, S.W., 


H. Lee, Southall A : : ; A » £1,024 16 I for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

W. T. Williamson & Son, Finsbury Park, : 764 0 0 Atkinson & Co, Westminster Bridge Road L047) 2 
W. Nicholls, Wood Green . ‘ ‘ 46 (4 0 WaLLis & Co, Holborn Circus (accepted) . Na O3S: 3 
Wetsrmntas, Kingsland Road). 6... 759° 6 7 E. F. Bowler, Curtain Road aot te eee eM LO TAI 
T. Adams, Wood Green * : ; re) Longford Wire Co., Warrington : : ee 0 une: 


. Teh ao eo 
* Accepted, subject to approval ot the Local Government 
Board. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


For the Erection of New Bottling Stores at the Crescent Arms | For New School for 864 Children, with Playground on Roof 
Tavern, Southampton Street, Camberwell, for Mr. W. J. for Boys, Manual Training Centre and Schoolkeeper’s 
Huxley. Mr, W. F. Potter, Architect. House with Room Under, Sigdon Road, Hackney. 

E, Browning & Co., Whitechapel . . .£287 0 0 Wi Gregar é& Soni. > fai" ye » £19,145 
F. Dawes, Peckham Rye AME De 2 ELMO O W. Pattinson & Sons. , » 18,225 


H. EAMES, Peckham (accepted) : eer MO 7.0 L. H. & R_ Roberts , . ° . » 17,940 
Clarke & Bracey . 3 3 : . . 17,874 


For Alterations to One of the Temporary Wards at the Atherton & Dolman : : : 75709 
Northern Fever Hospital, Winchmore Hill, N, for the J. Shillitoe & Son . : : d ; - 17,540 


Metropolitan Asylums Board. Killby & Gayford . : ; : . ed 73494 

H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town . - ‘ .£179 0 0 W. Shurmur . f : : : ; Es wheel: 
J. J. RicHaRDs, Borough (accepted). 7 we t50 +O. E Lawrance& Sons. : : a =, 17,010 

3 je s: w¥ my ; : Treasure & Son Sy : : s 4 . 16,934 

For Electric Lighting, Wiring, Fittings, &c., in Connection J. Grover & Son. : ; é : . 16,878 
with the New St. Marylebone Public Baths and Wash- et Cor nr) Petre ee ntti 2G AT 6 Boe 


9900000000000 
COOCCOOOCOO0 00 


house, Mr. A. SAXON SNELL, F.RI.B.A., Architect. WeoeMeDabbs* ’ ; : ; . 16,639 
Quantities by Messrs. NORTHCROFT, SON & NEIGHBOUR. , 


F, A. Donnison & Co. : : . - 42,050 © o| General Supply of Brushes for Lavatory Wastes. 

F. Suter & Co. . A . a : 3 «45,9501 57.4 Per doz 
H. South . ; é j : - 54 F,O50U. OF: O G. B. Kent & Sons, : : : : F HLE ego 
Roger Dawson & Co. C we FjO8U> 3.57 R. H. & J. Pearson, Limited . : : ; - O14 6 
Emanuel & Co. ; ‘ ° . 1,666 0.0 S. Chadwick J ; ; ; ; MHA 
Strode & Co. . - $ ‘ : ea OS se TO 5 Carter & Aynsley*. : : ‘ : : st POnE 2a G 
L. Alwyn . ; ? : : : il s422-70420 * Recommended for Acceptance. 


ne 


AM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLTLOUW®R AND DURABILITY. 
WORKED STONE delivered and PIX MD COMPLHTE In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, dzc. } 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 
SRS OS OR SS TEER OE = 


THE hé GRIP a9 BY HER ROYAL 
& CO., 


M\JESTY'S eer LETTERS PATHERT, 


DRAWING PIN. Established A.D. 1774. 
PATENTED IN ALL Og et A U Ss T I N 5 Ss 


ENGINEERS. S 
——— The extraordinar : = 
ART M ETAL holding power oe eats NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 
n enables it to be 
Vw k used effectively on the SUPERF| N E FLAX LI N E, 
orKers. ooh ae rh paper The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
ed heles there g Me large quantities for Greenhouses Sashes, Public-house Shutters 
' Tb is mectaotle Ante and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
aed sta moricwana ns aiNGe it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 
ine penknife Se oehee sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 
Stove Naser tomnlendwacs te AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX 8ASH AND BLIND 
M ; + | To insert it place pees (two oe vores ptelgel addy ane sein ape el of 
your thumb, t € #00Vve articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
anutfacturers. a6 advaae reas ieee the ti ade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
aes ee |top Olve in ; , 
y towards you. they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
ARCHITE CTS Tovlwithdraw | it strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac 
Desizhs , Simply reverse the tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
aN mouDs of the thumb or, By St Shs ai ae iy give their personal attention to the 
= use top of drawi w1G A ese goods. 
SKILFULLY neem wins meme, MEERA Ae eno tue 
; ‘ e N INES, i 
The most perfect Pin yet produced. | saesebrtc anything yet offered, Le techie 
LUX-CA LO R To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and | ,,Zhey can be obtained of ail Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. eodntest a Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
83 COMMERCIAL ROAD, GEORGE TUCKER. N.B.—Please note that all our goods. as advertised abr~s. 


are labelled, either nside or outside vith our Trade Ma k — 


| PARQUETRY AND MOSAIC. 


Near Waterloo Bridge, London. ‘nartmontu STREET WORKS. RIRMINGHAM, 


Specialty—OAK AND DARK OAK. | 


WOO) BLOCK FLOORING (0. 


GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION GY METAL KEYs, 


very Description or System of Wood-Block, Parquet, Secret-J omnt, or other special Floorings. 


E 
OAK FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, SANKS, é&c. SEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 
{1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C. - and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrame, “ EDAPHOS, LON DON,” and “EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.”? Telephone 15,074, 
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For New School for 894 Children, with Schoolkeeper’s House, For New School for 596 Children, with Schoolkeeper’s House, 

Brixton Hill, West Lambeth. Millwall, Tower Hamlets. 
H, Lovatt 7% 5 . £19,752 0 © W. Pattinson & Sons. é ; : S789 ooo) 
J. Longley & Co. . ney ke , ; . 19,600 0 O W. Shurmur . ple . “ifs ae 17,631 © © 
Lathey Bros. .. EES OAS eal ie aoe ta ees W. Gregar & Son . 5 piehnee ugk ‘ . 16,969 © O 
FiolloWayeBr0s. ny OR nel 9202440 #0 Lathey Bros. oh ae TR Eh 16,848 o oO 
Peacdéck Bios. oe el ty Eile eae ity 2 ate A) «ARS Atherton & Dolman 2 aire : 16,785 0 O 
7 GMesPatrick ..0) «Sk yo aU RR BOR clo die ty: 471 Oia enous oan ae 16,797 Goa 
8.E. Nightingale . ae hls A ‘ . 18,849 0 © E. Lawrance & Sons > ob TOTO OS 
TP ae ee rk F fr - . 18761 0 0 J Shillitoe-& Son . An Bi A a » 15,980 0 0 
W.,Pattinson & Sons ysin) wv! * (48,670 ovo |.  WiSt Dabhs jee. Us yo = ae iP Ore 15,858 © © 
W.Downs. ee ed rBiay foo. | PCy COX ik i nena (oF ce 
D. Charteris . : : . ‘ . 18,315 0 0 Treasure & Son ; : 5 ; é . £5,770" 0,00 
GE..Wallis& Son...) a 389273 60d | HOR Roberts) soo. he 
Ce Cox Suber 5 ee Sit, oeeY Se Peo AIOLFO J. & M. Patrick” .. SP apne . . . 15,426 0 0 
J, Shillitoe & Son ©. yl.) Wola ye ok te ee Bkeg MEMO) eemneten ce, tps sarcenan TS)R5 te gee 
Stimpson & Co. ; : A ; . 17,890.00 ©| School for Special Instruction, Additional fie closets for 
Holliday & Greenwood . ’ : : LARGO Ota Girls, &c., Pocock Street, Southwark. 
E. Lawrance & Sons. ; : R w/) -b7,520 710-00 Hart Bros. : 3 : . ; £3115 °o oO 
Kirk & Randall* . : - ; : arg tec py ear epee 8] J. & M. Patrick § . : : ; 3,013 0 ©& 
For Providing and Fixing New Sliding Glazed Partition and Dee Sia : : ‘ : ‘ . pehater eas 
Killby & Gayford : 5 , . 2,970 0 O 
Two Air-inlet Shafts in Girls’ Department, Albion Street, W. Downs 2,932 © 0 
; : ; . : Ma? 
Pd, , G!EWallis& Sons") SO eaieoge omnes 
W. ae sc) Gite rica aes , ates ene e Staines & Son . 4 a ee 2° 4),6003 Fa 3 oe 
ORBS Pa Ter ene ie ote ames 8 ihe Baar ONS Won B. E. Nightingale. ‘ 4 2 AEE 2 SiG ReGen 
ary pla Son .. oP b2) Poa®. D. Charteris. . ; 4 : . 2,805 © © 
Ces Building and Contracting Works, res ae E. Lawrance & Oise : ; 4 : . 2779 0 © 
Wilke He ae ens . . . . . cit a Johnson & Co.* es j . 2,733 0 & 
JES Holliday ; ag ae : es 6pAaAgio | £ot Providing aad Fixing Couplers (ole peme Hot-water 
H. Line *. , ; j ; ; ; NENG uo SiO Apparatus and Trentham Boiler, Faraday Street, East 
Lambeth. 
For Providing and Fixing Tubular Boilers in Boys’ and Infants’ Maguire & Son . , A Z : : - £584 I0 oO 
Departments, and Additional Coil in Taian, Department, James Gray. ; ‘ , . 532 10 0 
Lewisham Bridge, Greenwich, ie Oa a)) ire? Ellis, Litnited . : : : » - SOR ESO 
f. Coe}... Ellis, Limited j ats , -£49 10 0 W.G. Cannon. : : 3 : . 496 0 @ 
james Gray : , 4 : : 2 Re ema at J. & F. May ; : : : ‘ ; . 489 0 © 
Strode & Co.. : : : : ; : at ae oe J. F. Clarke & Sons . : ; : a Jeo 47a Oo 
Duffield & Co. . ; F , ee et eee) W. Richardson & Co, . ; E : ; « AVAL OO 
Vaughan & Brown, Limited . F : ; 89 20 0 J. Fraser & Son . : : ; 5 «ctorangd gs OF O 
J. & FaMay 5 . ° e438 °10. FO G. Davis. , : 4 . . , » 420 0 0 

I, Wontner- Smith, "Gray & Co* . PIG2 MOIS Strode & Co.* . » 393 0 O 

* Recommended for Acceptance. ; * Redon eres for Acceptance. 


BATH STONE FIRMS. Lr. 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON  DEPOTS— 


S OOLIT Ey anneng Head Offices: JES AAI. = GWR Westsourne Paris Wr. 


* OOLI TES BATH: L. & S.W.R., Nine Etms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Lid, 


Tu 


| | @; QUARRIES. . 
QUARRIES. gual pes 

| MONK’S PARK. aves aos BOX GROUND. 

| CORSHAM DOWN. 408 “s & Fegih COMBE DOWN. 

_ CORNGRIT. eet 200s. ey | STOKE GROUND. | 
Registered § FARLEIGH DOWN. hoa SACS obtained onlyo? | WESTWOOD GROUND. |_ Registered 
TRADE MARK. | ; iS : The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. é | TRADE MARK. 

MARION’S VOIGTLANDER’S MARION & CO, 
PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. Ne: Manufacturers of 
THE ‘“*TELEPHOTO.” | PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE: . 
Blue Ground, White Lines. | This is a Lens specially adapted PAPER ipl ptt? 
MELACRAPHIC: S. FILMS, 


‘for Architects’ or Engineers’ use MOUNTS CAMERAS 


White Ground, Black Lines. ‘when a certain portion of Archi- 


CALLATE DE FER: tecture or Machinery is wanted, TRIPODS. SUNDRIES: 
White "Gunung “aide Ts and good detail with several| Agents for 
7 » DIACK LINES. | times more magnification than an VOIGTLANDER’S 
SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. ordinary Lens will give. LENSES. 
Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue Post Free on 
Application. 


2A! OG 23" SOEDO Gm SQA eas LONDON, Ws 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For General Supply of Radiators. 


; Tae sey S. . 4 bi aes Sane et, | yey a / ape Co.’s We bt sheet & 
Radiators. | Ellis, otntced! | arron Co, J. Bartle & Wes J.. Grundy. | ots 2 | oO. ur 
| 
Lis See ae LDS: dn tle PRE ee 4s. a | A. Sho nds Ea Ste ae Hr a a 
Two-column Radiators with Top and | 
Bottom Boxes, including Air-box 
and Grating, complete, each. Pete... 9 Ets. U 118 o 2) O".0 2 rSre6 Toko O I 14 oO 
Three do, do. ZeLOpnO ni 2.lOe O PAS IG 3% 3, Oso oy Wite-ye' ie oG 211 oO 
Four do. do. Witte fen Ost 3. as O 316 o 4.00 BEES EO a1 13 0G 3 8:0 
Five do. do, AeA CO elaet Aria?" O 415 0 Keo EKO 415 0 Amt Ze Olt 4oa'5) 59 
Six do. do. Boe See eS «Oy, O Q<¥4 0 519 oO 5 ‘12:0 Br tou 6 Pie eh 2: 0 
Seven do. do. P 6-18 26 Bae L750 613 0 619 O 627246 6". Qe 19550 
Eight do. do. 6-127 O26) 12526 Tata O FT Sie O Fi AKG) Ke) 7c 7T Oat OF EG 40 
Ten do, do. Che Gen Om “enone 70. O g 10 0 OR Le oO Ouse OVO 9 10; O24 1718 toe 


\ 


Tenders of Carron Co. and J.C. & J. S. 


For Rearranging Girls and Infants’ Offices, Refitting the Boys’ 


Ellis, Limited, recommended for’ Acceptance. 


For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, Kilburn 


tom 
re) 
3 
o 


Offices, and New Drainage Scheme, Canal Road, Hackney. Chelsea. 
REMPIarOSa Cts; eee Nios aan te (£12,370, 0° 0 S. Callow . £513 o 0 
J. Grover & Son . 1,725 0 o| E.T. Folley 488 90 0 
E, Lawrance & Sons 1,686 0 oO H. C. Clifton 462 0 0 
H. Knight & Son 1,673 0 o| G, Neal 460 0 0 
McCormick & Sons . ae 1,646 0 o| C. Gurling .. . 37010 0 
StemeiaDrOs. she ee 1,628 0 o| T. Cruwys 297 9 0 
F..T. Chinchen 294 10. oO 
For,Refitting Boys, Girls and One Senrbn of Infants’ Offices Me ee ae ote vn x 
“with Separate Pans ene Street, Hackney. ; Dyes 
H. Knight & Son A £558 0 0 W. BROWN (accepted ) . 267.0 0 
Gregar ‘& Son. . : ° . , + 539 © ©| For Interior Cleaning, Berger Road, Hackney. 
Vernall, Danes & Co, . - : - : ae 5300.00 Stevens Bros. ; : PRS. ', £234 15 0 
G. Parker . . oT) . . ® 495 fe) (e) J. Kybett a 203 fe) oO 
- Stevens Bros. . - ‘ 489 0 oO Unsigned . 185 I0 © 
Marchant & Hirst. 420 0 oO Collis Willmot 185 0 0 
R, A. Yerbury & Sons 415 0 oO W. Shurmur 16st Ono 
F. G, Minter * 395% 0-0 S. H. Corfield -. 140 0 O 
* Recoamibhded fir Aeceneaiee: MARCHANT & HIRST (accepted . 134 00 


AM. sAM a AMa aH all AM stl oA sA lc APMa sco ota Me 


_ ' Estimates given to Architects’ own designs. 
Work can be inspected during execution. 


Agee re ye eT ese ge nae vey ee e 


Showrooms :—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY CO., 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. 


Manufacturers of JQJNERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 


IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Chureh, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. School Seats and 
Desks: Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &e. 


MOULDINGS, ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. 
STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


G@7 Joinery and Fittings have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the most imporiant buildings in this Country and Abroad. 
LIST sa Oe A 


of ART PLATES published in 

ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application 
to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


* THE INVICTA 
PATENT BRICK 
MANUFACTURING C2., 


LIMITED, 


Superior Semi-dry Press Bricks, 


DELIVERABLE IN LONDON BY 


GANAL AND RIVER. 


WORKS— 


WEST END BRIDGE, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


OT. GEORGES HOUSE, 


EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOABD-—contlinucd. 


For Exterior Painting and Intero; Cleaning, Ecclesbourne 
Road, Finsbury. 


G. Chase. : : nS Ae : = £903 0 Oo 
F. Britton . : 5 3 : ; : A706 5480 
J. Grover & Son . : . . . ° 71 4040 0 220 
McCormick & Sons : ; ' 1373 OO 
C. Dearing & Son 308 oO oO 
Stevens Bros. 295 10 oO 
'W. Hornett . 288 0 oO 
MARCHANT & HIRST (accepted). ZIAe 0! VO 


For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, Upper Kenning- 
ton Lane, West Lambeth. 


W. King & Son . F : : : O23 AD SC 
Maxwell Bros., Limited : ? : 7) 369 £0170 
J. & M. Patrick . ; 3 Paes : : » 36310 0 
W. Downs . 5 : 5 4 GZS. LOO 
G. Wood & Co. 30.5 2D: tO 
F. G. Minter 2905 0 O 
J. Garrett & Son. 280 0 0 
G. Brittain . 229,10) 40 
E P. Bulled & Co ; , : ; : $220 8 .O 20 
H. Somerford & Son . ‘ : ‘ ‘ Boe oH G inl." bay 2) 
Stimpson & Co. . : d é : 3 203 SLO oe 
E. TRIGGS (a-cefied) . é - : é ov ges 7 tad 8 
For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, S!ade, Greenwich. 
J. Otway : ; 5 5 3 : - £398 oO oO 
A. Je Benn. ; : 4 : 5 ; 24370’. 020 
Johnson Or C0, wane 4 ; ; 5 . 285 0 O 
Bere & Greenwood 245 “0 <0 
. Banks . : 220°17 6 

= Proctor 227 410.70 
]. H. HODGIN (accepied) 213 0 O 

For Interior eleaune St. ee 3 Road, Hackney. 

G. Chase wLSTS. “00 
D. Gibb & Co. 380 0 O 
G. Kirby. ‘ : : 5 : 351 oO O 
Vernall, Danes & Co. . : F F ‘ $29.50. .0 
McCormick & Sons . ; : ; ; Cajun Loy Ke 
W., Lawrence 3 : 207 ONTO 
T. Nicholson 259 10 O 
G. Barker 250 I9 oO 
Goss S WILLIAMS & SON (accepted) 202710 £0 


COUSLAND & vic 


“ GLIMAX ” 


ie “Climax” 


‘Patent My 
jslnisible Roof 
Ventilator 


PATENT 


Promos 


ah Vh« 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF AND FREE 
FROM DOWN-DRAUGHT. 


REDUCED PRICE CATALOGUE 


Application. 


DIRECT ACTING 
VENTILATORS | 


150 Hope St.,! / Tx 
mo GLASGOW. | 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJITESTY’S GOVERNMENT, 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued, 


For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, Lamb Lane, 
Hackney. 
W. Shurmur . : . . : : 5 .£72 0 0 
J. Kiddle & Son . ° ° : ; ; eho OF 
W. Silk & Son. * t 4 : : Ae dani? =) 
Collis Willmott , 3 : X : eRe STS 0. 
Morrison & Goodwin. ; ; : : + i152 tote 
W. Lawrence. 7 . : 190 70 
T. NICHOLSON (accepted ) 48 If a 


For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, Waldron Road,, 
West Lambeth. 


H Brown . ; r £395 °o 0 
W. Akers & Co. . ; : j 360 0 90 
Lathey Bros. ; 5 : ; ; 361 0 oO 
F. G. Minter : : 360 0 Oo 
R. E. Williams & Sons : i : 1. 8002, Oa 
W. Hammond . ; ‘ c : 3A te One 
Stimpson & Co . : : ; ; A . 310 0 O 
J. Garrett & Son. ; 2 : : 4 5 2072.0 eo 
E. Triggs ; ; ‘ 5 : . 288 10 Oo 
E. Flood 271 *5 0 
E. B. Tucker ; 218-020 
LILLy & LILLY, Limited (accepted ) 204 0 O 


For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, Camden Street 
(Old Portion), Babee 


S Callow . i A : ; » £440 10-90 
Vernall, Danes & Co. . : ; 410 0 O 
a: Riley ; . . . re 5" el ee «| 
G. Foxley > f fe ¢ « 2300 aOMo, 
G: Kirby so : * | oe Oe 
W. Chappell ; : : ; . 201 10 6 
T. CRUWYS (accepted ‘ i . é - 2 240 50 1% 


For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, Daubeney Road, 


Hackney. 
Morrison & Goodwin . ; F ae A £457 °o Oo 
J. Grover & Son. : 5 : ; : 436 10 © 
W. Silk & Son . : : : 425 0 0 
Collis Willmott . ; . : 2) 3g01.0-6 
G. Wales. : : 6 121359!) 19, a0 
J. Kiddle & Son . : : eu REZ OD 
W. SHURMUR (accepied ) : + 207) OO 


VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 


&c., &c. 


GRANITIC PAINT. 


The BEST for every kind of Work, 


internal or external, 


and for ORDINARY or DECORATIVE purposes. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


The BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, 
for CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ana other Buildings, i in lieu of Whitewash or Distemper. 


washed with Soap and Wa er, and thereby become as good as when firstapp’ied. MADE IN ALL COLOURS. 


ZOPISSA SOLUTION. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


otherwise, being to all appearauce as hard aa flint. Yours faithfully, 


Apply for Prices and full Particulars to the SOLE 


20 
Va 


A COLOURLESS Liquid for DAMP WALLS. 


Hein bint — MEROHANT SHAMENS OR PHAN ASYLUM, SNARESBROOK. — November 14, 1895.— 
hae Ulu eae wey © uca pieasure in informing you that the White Granuic Pa nt you suppl’ed has proved in every way sar isfactory, 
1 ected to a temperature of 260 deg. Fahrenheic und ra steam pressure uf 20 lbs., ahd, if anything, has improved rather than 


GSrarkrnitic Paimt 
KING SRE cae CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, -E.C: 


and 
Cao be repeatediy 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


SILVER MEDAL, 


INTHR- 
NATIONAL 


HEALTH 
EXHIBITION 


it 
F. W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. 
MANUFACTURERS— 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, St. John’s, Halley 
Street, Tower Hamlets, 


Atherton & Dolman - £340 Io 
D. Gibb & Co. eT 5 nO 
A. E. Symes 3 : 306 Oo 
Marsh, Tucker & Co. . 298 o 
Jones & Groves . 290 19 
C. Parker he 
J. T. Robey. 258 Io 
J. F. Holliday . : 245 Oo 
J. KYBETT (accepted ) . ; : : : 2204.0 
A. W. Derby : ; : ; ‘ 5 se AGG 


For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, Effra Parade, 
West Lambeth. 


Peacock Bros. - . £468 0 o 
Maxwell Bros., Limited S455 £0,.0 
A. Black & Son . : J : : EA hon OO 
Star & Son . : : ; ; ; : 7305800 5.0 
R. Harding & Son 391 0 O 
J. & C. Bowyer 379 9 9 
J. & M. Patrick . 3675 .0.-0 
Holloway Bros. . , 3062.0' "0 
H. Somerford & Son Bo2els © O 
G. Wood & Co. . 205) OG 
E. P. Bulled & Co... : : : 259 0 O 
LILLY & LILLY, Limited (accepted ) . 2257 0: 10 


MONK BRETTON, 

For Building Six Houses and Outbuildings at Monk Bretton. 
Mr. HERBERT CRAWSHAW, Architect, 13 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

Accepted Tenders. 

Mellor & Moorhouse, Barnsley, mason. 
Duncan & Jones, Stairfoot, joiner. 
M. Fleming, Barnsley, slater. 

J. Harrison, Barnsley, plumber. 

W. Seacroft & Son, Cudworth, plasterer. 
W. Clafton, Ossett, painter. 


O70 0/0 0) OO 0700 


NEWBURY. 

For Additions and Renovations to the Primitive Methodist 
Schoolroom at Bartholomew Street, for the Trustees. Mr. 
WALTER H. BELL, Architect, Market Place, Newbury. 

G. Head, Burghclere . é : ‘ . £226 19 oO 
G,. ELms, Newbury (accepted) 5) 42k SO 1. 


NEWPORT. 
For Building the Exchange Public-house, Commercial Street, 
Newport, Mon., for Mrs. Rowe. Messrs. LANSDOWNE & 
GRIGGS, Architects. 


W. Moore -4995 oO oO 
J. Davies LOO n OL 0 
Bowden 900 0 O 
Frazier : 897 0 0 
E J. Davies 880 0 Oo 
W. Price 877 0 oO 
Hooper : 865 0 Oo 
C. H. Reed . 848 0 oOo 
D. Parfitt SA7=rO1..O 
T. J. Davies 840 0 oO 
T. G. Diamond 837. 0 0 
J. Jenkins $294, O40 
C, Reed ; - ‘ : - o2 ne pOeEO 
J. LINTON (accepted) . : - 784. 0 0 


For Building Ten Cottages, for Messrs. Griffiths Bros., Limited, 
Abertillery, Mon. Messrs. LANSDOWNE & GRIGGS, 
Architects, Newport. 


J. D. Williams, Knighton . : . £2,680 0 oO 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester . : — 

Hatherley & Carr, Bristol. 2,297 0 oO 
Morgan & Evans, Pontnewynydd 2,013) OO 
H. Rosser, Abertillery : 1,825, 0 O 
W. Budding, Tydu . ; ‘ 1,707, OO 
T. J. DAVIES, Newport (accepted ) 1,580 0 oO 


For Building Two Shops and Premises, for Mr. Chas. Jordan, 
Blackwood, Mon. Messrs. LANSDOWNE & GRIGGS, 
Architects, Newport. 

E. Williams, Newbridge - £792 
747 


Morgan & Evans, Pontnewynydd 
C, F. Morgan, Newbridge . : 
J. Linton, Newport . . ° 
J. Morgan, Blaenavon 

C, Reed, Newport - : 
D. VAUGHAN, Tredegar (accepted ) 


MORECAMBE. 

For Works in Erection of Latrines ‘at the West End Board 

School, Morecambe, for the Poulton School Board. Mr. 
JAS. MARSHALL, Architect. 

J. EDMONDSON, Clarence Street (accepted ) 


The Patent ‘“‘ PERFECTED” system of 
Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 


London School Board, County Council, RING ae 


And many 
Leading Architects. 
ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Daneing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE. 
SIMPLEST AND BEST, 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex, 
cee ee re WOKS Ur aWley, SUSSEX, 


VENTILATION 


The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself a 
guarantee to intending Customers. 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING, AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
72, 74,& 76 DUKE STRE ET, LIVERPOOL. 
(LATE OF 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L. & N.-W.,-G. W., L. & ¥., © L. GC. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for London, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, *‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.” Telephone No. 1389, 


\ 
Ww 
[e) 
90D 0000 
oo0oO00 00 


£218 I2 0 


AUTOMATIC 'AND 
MECHANICAL, 
on the Latest 
and most Perfect Systems. 
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NEW PORT—continued. RAWTENSTALL. 
For Building Six Cottages and Stable, for Mr. F. Fielding, at For Shops to be Erected at Cawl Terrace, Mr GEORGE 
Cwmtillery, Mon. Messrs. LANSDOWNE & GRIGGS, NIGHTINGALE, Architect. 
Architects, Newport. Whole Work. 
Morgan & Evans, Sener Oe : ; if 2034 17a Moore Bros, Rawtenstall . . £468 0 Oo 
J. Morgan, Blaenavon ; : : 13OSt: 73110 O. ASHFORD, Crawshawbooth (accepted) ; . 465 0: O 
Hatherley & Carr, Bristol : ‘ - Tael,.O3 7m ORO Mason. 
A. Richards, Newbridge . ; : HULGES Or 10 W.G. Fielding . : : : : ; = 275 Oe 
G. H. Griffiths, Newport . : : ‘ . 1,628 0 © G. Hanson . ; ‘ ; : ; : . | 2452 -ORe 
Ellis & Read, Newport c . 5 Ube hiss fo) Carpenter and Joiner. 
H. SUMMERS, Cwmtillery (accepted ) : nish 54 3 Moore Bros. , : : : . He owe 
F. Wilcock, Cloughfold : : ‘ ; , 100,.0159 
NORWICH. G. Hanson . ; : ay ; ; ; : +) OF te Shae 
For Making-up Silver Street, Steward Street, and Wingfield At aS r 
Road, for the Corporation. Mr. ARTHUR E. COLLINS, Graham SNe a : ' 7 . Oe ae 
City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich. B. A. car oh : . : ° 3 - 3413.4 
J. S. Smith, Norwich ; i} LES 70 ie eae CC 
W.R. Webster, jun., Norwich . ; : . 11,050,049 he alstea , . . . es et 
W. A. Read, Norwich ; ; } eV crop acta Lonsdale, Crawshawbooth ‘ ; : o SRC Oana 
G. Rackham, Colchesterc) . ) UJenuent e020) 0 ne Plasterer. 
W. J. Botterill, Aylsham . : F : ] 870 OD T. Cowpe . : : : : : <> Dee ea 
S. Atkins, Kingston- on-Thames . 820 0 oO Broadley & Langley : : : : : Cina Bar de 
AGW; Hobman & Co, South Bermondsey * 797 5 0 . Slater. : 
* Recommended for Acceptance. Tomlinson © + 5% + ee 
SHAW. 
PLAISTOW. For New Salvation Army Building for the Shaw Citadel Cone 


pany, Farrow Street, Shaw. Mr. ALEX GORDON, Archi- 


For A 
or Additions and Alterations to Congregational Church, tect, 107 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


Plaistow. Messrs. J. T. NEL & JACQUES, Architects, 


2 Fen Court, E.C. i . ie Sets Shaw : : ; : - £1, ae o ‘0 
ryon, Shaw. : : : A : . 1,108 10 0 
pag ; ‘ c ae ‘ £2) Dla oer tey iP Cicesoon Rochdale . ‘ 4 3 . 990° O° 0 
Cooper & Jerram . : ; : : 2.505" "00 
G. Sharpe. ’ ; tox 0 0 T. Morgan, London . : : : ae 794 12 O 
Symes ; ‘ f : ; : . } 2468 BG Rhodes Bros, Shipley. A : : % 675 0 Oo 
Kee : ; i ; ; : 2,440 ane P. Lewis, Shaw " 2 ; 5 644 17 4 
Pavey fo cue kann kesehee | Aen soon SHORBURY Nuss. 
Nightingale . ; : , : P . 2,350 0 o| For Construction of an Engine House, Tower and. Tank, and 
White 5 . ; ‘ : F ‘ % 325330 ).0 5.0 other Works connected therewith, for the Shoeburyness 
J. Holland ‘ : : ; ; oy 9237285 3-0; 10 Urban District’ Council. Mr. JAMES MANSERGH, Engi- 
Thompson & Beveridge : 5 ee F e240, 2O neer, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Battley,Son & Holness .. .. 3 LmiZ,197 2801.0 G. F. Hughes, Sheerness . 7. i % . £41200 WI 
North Bros. . ‘ ; : ‘ 1295 §04,D' 0 F. Dupont, Southend-on-Sea . «© when ig zane 
J. G. Horlock . . : S; 2i149000" (0 Asis Symes, Stratford . Tat (ERT 
W. G. HOLLAND (accepted ) d ; <3 2;077 0.40 P. Peters & Son, Horsham (accepted ay *» =23;bt011, 0 
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SILLOTH. 
For Alteration to Porches of Silloth Schools. Mr. GEORGE 
ARMSTRONG, Architect, 45 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Johnson, Silloth, builder : 2 79 12. 0 
D. Thomson & Sons, Carlisle, plumber ; meso it 3 
J. R. Thomson, Silloth, joiner : : Bt 34 70 
Johnson Bros, Silloth, ‘plasterer i> OL O 
D. Armstrong, Carlisle, slater é ; : A @) ays 16 
J. Watson, Silloth, painter . , : : MESet Se O 


STEETON. 
For Erection of House at Steeton. 
Architect, North Street, Keighley. 
Accepted Tenders. 
S. Whitham, Crosshills, mason. 
R Wade, Silsden, joiner. 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
Emmott Bros , Sandywood, Keighley, plasterer. 
L Wilson, Crosshills, plumber. 


STOCKWELL. 
For Alterations to Roof of Brew House at the Stockwell 
Brewery, Stockwell, S.W., for Messrs. C. Hammerton 


Mr. JOHN Haccas, 


& Co. Mr. STANLEY PARKER, Architect, 427 Edgware 
Road, W. 
E, Parsons & Co, Wandsworth . 7633500. 0 


STROOD, 
For Building Villa Residence at Strood, for Mrs. F. Taylor. 
Mr. E. W. BETTS, Architect, Medway Street, Chatham. 


J. Wilford, Snodland . ee Oe) 
Horscroft & Mills, Maidstone 600 0 oO 
W. Coker, Rochester . 5oomOr 0 
E. W. Filley, Chatham 570 0280 
CC. S. Roberts, Strood . 560 0 Oo 
J. L. Trueman, Chatham tvs et fe) 
A. W. JORDAN, Strood (accepted 540 0 O 
J. H. Durrant, Rochester 494 0 0 


STYAL. 

For Building Cottage Homes, Workshops, Hospitals, Schools, 
&c., at Styal, Cheshire, for the Guardians of Chorlton 
Union. Mr) Ff: Be BROADBENT, Architect, 1 Princess 
Street, Manchester. 

C.-H. NoRMANTON, Chorlton-on-Medlock, 


- Manchester (accepted ) » £50,310 0 O 


BE 


NIHAIL' 


TIL 


CRNA 
Saag 


Sine S5eF EMBOSSED 


[ MAJOLICA ! 


MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 
kind of Wall and Floor Tiling, on application. 


AW 2 ¢ 


WORKS. JACKE. 1D. 


AMENTAL, 


PRINIED,PAINIED, 
MOSAIC 2 ENCAUSIIC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


GLASS-WORKING. 


THE TEA-ROOM, NEW PREMISES, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


MAIN HEXAGON, THE NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL, LEEDS. 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH, STETCHWORTH, CAMBS. 


TENDRING. 


For Proposed New School, Covered Playgrounds, E.C.’s, &c., 
and Teacher’s Residence, Tendring, Essex, for the 
Tendring School Board. Mr. WaporsRiy, £5.1., 
Architect, Colchester, Clacton-on-Sea and Harwich. Quan- 


tities by the Architect. 
Est. No. 2. 


Estimate Sipe: = ae 

New ‘School. ECs, * peeeee > 

Drainage, &c. Fal 
T. Canham, Weeley ~ £1,845 £482 £469 
H. J. Linzell, Clacton bere) 546 424 
Smith & Beaumont, Harwich 1,753 526 525 
Girling & Co., Ipswich 1,744 550 434 
E. West, Chelmsford 1,700 525 400 
F. Dupont, Colchester 1,52) 550 410 
E. Saunders, Dovercourt. 1,332 509 415 

TIPTON. 


For Additions and Alterations to Dudley Port School, for the 


Tipton School Board. Mr. ALFRED Lona, Architect, 
319 High Street, West Bromwich. 
J. WoRTON, Lower Gornal (accepted ) . #4920 ~OmO 


. UDNY. 


For Mason, Carpenter, Slater and Plasterer’s Work of Altera- 
tions on Dwelling-house, New Craig, near Udny Station. 
Accepted Tenders. 


(o} (a) {e) {e) 


J. Rae, Udny, carpenter i£555..0 
A. Scott, Aberdeen, mason . : : ae 
1. Duncan, Stuartfield, plasterer . : : 43°. 0 
Moir & Scorgie, Newburgh, slater. é eae 7 


O 


oe 


SHRO 


RIHS . FISoRS% 
GLAZED 


‘MO SAIC! 


a 


is 


Patterns can also be seen and particulars 


obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed Agents, 


'-Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 909 ‘St. 


Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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WHISTON, TRADE NOTES. 


For Erection of Infirmary Buildings at Whiston Workhouse, | ay the meeting of the Cumberland City Council the minutes 


for the Guardians of Prescot Union. Mr. JAMES GANDY, | of the county property committee showed that the committee 
Architect, Masonic Buildings, Hall Street, St. Helens. | haq eid ress for the erection of Harrington and Kinkry 
Quantities by Architect. Hill lock-ups, to the extent in the former case of 6152 IIs. 11d 
I, Dilworth, Liverpool . . - + «£23,000 © ©} and in the latter of 4912135 6d. The estimate for altering 
Sayce & Randle, Widnes - + + 22,885 10 ©] and enlarging Maryport police station, including site for new 
Morrison & Son, Liverpool . : : - 22,500 © © | justice-rooms, was 1,500/. 
rors Baba ee ; i ; / ape a ; Messrs E H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
J Ficner Sleratniae : ; i Pea ened have just supplied some more of their patent Manchester grates 
Brecon il urst Wisnd : ; ‘ BRT SE gh aie) the Priory Schools, Acton, those previously supplied having _ 
W. Molyneux St. Helens : Bere bate ah ece satiseer OD: 
{eRoberts, St. Helensece ae geared eee 21,378 0 0 ONE of the latest patented improvements is that by Mr. G. 
Patterson & Sons, Liverpool . 2 . « 20,099 20 00 Shrewsbury, of the “Calda” Works, Station Road, Camber- 
R. Ellison, St. Helens . z ' ; . 20,928 I0 oO well. It refers to improvements of a very complete character 
S. Warburton, Miles Platting . : : . 20,910 0 0 for tramcars, in purview of providing for the safety of pas- 
E Gabbutt, Liverpool . : é ‘ . 20,875 o o | Sengers in entering and leaving the cars, and also in mounting 
J. Ellison, St. Helens. ‘ : . , 6 20;500 0 wo to and descending from the roof-seats. These improvements, 
J: Lucas, Prescot . : : ; . . 20,545 0 o| itis stated, can be adopted at a trifling cost. 
Pe Tickle, St. Helens aay : ; : / 20,493 10 0 THE combination stop-valve for preventing burst pipes and 
Rothwell & Sons, St. Helens . : ; . 19,954 © o | obtaining water direct from the main (F. J. Brazier’s patent) 
F, BRowN, St. Helens (accepied) . i . 19,745 © o/| has been approved by the New River Water Company. The 
advantages claimed are that it is simple in action, cannot get 
WIGAN. out of order, and is moderate in price. 
For Building Thirty-seven Cottages in Pottery, Wigan, for the — 
Corporation. 
H. & J, Dickinson, Wigan : ; . » £5350 0 O BUILDING AND BUILDERS 
Preston & Hirst, Wigan ; : TACs; 305 C00 2G : : is 
A. Byewater, Pemberton . : : : (115,220.70 50 FUNDS are being subscribed for the extension of the Guest 
Howard & Sons, Wigan «. *. 9. .  . 5,081 0 o | Mospitalat Tipton. — : ‘ 
D. A. Ablett, Wigan. A , RR a HP AjOSEN IOs O THE Ilkley District - Council have decided to erect and 
J. Witson & SON, Wigan (accepted ) 2 . 4,950 0 o| furnish buildings for the isolation of infectious disease, at an 
Darbyshire & Collett, Wigan . ‘ ’ . 4,854 0 o| estimated cost of 4,955/. The estimated cost of the whole 
J. Sawbridge, Wigan 4,830 0 o | Scheme is 7,350/, but for the present it is only proposed to 


For One Block of Fourteen Cottages only. provide accommodation for eight beds, whereas the larger 
J. Scott, Wigan. ; f ’ 6 : 1,991 I0 scheme provides for thirty-two. 

J. Fairhurst, Pemberton . ‘ : , Punt 776210 AT the Partick Dean of Guild Court Messrs. John Broadfoot 

& Sons, brassfounders, Glasgow, were granted lining to erect 

additional buildings in connection with their new works at 

Inchview. At the same sitting the Court passed plans for the 

THE Leith Dean of Guild Court has granted warrant for the | Conversion of Partick Academy into dwelling-houses. 
erection of the Quarryholes Hospital, subject to the limitations THE building committee of the Smethwick District Council 
that it be for three years, and for cholera cases only, at their meeting had under consideration] the plans of two 


AMERICAN RADIATORS 


‘*Known through all the world’s vastidity.” 


[ome] 


Heating for Health, 
combined with Artistic Effect . 
and Practical Results. ar die 


AMERIGANRADIATOR COMPANY. 
143 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


THE “E.R. A.’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
definition of detail. 


say- For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 


Apply for Illustrated 


Perfection. Catalogue. 


three wheels to make various width lines .. =n 10s. 6d. 


millimetres and halves P 
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proposed theatres for Smethwick, one to be erected at the 
corner of Dibble Road, High Street, and the other in Rolfe 
Street. The plans of the former were passed, but those for the 
latter were deferred for certain amendments to be made in the 
arrangements. The estimated cost of the theatres is about 
10,co2¢, each. 


At Aberdare Junction, the entrance to the Aberdare Valley, 
new pits are being sunk by the Dowlais Company. The result 
is that what a few years ago was a collection of a few houses 
has become a populous district, and will develop into a large 
town. 
attached to places of this kind is that they are situated in two 
or three parishes. The vicar of Lianwonno, in whose parish 
by far the largest population dwells, is about to build a church. 


AT the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court seven warrants 
were granted, and among them was: one obtained by the city 
for the extension of Canonmills Bridge, by removing the east 
parapet wall of the bridge, extending the piers, abutments and 
arches, widening the carriage-way and pavement, and erecting 
a new parapet wall ; and for the erection of two blocks of four- 
storeyed buildings, containing eight dwelling-houses on each 
flat, on property belonging to the Corporation at Macleod Street, 
Dalry. 

A LARGE portion of the internal structure of the old 
Gaiety Theatre in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, which is at 
present being demolished to make way for a new Empire 
Palace Theatre, collapsed and fell with a great crash upon the 
basement. With it came the roof and part of the scaffolding 
used by the workmen. No one was injured. 


AT the meeting of the Festiniog District Council the clerk 
reported that it was highly probable building on a large scale 
would be carried on in the district during the coming months, 
as several applications had already been made for building plots 
for workmen’s houses. 


THE Paisley School Board have decided on the erection of 
an addition to the south school to accommodate other 820 
pupils at a cost of 9,500/., an addition to Ferguslie school for 
170 children, and a new school in Carbrook Street for 800 
pupils, at a total cost of about 18,0207. 


AT Arbroath it has been decided to extend the buildings at 
the shambles at an estimated cost of 1,338/, according to the 
plans and estimates of Mr. Stewart, the burgh surveyor. 


The great difficulty, from a Church point of view, | 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Halifax Town Council have decided to make application 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 20,000/. 
for electric-lighting purposes. 

THE Sheffield Electric Light and Power Company are 
fitting up the Langwith Colliery with electric light. A 
powerful dyname has been put down, capable of lighting up the 
whole of the premises, both on the surface and underground. 
The lights vary from 50 to 16 candle-power, and about 100. 
lights are in use. 

AT the meeting of the Helensburgh Police Commissioners, 
it was agreed that seventeen new lamps be put up—four on 
East Bay and thirteen on West Bay. Bailie Duncan, convener 
of the lighting committee, thought the sub-committee should 
be empowered to select other sites where lamps were required. 
Mr. Bryden thought that instead of extending the present 
antiquated system, the committee should rather be empowered 
to consider the lighting of the town with the electric light. 
The Provost thought the electric lighting of the town could be 
effected. He alluded to the case of Cape Town, which was 


lighted by water-power, and the water afterwards used for 


domestic purposes. He had consulted an eminent gentleman 
in Glasgow on the subject, and he believed such a system 
would be practicable in Helensburgh at a small expense. 


VARIETIES. 


IT is now frequently the practice for architects to specify the 
particular brand of window-glass they wish adopted in houses 
for which they prepare the designs. This is a move in the 
right direction, and it is only to be wondered at that this 
practice did not always exist, considering the many charmingly 
designed villas which are practically spoiled through inferior 
glazing. That peculiar irregular reflection; which no cleaning 
or rubbing will rectify, we are informed is solely due to want of 
care in the manufacture of the glass, and is easily to be 
obviated by the use of a first-class article. It should be borne 
in mind that first-class brands, such as the well-known Red 
Star glass, which make quality and evenness of surface their 
specialty, can be obtained at the merest fraction of a penny 
per foot above the ordinary inferior makes, and it is surprising 
that more attention has not been devoted to this subject before 
by architects, builders, &c. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 31% 


SEerItclANS) TO HR MATESTyY’s 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE OF 


WATSONS’ NEW WHEEL PEN. 


The most satisfactory Dotting Pen made. It never sticks. 
The Ink always flows freely. It is easily used. Complete with 


New Depth Gauge for Engineers, 4 inches by 2 inch wide, in 
leather case. The Slide and one side marked to read by 
verniers to 100ths of inches and 1-10th of millimetres. The 
other side marked for use as arule, in inches and 64ths and 
: ae is “ 5s. 6d. 

Watsons’ celebrated 12-in. Boxwood Scales, ‘ The Universal.” 
16 scales of an inch, 4 on each edge, all reading from the 
edge te Wg sed: ke 1s. Gd., post free, 1s. 8d. 
“The Architect's" €ca\e, flat section, 16 scales, but each 
readinginitsownline .. = “gs 1s. 62., pos; free, 1s. 8d. 
“The Armstrong’’ oval section, 8 scales, 2 on each 
edge we - ae se -£ 1s. 6d , post free, 1s. 8d. 
Surveyors’ Chain Scales, containing any two scales or chains 
and feet each edge, flat section 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. 


Full Mustrated Cataloque of Surveying ana Drawing Instruments 
sent posi free on appliction. 


WW. WATSON & SON'S, (Sole London Address) 313 ‘Bligh Holb 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
GOVERNMENT. 
INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


WATSONS’ CASES OF IMPROVED 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


bows, two drawing pens, pricker, knife key, ivory protractor 
and parallel ag ah a: eS Veeder ca 

No 2889.—8-in.Oak Case, similar to above and containing same 
Instruments, but with proportional Compassadded £5 165 


protractor and parallel—an exceedingly compact set, suitable 
for the pocket, of very finest quality ie 4 ee ae 
IVORY POCKET RULES, ELECTRUM MOUNTED. 
One foot four-fold Pocket Rule .. es 
Two feet, four-fold Pocket Rule 
Prices of Drawing Instruments are subject to @ Discount of 
Ten per Cent. 


orn, London. 


STEAM FACTORIES, 9, 10. 11, 16, & 17 FULLWOOD’S RENTS, W.C. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFY 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and 

Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. 
The Lancet, January 12,1867. , 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


House Cistern fitted 
with a Cistern Filter. 
rae : ' 


HII use 


superior to any others. 


ONE OF THE 


ING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


Portable 
Cistern 
Filters. 


No. 2388.—8-inch Oak Case, lined with Sil Velvet, containing 
the following finest quality Electrum Instruments :—6-inch 
needle pointed Compass with lengthening bar and ink and 
pencil points, hair dividers, needle pointed pen and pencil 


£4 12 6 


No. 2390.—Morocco Pocket Case, lined with Silk Velvet. con- 
taining the following needle point Electrum Instruments :— 
43-inch double jointed Compass, with ink and pencil points and 
lengthening bar, hatr dividers, ink and pencil bows, three 
plain polnt spring bows, two drawing pens, pricker, ivory 


£5 0 0 


5s. Ga. 


18s. Gd. and £11 Oo 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne. by H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke ot Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, St. George's, St. Mary's, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &e., 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s. 
Water-testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 
HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. SB. BOLAS & CoO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


ll LUDGATE HILL, AND 8 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICH LIsT AND HSTIMATEHS ON APPLICATION, 
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THE Leamington Town Council have decided to apply to 
the Local Government Board for power to borrow 7,600/. for 
the purchase of the cricket field from the Rev. W. G. Wise asa 
public recreation-ground, with such an additional sum as the 
general purposes committee might consider necessary for 
laying out the ground. 

THE Shrewsbury Town Council have received sanction 
from the Local Government Board to borrow 70,000/. for 
sewerage works, machinery, purchase of land, &c., and the 
committee have instructed the engineers, Messrs. J. Taylor, 
Sons, and Santo Crimp to prepare plans and specifications, with 
the view of obtaining tenders for carrying out the works. 

Tur watching and lighting committee of the Glasgow 
Corporation have resolved to make strong representations to 
the Parliamentary Bills ,;committee to secure that, in the bill 
to be presented in Parliament by the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway Company for the improvement and extension 
of the approaches to, St. Enoch. Station; ample provision be 
made for decorative. treatment in the way of tile lining, and 
that the works be made watertight. 

SHORTLY after midnight on’ Sunday a fire broke out at 
Messrs. Swales’s Bleaching, Finishing, and Printing Works, 
Middleton, Oldham, one of the largest in the country. The 
flames. were first observed in the grey room, where a vast 
amount of cloth was stored. The fire spread very rapidly, and 
the damage is stated to be over 150,c000/. 

AT the meeting of the east of Scotland Engineering Asso- 
ciation, Edinburgh, Mr. Alexander Stewart read a paper on 
<‘ Foot Pavements of Towns,” in which he discussed the rela- 
tive merits of stone, concrete, brick and tile, tar and asphalte 
pavements, and gave comparisons of first cost and maintenance. 
He advocated the use of pavements easily lifted and repaired in 
streets where numerous pipes existed, and considered this a 
serious objection to the use of granolithic and asphalte in large 
body. 

AN inquiry has been held at the offices of the Strand 
District Board of Works, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, with respect to the scheme of the London County 
Council for the improvement of Clare Market under Part I. of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 

THE new municipal buildings at Oxford, which are being 
erected at a cost of upwards of 70,c00/,, it is believed will be 
sufficiently advanced to allow of the opening in November. 
The Prince of Wales has been invited to perform the ceremony. 


PLANS have been submitted to a committee of the Glasgow 
Corporation showing a proposed extension of the St. Andrew’s 
Halls, which belong to the city. The idea is to provide a suite 
of small halls or rooms on the vacant piece of ground to the 
east of the existing building. 

IT is stated that the Freedom of the City of Edinburgh will 
be conferred upon Mr. W. McEwan, M.P. for the Central 
Division of Edinburgh, on the occasion of the opening of the 
new hall of the University, Mr. McEwan has defrayed the - 
entire cost of the building, which amounts to nearly 70,coo/. 

THE Bristol City Council have authorised an expenditure 
of 93,00c/. upon the deepening and widening of the approach 
to the city docks. 

AT Aberfeldy the Marquis of Breadalibane presided over a 


| meeting in connection with the erection of a new bridge over 


the, river Lyon at Comrieferry, Mr. William Bell, C.E., 
Aberfeldy, submitted plans, along with relative offers, which - 
showed. that the bridge could be erected at a total cost 
of 1,216/. 


THE Colne Corporation have decided to spend 12,000/. on . 


the erections of new buildings, purchase of new mains, and 


extensions of retort-house, and that application be made to the » 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow the money. © 


Also to erect a destructor, which is estimated to cost about 
7,000/, be 

THE Police Commissioners of Arbroath have resolved to 
proceed with the extension of the Nolt Loan water-supply at 
an estimated cost of about 8,coc/, The engineer of the works 
is Mr. M‘Culloch, C.E. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Ossett Town Council, 
amended plans for the town hall were adopted, and the town 
clerk authorised to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to the borrowing of 1I1,o0c/. for the erection and 


furnishing of the building. Plans were passed for the erec- | 


tion of thirty-six new houses, and additions to a number of 
others. 

AT the meeting of the Coventry City Council the estates 
and finance committee reported that on June 6, 1893, the 
Council joined with the Warwickshire County Council and the 
borough of Warwick in sanctioning an expenditure of 38,coc/, 
on improvements and enlargements of the County Pauper 
Lunatic Asylum at Hatton. The committee had received a 
letter from the County Council informing them that owing to 
the requirements of the Lunacy Commissioners and other cir- 
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cumstances, the cost of the works had been increased by an 
amount estimated at 13,1007. The Council agreed to concur in 
the additional expenditure to the extent of a loan of 10,140/. 


THE Norwich British Gas Light Company’s Bill has been 
read a second time in the House of Lords. The company 
apply for power to spend another 100,090/. at the Norwich 
Station, and to acquire land adjoining the Bishop Bridge 
Station, which has been already purchased by the company. 
The Corporation have retained Mr. S. Pope, Q.C., Mr. Worsley 
Taylor, Q.C., and Mr. Ernest Wild to oppose the Bill. 


A BRANCH of the National Association of Master Plumbers 
and Painters has been established in Hanley. At the inaugural 
dinner Mr. J. Beal, the secretary, said that the Association 
started some nine months ago because of the inability of local 
plumbers to grapple with the difficulties which surrounded 
them. One of their grievances was the impositions which 
architects put upon them in their specifications, estimates, and 
bills of quantities, there being cases where the contractor was 
ignored and goods purchased direct. from the. manufacturer 
without his knowledge. In many large towns, also, there 
seemed to be a disposition on the part of public bodies to do 
what was known as private trading. This was a growing evil, 
and he did not consider it right for corporations and other 
bodies to go into the market as competitors with practical 
tradesmen. 


AN order was made on the application of the Liverpool 
Corporation to Quarter Sessions for the demolition of 240 
houses in Gascoyne, Ford, Maguire, Scarlett, Birkett, Mansfield 
and Knight Streets. 


IT is proposed to expend 34,478/. on Technical Edutation 
in the West Riding, Yorkshire, during the year 1896-7.. Last 
year the expenditure was 31,207/, 


AN action brought against Mr. Rhodes, contractor to the 
West Middlesex Water Company, for an injury to a girl, caused 
by falling on a footpath which he had taken up, ended ina 
verdict for the plaintiff for 65/. 


Mr. F, D. BANISTER, chief engineer of the Brighton Rail- 
way, was presented by Mr. Sarle (the secretary and general 
manager) with a handsome testimonial on occasion of his 
retirement after thirty-five years’ service. The presentation 
consisted of a handsome silver salver with a pair of silver 
candelabra, mounted in a polished oak case, the salver bearing 


a suitable inscription, from his fellow officers in kindly recog- 
nition of his services, and from the staff of the engineering de- 
partment a massive service of silver plate and an illuminated 
album containing the names of the subscribers. 


THE Mayor and Corporation of Windsor have decided to 
transfer the order which has been granted them for the electric 
lighting of the Royal Borough to a local company which has 
been formed for the purpose of illuminating Windsor and Eton 
by electricity. 


THE Ayr Art Exhibition has resulted in a small balance 
to the good over expenditure. The pictures sold brought in 
1,300/,, and there is every prospect of the exhibition being 
repeated at no distant date, and of its eventually becoming an 
annual exhibition. 


THE west gable of Queen Mary’s House, Jedburgh, having 
shown signs of weakness, Mr. Scott, the proprietor, has caused 
a buttress to be built on a line with the front wall, and this has 
been done so as to interfere as little as possible with the 
appearance of the old historic mansion. 


THE Halifax Town Council will shortly invite architects to 
submit designs for police-station, cells, offices, courthouse, 
public hall, &c. Premiums of 100/., 60/7. and 40/. will be given. 


A SUB-COMMITTEE of the Govan Town Council having 
visited Liverpool, in order to report on the method adopted 
there of manufacturing pavement slabs from destructor clinker, 


‘have reported they were strongly convinced of the practicability 


and economy of the system, but did not recommend its 
adoption in Govan at present. 


AN inquiry, by order of the Local Government Board, is in 
progress in Leeds concerning the projects for removing slums. 
The clearance of the Camp Field area will cost 4,703/. But 
an area of 77 acresin East Leeds cannot be dealt with for a 
less sum than between 300,000/. and 400,000/. 


THE prizes in the competition for the proposed municipal 
buildings, New York, have been awarded after a delay of more 
than two years. The first, amounting to 7,000 dols, is gained 
by Mr. J. R. Thomas, of New York. Prizes of 2,000 dols. each 
were obtained by Mr. E. P. Casey, Messrs. Rankin & Kellogg, 
Messrs. Gordon, Bragdon & Orchard, Mr. E. Flagg and Mr. 
P. O. Webber. . The building was to cost 6,000,000 dols., but 
the scheme is now abandoned. 
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WHAT TO INVENT 


Is the title of a useful guide to inventors, brought out by Mr. 
G. H. Rayner, of Rayner & Co, registered patent agents, 
37 Chancery Lane, W.C. There is no lack of inventive power 
among a large majority of persons. We can quite agree with 
what Mr. Rayner says, that the smallest and simplest inven- 
tions often return the greatest profit, and he also points out 
that many inventions never attain success for want of know- 
ledge of what inventions are required, It is an old saying, and 
therefore must have truth in it, that two heads are better than 
one, and Mr. Rayner in his beautifully got up little brochure, 
presents us with a list of fifty subjects. Among those fifty 
subjects there are few that do not jshow that success can be 
attained if it only falls to the luck of the inventor to be happily 
inspired, to think and work out the right thing for the special 
requirement. Before reaching the list we find it prefaced by 
quite a guide-book on inventions, patents, &c., plainly and con- 
cisely put before the reader. Ladies as inventors have not 
been forgotten, but it. is remarked that they are not so well 
known here as in America. All those of an inventive or 
mechanical turn of mind should obtain this admirable little 
brochure, 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


MEssRS. GEORGE FARMILOE & SONS have issued a new and 
handy illustrated catalogue. Reference is made occasionally 
to the more comprehensive general catalogue issued in 1891, 
but where the prices have been revised, the present issue gives 
notice. Sections of the earlier catalogue may still be had on 
application. It is stated, however, that all the prices quoted 
are subject to alteration without notice, that the illustrations 
must be taken as approximate and subject to alteration in form 
and detail. In ordering any article, clients are requested to 
give number and size, and not to cut the leaves, 

THE GRANGEMOUTH IRON COMPANY have just issued an 
illustrated catalogue, Price List G, previous lists being can- 
celled. The prices are given of iron goods they manufacture. 
The first item in the index is ‘“ Aberdeen Cleaning Doors ” 
(page 59), and the last item in the index is “ Zetland” Ranges 
(pages 2 and 3), the catalogue containing altogether 103 pages. 
Section I. deals with ranges, steamer hearths, stoves, tile grates, 
mantel registers, shams, chimneypieces, &c.; Section II. with 
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Patterns 
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on 
application, 


rain-water goods and fittings ; Section III. with general cast- 
ings, and Section IV. with stable fittings. The articles—and 
they are numerous—which permit of ornamental treatment, 
have been well designed, and are in character with the material 
employed. ; 


THE “JANDUS"’ ARC LAMP. 


WE have received from Messrs. Drake & Gorham, electrical 
engineers, of 66 Victoria Street, a copy of the report of Pro- 
fessors Houston and Kennelly on the ‘‘Jandus” arc lamp. It 
is too long for us to print in its entirety, but the following 
extracts will be of interest to architects, to whom the subject 
of lighting is an ever important one. 

Before quoting from the report a fact to be particularly 
noted, and which is conclusively proved by the examination by 
these well known experts, is that the “ Jandus” arc lamp gives 
out its light at nearly the maximum luminous intensity through 
a zone 40 deg. in width, or about double the width equally 
illuminated by any of the short arc lamps in general use. The 
rays from the lamp fill the whole space between it and the. 
walls with a solid zone of light, very nearly of maximum 
strength, so that all the objects in the room are well illumi-_ 
nated. When several lamps are used the rays interlace and 
produce an even illumination with no shadows, resembling 
diffused sunlight. 

The value of such a lamp for the illumination of large rooms 
or for street lighting can be readily appreciated. Professors 
Houston and Kennelly report :—“ The lamp is simple in its- 
mechanism and efficient in operation. It only employs a single 
magnet, which regulates the position of the upper or positive 
carbon. We found the arc to be very quiet, and rarely to 
flicker. It is suitable for indoor as well as outdoor illumination. 
The carbons being completely enclosed, no sparks or hot 
carbon dust can fall from the lamp and set fire to inflammable 
material which might be placed beneath it.” A great feature 
is, that the lamp is arranged to run singly on the ordinary 1co- 
volt incandescent circuit, and the lamp lends itself to artistic 
design more than any other. The arc being completely enclosed 
the lamp is much safer than any other from an insurance point 
of view. 

The 4-ampere lamp burns for 2c0 hours, instead of the 
usual eight toten, The light is also beautifully soft and dif- 


fused, resembling sunlight itself. 
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The full report, with numerous testimonials, will be sent by 
Messrs. Drake & Gorham on application, who will also give 
every information to architects as to the different systems of 
wiring and their application to individual cases, together with 
estimates of the cost. 

This well-known firm has been exclusively engaged since 
1881 in electric lighting and the application of electricity to 
power in every branch. 

Amongst many other important houses and _ bui'dings 
lit by this firm may be mentioned Chatsworth and Devonshire 
House, for the Duke of Devonshire; Wynyard Park and 
Londonderry House, for the Marquis of Londonderry; Lans- 
downe House, for the Marquis of Lansdowne ; the Bank of 
England, New Scotland Yard, &c. 


For the ventilation of the Royal Irish Constabulary Depét, 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, the “Climax” patent direct-acting turret 
ventilators, Design F, have been used and supplied by Messrs. 
Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow, the sole 
manufacturers of these ventilators. 


WE have received from Mr, T. S. Pulford, paint, colour and 
varnish manufacturer, samples of his well-known paints, which 
are delivered ready for immediate use. They are specially 
adapted for house painting, exterior and interior, also for 
painting iron bridges, girders, iron roofs, &c. We have also 
seen recent testimonials for “Adamantine,” the damp wall 
paint which is supplied by this firm, and which speak very 
highly of it. This paint forms a complete coating, which when 
properly applied is quite impervious to moisture. It is claimed 
tor “Adamantine” that its adhesion is such it incorporates 
with any substance upon which it is used and cannot blister or 
flake off, and is not acted upon by air. 


A GIRLS’ lodging home was opened on February 20 last in 
connection with the Girls’ Institute, Mill Street, Ancoats, by 
Mr. Herbert Phillips in the absence of Mr. W. H. Johnson, 
chairman of the executive committee. The new home furnishes 
accommodation for twelve girls and a matron, with four bed- 
rooms and a sitting-room for workers in the Institute. The 
cost of building and furnishing the home is about 1,cg0/. The 
architects are Messrs. Horton & Bridgford, of Temple Cham- 
bers, Brazennose Street, Manchester, and the contractors 
Messrs. Burgess & Galt, of Upton Street, Ardwick. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


ONE among the latest departures in sanitary appliances, 
devised by Messrs. John Bolding & Sons, Limited, Grosvenor 
Works, Davies Street, W., is the “ Kallio” self-cleansing tank 
—a drinking water-tank with lifting cover, made in galvanised 
iron. It combines sanitary qualities as perfectly as can be 
obtained with simplicity in construction, and apparently can 
be placed anywhere, or removed to another position at will, 
being self-supporting. The tank is circular in shape, with 
dished bottom, and mounted on stand for access to I-inch 
clearway emptying valve. The 3-inch ball valve has a circular 
flushing-pipe, so that when the valve is opened all dirt and 
sediment is completely washed away in a few moments. There 
is a 14-inch union for service and a 3-inch union for overflow, 
which should be attached to the emptying pipe. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN’S EXHIBITION. 


THIS interesting and popular exhibition will be held, under 
distinguished patronage, at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
London, from May 9 to 16, and will comprise every requisite 
for coaching, driving, hunting, riding, shooting, racing, cours- 
ing, yachting, boating, cycling, fishing, cricket, golf, lawn- 
tennis, racquets, bowls, croquet, football, curling, lacrosse, 
quoits, skating, swimming, archery, fencing, billiards, athletics, 
photography, &c, and all outdoor and indoor games and 
amusements. The exhibition will be under the direction of 
Mr. F. A. Cavendish Macdonnell, who has been for many 
years associated with this and other exhibitions at the hall, 
and in his experienced hands should be a success. 


MANCHESTER BUILDERS. 


THE second annual meeting of the Building Trades Association 
of Manchester was held on the 4th inst. at the Albion Hotel, 
Piccadilly. The president (Mr. Robert Holland) presided. 
The annual report was read by the secretary, Mr. Fred Scott. 
It stated that the question of deposit of priced quantities had 
continued to occupy the attention of the Council, and corre- 
spondence had passed between them and the Council of the 
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Society of Architects on the subject, with no practical result 
however, and the question was now in abeyance. The Council 
had passed the following resolution for the consideration of the 
several allied trades, viz. “That it be a general recommenda- 
tion to the various trades to adopt for breakfast time 8 30 to 
9 A.M. instead of 8 to 830 A.M.” The Council had satisfaction 
in reporting that a dispute between the master painters and 
their operatives had been satisfactorily settled by arbitration, 
and that also in respect of claims by the operative masons, the 
masters had made satisfactory arrangements. The treasurer’s 
statement showed that the Association was in a_ stronger 


financial position at the end than at the beginning of the year, | 


the balance in hand having increased. 


The report ana financial statement were adopted on the | 
Mr. | 


motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. J. B. Kendall. 
Holland was re-elected president, Mr. G. Macfarlane vice- 
president, and Mr..J. Cantrill treasurer. The following were 
chosen members of the Council for the ensuing year, viz.:— 
Builders, Messrs. R. Neill, jun., J. Wilson and G. Macfarlane ; 
bricklayets, Messrs. 
C. Bridge; masons, Messrs, W. Marshall, J. B. Kendall and 
J. Kirkham ; plumbers, Messrs. W. Jaffrey, H. Lightfoot and 
R. Lightfoot; plasterers and painters, Messrs, J. Cantrill, 
R. Higson and W. G. Sutherland; slaters, Messrs. J. Barrow 
and R. Hughes; concreters, Messrs. B. Morton and T. E. Davies. 
Moved by Mr. H. Green, seconded by Mr. J. J. Broadbridge. 


HEYSHAM HARBOUR. 


A PROJECT which has been under consideration for some years 
is at length to be carried out. The Midland Railway Company 
have before Parliament a Bill which, when it becomes an Act, 
will enable them to start an enterprise which should tend alike 
to their own prosperity and the general advantage. What is 
proposed is the building of a harbour at Heysham, three or 
‘four miles south of Morecambe, at the cost of nearly a million 
pounds. The company find their traffic with Ireland, now 
carried on by way of Morecambe, rapidly increasing. Regular 
lines of boats run between that port and Belfast, Dublin and 
Londonderry. They bring over cattle and pigs in large 
numbers, besides every variety of agricultural produce, In 


| 


particular there is a growing trade in geese and turkeys. 
Whoever has seen the turkey market, say at Kilkenny, at the 
Christmas season will have some idea of the productiveness of 
Ireland in the matter of poultry. In return the Irish ports 
receive manufactured goods and considerable quantities of 
agricultural implements ‘This, in the main, is the sort of 
traffic carried on; but it should be added that the trading 
boats—which do not belong to the railway company—accom- 
modate a fair number of passengers. At the recent half-yearly 
meeting of the Midland Company, Mr. Paget, the chairman, 


_ intimated that neither the local authority at Morecambe nor 


the directors of the company were content with the existing 
harbour arrangements. The complaint of the local authority 
one may easily understand and sympathise with. It may be 
very shortly explained. In recent years Morecambe has 
flourished in a wonderful way. The town was discovered, 


| as one may say, by the West Riding holiday-maker, and in the 


R. Holland, C. H. Normanton and. 


summer season one now hears everywhere the homely, com- 
fortable dialect of the Yorkshireman. The place has con- 
sequently become much bigger, and the sea-line of boarding- 
houses, nearly all of which bear some sort of Yorkshire 
denomination, has been extended for two or more miles in a 
southern, or more correctly speaking south-western, direction. 
Long before such an extension was anticipated the Midland 
Company had carried their lines from the station in the town 
to the harbour. So it is that at the present moment the busiest 
part of the promenade is regularly blocked by the railway 
traffic, and trams, carriages and pedestrians have to wait till 
the waggons have crossed the road. The company have been 
pressed to build a bridge over the lines, and it is the considera- 
tion of this proposal which has led the directors to decide 
in favour of an altogether new harbour. On their part, for 
reasons quite different from those which moved the More- 
cambe authority, the company were dissatisfied With the 
harbour. at Morecambe. In the first place it was small, 
accommodating perhaps a couple or three boats of not very 
considerable size, Then the way to the sea was of a tortuous 
and puzzling character. For the guidance of navigators the 
company have a chart showing the approaches to the harbour 
and the soundings at low water. A glance at the chart makes 
one wonder that the maze of sandbanks and the windings of 
channels—carefully buoyed as they are—have been threaded 
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with so little disaster. A further trouble has been in the 
shifting of the sands. In the course of half a dozen or ten 
years the soundings completely change their character, the 
position of buoys and lightships needs revision, and new charts 
have to be issued. Difficulties of this character will be avoided 
by the building of the harbour at Heysham, four miles nearer 
the open sea. The approach is by way of the Lune Deeps and 
the wide channel known as Heysham Lake. Here the water 
is always deep, there are no sands to plague mariners, and 
at all states of the tide vessels may come and go. As 
the place fixed upon is a mile below the village, there is 
not even a small community to whom the railway lines will 
be a vexation. The plans of the harbour are not in detail 
complete. What Mr. M‘Donald, the engineer of the company, 
proposes to do is, stated roughly, to throw out sea walls or 
embankments from the coast which will stretch something in 
the form of a horseshoe to near the low-water mark, and 
enclose about 200 acres. The embankments will be chiefly of 
stone, with the face pitched where it is exposed to the wash of 
the waves. In the curve ofthe horseshoe will be an opening of 
250 feet to admit vessels. A jetty or pier will run out from the 
shore for about a quarter of a mile. Much larger vessels than 
now trade with Morecambe, and more of them, will find 
accommodation in the Heysham harbour. The company 
already have power to carry out the railway part of their 
scheme, The branch from the main line begins at Settle 
Junction and runs by way of Wennington nearly to Morecambe. 
Then a turn to the south carries us round by the village of 
Heysham, which is on a hill, and along the valley to the site of 
the harbour a mile distant. The sea approach, according to 
the engineers, will be very much easier than that to Fleetwood 
or to Barrow. 

It is proposed by the company to throw out a spur for their 
harbour line into the village of Heysham, where a station is to 
be built. 


STRAND AND HOLBORN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ANOTHER scheme for the construction of a new street from 
Holborn to the Strand has been prepared by the improvements 
committee of the London County Council. It will shortly be 
submitted for approval. The leading features for the new 
scheme are:—(1) To combine the Holborn and Strand 
thoroughfare and the widening of the Strand in a single plan 


instead of dividing them in two plans ; (2) to obtain a direct 
and effective approach from Holborn to the Strand ; (3) to pro- 
vide for the traffic to go eastwards to the City or on to the 
Embankment, instead of directing it solely towards Charing 
Cross and Waterloo Bridge. These objects would be effected 
by opening a new street of adequate breadth from Southampton 
Row at Theobald’s Road, and across Holborn at Little Queen 
Street straight southwards to the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
setting back the Strand at the junction and opening out the 
southern end of the avenue east as well as west into the Strand. 
This would include the removal of the block of houses south 
of Holywell Street and the dealing with the enclosed spaces 
surrounding the two churches. The proposed street would 
intersect Great Queen Street, Sardinia Street, Vere Street, 
Stanhope Street, Wych Street and Drury Court, and would 
pass close beside the crowded and insanitary area of Clare 
Market and contiguous streets lying between Sardinia Street 
and King’s College Hospital. At the same time they propose 
to widen Blackmoor Street and White Hart, Street to 60 feet 
by setting back their south-eastern or City sides, and also to 
widen Exeter Street to 60 feet by setting backits northern side 


so as to afford a direct opening into Catherine Street and. 


Wellington Street and thence to Waterloo Bridge. They 
further propose to form a spur street, 60 feet wide, from the 
junction of the new street with Stanhope Street to St. Clement 
Danes Church, in order to assist the large amount of traffic 
passing eastwards; and, having regard to the formation of 
this spur street, they propose to close Wych Street. 


The committee have explained their reasons for putting | 


aside a number of alternative plans in favour of the one they 
now recommend. They suggest that the street should be 
perfectly symmetrical, and not less than 1009 feet in breadth, so 
as to allow for lofty buildings of the mest important class on 
its frontage. In any case the Council should retain a general 
architectural control over the new frontage. After pointing 
out that the total net cost of a scheme for rehousing the 3,440 
persons of the labouring classes who would be displaced by the 
improvements would be 78,500/., the committee state that the 
gradient of the proposed street would in no part exceed 1 in 50. 
The question of a new bridge across the Thames in connection 
with the new works does not fall within their reference, and 
they have merely arranged that the line of the-new street 
should be such as would easily lend itself to any possible 
future extension by means of a bridge. At the south-eastern 
| and south-western ends of the new street, with magnificent 
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frontages to that street, the spur street and the Strand, would 
be two large and valuable sites, either of which would bea 
really good site for a new county hall if the Council should 
decide to build one 

With regard to the cost of the improvement the committee 
recommend that part of the cost should be dealt with on the 
same general principle as that embodied in the improvement 
charge sections of the London County Council (Tower Bridge 
Southern Approach) Act, 1895, and in arriving at the estimated 
cost of the improvement they have endeavoured to ascertain 
the amount likely to accrue under those sections, but found it 
quite impossible at the present time to make even an approxi- 
mate estimate. While the capital amount might possibly re- 
present in itself a considerable sum, it would not bear a large 
proportion to the total cost of the improvement. The principle 
of “ worsement” now applies in an extended form, and by a 
recent standing order of the House of Lords the improvement 
area (being the limits within which the charge may be imposed) 
is to comprise only properties all or any part of which are 
within a uniform distance from any part of the centre of the 
new street, not exceeding three times the breadth of the street. 
This uniform distance could not exceed 30) feet on either side 
of the centre of the street. Since the ultimate effect of the 
improvement will take longer before it can be appreciated than 
where the effect of the improvement is practically restricted to 
the new frontages, the committee recommend the Council to 
ask Parliament to allow a longer period than that in the Tower 
Bridge Southern Approach Act (viz. three years from the date of 
the completion of the improvement) within which to judge of the 
effect of the improvement upon surrounding property. The esti- 
mate of the engineer for the necessary works connected with the 
proposed improvement, including the streets, subways, sewers, 
paving, &c., and the opening of the Strand by the removal ot 
the Holywell Street block, is 153,000/. The estimate of the 
valuer for the acquisition of the property required for the whole 
improvement amounts, after deducting recoupment, to 
1,921,800/. The total estimated net cost for the whole scheme 
is 2,153,3002, which represents about two-thirds of a penny in 
the pound on the rates for the first year. A householder rated 
at 40/. would have to contribute 2s. 1¢. annually to the improve- 
ment, and the payment would decrease annually and be ex- 
tinguished in sixty years. In conclusion, the committee state 
that they are unanimously of opinion that the proposed new 
street is a great London improvement which cannot be post- 
poned without grave inconvenience—in fact, delay only serves 


greatly to increase the cost of the work by encouraging the 
creation of new interests and the erection ot new buildings in 
the line of the proposed new street. They recommend the 
Council to apply to Parliament in the session of 1897 to sanction 
the carrying out of their scheme upon the “ betterment” principle, 
and to insert a provision that improvements made in lands 
or premises after the date of the publication of the scheme 
shall not be taken into account in assessing compensation, if 
such improvements are made with a view to obtain or to 
increase the compensation payable by the Council, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

4077. John Shaw, for “Improvements in sliding and re- 
versible window sashes for private and public buildings.” 

4105. Denis Doyle and Thomas Farrell, for “ Improvements. 
in pug-mills for brickmaking, tiles and such like.” -~ 

4119. August Extelbach, for “ Flushing apparatus for water- 
closets.” 

4173. Robert Thompson, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to inspection chambers for drains.” ah 

4218. James Henry Bonetilt, for “An infallible cowl or 
chimney-pipe.” : 

4270. Honrad Erdman, for “Improvements in artificial 
stone block slabs or tiles for building purposes.” 

4282. William Howard Morgan, for “ Improvements in the 
methods of utilising sewer entrance covers or other covers 
used in connection with drainage work for the ventilation of 
sewers.” 

‘4298. Charles Richardson Soar, for “‘ Improvements in or 
relating to sanitary pipes.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Architect and Gontract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. — 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 5 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABER.—March 21.—For Building Chapel. Mr. Richard 
Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

ACCRINGTON.—April 6.—For Works in Building Cottage 
Hospital. 
mercial Chambers, Church Street, Accrington. 

ARMLEY.—March 24,—For Additions to Rose and Crown 
Hotel. Mr. Thomas Winn, Architect, 90 Albion Street, 
Leeds. ; 

BANGOR.—Matrch 23.—For Building Caretaker’s Residence 
and Boundary Wall to Enclose Cemetery. Mr. Francis 
Pollock, Secretary to the Burial Board, Bangor, Ireland. 

BELLINGHAM.—March 26—For Building Chapel. 
Pigg, Manchester House, Bellingham, 

BIDEFORD.—March 24—For Building Premises, Mill 
Street, for the Bridge Trust. Mr. R. T. Hookway, Architect, 
Barnstaple. 

BIRKENHEAD.—March 24.—For Extensive Works at the 
Destructor Depot. Mr. Charles Brownridge, Borough Engi- 
neer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BIRMINGHAM.—March 20.—For Supply of 15,000 Tons of 
Portland Cement. Mr. J. Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 

BOROUGHBRIDGE.—For Building Detached House. Mr, 
T, Edward Marshall, Architect, Princes Street, Harrogate. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—April 8.—For Enlargement of Petty 
Sessional Court. Mr. James Robinson, County Surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

BROMLEY.—March 24—For Supply of Road Materials. 
Mr. F. H. Norman, District Council Offices, Bromley, Kent. 

CAIRO.—May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum 
and Khedivial Library. Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. 

CHADWELL.—March 23.—For Erection of a Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases in Cat Lane. Mr. J. W. Benton, 3 Cran- 
brook Road, Ilford, E. 

CLERKENWELL.— March 24.—For Erection of a Gas-meter 
Testing Office in Rosebery Avenue. Mr. H. de la Hooke, 
- L.C.C. Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. : 

CRANLEIGH.—March 23.—For Building Cottage at Sewage 
Outfall Works. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, Surveyor, 36 High 
Street, Guildford. 


Mr. 


Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, Architects, Com- ; 


CROYDON.—March 23 —For Building Chapel and Corridor 
at Infirmary. Mr. Frederick West, Surveyor, 23 Coombe 
Road, Croydon, 

DALTON.—March 23.—For Building Eight Dwelling- 
Houses, Greenside. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, 
Huddersfield. 

DERSINGHAM.—March 20—For Building Four Houses. 
Mr. Wm. Jarvis, Jun., Architect, King’s Lynn, 

DOWNPATRICK.—April 28.— For Addition to Female School 
Church Avenue. Mr. John W. Bassett, Engineer, Court 
House, Downpatrick. . F 

GLASGOW.—March 24.—For Building Tenements. The 
City Engineer, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 

GREAT HORTON.— March 23.— For Building Fourteen 
Houses. Mr. Abraham Sharp, Architect, Albany Buildings, 
Market Street, Bradford. : 

HASTINGS.—March 24.—For Building Fire-engine Station, 
Cottage, &c. - Mr.- P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Hastings. 

HEREFORD.—-March 25.—For Concrete Paving of Large 
Vestibule of Shire Hall. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, County 
Surveyor. 

HOLYWELL —March 23.—For Erection of an Intermediate 
and Technical Dual School. Mr. S. K. Muspratt, 24 Grove 
Park, Liverpool. 

KENDAL.—March 20,—For Enlarging Old Hutton National 
Schools, Mr. John Stalker, Architect, 57 Highgate, Kendal. 

KENSINGTON.—March 26.—For Execution of Works and 
Supply of Materials for One Year. Mr. William Charles 
Leete, Town Hall, Kensington. 

KING Cross,— March 20.—For Building Two Semi- 
detached Houses. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Archi- 
tects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

LAMBETH.—March 25.—For Supply of Materials for One 
Year. Mr. J. P. Norrington, A.M.I.C.E., Vestry Hall, Ken- 
nington Green, S.E. 

LLANDUDNO —March 26.—For Public Conveniences, 
E. P. Stephenson, Surveyor, Church Walks, Llandudno. 

LLANHILLETH.—March 25.—For Building Board School. 
Messrs. Swash & Bain, Architects, 3 Friars’ Chambers, 
Newport, Mon. 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—March 23.—For the Widening 
of the Railway between Finchley Road and Wembley. Mr. J. 
Wolfe Barry, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 

MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH.—April 4.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. M. H. Medland, County Architect, 15 Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. 

NEWQUAY.— March 28.—For Building Police Station. 
Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

PADDINGTON.—March 24 — For Erection of a Weights and 
Measures Testing Office in Harrow Road. Mr. H. De la 
Hooke, L.C.C: Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

PORTH.—March 21.—For Building Vicarage. Mr. E. M. B. 
Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff, 

RAWMARSH.—March 23.—For Building Twenty Cottages 
(First Instalment of Fifty), Mr. G. A, Wilson, Architect, 
Hartshead Chambers, Sheffield. 

RAWTENSTALL.— March 21.—For Construction of Brick and 
Pipe Sewers. Mr. Henry A. Arthur, A.M.I.C.E., Municipal 
Buildings, Rawtenstall. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—March 23.—For Erection of Various 
Buildings for Sewerage Works. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, C.E., 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.— March 24.—For Erection of Stables. 
W. B. G. Bennett, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTH BENFLEET.—March 25.—For Erecting New School, 
Repairing Present One, and Supply of Furniture. Messrs, 
Nicholson & Corlette, 28 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—March 20.—For Building: Mill and 
Offices. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, 15 George 
Street, Halifax. 

TOOTING.—March 31.—For Alterations and Additions to 
College for the Housing of Aged and Infirm. Messrs, Widnell 
& Trollope, 13 Parliament Street, S.W. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Road Works, Rubislaw Den South, for the City of 
Aberdeen Land Association, Limited. Messrs. WALKER 


& DUNCAN, C.E., 3 Golden Square, Aberdeen. Quan- 
tities by Engineers. 
J. BAIN, Aberdeen (accepted) . ; " » £309 10 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ACTON. BERKHAMSBTED. 
For Forming, Sewering and Constructing ‘Bridgman Road, | For Proposed New Mill-room and Engine-house at the Lower 
Acton Green. Mr. EDWARD MONSON, F.R.I.B.A,, Archi- ‘Works, Berkhamsted, for Messrs. Wm, Cooper & Nephews. 
tect and Surveyor, Acton Vale, W. ‘Mr. CHARLES H. REW, Architect, High Street, Berkham- 
R. Ballard, Limited, Child’s Hill. : “£1 286 0 O sted. 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington. 5 e 1,186 0 0 Nash, Young & Horn, Great Berkhamsted . £1,453 10 0 
Killingback & Co., Camden Town . ° Pia | 184 roe) D. Osborn, Great Berkhamsted ae Peet ORES) 
D. Cronin, Chiswick. ‘ : : custst7 5.9510 S. C. Smith, Hemel Hempstead : ; 1,350 9 O 
Fry Bros., Greenwich 2 ; : : aa ehh ohms) G. H. Gibson, High Wycombe 5 : «2. 2368 “Orne 
S. Hudson, Streatham Hill . ; ; . 1,128 17° 0 J. Honour, Tring . , . 7. . + iy198;.40) 0 
G. Bell, Tottenham . A - ¥ P S;11S ior 0 R, JoNES & SONS, Great Berkhamsted (ac- 
Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith : : io TITLS 0.0 cepted) . : ‘ . ; h : . %I,181 14 0 
H. Morecroft, Acton Green. F d . 1,c96 0 9 BIRKENHEAD 
‘SY ieee Wood Greens i : , * T1075 0 © | For Vestibule and Shops at South Main Entrance to Market, 
J. Mears, Earl’s Court. 4 F ‘ . 1,048 0:0 ; 
“Free & Son, Maidenhead. 1045 0 0 for the Corporation. Mr. CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, 
: : R “) Hil; 
W. Nicholls, Wood.Green .. . «~~. Ss -979 0 0 A.M.1.C.E., Borough Surveyor. 
J. Ball, Chiswick. , } ; . 9230 0 J. MERRITT, Marion Street (accepted) ; «£219.10. 9 
BISHOP’S WALTHAM. . 

sae -. . ALWWICK. For New Infant School and Offices, for the Bishop’s Waltham 

For? Proposed Board Room, Union Offices, Committee and de ey Bee, Walth 

Waiting Rooms, Relief Station, &c., in Fenkle Street and Guivines Peet iped RM tp y 3: : a Sho 2 
‘ o Desh 35 Alnwick, for the Guardians, -G. APPS, Bishop’s Waltham (accepted ) 2 «670% 0%. 
Accepted Tenders. i NR AMTRe, 
T. Atkinson, Alnmouth, mason . 4 : £198 
‘A. ‘Archbold, Alnwick, ‘thee 3 ; ? ae 3 : For Renante Pollard Lane, Bramley, for the Corporation. 
Wilkin & Dickman, Alnwick, plumber sate de SO LLG. 10 S. Ross, Bramley (accepted) =. . « «£975 9 0 
G. Pickard, Alnwick, plasterer : 49 400 BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
A. Robertson & Son, els painter and For Alterations at North-west Corner of Cross Street and 
glazier. . : 32.12 6 Chapel Street, Bridlington Quay, for Captain R. Watson: 
J. Purdie, Alnwick, slater . ‘ » 22 17 0 Mr. SAMUEL DYER, Architect, Quay Road, Bridlington 
Quay. 
AUDENSHAW. T. Gray ‘ : A é : ; - £446 0 0 

Fot Painting and Decorating the Interior of the Offices, Je H. Hudson i. 6 pis +s eg ae 
Council Room and Caretaker’s House, for the Audenshaw We Store 8 es a al ae i Betas 
District Council. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Warrington Street, BPostill 0.9, em os, OO ee 
Ashton-under-Lyne. J. Remard . : : . . 1 BOS OLE 

J. Mellor, Hooley Hill. . 9 . 3... £48 10 | /H. SEVERS (accepled). . 384 17 9 
Tonge & King, Dukinfield . : 9 ‘ 33 Oo O| For Alterations to 3 Commercial Buildings, for Miss Nicholson. 
J. Hulme, Hooley Hill . : 2 ; ; o2 29 710KV0 Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Wellington Road, Brid- 
J. Catlow, Ashton-under-Lyne . 2 (2892 °O lington Quay. 

Greenhalgh & Shortland, Ashton- under- Lyne 692814010 F. Postill é : : ; : -£98 0 0 
A, WALKER, Audenshaw (accepted) . F J 126 %0°70 W. A. STORR (accepted ) 5 . - 94 10 0 
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SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 
ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


FREDERICK WALTON & GO., LTD., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BRIDLINGTON QUAY—continued. 


People’s Palace and Recreation Ground Company, Limited. 
Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Carlton House, Bridlington 


Quay. 
F. Postill, Bridlington Quay : : 
J. H. Hudson, Bridlington Quay ‘ 
W. Barnes, Bridlington Quay . . 
W. A. Storr, Bridlington Quay . 
H. Severs, Bridlington Quay 
Ts 


BRIGHTON. 


V. MARTINDALE, Bridlington Quay (accepted ) 


BWLCHGWYN. 


For Alterations to Rosendale House, for the Bridlington Quay | For New Schoolroom to adjoin the Bethesda (Bwlchgwyn) 
Wesleyan Chapel. 
Evans & Bartley, Minera . “1 : . £246 10 6 
W. Owen, Wrexham : : 195 5 oO 
ahi sk ADK. OO T. Williams, Wrexham 163 18 o 
ree 4390 O2t' Oo S. Moss : ; : ; : ; + 157 0-0 
/ ¥0200-% O40 GRIFFITHS & HARRISON, Wrexham (accepted). 149 0 © 
Mises ope ibs CANTERBURY. 
; 2 For Repairing of Corn Market, for the City Council. 
273 12°40 : 
H-Millers. 2 : ; . ; , .£108 8 o 
W. H. Small : : : pent O2 01.6 
_W. Cozens . ; ; 5 : ; : Pe OO LOM. O 
W. WILTSHIER (accepted) . ; ; Se Oa Gn O 


For Erecting Two New Spires, Forming Part of the Bristol 


Memorial Gateway at Brighton Cemetery, for the Brighton 


Burial Board. Messrs. LOADER & 
Old Steine, Brighton, 


Saunders 4 - i " 
Phillips ; : é : 
Peters . 4 f ° : 3 
Layley . 


B. & W. BENNETT (accepted ) : 


BRISTOL. 


For Extension of Messrs. W. D. & H. 
Messrs. F. W. WILLS & H. O. WILLS, joint Architects. 


A. J. Bevan (with Alterations) . : 


For Alterations and Additions to Berkeley House, White 
Mr. H. DARE BRYAN, Architect, 


Ladies Road, Bristol. 
HATHERLY & CaRR (accepted ) 


For New Salvation Army Buildings in Ashley Road, Bristol. 
Mr, ALEXANDER GORDON, Architect, 107 Queen Victoria 


Street, London, E.C. 

E. Love, Bristol : : 5 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol . 

W. Church, Bristol . * 

E. Walters, Bristol . ; 

G. H. Wilkins, Bristol . : : 
J. E. Davis, Bristol , : ; : 
R. Wilkins, Bristol : 4 
Love & Waite, Bristol . ; ; 
T. MORGAN, Wood Green, London . 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.Q., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Btlis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 53, 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPERAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES (& CO, °° %.CHANgERy LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
lans Copied, Enlarged, 


Reduced: Colowred. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHQGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIROHIN LANE, LONDON, E.., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sen 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE, 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


LONG, Architects, 54 


CHEADLE. 


For Street Works for the Cheadle Rural District Council. 


Mr. F. T. INskip, Architect, Brook House, Cheadle. 


£ 585 F 2 Adderley Green. 

i oe a Pa H. Moulton, Longton, Staffs : : : . £800 17 9 
a ees _F. BARKE, Stoke-on-Trent (accepted ) ‘ » 57617 0 
265 an G The Meir. 

Preston, Uttoxeter - : : 5 , « 495 15 Oo 
487. 42° 7 


O. Wills’s Factory. 


About £8,600 0 o 


F. BARKE (accepted) . ° ht She . : 


CROYDON. 


For Rebuilding the Swan and Sugar Loaf Inn at the Junction 
of the Brighton and the Selsden Roads, for Messrs. Page 
& Overton, Limited. Mr. A. Broap, A.R.I B.A., Architect, 


3 High Street, Croydon. Quantities by the Architect. 

W. H. Lascelles & Co. , : : sf, 3307 2 OeLO 

Joe OO Mid-Kent Building Co. . ; 0 31148" On 
James Smith & Sons : : 4 He ied hfe hts 

J. Horrocks : ; : : : Ras Hoyke) {fo (6) 

Hanscomb & Smith . : . : : 2,990 Ono 

-45;93b 0.0 J. & C. Bowyer. 2,998 0 oO 
52035 Kor O 'W. Akers & Co. : : : ; " . 2,989 0 0 
o* 5,403, (0.0 W. H. Lorden & Son : ; é ; nm, 2,007 Ono 
»+ 5,330 0.0 E. P. Bulled & Co. ‘ ; 3 200K" 0.90 
- 5,180 0 o W. Smith & Son : : : : 2 89Q64h0 <o 
4,999 0 Oo .D. W. Barker E : ; : : =) 2,095,» 10 
4,790 0 oO E. J. Saunders . : i : : - 2,850 ‘0. O 
4,599 90 0 S. Page : : , : . 2,850 0 0 
3,979 12. 0 A BULLOCK (accepted) . 5 . 2,850 0 oO 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED |poomDRA WING OFF 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, 
PHOTO “OPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No, 3185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London." 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equal to Lithography, and much cheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff: 
Quantities’? Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. ach; six 


¢ for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.O. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, |: 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTs. 


| Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 


POORE’S Traeing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up ‘ta 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kindg), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & €O., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLIGATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 
HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


ELLAMS, [2 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 


THREE OF THE BEST 


The Save-Time Envelope 
for Penny Post, Patent. 
The Dagonet Envelope 
Half Penny Post, Patent. 
The Typewriter Envelope, 
for use on all Typewriters. 
BEECHINGS LTD., 174 ing 
the Strand, 

& Quotations for any form of 
Printing and Stationery 

by return of post. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 
return of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. 

PLANS BEST STYLE. 


sy 


S 
SAVE TIME ENVELOPE 
Patent 10828". 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


(ate J. TILL), ; 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” : 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SE ———————— Eee nnn 


HALIFAX, 


For Erection of a Weaving Shed, Fireproof Dule-rooms, 
Additional Storey to Shed, Warehouse and Other Altera- 


tions at West Vale Mills. Messrs. 


Cuas. F. L. Hors- 


ILELEY. 


For Construction of Pipe Sewer, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. A. PALLISER, Surv Bey 


O. Lister, I1kl ; 5 _ £103 O90 
Wi FALL & Son, Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. |, p a TEhaunene Hors forth’. : . é ao 0 Oo 
Accepted Tenders. G. Eyre, Sheffield 51 0S eee 
Crawshaw Bros, Ripponden, mason £UA75 o oO W. Brigg, Bradford. . 6919 6 
T. Tattersall, Elland, ironwork ; 992 7 6 W. BARRAND, Bradford (accepted) 60 0 0 
L. Whittaker, Norland, joiner . 810 0 O W. Plows Ilkley . 55.12) 0 
Wadsworth & Sons, Greetland, plasterer . 26250'5.0 ; 
J. Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, plumber 236 0 O KINGLAESIE. 
Greenwood & Sons, Halifax, concrete 146 10 O}| For New Public Hall and Caretakers House, for Messrs. 
Donald & Sime, Glasgow, ventilating 46 14 0 Mitchell, Redwells. Mr. ROBERT LITTLE, Architect, 
Robinson & Sons, West Vale, painting 46 10 oO Kirkcaldy. 
HASLINGDEN. Accepted Tenders 
For Painting and Limewashing the Wards and Apartments of W. Page & Sons, Kinglassie, mason. 
the Workhouse, Higher Pikelaw, Rawtenstall, for the J Munro, Kirkcaldy, joiner. 
Guardians of Haslingden Union. W. Binning & Sons, Lochgelly, plumber. 
Taylor & Sons, Newchurch-in-Rossendale . . £268 0 Oo G. Black, Lochgelly, slater. 
Whitehead & Binns, Crawshawbooth . : Zon G 0 . W. Ure, Dunfermline, plasterer. 
G. S. Pyle, Haslingden : 2105736 Barnet & Morton, Kirkcaldy, heating. 
J. E. Hoyle, Haslingden (accepted) . 214 ORO Total, £3,080 55. 2d. 


HASTINGS. 


For the Supply and Construction of New Pipe Sewer, Man- 
shafts, &¢., in various Roads in the District of Halton, 
Hastings; Lengths about 4,630 Feet of 9-inch Pipe Sewers, 
and 350 Feet of 12-inch and 30-inch Shafts, for the Cor- 

Mr. P. H. PALMER, Borough Engineer, Town 


poration. 
Hall, Hastings 
W. PIPER, Hastings (accepted) 


HEMSWORTH. 


For Supplying and Laying of about 473 Lineal Yards of 
Earthenware Pipe Sewer, 9 Inches in Diameter, together 
with all Manholes and Lampholes, and other Works con- 
nected therewith, at Shafton, near Barnsley, for the 


Hemsworth Rural District Council. 


Mr. John Walsh. 
Littleborough. 


LITTLEBOROOGH. 
For Erection of Five Houses at Stubley, Littleborough, for 


Mr. F. H. SHUTTLEWORTH, Architect, 


Accepted Tenders. 


. Preston & Doyland, Littleborough, mason. 


he Si Ber PAS Rah « 


J England, Littleborough, joiner. 


T. Blacka, Todmorden, slater and plasterer. 


J. Mills, Littleborough, plumber 
J. Allitson, Littleborough, painter. 


LITTLE WALTHAYW. 


For Erection of Small Farmhouse and Building at Belstead’s 
Farm, Little Waltham. Mr. CHARLES PERTWEE, Archi- 


R. A. METHLEY, Shafton (accepted ) . £152 0.0 tect, Chelmsford. 
ILFORD. E. West, Chelmsford . ; . Be a gt a A) 
For Erection of a Mortuary in Cemetery, Ilford, for the Ilford 1 be Kennell, Writtle. : . 693.750 
Urban District Council. Gol. Elgie, Broomfield, Chelmsford . ; 7 S02 OF CO 
T. E. Mitchell, Hampstead Road ; -£535 0 0 H. Potter, Chelmsford ; : Ser Ot O 
W. Wood, Forest Gate ‘ . 488 0 0 A. Woodward, Stock, Ingatestone 540°0 0 
A. Miles, Ilford. 485 10 O G. Holland, Great Leighs : 473 0 0 
F. WILLMOTT, Ilford (accepted) . 480 0 O C. CLARE, Oseney Green, Writtle (accepted) 563 Io oO 
68 oD THE LIMMER 
SPHINK ela CEMENT. y WAYG 
et bin, 112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
Seven deve. winetions. a soln meTAR| LIMITED. 
fees than io yer cent. residue. ime 
\) Saedid’ana Horotord Water MY DRAUEIC He ki . metephoney 
a aaee 
b crteiivole & Biscot Paving. LIMMER, LONDON.” 862. 


** ECLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Testing Sand, 280 
Ibs. per Spee inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making Joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &o. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & “CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lias Lowe, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&a, Bailway and water communicatio 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Bole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
ums mm BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 


PROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared | 


in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica-| 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


Wine Iti UATE 
WORE ERS A A 4 i L EF ALADASTER, 
J &o. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
| B. WARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 


Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


Electric and Hand-Power 
LIFTS. 
GAS ENGINES, 
SHAFTING 
CRANES, 
&e. 


ce sis “GREAT DOVER STREET. 


LONDON, 8S.E. 


Re '| Also Birmingham, Liverpool, 


Manchester, &c. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


WITH. PRICES. 


OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
binge Saab bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Caurch 
Hassocks, Lamps, Cassocks, Surplices, Memorial 
Brasses, 


nop. 


peeps 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Oraga Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Durivalled fer Quality, Colour'and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
InternstenS Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

'" Model Dwelling, " New. 
castle Exhibition, 1887, _ 


en Sy 
— wi) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
Y OEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE co. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 


re 
7) CCLESLASTICAL Embroidery, Vestments, 
Altar Linen, Frontals, Banners, Tapestry, 
Plate, Art Metal Work, Carpets, 


ag 


Gothic Oak Work, &c. 
Illustrations and Designs on application. 


PRATT & SONS 


24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, Londons 


—_——_—$$_——————— 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 


ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
‘PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND. LONDON. 


f 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LLANGOLLEN. LONDO N—continued. 

For Erection of a Villa Residence on Aphey Road, Llangollen. | For Erection of Four-Floor Granary and Stabling at Graham 
J. Gethin, Shrewsbury... : £1,670 o oO Street, N , for Messrs. Carter, Paterson & Co, Limited. 
J.Q Jones, Gein i>+ | : Aha ] . 1,650 0 © Messrs W Eve & SON, Architects, 10 Union Court, E.G; 
W. Watkin, Llangollen. 5 : ; 25 O50."'S Killby & Gayford, : s : . t£5:97bes O26 
T. A Jones, Llangollen . Feet dy 51D ...0.- © Chessum&/ Sons 1) asa een Ni 1,030.0. O 
R, O. JONES, Ruabon (accepted ) 4 ; fe LO7T O160 Chas Cox. : i ) , ; ; Fae 5,830) O70 
Architect’s estimate . . ft 4 ete han dO03 155 O Mowlem & Co. . ; H , : ‘ Sa5.556 70°00 

LONDON. Godfrey & Son. , ; F : : ay 5.7740, 0 

for Erection of Eighteen Houses in Sou'h Street, Ponder’s Harris & Wardrop . : ‘ - 5,693 9 0 

End, N, for Mr. W. Langman. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM (accepted): moh, 07305 015.0 
__ Architect, 3 Crooked eee EEG For Erection of Nine Shops in High Road, Ponder’s End, N., 
L. & W. H. Patman. , : : £9,683..0 0 for Mr. W. Langinan. Mr. FRED A. ASHTON, Architect, 
W. Watson ; : ; ; : ; $590.09970:* 0 3 Crooked Lane, E.C. 
Hearle & Farrow . é : : : Melo Aji On: © W. Watson : : ; ; ; , £5,450. 0,0 
Cooper & Jerram. .. . § 4 . Bsr 5,205,500 J. Bentley . : : : : ‘ "| : 5,335 0.0 
€. Chapman . C A é F é 1 420-000 L & W. H, Patman. é y A é e532 00700 
C. Simmons. we NG rs ; 3 é pk? 5Our Gio Hearle & Farrow .; ‘ : ' C o8S,209 0". O 
G. Baxter . : ; ; 7 : : 940, 5ee5 oO J. Baxter. . ; : F : : 5 daz 500080: 10 
G. Bentley : ; f é ; ; 5,946 0 oO Cooper & Jerram ; A : p TE 45595260-. 0 
For Erection and Completion of Six Houses on Seale Hill. C.Chapman . . , : . : - 4,473 9 0 
Mr. WILLIAM G. INGRAM, M.S.A, Architect and Surveyor, C.Simmons . . . : : : » 4,400 0.0 
44 Theobald’s Road, Bedford Row, W.C. Quantities by é 
Mr. F. G, W. Buss, 1OWESTOFT. 
SE TPHEP ae : : : j 3 : ce si For Construction oF Eleven Groynes to Protect the Foreshore 
Naxorell-Bros. .. : ; ; : . 4,089 0 0 North of the Ness Point, the Groynes to be Constructed 
Courtney & Fairbairn. - i ‘ ME OIO Ox 0 with Tee Steel Piles, with 5-inch Planks bolted to same ; 
J. H. Jarvis ; : ; ; ; : 3,993 Bales the average Length of each Groyne to be about 160 feet, 
Whitehead &.Co. : ; : c ; 3,890 Shiho with Twenty. one Steel Piles to each, for the Lowestoft 
S ‘Heath -, : ; : ba a Ske ; 3,772 aS Town Council. Mr. Gro. H. Hamey, Borough Engineer. 
Peternaer ; ; ; ; bic soo W. Oliver, Edinburgh =, 5 5 : . £2,380 0 Oo 
G. Lawson, Glasgow : ee 3 - 2,000 0° Oo 
For Pulling-down, Rebuilding and Fitting-up the Two Brewers || G, Double, Ipswich . d : ; ; EAGT av O 
Public-house, High Road, Ponder’s End, N. for Mr W. J. W. Brooke, omactont j : : ; . 1,637.0. 0 
Langman. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON; Architect, 3 Crooked Barry & Higham, Westmiaster ; . 1,592 0 0 
Lane, E.C. Ny mae Pedrette & Co., London . . 1,580 0 Oo 
pees tetra... ithe Peer ieee MURDOCK & CAMERON, Glasgow (accepted) . 1,440 0 0 
ae Shurmur . : é mp 4ass 72 1,055 5,035 

~W. Watson . A - 4,450 1,040 5,490 
W.J. Maddison . : 3 oes 904 2466 MACCLESFIELD. | 
Hearle & Farrow . ’ « > 4,298 1,047 5,345 | For Erection of New School Buildings belonging to Trinity 
J. Bentley : : « 4,220 845 5,065 Wesleyan Chapel. Mr. W. G. Hunt, Architect. 

C, SiMMONS (accepted ) Sehas ss 133,800 889 4,698 J. CLAYTON (accepted) . $ : ; = 1, LOOW OO 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
For Exterior Painting and Interior Cleaning, York Road 


Finsbury. 
G. Foxley . 
G. S. S. Williams & Son 
C. Dearing & Son 
N. Lidstone . 
Stevens Bros. 
F. Britton 


Marchant & Hirst ; : : 
F. T. Chinchen . . : ‘ 
W. Chappel . ; = 


4, RILEY: (accepted ) 


For Interior Cleaning, Beresford Street, East Lambeth. 


D. Charteris. 

W. V. Goad. 

W. & H. Castle 

Johnson & Co. 

H. Line 

H. Mallett 

H. J. Williams . 

Rice & Son. 

H. Leney 

Botee Nightingale 

W. Banks ; . ; 
G, BRITTAIN (accepted ) : : 


MAIDSTONE. 


For Main Road Repairs for 1896-97, for the Kent County 
Mr. F. W. RucCK, County Surveyor. 


Council. 


Section I ae tae ki 
T. Wood, Swanley 
Tuff & Miskin, Rochester : ; 
S. W. Gibson, "Eynsford : ° 
W. Dierden, Greenhithe 
KENT ROAD Co., Gravesend (accepted ) 


Section 2,--Dartford—i4m. 
T. Wood . i i ; 5 
W. Dierden : 3 : é 
Tuff & Miskin . s Sens 3 
S. W. Gibsen . 


KENT ROAD Co. (accepted ) 


Section 


MAIDSTONE— continued. 


3. ae see REA If. 20P. 


T. Wood . ‘ ; £25 661 4 & 
- £698 {1.5 Peill & Sons, Bromley : ; peti 17,0 
. 676 0 oO Tuff & Miskin . A . z - 2,557 317. © 
: ee OOS Mae KENT RoaD Co. accepted ) . 2,482 13 4 
5 a Section 4.—Bromley—tom. 3% os 
ot OU Tuff & Miskin . A 1,87 7esGe S 
560.30 E. B. Chittenden, West Malling + ly7 8a ates 
of es" 542 OO NS event Road Co, arias . 1781 10 0 
; BM AM Bo T. Wood . . 1,780 0 0 
ASG ye ° 0)  PEILL & Sons Canepa 1,766 2 6 
ut eeaae Section 6.—Rochester—i1om. of 2p 
Kent Road Co.. 1,769 14 3 
£342 Oo °o E, B. Chittenden 5 , : Se 2,738 TOS: 
. 269 © O| Bensted & Lake, Teynham rte UPS eke it 
24413 8) Turr & MISKIN (accepted) 1,696 0 © 
: a ; 4 Section 8 —Hoo—t1 1. shop dB 
; ie Dae. Bensted & Lake . 1,429, 5 0 
(ertie Bo Kent Road Co... -:. ; ; : ; 1,423 3 9 
18s FOO TurFF & MISKIN (accepted ) F : 21900" Fn? 
» ) FOLIO DO Section 12.—Sevenoaks—12m. 3 J. 24 
-¥ 160°>0% 0 Peill & Sons, ‘ 5 ; 1,126 0 6 
158 16 8 Kent Road Co.. , : ; : - 1,113 15 4 
. 129:0 0]. Tuff & Miskin. ° . 1,102 16 9 
E. B. Chittenden 1j1c0 7 10 
P. Bagwell, Sevenoaks 1,093, 4 6 
A SV ORD. (accepted ) . ‘ «1,085 77 26 
Section 13.—Sevenoaks—13m. Vf, op. a 
Peill & Sons : A : : : 1,641 5,0 
of. 12f. Kent: Road Co... 00 40. 
. £2) 515 13 3 | Taff & Miskin...) 4. s)he 
2,503 5 Oo E. B Chittenden ; : - 1,505 16 & 
2,469 11 3/  T. Wood’. ; : 1,463 15 oO 
2,437 10 0 P, BAGWELL (accepted ) 1,408 10 4 
S SPL ALS Section 15,—Tonirifgr—12, af 6p : 
77. Op. J. Ellis & Co. 1,857 18 4 
: 2,020 5 KO, E. B. Chittenden : . : 1,769 710 
SSL yO 4a Tuff & Miskin . ¢ : Roe rpc) we ©, 
2,520 Vida Kent Road Co. . : . ea i ce eee 
2,500 1-8 W. & G. Arnold : . Tie 16h 
2,445 3 4 P. BAGWELL (accepted ) 1,687 14 2 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and H'TX BID CO 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccad 


MPLiLE TE In any Loeality, vide’ 
illy ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


RITCHIE 


& CO., 
ENGINEERS. 


ART METAL 
WYorkers. 


LUX-GALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


LUX-CALOR ‘WORKS, 


83 COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
Near _Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


= 


THE GRIP ”’ 
DRAWING PIN, 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


The extraordinary 
\holding power of this 
Pin enables it to be 
jused effectively on the 
jedges of the paper 
without making any 
jholes therein. 

It is perfectly flat in 
its work, and requires 
no penknife or other 
lever to withdraw it. 

To insert it place 
jyour thumb, on the 
top and revolve Pin 
towards you. 

To withdraw it 
simply reverse the 
action of thethumb or, 
use top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 


To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 
Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER, 
DARTMOUTH STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


ROYAL 
LETTERS PATERT. 


BY HEB 
MAJHSTY'S 


Established Al D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold ip 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommen 
{t for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 

AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers 08 
the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash es, of whi 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they'can 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundre ‘Years, and the 
Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 
manufacture of these goods. 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to anything yet offered. 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
Merchants Factors and Wholesale Houses in town: and 
country 

N.B.—Please note that all our goods, as advertised pbove. 
ie lalate ee either nside or outside with our Trade M 

e Anchor.' 


THE Campsent Te Co, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ORNAN 


ENJAL TILES For} 


ALLS 


&/ FLOORS. 
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SUPPLEMENT ______ 
MAIDSTONE— continued. 


MAIDSTONE continued. 


Section 16 —Tonbridge—i2m. 6f. 12p. Section 30.—Hollingbourne—i5m. 2f. 2cp. 
Kent Road Co. . : : q , ~71535.7 4 E. B. Chittenden. : ‘ 3 : . £1,239 16 8 
J. Ellis & Co. ‘ J ‘ Z 4 Pn teS9Z eS. 4 Kent Road Co. . i “ c : cpa fo MRT B ON) 
Tuff & Miskin . Saas ‘ ‘ Sst ie erues De Tuff & Miskin . 3 : . : : eee t45 5 O50 
W. & G. ARNOLD (accefied ) Emeric 1460.1 Dy 8 Hollingbourne Rural District Council. esl OSOuth=. O 
Section 17.—Tonbridge—18m. 6f. 16f. J. ELiis & Co. (accepted ) ema aie wh ect 4D 57.0 
J. Waghorn, Paddock Wood ; : Decor Bh he tee Co aa | Section 32.—Faversham—gm. 5f. 31p. 
f BMis& Co... a  a2t2 8 6 |. Faversham Rural Distiick Council cae an 94) 05432719). 4 
fKent Road Co. . ; : : : Soon carey 76 coy. eR” a) Kent Road Co ; : i , . 1,398 I5 o 
Too Miskin 2) ee ee | TOOTS Oh Cha a oa ute 1372 14. 2 
; pman . : 6 : : 5 wy 11,3 
W. & G. ARNOLD (accepted ) . . . « 2,030 8 8 Bensted & Lake , A M ; hee t.520,5. Go O 
2, Section 19.—Malling—t13m. Of. 342. Turr & MISKIN (accepted). : : MeeySlOrl 4... 2 
ey aad: Co : 5 : : : ; Suge : ; Section 33.—Faversham—i1m. 6f. of. 
Tuff & Miskin ‘ ‘ . : : : 2180 Nae ight iia et District Council . . : BY 5 oO 
, ‘ j ’ : i . Elis Ow. oy ‘ : ‘ , ‘ “be oe) 
E. B. PEO TERDEN (accepted ) . “ } e231 ZOx Ou 2 oe oad Con: : ; : 5 | 1,764 15 0 
Section 20.—Malling—i14m. 4f. 19p. Tuff & Miskin . ! k 4 i : Sy 172412 ..6 
Kent Road Co.. Be ate Nir eee weal Oa ah LDL 1O H. CHAPMAN (accepted) . . +» + + 1,632 5 0 
‘J. Ellis & Co. . ‘ : : : : spa SlOKT3w 4 
W. & G. Arnold . ; : ‘ > v> I SOGWES . 0 Romney Marsh Level—3m. 2f. op. 
Tuff & Miskin . : ; ; : : Ser Soop S 04 LORDS OF ROMNEY MARSH LEVEL (acceféed ) 350 0 O 
I. B. CHITTENDEN (accepted). . «. « 1,786 5 0 Total of accepted Tenders... + + 47,300 15 1 
County Surveyor’s estimate. : ; . 46,300 19 7 


Section 24—Maidstone—itom. 2f. 20p. 
. . For (A) Supplying Fire-extinguishing Appliances, and (B) 


J. Ellis & Co. : ; é : 1,389 15 0 
Maidstone Rural District Council . : . 1,300 16 0 Carrying Out certain Work at the Union. 
Tuff & Miskin.  . ... 1,300 15 5 A. B 
{KENT ROAD Co. (accepted ) é . 1,257 5 0 Batchelor : ‘ : p Ere her Geek OS tee 0 
Section 25.—Cranbrook—i5m. 3f. 20p. Gardner & Co. |. ara. . 6419 0 53 19 oO 
J. Ellis & Co. : ; ‘ ; 5 + 4,697, 16- -8 Cc. Munn 3 ‘ : ; . 59 10 Oo 50 0 0 
Kent Road Co. . } : : é : 1,61f 15 Io J. CRUNDWELL (accepted) . 55 0.0 50 0 a 
Turr & MISKIN (accepted) . y : w= 1;523 45) 9 
Section 26.—Cranbrook—iom. 4f. op... MALLING: : 
f.Ellis & Co. . : j : ; : . 1,184 © o| For Furnishing the New Infectious Diseases Hospital at East 
Tuff & Miskin . : 4 ; , ; ea tso 2 6 Malling, for the Malling Rural District Council. 
Kent Road Co... : ; : ; ; fT COO)" O Apps Bros., West Malling, Furniture, 152/. 19s. 6d., and 
W. LAMBERT, Horsmonden (accepted) . . 986 2 6 Ironmongery, 784 75. 10d. (acceptet’). 


P Section 27.—Cranbrook—tiim. 6f. 2cp. 
Weieaate CO. 4.) eu oes 4 MICKLEBY. 


it Se Ba ey eT 
Tuff & Miskin. F Fi 3 : r Li8t : o | For Executing the Works of Mickleby Water Supply, for the 
Kent Road Co. . ; : . ‘ 7 “61, 1Q20107, 0 Whitby Rural District Council. 
W. LAMBERT (accepted) . 2 : : a1 ,0702 1015, O BROWN & SONS, Whitby (accepted) . : e228 1010 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. Lv. 


TELEGRAMS, : ; LONDON DEPOTS— 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” fii ® = Lo “g . s G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” Head 0 Ces ; wr L. & S.W.R., NINE Eums, S.W. 
INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. Gh ate QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. R go cst BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. R\\y ‘c & Seni” COMBE DOWN. 
3 CORNGRIT. _g0 Ou eee "STOKE GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. ant gu” obtained onlyof | WESTWOOD GROUND. |_ Registered 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK. 


==, OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/104 per yard super, 


____ PARQUET FLOORINGS 


ex One inch and }-inch thick, Sa Sra oS 
oe Jb yO Koyo Immense Stock always ready for Laying. jj | ‘ 
ON ===——9ARTISTIC |= || JOINERY. 


SSS, SSS = ; | | —————— TURPIN’S 
A r PATENT 


TLaeU SS ; Concrete, Stone, . 
AY os RAN Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick. MARBLE MOSAIC ' and Deal Floors N 
YT sh FG, ses sitar PAVEMENTS §=— §_Seetron of wood block floors 
*iinch Parquet. Executed in all Ci LEMS. zd; eo 
: 7 < a oo Ae 


LIL ¥: Wood Backing. Styles. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NANTWICG. NORTHALLERTON. 

For Laying Cast-iron Water-mains, with Sluices, Valves, |-For Works required in Strengthening, &c., the Balder Bridge, 
Hydrants, fittings, &c, for the Public Water Supply of near Barnard Castle, and Sinnington Bridge, near Picker- 
Wettenhall, and also for Extensions in Haslington and ing. Mr. WALKER STEAD, County Surveyor,. North- 
Warmingham, for the Nantwich Rural District Council. allerton. 

Mr, J. A. DAVENPORT, Engineer, 152 Hospital: Street, Balder Bridge. 

Nantwich, Parker & Sharp,. York : - ; ‘ £787 17, 10 
Wettenhall Waterworks. B. Hepworth, pee Castle. , “ 521 4 7 
I. Hetherington, Darlington ; = - - $15 5 © 
Tabor & Hinchcliff, eases : ; ‘ £462 16 6 CG. R. Wade eae : ; : ; : a eS 
W. Lawtin, Congleton: < gare 432 ; 7 G. Seett,;Barhard Gastle .. ... . +) |. aya oe 
H. Nevitt, Stafford aN kT RA a eee ae R. Wilson, Barnard Castle. . . . . 4600 3 7 
Newall &'Evans, Sandbach. . =». 295 15 0 P. O. Hetherington, Darlington* » a eee ap Sere ee 

Sbvnen Seats il, Cre . ; : ; ; os z 5 i Sinnington Bridge. 

PORTA TOP eens eee PatkerseiGharp so... a aR 
J. Dopp, Winsford, Cheshire (accepted ) ; 235°10-'0 Ags aie! ate } : : ; ; ia 15 -0 
COCHRANE & CO., Woodside Ironworks, near Dudley, Pipes, Cp wane ; ; ; ‘ ; | 340 6 © 

&c., per schedule of prices (ac epted). W. Blackburn, VYork* . 294.17 3 
BLAKEBOROUGH.& SONS, Brighouse, Hydrants, Valves.and * Pesunimenden me Acceptance. 
Fittings, &c., per schedule of prices (accepted. 
PORTMADOC. 
NEWTON ABBOT. For Building Intermediate and Technical School at Portmadec, 


Carnarvonshire. Mr. W. H. DAaSHWOOD CAPLE, Archi- 


For Building Block of Infirmary Buildings at the Workhouse. tect, 1 St John’s Square, Cardiff. 


Mr. SAMUEL SEGAR, Architect, Union Street, Newton D. M. Williams, Criccieth ‘ . ' » £3200 Gio 
Abbot. R. Williams, Criccieth . EOE ¢ 3,152 -d.'S 
H. A. McKellar, Torquay : . £9,653 ps D. M. Roberts, Pen: refelin : ‘ : . sO Dao 
R. Yeo, Torquay str piees 8,950 0 0 R genes; Lianwnda . 0.02. Sa Se 2,992 0 © 
L. Bearne, Newton Abbot : ; , . 8498-0 oO E. Jones, Dolydd_. 7 ak : ., 2,942: 0.0 
Parker Bros., Newton Abbot . > ‘ «2585350... O40 R. Humphreys, Potatoes . 2078s O 
Horton & Co., Taunton . 8317 0 0| wW.Jones & BE. HUMPHREYS (accepted) . 2,676 0 © 
Ken. STACEY, Newton Abbot ian ae .°-73885' 0 9 
W. J Chinchen, Bournemouth* . 1,100 0 O PRESTON. 
* The figures of this Tender are according to information For Additions to St. Mark’s Schools, Wellfield Road, Preston, 
supplied. Messrs. PARK & SON, Architects, 18 Winckley atanet 
NORTON. Preston. Ces by Architects. 

For Farmhouse and Premises at Norton, in the County of J. Walmsley. : : - £2,493 0 0 
Norfolk, for Mr. N. H. Bacon, Raveningham Hall. Mr. J. Cartmelt . . . . . . » 2,027 8 Oo 
ARTHUR PELLS, F.S.I , Architect and Surveyor, Beccles. M. Shorrock . . . . . . 2 (2HO2e See 

House. ge. Premises. Ate Swarbrick ° . . ° . ° . 1,987 3.0 

E. W. Hindes, Beccles. .£800 0 0 £1,316 0 oO W. Whiteside . i : 4 ; , . 1,950 0 © 
L. Elden, Loddon . Ss Ard Coe oy 1,250 17 5 jal. ‘ : ‘ * 4 21, O2G ez 
J. Youngs & Son, Norwich we DSF 2.000 1,169 9 -0 THN, Livesey . y E . _ 1885 awe 
T, HIPPERSON & SONS, Barham, J. CHRISTIAN (accepted) . J wee od 5 Se 
near Wymondham (accepled ) 661 0 Oo 1,145 0 0 rT. & R Colley . : ; A : ; . 1,862 10" 0 


570 of Work, Architectural Carving and THE INVICT A 
WEY) /olnery for Ecclesiastical Pur- | 
gigesooses, Domestic and Public 

40Buildings, Lighting Appliances,| — PATENT BRICK 


\ MDM AM AMA AEM, Ma olf A AMM AM AAR 
} Estimates given to Architects’ own designs, MA i] J FACTU My : NG C0, 5 


rare “2 @ @ ® @«@ e | Work can be inspected during execution. 


CTTTRoaa Cama nm CT am | LIMITED. 
Showrcoms:—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great ny Street, LONDON, W.C.; 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOO i. aES ee 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester obese Birmingham. Superior Semi-dry Press Bricks, | 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY CO., DELIVERABLE IN LONDON BY 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 


London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. CANAL AND RIVER. 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 


IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. WOR aes 
Church, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. School Seats and 
Desks. Chimneypieces. Horticultural] Buildings, &c. WEST END BRIDGE, 
MOULDINGS, ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. HAYES. MIDDLESEX. 
STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


@ay Joinery and Fittunys bsve teen manvtactured at these Works (whbicb are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the wost impor ant buildiz gs in this Country and Abroad. 


a eed a 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 


L. Vv. RILE Y & CO., LONDON OFFICE— 


SHIRLEY HOUSE, 10 nH OG RaAIE ae ae E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 91. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


Artistic Metal Workers for Electric Fittings for House Decoration. Compl 
Installations. Ovfices, Shops, and Warehouses fitted. cng EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


ay Wiles: 


i 
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SUPPLEMENT 

———— =e 

ROSS. SALTHRHEBBLE. 
For Building Residence on Royal Cross Estate, Ross. Mr. | For Erection of Store Sheds at Farrar Mills, Salterhebble. 
ARTHUR H. PEARSON, Architect, Warrendale, Ross. Messrs. JACKSON & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, 
Hatherly & Carr, Bristol : . : ; a2045 0. OF Halifax. 
Kear & Sons, Coleford : : : : » 944 15 ©} Accepted Tenders, 
T. W. Ryall, Ross . . . . OSG OL. O T. Pickles, Luddendenfoot, mason and bricklayer. 
W.C. Taylor,Monmouth . : : , oR ones Wire E Love, Halifax, joiner. 
Kemp & Sons, Ross . : : : : ISCO. .0) 0 Rushworth & Firth, Halifax, slater and concreter. 
W. E. Lewis, Ross* . Tee 2OnLOmrO T. Tattersall & Sons, Elland, ironfounder. 
; Accepted subject to certain modifications. J. H. Bolton, Halifax, plumber. 
Total, £573- 
SALISBURY. 
For fees Nine Cottages and Bakehouse, &c, in Guilder 
ane, Salisbury, for the Trustees of the Salisbur 
Municipal Charities. Messrs. JOHN HARDING & aut Sigler oso 
Architecis, 51 Canal, Salisbury. For Construction of Main Sewers, with all Manholes, &c., in 
S. G. Grant, Salisbury. ’ : ' E4276. 12 0. Connection therewith, for the Slaithwaite Urban District 
Webb & Co, Salisbury " é f : e675 10. -O Council. Messrs AbBFy & HANSOM, Engineers, 20 
H. J Kite, Salisbury 5 : : : ee 2,032.-17.7 0 Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 
Vincent & Folland, Salisbury . : : a ERE SON Moe Ke) Garforth Bros., Mirfield . ; : ; - 41,599 11 6 
Wort & Way, Salisbury . , ; 3 = 2.570, 0: yO T. Cooper, Droylsden . ; Pat By de Peake 
E. Witt, Salisbury. : : : NAc ey Mel) B. Graham & Son, Huddersfield. ; > BIS§ 27220 76 
KE. Hale, Salisbury . a ; 2.500". 0 _O J. Balmforth, Elland ’ : : 207, 51874 ZO 
W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth . j : 5 Pye Tey Co) B. Whiteley, Golcar . : , : : 7 42 50 7en.0 
F. Beale, Andover . : i e540. 0.0 B. Brooke, Huddersfield . ° : : Peel Alan 2a 2 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . eee? S47. Os 0 Etheridge & Clark, Manchester oo PLT, 3U9RL ga O 
E. Day, Salisbury : ; : : ee AO nT 3) A A. Graham & Sons, Huddersfield. : 2 a lt200m Of O 
J. Bailey, Downton : : : 2 : m2.ds0 “Or. O D. H. Porter, Mansion House Chambers wl 269m OmO: 
H. G Wilkins, Bristol . : e470" O10 G G, Rayner, Liverpool . : ; : . 1,208’ 70.1.0 
’ H. HoskIncs, Hungerford (accepted) é gunz ACO .0. FO J. E. Kaye, Huddersfield . 25,2065 On 0 
For Alterations and Additions to St. Edmund’s Schools, een. Ree ueaacal (accepted) Spi Fagen 3 5 
Salisbury. Messrs. JOHN HARDING & SON, Architects, qd pelakcusate etc Ls 3 we gy 8 1S 
51 Canal, Salisbury. 
F.. Beale, Andover . ‘ donde: : £1,325 oO 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . ; : 125 a OunO SLEAFORD. 
H. J. Kite, Salisbury ; ; ; : . 1,245 16 2] For Making New Roads and Sewers on the Hindover Estate, 
Wort & Way, Salisbury . ; ; ; et. 207. 10.70 Sleaford, Sussex, for Mr. W. Lambe. Mr. W. COOPER, 
J. Bailey, Downton . : ‘ : : eek, 105) GO Surveyor, Hastings : 

. Webb & Co., Salisbury . é . : ea T5590. 50.'0 P. Jenkins, St Leonards . : : efi, eat 5 Oo 
E. Hale, Salisbury : ; : cet toOmO, 0 E Gutsell, St. Leonards . ; ; ‘ .. Sof °7*-0 
W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth . ; : mee Tet CONC O G. Bell, London : 1 : : 4 695-07 0 

« Vincent & Folland, Salisbury . : ; meet. £330 00 J Piper, Hastings . 3 s if oe caaeaeO FZ OO 
S. G Grant, Salisbury ; . i 8583050" -O W. H. SAUNDERS & CO, Bournemouth 
af HoskInGs, Hungerford (accepted) ‘ .*- 1,100 -@. oO (accepted ) : ; ; : A ; 650s 4s 


Tihe * PH A=TONnN”? LAMYeP 


CANNOT BE BQUALIED 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in Stock of ordinary reo ita ge, from 5& to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 
of English Manufacture. 
LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADH. PRICES AND EHsTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & GO. 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


000 BLOCK Fh 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA PARK, LONDON, N.E. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891~-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. BB. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICH LIST AND BSTIMATES ON Ba BA A eS at 
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SOUTHEND- ON-SEA. s8T, ALBANS—continued. 
For Laying Pipe Sewer in Sutton Road, for the Corporation Estimate B. 


Mr. HAROLD HARLOCK, Borough Surveyor. Kerry & Son ; : : Zale 
T. G Dunmore, Crouch End . : . £6,294 © “O S. Page . : : : : : ; ; ll7, Oo 
G. Bell, Tottenham . : 2,498 O O Turner & Co. : ‘ d . ; . 115 G0 
W. Wadey, Stoke Newington ; 2,303.0 0 Miskin . ? , : 4 f , 4 116. ‘GL. 
F, Kellett, Willesden . 2,201 13 5 Savage. : ‘ . 2 5 : 109 0 O 
Jones & Fields, Southend 2,1 308 Ooms Jervis & Whibley * ; : : j f 102 16 0 
E. Iles, Mitcham Common 2,101 § 3 Estimate C. 

A T. Catley, London : ‘ . ee o oO C. Miskin . : : } ; : ; 90 0 Oo 

T. Adams, Green Lanes . F ; : litey/e} ite) : 
Shelburne & Co, London 1,668 18 6 fea = whibley* : sf : 
For Construction Re Public U Rierronnd Spr fists Gearon: S. Page. E : ; : : ’ 79 Oe 
for Females on Royal Hill, for the Corporation Mr. Turner & Co. . i ; ; ‘ . ; e696 

HAROLD HARLOCK, Borough enti d as Savage. ; ; : : : : ; AS Vay 
G. Bell, Tottenham. : £993 o 0 * Accepted subject to certain reductions. 

Bolding & Sons, London 880 0 O 

F. Dupont, Southend . : : : ; 3870 =0- -0 TOTNES. 

A E SYMES, Stratford (a2 cepted ) . 859 © ©} For Providing and Laying 4,250 Feet, or thereabouts, of 
Davis & Leamey, Goudhurst, Kent (withdrawn) 795 oO 12-inch Wrought-i iron Galvanised Water- pipe and Fittings, 


STOCKPORT. 
For Building Police Parade-room in the Castle Yard, adjoining 


Building Storage Tank, &c., at North Fulham, in the 
Parish of Ugborough, for the Totnes Rural District 


the Court House, Stockport, for the Watch Committee Council. Mr. C. G. S. ACOCK, Surveyor, Bridgetown, 
Mr JOHN ATKINSON, A MIC.E, Borough Surveyor Totnes. 
J. & J. Lee i bh 805 0 oO Ryder, Ugborough . ; “ : £165 oO 
T Hoe: >. ee bene Us Andrews, “Ivybridge : : : : 158 0 0 
W. Pownall 1,658 4 7 Hawkins & Best, Teignmouth ; F : « S115 OL LO 
D. Eadie 1,626 0 O Distin & Son, Totnes . 4 : ‘ : -- 1327 0.70 
D Mallaney 1620 0 o| Curzon, Ivybridge . : soa gteeoe 
W.-C; Broadhurst 62Co. : : 1,550 0 O VEALE & SON, South Brent (accepted ) ‘ . fEOQOmS 
T. & W. Meadows . ; Sl” : 1,538 9 O WADSLEY BRIDGE. 
J. BRIGGS (accepted ) : 1,534 10.40 


For Erection of Villa Residence for Mr. A Faulkner, in the 


ST. ALBANS. Bridge. 


J. E Nadin, Sheffield 


. £2,109 46059 


For Roads on the Parson Cross Land Society’s Estate, Wadsley 


Avenue Road. Mr. F. E. SMEE, Architect, 12 West G. Hall, Sheffield ; iy, Ve 
Smithfield. Quantities by Messrs. GOODCHILD & SON, F, Eyre, Sheffield. : : 1,677 12 0 
81 Finsbury Pavement. _ G. Eyre, Sheffield . J E 1,543 4 10 
2 . Estimate A. Littlewood & Son, Sheffield 1,497 10 8 
Kerry & Son eal? . £2,149 © ©| G, F, TOMLINSON, Derby (accepted ) 1,481 0 0 
Dil acenar. 2.13510 70 
Turner & Co. 2,051. 0 70 WHITWORTH. 
Savage . 2,002 o o| For Sewerage Works (Contract No. 2). Mr. H. LEONARD 
C. Miskin . ‘ t,O50 sOms0 HINNELL, Engineer, Corporation Street, Manchester. 
Jervis & Whibley * 1,953.0. 0 J. FREEMAN & Sons, Oldham, per schedule (accepted ). 


pe 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


THE NEW 


CONDUIT SYSTEM 


New Buildings can now be fitted with Insulated Iron Tubes whilst in 
course of erection, ready for cables and wires to be drawn through 
at any future period. 


STRODE « CO. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS— 


48 OSNABURGH ST., REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W: 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WAKEFIELD. T 
For Building Two Houses, Lincoln Street. Mr ABRAHAM suUS SU SEMA AES 

HART, Architect, 21 Barstow Square, Wakefield. Quanti- YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

ties by the Architect. ——_—_—_—__—____—- 

Accepted Tenders. THE GREAT HALL, NEW PREMISES, PRINCES STREET, 

S_ Denison, excavating, bricklaying and masonry. £313 0 oO ary rote i abi 

Alson & Hesling, carpentry and j oes : 5 slyeh bed ye) ae ea ace 

E. Kirk, plumbing : ; > oleae DEPAIL OF DOORWAY, fp eee Betas, PRINCES STREET, 

J. Pratt, plastering. : : : : > 3h 473 ; 

W. Atkinson, slating . | 4 ; ; S27 fits Ve 

T. Naylor, painting . é A ; : ‘i 5 8 .o DESIGN FOR NEW COUNTY BUILDINGS, DURHAM. 
WALTHAMSTOW. = 

For Building Three Shops, High Street, Walthamstow. Mr. 

G. B. JERRAM, Architect, Bridge Chambers, Hoe Street, NEW CATALOGUES. 

Walthamstow : : 
W.Shurmur.. } 4 F ’ } » £20259 o o| WE have received from Messrs. Adams & Co., engineers and 
S J Scott. : : ; ; ; : 2 coe o o| Sanitary specialists, of Leeds (London, Birmingham, Dublin, 
E Faller . ‘ : ’ ; ; : . 2,040 0 0 Glasgow and Manchester), their new illustrated catalogue of 
G. Barker . E ; f ; ; 1.960 9 o| Sanitary specialties, which has just been published. The care 
J. A REED (accepted ) ; E : ; . 1,949 0.0 that has been taken in compiling the catalogue is noticeable, 


and the “ Adams” may take credit to themselves for its pro- 
WIGAN. duction in a most efficient and somewhat a judicious but novel 
For Sixteen Cottages, near Vauxhall Road, for the Corporation. | form. The sanitary appliances dealt with occupy over one 


Darbyshire & Collett é ; : } t 2415.00 hundred pages. To mention baths, lavatories, closets, cisterns, 
Preston & Hirst : : ; , : . 2,282 0 o| sinks, &c, urinals, traps for all purposes, does not exhaust 
H.&J Dickenson . : ozo), 0+ 0 | the list of subjects dealt with. The illustrations throughout, 
J. Howarp & Sons (accepted). ; : . 2,256 o o| with few exceptions, have been reproduced from photographs 
of the appliances. 
WILLIAMSTOWN. 
For Lodge Premises, for the Rose of Ely Lodge of Oddfellows: 

Mr. W. H. DasHwoop CaPLE, Architect, 1 St. John’s AT the general meeting of the Kent and Essex Brick- 
Square, Cardiff. Quantities oo. the Architect. masters’ Association, held at the Cannon Street Hotel on 
D.C. Jones& Co . ‘ : - £1,049 © O| February 27, Mr Wragge in the chair, the arrangements for 
W. Morris ; : : 614 2 ©)] the coming season were completed The Chairman ex- 
COLE & Co, Williamstown (accepted ) ‘pais 566 © ©} plained his reasons for retiring from the chairmanship and 
WIMBORNE. from the committee Eventually a committee was formed con- 
For Additions to St. John’s Church, Wimborne. Mr. WALTER | sisting of Mr. G. H. Dean, Mr. A. Rutter, Mr. H. Packham, 
J. FLETCHER, Architect, Wimborne Mr. E. W. Goodenough, Mr. C. Cremer, Mr. Geo Andrews 
Elcock, Wimborne . : ; ; 2 . £1,060 10 o| and Mr A.J. Knight At a meeting of this committee held at 
Merrick & Son, Glastonbury . ; ‘ ; 865 o o/| the offices of Messrs. D. & C. Rutter on the 12th inst., 
Chinchen, Bournemouth . ‘ ° . ; 785 o o| Mr. Dean, of Messrs Smeed, Dean & Co., Limited, was 
G. Baker, Wimborne i : ! 772 © 0o| elected chairman, and Mr. A Rutter, of Messrs. D. & C. Rutter, 

A. H. GREEN, Blandford (accepted ) : ‘ 740° 0 © | vice-chairman 


t= SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Gas Companies and District Councils, Architects, 
Builders and Contractors. 


il “ CHAMPION” INCANDESCENT 
GAS BURNER. 


= THE BEST LIGHT AT LEAST COST. 


VvVvVVV VIN 


SPECIALTY— 
Yellow Light, 80-Candle Power. 
No Glare: Coloured Globe Unnecessary. 


We beg to advise our numerous friends and customers that the ‘‘ Champion;” 
Incandescent Gas Burner still holds the field, and that our sales are increasing 
daily, notwithstanding the threats of our competitors. 


¥ e 7 Mantles are sold in avy quantity without restriction for use of particular 
it kinds, and are very durable. 


THE “CHAMPION ” INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP CO., LTD. 


Temporary Premises:—16 & 17 GREAT ST. HELEN’S, LONDON, E. c. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘*‘PUTZ, LONDON.” 


Several large Showrooms will shortly be opened in different Districts. All Agents and Buyers are fully indemnified 
against Law Proceedings. A few more Agents wanted in Several Districts. 
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LEIGHTON BUZZARD SANDS. 


WE recently availed ourselves of an opportunity to pay a very 
interesting visit to the extensive sandpits of which Mr. Joseph 
Arnold, of 32 St. Paul’s Road, Camden Town, is the fortunate 
possessor. These pits, which are known respectively as the 
Grovebury, the Heath and Reach, and the Shenley Hill sand- 
pits, are situated in close proximity to the thriving market 
town of Leighton Buzzard, are on the banks of the Grand 


yards to half a million yards per acre. The sand, while of a 
uniformly excellent quality, varies in texture and colour from 
the pure white silicious sand absolutely free from iron and so 
fine as to resemble in appearance pounded sugar or table salt 
(a description invaluable for glass making), ranging in colour 
through all the shades of yellow and grey to a rich orange or 
dark brown, and in texture to grains the size of shot. A pecu- 
liarity of these beds, of which we append a couple of photo- 
graphic views, is that the different grades of sand are found 


SHENLEY HILL SAND PIT. 


Junction Canal, and have sidings on the London and North- 
Western Railway, so that they possess unique facilities 
for land and water carriage, facilities which are materially 


HEATH AND REACH SAND PIT, 


each in its allotted place, so there is no question of screening 
the coarse from the fine, each description being ready to hand, 
a fact which materially minimises labour in the getting, and, 


with the above-mentioned facilities for carriage, enables Mr. 
Arnold to put his sand on the market at a lower rate than that 
which usually obtains. The estate yields every description of 
sand suitable for building, brickmaking, cement-work, filter- 
beds, horticultural and stable purposes, &c, There is also an 
excellent argillaceous sand for moulding and foundry-work. 
The reputation of the sand from these beds is rapidly spreading, 


increased by a system of light railways which Mr. Arnold 
has had specially constructed to convey the sand from the 
most distant portion of the land direct to the barges or 
trucks. The estate, which is freehold, has a superficial area of 
upwards of 40 acres, with a depth of singularly pure sand 
varying from 30 to 130 feet, and averaging somewhere about 
80 feet. It is estimated that the yield of sand is from 145,000 


The Patent “* PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Daneing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussexy 


j T : T AUTOMATIC ‘AND 
; f bie on the Latest ae 
and most Perfect Systems. 


The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself a 


guarantee to intending Customers. 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, — 
W2, 74, & 76 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
(LATE OF 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors.to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M, Office of 
Works, L. & N.-W., G. W., L. & Y., C. L. C. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for London, &ec. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.” Telephone No. 1389, 


Office: 12 


> 
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and Mr. Arnold has supplied it in large quantities to the East 
London Waterworks, the New River, the Grand Junction, and 
principal provincial water companies, and many sewerage 
works for filtration purposes ; the Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company for their extension works at 
St. John’s Wood; London and provincial local boards, 
&c. In close proximity to his sandpits Mr. Arnold has some 
1,800 acres of excellent peat and loam. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. FELTON & GUILLEAUME, of Mulheim-on-Rhine, 
who were the original makers of wire mats, and have devoted 
a special department of their extensive wire, wire rope and 
electrical cable works to the manufacture of wire mats, have 
recently brought out an improvement on their already well- 
known patent spiralium and convolvulus wire mats. Both are 
made of galvanised flat wires with flat spirals, offering a con- 
tinuous scraping surface, whereas with all other wire mats only 
just the small top points of the spirals come into contact with 
the soles. The spirals being flat and made of flat wire with 
the small side turned up, are stronger and more durable than 
other spirals. There is the patent spiralium flat wire mat, 
made on the old spiralium pattern with stiffening rods, the 
spirals running in opposite directions, making it impossible 
for the foot to slip sideways Also the patent convolvulus flat 
wire mat, made on the old convolvulus pattern without the 
stiffening rods and the spirals all running in one direction. 
This latter is to answer the demand for a cheap wire mat. 
The agents are Messrs. W..F. Dennis & Co., London, E.C. 

A NEW pulpit has been presented to Holy Trinity Church, 
Bardsley, by Mr. Maurice Shaw, of Springwood Hall, in 
memory of his parents. The pulpit, which was dedicated on 
Friday, the 13th inst, is the work of Messrs. Earp & Hobbs, 
of London and Manchester. Dark-veined marble is used for 
the base and clustered shafts, and the upper part—octagonal 
on plan—is carried out in coloured alabaster, with sculptured 
panels in white alabaster, which are divided at the angles by 
small moulded columns of green marble, and the whole is sur- 
mounted with a carved cornice, inlaid with bosses of Derbyshire 
fluor spar. 

A NEw clock has been erected in the tower of Elsham 
Church, Lincolnshire, to the memory of the late Sir J. D 


Astley, Bart., by the tenantry and friends on the Elsham 
estates, The clock was set in motion by Miss Astley om 
Friday evening, the 13th inst., Mr. J. Davey, Worlaby House, 
being the hon. secretary of the fund, and the clock was made 
and fixed by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of 
Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, makers of the cathedral clock, 
Lincoln. 

WE hear from the Wood Carving Company, Limited, of 
Birmingham, that in consequence of their present premises and 
works in Commercial Street, Birmingham, being inadequate to: 
enable them to meet tne demands of their increasing trade, 
they have taken new premises, ail communications to be ad- 
dressed after Lady Day, “ Windsor Works, Windsor Street, 
Birmingham” They note that it will take a fortnight to re- 
move and refix their machinery, and all orders for immediate 
execution should be sent in during the next few days. 


AN excellent appliance has just been introduced by Messrs. 
Watsen & Sons, of 313 High Holborn, in the shape of a new 
and improved wheel-pen for making dotted lines. In most 
complete cases of mathematical instruments a wheel-pen is 
generally included, but after a few trials it is discarded on 
account of its uncertainty of action ; the wheel clogs or the ink 
has flowed too rapidly and spoilt a plan or drawing on which’ 
much time has been spent. The new pen, invented and: 
patented by Mr. Broadbent, has a small reservoir for the ink, 
by means of which and a brush on which it revolves the wheel 
is kept constantly inked. This regulates the supply and in- 
sures an even flow, avoiding the blots so frequently resulting 
from the use of the ordinary pattern wheel-pen. A series of 
different pattern wheels is included with each pen, so that a’ 
variety of length of “dots” can be made. Once tried the: 
wheel-pen cannot fail to recommend itself 

WE have received from Mr. John Jones, of 40 Sydney 
Street, Chelsea, his newly issued sheets on sanitary specialties. 
The many excellent appliances are concerned to a great degree 
to provide for perfection of drainage-testing apparatus, which. 
cannot be too highly recommended for practical use. 


AT the meeting of the Leeds City Council, it was decided 
to approve the acceptance by the gas committee of tenders for: 
fitting retort-houses at New Wortley Works with stoking 
machinery as follows, subject to such modifications or 
reductions as the gas committee may approve, namely :— 
West’s Gas Improvement Company, Limited, for No. 3 retort- 
house, at a sum not exceeding 5,692/, and Sir William 


HEATING 
APPA 


MI Coup * ; 


NN 


LONDON. 


CATALOGUES: FREE. 


6p, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


M AUGHAN'S! 


PATENT. G re e, 


VN TY) conoon'ec: 
AA tui ill 56,BOTHWELL St 


MN 


MERRY WEATHERS’ 


i) NEW PATENT ROOF HYDRANT 
YSTEM. 


MERRYWEATHER 


& LANG, 


FIRE 


ns | CLASCOW. i 
LIVERPOOL. 


ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 
Subscribed Capital, 22,12'7,500. 


THE “ECLIPSE” PAINT 
REMOVER 


MERRYWEATHE® 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


JOHN CLARK, 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
anufacturer of every description of 


WiRE WORK. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 
ae Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
dows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4!d, per foot super 
ice Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 

ESTABLISBED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry. London.'' 
SPECIAL ATT@N~TION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 


he 
EADING CASES FOR THH AKCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office : 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


@& The only Attwood in the Trade. 


63 Long Acre, 


By the a option of this apparatus the pressure at Hydrant 
on roof came as on ground floor. 


CALL AND SEE IN ACLION. 


MERRY WEATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 
of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from al) 
sources. Pumps operated by Electricity, Oil, Gas, Ste» m. 
Wind, Turbine or Ram. Weils bored, Dams and Reser- 
voiys erected. Water softened and filtered by an improved 
and inexpensive process. 

Rean '‘ WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 


W.C., and Greenwich 
Road, S.E. 


“ EGLIPSE ” PAINT 
CLEANER. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most 
Effective in the World. 


14 CRESCENT, MINORIES, 


LONDON, E.c. 


PATRONISED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
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Arrol & Co., for No. 4 retort-house, at a sum not exceeding 
4,9502. The sum of 2,000/. was granted to the committee for 
works connected therewith. 


THE Brook Street Board Schools, Carlisle, are being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

Messrs. MATHER & PLATT, Manchester, have supplied 
one of their steam boilers to the Royal Dublin Society. It 
has been made under the direction and supervision of the 
Manchester Steam Users’ Association. Messrs. Mather & 
_ Platt have also contracted with the Society for the supply of a 

steam-engine capable of developing from 303 to 40 electrical 
horse-power, and a Manchester dynamo which will give an 
output of 135 volts and 120 amperes. 

WE are informed that Messrs. Mellowes & Co.’s “ Eclipse” 
roof glazing (Works, Sheffield ; London, 28 Victoria Street, 
Westminster) has just been approved and ordered (over 
100,000 feet superficial) for the new Blackpool Station, joint 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and London and North-Western 
Railway Companies. The “Eclipse” glazing has been in 
extensive use for twelve years past for stations, goods sheds, 
markets, mills, arcades, winter gardens, picture galleries, 
conservatories, &c. : 


‘BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE new building for Messrs. Barrow, Limited, tea merchants, 
&c., situated in Dalton Street, Birmingham, on the Birmingham 
Improvement Scheme area, is now completed. It consists of 
a three-storey dwelling-house, with ornamental stone and brick- 
work in the front elevation, and three-storey stable building. 
The ground-floor consists of six large van-houses Io feet in 
height, and loose-box ; the first floor of sixteen stalls, two loose- 
boxes and harness-room (match-boarded round walls), all of 
which are 12 feet in height, and the second floor of three store- 
rooms, of a total length of 72 feet and 32 feet in width, with 
skylights on each side, and louvre ventilator 12 feet by 8 feet in 
centre. This louvre is also utilised for the chaff-cutting and 
other machinery. The first floor (with the exception of harness- 
room, which.is boarded) is formed of a combination of concrete 
and steel girders. The stall divisions are pitch-pine, stained 


and varnished, with cast-iron pillars, and the fittings to same 


are of the most approved description. The ventilation of 
stables, &c., has been most carefully attended to. The incline 
for horses is 5 feet wide, and formed, as also the yard, in con- 
crete. A portion of the yard (40 feet by 20 feet) is covered with 
a glazed roof. The first and second floors are lighted by 
electric light ; the remainder of the building with gas. The 
total cost of erection, including fittings and the installation of 
the electric light was nearly 3,000/. The architect was Mr. 
John Statham Davis, of Dolobran Road, Sparkbrook, and the 
contractor Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, of Coventry Road, both 
of Birmingham. 

THE foundation-stone of a Roman Catholic school-chapel 
and presbytery was laid at Horsforth this week by the Bishop 
of Leeds (Dr. Gordon). The new school-chapel is being 
erected from designs by Mr. John Kelly, of Leeds and London, 
the cost being estimated at 1,855/. Towards that amount a 
sum of 1,500/. has been contributed by an Irish lady, who 
desires that her name should be withheld. 


At Doncaster, the first stone of new premises for the 
local Co-operative Society has been laid. Including the land, 
the new erections will cost about 10,oc0/. There will be a 
drapery, tailoring, and grocery dépdot on the ground floor, and 
showrooms and working-rooms above. 

AT a joint meeting of representatives for the Brechin Police 
Commission and the Brechin district committee of the Forfar 
County Council, held in Bréchin, the committee had under 
consideration the providing of an infectious diseases hospital 
for the city and district. It was unanimously resolved to ask 
plans for a building to cost 2,000/. Dr. Parkinson, medical 
officer for Brechin, and Dr. M‘Laggan Wedderburn were of 
opinion that they could not do with fewer beds than twenty, 
which, at a cost of 2007. per bed, made the total cost 4,000/. 
That figure was, in their opinion, the smallest sum the hospital 
could be built for. 

THE Coventry City Council in 1893, in conjunction with the 
Warwickshire County Council and the borough of Warwick, 
sanctioned an expenditure of 38,000/. on improvements and 
enlargements of the County Pauper Lunatic Asylum at Hatton, 
which is the joint property of the three authorities. The cost 
of the works has been increased to an amount estimated at 
13,1007, The County Council have resolved (subject to the 
consent of Coventry and Warwick) to apply to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction to a loan of 10,140/. for 
additional works. 


PATENT COMBINATION 


SHORLAND'S 


ALFRED UNDERWOOD & SO. 


General Contractors for Granite, Marble, Stone, Wood and 

Metal Work. Ecclesiastical and Architectural Figure and 

Ornamental Sculptors, Modellers, Mosaicists, Carvers, 
Masons, &c. 

Reredoses, Sedilias, Pulpits, Prayer Desks, Stalls, Screens, 

Seating, Fonts, Inlaid’ Marbles, Tablets, Brasses, Archi- 


AL i errr 


tectural Carvings’ in‘ Marble, Stone, Wood, Brick, or| 8 gg 


Cement, Glass, Marble and Tiled Mosaics. Memorial and 
other Stained Glass Windows. Constructive and Decorative 


Marble Fittings, Tiling Chimney Pieces Monuments, &c. t 
_ - : ie a ig 


MANAGING PARTNER, 
ALFRED UNDERWOOD, 
Formerly principal Sculptor, &c., of the late Firm of 
J. UNDERWOOD & Sons. 


Established in consecutive partnerships over half.a 
? century. 


Lonpon StupIos AND Works :— 


v t ! 
TROLOA ORS 


a 
Bee a] eS i ha Fete SIN! Ea a = 
ih ak Sie RES, SSA NPT a 4 
NSHOWSSOMIGS, QUEEN VIBTARIA.G RRS, | 
G.WRIGHT & CO. 
Have at the above address the largest Show- 
cooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved ‘Wood Chimney- 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 

Railings, &c. 
Heating ané@ Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 

Coil Cases. 


‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” 


With Lifting Fire. 


29 EDGWARE ROAD, HYDE PARK, W. 


“WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


OPEN FIRE-PLAOE 


MANCHESTER STOVE 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 
or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 
‘4, 
Ne yi 

tar 


‘Waki 
\\t 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


WS BE 
cas AROS’ A 
, COLDAIR 97 


Very iargely useQ 1k BULL Lone WADI, for 
which the down-draught arrangement of now shewn 
is specially suited. : 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application, Fi 


EH. SHORLAND & BRO, 


WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


Contractors to Her Majesty’s Government, the Bank of 
England, &c., &o. : ¢ 


Drake Street Works, Stretford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 

Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 

every Design. i 


ROOFING, SLATERS’, INODOROUS, DAMP COURSE, SHIP SHEATHING 


SLAG WOOL 
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AT the meeting of the Bo’ness Town Council the following 
motion was approved :-—That a new hospital is required for 
the burgh, and to defray the cost of erecting and providing 
same we recommend that the money which has accumulated in 
the burgh promenade fund (over 2,000/.) should be appropriated 
for this scheme. 

THE Leeds City Council have approved of the following 
recommendations :—“ That the Council authorise the baths 
committee to purchase from the Leeds School Board a plot of 
land in Joseph Street, Hunslet, belonging to the Board, and 
containing 2,241 square yards or thereabouts, at the price of 
I1s 6d. per yard, for the purpose of the erection of a set of 
baths thereon, subject to the sanction of the Local Government 
Board being obtained to the borrowing of the sum of 20,000/. 
for baths purposes.” 

IN the course of the next few days the erection of a convent 
for the sisterhood of nuns known as the Poor Clares will be 
begun at Liberton, near Edinburgh. It is understood that 
fully two acres of ground have been acquired for the purpose, 
and that the building, which is to be of handsome exterior, 
will be in the Gothic style of architecture. It is expected that 
the’ ultimate cost of the new building will be 10,0007, or 
12,co00/. 

THE Leeds Mercury says:—Two adjoining estates—the 
Armley Cricket and Football Field (about 28,600 square 
yards) and the Hope Villa Estate, Mr. Marshall Stable’s 
residence—have been privately sold for building purposes. 
Mr: Stables is removing to Armley Grange, Mr, E. Wodehouse’s 
late residence. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE increase in the number of electric mains in our streets 


_ during the past year has been very marked, according to 


Chambers’s Journal, and has been brought unpleasantly before 
the notice of wayfarers by excavated roads and upturned foot- 
paths. With increased facilities for obtaining. the electric 
current, many new applications of it have been» brought 
forward, and among these is its adaptation to the purposes of 
projection in the optical or magic lantern, and its' use in 
theatres as a substitute for limelight. The latter, form of 
light requires the presence of oxygen and hydrogen gases 
under pressure, and although of late years the apparatus 
employed has been greatly simplified, it is still cumbrous and 


possesses drawbacks which make it compare unfavourably 
with the two simple wires which form the only visible agents 
of the far more brilliant electric arc light. A new form of lamp 
or regulator to furnish an electric arc light for the purposes just. 
indicated has recently been patented by Mr. C. M. Hepworth, 
and has been introduced under the name of the “ Ross- 
Hepworth Projection Lamp,” by Messrs. Ross, the well-known 
opticians, London, This apparatus gives a steady brilliant 
light, and has all the necessary movements to fit it for the 
purpose for which it is designed. 

PLANS have been prepared for a new electricity station at 
Bradford, by Mr. Thomas Barker, of Bond Street, Bradford, 
and tenders for carrying out the work are invited. 

WE understand that the Edison & Swan Company, in order 
to meet present requirements for fittings of high insulations for 
high voltage currents, have completed their arrangements, and 
are now ready to supply customers with their patent (18,162) 
switches, cut-outs and holders, with enamel liners. Sample 
“ Tumler ” switches can be seen at the head office, 36 Queen 
Street, E.C., and at the various branch offices of the company. 


VARIETIES. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that the old- 
established firm of Messrs. B, Finch & Co., of 32 Belvedere 
Road, Lambeth, sanitary engineers, has been converted 
into a joint stock company, limited, with a capital of 20,000/, 
in 2,000 shares of 1o/, each. We understand that no shares 
will be offered to the public, the share capital being subscribed 
for privately. 

THE Dover Standard says :—“ We are reliably informed that,’ 
encouraged by the experimental coal borings which have taken 
place near the Channel Tunnel works on the South-Eastern 
Railway between Dover and Folkestone, and other data, a 
syndicate has been formed in London, and sufficient capital 
has been put down for the purpose of starting a colliery in the 
Alkham valley, about three miles west of Dover, where two 


| working shafts are to be sunk within three months ftom the 


present time. According to experts, and the results of coal- 
boring already made in the neighbourhood, the seams: are: 
calculated to lie about 1,200 feet from the surface. It is esti- 
mated that it will take from nine to twelve months to sink the 
shafts. While the shafts are being sunk the necessary 
machinery for working the pits is to be erected on the spot.” 
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PARIS: 36 Boulevard des Italiens. 
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(FIRE, FROST, SOUND & VERMIIN PROOF). 


CATR FELT 


CONTRACTORS TO 


FELT 


FOR PUGGING FLOORS, LINING WALLS, &c. 


AND MILITARY CAMPS. 


F. M-NEILL & CO., Bunill Row, LONDON, £.C.; Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow; and 3 Wapping, Liverpool. 
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AN inquiry has been held in regard of an application by 
the Cleethorpes District Council for sanction to borrow 1,636/. 
for the purpose of building new Council offices and making 
certain street improvements. 

A FIRE that broke out in the planing shop of Mr. James 
Laing’s extensive shipbuilding yard, Sunderland, has done 
much damage. The building was full of valuable machinery, 
which has been destroyed, and other plant seriously injured. 
The loss will be about 4,coo/, The firm have a good deal of 
work in hand and the fire throws a number of men out of work. 


ACCORDING to the Standard it is proposed to erect a mosque 
in Paris for Mohammedan worship. 

THE rise of the tide at Blackpool has been abnormal. The 
gale from the west brought tremendous volumes of water on to 
the Promenade. Damage of a serious nature was wrought on 
the North Shore works. The concrete wall was totally de- 
stroyed where the backing had not been put in, and huge sec- 
tions of fifty tons weight were bodily removed several yards. 
This is the third time that the contractor has suffered loss by 
reason of high tides. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the best magazine, both for the beauty of 
its illustrations and the way in which it is produced and 
printed, is the Pall Mall Magazine, edited by Lord Frederick 
Hamilton and Sir Douglas Straight. This coming month’s 
‘issue is specially good, and has a most interesting article for 
architects on Knole and its memories, with charming illus- 
trations. 


THE fire brigade committee of the London County Council 
have complained of the excessive cost of certain jobbing works 
executed by the works committee at various fire stations. 
There was a total excess of cost of 569/. over and above the 
architect's revised estimate, the architect reporting that, in his 
opinion, this excess was unnecessary. 


EVERY discovery in science increases the attention usually 
given to other branches of the science. The revelations which 
we owe to the Rontgen rays impart a new interest to all that 
is known about the operations of electricity. Messrs. Perken, 
Son & Rayment, of Hatton Garden, the renowned makers of 
scientific instruments, have therefore opportunely brought out 
the seventeenth edition of their treatise on “ Intensity Coils,” 
which has had a remarkable success, and promises to attain 
still more favour. A Rubnkorff coil is not difficult to make 
nor costly to purchase, and it enables many most interesting 
experiments to oe performed, besides enabling the possessor to 
become initiated into the phenomena of electricity and 
galvanism. Coils and all other varieties of philosophical 
apparatus of the most improved forms are obtainable from 
Messrs. Perken, Son & Rayment. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


EVERY business man requires a watch. Manufacturers who 
study the public as well as their own interest are pro- 
ceeding on different lines from those followed fifty years ago, 
_ when there was a profit of 200 or more per cent. charged. Mr. 
*“ H. White, 104 Market Street, Manchester, has done wonders, 
and few abroad or in America will be able to compete with him 
or even equal him in the production of the highest class of 
timekeepers at so nominal a price. We cannot do more than 
call attention to this enterprise of one of our English manu- 
‘facturers, as showing that Great Britain can hold its own 
against the world. We can particularly recommend our 
readers to consult the newly issued catalogue of Mr. H. White, 
which contains illustrations of watches which are within the 
reach of all, from a cheap silver to an expensive gold one. The 
catalogue also shows various rings, pins, &c, and isj plainly 
priced. One could wish, however, that our manufacturers 
would pay alittle more attention to design. The ten-guinea 
watch of Mr, H. White’s manufacture is a good example of 
workmanship, and is well worth the modest amount asked 
or it. 


RAINTON COLLIERY, DURHAM. 


‘THE miners, some 5co in number, asked the Marquis of 
Londonderry to meet them at a public meeting. This 
Lord Londonderry agreed to do, and on Saturday he made 
a statement to a crowded meeting of miners in Rainton Drill 
Hall. !He said he was going to take a course which was, 
perhaps, unprecedented in the annals of the coal trade. He 
would take them into his confidence, and read to them a 
balance-sheet of the cost of working Rainton Colliery during 
the past year. He did this entirely on his own responsibility, 
and did not mean to infer that other coal-owners should be 
required to follow his example. The total output at pit last 
year was something over 200,000 tons, but 40,0co tons had to 
be deducted as used by the miners, boiler fires, &c , leaving 
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163,coo tons to be sold. This realised 56,739/., or 65. 113d. per 
ton. Theexpenses during the same period were 72,380/, of 
which two-thirds, or nearly as much as was received for the 
coal, went in wages, leaving a total loss on the year of 15,640/. 
He would ask them to consider the matter as sensible men, and 
say whether he would be justified in continuing working the 
colliery at such a ruinous loss. The pit was not his own 
property, but was rented by him from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and he did not think they would wish to 
except him from the general rule that guided all classes who 
expected a return for capital invested. In the figures he had 
given nothing was set down for interest on capital expended, 
which would have been a legitimate charge. He was fully 
aware of the misery likely to accrue to the miners thrown out of 
employment, and this had led him to consider the matter very 
carefully before deciding upon such a course. The miners 
passed a hearty vote of thanks to Lord Londonderry for coming 
to address them. 


“THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


EVERYONE has not yet seen an example of the “ New Photo- 
graphy,” and we therefore avail ourselves of the opportunity 
which has been afforded us of presenting to our readers what 
we believe to be the result of the very first attempt to usefully 
apply the wonders of the Réntgen rays in connection with 
matters architectural. 


The silhouette of the details is most clear, and it needs but . 


little explanation to the practical mind. 

The photograph, which is the work of G. Houghton & Sons, 
of High Holborn, illustrates an iron pulley wheel mounted upon 
a purpose-made wood frame, which was made to take the place 
of the ordinary metal one in order to show the wheel. It is 
curious to note the presence of the French nails used for the 
purpose of securing the “frame” to the “face plate.” The 


whole was embedded in a solid wood pulley stile at a distance 
of more than 14 inch from the face of the wood exposed to the 
“x” yays. It will be seen that notwithstanding the extra 
five-eighths of an inch which the rays had to penetrate (where 
the beads are), no difference of density in tone is made upon 
the surface of the wheel. 

What an enormous field for the useful application of this 
new discovery is opened up for investigation. 

Our thanks are due to the N.A.P. Window Co. for the 


loan of the photograph, and as the originals are much larger | 


than our space could accommodate, we recommend our readers 
to apply for full-size prints at their showrooms, 159 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


MODERN BOILER CONSTRUCTION. 


AT the last meeting of the Birmingham Municipal Technical 
School Engineering Society, held on Thursday evening last, 
under the presidency of Mr. Edward Marks, a paper was read 
by Mr. Thomas Nichols on “Steam Boilers,” illustrated by a 
large number of specially prepared lantern views The author 
described in detail the construction of a Lancashire boiler of 
8 feet 10 inches diameter by 30 feet long for a working pressure 
of 200 lbs. and a test pressure of 300 Ibs. per squareinch. The 
construction of such a boiler, the largest of its type yet pro- 
duced, would be impossible without the employment of mild 
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steel plates, and of the special machinery introduced during 
recent years for bending, flanging and drilling the plates. A 
very interesting account was given of the author’s experience in 
the United States and the Argentine with water-tute boilers. 
As such boilers have been much more extensively used on the 
Continent and in America than in England, foreign engineers 
have naturally obtained greater experience in their design and 
construction, and hence it is scarcely surprising that the 
English Admiralty in searching for a compact boiler of light 
weight and great steaming power should have been led to 
adopt the Belleville boiler, of French origin. Her Majesty’s 
first-class cruisers Powerful and Terrible are each fitted with 
Belleville boilers, capable of producing sufficient steam to 
develop 25,000 horse-power, and under the present naval 
programme a large number of such boilers will be adopted. 
{n the author’s opinion, however, Messrs. Yarrow and other 
English makers of water-tube boilers have scarcely received 
just treatment at the hands of the English Admiralty. Yarrow 
water-tube boilers are largely employed by foreign navies, but 
the feeling is general in engineering circles that the question 
of first cost frequently prevents our own Admiralty from adopt- 
ing such a course in the equipment of the machinery of our 
warships as would ultimately be the best and the cheapest. 

An interesting discussion by the members followed the 
reading of the paper. 


THE LEEDS BRICKLAYERS. 


THE following conditions demanded by the working brick- 
layers of Leeds are at present being considered by the Leeds 
Master Builders’ Association :— 

I. That bricklayers’ wages be 9d. per hour, and that 
labourers’ wages be 63d. per hour, 49} hours constituting one 
week’s work. 2. That work commence in the summer months 
at 7 AM., and cease at 5.30 P.M., half an hour being allowed for 
breakfast and one hour for dinner. During the winter months 
time to be worked in accordance with time-sheet submitted, 
commencing eight weeks before Christmas and finishing five 
weeks after, except in cases where light and cover are pro- 
vided, when nine hours per day may be worked by mutual 
arrangement, meal hours to be mutually arranged on various 
jobs. 3. That all overtime and Bank holidays be paid for 
at the rate of time-and-a-half, and double time for Sundays 
and Christmas Day. 4. That no shop have more than 


four apprentices, and that these be legally bound. Rules 
5 and 6 relate to pay day. 7. That we give and take one 
hour’s notice to terminate employment. 8. That all employers 
provide sheds and messrooms on any works where such pro- 
vision is deemed reasonable 9. That walking time be allowed 
at the rate of three miles per hour. 10. For distances above 
four miles a mutual arrangement to be made between masters 
and men for railway fares and lodgings. 11. That all price 
labour and second yard work be abolished. 12. That our 
delegates be allowed to visit the various jobs during working 
hours. 13. That in case of any alteration being required six 
months’ notice must be given by either party requiring the 
same, such notice to expire on May 1 in any year. At present 
bricklayers receive 83¢ an hour and labourers 6d. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS. 


AT the meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution, Great George 
Street, Westminster, on Monday, Mr. Arthur C. Pain read a 
paper on the Bill to facilitate the construction of light railways 
in Great Britain. Mr. Daniel Watney, the president, took the 
chair. Mr. Pain said that the Light Railways Bill of the 
present Government was, in his opinion, infinitely superior to 
that of last year, which was withdrawn. Heexpressed a doubt, 
however, as to the desirability of paying only one member 
of the proposed Commission. It was of the utmost import- 
ance that the three commissioners should be known 
to be skilled in legal, engineering, traffic and financial 
questions. The same skilled professional assistance that had 
hitherto been engaged in railway undertakings would not be 
forthcoming in the projection of light railways, and it would be 
the duty of the new commissioners to guide the promoters of 
light railway schemes in putting into shape what would pro- 
bably be very crude projects. In nearly every case these light 
railways would join, either at one end or both, one or more of 
the main lines, and as the latter were managed by skilled 
boards of directors and officers with large funds at their dis- 
posal, considerable opposition might be expected if they 
thought their interests were likely to be affected prejudicially. 
There was also sure to be some opposition from landowners, 
and the commissioners would have to act the part of mediators 
between the conflicting interests of those who were in favour 
of a light railway and those who were not. Clause 4 provided 
for the Treasury advancing 25 per cent. of the cost of the 
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railway as a loan, which was helpful, but it would have been 
much more so if 50 per cent. of the ordinary stock had been 
taken. In conclusion, Mr. Pain expressed the opinion that the 
measure would tend to encourage agriculture and other 
industries as well as bring back the population to the rural 
districts. Mr. Christie read another paper on the subject, and 
a long discussion followed. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE RISKS. 


AT the meeting of the Insurance Institute of Yorkshire, Leeds, 
Mr. J. H. Mills read a paper on “ Minimising Fire Risks and 
Fire Losses.” Mr. Mills referred to the disposition of the fire 
companies to minimise fire dangers, in place of adopting the 
older course of making fire premiums commensurate with the 
fire dangers. It was submitted that whatever might be the 
cost of ‘making necessary alterations and improvements in 
buildings, compensation would be obtained through smaller 
and fewer fires and much reduced fire premiums. Attention 
was drawn to the widely prevailing poverty of public water 
supplies for fire-extinguishing purposes, and to the importance 
of attaining a substantial improvement. Fire inquests, it was 
urged, would result in a diminished number of fires anda 
lower loss ratio. The supervision of electric-light installations, 
the periodical inspection of all Jarge concerns, the construction 
and fitting up of stores and warehouses, the faults of farm 
risks, the necessity of fire officials being men of fire training 
and experience, and other points were dealt with, 


NAVAL WORKS. 


THE following memorandum introduces the Bill to make pro- 
vision for the construction of works in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere for the purpose of the Royal Navy :— 

In the schedule of the Bill the estimate for Keyham Dock- 
yard Extension has been increased from 1,920,000/. to 
3,175,0202. 

The original estimate was given as the approximate cost of 
an outline plan which was made before obtaining the necessary 
borings and other data, and before preparing the plans and 
sections which were required for framing a definite estimate. 

As soon as funds were available the necessary borings and 
other preliminary operations were commenced, to ascertain 
the depth and nature of the rock and to obtain data on which 


to prepare a design. The original outline plan was also 
modified ; the length of No. 5 dock and of the tidal basin 
was increased, and a greater depth of water was provided over 
the sills and entrances and alongside the -wharf walls. The 
modified plan was placed before the House of Commons early 
in 1895, but at that date the scheme as regards the details of 
the foundations was still incomplete, and the: final .plans and 
sections were only finished some months later. -Of the revised 
estimate of 3,175,000/, about 820,000/..is due to the additions 
made to the original outline plan and to the provision of a sum 
of 175,000/. for fixed machinery of a permanent character. 
The remaining excess over the original estimate is due to the 
fact that reliable data were not available when that estimate. 
was prepared, and that the great depth at which the rock is , 
met with in places necessitates a large outlay on the) under- 
water foundations. 

The estimate for Hong Kong has been increased by 30,0907. 
to carry out the arrangement made with the Colonial 
authorities. An additional sum of 20,000/. has been provided 
for fixed machinery, as in the case of Keyham. 

The item for superintendence and miscellaneous charges _ 
has been taken as 5 per cent. on the estimates for the works. 

In the first item of the schedule the different works in con- 
nection with the formation of the enclosed harbour at Gibraltar 
have been added together to form a single item, but no change 
has been made in the estimate of the total cost. ~ 

The estimate for Dover Harbour is subject to revision when 
the necessary preliminary works have been completed and 
plans prepared. “The survey is being actively pushed forward. 


THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


AT the ordinary meeting held on Thursday, March 12, a paper 
was read by Mr. H. Coward, C.E., on “The Mechanical 
Handling of Goods at Riverside Premises” The paper 
described various old-fashioned means of raising, lowering and 
conveying goods from and into ships, barges and warehouses, 
and traced the gradual improvement that has taken place in 
the mechanical means of handling goods up to the present 
time. The author pointed out some of the troubles met with 
by those who have to deal with the apparatus that is used, and 
concluding by describing the Temperley transporter, an 
ingenious apparatus that is now being very largely used, 

although but recently introduced to the notice of shippers and 
wharfingers. Some excellent models were on view. A dis- 
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cussion of an gteresting character took piace at the con- 
clusion of the paper, among those who took part therein being 
S. & Court, C. T. Walrond, E. H. G. Brewster, W. R. Hay, 
J.N. Cooper, W. C. Penn and P. A. Creeke. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND TENDERS. 


At the meeting of the School Board of London on the 12th 
inst. Mr. Athelstan Riley moved :—“ That the works committee 
be instructed to submit the preliminary and finished plans of 
works in connection with schools for the approval! of the Board 
instead of merely reporting -that they are laid upon the table.” 
At present the plans were placed on the table, but there was no 
opportunity of discussing them unless some member placed a 
notice of motion on the paper, which notice might be blocked 
for twelve months, and was therefore practically useless unless 
some member moved precedence for it. Under the Act of 1873 
no business involving any new expense could be transacted 
unless members received notice of it four days before the 
meeting. ‘Clearly, therefore, there ought to be a time when the 
Board could discuss the plans of schools. 

Major Skinner seconded the motion, and Eeeicd that the 
estimated cost of the schools shculd also be submitted with the 
plans. It was a fact that they could not discuss any expendi- 
ture by the works committee until a certain stage had been 
reached, when they were told the discussion was too late to be 
of any use. They were only now able to discuss Mr. Riley’s 
motion through the courtesy of General Moberly in moving 
precedence for it. 

The Rev. J. Coxhead contended that the proposal of Mr. 
Riley was a matter for committee rather than for the Board. 
It would be most inconvenient to discuss the details of plans 
in open Board They might occupy hours and days upon such 
matters. If members were desirous of discharging the work 
of the Board in a businesslike manner they ought to leave the 
matter in the hands of the committee. 

General Moberly said that preliminary plans were laid 
before the Board. The works committee reported that plans 
-were being prepared, and after the managers, the sites com- 
mittee, the Board’s inspector and the school management 
committee had seen them they were placed in the library. If 
members would not see the plans there, he could not compel 
them todo so. <A great deal of time elapsed before the plans 
were finished from the Pee? plans ; andif the members 


BROAD 
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wohlde only t use Sth Reecrnanice they ned there would be ae no 
necessity to lay the finished plans on the table for discussion. 
He did not think that the Board was the proper place to dis- 
cuss such matters, which were carefully examined and criticised 
in the committees, and it would be mere waste of time to bring 
them before the Board to be debated. 

Mr. Whiteley moved as an amendment that the words 
“ preliminary and” be omitted. 

After further. discussion General Moberly said that the 
finished plans of a school cost about 60/., and he suggested 
that if fault was to be found with plans it should be done when 
the preliminary plans were before them, He hoped, however, 
the Board would throw out the motion entirely. 

Mr. Barnes moved an amendment providing that. pre- 
liminary plans only should be submitted, which was negatived 
by 22 votes against 20. 

Major Skinner moved :—“ That the works. committee be 
instructed to reconsider the plans of the improvements to 
Stephen Street School, and to arrange that the vote of the 
Board of March 1895 be not exceeded.” The vote referred to 
was “That the works committee be instructed to carry out 
certain structural alterations in connection with the Stephen 
Street School, Lisson Grove, at an estimated cost of 11 $7 00Lee 

The motion was agreed to in an amended form. 

Major Skinner, in writing to the Zzes on the subject, 
says:—The works committee ask the Board, subject to the 
plans having been approved by the Education | Department, to 
accept tenders for the building of six new schools and for the 
extension of or additions to ten existing schools. 

1. The total of the six lowest tenders for the new schools 


“amounts to 104,622/, 


The total of the ten lowest tenders for extensions and 
additions amounts to 49,4002. 

This latter item does not include any sum under 500/. 

In all, the works committee ask us to pledge ourselves to 
an expenditure of 154,022/, for bricks and mortar alone. 

2. Not a single penny of this proposed expenditure has 
been debated, criticised, or even considered at the Board until 
now, when the tenders have been actually received. 

3. The ordinary course is to vote all these moneys without 
a word, after 7 P.M., and the only way of insuring consideration 
is to put down some notice of amendment to each motion, 
which is termed blocking. 

4. The only method by which provisional plans and 
estimates can be discussed before advertisements are issued is 
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by notice of motion, for which precedence must be moved. The 
mover must ascertain privately the estimated cost and examine 
the provisional plans, as no figures are officially given when the 
provisional plans are laid on the table. 

5. The money for building these six schools and for the 
extensions and additions can be raised by loan, subject to the 
following rule of the Education Department :— 

** Art. 85 (a), schedule VII., 20 and 21. Loans. 

“20. No loan of money can be obtained from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners unless the whole cost of the 
school, exclusive of site, legal expenses, extra rooms for instruc- 
tion authorised by the code and residences (if any) is kept 
within the sum of 10/, per child accommodated. An allowance 
will also be made in reference to the cost of a central hall not 
calculated in the accommodation. Rooms for extra subjects 
recognised by the new code, such as drawing, cheinistry, &c., 
will have an allowance varying from I5s. to 20s. per square 
foot. From 2752. to 400/, will be allowed for a caretaker’s 
house. From 275%. to 500/. will be allowed for a cookery 
centre. Whether the loan be borrowed in the open market or 
not, extravagant plans cannot be approved. 

“21. The Department do not entertain applications for 
loans when the expenditure has been incurred without their 
previous sanction.” 

6. In every one of the sixteen tenders the maximum allowed 
under each head by the Education Department’s Code here 
given has been exceeded. In nine out of the ten extensions and 
additions loans will not cover the cost, and the residue has to 
be made up out of maintenance account. 

7. With regard to the six new schools :— 


Per School 
lace. 
Exceeds E. D, maximum 
No. x costs in all £21,577 | of £10 per child accom | 43 10 0 
modated by . : 

No. 2 ” 18,601 ” ” ” ” 418 o 
No. 3 ” 16,630 ” ” ” ” 315 8 
No. 4 ” 17,322 ” ” ” ” 416 8 
No. 5 ” 15,426 ” ” ” ” ihe Clore) 
No. 6 5 15,086 813-6 


(This column refers to cost of 
school buildings only, in- 
cluding closets.) 

We have no official information as to why the cost so largely 
exceeds the limits allowed by the code, but it is apparent that 
the Department must have some reason for sanctioning such a 
departure from their rule. The only explanation is that the 
money is required for building halls. If this is the case, the 


| conclusion is that :—The three halls cost in the case of N 0. I;, 


4,351/. ; in the case of No. 2, 4,116/.; in the case of No. 3, 
3,271. ; in the case of No. 4, 4,324/.; in the case of No. 5, 
4,450/2.; in the case of No. 6, 5,136/. 
It must be remembered that these three halls are on three 
storeys, and have the same foundations and the same roof. It 
is therefore interesting to note that one hall, having an area of 
1,200 square feet, must be built for 1,2co/, and on the same 
Board paper we have a tender for providing halls for the boys’, 
girls’ and infants’ departments of the Goodson Road School,, 
Rotherhithe—total cost, including cloakrooms, 1,614/. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents 7s compiled specially for this Journal ly 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con* 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuztously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


4647. Henry Enoch, for “Improvements for connecting 
baths, sinks, lavatories or cisterns.” 

4680, Thomas Yorke and William Pare, for “ Improvements 
in flushing apparatus for urinals, water-closets and the like.” 

4872. George Nichols, for “ Improvements in or relating 
building or structure.” 

4880..Thomas Constantine Fawcett & T. C. Fawcett, 
Limited, for “Improvements in pug-mills employed in con+ 
nection with brick-making machinery.” 

4894. John Jobbins, for “ Improvements in and relating to 
discharge of water or liquid from flushing tank.” 

5097. Thomas Durrans, for “An improved cistern for 
drinking water. 

5110, Samuel Thomas Baster, for “ Improvements in the 
manufacture of cones for water-closets and the like, commonly 
called closet-cones.” 


To INvVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 


Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ARCHITECTURE, FURNISHING, DECORATION, FINE ARTS. 


E, LYON-CLAESEN, Publisher, 8 Rue Berckmans, Brussels. 


The house makes a specialty of publishing artistic editions of all kinds—téditions de lure—and cau supply all the works treating the 
subjects of Architecture, the Industrial and Decorative Arts, Furniture, Painting, Sculpture, the Fine Arts, &c. 


TOURS ET TOURELLES HISTORIQUES DE LA BELGIQUE, or THE Historic TOWERS AND TURRETS OF BELGIUM ' 


From the water-colours of JEAN BAES, Among the architectural publications on the ancient edifices of Belgium, scarcely any can be found which give a reproduction of the 


admirable towers and charming turrets, so justly considered of the greatest interest. This work consists of 50 coloured folio plates, difficult to distinguish from the ori ginals 
mounted on handsome cardboard and contained in a rich portfolio. Price £4. 


TRAVAUX D’ARCHITECTURE EXECUTES EN BELGIQU E, or ARCHITECTURAL WORKS EXECUTED IN BELGIUM, by HENRY 
BEYAERT, Architect, This work contains the most interesting productions of Henry Beyaert, and presents, with fullest details, his principal edifices. It is the reproduction 
of his own designs arranged by himself. Each construction is explained by plans, details, elevations, sections, &c., drawn to scale. The work will be published in twenty to 
twenty-five parts, consisting of ten folio plates each, appearing quarterly. Thirteen parts are already out. Sabscriptions are received for the entire workonly, Price per part, 12s. 


L’EMULATION. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL. ORGAN OF THE “So0cInT& CENTRALE D’ARCHITECTURE” OF BELGIUM. 


The third year of the New Series (1893) is in preparation, and will form the eighteenth year of the Collection. Each number consists of four or five folio plates, eight pages 
of text, and a supplement of twelve pages. It produces in chromolithography, heliogravure, phototype, etching, &c., prominent examples of ancient and current architecture, 


and the text is dayoted to this profession. The Supplement contains articles pertinent to architecture, and advertisements. Subscriptions date from Janaary 1. Price per year, 
£1 8s. The whole year, when cemplete, in portfolio, £1 12s. 


E. LYON-CLAESEN, ART PUBLISHER, BRUSSELS (BELGIUM). 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Che Hrchitect and Contract Reporter. 

SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER, (Subscriptions payable in adyance.) 

To the Publisher of the ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT REPORTER, 

175 STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 

Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and receive 
in payment. 


eee tee ee ee eee eee ee yy est 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 19s.; Six Months, 10s. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


. 
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Architect and Contract Beporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
aecessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

{Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications bricf. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


#,% As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
tacularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE. 

Next Friday teing Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT wll be 
published on Thursday. All Advertisements intended for 
this Number must reach the Office not later than 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April t. 


for Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


. ABERDEEN.—March 30.—For Additions to Reception Block 
at Hospital. Mr. John Rust, City Architect, 224 Union Road, 
Aberdeen. : 

ABERYSTWITH —April _7—For Building Two Cottages. 
Mr. T. Hamilton Lewis, Bridge Street, Aberystwith. 

ACCRINGTON.—April 6.—For Works in Building Cottage 
Hospital. Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, Architects, Com- 
mercial Chambers, Church Street, Accrington. 

ALNWICK —April 2,—For Building Pair of Villas. Mr. 
W. R. Hindmarsh, jun., Architect, 22 Bondgate Without, 
Alnwick, 

BALLINLOUGH.—April 1.—For Building House. 
James F. M‘Mullen, Architect, 39 South Mall, Cork. 

BATTERSEA.—April 10.—For Erection of a Sub-district 
Post Offic. Mr. J. Wayer, 15 Whitehall Place. 

BEDMINSTER, — April _1.— For Extension of Factory. 
Messrs, Henry Crisp & Oatley, Architects, 314 Clare Street, 
Bristol. 

BERMONDSEY.—March 329.—For Erection of a Refresh- 
ment Bar at Town Hall. Mr. Fredk. Ryall, Town Hall, Spa 
Road. 

BERMONDSEY.—March 30.—For Supply of Rubbed York 
Paving, Wood Paving Blocks, Aberdeen Granite Pitchings, 
Straight and Circular Kerb, and a Length of Granite Tram. 
Mr. Fredk. Ryall, Town Hall, Spa Road. 

BINGLEY.—March 30—For Additions to Argyll Mills, 
Mr. John Haggas, Architect, North Street, Keighley. 

. BopMIN.—April 7—For Erection of Library Buildings. 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, Truro. 

BoURNEMOUTH.—April 8.—For Enlargement of Petty 
Sessional Court. Mr, James Robinson, County Surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 


Mr.. 


| Houses. 


| Court House 


BRADFORD.—March 27 —For Building Three Shops and 
Mr. James Ledingham, Architect, District Bank 

Chambers, Bradford: PH = Art 

BRADFORD.—March ,27.—For Building Six Shops and 
Houses. Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, Architects, 55 Tyrre) 
Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—April 8.—For Building Electric Station. Mr. 
J. Baker,:Enginéer, 5 Bond Street, Bradford. 


BUILTH WELLS.—April 8.—For Building Residence. Mr. 
C. W. Woosnam, Cefnllysgwynne, Builth, Breconshire 

BUNDORAN.—April 3.—For Building Two Houses, Mr, 
W. Barker, Architect, Londonderry. 

BURNHAM.—April.7.— For Building House. Mr. P. M. 


Beaumont, Architect, Maldon. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—March 27.,—For Building Stables, 
Cartsheds, Workshop, Stores, Offices, &c., at the Depot. Mr, 
J. E. Swindlehurst, borough Surveyor, Burton-on-Trent, 

BuRyaS BRIDGE —March 31.— For Building House and 
Stores. Mr. R.S. Richards, Drift Mills, Buryas Bridge, R.S.Q, 

CAIRO.—May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum 
and Khedivial Library, Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. 

CARMARTHEN.—April 1—Fer Building Farm Dwelling, 
Mr. George Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

CARDIFF.—March 28.—For Flushing Tanks and Alterations 
at Ely Schools, for the Guardians. Mr. Edwin Seward, Archi- 
tect, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CHESHUNT.—April 4.—For Erection of Twenty Dwellings 
and Workmen’s Institute. Mr. Jas. Bunce, Turner’s Hail, 
Cheshunt. 

CHESTER.—April 8.— For Construction of Public Baths, 
Mr. Harold Burgess, Architect, 34 Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 

CITY OF LONDON. — April 21.— For the Construction of 
Underground Conveniences in the Minories. Mr. H. Mon. 
tague Bates, Guildhall. 

CLYDACH.—March 31.—For Building Chapel at Ponty- 
crwys. Mr. W. Watkin Williams, Architect, 44 Brynawell 
Terrace, Swansea. 

DARTFORD.—April 20.—For Building Two Staff Blocks, 
Laundry, and Additions to Administrative Block and Boiler- 
house, Gore Farm Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhal! Street, E.C, 

DERBY.—March 27.—For Building Isolation Block at 
Borough Asylum. Mr. B. S. Jacobs, Architect, Bowlally Lane, 
Hull. 

DEWSBURY.—March 31.—For Mill 
Arthur A. Stott, Architect, Heckmondwike. 

DOWLAIS —April 2.—For Building Residence, Stables, &c. 
Messrs. James & Morgan, Architects, Merthyr Tydfil and 
Cardiff. : 

DOWNPATRICK.—April 28 —For Addition to Female School, 
Church Avenue. Mr. John W. Bassett, Engineer, Court 
House, Downpatrick. 

DRIFFIELD.— March 27.—For Building Police Station and 
Mr. Alfred Beaumont, County Surveyor, County 


Extension. Mr, 


Hal), Beverley. 

F'ERMANAGH,— March 28 —For Erection of Fire-resisting 
Strong-room at the Court House. Mr. E. Hugh Archdall, 
Secretary, Court House, Enniskillen. 

GREAT CORBY.—April 1,—For Building Two Villas, 
H. H. Hodgkinson, Architect, 454 Scotch Street, Carlisle, 

GORLESTON.—March 27.—For Building Four Cottages 
Mr. Charles G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great 
Yarmouth, 

Grimspy.—April 4.—For Additions, &c, to Drainage Sys- 
tem at Grimsby Hospital. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, Architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

HAMPSTEAD.—April 2—For Building Ambulance Station, 
Messrs. Pennington & Son, Architects, Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, W.C. 

IpswicH.—March 31.—For Additions to Borough Lunatic 
Asylum, Mr. E, Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ipswich, 

LEEDS.—March 28.—For Building Houses for the Gardener 
and Coachman, Abbey House, for Colonel Harding, J.P. 
Mr. William Bakewell, F.R.1I.B.A., Architect, 38 Park Square. 
Leeds. , 

LOWER TOOTING.—May 4.—For Erection of a Fever 
Hospital. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 6 John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C 

MARKINCH.—April 1.—For Building U.P. Church. Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, Architect, 73 George Street, Edinburgh. 

MIDDLEWICH.—March 30.--For Building Wing to Town 
Hall and New Staircase. Mr. Reginald T. Worth, Engineers, 
Kinderton Street, Middlewich, Cheshire. 


Mr. 
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MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH.—April 4.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. M. H, Medland, County Architect, 15 Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. 

MoORLEY.—March 30.—For Alterations to Workhouse. 
Mr. M. H. Sykes, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 

Moss SipE.—April 11.—For Stabling at Sewage Farm, 
also Brick Sewer. Mr. W. R. Acton, Engineer, Council 
_Offices, Moss Side, near Manchester. 

MyTHOLMROYD.—March 27 —For Building Six Houses. 
Messrs, Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, Architects, Todmorden. 

Newaquay.—March 28.—For Building Police Station. 
Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

ROCHDALE.—March 28-—For Offices, Stables, &c., for the 
Health Committee. Mr. A. England, Architect, 11 Drake 
Street, Rochdale, 

ROCHFORD.—March 28.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Schools and Offices. Mr, Walter J. Wood, 29 Aiexandra 
Street, Southend. 

SALISBURY.—March 27.—For Pair of Cottages. 
John Harding & Son, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

SHEFFIELD.— March 30.—For Purifying House and Tower 
for Liquor Tank, for Gaslight Co, Mr. Fletcher W. Stevenson, 
Gas Engineer, Sheffield. 

SHOOTER’S HILL.—March 27.—For Fixtures and Fittings 
at Brook Hospital. Mr.T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 1 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—April 14.—For Building Refreshment- 
rooms on Royal Pier. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, Engineer, 2 
Portland Street, Southampton. 

SOUTHEND.— March 31.—For Sewering, Levelling, Paving, 
Curbing, Channelling and Metalling various Streets, Mr, 
Harold Harlock, Clarence Road, Southend. 

SOUTHEND.— March 30.—For Providing and Laying about 
650 Lineal Feet of 12-inch Iron Pipe Sewer. Mr, Harold 
Harlock, Southend. 

SOUTHPORT —April 9 —For Building Post Office. 
Stephenson, 38 Parliament Street, S.W. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—March 28.—For Building Gym- 
nasium for Grammar School, Mr. W. A. Hobbes, Ely Street, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

ST. JAMES’s PARK.—April 
No, 2 New Admiralty Buildings. 
13 Parliament Street, 


Mr. 


Messrs. 


Mr. C 


16.—For Erection of Riock 
Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, 


rau mn 
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PATENT 
December 2, 1887, 


| a No. 16,610, \\ 
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&c.,to suit all reqairemeuts, viz. details of work and price, to work by means of the 
Vertical 8crew Rod and Regulator, or Cord, 


and other Metal Work, &c., &c, 
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LOW PRICES. 
SIMPLE a 


ad 


in 
Ml Cl 
ST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, 


SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight 
Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and 
Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, 
Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural 


| GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED, 
The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
| Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for 
| one or both sides. 


TooTiING.—March 31.—For Alterations and Additions to 
College for the Housing of Aged and Infirm. Messrs. Widnell 
& Trollope, 13 Parliament Street, S.W. 7 

UxBRIpDGE.—April 1.—For Widening Long County Bridge. 
Mr. F. H. Pownall, County Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster. 

WANSTEAD.—April 13—For Tar Paving. Mr. John T, 
Brassey, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street Within, z 

West Ham.—April 27.—For Erection of a Technical 
Institute and Public Library. Messrs. Young & Brown, 7 


Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. ‘ 


TENDERS. 


ASHBORNE. a 

For Supply and Delivery of Cast-iron Pipes, Special Castings 

and Other Ironwork for the New .Waterworks, for the 

Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. RADFORD, Engineer, 
Angel Row, Nottingham. 


J. & S, Roberts, West Bromwich , ; . £2,938 0 9 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley . : : ; » 2,902 770.76 
Clay, Henriques & Co., Dewsbury . ‘ “2,909 .0's0 
Stanton Ironworks Co., Stanton . F sr, 792 at sao 
Clay Cross Co, Chesterfield . ; ; + 25780. 0F. © 
Staveley Iron and Coal Co., Staveley. Ree Ars ek Ce 
BUTTERLEY IRON Co., near Derby (accepted) 2,775 7 © 


For Construction of Brick Service Reservoir, Pumping Station, 
and Laying Water-mains, &c., for the New Waterworks, 
for the Ashborne Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. 
RADFORD, Engineer, Angel Row, Nottingham. 


F, Birch, Ashberne . : : - £4497 9 0 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . . : > OC. Oo 
T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . . ' : 3,495 9 O 
P. Newton, Derby . ; A ' : «| -3y380%,8.0 
H. Shardlow, Hyson Gree ‘5 ‘ : . ay3t6 SOO 
W, Smith & Son, Ashborne . . . + 3,300 0 O 
G. Law, Kidderminster 5 ’ ‘ «3040 eno 
G. F. Tomlinson, Derby . ‘ A ; PE 2782 OO 
H. H. Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent . . ‘(277 See Ome 
T. SMART, Nottingham (accepted) . . . eg 7G 
A. Jenkins, Southwell : . . : 2,095 0 Oo 
J. Holmes, Chesterfield . . : ° « 2ySOO OKO. 


THE 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE ij): 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. | || | 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


New and Improved 


i) 4} Patterns. 


t suit 

} JAMB g% 

“1 PANIC EXIT BOLTS 

: Orening i J | 
NENTS: APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Scion rong 
) = PRang>| THE “XIT” | THE “EXODUS,” [ies 
SI ROBT. ADAMS’ PATENT. | 4ETHURW. ADAMS’ PATENT, Bhiet Prot, 


and Strong. 


ROBT. ADAMS, Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.B. [ 732270e"Sondeoo 
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BELFAST. 

For Building Church near Bor twiliiern Park, Belfast. 
Courtenay & Co. 4 : : : 2,769 0 oO 
J. Kidd . : f : 3 ; . 2.760 © Oo 
H. Laverty & Sons é ‘ é : Oe er ey5G0%. 01% O 

BELLINGHAM. 


For Draining and Walling and Building New Chapel, for the 
Bellingham New Burial Board. 
E, RIDDLE, Bellingham tage ), walls, 3442. 25.; chapel, 
3182. 65. 
J. Robinson, Cambo, walls, 353¢. ; masonry for chapel, 213/. 16s. 
W. Smith, Gunnerton, chapel, 3617. 12s. 1d. 
J. Mantinson, Bellingham, carpenter and joiner, 99/. 155. 


BUILTSE. 
For Building Cottage Hospital and Convalescent Home, Builth. 
Mr. TELFER SMITH, Architect, Builth. 


J. M. Jones ; : : : : : £2 008 0 O 

Coy. Downsyen. ee : , ° 1,897 19 8 

He Price: i. F : : : : STOO OO 

T. JONES (accepted) . Seite " i : 1,650 0 6G 

A. Meredith (wthdrawn) . . : : 1,500 0 0 

Architect’s estimate . : ; : - 1,658 0.0 
CLEVEDON. 


Mr. J. MACKAY, 


For Building Eleven Cottages and Factory. 
Mr. E, S. SMITH, 


Architect, Kingswood. Quantities by 
Bristol, 


I. Welton, Birtley, walls (exclusive of iron railings and gates), 
” 3472. 175. 9d.; masonry for chapel, 201/, TA ston earen OA te at aed ee : 5 
y Dae Mere vatcciah neha Glibbens, Bristol : : 4 A eAOOO= OO 
For Painting the Blackpool Tower. Messrs. MAXWELL & Wiitietnctte Sone Rrigtolee, : : ; ie 678 20° 0 
TUKE, Architects, Manchester. Cove teavnite. Briciol 36 aaa s 
T. F. O’Callaghan, Manchester : ' » £1,400 0 o Biss & Sons, Portishead : ‘ os SEONG 0 
A. Bagnall, Shipley . : : ; : : 820 0 Oo G. H. Wilkins, Bristol : , na aoe Oto 
Reet, Burnell, Rochdale . > a a ° 780 0 @O F, Martin, St. George $ : : ; 3,358 5 2 
J. Batt, Oldham ed Lae SE 7 4 + 750 © ©} J, Wiltshire, St. George : NS, 7M BAGO 
For the Removal from the Seaside Outfall Sluice, Skirbeck SC ae hae : : ; : Sai e c 
Quarter, an Accumulation of Earth, and for Piling, for the if Haiecuse George : x ; t : ae BB ie 
Black Sluice Commissioners. Mr. R, H. BICKNELL, Sur- ra Dowhe Bristol i ‘ % , : eee cae 

} . ® Ve 
as eyes nace = el VOR AAI S. WILLIAMS, St. George (accepted ) eG i sjef. 3,009") 089.0 
S. SHERWIN, Boston (accepied ) . «2 Wd URN ALERS Weacediek asa a a urate Sie SOD 
BUCKINGHAM, CLIPSTONE. | 


For Construction of Pipe Sewers, &c. 


Mr. H. BERTRAM 


For Settling and Purifying Tanks, 


for the Oxendon Rural 


NICHOLS, Engineer, Grosvenor Chambers, 59 Corporation District Council. Mr. W. J. SMITH, Surveyor, Market 
Street, Birmingham. Harborough. 
Hill, Maidenhead . : C ‘ : » £8,682 0 o Garlick, Market Harborough : . : . £68 o oO 
Bell, Tottenham ; : ; , 3 . 8,397.0 0 Smith, Market Harborough . . : . HOP RAO 
Kimberley, Banbury ; ; , é Mertweuplente tne Palmer, Clipstone .. - ‘ : ; SOS LOMO 
Hipwell, Wisbech ; : . a (usa 0La: 0 L.O CORNHODME. 
Dickson, St Albans . ‘ : . ‘ » 7,545 © o| For Building Cottages, Bankwell, Cornholme, near Tod- 
Biggs, Birmingham . 7 ( . wet 7,A00 CO 0 morden.. 
Jenkins & Son, Leamington °. d : a 75200 © Ons Accepted Tenters. 
~ Mackay, Hereford . : . . ‘ ie7st12) OF. 0 T. Marshall, Cornholme, mason and bricklayer . £659 0 0o 
Wood, Birmingham . : : . : » 6950 0 Oo Ingham & Heselden, Cornholme, joiner . 266 0 0 
Weldon, Birmingham : ’ : : 10;9205507 0 Ww. Mitchell, Cornholme, plasterer. OO MONO 
Ward & Cannon, Aylesbury . 7 O/09S"0.6 0 W. R. Turnbull, Cornholms, plumber and glazier 27 A OMEG) 
SIDDONS & FREEMAN, Oundle (accepted ) 6,735 ao T. Blacka, Todmorden, slater |. : 45 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C., 

have REMOVED to z 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reporis 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon epeortans or stamped directed 
env ie. 


~ QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
TH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 


Equal to Lithograns and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO, 25 VCHANCERY ANE, 


1 LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘ 


‘OLDACRES. LONDON." 
BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


s SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 

Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S -ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
fLondon—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, dc. LITHOGRAPHED: 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC # 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white stand 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.S.E. 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOCINGS, 
PHOTO COPIRS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
a Ora LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WSSTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.’ 


UANTITIES, &c., HLECTROGRAPHED| 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or | ; 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates, Skilled stafl- 
“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, £.0, 
a PA NS 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


! Iilustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. | 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (upto 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampies. 


GEO. J. POORE & C0. LIVERPOOL. 
ie BEECHINGS LTD., 


174 in the Strand. 
Specialists in 
B ewe dh | Time-Saving 
‘ 1 
a ee aga Stationery. 


WRITE FOR caace ona 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 
return of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


date J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


| Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Chu ot ne res Restored, 


Telegrams, *‘FURSE, NOTTIN 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CLARKE, 


25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREBRT, W.C, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


ERE VW OF. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sioves, Lime Screens 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4!d. per foot super 
Price Lists and Dlustrations post free on application, 

ESTABLISHED 1855 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ ‘Pheasantry. London." 
SPECI4aL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITIOTS' DESIGNS, 
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CROMER. 


For Providing and Laying Water Mains. and Works in Con- 


DONCASTER. 


For Fifteen New i eae near Frenchgate, Doncaster, for the 


nection, for the Cromer Waterworks Co., Limited. _Mr. -Corporation, Mr. R. CRABTREE, Borough Surveyor. 
pa, MELLISS, Engineer, Gresham House, Old Broad W. Johnson . : ; 5 : - 42,985 9 0 
Street, E.C. J. C. Wombwell ; . : 5 . 2,565 0 9 
Clay Cross Co., Clay Cross. ; : » £1432 Bae Mullins & Richardson A - - 2,505 0.70 
W. Brown & Son, Tottenham . : 720 12 4 B. Wortley ; “ : : ‘ : oF 24Al 90 
W. J. Botterill, Aylsham . F : 5 f 656 0 oO G. Motham y y A 2 i " « (2,150 morre 
“‘T. Tilley & Sons, London 7 : 624 13 9 F. Beastall ; 4 ; ‘ . 2,115-"0 70 
B, Cooke & Co., Battersea 4 613 10 oO J. ATHRON, jun. (accepted ) ; . 4 « 2,100 0*.0 
J. H. Vickers, Limited, Nottingham 4 608 19 oO DROITWICH. Soest Ye 
Tabor & Hinchcliffe, Cambridge. . . 576 2 9 For Improvement Works. Mr. B. GODFREY, Borough Sur- 
A. JENKINS, Southwell (acceffed ) : na? 539219 840 veyor. High Street. 
DEPTFORD. J. White, jun., Handsworth : : of | E380 erate 
For Alterations to Warehouse at 15 Church Street, Deptford, Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . . . . 232 6 0 
for Messrs. J. & A, Dandridge... Mr. JOHN JAMES DOWNES, G. & C. Jones iS : ‘ ; F : oe Ree 
Architect, 199 Lewisham Le Road, S.E. J. Harris co 0 
S. Jerrard. ; , ; £1,098 0 0 H. Burnham, Coventry . . . - 204 10 0 
T. D. Leng ; ; ; ; : ‘ . 1,094 0.0 H. SMALL Mae eee ; . - 199 0 O 
H. L. Holloway re) eer ht te Seeds Wi Motte sLieG SS J. White, jun , Queen Street, Beg « 
prone RT Piette ce (oD aa: Currall & Lewis . | 5) 5 Se » ¢133-Meneo 
DERBY. Js, Harris. 4», -\' as asl See 2 | 130° 0-9 
‘For Roman Catholic Church, Gordon Road. Mr. JAMES = Ai eri ee "38 ; ae we . 
HArtT, Architect, Corby, Grantham. G. & C. Jones ‘ : . ee tak ee 
E, Morley, Derby . ° 3 : i 2od2 LO : ; ; ; | ; ‘ 
H. Vernon, Derby . Se: 2,797 2° 8 PUSSY ug ee 
Robinson, Derby. ; . 2,774 9 11 | For Electric “Lighting “Plant,- for the Corporation. Mr. J. 
AB CLARK, Nottingham (accepted ) . * FLETCHER, Borough Engineer. Mr. W. H. RADFORD, 


DINAS POWIS. 


for Building Detached Villa Residence near the Common, 


Dinas Powis, for Mr. F. W. Smart. 


WOOD CAPLE, Architect, St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 


C. H. Hirst, Barry Dock. 

Da Jones & Co., Gloucester. 

j. E. Davies, Cardiff : 5 

E, C. Newby, Cardiff. : : 
Rees & Thomas, Cardiff . : : 
W. T. Morgan, Cardiff . 5 : 
Jones & Madren, Cardiff . 

B, Evans, Cardiff . 
Colbourne, Taffswell. : 

S. DEAR, Barry Dock (accepted) 


2, 7OR an 0 


Consulting Engineer, Nottingham. 


Goddard, Massey & Warner . : : . £23,926 0 
British Thomson-Houston, Limited ; » 20,057 7.3 0 
Mr. W. H. DasH- J. G. Statter & Co.. : 17,J0l 0 oO 
Wigston Electrical and Engineering Co, : 
: Lutes ie vo Limited : : 17,360 0 Oo 
: 1,073 0 O Brush Electrical Engineering Co. , . 16,365 090 
, 1,067.0 0 Siemens Bros. & Co., Limited ‘ 16,350 0 oO 
j 1,061 3 8 Electric Construction Co., Limited (accepted 
; 94d: -0.°0 subject to modifications) . A : . | ERO7 ING *eb 
: » (930.0 0 Crompton & Co., Limited . . : -. 15,001 16 o 
> 924 0 0 Cables, 
f 2. 8s 0. a0 Telegraph Manufacturing Co, Limited . . 6,034 210.50 
reo ge 15 | a Indiarubber, Guttapercha and Telegraph 
8co 0 oO Works. ‘ : ‘ : A : 5,442 14 0 


" BPHINX ” PORTLAND GEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500, 
meshes to square inch, with’ 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 

Specially adapted for Con. 
» creteFloors & Street Paving. 


“ EGLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 280 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
pand-carrying and cheapest 
Cement t market. 
pecially adapted for laying enCaustic tiles, making jointsin 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free, Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. | 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lyas Lowe, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&a. Ballway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
ore m= BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Iilustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L* 


PETROLEUM (-c:.) ENGINE 


TANGYES’ 


* OTTO” PRINCIPLE. 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER, 


The leading features are :— 


ato ha A n] A LE, ALABASTER, | 
STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon- ae TANGYES LIMITED, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI~ 
B. WARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.: 


EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 


THE ABSENCE OF Fans, Pumps, &c., for 
starting. 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


THE SuITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary peiroizan (acre (paraffin lamp) oil. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


Londoa, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, ani Rotterdam, : 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE pelle COMPANY, 


Telephones, — 


Telegrams, 


COMPRESSED “& ; MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Garetogere ys, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0.- 


BEST GREEN 


/ ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivallied fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 
“Model Dw elling,’' " New 
castle Exhibition, 1887, 


we) LIGHT SEA ancen. 
M0 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. Ee 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETAEY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, 


LIMITED, 


CUMBERLAND. 


TO THE DEAD.—Brasses, 
Crosses, Fonts, Gravestones, Lecterns, 
Monuments, Church Plate, Pulpits, Reredoses, 
Standards, Tablets, Windows, eee cenip ues 
executed and erected by © 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


Ecclesiastical Art Workers, 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application to 


'P. A. GILBERT WOOD, | 


KESWICK. 
EMORIALS 


PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND. LONDON. / » 
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EASTBOURNE. 


For,the Sole Privilege of Selling Refreshments on the Ground 


Eup Be tee Were) 


, of the Gymkhana (Military Sports). 


H. B’ WINCHESTER, Eastbourne (accepted) . 
For! Supply of Standard Weights and Measures, for the 


- £158 18 o 


Corporation. 
Herbert & Sons, West Smithfield 


De Grave, Short, Fanner & Co., Farringdon 


Road 


Doyle & Son, Newcomen Street, London . 


W. & T. AVERY, Limited, Cowcross Street 


(accepted ) 5 
ERITH. 


F or Brick Wall and [fron Fence, with Gates, to Enclose Site 
for Public Recreation Ground at The Avenue, Erith, for 


the Urban District Council. 
G. Miles Eriths>* |. 2. ° ‘ 
G. H. Gunning, Erith F : : 
F. HIND, Belvedere (accepfed’) . 


EXMOUTH. 


For Booking-office, Lavatories, Gates and Fences, Alterations 
to Waiting-room and other Works, for the Exmouth Dock 


: . I16 14 Oo 


en tahegd. 1,449 
- - 1,420 
2a; 040 


6 14999 «0 
139 17 oO 


Tyne 


well . 


0 oO G. Beckett, Great Yarmouth ; ; : . £1,062 Io o 
0 Oo M. Barnard, Great Yarmouth , oi ooh SOG 3.0. O 
7 a Cockrill Bros., Gorleston . ‘ 972.04.0 

READ & CuRTIS, Gorleston (accepted ) 913 10,0 


For Ironwork for Pair of Small Dock Gates. 
PERRY, County Surveyor, Galway. 


Cardigan Engineering Co, Cardigan . 
R. Stephenson & Co., Limited, Sue. upcn- 


E. Manisty, Dundalk . 
Brandon Bridge Building Co., Limited, Mother- 


TEAGUE & CHEW, Cinderford (accepted ) 


GALWAY. 
Mr. J 


£235 9 9 


. ow 


GORLESTON. 


For Construction of Two New Wards and other Alterations to 
the Gorleston Hospital, for the Governors of the Gorleston 
Cottage Hospital. 
High Street, Gorleston. 


Mr. H. DUDLEY ARNOTT, Architect, 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For a Covered Way, about 16,090 Feet: Super, at the Ropery, 


eee pty ct ORs Srcuatece, a wii: foo Great Yarmouth, for Messrs. Bracey & Son, Mr. H. 
: : f : 5 DUDLEY ARNOTT, Architect, High Street, Gorleston. - 
F..Grace -.. . . . » 159 17 0 JuTAW: Bray. ; [ £3368 09.0 
= Salen me tAG 13,0 W.G. Tudman . ‘ : : ; : 7 297 Io oO 
H. Dart . . - - : - 121, 13)5'0 TESk Ready. ‘ d Woke aloe 
FOLKESTONE. W.S. Rose . a e28G74 6 uO 
For Supply of 1,5co Tons of Guernsey, Alderney, Quenast, or M, Barnard . 4 282 15 8 
Belgian Granite, Broken to 1-inch Gauge, for the Corpora- T. C. Gooch ‘ : 4 : 206 ga 
tion. Mr. JOHN WHITE, Borough Engineer. Carter & Wright . : 254 10 Oo 
W. Griffiths , . . : -£956 5 0 Moore & SON (accepted ) - 253 0 0 
A. & F. Manuelle ° », 868 15° 0 H. E. Kerridge (iron only) . - 187 15 0 
Rowe & Mitchell #:88r°-5 ‘o 
L. SOMMERFELD (accepted ) 800 0 oO HANLEY. 


GLENCAPLE. 


For Constructing Reservoir on Chapelhill Farm, near Glen- 
caple, and Providing, Laying and Jointing Cast-iron Pipes, 
for the Dumfries District Committee of the County Council. 
Messrs. J. & A. LESLIE & REID, Engineers, 724 George 


Street, Edinburgh. 


Watson & Underwood, Annan Ne aaah jor 


acceptance) . é : 


. £737 14 8 


Board. 


For Additions to Wharf Lane Schools, for the Hanley School 
Messrs. 
Hanley. Quantities by Architects. 


R. SCRIVENER & Sons, Architects, 


Brayford, Tunstall : : et, 1,205 OlO 
Cornes, Hanley : : : : : - 1,247 10 o 
Bennett, Burslem ‘ : Re a VASA 
‘Ellis, Hanley . : : el 7OnmO mo 
GODWIN, Hanley (accepted ) 7 . 1,1297.0 <0 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUR®R AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE ‘%*red 


and BIS HD COMPLETE In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


& CO., 
ENGINEERS. 
ART METAL 


Workers. 


LUX-GALOR 


Stove 
Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


Designs 


SKILFULLY 


Executed. 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


The extraordinary 
jholding power of this 
Pin enables it to be 
used effectively on the 
jedges of the paper 
|without making any 
holes therein. 

It is perfectly flat in 
its work, and requires 
no penknife or other 
lever to withdraw it. 

To insert it place 
your thumb, on the 
top and revolve Pin 
towards you. 

To withdraw it 
simply reverse the 
action of the thumb or, 


THE GRIP ” 
DRAWING PLN. 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


use top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 


=To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 
Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER. 
ray Re STREET WORKS, ocd SL STS SIS SR TS 


Svecialty-OAK AND DARK OAK. | AND DARK OAK. 


rE 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING CO. 


ae pee “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


ROYAL 
LETTERS PATER. 


BY HEB 
MAJESTY’S 


Established A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE, 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 


He large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 


and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 

AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the ti ade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac - 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 
manufacture of these goods. 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade ta 
their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to anything yet offered. 

They 
Merchants, 
countr 

N.B. —Please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
ppc cating either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— 

@ Anchor 


~ | PARQUETxY AND MOSAIC, _ PARQUETKY AND MOSAIC. 


can be obtained of ali Ropemakers, Ironmongera 
Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 


ty Description or System of Wood-Block, Parquet, Secret-Joint, or iy special Floorings. 
AK 


FITTINGS FOR CHURCHES, RANK! 


, &e, 


SLASONED 


SCANTLING, &c. 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E.C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Tetegrame, ‘** EDAPHOS, LONDON,” and 4 EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.’’ 


Telephone 15,074. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GREENOCK. , 
—CO y ° 
For New Post Office, Greenock, for the Commissioners of OR Catton 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings, For Building Earlsmead Schools at Page Green, for the 
R. C. Murdoch, Glasgow ; : . of 14,409 O700 Tipe Tottenham School Board. 
W. Shaw & Son, Glasgow. i ‘ » 13,994 0 Oo Dearing & Son . . . . . pares aig 
G. Barlas & Co. ) Glasgow é : ; » 13,132 ‘0 So Chessum . . . : . . . 16,872 0 0 
J. Kirkwood, Glasgow f : : oo, 2736 Anley . . . . . . , - 45,999 9 © 
R. McKissoch & Son, Glasgow ; Le PAT L.GIO TO .LO Gibson’ . , . : . : . - 15,490 0 0 
J. & R. Kirk, Greenock . ‘ : ‘ 41 807'O° 40 Porter. a ° . . . » 15,241 0 0 
Boyd & Forrest, Kilmarnock . . : sd S27 OUD Nightingale. . . ‘ : : » 14,980 0 © 
T. & W. Roberts, Blantyre . . : ., 11,3¢c0 0" oO C. B. Hill . . ap Wess . : e NA OC 
A. Stevenson, Greenock . , : : + 10,820 Yo. 20 Batley & Holness . : : ‘ : » 14,699 0 oO 
Millen & Co, Greenock . ‘ “r0,756 00 Gregar . ‘ . . Pate . » 14,519 0 0 
R. Aitkenhead & Sons, Greenock . ; 16 10,580 "0 oO P. Hart . , . : . , ‘ «> 14497 QO 
W. STEEL, Greenock (accepted) . ; - 10,489 0 oO Coxhead . , oh ER Aaa » 0. 145259 0 0 
Wall : , . ‘ «| ,13,589 4,0 40 
HORFIELD. Kerridge & Shaw ° . ° . * 13,560 o oO 
: : Knight 6 e e e ° 12,975 o of 
For Reconstruction of Upper Portion of Logan Road, for the Higes i q i F . 11,016 0 © 
Horfield Urban District Council. Mr. A. P. I, COTTERELI, < : te 
Engineer, Baldwin Street, Bristol. For Building Roman Catholic Chapel at St. Pancras Cemetery> 
Hatherly & Carr. : f e . i £24710. (0 East Finchley, N., for the St. Pancras Burial Committee. 
M. Lovell . : 5 2) L1OGanary 2 Messrs. SEGRAVE, BROWETY & TAYLOR, Architiets, 117 
J. DARE & Co. (accepted) . Sigh? i » 104/15 0 Holborn, E.C. i 
Groome, New North Road. ‘ . £4750 oO 
KINGSWEAR. ’ Yerbury & Sons, Kilburn. . : : nap? o O° 
For Erection of a Villa Residence, for Mrs. Walker. M ; Hollingsworth, Penge ; ? Dima Ae kt red 
Norman G. Bripcman, ARLBA, & Water H.| Nightingale, Albert Embankment . . «1,655 © © 
BRIDGMAN, M.S.A., Architects, Torquay and Paignton. Star & Co., West Kensington . 4 4 + /1,639560 10 
Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE Brown,| Little & Senecal, Hatton Wall. . . «1,610 0 0 
Paignton. ; Dove Bros., Islington . . . - 1,535 0 0 
H. Webber & Sons, Paignton . x 6 . £1,069 0 0 McCormick & Sons, Essex Road : ers Or eps) 
Webber & Maunder, Paignton f ; 1,037 0 0 Tennant & Co., Willesden Green . . 1,460 0 @ 
E. Westlake, Paignton ; ; ‘ ; 2965 00 "0 Parmenter, Braintree . . 1435. 048 
R. T. Pillar, ‘Daricdnih ‘ ; : : : 950 0 0 COULSELL Bros,, Bethnal Green (ace cpted) . $1,993 ueenae 
J. Short, Kingswear . , - 896 © ©} For Reinstating Damage Done by Fire at 76 Goldhawk Road, 
bis PILLAR, Dartmouth (accepted with varia: Shepherd's Bush, W. Mr. HERSERT RICHES, Architect, 
OAS) R Ts ; : - 4 815 0 0 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, London, E.C, 
LONDON. GC. a: & ‘fe W. Willmott . . ‘ » £436 Oo GC 
For Additions to’ Premises in Devons Road, Bromley-b Pe herve : ee ; : Fores seat 
Bow, E. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect, 3 Crooked EOE Aa ; ; ‘ ; Baa toe 
Lane, King William Street, London, E.C, For Supply of Stoneware Goods, for St. Luke’s Vestry. 
R. COLES (accepted ) : fel 23 Lae GEORGE JENNINGS, Lambeth (accepted), 
TELEGRAMS, LONDON ~ DEPoTs— 


" QOLITE, LONDON.” Head Offices: JES AAHTEEE. = owe Westsourne Park. W. 


* OOLITE, L. & S.W.R., NINE ELms, S.W.. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE 00., Lid., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. gual? QUARRIES. — Pers) 


| MONK’S PARK. @ BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. goe Wc & Fight * “- COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. © | STOKE GROUND. 


ee 
: gar ‘\) To be | 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. ant gu obtained onlyof © WESTWOOD GROUND. Registered 


TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. ' TRADE MARK 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVA ACME 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WooD 
Chief Office and Works Etre oh mae ahah oie MEANY: atts 
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For Supply of Trolleys. 


SUPPLEMENT 
a LONDON — continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD continucd. 
For eee to Shop, Salmon’s Lane, Limehouse, E. Mr. | For Dividing Two Large Classrooms into Three Classrooms 
Wilkam St epee Per ReeS 3 Crooked Lane, King by Altering the Position of a Glazed Partition, Providing a 
SSalt reet, London, 4... New Partition, Air-inlet Shafts and a New Stove for 
Tartine : . . . ‘ ‘ ° . £225 3 ‘ Ne a Centre Classroom, Upper North Street, Tower 
. . . . ° » ® . e < ts . 
W. Johnson. ; ‘ : . . ‘ I oO aoe 
“ke Osborn & Song) ey See 5) Io o IF Helids Gh Se aa tee! A145 4S 3 
T. H. Jackson. ; . ; . i - 188 Io o D Cbs CO : ; : . ; ! ; hl i is 
J. VERLANDER (accepted) . . : . « /186°-0 oO TH. Jackson ; } ‘ j j 5 ' re SAO: O 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. NEES es AE IOS re ad 
for Ercien of Weights and Measures Testing Office, Harrow J. T. Robey* ; ; ; ? : 7 ; ze 3 pe 
R.A. Yerbury & Sons. : ' - £7,550 0 o| For New School for 895 Children, with Manual Training 
McCormick & Sons . ‘ : . «elton O° OG Centre and Playground on Top of School for Boys, 
Pour - ‘ . : : ; 7307 0,0 i Pane Road, Hackney. : 
«de ‘ : , +6, oO . Charteris. aes ; ; ‘ 
Scharien & Co.. 2 - : : P 6/395 0 oO G. Munday & Sons ‘ ; 4 epee : ; 
J. Carmichael . : F - ; , 6,870 0 Oo R. A. Yerbury & Sons F 19,904 (ome, 
Thompson & Beveridge . 5 ‘ G75S. O'S H. Lovatt : : : 10,611 Oo oO 
pee & Co. a : 2 : s 6,732 0 O B. E. Nightingale . ; 19,546 0 Oo 
=o KEEN | - : : : : . 6,665 0 o L. H. & R. Roberts - 19,170 0 © 
For Erection of Gasmeter Testing Office, Rosebury Avenue. W. King & Son. EDs BS 32250 
Slaters, Limited . . . .¢, .  .£6,831 0 of J.M.Patrick .. . 19,036, OF oO 
REE ORS ae. i ne vei ane ep GOLA nO Ofc; ep COMP ee ems 18,665 9 90 
H. Wall & Co. . 4 ; : ; . . 6452 0.0 G. E. Wallis & Sons ‘ ; ss ; LO ;3 50M Ou O 
McCormick & Sons. : : : > LOAD. O85. W. Shurmur . ; . . : : - 17,982 9 © 
Scharien . het Ne : : ; i . 6,380 0 0 E. aE & Sons . : Piste 17,981 0 Oo 
PP GEREN yg ee ee 8205-16) 2 pu. W- M.Dabbs Mead a 17,984°5 0) 0 
PO INGRAEL Nc i Tle aN ey 6185 2 o| Treasure & Son eS me yt 17,804 9 9 
W. Wells . : 2 ; j A 6,025 0 0 Kirk & Randall. . ‘ . : ° 17,892 0 oO 
G. E. Toda ; ; i : 5,979 0 0 J. Grover & Son* . : : . : 17,648 oO a 


LONDON SCHOOI BOARD. 4 on 6 bees by 4 Feet by 
‘ 2 eet nches. 2 Peet. 
For Removing Two Temporary Iron Buildings and w.c.’s from Illingworth, Ingham & Co. each “7 7 Or £9 ia 6 
Shillington! Street Site, and Re-erecting them, including W. H. Lascelles & Co, . 3 On 70. 5 17 6 
Foundations and Cloakrooms, on Rosendale Road Site, | / C. Tayler & Co. : é Hote poh a ce: 4 00 
West Lambeth. | * Wrinch & Sons Teresa! 30 2 Ont eae um 
eee eee eee ie hse ee 82erro* ON He Bouneaus) 38 8 gto, | *2 17 6 ¥2 16) 6 
. J. Marsland. , : : ; : : 7802527 0.50 : : 
Humphreys, Limited , ; ; ‘ ; Sacre For Supply of Hammock Chairs for Special Schools. 
Re ar brow* ; : : : . 587 0.0 *G. M. Hammer & Co, each 0 13 Oo 
* Recommended for Acceptance. *: Recommended for Acceptance. 


MARION & CO, 


Manufacturers of 


MARION’S 
PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. 


VOIGTLANDER'S 


New Lens, 


66 99 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE: Pe pe enOES: Dapane acy pe 
Blue Ground, White Lines. This is a Lens specially adapted; PAPERS. FILMS. 
MELAGRAPHIC : |for Architects’ or Engineers’ use MOUNTS. CAMERAS 
’ White Ground, Black Lines. | when a certain portion of Archi- : ‘ 
CALLATE DE FER: teeture or Machinery is wanted, TRIPODS. SUNDRIES. 
White Grund. Binck 1s and good detail with several; Agents for 
Pound, piack “ines. | times more magnification than an VOIGTLANDER’S 


SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. ordinary Lens will give. LENSES. 
Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue Post Free on 


Application. 
erin OS. SOL bau A rer, JuON DON, . Ww. 
CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, &ec., &c. 


GRANITIC PAINT. 


The BEST for every kind of Work, internal or external, and for ORDINARY or DECORATIVE purposes. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


The BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, and 

for CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, and other Buildings, in lieu of Whitewash or Distemper. Can be repeatedly ESTABLISHED 1860. 

washed with Soap and Water, and thereby become as good as when first applied. MADE IN ALL COLOURS. SILVER MEDAL, 
eS ORE TE WY To TE TAT HEALTH 


ZOPISSA SOLUTION. sia 


INTER- 
NATIONAL 


A COLOURLESS Liquid for DAMP WALLS. 


TESTIMONTATL.— MERCHANT SEAMEN’S ORPHAN ASYLUM, SNARESBROOK. — November 14, 1895.— TRADE MARK 
DEAR Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you that the White Granitic Paint you supplied has proved in every way satisfactory. It = 5 
thas been subjected to a temperature of 260 deg. Fahrenheit under a steam pressure of 20 lbs., and, if anything, has improved rather than => 
otherwise, being to all appearance as hard as flint.— Yours faithfully, F. W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. SZ = 


SSS cee 


es “or Apply for;Prices and full Particulars to the SOLE MANUFACTURERS— / rf 
Oc, 


TKkdhe Gramitic Paint 


32 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD : 

, . : : —continued, 
For Ae ak age rae a vesiemecs i! ane Laundry For New School for 1,422, Children, with School for Special) 
“age toe: Seeker he te tania as Instruction and Schoolkeeper’s Heuse, Kingwood Ro ad, 


Windsor Road, Hackney. 

Treasure & Son. : ; : ‘ .£26,161 0 of Chelsea. ; 
Killby & Gayford ©. ie. te go8 ao. m | yeti iamami ee oe 
W: Gregar&'Son. 4, 5, | 9. ei ea Ones jee Patrick re © yt heel a eae 
Dove Bros. 6. 0°). | 5B ee ee ee cies Lathey tis 40s) ke - + + 28,8c9 0 0 
L Grover & Son 4,07 '%,) sas aw a ne See omens J FiColimson 
W.M. Dabbs, 5 6,00 4 0. i enosts oo | 2) Me Pattinson Sons. | ee 
Atherton & Dolman 2 Vee ays 8805.'9.. 0} Se reverie Sone). |. ei 
Avetsharmnurh. ; : ; i : ad Paulo te R.A. Yerbury & Sons . é . ‘ - 27,999 0 9 
.E.Lawrance&Sons . . . . 5 23,921.00] GE. Wallis & Son ee ad ay eee 
Citas. : ; f : ‘ 23,407 Sees D. Charteris . : : : i : ery Rela icy oy) 
Stimpson & Co. "0. GEG, Sh i iret ee te Sater ees Holloway) Bros. ° 2 iyo: 
Wi Pattinson & Sons (7/0 PT a te eis 2 tog eno iin We DOWNS ag ryan as wt) 
D. Charteris* . ; : 5 . : ee 20/3520 270 Treasure & Son... : ina : - 26,985 a © 
For Rebuilding Offices all Departments and Providing New Dove Bros... : , . . . - 26,725 Q © 
Drainage, Bath Street, Finsbury. Stimpson & Co. : 3 eae » 26,502 @ 9 
N. ‘Lidsfone'y > si, stee tee ae £2,193 100 Kirk. &@ Randall 0 0 60 e304 
J. Grover & Son . : ; 1.993 pone J. Shillitoe & Son . . ; ‘ - » 25,950. 6 -o 
C. Cox : are Mie : : A 5 j 1,970 o of C.Cox . : ne noe : on eas «) 25,9023° 02 0 
Staines Sonn ; LOT Be ote E. Lawrance & Sons* , E ; + 025,690) 0 Nal 
o Munday & Sons : : , : : . 1,810 0 c/ For New School for 1,c64 Children, with Playground on Roof 
E, Lawrance & Sons : ; ; 5 pal yO LO TO for Girls’ Department and a Manual Training Centre on 
R. P. Beattie. 37-0 : 5 A ; SPER ACPA oporte, Arches, and Adapting an Existing House for the use of 

H. Knight & Son. . : : 2 : eet 7 30a cO Schoolkeeper, Grange Street, Hackney. 

L. H. & R.- Roberts . t : : : AOR 722 NO WO Dove Brothers : : p - £23,375. .0- oO 
W. Akers & Co. « , ; ; : : SRT TON SOOO W. Pattinson & Sons » : ; - >) 22,775 O10 
J. T.. Robey * : : : : : Se elaieton Fa) Yo) Stimpson &.Co : : : : : 21,819 oy ie: 
For Rebuilding Girls’ and Infants’ Offices, Providing Drainage, J. & M. Patrick . . - , : ; 5 + S21;2aiae On5o 
and Making Temporary Connection from Boys’ Offices, Kirk & Randall . . ; 4 5 . |e ee ae 
“Mariborough Street, Southwark. C. Miskin : a keen seh aE), +) $20,055 seo 
F.G. Minter . ; : ; ; 5 . 41,268 o- 0 J. Longley & Co... ; 2 . 2 (20,6238 Ghee 
H. Mailett c : : - : : 3 dsh7'5), 20) 10 Lathey Brothers. : : : : =. 20, 480°30mnO 
_ W. Hammond . : : ; : : . 1,098 0 o Atherton & Dolman , ; ‘ : «20,3720 ao 
W. Downs : 5 . Bole WA : sds 93 ero. O i GOXH ns : ; . ‘ ‘ , + 29,330540" 50 
H. Knight & Son. 4 ; ? ; 2 91509229 30 Killby & Gayford . 5 : ‘ : ~ 2053008 10 8o 
_Lathey Bros, . ; : 5 : ; . 1,083 0 o J. Shillitoe & Son . : " : : «20,265 ano FO 
Vernall, Danes & Co. : é _ ; Su OSOsOaG W..M, Dabbs . : Sat ee Aes = +,'420,238..90140 
W.V. Goad. : : 5 ; : S008, 20806 Treasure & Son. : : ‘ : . 20237 So! a 
W. Akers & Co. y 5 : : : 2H aOR ID ep J. Grover & Son, : : ee cae - 19,988 oo 
H. Somerford & Son* =. ‘ 3 c e220 SiO 40 W. Gregar & Son . : : : : - 19,987 0 o 
Holliday & Greenwood 790 0 O E. Lawrance & Sons* . 19,637 0 Oo 


* Recommended for Acceptance. * Recommended for Acceptance. 


TAY Vanufacturers of Wrought Metal 

Ezmed Vork, Architectural Carving and THE INV] CT A 
Vege 
=e) ,0ses, Domestic and Public 

BAR Buildings, Lighting Appliances, PATENT BRICK 


i Mis Th AM alla AD cD oll Do DAD Al A Mo Al Ma MA i T] FA CTUR | NG C0 
} Estimates given to Architects’ own designs, Jury 


“@ @ 6.@ e@ Work can be inspected during execution. 
TAS j exegesis eG LIMITED. 


Showrooms :—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 48 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; le 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL, 


SORES :_Hasle Works, Hornsey, Ns Porshonter Street, Birmingham. |Cinerion Sami dry Deane 
5 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY CO.,) 0 =n is roxnox 
BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. ‘ , 
London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. CANAL AND RIVE R. 
Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest I i ay 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 
biel a Res ae OR SOFT WOODS. Ne ae 
Desk.. ‘Chithney pisses eH GeHEHeren Buildings, op tbo at Aeedee ob Lb RIDG E, 


MOULDINGS. ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS, HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 
STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. $ 


BOP Jeinery and ning de bave been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
or some of the most impor:ant buildings in this Country and Abroad. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application . 
to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 Strand, ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


London, W.C. | = ++ 44. KASTCHEAP, E.C, 


eow™’ee Hose 
Aiea a, SRD. GD URkSO MERE Se 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 


LONDON OFFICE— 
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eS ee ee ee 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD -— continued. LONDON sCHOOL BOARD—continued. 

For Junior Mixed School for 414 Children, with Special School | For Enlargement by 204 Places, Placing Existing Classrooms 
for Sixty Children, Cookery and Manual Training Centres, on the Seat Pieernaastion; Providings, New Halls, 
Drawing Classroom and Science-rooms, Removing and Corridors, Cloakrooms and Lavatories for Boys and Girls, 
Rebuilding Existing W.C.’s for Girls and Infants, Providing New Staircase for Boys, New Boiler Room and Heating 
Additional w.c.’s for Boys, Redividing Playgrounds, Re- Scheme, Enclosing, Draining and Tar-paving Additional 
moving and Refixing Covered Playground for Girls and Land, Rolls Road, Southwark 
Infants, and Enclosing, Draining and Tar-paving Addi- Ki : 8 288 
tiohal Land, Portman Place, Tower Hamlets. irk & Randall ; : ‘ ee » 48,2 SS is 

Mites ; Lathey Bros. . : ‘ : c : <TR TCH fey He) 
-Lovatt  . : : : . : - £13,764 0 Oo W. Downs : : : F : uate, 127. O40 

ete ame er ee 03,6977 SO} Chatteris, + so Fe | ~2,-8)044 0 OO 
W. Gregar & Son . . . : . me t399899.%) O Holloway Bros. . . ; : : : . 8,015 0 0 
Killby & Gayford . : : : : me 1363054 04 O Dove Bros. , 4 : : 3 : EG.0CcO: 0,0 
Atherton & Dolman : 2 : : . 13,090 0 Oo T. L. Green § ‘ p ; P , 38 873979:4.0. 0 
Peete COMME Ree. |. . -12,030 07.01 Kilthy.& Gayford 5 - 6 | +) we 8 6 ge. n944, 0 0 
J. Grover & Son. ; : : é Bes2,920) 07 6 C Cox eee: : . ‘ : ts S77 590.0. - 0 
W. Pattinson & Sons. ‘ : : een iz.0229 02.0 H. Lovatt . r , t ; F : me 7505) Or 10 
Hee aie as . vs mais pigkys o oO E Lawrance & Sons , : te es » 7,560 0 0 
. ns : : é 7 qd 2;l50,, 0810 i * : ae oe 4 f 7, 
J. Shillitoe & Son . : : : ; : 12,041 oO Ua ee cary as 
a Or ee : ‘ : : . : 11,974 © O]| For Removin ing i ies’ 
‘ : g Old Gallery and Stepped Flooring in Babies 
G. E. Wallis & Sons* . . . . . 11,786 0 0 Room, and Providing and Fixing a New Pattern Gallery ; 
Providing Two Fresh-air Inlet Shafts in Infants’ Depart- 
For Repairing Stoves, Brecknock, Marylebone. ment, Gipsy Road, West Lambeth, ‘ 
Ashton and Green Iron Co. . : : : a Guar ORO A. Black & Son. : oti’ . . -£95 9 0 
MEME Menic Gd) Lined) soya abr 3-6 |) Ge Rempel 89 eo 0 
Hayward Bros. & Eckstein (exclusive of builder's H.Leney . : . ; : : : Bo syes Eee 
‘work, &c ) . : ; chet 58 10 oO W. Akers & Co. . : : : : - iF 3L04, 0 
J.& C. Bowyers . , ; ; ‘ ; a7 a0 O 

For Building Porch outside Hall, forming Exit Doorway and E. B. Tucker. oa 3 : : ; ; EOMENAT AD 

Passageway to same through Cloakroom; Providing R. E. Williams & Sons* . : : Bee de td ake 


Framing and Swing Doors to Archway to Corridor leading : 
into Hall and Grinding Portion of Glass in Partition, For Providing and Fixing Hot-water Coils in Corridors and 


Single Street, Tower Hamlets (Infants’ Department). Tubular Boilers, Boys’, Girls’ and Infants’ Departments, 
C.E Cole . a ; ‘ Leno. 8 Grafton Road, Finsbury. 
D. Gibb & Co. . ; ; Paes, fecle Ue . 299 0 0 J Defries & Sons, Limited . : ; F £85.08 0 
W. Gregar & Son : : jf ‘ 4 273% 040 W.G Cannon & Sons . : ; tes serT TION sO: 
J. F. Holliday .. : é 4 ; ' e250 Ome Vaughan & Brown, Limited . 69 0 O 
Hearle & Farrow EE iN dO MO! Giles WY? Je OX eee 63 90 0 
A. E. Symes ‘ . s . . 3 Pe36 0% 011 J.C. &J.S Ellis, Limited . A : i ' 625104 0 
J. T. Robey * . : ; 1 A , ae o24 | OF-O J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co." - : ; ombostoe O 

* Recommended for Acceptance. * Recommended for Acceptance. | 


AMERICAN RADIATORS 


‘‘Known through all the world’s vastidity.”’ 


Heating for Health, 
combined with Artistic Effect a 
and Practical Results. bas Peerless. 


AMERIGANRADIATOR COMPANY 
143 Queen Victoria Street, 
“ LONDON, E.C. 


EIN CHS 


‘FLUSH TANKS’ & SIPHONS’ 


FOR MAIN DRAINS “™™> 


Flushing Siphons are indispensable for the effectual scouring 
out of both main and house drains. Every Siphon guaranteed 
to work drop by drop. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST. 


™B. FINCH & CO. cro. savininy avcnssrs. 


82 BELVEDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, LONDON, S E. (1) 


Apply for Illustrated 


Catalogue. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
: For New School for 1,273 Children, with Schoolkeeper’s 
For New School for 1,273 Children, and Schoolkeeper’s House, | House and Manual Centre, Swaffield Road,. West 

Smallwood Road, West Lambeth. Lambeth 
W. King& Sons. so es £20000 ‘ao | Lathey Bros... ee 
Lathey arose 25 os) ute! Sah (phe 22. 31cm EO J, Marsland 4... , 8 4. eae ais megs 
J. Marsland . 6 ew te + 28192 0 0} SME Patrick 9: 1) 
W. Downs : c . C . 5 - 22,783 0 0 J. Longley& Co . ‘ . : : : 23,990 0 O 
J-&M. Patrick =. «1 4s 92,382 0 of} | WeDowns 0) 
W. Pattinson & Sons : ; j ; a BehouWt fey G Munday & Son . . . , . - 23,874 0 © 
T. Boyce. : : . . : . + 21,752 0 0 Holloway Bros. . : . . . . 23,642 0.0 
D. Charteris . ‘ , - ; ‘ 21. COO™ OmLO T. Boyce ec: . . . : . . 23,2050) aug 
Holloway Bros. j ; . : : . 21,637 0 o|  D. Charteris . . . : : . - 23,057 9 0 
SESCOX ne ; : : : ; ; , -21,540> 080 G. E. Wallis & Sons : ; : : >. 22,040 ones 
G E. Wallis & Sons : : : ; <i 15437. JOmnG C Cox . . . . . . . + 22,929 0 O 
Stimpson & Co - - ; 5 : w21;2COM Onto Kirk & Randall . . . . . - 22,794 0 O 
Kirk & Randall ‘ ' ’ 5 , «. 21,104.60" 0 H. Lovatt : . . . : - 22,487. 9 0o 
E.Lawrance& Sons. 2. 2. 2. ss 20rg 0 | E Lawrance& Sons . . . . , 32366' 9 © 
Treasure & Son : : é : ; » 21,005 0 o J. Shillitoe & Son . . : . . » 22,295 0 0 
J. Shillitoe & Son*. : . : 2205730) 80 40 Treasure & Son* . , : : .» 22 133 Some 

For Enlarging and Rebuilding Offices of all Departments, and 
For Providing and Fixing Small Low-pressure Hot-water Providing Additional Lavatory Accommodation and New 

Apparatus for Boys’ Hall on Ground-floor and Girls’ Hall Drainage, Star Lane, Chelsea. 

and Three Classrooms on First-floor, Waterlo» Street, Second Competition. 

Chelsea. J Grover & Son : : : : 42;278) 0 1 
Fraser & Fraser, Limited . ; : ; - £189 0 o G. Neal : . . . : . + 2,268 p50 
Maguire & Son ; ‘ , : ree W. Hammond . : ; : ‘ » 2,256. 8.4.0 
Z. D. Berry & Son f : : : ; . MA7Oa Geo H. Mallett . . . . : . » 2,214 0 0 
G. Davis ee ee as 6 9 |. G Lpford 3 
J. & F. May ; : : ; : : . 17310 0 D. Charteris. : é ‘ , : . 2,184 eno 
Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co : p : » 06 .0%%0 B. E Nightingale. : . . . - 2,176 0 oO 
Rosser & Russell, Limited * ; ; ‘ 5143902 O10 We onns . . . . . » 2,143 0 0 

‘ F inter , : , : : 2 7 3° 2am 
For Repairing Stoves, Medburn Street, Marylebone. . a ; ; 2 ; A ‘ ; : Sila eee 
R. H. & J. Pearson, Limited F : ; »- £30 0 0 wey) eet es oe ; : i , ¢ + 2,098 Age 
WontrerSmity Gray &Co 1) NSS) RR geyeSome Lt Sas 6 8 
I] ; 3 : : , mes. 6 
a se A awd Wee, Sees gm 4 x . “ Recommended for Acceptance. 
‘ LYMINGTON. 

WO Cements Sone i *; ae For Construction of Storm overflow Pipe at the Sewage 
J. Defries & Sons, Limited * ; : roan ly an Kings Saltern Road, Lymington, for the 
Tre Clashes eee ; ‘ } . ; ; : 138 6 W Pearce, Lymington. . , : . Soper 
oe - , ; ; wn ; 54.0 G_ H. Woodford, Sou:hampton ‘ ; . 4e01ds 
Recommended for Acceptance W. MUTTER, Lymington (accepted) : ~| 33.toee0 


SS 


_&= SPECIAL NOTICE! 


— 


“ CHAMPION” INCANDESCENT 
GAS BURNER. 


THE BEST LIGHT AT LEAST COST, 


| SPECIALTY— 
Yellow Light, 80-Candle Power. — 
No Glare; Coloured Globe Unnecessary. 


We beg to advise our numerous friends and customers that the “ Champion ” 
Incandescent Gas Burner still holds the field, and that our sales are increasing 
daily, notwithstanding the threats of our competitors. 


Mantles are sold in any quantity without restriction for use of particular 
sar kinds, and are very durable. 


THE “CHAMPION” INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP CO. Lo. 


Temporary Premises:—16 & 17 GREAT ST. HELEN’S, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address, “PUTZ, LONDON.” 
Several large Showrooms will shortly be opened in different Districts. All Agents and Buyers are fully indemnified 
agaiust Law Proceedings. A few more Agents wanted in Several Districts. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


METAL WORKING. 
NEW PREMISES, 30UTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


NEW PREMISES. PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


THE H»)RSE GUARDS, WAITEHALL. 


LOWESTOFT. 


For Construction of Brick and Concrete Sewer with Manholes 
and Valve-chamber, and 550 Yards of 36-inch Cast-iron 
Pipes to New Outfall into the Sea, about 50 Yards of which 
are Carried on Screw Piles, for the Lowestoft Town 


Council. Mr. Gro. H. HAMBY, Borough Engineer 
W. J. Botterill, Aylsham . : : ‘ £8,999 © O 
J. F. W. Bray, Great Yarmouth (accepted ) 8,486 oO oO 


MACCLESFIELD. 

For Providing and Laying 210 Yards of 3-inch Cast-iron Pipes, 
with Sluice valve and Hydrant, Eaton Bank, near 
Congleton, for the Macclesfield Rural District Council. 

RB GUEST, Congleton (a cepted) .' . £44 16 
A Lawton, Congleton . : : : ; 5 Ae © 
W. Gee, Congleton : 27810 
Surveyor’s estimate 38 oO 


O70;;0 0 


MAIDSTONE. 


For Drainage Works in Charlton Street, for the Town Council. 
Mr. BUNTING, Borouyh Surveyor. 
T. I. BARDEN (accepied) . . . . 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. ' 
For an 80 Feet Diameter by 20 Feet Deep Gasholder, Two Lifts, 
with Brick and Puddle Tank, for the Market Harborough 
Gas Company. 
R. & J DEMPSTER, Newton Heath (accef/ed ). 


MILNROW. 


~£109. 01-0 


For Building Two Shops, for the Conservative Industrial 


Society, Dale Street, Milnrow, 
T. BERRY & SONS, Rochdale (accepted). 


PAIGNTON. 
For Erection of a Villa Residence at Dunstone Park, Marldon 
Hill, for the Paignton Land and Building Company, 


Limited. Mr W. G. COULDREY, Architect, Paignton, 
Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE BROWN, 
Paignton. 
E. Westlake .£1,¢99 Ic Oo 
C. & R. E. Drew 1,094 0 0 
H. Webber & Sons . 1,083 0 0 
H. P. Rabbick . : : ; 1,070 0 Oo 
WEBBER & MAUNDER (accepted ) 1,099 2G 


For Erection of Stabling at The Quarry, for Mr. Charles 
Eastley. Messrs. NORMAN G. BRIDGMAN, A.RI.BA., 
& WALTER H. BRIDGMAN, M.S.A, Architects, Torquay 
and Paignton. 

C. & R E. DREw (accepted ) et2: 0°10 
QUEENSBURY. 

For Works required in Stripping and Reroofing and Taking- 
down and Rebuilding the West Side Wall of the General 
Baptist School, Queensbury. Messrs. JOHN DRAKE & 
Son, Architects, Winterbank, Queensbury. 

Accepted Tenders. 


J. Patchett, joiner : : f £93' © 0 
E. C: Balmforth’s exors, mason . ; ; | OFL0140 
T. Greenwood, slater . ‘ : é ; AG ey 
T. Greenwood, plasterer ; : : ‘ os 1 7oo = O 
S. Wright, plumber 13 18 

S. Siegson, painter 9 16 0 


8T. ALBANS. 

For Additions to. School Buildings, Colney Heath, St. Albans, 
for the St. Peter’s Rural School Board. Mr. T. FOSTER 
WoopMav, Architect, St. Albans. 

J. T. Bushel - : : £33015 BO 


For Work Required in Extending the Board-room at the 
Workhouse, St Albans, for the Guardians. Mr. T. 
FOSTER WOODMAN, Architect, St. Albans. 

W. SPARROW, Harpenden (accepted) . JLISSY OF OG 

For Erection of a Drying-closet at the Workhouse, St. Albans 
for the Guardians. Mr. T. FOSTER WOODMAN, Architect, 
St. Albans. 

BARFORD & PERKINS, Peterborough (accepted). £175 0 O 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE 
SIMPLEST AND BEST, 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 


Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


AUTOMATIC AND 
MECHANICAL, 
on the Latest 
and most Perfect Systems. 


The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself a 
guarantee to intending Customers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
T2, 74,& 76 DUKE STREET, CIVERPOOL. 
(LATE OF 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L. & W.-W., G. W., L. & Y., C. L. C. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for London, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Ventilation, Liverpool.’’ Telephone No, 1389, 
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ST. GEORGE. 
For Watering Streets and Roads, for the Urban District 


Council, Mr. T, L Lewis, Surveyor. 
District No. 1—Two Vans. 
W. Hill, St.George. ; ; : ‘ : 12,90 0 aC 
Lucas & Co., Totterdown . ; : : 262 FO mo 
G. Jones, St. George . : : 3 : <a 297 Deno 
R. Hemmings, St. George .___. , : 00> COMD 
A. WEBB, St. George (accepted ) . : : oe 59 OGD 
District No. 2.—Five Vans and One Cart. 
_ Lucas & Co, St. George. : : : Su 2hO a 
G. Hemmings, St. George . - an ome sue 34 OES 
R. HEMMINGS (accepted) . : : e220. OD 


For Levelling and Turfing Football Ground at the Public 
Park. Mr. T. L. LEwIs, Surveyor. 


Thomas & Webb, St. George ~£166°0 0 
F. Martin, St. George. ; : (Je) ) 
W. G. ROGERS, Clifton (accepted ) 1400 OO 


STUCKTON. 

For Alterations and Additions to Residence known as Flax- 
field, Stuckton, near Fordingbridge, Hants, together with 
New Stable and Repairs to Outbuildings, for Mr. T. G. 
Viney, JP. Mr. FRED. BATH, F.R.I.B.A., F.S 1, Archi- 
tect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 


Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . i107 771.0180 
J. Shering, Fordingbridge. : 4 R 1,060 0 O 
R. ELcock, Wimborne (accefied ) 945 0 O 


For New Cottage, Stuckton, near Fordingbridge, Hants, for 
Mr. T. G. Viney, J.P. Mr. FRED. BATH, F.R1B.A., 

~ F.S.1, Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 
R. Elcock, Wimborne. . : ; , athe yr) Coy Me 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . ; 361 ‘0 a 
J. SHERING, Fordingbridge (accepted ) 2721.0) iC 


TIVERTON. 
For Repairs to Farm Buildings, Palmers, Tiverton, for Mr. 


TIVERTON — continued. 
For Cabinet Workshops for Messrs. Thorne Bros, 39 and 41 
Fore Street, Tiverton Mr. W. E, WILLIAMS, Architect, 
53 St. Peter Street, Tiverton. 
PYLE, Tiverton (accepted ). 
WATER ORTON. 
For Sewerage Works at Water Orton, Mr. J. E. WILLCOX, 
Engineer, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


J. W. Fereday, Wednesbury . ? : . £1,968 6 6 
J. Biggs, Birmingham ’ ‘ ‘ « (1,0495- O70 
J: Heime, Leicester: . 1,940) On 
T. W. Joice, Ingleton 1,928 0 Oo 
Curral & lewis, Birmingham 1,870 0 O 
J. White, jun, Birmingham 1,838 17 8 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham . 1,800 0 Oo 
G. Law, Kidderminster 1777, oe 
H. Law, Erdington . 1,750 "0 =7 
G. Trentham, Birmingham 1,748 10 oO 
J Mackay, Smethwick ; ; ; . RS sea 
H. HoLLowAy, Wolverhampton (accepred) -. 1,697.0 © 


THE “SIMPLEX ’’ IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 
WATER SUPPLY. 


FROM the report of the Committee of Inquiry into the failure 
of the East London Water Supply in the summer of 1895 we 
make the following extract :— 

“Incidentally we would here refer to the advantage to the 
consumer of having a small storage of water in every house. 
It was shown that, throughout this scarcity, persons occupying 
houses provided with cisterns suffered no inconvenience. No 
doubt ill-designed and badly-placed house cisterns are open to 
objection from a health point of view, and nothing could be 
further from our intention than to advocate any return to the 
old defective cisterns with their movable wooden covers, but 
we do advocate the provision of properly designed cisterns. 


By a properly designed cistern we mean a cistern which shall 


Thos. Lake. Mr. W. E. WILLIAMS, Architect, 53 St. 
be so constructed as to exclude alike the possibility of. the 


Peter Street, Tiverton. 


Manning & Parr, Tiverton . £155 oO o | entrance of dirt from the atmosphere and the accumulation of 
J. Saunders, Tiverton . : : 142 14 © | any deposit from the water itself, whilst at the same time the 
Guscott & Sage, Cruwys Morchard . ; . 123 13 o | water in the cistern is under the same pressure as the water in 
J. HoLcomBE & ARSCOTT, Tiverton (accepted) . 106 0 0 the main itself; in other words, the cistern that would satisfy 


nae 
ROOFING, SLATERS’, INODOROUS, DAMP COURSE, SHIP SHEATHING _ E Tt. 

os Le AG WO O ; FOR PUGGING FLOORS, LINING WALLS, &. 

; For COVERING BOILERS, CYLINDERS, STEAM PIPES. 


(FIRE, FROST, SOUND & VERMIN PROOF). Beau SM tg TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
AIR FELT AND MILITARY CAMPS. me 

F. M.NEILL & CO., Bunhill Rov, LONDON, E.C.; Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow; and 8 Wapping, Liverpool 

Fc et OO ety ee 


0. works ST. WOLVERHAMPTON. 


WORKS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of | 
Butchers’ Hooks and Fittings, | 
Shelf Brackets, Improved Spout | 
Irons and Wall Ties (see drawings), | 
Shutter Flaps, Staples, Holdfasts, 
Vine Fittings and Wire Stretchers 
of every deseription, &e. Black, 
Japanned, Galvanised and Tinned 
: = Ironwork to patternororder. | 
= Illustrated PRICE LIST on application | 


ws Se 


Electrical Nowelty 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 
Call, or send for Representative to explain the NEW ELECTRIC CHAMELEON SIGN 
for FASCIAS, LANTERNS, LAMPS, and HOUSE SIGNS. ) 


SOLE MAKERS—E L. BERRY, HARRISON & OO., 
Electric Light Engineers, LYRIC CHAMBERS, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. 
Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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us is merely a local enlargement of the water main. Such a | sealing water traps, &c., is calculated to !lead to conditions 
cistern is, in our opinion, subject to none of the objections | injurious to health, which should not be allowed to exist, and) 
commonly urged against the use of cisterns. Under the best | which a proper use of really efficient cisterns would guard 
against.” 

, This recommendation appears to us to be well carried out 
in the “ Simplex” Improved System of Water Supply, patented: 
by Messrs. R. Harding & Sons, Hydraulic and Sanitary 
Engineers, of 75 Arodene Road, Brixton, London. 

As will be seen by the accompanying illustration, the 
invention consists of a strong galvanised iron cylindrical 
cistern constructed with a sloping bottom, rendering it self- 
cleansing, and raised top fitted with an automatic float valve, 
by which it becomes hermetically sealed.. A vent pipe from 
the top of this float valve, with air strainer at end, is carried 
through an outer wall or other suitable position for escape of 
air when filling and admission of air when drawing, the 
strainer excluding aerial impurities. By means of the retaining 
valve fitted in pipe at any point below draw-taps, a full cistern 
of pure water is reserved for use in the event of the water 
being shut off at the main, which can then be drawn from the 
cistern through the same taps. The one and only pipe passes 
direct from the main to the bottom of the cistern. By this 
pipe the cistern is both filled and drawn from. All the draw- 
taps being attached to this one pipe, water can be drawn direct 
from the main whilst on, and from the cistern when off. 
Should water be required at any point above this store cistern, 
the same pipe can be extended or a pipe taken from the top of 
the cistern for use whilst the water is on, or for supplying 
hot-water apparatus. This system should readily recommend 
itself to members of the profession. 


WE have received some price-list sheets from Mr. Louis. 
Harper, of Aberdeen, in reference to “ Harper’s” steel rope 
suspension bridges, as suitable for transit of foot passengers, 
saddle-horses, cattle, and sheep over rivers, roads, railways, 
and ravines, These bridges will bear, it is stated, a load of 
about 200 Ibs. per square foot distributed, about twice the 
weight of the number of persons who could stand on them at a 
time. They range in span from 50 feet to 300 feet, and in 
width from 4 feet to 6 feet wide, and from minimum to maxi- 
arrangements there must be times when short periods of inter- | mum dimensions cost from 75/, to 608/._ The cost is thus seen 
ruption of a constant service will occur, and at such times the | to be low, and their use in country districts should form a 
want of water for domestic purposes, for flushing water-closets, | pleasing adjunct in the landscape. 


=— 


Telegrams, ‘ Imperial, Wolverhampton.” ESTABLISHED 1861. National Telephone, No. 7022. 
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JOHN BROTHERTON LIMITED, 


Imperial Tube Works, Wolverhampton. 


MAKERS OF IRON AND STEEL TUBES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
2 Loe AS ht AP Ri yes fOr.» Lists: 


THE “E.R. A.’ PHOTO BLOCK COMPANY, 


City Office :—4 & 5 East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Half-Tone Blocks prepared from Water Colour or Pencil 

Drawings or Photographs, to print with type, on an entirely 

new Method, by which the Cross-bar grain is dispensed 

with, giving greater brilliancy to the picture, and more 
_ definition of detail. 


way For Particulars and Specimens apply to ALFRED FISH, Manager. 
AWARDS OBTAINED: LONDON, 1862, 1874; PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO,, 


ARCHITECTURAL: PHOTOGRAPHERS 


To Her Majesty the Queen and Royal Family ; H.M. Office of Works; H.M. Office of Woods and Forests ; the London County Council, &c. 
Photographs taken and proofs delivered same day. 50,000 Architectural and Decorative Views. Price List and Catalogues Free. 


14a7 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


WITH the tide of advance in artistic feeling in architecture, 
furniture, and general decoration were bound to follow, 
and in the many departments in the embellishing of an artis- 
tically-designed house this improvement is very noticeable 
to-day. Many architects have designed us fine samples of 
furniture, and manufacturers catering for the improved public 
taste are now giving the best possible thought and care in the 
production of such objects, more in keeping with the style 
and finish of old work than has before been the case. Of 
course it is not every householder with artistic taste that can 
afford to go to an architect to design his furniture, but many 
manufacturers do this now ; and amongst Messrs. Hewetson & 
Milner’s stock, in their Tottenham Court Road premises, we 
saw several beautiful pieces of furniture that came from the 
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studio of one of our best designers, and amongst the old work, 
both Louis Quatorze, Louis Seize, Chippendale, Shératon, there 
were numbers of odjets-d’art that might be reckoned amongst 
the chefs @euvres of these eminent furnishers. Of these periods, 
special mention must be made of a fine old oak bedstead that 
was discovered in a little village in Wales, undoubtedly 
Jacobean, with the canopy full of beautiful carved strapwork, 
and in feeling of a better character than most of the work at 
that period. This bedstead was discovered with sixteen coats 
of paint, which took a month to pickle off. We have often 
seen about in houses old spinets made in early days by 
Clementi or Broadwood, now useless lumber, with all the music 
mute in them by reason of damp or want of tuning. The cases, 
however, were often beautiful, and of the best Shératon period. 
A use—and a clever one—has been made of these spinets by 
Messrs. Hewetson, the interior mechanism being removed, and 
the space thus formed made into a writing-desk, and various 
little dainty drawers fitted in at the sides make a useful 
and a,most presentable piece of furniture, and one that 
would grace any room. Another new idea, and yet old, is 
adapted from the Italian custom, that when in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries a lady was married, she took to her 
new homeé fine linen, &c. ; this was always kept in a cassone, or 
marriage coffer. A happy thought of the firm has reproduced 
some of these coffers, and it is now becoming fashionable for the 
nineteenth-century woman to follow the custom of her fifteenth- 
century sister, and the cassone is once more to be considered 
one of her lares and penates. Louis Seize furniture has 
lately been the rage, and not without cause. The lines and 


brightness of the woodwork and the pretty tints of the 


upholstering lend themselves readily as an end to decora- 
tion ; in one of the galleries there were some fine chairs and 
cabinets of this period. In furnishing a hall—we mean not the 
narrow cramped passage left by the stairs and the hat-stand, 
but that roomy space that is so useful in a house, and that 
architects all endeavour to. get in planning—old oak is con- 
sidered the most suitable wood, from its dark rich colour, and 
the possibility of using it with heavy-toned draperies. Messrs. 
Hewetson have given considerable attention to oak, both new 
and old, and have a number of old English chairs, settles, 
cabinets and blanket-chests. Of course the supply is limited, 
and to obviate this, in reproduction care is taken to use wood 
that has been well seasoned and fumigated, in order to be as 
like the antique as possible. Space will not permit mention of 


the many other artistic and really good examples of furniture, 
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carpets and hangings in the showrooms, which would readily 
lend themselves to the adornment of an artistic interior and 
satisfy the most fastidious taste. 


A GLASGOW CHIMNEY. 


A CHIMNEY-STALK, in which a novel method of construc- 
tion has been applied, has been erected at the works of 
Mr. Waddell, North Woodside Road, Glasgow. The 
chimney is not a very tall one, although it ranks among the 
loftiest of the second class in Glasgow. It has been designed 
by Mr. James Lindsay, architect, and is altogether 185 feet 
from the foundation, the base, which is of concrete, being 
24 feet in diameter, At the bottom the stalk is 133 feet across 
and tapers to 7 feet at the top, At the level of the courtyard 
the thickness of the brickwork is 3 feet, afterwards diminishing 
to 2 feet 3 inches, and finally to 9 inches at the top. Inside 
the stalk is lined to a height of 60 feet with fire-brick, and 
between that and the outer shell there is an air space to be 
used in connection with the ventilation of the premises. The 
upper part of the chimney, in place of having the usual heavy 
coping and bell-shaped brickwork beneath, has eight projecting 
pilasters which begin at a distance of 15 feet from the top, and 
upon these the coping safely rests. Stability is thus secured, 
and a pleasing architectural feature is added to the structure, 
It may be of interest to state that in the chimney 90,000 bricks 
were used, and that the total weight, including lime, cement 
and other material, is 450 tons, 
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THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. ‘TRADE NOTES. 


IN reference to our nctice of the above, which appeared in our | IN the ventilation of the large hall now erecting in connection 


last issue, showing the application of the new photography to | with the Queen’s Hotel, Helensburgh (Mr. B. Buik, architect, 
Glasgow), great care has been taken to make it efficient, a 


/ large ornamental “Climax” patent direct-acting continuous 
exhaust ventilator, supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
ventilating engineers, Glasgow, being used on the roof for the 
extraction of the vitiated air, while ample arrangements for 
the admission of fresh air have been made. 

THE Town Council of Kendal have recently commissioned 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, to 
make a very large clock for their new Town Hall. It'will 
have four 7-feet dials, play the Westminster quarter chimes, 
and also play seven tunes upon ten bells, the largest being 
36 cwt. Four leading firms of clockmakers sent in general 
proposals, and the Town Council have been acting under the 
advice of Lord Grimthorpe in the matter. 

THE new extensions to the Westminster Union Workhouse 
are being ‘warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

The contract for building the new post office at Greenock 
has been obtained by Mr. Wm. Steel, of Greenock. The cost 
is estimated at about 11,000/.. 

IT is stated that the galleries committee of Glasgow Cor- 
poration have decided to recommend the acceptance of the 
offer of Messrs. M‘Kissoch & Son, Glasgow, for the mason- 
work of the new art galleries at present being erected in Kelvin- 
grove Park. The contract amounts to a little over 117,0C0/. 


AT the meeting of the London Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited, March 24, Mr. John Pares Bickersteth in 
the chair, the directors reported that the premium income for 
1895, less bonus and rebates to assured and reassurances, was 
162,727/. 18s. 2d,, and the interest on investments 8,707/. 4s. 2d. 
The reserve fund amounted to 92,coo/, and the balance of 
revenue account to 94,287/. 18s. 6¢. The invested assets on 
December 1, 1895, were 258,267/.16s.9d. The dividend declared 
(1) was 5 percent. on the preference shares, (2) and on the 
ordinary shares 4s. per share (making with the interim dividend 


the “N,A.P.” window, inadvertently the wrong block was 
shown. We have much pleasure in inserting the correct one 
this week. 


THE members of the Architectural Association visited the 
new Chelsea Embankment Court on Saturday, and were con- 
ducted over the buildings by the architect, Mr. Delissa Joseph. 
The site is the large piece of formerly waste ground, which was 
part of the area of the Naval Exhibition of 1891, and the 
freehold of which still belongs to the Hospital.. The edifices 
are twenty-three in number, and are handsome and lofty, being : 
built of red brick and Portland stone. The company which has | ©. per share for the year), free of income-tax, and a bonus of 
the leasehold of the ground has expended over 90,000/. upon | 25 Per share, also free of income-tax. 
the estate. The contractors for the buildings, the whole of THE Free Library proposed to be erected in Perth is 
which are now finished, were Messrs. Allen & Son. estimated to cost about 13,000/. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 219 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OPTICIANS, -TO HER MATHSTY’S GOVERNMENT, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE OF INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


WATSONS’ NEW WHEEL PEN. WATSONS’ CASES OF IMPROVED 
Fee ineicetr eet DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. - 


The most satisfactory Dotting Pen made. It never sticks. 
The Ink always flows freely. It is easily used. Complete with No. 2388.—8-inch Oak Case, lined with Silk Velvet, containing 
the following finest quality Electrum Instruments :—6-inch 


three wheels to make various width lines .. ied 10s. 6d. 
New Depth Gauge for Engineers, 4inches by ?inch wide, in needle pointed Compass with lengthening bar and ink and 
pencil points, hair dividers, needle pointed pen and pencil 


leather case. The slide and one side marked to read by 
verniers to 100ths of inches and 1-10th of millimetres. The bows, two drawing pens, pricker, knife key, ivory protractor 
and parallel ef £4 12 6 


other side marked for use as a rule, in inches and 64ths and en a ie ra ie us 
millimetres and halves Sn, an on a a 5s. 6d. No. cei er A Ars Feat similar ei pare and Gontokene come 
Watsons’ celebrated 12-in. Boxwood Scales, ‘‘ The Universal.’ nstruments, but with proportional Compass adde ory) UF 

i y 5 7 No. 2390.—Moroceo Pocket Case, lined with Silk Velvet, con- 

ah oF be apne oan cach. edge; sae i aa RE oe taining the following needle point Electrum Instruments :— 
“ AEE te fa in ee Rebs 8 ey ers 41-inch double jointed Compass, with ink and pencil points and 
The Architect's” Scale, flat section, 16 scales, but each lengthening bar, hair dividers, ink and pencil bows, three 
reading inits own line A - ‘ls. 6d., poss free, 1s. 8d. plain polnt spring bows, two drawing pens, pricker, ivory 
protractor and parallel—an exceedingly compact set, suitable 


Sagere Armstrong’ oval section, 8 sons 2 on each SEER atict Anost lit 5 0 0 
au = ai ate ve Ae s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d for the pocket, of very finest quality A ye -» £5 
Surveyors’ Chain Scales, containing any two scales or chains » re) LS ae f POCEE eee e, PUN bee 6d 
and feet each edge, flat section 2 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. No. 4 Two tock fopr-fold Pocket Rule et 18s. 6d. and £11 > 
Full TWustrated Catalogue of Surveying and Drawing Instrumenis 2390 Prices of Drawing Instruments are subject to a Discount of 
sent post free on.appliction. y ‘ Ten per Cent. 


W. WATSON & SONS, (Sole London Address) 313 High Holborn, London. 
STEAM FACTORIES, 9, 10, 11, 16, & 17 FULLWOOD’S RENTS, W.C. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


mouse be aaee PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, and Portable 
Re TMNT superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866, November 1867, and May 1870. os 

. = ; The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 3 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Frince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H, the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, St. George's, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, &c., 
and at all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s. 6d. and 6s.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s. 
Water,testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 12s. each. 


rg 157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. Ais 
HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Roya! Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural Photography. 


ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICH LIST AND HSTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE special committee of the Glasgow Town Council appointed 
to consider the scheme for the erection of the new art galleries 
in Kelvingrove Park have agreed to recommend that the 
erection of the galleries should be proceeded with according to 
the original plan. The cost will be 170,002/. 

AN outlay of 26,0007, is proposed by the Huddersfield 
Town Council for the provision of a hospital for infectious 
diseases. 

AT Weymouth the building a new hotel, arcade and theatre 
is proposed. If the scheme is carried out the cost is likely to 
be about 60,000/. 

AT the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court a warrant was 
again asked for on behalf of the North British Railway Com- 
pany to take down buildings in Princes Street and North 
Bridge and to erect a hotel and offices. Mr. Maclagan, for the 
railway company, said that he understood no answers had been 
lodged, and he therefore moved for warrant. Mr. A. Ritchie, 
S.5.C., who appeared for Mr. D. M‘Gregor, said that it was 
perfectly true that no answers had been lodged. He had 
looked through the plans, however, and he suggested to the 
Court that they should get a further plan as to the open space 
behind. The Dean of Guild said it was necessary to continue 
the case again, and this course was adopted. 

THE East Riding County Council have decided to spend 
10,00¢/. on the enlargement and furnishing of new buildings at 
the asylum. 

A NursEs' HOME is proposed to be erected, at a cost of 
2,500/., in connection with the Worcester Infirmary. 

AT Exeter it is proposed to enlarge the West of England 
Eye Infirmary at a cost of about 18,000/, 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Chelsea vestry will offer no opposition to the Chelsea 
Electricity Supply Company, Limited, applying to the Board of 
Trade for a provisional order to light the western portion of the 
parish. 

THE Paisley Town Council in committee have by a majority 
decided to introduce the electric light, the cost of installation 
being estimated at about 25,0co/, 


AT the meeting of the Glasgow Corporation the special 
sub-committee on electric lighting reported that by the trans- 
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ference of the source of supply from John Street to Waterloo 
Street station the cost of the electric’ light in the streets 
would be reduced to 22/. ros. 1d, per lamp,-a saving of 
62, 10s. 4d. ! 


VARIETIES. 


AT the meeting of the East of Scotland Engineering Associa- 
tion, Mr. John Young, C.E., read a paper on “ The Design and 
Construction of Tall Chimney Shafts,” in which he discussed 
the draught power in chimneys, and pointed out the prominent 
defects in draught frequently found in chmineys. He also 
discussed the forces to be contended with in building chimneys, 
the best manner to resist them, and the question of foundations 
and provision for heat. 

AT a meeting at Shrewsbury it was decided that the pro- 
posed memorial to the late Archdeacon Lloyd should take the 
form of a window in the chapter-house of Lichfield Cathedral, 
and the restoration of the north porch of St. Mary’s Church, 
Shrewsbury. 

THE plans for the new canal between Loch Fyne and Loch 

Crinan are now well advanced. The existing canal, which 
affords a sheltered passage from the Clyde to the West High- 
lands, has unfortunately numerous locks in its length of nine 
miles, and these are of the small size common at the end of 
last century when it was constructed. The new canal is 
designed with a depth of water of 20 feet. There will be only 
two locks, one at each end. The estimated cost is about 
5co,000/,, and it is stated that the traffic from the Clyde to the 
West Highlands alone is sufficient to yield a return on this 
sum. : 
Mr. J. R. WIGHAM, of Dublin, who has already introduced 
various improvements in lighting, has succeeded in devising a 
process for the production and utilisation of acetylene gas 
derived from coke and lime. 

THE Leeds Mercury says :—For years we have urged that a 
system of subways for our gas and other pipes, tubes, &c., 
should be organised, and occasion be seized from time to time 
to carry it into operation—here a little, there a little, until a 
tolerably perfect succession should begin to be realised. The 
City Council and its little-city advisers have shrunk before the 
cost, as though the future would open up a cheaper era for such 
work, Surely the City of London might plead the bar of cost 
if any city or borough might. But it made a beginning. 
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THE report of Mr. Ross, engineer to the Commission of 
Sewers, shows that the system of permanent subways for gas, 
water and hydraulic supply mains, telegraph, telephone and 
pneumatic tubes and electric lighting conduits has made at least 
a respectable beginning. The City of London has now a 
total of 2,360 yards of such ways. 

THE parks, gardens and improvement committee of the 
Liverpool Corporation, at a special meeting, approved a scheme 
drawn up by the city surveyor for a high-level roadway to be 


constructed from the corner of Dale Street and Manchester | 


Street across the Old Haymarket, and for the widening of the 
roads on either side of St. John’s Church Gardens. 


MR. GEORGE CRAWSHAY, who was formerly known as an 
ironmaster and engineer, has died in Hazelwood, Sussex, in his 
seventy-sixth year. Among the works of his firm were the 
High Level Bridge between Newcastle and Gateshead, and 
Lendel Bridge at York, which crosses the Ouse in a single span 
of 172 feet. Altogether it is said that Messrs, Hawks, Crawshay 


& Co. turned out 45,coo tons of bridges, with fifteen large | 


lighthouses, &c. For years he was prominent as a social 


reformer.. 


One of the most convincing proofs of the success of the 
productions of the Sanitary Bath Company, Limited, is that it 
has been found necessary to secure larger premises for the 
business in London. The new offices and show rooms of the 
company are at 75 Finsbury Pavement, which we need hardly 
say is one of the central positions in London. There a variety 
of goods can be seen every day. The baths of the company 
are worthy of being called “sanitary,” for they are free from 
the defects which are found in too many of the ordinary 


examples, and which, instead of promoting health, have an | 
The most perfect class of manufacture is to | 
be seen in the steel-clad, copper-lined and enamelled baths of | 


opposite effect. 


the Sanitary Bath Company, which have won the highest 
awards in various exhibitions. 


WE have received from the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company an advance copy of “Electrical 
Installation Rules” that they are about to publish. The rules 
apply to installations where the electric current is used at a 
pressure not exceeding 250 volts, For higher pressures 


additional precautions would be needed. It cannot be doubted 
that a careful perusal and study of these rules will prove most 
valuable in safeguarding against fire risks. 

THE tender of Messrs. Parsons & Sons for the extension of 
the Medina Esplanade, Hove, amounting to 10,679/, has been 
accepted. 


THE PAVILION THEATRE. 


“Tommy ATKINS” still continues to hold the hearts of the 
people down East, and Mr. Cohen’s fine big house in the White- 
chapel Road is crowded nightly to its utmost capacity. A few 
changes have been made inthe cast since the original pro- 
duction, but these prove to be by no means detrimental, and 
the piece goes with all its old swing and verve. One of the 
most recent recruits from the amateur ranks, Miss Helen 
Rean, plays the part of the hero’s sister very gracefully and 
prettily. The scenery is a masterpiece for an East End 
theatre, and does great credit to the artists. The decorations 
of the theatre and the manner in which everything is carried ’ 
out, and the excellence of the company, will bear favourable 
comparison with any West End theatre. Mr. Cohen has a new 
production in rehearsal, which will be put on shortly. 


BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


ON March 20, before Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a jury of 
the county of London, the case Blake v. Enright was heard. 

The defendant had contracted with the plaintiff to sella 
freehold house and premises, known as 142 Albion Road, Stoke 
Newington, for 700/.; subsequently the defendant wrote 
plaintiff expressing his inability to carry out the contract. 
Thereupon an action to recover 70/., the deposit paid, with 
damages, was commenced, Summary judgment was obtained 
for the 70/. the claim for damages being undefended. The 
plaintiff signed interlocutory judgment, and a writ of inquiry 
was directed to the Under-Sheriff to assess the damages. 

Mr. Bodilly (instructed by Messrs, Richardson & Carse, 
solicitors, of 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C.) appeared for the 
plaintiff. The defendant did not put in an appearance until the | 
jury were considering their verdict, when the learned under- 
sheriff declined to allow the defendant to reopen the matter. 
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The plaintiff, Mr. Herbert Blake, detailed the circumstances 
under which he entered into the contract. The Albion Road is 
at this portion a most progressive business thoroughfare, and 
the houses which formerly were let as private residences at 
about 40/7. per annum are now being transformed into shops 
and let at 70/7. or 80/7. He had intended to deal with the 
premises in question in this manner, and also had arranged to 
create a back entrance through the garden of the premises to 
his present shop premises, No. 138 Albion Road, which would 
have been a material advantage to him in his business there. 

The contract to sell and the letter of the defendant ex- 
pressing his inability to complete were put in evidence. 

Mr. Alfred Frampton deposed that he knew the locality, 
had surveyed the premises, and estimated that when the 
premises were altered as proposed they would be worth 1,320/. 
This was capitalising at 163 years’ purchase. From this amount 
he deducted the purchase-money, 700/., and the probable cost 
of alterations and a quarter’s allowance for rent, 200/. The 
estimated net increase of value would thus be 420/., which he 
considered the amount of loss sustained by plaintiff. 

Mr. A. E. Pridmore, surveyor to the parish of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, who had large experience in valuations, supported 
the evidence given by Mr. Frampton. 

Mr. G. Collinson was also in attendance to support plaintiff’s 
case, but the learned Under-Sheriff intimated that he thought 
the jury would be satisfied on the evidence given. 

After conferring, the jury assessed the compensation at 
300/, 


THE LATE JABEZ CHURCH. 


THE death occurred on Friday of Mr. Jabez Church, 
M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., &c., of Westminster, who for the past 
quarter of a century or more has had an extensive practice as 
a gas and water consulting engineer. Mr. Church was born at 
Chelmsford in 1845, and on finishing his education was 
articled to his father, Mr. Jabez Church, sen., of Westminster, 
gas and water engineer. Upon completing his term of pupilage 
Mr. Church entered into partnership with his father and so 
continued until the death of the latter. A native of Essex, the 


late Mr. Church derived a considerable amount of practice 
from his own. county, where as elsewhere his professional 
abilities were fully appreciated. He was engineer of or pro- 
fessionally engaged for a very large number of gas and water 


works. Amongst others are the Braintree Gasworks, the Barking 
Gasworks, the Brentwood Gasworks, the Chelmsford Gasworks, 
the Enfield Gasworks, the Epping Gasworks, the Harwich Gas- 
works, the Ilford Gasworks, the Saffron Walden Gasworks, the 
Witham Water and Drainage Works, and the Thetford Water- 
works, all of whicharein Essex. Besides these he was engaged for 
the Barnet Gas and Waterworks, the Colney Hatch Gasworks, 
the Cromer Gasworks, the Dublin Consumers’ Gasworks, the 
Horley Gasworks, the Woking Gasworks, and the Godalming 
Waterworks. Mr. Church was also the consulting engineer 
for no fewer than twelve waterworks which he designed and 
erected. Chief amongst these are those at Henley-on-Thames, 
Great Marlow, Clacton-on-Sea, Barton-on-Humber, Braintree, 
Halstead and Goring, and the Mid-Sussex Waterworks. He 
was a past president of the Society of Engineers, having been 
elected to that office two years in succession, namely, in 1882 


and 1883. His father had enjoyed that distinction in 1872 
‘and 1873. He was also a member of the Meteorological 
Society. 


THE KELVIN JUBILEE. 


IN the autumn of the present year Lord Kelvin completes the 
fiftieth year of his tenure of the chair of natural philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. An instance of an equally long 
incumbency by a professor at Glasgow occurred in 1761, when 
Robert Simson, well known for his work in restoring Euclid 


and other ancient Greek geometers, completed his fiftieth year — 


as professor of mathematics ; and since that date only one pro- 


fessor has attained his jubilee, namely, Dr. James Jeffray, who ' 
was appointed to the chair of anatomy in 1790, and held office - 


for upwards of fifty-seven years. The prospective jubilee, both 


on account of the rarity of such instances and of the eminence 
of the professor now concerned, has excited great interest in 


the university and the city of Glasgow. It has been thought 
fitting, however, that the occasion should receive a wider 
recognition, and a joint committee, including representatives of 
the university and the municipality, are taking measures to 
secure the participation of universities and scientific and 
learned bodies, both in the United Kingdom and abroad, many 
of which.have already testified their appreciation of Lord 
Kelvin’s distinction by conferring upon him honorary degrees 
or designations, or by enrolling his name among their members. 
These bodies are now being invited to send representatives to 
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the celebration, to be held in Glasgow on June 15 and 16 next, 
on the former of which days a conversazione will be held in the 
university, and on the latter a banquet in the city chambers, 
the arrangements including an exhibition of mechanical, 
electrical and scientific apparatus illustrating Lord Kelvin’s 
inventive and constructive genius, Invitations will also be 
issued to others besides representatives of the bodies men- 
tioned, including men of note in academic and professional 
circles and in the arts and industries to which Lord Kelvin’s 
life-work has been most directly related, as well as prominent 
citizens of Glasgow and others connected with the university 
by official and other ties. 


LIVERPOOL OVERHEAD RAILWAY EXTENSION. 


RAPID progress is being made with the extension of the Over- 
head Railway to the southern extremity of the city, and it is 
expected, says the Liverfool Courier, that by the month of 
August the line will be so far completed as to provide for the 
direct conveyance of passengers from the Dingle to Seaforth. 
As an electric railway it already occupies a unique position in 
this country, but when the additional length of line is brought 
into use, the Overhead Railway will be one of the most in- 
teresting of modern achievements. The public can have no 
idea of the labour involved in this extension or of the difficulties 
which have to be encountered. The railway at present ter- 
minates at the Herculaneum Dock, and to bring the Dingle 
into connection there will be 250 yards of iron viaduct 
and 800 yards of tunnel, both built for, double line. The 
viaduct will cross Sefton Street, a corner of the Cheshire 
Lines goods yard, and a portion of the estate of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board. The Board object to having 
pillars or any such obstructions on their property, consequently 
in that part there will be one big span 220 feet in length, 
the girders being 25 feet deep. The chief difficulty 
is the tunnel, not that its construction means any par- 
ticular engineering feat, because the work is of the ordinary 
character, but the conditions: under which the operations have 
to be carried on are exceptional. The tunnel generally is 
through fairly hard sandstone rock, but not of sufficiently good 
quality to allow of it being used for the side walls, which are 
therefore lightly bricked in. The work in the tunnel was com- 
menced by sinking five ‘shafts at different points, from which 
headings were driven in each direction until they met, which 
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they all did within $ of aninch. The headings being through, 
break-ups were started in various places, and now the full-sized 
finished tunnel is being completed at the rate of about 40 yards 
a week. The terminus of the extension is in Park Road at the 
corner of the Dingle, the station and building facing the road ; 
the platform will be approached by means of a slightly-inclined 
subway. ‘The principal feature about the tunnel is where it 
crosses the tunnel of the Cheshire Lines Railway, so that one 
tunnel is within 3 feet of the other, and in order not to put any 
additional weight on the Cheshire Lines tunnel, a relieving 
screen-arch is being built immediately over the Cheshire Lines 
tunnel arch, and on that the side walls carrying the Overhead 
Railway tunnel are to be built. The method of doing 
this is as follows:—A top heading 6 feet square is 
driven through the entire length along the crown of the 
Cheshire Lines tunnel, and then breaking down in 8-feet 
lengths until the Cheshire Lines tunnel arch is exposed to view, 
and the relieving arch is built over it. Provision likewise has 
to be made so that at any future time the Cheshire Lines can 
double their tunnel, and to allow for this the Overhead Railway 
are building a portion of a subsidiary tunnel parallel with the 
existing Cheshire Lines tunnel; this means that when the 
Cheshire Lines tunnel is doubled there will be no interference 
in any way with the Overhead Railway. Immediately north of 
the junction with the existing railway a new station is being 
built with a footbridge connecting it with the footbridge that 
crosses the Cheshire Lines Railway, so that people living on 
the high land will be able to go to the station without having to 
descend to the street. The tunnel is in a sufficiently advanced 
condition to enable a thorough inspection of its entire length, 
and on Saturday afternoon a number of gentlemen were piloted 
through by Mr. S. B. Cottrell, resident engineer, representing 
the engineers, Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. J. H. Greathead, who 
was assisted in his task by Mr. Charles Braddock, representing 
the contractors, Messrs, H. M. Nowell & Co. To some of the 
visitors it was a novel experience to find themselves 
wandering along a dark tunnel where the dusky forms of 
busy workmen were dimly visible through the feeble light of 
flickering candles and the smoke-clouded flames of oil-lamps, 
where their environment was rough-hewn rock, where every 
now and then came the heavy reverberating sounds of distant 
explosions in the operations of blasting, and where the warning 
calls of the workmen were like voices echoing from “ dungeons 
deep.” Yet amid these strange conditions Mr. Cottrell saw 
that his guests lacked neither information nor observation of 
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the many interesting phases of the work being steadily done. 
Where the tunnel is near to the Cheshire Lines tunnel blasting 
would be dangerous, therefore the rock, which is very hard at 
that point, has to be hewn out with the pick-axe, a slow and 
laborious task. The brickwork in the arches and the walls is 
being gradually completed as the work of excavation is finished 
in sections, and even to the casual observer the substantial and 
durable character of the work was apparent. The exploraticn 
of that portion of the tunnel where the operations are.in their 
first stage was not of a very pleasant nature. The way was 
“ dark and dreary,” the atmosphere was thick with the fumes 
from the lamps, the sides of the tunnel along which it was neces- 
sary for the benighted visitor to warily guide himself were grimy, 
and the first break of light through an open shaft was a welcome 
relief, Still the walk was full of interest and instruction, because 
there were revealed the different stages of tunnel construction. 
On arriving at the Dingle, the visitors found the gentleman 
who had been their “ guide and philosopher” also proved their 
friend, and by providing suitable refreshments removed the 
disagreeable effects arising from the inhalation of impure air, 
Under his direction Mr. Alfred Gregory, of the Waterloo 


Hotel, dispensed what were not inappropriately termed “re- | 


vivers.” Before the company dispersed Mr. Cottrell was con- 
gratulated on the satisfactory progress that had been made 
with the engineering work, . To provide the additional power 
that will be necessary to work the extension and extra trains 
that will be required, two more engines and dynamos and new 
switchboard are being erected at the generating station, 
Bramley Moore Dock, which will then make it possibly one of 
the finest in the country, containing engines and dynamos 
capable of an output of 2,400 horse-power. The engines are 
compound, side by side, horizontal type, with suitable condensing 
arrangements, driving the dynamos by means of ropes. The 
new engines are being built by Messrs. Hick, Hargreaves & Co, 
of Bolton, and dynamos and new switchboard by Messrs. 
Thomas Parker, Limited, of Wolverhampton. . The contractors 
for the viaduct portion are Messrs. Pearson & Knowles, of 
Warrington. The new station at Herculaneum Dock is being 
built, by Messrs. Holme & King, the well-known Liverpool 
railway contractors. Additional rolling-stock, consisting of 
three carriages per train, instead of two as at present, are being 
built by Messrs. Brown, Marshalls & Co, of Birmingham, 
The electrical equipment for same is being constructed by the 
Electric Construction Company, of Wolverhampton. The 
Liverpool Overhead Railway, extending as it will from Seaforth 


to the Dingle, will afford the only direct means of communica- 
tion between the north and south end of Liverpool. Within 
half a mile radius of Dingle Station there is a population of 
over 66,000, whose present means of getting to town is long 
and tedious, but by means of the Overhead Railway they will 
be able to get. down to the Pierhead and business portion of the 
town in about twelve minutes.. The great advantages of the 
extension are therefore obvious, 


PATENTS, 


[his List of Patents zs compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 

® Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


5210. Walter Darker Pitt, for “An improvement 
window (for window-sashes) ” f 
: 5223. John Nash, for “ Improvements in drying bricks and 
tiles.” 

5234. John Harry Greenwood, for “Improvements in and 
relating to chimney-pots and ventilating cowls.” 

5257. John Patrick O’Donnell, for ‘ Improvements for 
flushing cistern.” 

329. Joseph Thomas Briscoe, for “Improvements in the 

construction of the joints of drains and other pipes.” 

5310. Jabez Hulse, for ‘“ Improvements in lavatory and 
water-closet apparatus.” 

5381. Patrick O’Dowd, for “Composition for utilising and 
disinfecting sewage matter.” 

5386. Oscar Kleinberger, for “‘ Improvements in building 
brick.” 

5482. Gabriel Power, for ‘‘ Improvements in bricks.” 

5549. Edwin Codling, for “ Intercepting tap for drains and 
sewers.” 


in 


To INvENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Highest Award: Manchester Health Exhibition, 1895. 


IPANY, LIMITED. 


ADVANTAGES :— 

It will last a lifetime, No re- 
} painting. No chipping of enamel 
No re-enamelling: No rust. No 
corrosion. All open and accessible. 
No wood casing. No place for 
accumulation of impurities. Al- 
ways clean. It does not cool the 
water as iron or porcelain does. 
, It is light in weight and stronger 
and more durable than any other 
bath. The patent tinning on thé 
| copper resembles electro-plate. It 
=| will lend itself to any style of de-: 
coration. It is relatively cheaper - 
than any bath made, and half the 
price of ordinary copper baths. ~< 


FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


~CARBOLINEUM Rew 


PATENT WOOD PRESERVATIVE. 


CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS, the well-known Wood P i i : i 
and machinery like other wood preservatives. Taye aa abe Ge ieee as cae a ea ain TH 


gis (Oe as vue re ENARIUS entirely prevents dampness in brick and stone walls, also wet and dry rot in timber above or below ground, 
y e way Companies and by leading Builders, Brewers, Contractors, Estate Agents, Mine Owners, &c.'in the United Kingdom, 


CARBOLINEUM ONLY TO BE HAD FROM 


PETERS, BARTSCH & CO.,. DeErsy. > 


London Offices :—68 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR THEIR AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


Highest Award : World's Fair, Ch’cago, 1893. Gold Medal: Belfast, 1894. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE f>  ¢ 


PATENT STEEL CLAD | 
COPPER LINED BATHS... 


ALSO THE S 

GALVANISED ENAMELLED \~ 
STEEL BATHS. 

HEAD OFFICES AND WORKS: 


BROAD ST., BIRMINCHAM. | 


i) 


SEs, 


Prices on Application. -£ 


S> 9005) 


— 
LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 75 


iS 
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THE 
Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles.and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

#,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 

[~~ SS SS a 

NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 28., by post 28. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


for Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 

ABERYSTWITH —April 7.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Mr. T. Hamilton Lewis, Bridge Street, Aberystwith. 

ACCRINGTON.—April 6.—For Works in Building Cottage 
Hospital. Messrs, Haywood & Harrison, Architects, Com- 
mercial Chambers, Church Street, Accrington. 

- - BATTERSEA.—April 10,—For Erection of a Sub-district 
Post Offic. Mr, J. Wayer, 15 Whitehall Place. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—April 7.—For Cleansing, Painting, &c, 
at the Guardians’ Offices. Mr. D, Thomas, Guardians’ Offices, 
Bishop’s Road, E. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—April 7.—For Painting and Plumbing 
Work at the Waterloo Road Workhouse. Mr, D. Thomas, 
Guardians’ Offices, Bishop’s Road, E. 

BopMIN.—April 7.—For Erection of Library Buildings. 
Mr. Silvanus Trevail, Architect, Truro. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—April 8.—For Enlargement of Petty 
Sessional Court. Mr. James Robinson, County Surveyor, The 
Castle, Winchester. 

BRADFORD.—April 8.—For Building Electric Station. Mr. 
J. Baker, Engineer, 5 Bond Street, Bradford. 

BRAINTREE.—April 9.--For Completion of New Infirmary 
Wards at Workhouse. Mr. Frank Whitmore, Chelmsford, 


BUILTH WELLS.—April 8.—For Building Residence. Mr. 
C. W. Woosnan, Cefnllysgwynne, Builth, Breconshire 

BUNDORAN.—April 3.—For Building Two Houses.’ Mr. 
W. Barker, Architect, Londonderry. 

BURNHAM.—April 7.— For Building House, Mr. P. M. 


Beaumont, Architect, Maldon. 

CAIRO.—May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum 
and Khedivial Library. Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. a 

CHESHUNT.—April 4.—For Erection of Twenty Dwelling” 
and Workmen’s Institute. Mr. Jas. Bunce, Turner’s Hall, 
Cheshunt. ; 

' CHESTER.—April 8.— For Construction of Public Baths, 
Mr. Harold Burgess, Architect, 34 Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C., 


CUDDINGTON.—April_ 13.—For Erection of Hospital 
Buildings. Mr. H. D. Searles Wood, F.R.I.B.A, 157 Wool. 
Exchange, E.C. 

DARTFORD.—April 20.—For Building Two Staff Blocks, 
Laundry, and Additions to Administrative Block and Boiler- 
house, Gore Farm Hospital. Messrs. A. & C, Harston, Archi- 
tects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

DOWNPATRICK.—April 28.—For Addition to Female Schoo); 
Church Avenue. Mr, John W. Bassett, Engineer, Court 
House, Downpatrick. 

GRIMSBY.—April 4.+-For Additions, &c., to Drainage Sys- 
tem at Grimsby Hospital. Mr. Herbert C. Scaping, Architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

HFNDON.—April 13.—For Kerbing, Channelling, Metalling, 
Tar-paving and Surface-water Drainage Works. Mr. S. S&S. 
Grimley, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HORNSEY.—April 17.—For Sewering, Levelling, Paving. 
Metalling, Channelling and Making Good Several Streets, 
Mr. E, J. Lovegrove, C.E., Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HoRNSEyY.—April 17.—For Construction of 1,800 Feet of 
Stoneware Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. 
E. J. Lovegrove, C.E.,; Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORNSEY.—April 17—For Supply of 100 Cast-iron Man-- 
hole Covers, 100 Wrought-iron Manhole Discs, too Cast-iron 
Gully Gratings and 300 Wrought-iron Step Irons. Mr, E, f. 
Lovegrove, C.E., Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

LOWER TOOTING.—May 4.—For Erection of a Fever 
Hospital. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 6 John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 

MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH.—April 4.—For Building Police 
Station. Mr. M. H. Mediand, County Architect, 15 Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. 

Moss SiIpE.—April 11.—For Stabling at Sewage Farm, - 
also Brick Sewer. Mr. W. R. Acton, Engineer, Council 
Offices, Moss Side, near Manchester. 

NORTH BLyTH.—April 15.—For Erection of Eighty-six 
Houses, Formation of Streets, Drainage, &c. Mr. W. Bell, 
Architect, North-Eastern Railway Central Station, Newcastle- 
on- Tyne. 

SHIFNAL.— May, 1.—-For Erection of Tramp Wards, Offices,. 

Mr. J. Farmer, Kemberton, Shifnal. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—April 14.—For Building Refreshment-- 
rooms on Royal Pier. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, Engineer, 2 
Portland Street, Southampton. 

SOUTHPORT.—April 9 —For Building Post Office. 
Stephenson, 38 Parliament Street, S.W. 

ST. JAMEs’s PaRK:—April 16.—For Erection of Block 
No, 2 New Admiralty Buildings. Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, 
13 Parliament Street. . 

WANSTEAD.—April 13—For Tar raving. Mr. John T. 
Brassey, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street Within. 

West Ham.—April 27.—For Erection of a Technical: 
Institute and Public Library. Messrs. Young & Brown, 7 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 

. WEsT Ham.—April 8.—For Alterations and Improvements- 
at Workhouse Buildings, Mr. Francis J. Sturdy, Union Road, 
Leytonstone, E. 

WESTMINSTER.—April 21.—For Manufacture, Supply and 
Erection of Steel Main Girders, Flooring, &c., for a Temporary 
Bridge over the Thames. Mr. H. De la Hooke, L.C.C.. 
Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


&e, 


Mr iC, 


TENDERS. 


ASTON CLINTON. 

For Work in Connection with the Erection of a Villa at Aston 
Clinton, Bucks, Exclusive of Bricks, Lime, Sand and al} 
Plumbing, Glazing and Painting. Mr. GUEST LUCKETT, 
Architect, Aylesbury. 


Sherwin, Waddesdon . . ae i . . £396 0 0 
Senior & Clarke, Wendover - i $3 2385%, QE: O 
Crook & Sons, Waddesdon. : - : He kp ee 
Fincher, Tring . ; : ( = 7 M3255 0 CO 
Grimsdale, Aylesbury . ; A : ; etre Os, oO 
Read, Watford . 7 : : 7 - 2/310, 70 2/0 
J. Grist, Limited, Bierton and Aylesbury . » 288 0 2 


BOSCOMBE. 


‘City oF Lonpon. — April 21.— For the Construction of | For Additions to Mons Elysee. Messrs. H. E. HAWKER & 


Underground Conveniences in the Minories, Mr. H. Mon- 


tague Bates, Guildhall. . 


MITCHELL, Architects, Bournemouth. 
GEORGE & HARDING, Bournemouth (accepted) £1,225 0 & 
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BOURNEMOUTH. CHADWELL. 
For Additions to Headlinglea in Branksome Park. Messrs, | For Erection of Hospital for Infectious Diseases at Cat Lane, 
H. E. HAWKER & MITCHELL, Architects, Bournemouth. Chadwell, for the Ilford Urban District Council, 
J. W. Lucas (accepled) .» . Te Mater Teksle] Slaters, Limited, Kensington nen Street ./6,12t 0 0 
A. Miles, Ilford : ° ‘ » 5,895 0 0 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY. J. Holland, Leystonstone. 5°...» 4 “99 foumo- 
For Draining, Kerbing and Formation of New Street from G, Sharpe, Limited, Stratford, E. . : » 5,543 9 0 
Chapel Street to Henrietta Avenue, for Messrs. Marshall. | |W. Watson, Ilford 5 : «2 5 AB 10 va 
Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Surveyor. F, Willmott, Ilford . : : : » 5,397.0 0: 
W. Barnes, Bridlington Quay . . . .f60) 00 H. Wall & Co, Canning Town. . eye eer Mer ce 
B. Robinson, Hall o2¢ Wi eae aiod, W59OTO1GO T. E Mitchell, Hampstead Road, N.W. . 2 a hs2 70m Caso, 
J. N. Davison, Bridlington Quay, £42539 O20 G. W. Death, Chadwell Heath. ; ‘ (herp yore 
J. RENNARD, Bridlington pay (accepted) ee opens) Peters & Son, Horsham . : f ‘ » bel 2Gu Key’ 
Die: in Atkinson, Hull . ; Md 70 bi Oa Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge . : : 0 OOF ut Oo 30 
For a Glass and Iron Verandah at 16 Promenade, for Mr. J. 28 Creede bess ey, <a 4384 ‘ 5 
7 4 , MJ 2 C ld H) 
Bridlington Quay. EARNSHAW, Architect, Go pin AA Road, R. STROUD, Ilford (accepted) , ; é «4 aeoue 
A. Gardam, Bridlington Qua Noi! A oo CUPAR FIFE. 
Clavion, Eeatingted Quay ‘ : ps 5 4| For coed 2 aia Tank at Garlie Bank, and 
: Bridlington Q ted ; ; roviding an aying of about 4,400 Yards of 4-inch ’Cast- 
A Bay Bey (accepte ) Sasi iron Pipes from thence to the Fife and Kinross District 
CADOXTON. Asylum, for the Police Commissioners. Mr. HENRY 
For Alterations and Additions at the Cadoxton Wesleyan BRUCE, C.E, Engineer, County Buildings, Cupar. 
Chapel. Messrs. J. P. JONES, RICHARD & BUDGEN, J. Morris & Sons, Edinburgh.  . «Sw £1,319 0 0 
Architects, Cardiff. D, Brown, Dundee . : . : s Ep2h So. OTT 
E, R. Evans Bros., Cardiff : : : “Bh 472., \O.- J. Connolly, Kirkcaldy, . aN Eaynne a F 
T. Bevan, Penarth . . ‘ ; 5 1,164 10 oO D. Purves & Co., Edinburgh : © 4,213.7) 8 
H. Morgan, Cardiff . ‘ - : ‘i oie! Cy Pere Ys, G. Mackay & Son, Stirling : ae OL Ge NEM Ay Gt 
C. H. Hirst, Barry . : ‘ 5 ’ 1,156 6 ho Wilson, Morrison & Co, , Edinburgh : vet TOOT GON 1 
Rees & Thomas, Cardiff . : : ; ee TO80 - oo D. Gilmour, Kirkcaldy . : « 1,079 4 9 
G. Rutter, Barry . : : v7 1,050 oso Soe tea Bn Fife . . ‘ » 1,070 18 9 
» Aw ff / a 3 i i evens uc aven ° “ Aide f 8 035 4-3 
gee fe PE Zo ). aha ee aes A. STEWART, Cupar Fife (accepted). f ‘ 1,032 14 6 
CARLISLE. 


GUILDFORD. 
For Stone Gate Piers to Cattle Market. Mr. W. H. Smitu, | For Laying Surface-water Drains in Sydenham Road and 


City Surveyor. Woodbridge Road, with Main Outfall to the River, for the 


T. Creighton , , . . ; ° £266 I0 o Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. F, T. MALTBY, Borough 
J. & W. Baty : , . Cia’. . 228 o O Surveyor. 

— Beaty Bros.. ; : A : : ‘ 205 0 O G, A.’ Franks, Guildford." ciyg@ say ee -£938 9 0 
W. & H. Davidson . A - - a «HLS 8 OL SNO P. Peters & Son, Horsham . 4 : A . Foo ..'0 6 
J. Beaty Sen ghee ml ht ge t's LOO! THO ame Streeter Bros, East Croydon.) "=, «739-9: ‘I 
J. Laing : : ‘ ‘ an 170 5 S. Kavanagh, Surbiton Hill 3 ; ee AG iar git 
J. & R. BELL (ac ccepled Pe, : : : ee LGT: 0. 0 T, FREE & SON, Maidenhead (acceptea) . 680 0 oO 
T. McKay (2uzformal) . ‘ x . : Av 1374.0 %, D. H. Porter, Queen Victoria Street . : - hO9 402 oe 


ae seer" WBincrusta=Ualton. =a 


“Lincrusta-Walton, London.” Telephone No. 3769. 


SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and hehe. | aw 
ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


FREDERIGK WALTON & CO., LTD., Sole Patentees and Mapaitaenitne! 
2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


THERE IS A 

“BEST” 
£ ——_— /  1N EVERYTHING. 
LEGGOTT’S CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, <sitens” openers, 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, ah dod 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. {"huo'siens works, snanron, 


sa 
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FOLKESTONE. 


For Heating Apparatus to the Folkestone School of Science 
Mr. FRANK NEWMAN, 
Architect, 4 Bouverie Square, Folkestone. 


and Art, for the Town Council. 


J. Gray, Chelsea : : 


\ 


HETTON-LE-HOLE. 


Fi » 4330 0 oO 


For New Conservative Clubhouse, 
FRANK Caws, Architect, 
Messrs. BOREHAM & MORTON, Sunderland, 


Hetton-le- Hole.’ 
Sunderland. Quantities 


Mr. 
by 


HENDRY & PATTISON (accepted ) % ’ » 292 10 oO G. T. Manners, Durham . ; - . - $2,959 0 oO 
J. Tremble, Hetton . : ; : ‘ 2.A52 Liv, O 
FOREST HOUSE. W. H. Given, Hetton Mpunat es F : - 2,358 0 Oo 
For Erection of from 20 to 30 Cottages, for the Quaker’s Yard G. Stewart, Hetton Mh ey 2224\,.0% O 
Junction Building Club. Mr, JOHN WILLIAMS, Architect. Turner Bros., Gateshead . 2,186,.0 9 
J. P. Powell, Cardiff. . P ‘ : - _ £182 IO Oo P. B. Bradley, Easington Lane 247559. 0 
W. Budding, Pyare A ; A 50 472 I0}:0 J. G. Bradley, Durham 2,160 10 o 
J. Lewis, Brynhaulog . P F : : eno! Ol oO W. Elstob, Houghton-le- Spring 2132020. 0 
P. D. Phillips, Treharris . ; ; ‘ 22163810),.0 G. Gradon & Son, Durham 2,123. 7 6 
W. Games, Cilfynydd . C 3 2 : FSO OF. .O R, D. Harrison, Houghton-le- -Spring 2,071), O-..0 
W. E, Willis, Gelli . F : , = ou BSS) 10; “oO I, Oates, Chester-le-Street f 2:00 4 OO 
S. Hawkins, Merthyr . : 3 ‘ ; PRI EPEIGL 0 J. Robson, Seaham ‘ ; ; ; .112,059°10° 0 
E. Edwards, Nelson . i F v  -IS71E J. Huntley, Sunderland . A ’ . 27. 2,050') d- 0 
Thomas & Jones, Swansea . P ; : ee ISG Oo J. B. Stott, Monkwearmouth : 2,601.50 2 
W. Edwards, Gellygaer : wee Pade: O20 Draper & Sons, Rainton . i 1,992 19 5 
G. H. Leonard, Senghenith 2 : we lAa7. Oso S. BRANTON, Sunderland (accepted ) 1,779 10 O 
J. BOWEN, Treharris (accepted) . : r Murs) G10 
S. Glibbens, Montpelier -. >. . *, 4 130° 0 0 HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 


HARROGATE. 


For Building Eleven Cottages and House, Waterloo Road, 
Mr. T. W. MARSHALL, Architect, 


for Mr. A. Bodmin. 
Princes Street, Harrogate. 


Accepted Tenders, 
House. 


H. Abbott, Harrogate, mason . 
A. Baines, Starbeck, joiner . A 
C, Allen, Harrogate, plumber . 
J. Tomlinson, Leeds, plasterer . 
J. Shepherd, Harrogate, slater. . 
Gill & Noddings, Harrogate, painter 
Cottages 
Rhodes Bros., Shipley, mason : 
J. W. Rudd, Harrogate, joiner. 
Child, Harrogate, plasterer . : 
J. Shepherd, Harrogate, slater. 
H. Pindley, Leeds, plumber . 
Gill & Noddings, Harrogate, painter 


For Conversion of Old Board-room at the Workhouse into 


Lunatic Wards, 


for the Guardians. Mr. D, BALFOUR, 


Surveyor, Sunderland Street, Houghton-le-Spring. 


W. Grainger, Cocken . : : , . £298 0 0 
R. Hudson, Sunderland , P : pat 202.2 Ouro. 
W. Elstob, Houghton-le- -Spring . : : a 203 OMnO 
C. Richardson, Houghton-le-Spring . 2505" 0280 
. AW AaTG 6 c.0 R. D. HARRISON, Houghton-le-Spring (accepted ) 23 tae OnNG 
. . 102 10 oO 
R ‘ 6E Ono HOYLAND. 
° : 36 o o}| For Building House, with Stables, &c., at Hoyland Common, 
. : 20716150 for Mr. Walter Shaw. Mr. WALTER J. SYKEs, Architect. 
M ; si itn te S. Hawke, Hoyland Common, excavator, mason, 
&e. i - £448 18 o 
: ¢ wT 36. Oe 0 H: Brearley, Hoyland Common, carpe enter and 
: . 5102.05 10 joiner ; 178 0-0 
. . 138 0 0 MAD os Rawlin, | Hoyland, plumber, glazier, 
; I20 10 oO painter, bellhanger, &c, . 76 19. O 
: 6 98 Io oO C. Kemp, Swinton, slater Ane LOsnO 
: é 28 10 oO J. McPartlain, Platts Common, plasterer At-TOr .O 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate a for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S Tass, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 ae cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO. 


Plans Copied, ervanged, 9 Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘ “OLDACRES, LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Con inuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T- Squa res. 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


“HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


LITHOGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&8 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No.3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.’’ 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled stexfl+ | ewe memes — 


icy phy ene Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
or 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

est HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, H.C. 

ee 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (2p to 
73 inebes wide). 

POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLICATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 
HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION, 
ELLAMS, I2 KING ST., GHEAPSIDE, 

TON DOW. 


BEECHINGS LTD., 


174 in the Strand. 


For all Office 
Requirements 


AND 
Professional 
Stationery., 


~ QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 

return of post, at Liberal 

Discount off usual prices, 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


“SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


SAVE TIME ENVELOPE 
Patent 10828 fe 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. Ww. J. FURSE & CO. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 


(late J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill ee Erected ber Repaired. Church Bpires Restored, 


Telegrams, “ FURKSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London Office, 3 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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HOYLAND NETHER. 


For,Building Infants’ School, for the Hoyland Nether School 


KINLOCH-RANNOCE. 


., Board. Mr. WALTER SYKES, Architect, Hoyland |} For Repairs to Free Church, Kinloch-Rannoch. 
ar Nether fe J. Pg Er a 7 CAMERON, Aberfeldy (accepted ) ; A $275,710.60 
M. A. Hague, Hoyland Common, excavator, 
mason, bricklayer, &c. . -£565 0 oO LEEK. 
H. Brearley, Hoyland Common, carpenter and 
ther * # z P Y . 249 0 o| For Butter Market, Shops and Fire-engine Station, for the 
Fj l er, glazier Urban District’ Council. Mr. JOHN T. BREALEY, Archi- 
Firth & Sons, "Hoyland, p umbe » gazier, tacten Staelnell steser Peete 
painter, &c.  . ; : ‘ «2-392 40 e-0 e ocKwell otreet, Lee 
4. Calvert, Eccles field, slater : OIFL7 0 , 
Newton, Chambers & Co., Limited, Thorncliffe, valding UNG ee eater, 
Bewine ppparatus 445’ 0 J. Fielding, Alton . : A : f » fos ey Saas 
; C. Cornes, Hanley : ; : ‘ - |) 2,CO3 CN io 
J. McPartlain, Platts Common, plasterer 33.0.0 J. Heath, Leek 1966 6.0 
§ 9 e e e ° . ’ 
HUDDERSFIELD. H. P. Embrey, Fenton ’ . -) 1,927200.50 
For; Building Eight Dwelling-houses at Greenside, for the Heath & Lowe, Leek . § A ° 1,909 0 Oo 
Huddersfield Industrial Society. Mr. J. BERRY, Architect, T. Grace, Leek * : ; 1,796 0 oO 
Huddersfield. Architect’s estimate . ‘ P 1,937 0 0 
Accepted Tenders. 
MM. Brook, mason 4 ; : ! . £793 10 oO Butter Market. 
R. Ledger, joiner ; 235 0 0 C. Cornes . ; ; : ; - 2,620 0 0 
Pickles Bros, slater ; 84 10 oO J. Fielding sty Pane : . . - 2,577 0 0 
J. Cooke, concreter and stone macadam : 54: tie 0 H. P. Embrey . : . . , . - 2,449 0 9 
Broadbent Bros. , plasterer 68 Io oO J. Heath . : . : . . » 2,394 0 0 
D. Taylor & Sons, plumber : 48 18 o Heath & Lowe. . . . , . + 25332 10 0 
Wood & Atkinson, painter 19 19 5 T. Grace * , / . . - 2,289 0 0 
eikanwone! Architect’s estimate . ; , ; + 2,476: 70 '"o 


or Paving John Finnie Street with Whinstone Setts on Con- 
crete Foundation, for the Town Council, 


WooD, Borough Surveyor. 
CG: M‘Andrew, Ayr 


Mr. R. BLACK: 


* Recommended for Accemaaee 


LLANHILIETH. 


; 2,741 It 2 | For Forming and Ballasting Roads, Sewers, Surface Drains, 
Law & Co., Glasgow 2,637 18 6 &c., Llanhilleth, Mon, ‘for Dr. W. E. Williams, J.P. Mr. 
J. M. Pearson, Kilmarnock , 2,310 I IO C. TELFORD EVANS, ’ Architect, 8 Queen Street, Cardiff, 
J. STEVENSON, Dunlop (accepted ) 2,248 2 10 G. Jenkins, MountainAsh .  . - «£1,094 16 10 
KING’S LYNN. T. Goldsworthy, Newport : : - O76 Si2eeo 
For Construction of New Sewers in Clough wok Regent T. Harris, Cardiff ; : 0 9235149 
Street and Whincop Street, for the Corporation, “Mr. A. M. Scott, Cardiff . 3 i ont 78% scOe00 
E. J. SILCOCK, Borough Engineer, Barnes, Chaplin & Co., Cardiff ; « aiphoolash2 
R. W. Fayers, King’s Lynn ; ; £649 0 0 Batchelor & Snowden, "Cardiff . . a4 OTM SIe 
H. COLLISON, King’s Lynn (accepted) 568 19 6 Williams & Thomas, Cardifi : : - 649 0 0 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech ; 526 I0 O T. J Davies, Newport : - SW2PTTES 9 
G, Rackham, Colchester : ; . 498 II oO E. Moore, Cardiff. : - 564 4 I0 
Engineer’s pee aaik y 595 Oo O B. EVANS, Cardiff (accepted) 4 5 5 CS aodkeas 
io o8 THE LIMMER 
Oe eee ENT RWAYGOOD & CO. aseuacte PAVING COMPANY, 
2 ting ; test 1,000 Ibs. to 1} inch ; | Osy1, 
Feookon ¢9 sara ine with LIMITED, 
885 an per cent. resiaus > 
Wy cardia ta S20nst00E Waser my DEAS eae Telephone, 
d ; oabpesially edapted tor Gon. “LIMMER, LONDON.” 863, 


y “ ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Testing Band, 280 
Ibs. per square inch; 23 day 8. 
The finest, most plastic, ates 
Band- -carrying and cheapest 

Cement in the ~ market. 

“Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &e. 

Bamples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHNBOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
~Lias Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian OCements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&6. Bailway and water communication, 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 
Sole Ageat for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
SAMPLES FRER. B LO C KS 5 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
pe ee eat hese Rats EA aE 2 adalat ah ete | 


CONTRACTS. 
io LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
Contractors or Buil 


COMPANY eee eee rap vcaaihendlty J on behalf of 
ers for the due performance of Govern. 

tment, Municipal, or other Contracts of every rae rae at 

moderate rates. Office, 61 Moorgate Street, London, E. 


The Bonds of this Compa, 
Leiden’ Sree ny are accepted by the neveral 


EMLEY & SONS,L’ 
sd ae i A i] B L E, ALABASTER, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 


Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


GAS ENGINES, 
SHAFTING 

- CRANES, 
&e. ° 


MOT GREAT DOVER STREET, 


LONDON, S.E. 
“4160 Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
B. WARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE AEE S.W. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
; WITH PRICES. i 


OLUME LIV. OF THE. ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. °° . 

Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Electric andHand-Power £4@ tte 
LIFTS. | 


POR geperyees.- 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Bvery information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalied fer Quality, Colour and Durabi-ity. 


HighestAward:Gold Medal _ ’ 
International ca oll 
ge DEEP OLIVE GREEN. | ‘i 
DARK GREEN. 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


MITED, © 


KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 
PRATT & SONS, 


. Medizval and Kcclesiastical Decorators. 


} 


aa'@ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


CAUSA 4 


Designs and Estimates for Permanent Decora- 
tion of Churches,’ Reredoses, Figure Panels, 
Sik Banners, &c., Free. 
Ecclesiastical Design Paperhangings. 

24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C 


Ag LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
- ARCHITECT" will be forwardedon application to 


P, A. GILBERT WOOD, : 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 
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For Rebuilding Shops, Nos. 66 and 67 New Bond Street, for For Fixtures and Fittings (Other than Engineering Works) 


Messrs. Duveen & Newman Messrs ROMAINE, WALKER a ee the mae Sih eg Shooter’s Hill, S.E, for 
. : ; j tropolitan Asylums Boar 
& TANNER, Architects. the Me 


Section A. 
Higgs & Hill . . ‘ : : - £15,318 0 oO 
G. S.S. Williams & Son... . ~s *4,036 0 0 we pita A & Co. Limited, Bae hes 1a ae 
ae cea! ; ; 3 3 ‘ Sap % Bs F, & H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Fuiction {«"s" 15267; 0; 0 
nts owe a 7 oe a . : ° : mn et: 0's H. Wall & Co, Kentish Town . j Sp ahigeb ley sie mite. 
oot perc ye ) : r > 131525 J. Norris & Sons, Sunningdale (accepted) Ad Ooo sO: O 
= eghee, A ; : : : . % 13,398 oO Sortion B. 
; MELA 8 ; : ; : eas, 305 000 nq 
b W. Johnson & Co, Limited. . : 800 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons meee j : pipe cea ee W. H. Lascelles, Bunhill Row, E. es) ‘ ; 768 Oo Oo 
Holloway Bros. : ° - : : gaat tet Son GD Fug H. Fibives > ‘ : 738.10. 0 
abe ee see OE TOL St” Sara de pee je 2 W. Smith, Harleyford Road,SE. .  .  . Be Io oO 
; : ’ ‘ : : : : J. Norris & Sons. : : : , 49 0 Oo 
H. L. Holloway TAOBAO ON a tae Wray wR CO. arcebted yeahs Doesot ae PASORCO" 0 
For Providing Wlectrictlight for Bee Fire Brigade Station, for Section C. 
the Vestry of Shoreditch. W. H. Lascelles & Co. . ; 3 d » iy 856216 oO 
Russell & Lennard . 3 é : > Aa Sy ee Nir nti fee ‘ : d ’ 749 0 0 
Drake& Gorham =. - sw we 186 5 W. Jobnson & ens Limited een wiht cera geoeds. ol 
Crompton & Co., Limited . : : : wiZigu-OF1o F.&H.F. Higgs. ; ; ; k Lae AGE Oo 
Pritchetts & Gold . ° . . . 44.2285 0" 0 J. Norris & Sons ~ 4 : ‘ ; 685 aOeo. 
A, W. Jackson. . - + 24810 0} FH Watt & Co. (accepted ) pe at ae G62 age o 
For Erection of Boundary Walls oat Alterations at the South Section D. 
Hallsville Schools, Tidal Basin, E, for the West Ham W. Johnson & Co, Limited. 2 | / A,699).'0520 
School Board. Mr. W. JACQUES, Architect, 2 Fen Court, F.& H.F. Higgs . E ; ’ i . 1,007 0 0 
E.C, Quantities by Messrs. R. L. CurTIS & SON, © H. Wall & Co. . / 2 ( ; 15g S8osiosd 
Pees Een Merny £2,942710 0 | \ Fs NoRRis &.SONS (accepied) “o's 869. 81.0 
Symes : : P : ; fi 3 2 /2,070: 04 O iG 2) 
Sharpe et se 2,842 0 | WY. Johnson & Conbinitede = Gers oy «th ce Osa w Ose 
Maddison . e ° ° . . . . 2,795 Oo Oo F.& H.F: Higgs : i ; E J ; 621 0 0 
Hearle & Farrow . ‘ : F ce 2,088" 0% ‘0 H. Wall & Co. . ; : BURR eaorG 
eens Arak « apton i Gace et cn Scale Ajo 6 0 | _J. Norris & Sons (accepted). 318 0 oO 
Horlock . : : Say : - + (2,391 © © | For Engineeting Fittings, Appliances, &e, required i in Connec- 
Battley,Son & Holness . . . «© + 2,332 0 O tion with the Laundries of the Brook Hospital, Shooter's 
Stimpson & Co. ars Sea ae a Hill, S.E., for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
GREGAR & Son, Stratford (accepted) - + 2,184 0 O|] wW. Summerscales & Sons, Limited, eoEnley s £6,639 0 0 
For Building Villa Residence at Whittington Road, Bowes Tabor & Hinchcliffe, Cambridge . a) ACO 05 'o 
Park, N., for Mr. J. T. Paul. Mr. JOSEPH G. NEEDHAM, D. & T. Tullis, Kilbowie, N.B.. ; ‘ to RG ZOnt O04. O 
Architect, 11 Powerscourt Road, Clapton, N.E. Z. D. Berry & Sons, Westminster d : +. Ah oR OME Bere 
J. Pocock . ; ‘ F ; 2 : ePE7 AS Ct O Denham & Sons, Limited, Wigmore Street . 5,225 6 o 
ie ancasters: : : : ; : A Mie et ealey Me, Thomas & Taylor, Finsbury Park . ‘ » 5225 0 & 
W. Wells -. : : ‘ j - “ weel.2 500.0 0 Clements, Jeakes & Co., Bloomsbury ‘ 25, Peo. oO 
Architect’s estimate . ‘ ; 5 é nifty £30; 0.70 J. & F. May, Lincoln’s Inn Fields (accepted) . 4,894 90 O 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Making-up and Forming 


the PU OWIRS RonF for ee 


MORECAMBE. 
For Reconstructing?Part of Queen Street 


between . Nelson 


Street and 42, in the Occupation of Mr. RICHARD HADWEN, 
Pore Rese of Pikes for the Urban District Council. Mr. JOHN BOND, Sur- 
: : veyor. b ROIS 3 : 
x Reece Gaye ee, Can ee ee; Sa ee £278 i 6 T. DOBSON (accepted.) TIE Beare he ee 
Mowlem & Co. : : e2 262. 0750 MORLEY, 
H. Woodham , ° Pee Ay Rak} ie) 2 A : : 
For Additions to Wellington Mills, Morley. Mr. T. A. 
Ba RRS acces ted). ba A ey sap A? Me tea BUTTERY, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 
vino Road. 
Accepted Tenders. 
T. Adams . 4 ‘ 3 3 s 218 4 11 7 Ae 
R, Lake, jun. 5 ; . ; 216 10 oO N. Holroyd, Morley, joiner. . £375 10 © 
Mowlem & Co. : Yi 232° Ohio Sharp & Harper, Leeds, slater 48 0 © 
H. Woodham . 205) BPO W. H. Jackson, Morley, plumber - «92> 9h 6 
Fry Bros. (accepted) . : 205 0 Oo Roberts & Co., Bradford, ironfounder . . 25 3 6 
Broseley Grove. . NEWBURY. 
R. Lake, jun. : : : a ; ; pc eogTe " For Pulling-down Block of Old ‘Cottages and for Additions 
ee eas Cau ” : ie 3 1 and Renovations to Six Cottages in Cromwell on Mr. 
4 : WALTER H. BELL, Architect, Market Place, Newbury. 
H. yppod bars ae 483 10 ©) 1 Taylor,.Newbury . £20910 © 
FRY BROS. (accepted) . : 479 © ©} G, Elms & Sons, Newbury. . . . 196 0 0 
Dairymple Read. G. HEAD, Burghclere, Newbury acapie » (165° 0) © 
R. Lake, jun. ; : ‘ : 910 0 oO 
T. Adams 831 10 6 NEWCASTLE,ON- TYNE. 
Mowlem & Co. . 779 © ©O| For Block of Offices, Quayside} for Mr. Thomas Robson. 
Fry Bros. (accepted) .. 729 0'%0 Messrs. BADENOCH & BRUCE, Architects, 21 Pilgrim 
H. Woodham ; ; ; 718 0 oO Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. . 3 
Hilmore Greve. J. Ferguson sy ate oS 1,871 > 
Mowlem & Co, 464.0 oO T. Weatheritt : 1,797. 99% 2 
R. Lake, jun. 463 10 oO E, & T. George i - B77 3 Tae 
H. Woodham 457 10 oO J. Smart -. : : 5 3 . - 1,770 15 Oo 
Fry Bros. . : : : : + 1439.,0..0 M.W. Maughan , 4 ; > : » , 1,763519 48 
T. ADAMS (accepted he b : » 397; 1 3 W. Baston : ; . . - 1,709 7 ©O 
Laleham Road. ae Fo J. JACKSON (accepted ) 3 ; : : + 1,533 12 4 
Mowlem & Co. . : . : 520503 0" 20 
H, Woodham ; : 4 526 0 Oo PLUMSTEAD. 
R. Lake, jun, : ; : : : 520 oO 0O| For Building Two Shops and Houses at High Street, Plum- 
Fry BROos, (accepted) . 5 ; : ; 5hE5 90. 20) 2D stead. Mr. J. O. one Architect. an 
bs LI 
LYNDHUEST. Mandford 2 eat ae wae bai 
For Farm Buildings at Allum Green. Messrs. H. E. HAWKER Hodge . ‘ ° - 1,410 0 0 
& MITCHELL, Architects, Bournemouth. .. = Foreman . 5 - : . 4,587 eDar0: 
GEORGE & HARDING (accepted ) 1,095 0 O Kettly é ; . >. Asses ee 


= bueobyuasy Manufacturers of Wrought Metal 
we 178 eg Work, Architectural Carving and 
A MENea\/oinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
aagyooses, Domestic and Public 
PAVBuildings, Lighting Appliances, 
30, 


» } Estimates given to Architects’ own designs, 
Work can be inspected during execution. 


MD AM cM AMMA MAM Alt aM ADMD ATMs. 


Au erveggse nee sengeery genie ae nna gps ree 


Showrooms :—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 48 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL, 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 
aR CEM IG 8 RO OYE <M TRE i AEE EELS AINE 1 SAR RAL ome REEDS 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY 6O., 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 


IN HARD: OR SOFT Woops. 
Church, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. School Seats and 
Desks: Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &e. 


MOULDINGS. ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND. COVERS. 
STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


SGP Jeinery and aes Je have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the most imporiant buildings in this Country and Abroad. 


. V. RILEY & CO., 


aise HOUSE, 10 THROGMORTON AVENUE,” E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 


Artistic Metal Workers for Electric: Fittings for House Decorati 
Installations, Oflees, Shops, and Warehouses fitted. ” ge eas 


THE INVICTA 


PATENT BRICK 
MANUFACTURING CO., 


LIMITED. 


Superior Semi-dry Press Bricks, 


CANAL AND RIVER. 


WORKS— 


WEST END BRIDGE, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


DELIVERABLE IN LONDON 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 
OFFICE— 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


EASTCHEAP, E.C, 


LONDON 


ENGINEERS. 
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PETERBOROUGH. 


For Building Five Houses on Padholme Road, for Mr. T. H. 
Mr. M. HALL, Architect, Huntly Grove, Peter- 


Watson. 

borough. 
Wenlock . 
Gray. ‘ 
Bailey F 
Nicholls . 
Swain ; 
Guttridge . é 
Cracknell . p A : 3 : 


Clare. ‘ 
WATSON & 


LUCAS (accepted ) 


PLYMPTON. 


For Drainage and other Work at the Workhouse, Plympton, 
for the Guardians of Plympton St. 


M. ALToNn BAZELEY, Architect, 
Plymouth. 
A. Thomas, Bodmin . : 
F. C Ambrose, Plymouth 
J. Goad & Co., Mutley. 
J. Fisher, Millbrook 
J. Coles, Laira . : : 
W. C. Shaddock, Plymouth 
G. B. Turpin, Plymouth _. 7 
Blackell & Shepperd, Plymouth . 
F. T. Pitwood, Plympton ‘ 
G. B. Andrews, Ivybridge . : 
W. Triscott, Plympton ; ‘ 


RADCLIFFE. 


For Extension to Mill at Radcliffe, near Manchester, for 
Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, 


Messrs. A. & J. Hoyle. 
Architects, Manchester. 
J. ALLEN, Radcliffe (accepted) . : 


STOCKPORT. 


For Street Works. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, Borough Surveyor. 
8 


A. Taylor, Stockport : ; ; 
Worthington & Pownall, Manchester 
W. Briscoe & Sons, Stockport . 
P. D. T. D. HAYES, Stockport 


(accepted ) . 


SALISBURY. 


For Building Pair of Cottages in St. Mark’s Road, Salisbury, 
Messrs. JOHN HARDING & SON, Architects, 51 Canal. 


_ £1,163 Io oO Salisbury. 
: 4p E 50.5 OO S. G. Grant s ' . : ° ‘ i £2:730° 12-0 
. - 1,125.0 0 Webb & Co. . 3 : 22.07 SOLO wo 
° - I,100 0 0 Hid) Rien : ; : : ; 2,032. 1750 
: - 1,030 0 90 Vincent & Folland . : : ; As 2 OCO LO i O 
: : 975 9 90 Wort & Way . - - ; he 255 70 OO 
. » 967 0 0 E. Witt .. ; ; , : : W2sOON7 6O 
. - 936 0 Oo E. Hale , .« 3 : F ; : aie Aisle lesverny a) 
D dete 92 5g + 0 W. J. Chinchen, Bournemouth . : . 2,550 0 0 
F. Beale, Andover ; - 2 #225549 O00 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . 5 Hse EAP O40 
1 Baik é : é “ 4 : 2,499 Ties 
; ; . Bailey, Downton 2,490 O O 
Me ee aicdect H. G. Wilkins, Bristol. ; ; d 225470) OF 50 
, H. HosKINGS, Hungerford (accepted) . vei 2,400010 4.0 
« £782 12 "2 

é 640 0 0 For a House and Shop at Corner of Blue Boar Row and Castle 
622 100 Street, Salisbury, for Mr. William Marlow. Mr. ALFRED 
618 18 9 C. BOTHAMS, Architect, 39 Castle Street, Salisbury. 

: 564. 8 3 Quantities by Architect, 
é 561 15 5 Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . . £989 0 oO 
; 558° 0.0 Pap kites >: : : . : : ‘ - 974.0 0 
: 5262 DLO G. Harris. : . ; F . 960 0 0 
F 5159°18 50 Wort & Way 4 5 ‘ : ‘ 955 19 9 
: 5OF 7.3.2 E, Witt ; : ‘ 2 . : : 9355" 497, 
‘ 502-3 26 E. HALE (accepted) . : ° . ; 928 oO O 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


For Paving with 4-inch by 4-inch Guernsey Granite Setts the 
Hackney Carriage, Brake, and Donkey Stands (about 
Fifteen in all), also the Water-cart Stands, for the Corpo- 


» +£1,594 5 0 ration. Mr. HAROLD HARLOCK, Borough Surveyor. 
Jones & Fields, Southend P A F «415377 E> EE 
E. les, Mitcham Common . ; “ ue Sy 2S2b 1 eae 
W. Buxton, Prittlewell . . ‘ . - 1, 180) peas 

ety eae Me 8 | Wi. Griffiths, Kingsland Road. 4 5. 1,166 0 0 

: ‘ bitte i6°7% W. Wadey, Stoke Newington . . : . 1,020 0 0 


3,824 10 2 


No Tender accepted. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


d UNEQUALLED FOR ' COLOU 
WORKED STONE crag 
STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—-SAWN STONE to Order. 
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& CO., 
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Workers. 
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Manufacturers. 
ARCHITECTS’ 


LUX-CALOR WORKS, 


83 COMMERCIAL ROAD, 
Near Waterloo Bridge, London. 


‘holding power of this 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Picca 


— AND DURABILITY. 
and EIXHD COMPLETE M any Loeality, vide 


dilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


ON TO 


COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


tHe GRIP ”’ 
DRAWING PIN, 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


The extraordinary 


Pin enables it to be 
used effectively on the 
edges of the paper 
without making any 
holes therein. 

It is perfectly flat in 
its work, and requires 
no penknife or other 
lever to withdraw ib, 

To insert it place 
your thumb, on the 
top and revolve Pin 


it 
simply reverse the ~ 
action of thethumb or, 


WITT ' i 
\y 
op \ \, 


Hii | 
i 
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juse top of drawing pencilin a similar manner. 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 
To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 
Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER, 
DARTMOUTH STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


BOYAL 
LETTERS PATERE. 


BY HEB 
MAJESTY’S 


Established A.D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 
and other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 

AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX 8ASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two ‘Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
the above articles Pog hte wish to draw the attention of 
the t:ade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, .all of which they carn 
strongly recommend, as they have given ‘unqualified satisfac- 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 
manufacture of these goods. 

They also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to ariything yet offered. 

They can‘ be- obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
Roec Baran: ‘¥Wactors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
country. ( +) 

N.B.—Pleasé note, that all our goods, as advertised above. 
are labelled, either nside or outside with our Trade Mark— 
“ The Anchor."’ 
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_ STRZATHAM. 

For Erecting Business Premises, and Alterations at High 
Road, Streatham, for Messrs. Pratt Bros. Mr. ALBERT E. 
PRIDMORE, Architect Quantities supplied by Mr. G. T. G. 


WRIGHT. : 

A bg Total. 
H. Leney . - £4,416 £220 £4,636 
S. R. Lamle 4 A . 4,296 195 4,49! 
Kilby & Gayferd : : . 4,221 200 4,42. 
Prestige & Co.. ; A ieee “177 4,390 
G Candler & Sons 74205 183 4,383 
W. Mason ‘ 4,195 177 4,372 
H. King (/00 fate) 4,120 197 4,317 
Geo. Parker 4,095 219 4,314 
BEER & GSH (acce/ted ) 3,987 17) 4,157 

T.VERTON. 


For Repairs to Farm Buildings, Palmers, Tiverton, for Mr. 


Thos, Lake. Mr. W. E. WILLIAMS, Architect, 53 St. 
Peter Street, Tiverton. 
Manning & Parr, Tiverton . . «£155 107-0 
J. Saunders, Tiverton . é ; has Ano 
Guscott & Sage, Cruwys Merchard ‘ : wutes 13> 0 
J. HOLCOMBE & ARSCOTT, Tiverton (accepied) . 106 0 O 


TICKHILL. 

For Laying a Main Sewer from Northgate to along Sunderland 
Road, together with Sundry Branch Sewers and Drains, 
Making Embankments, Sewage Carriers, Subsoil 
Drainage, Duplicate Settling-tanks, &c, for the Tickhill 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


For Erection of Horse, Cattle, Sheep, Pig and Implement 
Shedding, Grand Stands, Members’ Club and Refreshment 
Sheds, Working Dairy, Judging Rings, Secretary’s and 
Other Offices, for the Ensuing Show to be Held at Tun- 
bridge Wells on July 23 and 24, and after the Show for 
Taking-down and Storing the Materials, for the Ground. 
Committee of the Tunbridge Wells and South-Eastern, 


Counties Agricultural Society. 


Marshall, Tunbridge Wells. : ; é £773 8:8 
Martin, Tunbridge Wells . s : 4 - 418 18 9g. 
Padgham, Lamberhurst : A » 268 II Is: 
BLUNT, Tunbridge Wells (accepted ey ; . 267 II oOo 
J. Smith, Tunbridge Wells . ; : . » 255 O10 
Skinner, Tunbridge Wells . : : 2 252>..0°e% 


WINDLESHAM. 


For Additions to The Orchard, Windiesham, for Mrs. Earn~_ 


shaw. Mr. R. CLAMP, Architect, Woking. 


Norris & SONS, Sunningdale (accepted) . . £386 o a 


VARIETIES. 


AT the meeting of the City Corporation, a letter was read from 
Sir Alfred Haslam, an ex-mayor of Derby, offering to the 
Corporation a bronze statue of the Queen, by the late E. C. 
Birch, A.R.A., executed to commemorate the visit of Her 
Majesty to the borough of Derby during the year he was mayor. 


The statue is 9 feet high, and a pedestal of granite also of the 
same height is now being prepared at Aberdeen. It was, Sir 


Urban District Couacil. Mr... T. AIRD MURRAY, 
Alfred stated, one of the finest statues of the Queen in the 


Engineer, Independent ecg Fargate, Sheffield. 


E. Godley, Tickhill . - £2,988 15 o 
T. Ellis, Tickhill tel bie Lae oa Iden OOS and as a citizen of London, and as one who had large 
P. Newton, Derby . ath Bigg 8 2,325 © 9] business interests in the City, he desired to offer to his fellow- 
C.Green& Co, Rotherham . . .  . 2 5306 16 6 | citizens the statue. 
G Hall, Sheffield .  . 4 + «2,295 16 A FIRE occurred at Bradford on Saturday morning in a 
J. Holmes, Clay Cross » + + 2,200 0 © | seven-storeyed warehouse owned by Messrs. Foster, of Queens- 
G. Malpas, Sheffield. 1,969 5 8 bury, and tenanted by several merchant firms. The total loss 
G. H. Rawson, Worksop (accepted ) 1,953 10 9] is expected to reach nearly 150,0:0/, the warehouse being 
Engineer's estimate. * + 25250 9 © | heavily stocked with finished goods. 

WAREHAM. THE quantity of iron imported annually into Japan is cal- 

For Building Shop and House. Messrs. H. E. HAWKER & | culated at 109,020 tons. 


THE Aire and Calder Navigation Company have com- 


MITCHELL, Architects, Bournemouth. 
menced to Pearls inst idk erate cea er etagaebe here treme out important works in connection with two 


CLUNCHER, Bournemouth (accepted ) 


ve BATH STONE FIRMS, Lr. 


1,200 0 O 
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TRADE MARK 
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Styles. 


Sor Laying < 
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of their bridges which span the canal at Knottingley, and 
operations have progressed to the extent of the erection of a 
massive temporary wooden structure by the side of the one 
doomed to demolition, for the accommodation of traffic. 

THE Halifax Board of Guardians have considered estimates 
for the new workhouse infirmary at Skircoat. The building 
committee reported that No. 1 Scheme, to provide 394 beds, 

was estimated to cost 95,9352; and No 2 Scheme, under which 
pavilions were intended to be erected to increase the accom- 
modation to 642 beds, was calculated to cost 32,950/, making a 
total estimated expenditure of 128,885/. The committee re- 
commended that No. 1 Scheme be adopted. 


NEW retorts, at an estimated cost of over 3,000/, are 
recommended for the Greenock Gasworks 
AT the holding of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, 
‘the trustees of Govanhill Independent Methodist Church 
received authority to erect a church in a new street at Govan- 
hill, the Glasgow United Young Men’s Christian Association 
to erect buildings at the corner of Pollokshaws Road and 
Maxwell Road, and the Corporation of Glasgow to erect two 
tenements of shops and dwelling-houses at the corner of High 
Street and Burrell Lane. 


THE Bristol Council have held a special meeting to con- 
sider a voluminous report by Mr. Wolfe-Barry, engineer, on 
dock development, and agreed to spend 109,000/. in river 
improvements. Other schemes are to follow, including the 
extension of the harbour railways, and a development at Avon- 
mouth for the encouragement of Transatlantic trade. 


BUILDING AND BUILDEES. 


THE Leeds Mercury says:—When Belgrave Congregational 
Chapel in this city was erected in 1835, there was a garden 
known as Belgrave Square in front of it, and since then the 
trusiees of the chapel have possessed the ‘right of light in that 
direction. The ground has long ceased to “deserve the name 
of square, and has for many years served the purposes of a 
builder’s yard, and been the site of low, insignificant erections. 
The chapel trustees have often been asked to dispose of their 
right, but have declined. Recently, however, the old square 
has been acquired by a company, with the intention of erecting 
buildings upon it worthy of the situation, and, with the sanction 
of the High Court, the chapel trustees have accepted about 


The Patent 


And many 


‘*° PERFECTED ” 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
London School Board, County Council, 


8007. as compensation for giving up the right of light. The 
new buildings will have their frontage in New Briggate, and a 
desirable improvement will thus, no doubt, be effected. 

TWENTY-ONE warrants out of fifty eiplieations for warrants 
made to the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court were granted. 
Mr. Maclagan asked for a warrant, on behalf of the North 
British Railway Company, to take down buildings in North 
Bridge and Princes Street and to erect hotel and offices. The 
Dean of Guild said that the plans were of a very elaborate 
description and of a somewhat novel arrangement in regard to 
the basement, and he proposed that the Court should agree to 
have a special sitting to deal with the case. 

AT the meeting of the Glasgow Building Trades’ Exchange 
a paper entitled ‘“ Specifications” was read by Mr. James 
Goldie, builder. The lecturer held that of the three indis- 
pensable things with which a contractor must be furnished in 
order to tender satisfactorily—viz. plans, specifications and 
bills of quantities—that the specification was the most import- 
ant, and it should never require alteration. He condemned as 
contemptible a clause in a City Improvement Trust schedule, 
where an endeavour was made to saddle contractors with the 
cost of restoring work destroyed by storm or other circum- 
stances beyond their control, the responsibility, as laid down 
by the Court of Session, lying with the proprietors. He 
doubted if the interference of the Building Trades’ Exchange 
in the matter of adherence to specifications would be judicious. 
A better work would be to get specifications more carefully 
framed—to get it made a document explanatory of what the 
contract included and not a riddle; to make it clear, decided, 
explicit in language and free from ambiguity. 

AT the meeting’ of the Executive Council for the Aberdeen 
University extension it was stated that steps should be taken 
in order to complete the sum of £10,000 necessary to secure 
the additional donation of £6,000 from Mr. C. W. Mitchell, 
Newcastle, the son of the late benefactor to the University. 
The condition stipulated by Mr. Mitchell was that the £10,000 
should be publicly raised by May 1, and a sum of £6,466 has 
been subscribed, leaving £3,534 still to be contributed. 

THE Stratford-on-Avon Boat Club propose to build a new 
boathouse, and the work will probably be commenced in a few 
weeks. Mr. E. R. Thompson has been elected captain of the 
club. 

A FRIGHTFUL scaffold accident occurred on Wednesday 
morning at the new building which is being erected as an 
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addition to the Army and Navy Stores in Cobourg Street, 
Westminster. As the result one man is dead and four others lie 
very seriously injured at the Westminster Hospital. Five men 
were taken from the débris suffering from terrible injuries, and 
all removed to the hospital immediately. One poor fellow 
succumbed to his injuries at 10.52 the same day. 


A JOINT meeting of the members of the Leeds Master 
Builders’ Association and the Leeds Builder’s Exchange was 
held on Tuesday afternoon, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the demand by the bricklayers and labourers for an 
advance of 3d. per hour in the rate of wages, and the necessary 
alterations in the working rules. Bricklayers are now paid at 
the rate of 84¢. per hour, and labourers 6d. per hour, and they 
gave six months’ notice for an increase in their pay, ‘which the 
bricklayers wish advanced to 9d. and the labourers to 63d. per 
hour. 


TRADE NOTES. 


IN the ventilation of the Low Fell Schools, Gateshead (Messrs. 
Oliver & Leeson, architects, Newcastle-on-Tyne), the “ Climax ” 
patent direct-acting invisible roof ventilators and improved air 
inlet brackets are being used and supplied by Messrs. 
Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow, the sole 
manu ‘acturers. 

THE Willerby Asylum Extensions, near; Hull, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates and patent inlet panels, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


ELECTRICAL. 


A REPORT by the lighting committee of the Brighton Town 
Council shows how the use of the electric light is extending in 
Brighton In 1892 there were I!10 consumers, last year the 
number was 872, now it is 1,121. The total units sold in 
January and February in 1892 numbered 22,000, last} year 
148,000, this year 228,000. This increase in business 
necessitates an increase in capital, and the committee propose 
to borrow 27,5007, of which 23,000/. are required for buildings, 
machinery, plant, mains and house services, and 4,5co/. for 
work done and projected for street lighting. 


i= SPECIAL 


To Gas 


THE 


ON account of the increased demand for electric lighting in 
Aberdeen the authorities have decided to purchase a new 
300 horse-power engine and dynamo for the electrical station 
in Cotton Street, at the price of 2,6607. An outlay of 130/. for 
an addition to the switchboards was also agreed to. 


AN IRISH CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL. 


IT was at one time supposed that Ireland was almost as free 
from consumptive diseases as from snakes, and in consequence 
there is little provision in the form of hospital accommodation 
for sufferers. The new National Hospital for Consumption, 
which was opened this week at Newcastle, co. Wicklow, will 
probably lead to the erection of similar establishments in the 
other provinces, The hospital consists of three large blocks, 
which are united by ample conservatories. The central or 
tower block is 55 feet 6 inches long, and its dependencies on 
either side 17 feet 6 inches ; the two conservatories separating 
the main building from the end ones are each 40 feet long, and 
the two side blocks run to a length of 72 feet 3 inches each. 
The height of the tower is 40 feet, of the adjoining building 
33 feet, and of the end block 42 feet from the ground floor. 
the two end buildings are reserved entirely for patients, one 
being a male and the other a female hospital. These are three 
storeys high The central house is raised in two storeys, and 
the tower runs to three. A wide passage extends right through 
the entire building from one end to the other, passing through 
the conservatories and the central block. The wings reserved for 
patients contain on the ground floor several sitting-rooms 
and ward kitchens, and on the same level in the tower block 
there are a board-room, the main hall, waiting-rooms, matron’s 
and doctors’ sitting-rooms, servants’ and nurses’ sitting-rooms 
and a pharmacy. On the first floor in the wings there are the 
patients’ bedrooms, six in each wing, nurses’ bedrooms and 
bathrooms, and in the centre block bedrooms for the staff, the 
upper portion of the tower being divided into nurses’ and 
servants’ bedrooms. On the third floor in each wing there are 
six patients’ bedrooms, with bathrooms at either end of the 
corridors. The various rooms are sufficiently spacious, airy and 
well-lighted; the sitting-rooms are long, wide and lofty, and 
the patients’ bedrooms open out on verandahs, from which a 
view of the surrounding country can be gained. The entire 
house will be lighted by electricity. Special care has been 
taken with the ventilation and heating arrangements. The 
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central block will be heated by “radiators,” but the 
patients’ wings will be heated entirely with hot air. 
The air is drawn by an electrically rotated fan through heating 
chambers at the sides of the wings ; it then passes up through 
the house into the various rooms, through perforated plates 
with corresponding ventilators. To carry out this elaborate 
system, an engine-room, containing a powerful boiler, has been 
erected at the rear, and adjoining it is a motor-room containing 
the electrical engines and battery for the lighting of the house. 
The kitchen, dairy and similar apartments are also at the rear, 
which opens into a spacious yard. The wood fittings and the 
flooring of the apartments are of pitch pine, and the corridors 
and passages are concreted. It is intended to have them set 
with tiles later on. The stairs and patients’ wards have been 
constructed on fireproof principles. It is intended to make 
the “drive” take a serpentine course through the ground in 
front of the house. The architects of the hospital are Messrs. 
Thomas Deane & Son, and the general contractors Messrs. 
Colleen Brothers. Mr. Harvey was clerk of works. 


THE SANDY’S ROW IMPROVEMENT, 


THE new thoroughfare known as “ The Sandy’s Row Improve- 
ment,” part of which is in Bishopsgate and part in White- 
chapel, was publicly opened on the 13th inst. by the improve- 
ments committee of the London County Council and the 
finance and improvements committee of the City Commission 
of Sewers, at whose joint cost the work has been carried out, 
the former contributing 89,8757, and the latter 29,8737 In 
1883 the Metropolitan Board of Works widened Middlesex 
Street to 40 feet, and the Council, soon after it came into 
existence, was asked to extend that improvement by widening 
Sandy’s Row, which forms a continuation of Middlesex Street. 
In 1889 the City Commissioners of Sewers contemplated the 
widening to 35 feet of a portion of Widegate Street at its junc- 
tion with Bishopsgate Street, and the Commissioners asked 
the Council to contribute part of the cost. Negotiations 
ensued between them, with the result that the Commis- 
sioners agreed to widen Widegate Street to 4o feet between 
Bishopsgate Street and Sandy’s Street, and from that point to 
construct a new street, 4o feet wide, to Sandy’s Row, the 
Council paying half the cost of that work. “The Council also 
agreed to widen Sandy’s Row to 40 feet from the junction of 


the City portion of the improvement to Middlesex Street. The 
number of houses pulled down for the work was seventy, a 
large insanitary area of old and dilapidated property being thus 
removed. The breadth of old Wideyate Street varied from 
9 feet to 16 feet, while the width of the new thoroughfare is 
40 feet in its narrowest portion. The work within the City 
included the construction of a new sewer 700 feet long, and 
varying irom 20 feet to 30 feet deep ; the construction of sub- 
ways 12 feet wide, 7 feet 6 inches high and 570 feet long for 
gas-pipes, water-pipes, &c., and the formation of vaults in front 
of the surplus land, with side galleries to them from the subway 
for the services to the future houses. By the completion of the 
improvement a fine thoroughfare has been formed for the traffic 
from Bishopsgate to Whitechapel and the docks, the need for 
this street having greatly increased since the opening of the 
Tower Bridge. 


HEATING. 


WE have recently had the pleasure of inspecting the showroom 
of Messrs. Ko6rting Bros., heating engineers, 53 Victoria 
Street, S.W. The firm’s specialties are known in every part 
of the globe ; but it is not, perhaps, so well known that Messrs. 
Korting Bros. are the patentees of a complete heating system, 
which is now engaging the attention of architects. We refer to 
Korting’s Patent Low-Pressure Steam Heating System. It 
may be briefly described as follows :—The steam generator or 
boiler is placed in the basement of the building in a position as 
central as possible. The steam generated, at a pressure of 13 
to 5 lbs. per square inch, is conveyed by the steam distribution 
pipes to the radiators. The radiators, which are filled with air 
from which most of the oxygen has been absorbed, are placed 
on the various floors so that they stand as far as possible in 
series one above another, and where this can be arranged they 
have joint condense water return pipes falling vertically to the 
basement, where they are collected into a common main return 
pipe at the floor level. 

The working of the apparatus is very simple. The boiler 
and syphon-air vessel are filled with water to the required 
level, and as soon as steam is generated in the boiler the air 
occupying the steam space of the boiler is displaced by the 
steam and driven through the radiators into the vessel, dis- 
placing in turn the corresponding volume of water from this 
vessel, and driving it into the syphon pipe. 
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Each radiator has a specially constructed steam valve. The 
valve has an indicator, and by reference to this the degree to 
which the valve is opened may be ascertained The advantages 
secured by this perfected system will be readily gathered from 
the above details, viz. the air in the heating system cannot 
escape, it being trapped. This fact is of the highest importance 
to architects who are responsible for the heating of large 
buildings. Perfect noiselessness of working is secured, as 


the steam and water never come into direct contact with each 
We hope these few details, by no means a full descrip- 


other. 


tion of the system, will induce those interested in heating to 
further inquire into the merits of Kérting’s patent low-pres- 
sure system. We may say that it is now being extensively 
adopted where hygienic heating is the consideration. It is 
obvious though that one particular system does not meet every 
requirement, so that Messrs. Kérting Bros. are prepared to 
carry out the specifications of their clients where special 
systems are advisable. 

We referred to Messrs. Kérting Bross.’ showrooms more par- 
ticularly in connection with radiators, of which every conceiv- 
able pattern is on view. Amongst numerous patents, the best 


known is their patent gilled system, with steam connection, 
which we illustrate below. 

Of course this only represents one adaptation of the gills ; 
it is applied to innumerable patterns. Although this specialty 
has been out some time, Messrs. Korting Bros. can scarcely 
meet the demand. 

We illustrate another branch of the business, ornamental 
radiators. And we venture to say that for artistic effect, combined 
with efficiency, few firms can compete with Messrs. K6rting Bros. 
All the radiators are manufactured at the firm’s various works, 


and special attention is given to the requirements of architects. 
We are sure that a visit to the firm’s showrooms would be both 
interesting and instructive. 
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BLACKWALL TUNNEL. 


A LECTURE on the above subject was given at Carpenters’ Hall 
on Wednesday, the 25th ult., by Mr. A. R. Binnie, M.Inst.C.E. 

A tunnel might be briefly described as an inclined or hori- 
zontal boring generally made for the purposes of a railway or 
canal. In what was known as “ cut-and-cover work” a trench 
was excavated, the whole of the material removed, the lining 
that was to bear the thrust and weight of the material round 
and over the tunnel was put in, and then the part of the trench 
over was filled in. In this way a great portion of the tunnelling 
on the Metropolitan Railway was done. Tunnelling proper 
divides itself into two main portions—excavation of the material, 
and the lining of the tunnel to prevent its being thrust in. 
When this work has to be done in ground saturated with water, 
carried on under a wide and navigable river, and the material 
bored through being of a soft nature, it is evident the difficulties 
of executing the work are very great. Some means must be 
adopted to support the sides and top until the brickwork or 
lining is placed in position. In ordinary works this is generally 
done by the use of a great deal of timber. When Brunel was 
contemplating the construction of the Thames Tunnel he 
devoted his keen intellect to thinking out various kinds of 
shields for his purpose. He had, however, to fall back on 
using timber. An immense shield of timber in twelve vertical 
sections, and arranged in horizontal stages for the men to work 
from, was used by Brunel. Any one of these sections could be 
pushed forward, and when all were in position the top and sides 
overlapped the brickwork. 

At Blackwall it is exceedingly problematical if any timber 
would have stood the strain caused by the rise and fall of the 
tide, amounting to from 18 to 20 feet. To avoid the use of 
timber a great deal of attention and thought was devoted to 
the provision of a shield which might be thrust forward as the 
work progressed. 

During the last ninety years there have been many projects 
for crossing the river. A tunnel was commenced at Limehouse 
which was never finished. From 1825-42 the Thames Tunnel 
was constructed by Brunel, but was never brought into prac- 
tical use until it was acquired by the East London Railway. 
Later the Tower subway, 7 feet in diameter, was constructed. 

In 1889 the Metropolitan Board of Works were arranging 
for the construction of a tunnel six miles below London Bridge, 
which would give means of communication between Kent on 


the one side, and the densely. populated district of Poplar on 
the other. ‘This is the tunnel we have to speak of to-night. 

The river at this point is 1,200 feet. wide and 46 feet deep 
at high water. It is an embanked river with low marshy 
land behind the banks, much of which is below the level of 
high tide, and the subsoil always saturated with water. 

Briefly referring to the geological formation and general 
soft nature of the ground, which made the work much more 
difficult than the tunnelling carried on under the Mersey 
and Severn, where they had a good bed of rock over their 
heads, the lecturer alluded to a visit to the spot recorded by 
Pepys in his diary. Part of the work was carried through a 
bed of gravel which represented an older and larger Thames 
bed. 

The works were all below the level of high water, much was 
below the level of low water, and a great portion under the bed 
of the river, presenting difficulties which had never before been 
overcome. 

In 1892 ‘a contract was signed to execute the works for 
871,000/, 

The extreme length of the tunnel is 6,209 feet. The 
approach on the Kent side is by an incline of one in forty-six, 
on the Middlesex side of one in thirty-four. This, to those 
not versed in the technical phrases, may be said to be about the 
same incline as the Haymarket. The work may be divided 
into three portions : an open approach on each side, a portion 
as cut-and-cover work, and the tunnel proper, which is of cast- 
iron lined with concrete and white glazed bricks. These latter 
are used throughout the work to give a light appearance. 

The total length has been mentioned as 6,200 feet, or just a 
little over t mile. The tunnel proper is 3,083 feet long. In 
this length four shafts were sunk to a depth varying from 
75 to 95 feet. These shafts are composed of two skins of cast- 
iron bolted together, the space between being filled in with 
Portland cement concrete. Their external diameter is 58 feet 
and the internal diameter 48 feet. They were built above 
ground over the site they were to occupy. At the bottom the 
outer skin was tapered in and joined to the inner skin, thus 
forming a kind of cutting edge which pierced into the ground. 
They were sunk to the required depth by their own weight, 
occasionally assisted by added weights. When they were sunk 
far enough a water-tight floor was securely fixed to the bottom 
cutting edge. Provision had also to be made for fixing an air- 
tight floor capable of resisting an air pressure of 4,000 tons. 

The tunnel itself is lined with cast-iron, built up in fourteen 
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sections, with a T piece at top. Each section is 6 feet long, | with water. The water was pumped out of the shaft and the 
2 feet 6 inches wide and 2 inches thick. Inside of each section | cylinder gradually lowered until it reached the destined level. 
were large lugs by which they might be lifted into position, and When it was decided to use compressed air, the various 
also a hole for the purpose of injecting grout in order to make | co-efficients and the amount of pressure which had been 
the work outside the tunnel skin solid. Each of these cast-iron adopted at various places were carefully considered. Com- 
sections weighed about 1 ton. pressed air has been used with pressures varying from 63 lbs. 
The external diameter of the tunnel is 27 feet, the internal | to 30 Ibs. on the square inch, or deducting the normal pressure 
diameter 24 feet 3 inches. A roadway is formed across the | of 15 lbs, the pressure has varied from 48 lbs. to 15 lbs. It 
inside, having a subway underneath for pipes, water mains and | has to be remembered that it was not like the work usually 
electric wires. The carriage-way is 16 feet wide and the paths | done by means of a diving-bell, where men are sent down for 
on each side 3 feet wide. This is wider than London Wall, | a temporary purpose. Sixty or ninety men were going to be 
and about equal to King Street, Westminster. This, it is con- | sent down, and work was to be continued night and day for a 
sidered, will be amply sufficient, as there will be no obstructions long period. In deciding on the pressure of the compressed 
from stopping at shops or street corners. It is proposed that it | air, the important factor was the weight of the column of water 
shall be lighted with 32 candle-power incandescent electric | over the site. In settling the pressure at 35 lbs. on the square 
lamps, sufficiently numerous to permit the Zzmes to be read at inch, the depth of the bottom of the tunnel was placed at 
any part of the tunnel. The amount of light to be increased at | 80 feet below high water. This being decided the question 
each end in order to lessen the effect of the transition from | arose what was the greatest diameter that could be obtained 
the daylight. In the cut-and-cover portion the brickwork is | while leaving a safe thickness of the bed of the river above 
from 18 to 24 inches thick, with 1} inches of asphalte and | the excavation. This thickness of river bed was to have been 
several inches of concrete. The open approaches have inclined | 8 feet, but in execution of the works it fell down to 5 feet 
side walls. The entrance is through an arched gateway sup- | 6 inches or 6 feet. This gave a diameter for the tunnel of 
porting a gatekeeper’s house. Two of the shafts already | 27 feet. 
mentioned will serve as staircases and be available for pedes- The compressed air was produced by engines of 1,500 horse- 
trian traffic. One of the shafts is on private property and has power attached to pumps divided into six. The whole of this 
been covered with a dome ; the remaining one, that adjoining | power was not used. From 1,000 to 1,200 horse-power was 
the Middlesex shore, will be used for administrative purposes, generally used, leaving a reserve of force in case of break- 
such as lighting, cleansing and repairs. down. The amount pumped represented 8,coo cubic feet per 
Some description of the shield, which may be regarded as | minute or 17 tons per hour. One effect of compression is to 
one of the tools by means of which the work was executed, is materially raise the temperature—that is, to a temperature 
necessary. It is composed of a cylinder built up of steel p'ates varying from 89 degs. to 95 degs. The air was conducted to a 
2 inches thick. This cylinder is 19 feet 6 inches long and large receptacle through pipes for the purpose of being cooled, 
27 feet 8 inches in diameter. It is divided into sections | and then down shaft No. 4 to the workings. To retain this 
vertically and horizontally, so arranged that anyone ‘section | pressure within the workings it was necessary to build air-tight 
can be pushed forward by means of hydraulic rams attached to bulkheads across the tunne]. These were constructed of bricks 
arack. These hydraulic rams also give the motive power to | built in cement and were 12 feet thick. Provision was made 
move long arms which pick up the cast-iron sections of the | for the passage of men and material through these bulkheads 
outer skin of the tunnel (referred to above as weighing about | by means of air-locks, which, acting like locks on a canal, 
I ton each), and by the aid of the lugs on the inside of the | allowed of passing from the low air pressure on the one side to 
casting put them into position. The cylinder overlaps the | the high pressure on the other, or vice versa. There were 
finished portion of the work, and is moved forward, as the | three of these air-locks, two in the lower part of the tunnel for 
excavation in front progresses and the tunnel is completed | the ordinary purposes of construction. These were 6 feet in 
behind. This cylinder weighs about 250 tons. It was built at | diameter and built up of wrought iron, like the boiler of a 
the side of the river, the ends then boarded up, and the steam-engine. The third air-lock was in the upper part of 
cylinder floated over to one of the shafts which had been filled | the tunnel, and was an emergency lock. To pass through, a 
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door 5 feet by 4 feet, opening inwards, admitted you into the | 
lock. Having closed this door, which was fitted with a rubber 
flange, it was vain to attempt to open the inner door, as the 
air pressure on it amounted to about 50tons. By opening a 
tap in the door, however, the pressure on both sides soon 
became equalised, and you could pass through to the workings. 

The force of this compressed air made itself felt by an 
escape which bubbled up 800 feet inland in the middle of the 
street on the Poplar side, and on one occasion a fountain of 
water, 15 feet in diameter and 25 feet high, was blown up in 
the middle of the river. The difficulty may be said to have 
been fluctuating between keeping out the water and blowing 
up the river. To lessen the risk of this latter event happening, 
clay was tipped into the river to a depth of 15 feet where the 
bed of the river was nearest to the crown of the tunnel. Large 
pumps were kept continually at work pumping out the water 
which found its way into the workings. When finished the 
whole will be watertight. 

It may be interesting to mention something about the effect 
of this air pressure. The visitor approaching the air-locks 
would probably be startled by the loud rumbling noise caused 
by the passage of men or material through the locks. Having 
entered the air-lock, the outer door closed and the tap opened, 
the visitor finds the rushing noise renders speaking useless, 
the sound being similar to that of an express engine blowing 
off steam. The next experience is an acute pain in the ears, 
arising from the pressure on the drums. This may be to 
some extent alleviated by allowing the pressure to pass to the 
other side of the ear, and this can be done by moving the 
mouth as if swallowing an imaginary glass of ale. The tem- 
perature rises, you cannot whistle, there is a slight feeling of 
exhilaration, and you seem to develop a high nasal accent. 
These are the general effects ; but it must always remain a 
physiological fact that each individual is differently affected by 
compressed air. Some can, and some cannot stand it. No 
one is ill in the compressed air. The act of going out is 
equivalent to ascending the highest mountain. You are going 
to be lowered down to ordinary pressure, and if the transition 
is too quickly made, a ghastly chill ensues. It is almost 
impossible to go out very quickly, and in any case there is a 
very cold, damp, unpleasant feeling. A cup of hot coffee 
quickly restores the equilibrium. 

Occasionally the work was dangerous, anxious, tedious and 
exceedingly slow. The rate of progress varied from 1 to 
10 feet per day. ¥ 
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Each of the sections into which the face of the shield was 
divided was provided with a shutter, which could be separately 
thrust forward as far as possible, and by means of openings, 
about 9 inches by 4 inches, the material in front could be 
removed and the shutter pushed on. In passing through the 
gravel, it ran down as quickly as it could be taken up. The 
quicksand under compressed air looked like moist sugar. So 
exceedingly porous was the material passed through that it was 
often impossible to open more than one shutter at a time, 
because of the rapid escape of the compressed air. 

Reference has been made to an emergency air-lock. In the 
upper part of the tunnel, along the whole length from the 
workings, a gangway was connected with this air-lock. As an 
extra precaution a wrought-iron screen was provided from the 
top of the tunnel to the level of this gangway Ifa sudden 
inrush of water were to occur, the part of the tunnel over this 
gangway on the air-locked side would be similar to a long 
elongated diving-bell, and the gangway would afford a safe 
means of escape for the workmen. 

A great number of fossils and some elephant tusks were 
found during the excavations. At Blackwall Cross a human 
skeleton was found with a stake in its side. 

As a result of the experience gained in the tunnel workings 
the fact seems established that men can work up to a pressure 
of 30 to 35 lbs., which means about 8,000 cubic feet of air per 
hour to each man. 

Grave prophecies of failure were made at the commence- 
ment of the works. Success would only be by chance and 
with a great expenditure of lives. There has not been a single 
death. 

Brunel was nine years building the Thames Tunnel; at 
Blackwall the river has been crossed in thirteen months. 

The Thames Tunnel cost 1,300/. per yard; the Blackwall 
Tunnel will cost 550/. per yard. 

In conclusion, no one can claim the whole credit of such an 
undertaking. It should not be forgotten the great debt we owe 
to others. Brunel, although forced to fall back on the clumsy 
method of a timber shield, has left behind drawings of a 
circular cast-iron shield. To Bramah we owe the invention of 
hydraulic power, and to Lord Cochrane the adoption of com- 
pressed air for works of this kind. To those others who have 
gone before us we are very deeply indebted. May we hope 
that |we too, in departing, may leave footprints on the sands 
of time. 
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WATER-GAS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


MANY Birmingham householders are familiar with the annoy- 
ing phenomenon of water in their gas-pipes. They will shortly 
be supplied to a partial extent, says the Birmingham Post, 
with the product known as carburetted water-gas, with which 
they have hitherto had no local acquaintance. There is no 
connection between the two things. The former is the result 
of bad gasfitting, and the use of the latter is the device to 
which the gas committee has found it desirable to resort in 
order to maintain a gas supply equal to the ever-growing 
demands of their consumers. At the close of last year we 
published some interesting statistics concerning the gas con- 
sumption of the city in the period preceding Christmas, when 
the demands upon the resources of the department are usually 
heavier than at any other time during the year. Last December 
the record was reached, the output in the week ending 
December 19 being the large amount of 147,482,000 cubic feet, 
an increase on the corresponding period of the previous year of 
no less than 13,183,000 cubic feet. It was considered by the 
authorities of the department that this output reached the 
margin of safety that the present works possess. The possi- 
bility of failure to meet the demand is one which could not be 
contemplated without alarm, and the gas committee were there- 
fore face to face with the question of the provision of additional 
plant. After very full inquiry they decided that the necessities 
of the case could best be met by the laying down of an auxiliary 
plant for the production of water-gas. 

Water-gas is no novelty. It is just over a century since the 
celebrated French chemist Lavoisier, one of the victims of the 
Reign of Terror, discovered that when steam unmixed with air 
is passed through glowing coke the coke is oxydised, and that 
carbonic oxide and hydrogen gas are- produced. Hydrogen is 
non-luminous when burnt, although affording a high degree of 
heat, but it can be rendered luminous by being “ carburetted,” 
or, in other words, combined with the vapour of petroleum or 
other oil. For a long time carburetted water-gas has been 
extensively employed for lighting purposes in America, either 
alone or in combination with coal-gas. Water-gas plant was, 
we believe, first introduced into English gasworks a few years 
ago by the Gas Light and Coke Company, London, as an 
auxiliary means of supply. That company has now water-gas 
plant equal to producing ten million cubic feet a day. The 
system has since been introduced at Belfast to the extent of 
over four million cubic feet a day ; Liverpool has a plant equal to 


two and a-half million cubic feet, with provision for a further two 
and a-half million cubic feet ; Blackburn one and a-half million 
cubic feet ; Tottenham 750,000 cubic feet, with arrangements 
to provide one and a-half-million cubic feet per diem. Similar 
plant is now under construction for Manchester, Swansea and 
other places. There are, of course, many varieties of appliances 
for producing water-gas, but the principle of them all is 
the same, namely, the decomposition of steam by passing 
it through glowing coke, and afterwards imparting illumi- 
nating power to the resulting gases by means of oil, If 
Birmingham has not the credit of taking the lead in this 
matter, it enjoys the advantage of learning by the experience 
of other places, and it is believed that the plant which is now 
about to be constructed will prove to be the best of its kind. 
The considerations that enter into the calculation of the 
advantage of adopting water-gas as an auxiliary are many. In 
the first place, there is a great saving of ground space, the 
water-gas plant being very much more compact than that 
necessary for the manufacture and purification of coal-gas. In 
the next place it offers, when used as an auxiliary to coal-gas 
works, an opportunity for utilising a large quantity of the 
surplus coke that arises. Then the purification is simpler, 
Owing to the entire absence of sulphur compounds in the gas 
and the but little sulphuretted hydrogen to remove. There is 
no arduous work such as ordinary manual gas-stoking attend- 
ing the process ; the labour is, indeed, reduced to a minimum. 
Another advantage much appreciated by gas engineers is the 
facility and rapidity with which the water-gas plant can be put 
into operation in the case of sudden demands for light, in 
consequence of fog or other causes. It can be got to work in a 
few hours, whereas it requires fully three days to bring 
additional coal-gas retorts into full operation. The possibility 
of using the water-gas plant in the summer months during the 
reconstruction of old plant is also important. Despite the 
foregoing advantages, it is probable that the gas committee 
would not have resorted to water-gas, but would have 
extended their carbonising appliances, but for two dominant 
factors—the recently enhanced railway rates for the 
carriage of coal and the present cost of labour. It is 
not proposed to adopt water-gas to a greater proportion 
than one-third of the total gas production. The plant about to 
be put down will diminish the amount of coal otherwise required 
to the extent of 82,000 tons per annum, and ultimately to 
165,000 tons, It may be mentioned that the recent increase in 
railway charges by the withdrawal of rebates that were allowed 
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previous to the passing ter tee the Railway and Canal Traffic Act 
is equivalent to about Id. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold. The 
average cost of bringing coal into Birmingham by rail cannot 
be much less than 35. 6d. per ton, and, as a third of the coal 
carbonised per annum is’ about 165,cO2 tons, the railway 
companies may take it that their present policy will ultimately 
mean a loss in their receipts on coal to the gas department of 
something like 30,000/. a year. The increase of railway rates 
and of gasworks labour together amount to between 3¢. and 
4d per thousand cubic feet of gas. Had not this figure been 
so high, it is probable that resort would not have been had to 
water-gas for many years to come. It may be thought that 
there will be a disadvantage in there being no coke produced 
by the water-gas process, but it is by no means an infrequent 
occurrence for the gas committee to have an excessive stock of 
this residual on their hands, and the opportunity of varying the 
output from one plant or the other will be a manifest advantage. 
When coke commands a high price the engineers will use the 
coal-carbonising plant more freely, while on the other hand 
when coke is cheap they will make less, and consume more of 
what they have got in the water plant. 

A few notes as to the particular plant about to be laid down 
will doubtless be acceptable. It is of the “Lowe” type, 
embodying the improvements of Merrifield, Westcott and 
Pearson, There is to be an installation both at the Windsor 
Street and the Saltley works. In each case there are to be 
two complete sets of generating and carburetting apparatus, 
with ample condensing, washing and scrubbing power ; also 
“blowers,” exhausters, engines and pumps, oil heaters, &c., 
each item being in duplicate, and each equal to the working of 
both sets of generatcrs. At each works the capacity of the 
plant is to be about two million cubic feet of gas per day, 
making four millions in all, or about one-sixth of the present 
make per diem. It is, however, i in contemplation to add to the 
water-gas plant, if satisfactory and as the demand continues to 
grow, until it is equal to a third of the make. Water-gas 
differs in density from coal-gas, and a greater proportion than 
one-third of the former would involve a larger initial pressure 
at the works, and probably some reorganisation of the dis- 
tributing plant. The use, moreover, of a large proportion of 
coal-gas obviates the element of danger which was experienced 
in the earlier days of water-gas lighting in the United States, 
when by reason of its being odourless there were numerous 
cases of poisoning from unnoticed gas escapes. Two-thirds 
of coal-gas will render Seah fully obvious to the smell. The 
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capital outlay upon the two installations, including buildings 
and oil-tanks now ordered, will be about 60,000/,, as compared 
with at least 130,000/, which would be required upon the 
most economical lines’ for coal-gas plant of corresponding 
capacity. It is remarkable how compact and cleanly 
the whole apparatus is as compared with distillation from 
coal, which is certainly not one of the cleanest and most 
pleasant of industrial processes. The first important Section 
of the apparatus is the generator—a wrought-iron case re- 
sembling a large vertical boiler some 15 feet in height and not 
quite cylindrical. It is lined with fire-clay material, so as to 
form a capacious chamber, which is filled with coke through an. 
air-tight door from the floor above it. The coke is lighted, and 
then by means of an air blast is brought to a glowing heat. 
The heat of the blast gases, augmented ‘by the admission of air. 
from the top, passes into a second chamber filled with “ baffle 
bricks,” called the carburetter, and thence into a third chamber 
superimposed on the last- named, also filled with “ baffle bricks,” 
and called the super-heater. As soon as the requisite heat is 
secured, all air is shut off and steam is driven through the 
apparatus. As it passes through the burning coke the steam is 
decomposed, the coke being oxidised and a mixture of hydrogen 
and carbonic oxide is produced. On its way to the second 
chamber the gas meets a spray of heated mineral oil—* solar 
distillate,” a crude form of petroleum. This becomes vaporised. 
and thoroughly mixed with the gas in passing the “ baffle 
bricks” of the carburetter, while the third chamber, or super- 
heater, completes the conversion of the oil-vapour into per- 
manent gas. The gas then passes through condensers and 
scrubbers into a relief gasholder, from whence it is drawn 
in regulated quantity by the exhausters and _ forced 
through the purifiers on to the station meter, and thence to 
the storage gasholders, where it mixes with the coal-gas. 
There are some minor details of the apparatus of con- 
siderable practical importance, but which it is not necessary 
to describe here. After a “run” of from five to ten minutes 
the coke becomes deadened, when steam and oil are shut off, 
and the furnace and chambers reheated by the introduction of 
air, known as the “blow,” fora few minutes. Then follows 
another “run” of steam, and so on alternately, additional coke 
being fed into the generator from time to time as required. An 
arrangement of valves also allows the steam or air draught to 
be driven upwards through the mass of burning coke, or fro.m 
the top downwards at will. The amount of labour per shift 
necessary to attend to the apparatus is as follows :—Two gas- 
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makers (one for each generator), one boiler-man, one man to 
attend to the engine, and a few hours of a labourer per 
generator per day “ clinkering ;” and the cost of this for a plant 
of 2,000,000 cubic feet capacity per day is less than an eighth 
of what would be involved to work manual coal-carbonising 
plant of corresponding yield. Three-fourths of the. cost of 
water-gas is made up of the oil required. Upon the amount of 
oil depends the degree of illuminating quality, which may be 
as high as thirty candles, or as low {as twenty candles or less ; 
but by making gas of a high illuminating quality its admixture 
is a convenient means of regulating the quality of the coal-gas, 
instead of depending to so large an extent upon the use of 
cannel coal for this purpose. The construction of the new 
works will be commenced forthwith, and they are expected to 
be completed by the end of September. 


COMPRESSED GAS CYLINDERS. 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper contains the report of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the explosion and the 
precautions required to insure the safety of cylinders of com- 
pressed gas. It commences by giving the following list of the 
explosions that have taken place :— 


I.—L£xplosions due to pure carelessness or causes such that no 
general regulations would have prevented them. 


Explosion of cylinder of mixed gases at Dublin, 1886. One 
person killed. Explosion of nitrous oxide cylinder at Liver- 
pool, 1886, One person seriously injured. Explosion of an 
oxygen cylinder in a fire at West Bromwich. Explosion of a 
cylinder of oxygen and hydrogen at the Scotch Oxygen Com- 
pany’s Works, Glasgow. One person killed, 


Il.—L xplosions of mixed gas or vapour due to improper 
compressing arrangements. 
{ Fenchurch Street explosion, 1895. One person killed. 


Ill.—£xplosions probably due to bad cylinders. 
Bradford explosion, 1893. One person killed. Explosion 
of a carbonic acid cylinder in India, 1895. Explosion of 
ammonia cylinder on s.s. Highland Chief, 1891. One person 


killed, Explosion of air-vessel of 18-inch torpedo by impact on 
rocks at Plymouth. 


IV.—Explosions due to bad cylinders or to excessive pressure 
due to overcharging. 

Explosion of carbonic acid cylinder at Rotterdam, 1895. 
One person killed. Explosion of carbonic acid cylinder at 
Antwerp, about 1892. 
s.s, Highland Glen, 1893. Two persons killed, 


V.— Explosions due to tgnition of ott, 
Frankland’s explosion, 1864. 


VI.—LExplosions fer which no specific cause has been assigned, 
Explosion of hydrogen cylinders for balloon purposes at . 


Antwerp, 1895. 
VII.—L£afplosions of pressure gauges or reducing valves 


attached to cylinders due to mechanical weakness or to. 


causes not understood. 
After going at great length into the extent of the trade in 
the cylinders and the working of them, the report concludes 
with the following summary of recommendations :— 


I.—CYLINDERS OF COMPRESSED GAS (OXYGEN, HYDROGEN 


OR COAL GAS). 
(2) Lap-welded Wrought-Iron.—Greatest working pressure, 


120 atmospheres, or 1,8co lbs. per square inch. Stress due to © 


working pressure not to exceed 63 tons per square inch. Proof 
pressure in hydraulic test, after annealing, 224 atmospheres, or 
3,360 Ibs, per square inch. Permanent stretch in hydraulic 
test not to exceed Io per cent. of the elastic stretch, One 
cylinder in 50 to be subjected to a statical bending test, and to 
stand crushing nearly flat between two rounded knife-edges 
without cracking. 

(6) Lap-welded or Seamless Steel—Greatest working pres- 
sure, 120 atmospheres, or 1,800 Ibs. per square inch. Stress 
due to working pressure not to exceed 73 tons per square inch 
in lap-welded or 8 tons per square inch in seamless cylinders. 
Carbon in steel not to exceed 0'25 per cent., or iron to be less 
than 99 per cent. Tenacity of steel not to be less than 26 or 
more than 33 tons per square inch. Ultimate elongation not 
less than 1°2 inches in 8 inches. Test bar to be cut from 
finished annealed cylinder. Proof pressure in hydraulic test, 
after annealing, 224 atmospheres, or 3,360 lbs. per square inch. 
Permanent stretch shown by water-jacket not to exceed 10 per 
cent. of elastic stretch. One cylinder in 50 to be subjected to 
a statical bending test, and to stand crushing nearly flat 
between rounded knife-edges without cracking. 
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Regulations applicable to all Cylinders. 

Cylinders to be marked with a rotation number, a manufac- 
turer’s or owner’s mark, an annealing mark with date, a test 
mark with date. The marks to be permanent and easily 
visible. Testing to be repeated at least every two years, and 
annealing at least every four years. A record to be kept of all 
tests. Cylinders which fail in testing to be destroyed or 
rendered useless. Hydrogen and coal-gas cylinders to have 
left-handed threads for attaching connections, and to be painted 
red, The compressing apparatus to have two pressure gauges 
and an automatic arrangement for preventing overcharging. 
The compressing apparatus for oxygen to be wholly distinct and 
unconnected with the compressing apparatus for hydrogen and 
coal gas. Cylinders not to be refilled till they have been 
emptied. If cylinders are sent out unpacked, the valve fittings 
should be protected by a steel cap. A minimum weight to be 
fixed for each size of cylinder in accordance with its required 
thickness. _ Cylinders of less weight to be rejected. 


II.—CYLINDERS FOR CARBONIC ACID, 

Greatest working pressure to be reckoned as 120 atmo- 
spheres. Cylinders to be of lap-welded wrought-iron, lap- 
welded steel or seamless steel. Stresses, tests and conditions 
as to repetition of tests to be the same as for oxygen cylinders. 
The marking to be the same with the addition of the weight of 
the cylinder empty, and the greatest permissible weight of 
carbonic acid it may contain. No cylinder to contain more 
than { lb. of carbonic acid per pound of water capacity if for 
this country, or 3 lb. per pound of water capacity if for the 
tropics. If cylinders are sent out unpacked the valve fittings 

should be protected by a steel cap. A notice should be affixed 
to the cylinder that it contains carbonic acid, and that it should 
be kept cool and not exposed to the sun or the heat of a stove. 


III.—CYLINDERS FOR AMMONIA, 

Greatest working pressure to be reckoned as 1,000 lbs. per 
square inch. Hydraulic test pressure 1,500 Ibs. per square 
inch. Greatest working stress 7 tons per square inch for steel, 
and 6 tons per square inch for wrought-iron. In other respects 
the material, tests and rule for repetition of tests to be the same 
as for oxygen cylinders. The marking to be similar to that for 


oxygen cylinders, but the weight of cylinder empty and the 
greatest permissible weight of ammonia it may contain to be 
added. Ammonia cylinders should not contain more than 
o°5 lb. per pound of water capacity. 


If cylinders are sent out 


unpacked the valve fittings should be protected by a steel cap. 
A notice should be affixed to the cylinder that it contains 
ammonia, and that it should be kept cool and not exposed to 
the sun or the heat of a stove. 


IV.—CYLINDER FITTINGS. 

No oil or similar lubricant to be used for cylinder valves, 
pressure gauges, regulators, or other fittings. Pressure gauges 
to have a check to prevent a sudden inrush of gas. Pressure 
gauges for hydrogen and coal gas to have left-handed screws, 
and to be painted red. 

V.—RAILWAY REGULATIONS, 

Subject to a reasonable guarantee being obtained that the 
conditions stated above were complied with, the committee 
would be prepared to recommend that cylinders should be dis- 
tributed by road or rail unpacked. 

The report is signed by Professor W. C. Unwin, F.R.S., 
professor of engineering, Central Technical College of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute; Professor C. V. Boys, F.R.S., 
Royal College of Science, South Kensington, assistant professor 
of physics at the Royal College of Science, London ; Professor 
H. B. Dixon, F.R.S., professor of chemistry, The Owens 
College, Manchester; Dr. Dupré, F.R.S., Medical School, 
Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.; the Rev. F. J. Smith, 
F.R.S,, university lecturer on mechanics, Oxford. 


THE GLASGOW CORPORATION AS BUILDERS. 


THE Glasgow Corporation do not appear to be more successful 
in their building enterprises than are the London County 
Council, and the costly blunders have made it necessary that 
the following epistle should be sent from the Builders’ Ex- 
change of Glasgow. 

Sir,—For some time past the members of this Exchange— 
collectively as representing the building trades and individually 
as ratepayers and proprietors of a considerable portion of the 
assessable property in the city—have viewed with apprehension 
the extensive scale of the building operations into which the 
Corporation, as trustees under the City Improvements Acts, 
have lately been entering. This Exchange is of opinion that 
the actions of the Corporation in this direction are contrary 
both to law and equity. Looking at the matter from a legal 
standpoint, it will hardly be disputed that in erecting tenements 
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of the class and style they are now erecting, containing shop | 


and dwelling-houses, the Corporation are going beyond the 


scope of the spirit and intention of the City Improvement Acts, | 


and it would be difficult to maintain that they are within their 
legal powers in levying rates on certain citizens for the 
purpose of enabling them to compete with these citizens 
in their own branch of industry. In erecting this class 
of tenements the Corporation are undoubtedly competing 
with owners of private property, and they enter the 
competition with advantages that hopelessly handicap those 
private proprietors. For example, in financing their pro- 


perties the Corporation are able to borrow, on the security | 


of the rates, the sum necessary for completing the buildings at 
a rate of interest at which it is impossible for private proprietors 
to obtain loans even to the extent of two-thirds of the value of 
their properties. In this way, and from the fact that the ground 
is burdened by no ground rent, the City Architect is able to 
present to the Corporation proposals for building operations 
showing an excellent return from the ground, and so building 
goes on apace. The statements contained in these proposals 
are not founded on sound financial methods. The buildings, 
it is an open secret, cost considerably more than the sum for 
which they could be erected privately, and were they exposed 
for sale to-morrow, burdened with the ground rent the Corpora- 
tion believe they are getting, they could only be realised at a 
heavy loss. Had the Corporation been content to carry out 
the intention of the Improvement Acts, and confined them- 
selves to the erection of dwelling-houses for the poorer 
classes, the Exchange would never have interfered with the 
experiment, nor would they even have objected to the 
relaxation from the building regulations being allowed. The 
Exchange, however, considers the trustees have exceeded 
the power conferred on them, that their operations are far 
beyond the limits of experiment, and their enterprise is 
apparently to benefit no one. The poor are not assisted, the 
public funds are not being invested to advantage, and an injury 
is being done to private proprietors. Moreover, the Corpora- 
tion’s action in this matter is only another example of their 
apparently growing tendency to enter the competitive lists in 
every sphere of industry and become a great co-operative 
society, speculating with public funds to the detriment of private 
and legitimate trade. It is impossible to conjecture how far 
this restless spirit of enterprise may lead them, and the 
Exchange are of opinion that they at least must take steps to 
prevent undue encroachment on the branches in which they are 


| 


interested. In view of the further extensive building projects 
in Stobcross, just sanctioned by the improvement trust com- 
mittee, the executive “of the Exchange have instructed me to 
address this remonstrance to you, and to respectfully request 
that you will submit it to the Corporation for their considera- 
tion.—I am, &c., DAVID COOK. 


AN UNDERGROUND TROLLEY RAILWAY IN NEW YORK. 


THE Metropolitan Traction Company, of New York, having 
organised and put in operation their highly developed cable 
traction system, have gone a step further and installed an 
undergrcund trolley system on part of the line, with the double 
view of working the portion of the road now equipped therewith 
by electricity and extending it in the near future to other 
portions of their line. 

For some reason, says the Sczentijic American, the idea of 
an underground trolley system has been considered almost 
impracticable, Up to the present time the Buda-Pesth road 
and a short line known as the Port Rush road, near the Giant’s 
Causeway, in Ireland, are the only two roads which have 
actually employed an underground electric troiley successfully 
for any length oftime. Great difficulty has been feared from 
the entrance of dirt, moisture, snow, &c, into the con- 
duit, destroying insulation, bringing about the formation of 
arcs, and involving other troubles. So true is this that 
a number of ingenious systems for avoiding these troubles 
have ,been devised and have been operated with more 
or less success experimentally, although they naturally 
are more complicated than the simple open conduit. The 
Metropolitan Traction Company has adopted the system of the 
General Electric Company, which is distinguished by great 
simplicity, dependence being placed more upon perfection of 
construction than upon any especial design for its protection 
from interference with its general working qualities. The 
conduit proper is of the typical construction used for the 
cable roads. This construction has been followed with the 
object of supplying a conduit for a cable if the electric system 
should prove unsuccessful or undesirable. Through the con- 
duit on each side the contact bars are carried by hangers. The 
contact bars are connected laterally with feeder wires placed 
just under the outer shoulder of the iron casting. In the more 
recent portions of the installation the feeder bar is a wrought- 
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iron. pipe. 1} inches interior diameter and 2 inches exterior 
diameter. The pipe is inserted in 30-feet lengths and bonded 
e the ends with copper wire connections bolted into the hanger 
slots. 

The hangers depend upon a porcelain cup for their insula- 
tion, which cup is corrugated inside and out, and sits 
into a correspondingly. corrugated cast-iron cup, receiving in 
its central aperture the iron hanger-rod, all being secured 
together by cement. To the lower end of the hanger-rod a 
socket is bolted, and to this the pipe, in its turn, is bolted, the 
end of the bolt in the pipe passing through a slot 13 inches long 
in order to provide for expansion and contraction by heat and 
cold. The heat of the bolt is so shaped that it can be intro- 
duced into the slot, when by a revolution of 90 deg. the bolt is 
secured to the pipe. The hanger bar is 13 inches thick and 
g inches long, and the lower semicircular socket is attached to 
it by a swivel joint. This is the construction practically settled 
upon definitely, subject of course to minor changes if anything 
better can be evolved. 

The electrical contact apparatus termed the “ plough” is 
attached to the car body, and is built up of sheet-steel, with 
wood and fibre insulation, its form generally being a parallelo- 
gram. When it is remembered that the slot itself is only 
three-quarter inch wide, it will be seen how accurately the 
plough has to be constructed to correspond thereto in size. Its 
shank is 7-16 inch in thickness, giving a clearance of a little over 
one-eighth inch on each side. To construct the shank, two 
sheets of steel one-eighth inch thick are bolted together, and in 
the centre and at the ends a central shoulder and end-pieces 
are inserted for keeping them one-eighth inch apart, thus pro- 
viding two passages between them of this width and 3 inches 
long going all the way down. This shank is 9} inches wide, 
and descends well into the conduit. On each side of the lower 
portion of the shank are carried the contact shoes. These are 
castings, each being 44 inches by 2} inches, and three-quarter 
inch thick. A single shoe is used on each side, although as 
many as three on a side have been used experimentally. They 
are carried by sheet-steel springs 2} inches wide, which press 
them outward from the plough-frame. Under the influence of 
these springs they are pressed against the conductors with a 
pressure of about 7 lbs. The upper ends of the springs are 
clamped in place by bolts, wooden blocks andfibre sheet being 
used to insulate them from the plough-frame. 

The springs are held in place by compression and by the 
hooked upper end, which enters a mortise in the wooden block. 


A heavy sheet of fibre descends from the plough shank and 
between the springs to prevent any possibility of a circuit. 
We have spoken of the channels that extend through the shank 
of the plough ; through these pass copper conductors insulated 
with mica and tape wrapping, one conductor for each contact 
shoe. Between the ends of the conductors and the shoes the 
connection is made by safety fuses, so that if too much current 
is put on the burning out occurs at this point. 

At the present writing the system cannot be called experi- 
mental in the usual sense, as it has operated with uniform 
success for nearly an entire winter, as well as during the less 
trying summer weather, and the line is in daily operation and 
gives the greatest satisfaction. The Columbus and Lenox 
Avenue line is operated from a power house at 146th Street, 
near. Lenox Avenue. Here there are installed two multi- 
polar dynamos, class B, of the General Electric Company, 
which at Ioo revolutions give a pressure of 300 to 339 volts 
each with an output of 1,200 ampéres, but in practice they have 
been speeded up to nearly 150 revolutions, raising the voltage 
to 525. For each dynamo there is installed a 1,000 horse- 
power cross compound Allis engine with Corliss valve motion, 
exhausting into the open air. To supply the engines there are 
two Babcock & Wilcox boilers, each containing 100 4-inch 
tubes 18 feet long, with 42 inch drums 4 inch thick and 23 feet 
long, and capable of working at 180 lbs. At present cars are 
run by electricity on this division from below One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street on Columbus Avenue to Lenox Avenue 
and One Hundred and Forty-sixth Street, but ultimately it is 
proposed to extend the electric system to other roads in the 
city. The Eighth Avenue road is the next one of the old roads 
to be equipped. It has been found that the conduits do not 
accumulate dirt, that the loss of current is not worse than on an 
overhead trolley, and the conduit has proved to be practically 
self-cleaning, requiring to be swept out perhaps two or three 
times in a year, the natural flushing of the rain doing the 
greater portion of the cleaning. It is made, of course, self- 
draining. 

Manholes are placed along the line, never less than 250 feet 
apart. At them are placed sewer connections for carrying off 
rain-water. Over each insulator is a handhole beneath the 
street paving-blocks easily reached by raising a few stones. 

Each car is provided with two 25 horse-power motors with 
electric heaters and electric lamps, including headlight. 

A very noticeable feature about the operation of the cars is 
their smoothness of operation. They start without the jerk 
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which is so pronounced on the cable roads, and the extension 
of the system to other roads of the city will be a decided im- 
provement on existing systems. The system is interesting also 
as not using a return grounded circuit, so that electrolysis of 
water and gas pipes will be avoided. 


BUILDING IN MONTREAL. 


IN a letter to the Montreal Star Mr. Arthur Cooke writes :— 

During the past year the volume of building operations 
superintended by Canadian artists was probably less than at 
any time during the past decade, and although it is too early 
to predict with any certainty the prospects for the ensuing year, 
the vista can hardly be considered encouragingly bright. 

The present time being between building seasons, it will 
not be considered inopportune to discuss a growing archi- 
tectural grievance. Whereas in European countries archi- 
tecture is fostered by the governments and schools for its study 
established in great centres, Canada is wofully behind and 
negligent of such national encouragement. Canadian archi- 
tects, too, may with good reason doubt the patriotism of their 
fellow-countrymen. Certain it is that, whenever any public 
institution or corporation desires to erect a building, Canadian 
architects are seldom called in, nor indeed are allowed to 
submit plans in competition for such work. 

The merchants whose wares are protected by the so-called 
national policy readily discriminated in favour of American 
plans for their Board of ‘lrade buildings, both in Montreal and 
Toronto. The Y.M.C.A. authorities, in spite of all entreaties, 
refused to allow a competition for their new building, and now 
another institution, which claims’ support from its national 
inception and residence, the Canadian Assurance Company, is 
employing a foreign architect without Canadian competition 
or its new building. 

Space forbids mentioning the many railway stations, hotels, 
&c., erected under similar conditions. The right to select the 
best plans, wherever obtainable, must be admitted, and any 
legislation seeking to enact laws to shut out foreign com- 
petition should be rigorously discountenanced. Many of the 
American productions in Montreal are exceedingly meritorious. 
The massive beauty of the C.P.R. terminus and its refined 
detail is in striking contrast to that of the G.T.R., with its over- 
loaded fagade and galvanised iron bedecked roof from a 


Canadian source, Then, too, the Y.M.C.A. building, although 
almost a duplicate of an existing one in the States, is eminently 
suited for its purpose. 

The prevalent and erroneous idea possessing the public, 
however, that unless an architect has had large experience in 
designing public buildings he should not be employed in their 
erection, is the true cause of discrimination against local archi- 
tects, and not lack of patriotism. 

It wili be necessary, therefore, in order to combat such 
mistaken and fallacious reasoning, to cite the following facts. 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, one of the finest examples of 
modern architecture in England, was built from plans sub- 
mitted in open competition by a young architect until then 
unknown. Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., the most successful British 
architect, only emerged from obscurity by winning in competi- 
tion the position of architect of the Manchester Law Courts. 
The result of nearly every competition is the bringing to light 
of some young architect. One of the prominent practitioners 
in Montreal, the designer of the beautiful Redpath Museum, 
received second place and an honorarium of 3,coo dollars in 
competition with more than a hundred others for the Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings to cost over one million dollars. 

The finest building on Notre Dame Street, the Sun Life 
Company’s premises, is designed by a local architect, and was 
won in open competition, and although there were several 
American architects competing, only one firm succeeded in 
obtaining a prize, and that the fourth, the first three being won 
by Canadians. 

The patriotic wave now passing over “this Canada of ours ” 
will be productive of lasting benefit if it leaves in its train 
stronger national aspirations, a desire to take a higher position 
in the arts and sciences, and the profession then will have 
no cause to complain of lack of encouragement from their 
fellow countrymen. 


ELECTRIC TRACTION FOR TRAMWAYS. 


AT the instance of Mr. J. Earl Hodges, F.C.A., Suffolk House, 
London, Mr. Harris, of the firm of Bramwell & Harris, West- 
minster, recently went to America to investigate the question of 
electric traction for tramways generally, and more especially 
into the question of the use of the “Love” underground 
conduit system, Shortly described (Mr. Harris says), the 
conduit system of Mr. Love consists in replacing the overh ead 
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“trolley,” with its supporting “ fishing-rod,” by a pendent bar 
similar to a cable grip bar, carried below the car and working 
through a slot in the top of a conduit in the centre of the 
tramway track.. This pendent bar carries at its lower end a 
double trolley, with wheel rolling contacts or with sliding 
contacts which press upwards against base copper “flow” and 
“return” electrical conductors carried on insulators in the 
conduit, which is similar in all essential respects to a cable 
tramway conduit. With this system the tramcar is the same 
as that which is used with the overhead trolley and overhead 
wires. The electrical motors are the same, the “ controller ” or 
starting and controlling apparatus for the car is the same, and 
as a fact the same cars are used where the Love conduit system 
is laid as are used with the overhead trolleys and wires. A line 
at Washington has, it is pointed out, in its length both the over- 
head and underground systems, the cars on every journey working 
perfectly on both sections. The conduit in the “Love” 
system is similar in all essential respects to the conduit of the 
cable tramway, of which so great a length has been laid in the 
United States, and in one case the cable cars have been 
replaced by electrical cars, and the working cable by base 
electrical conductors. The fact of there being a complete 
electrical circuit, or, in other words, “flow” and ‘return” 
electrical conductors, should prevent all difficulties due to 
electrolysis. The difficulties (it is further said) arising from 
weather, frost, snow, rain or mud, &c., in the conduits have 
already developed themselves, and been surmounted in con- 
nection with the running of cable cars, and similar difficulties in 
the case of electrical tramcars are easily appreciated, and can 
be as readily surmounted, or precautions can, when the line is 
being constructed, be adopted to obviate them. Asa matter of 
fact, they have been surmounted or obviated in the ‘ Love” 
conduit system, as is found by the running of the cars on the 
line at Washington. The first instalment of the “Love” 
system was at Chicago in 1893 during the exhibition. The length 
of line was small, consisting only of a loop forming the junction 
between the up and down tracks of an existing tramway ; 
but Mr. Harris was assured that the installation was a success. 
The second installation is that at Washington, which was put 
into use on March 3, 1893, and had been continuously at work 
since. Inside the city for 1} mile the line is on the “Love” 
_ conduit system, as. the city authorities objected to the poles 
and overhead wires. Outside the city boundary the line is 
carried seven miles into the country (to Kensington and Chevy 
Chase) by ordinary overhead wires, and a description is given 
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of how easily the change on the cars from the overhead to the 
underground trolley system is. effected at the junction of the 
lines. A third installation is in course of being laid down at . 
the end of Amsterdam Avenue, New York, leading out to Fort 
George. This was not complete when Mr. Harris was in 
America. Speaking of the cost of working tramway systems, 
Mr, Harris says that of all the systems, whether by any form 
of mechanical traction or by horses, that which has proved to 
be the cheapest, and generally the most successful, is the 
electrical system by overhead wires. In the United States, 
where the greatest length of electrical tramway is to be found, 
the average cost of working for the whole may be taken as 
II cents, say 53d¢., per car mile, this sum covering not only the 
working costs, when that term is used in its strictest sense, but 
covering also charges for repair and depreciation of plant 
and line—in fact, every cost of every sort and kind 
with the exception of interest on capital. In compar- 
ing this amount with the similar cost of working tram- 
ways by steam or by cable, or any other form of 
mechanical traction, or even by horses, it may be safely 
asserted that on the average the electrical system shows a 
considerable percentage of saving. Underground systems, 
however, when compared with overhead systems, involve a 
certain extra initial cost of installing. This is, of course, an 
extra capital expenditure only, the cost of maintenance being 
probably less than the cost of maintenance of the overhead 
systems. Sufficient time, however, has riot elapsed to enable 
the latter statement to be made with absolute certainty, though 
in our judgment there is every probability of it turning out to 
be a fact. The extra initial expenditure necessary to lay the 
conduit system, as compared with, say, the best form of over- 
head system, may be taken, as in the case of the cable tram- 
ways, at probably 2,000/. per mile of single track. This at 
5 per cent. needs an extra earning capacity, or, in other words, 
a necessary extra return of interest, of 100/. per mile per annum 
of single track laid in the case of underground as compared 
with the overhead system. In connection with this point, 
however, it must be remembered that it will turn out to be the 
fact that owing to the presence of a complete electrical circuit, 
by a “flow” and “return” conductor in the underground 
system, as compared with the return by the rails which is 
common with the overhead system, there will be a saving in 
the working of the plant and in the original cost of the plant 
which will reduce the extra cost due to the extra capital 
expenditure referred to above. There are other underground 
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conduit systems at work in New York and Washington. 
Some of these consist of cable tramway conduit, or conduit 
originally laid for cable tramway which has been transposed to 
electrical. None of these systems have, however, as far as 
Mr. Harris could ascertain, been in operation for a sufficient 
length of time to enable the question to be definitely answered 
as to their exact costs of working. There is, says Mr. Harris, 
a general consensus of opinion among those interested in 
tramway traction, even in the United States, that in the near 
future in all crowded and busy thoroughfares or streets the 
overhead system, with its unsightly poles and wires, and with 
its consequent dangers and difficulties, will be superseded by 
some form of underground system, and many efforts have been 
and are now being made to devise or discover the most satis- 
factory and least expensive form for adoption. As the result 
of his investigations, Mr. Harris thinks that the “ Love” is the 
best underground system at present in practical work. 

The following is a comparative statement of the mileage 
of horse and electric tramways in American cities in 1890 and 
1892 :— 


1890. 1892. 
Horse. Electric. Horse. Electric. 
Under 15,000 population 3 . — — 25% 75% 
Frome15,000 tO 25,000 . 5 247.0 64.0 128.0 334.0 
From 25,000 to 35,000 . 161.4 37-3 50.4 247.8 
From 35,000 to 50,000. 140.7 85.2 70.2 221.4 
From 50,000 to 100,000 . + 444.8 145.4. 257.9 563.6 
From 100,000 to 500,00 » 1503.0 ) 722.6 764.0 2176.9 


WHITTINGHAME HOUSE, N.B. 


AT present extensive alterations are in progress at Whitting- 
hame House, the property of the: Right Hon. A, J. Balfour, 
M.P. The Lauderdale bedroom has been reconstructed, a 
passage being taken off to facilitate attendance. The main 
corridor of the house is to be extended beyond the original 
building, and supported by steel girders. This extension pro- 
vides a more desirable entrance to the north-east wing. The 
extended corridor is constructed of teak wood, with glass sides 
and roof, with a polished parapet of ashlar, fitted with shelves 
for the reception of plants, &c., which should materially 
enhance its appearance. It is also proposed to reconstruct 
the stable offices and courtyard, the present internal arrange- 
ments to be entirely discarded, and modern stable fittings intro- 
duced, with improvements in the loose boxes, &c. Mr. 
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Farquharson, Haddington, the estate architect, has prepared - 
the plans, and has been entrusted with the execution of the - 
work. He has also received instructions to prepare a com- 
plete set of plans and elevations of the present mansion-house, 
with a view to further additions and alterations. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


5859. William Hanlon, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
supplying disinfectants to water-closets, urinals and the like.” 

5920. Jonathan Hargreaves, for “Improvements in or 
applicaole to chimney-pots, ventilators and the like.” 

6015. John Johnston Green and William Oates, for “Im- 
provements connected with waste-water closets.” 

6076. John Jones and Samuel Hunt Rowley, for “‘ Improve- 
ments in water-closets, urinals and other sanitary appliances.” 

6105. Frederick Charles Lynde, for ‘Improvements in 
syphon-flushing cistern or syphons.” 

6125. Thomas William Twyford, for “ Improvements in. 
water-closets, and in flushing apparatus therefor.” 

6217. John Jones and Herbert Edward Price, for “ Improve- 
ments in or relating to syphon flushing, flushing cisterns, or 
water-waste preventers.”’ 

6258. William Humphrey Webster, for “An improved 
syphon water-waste preventer, operated by a pull, and 
applicable for the rapid flushing of water-closets and the like.” 

6314. Israel Parkinson, for “ Improvements in curtain rings 
and the like.” 

6327. Charles Joseph Berridge, for “ Improved money-box.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free. —Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 

~ spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


eowMeENDERS, ETC. 
+,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 


ticularly requested that information of this description be 

forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 

later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 
ee 
NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C, 


For Advertisement Scale see ‘page xiii. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALLERTON.—April 15.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs, Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Bank Street, 
Bradford. 

ALNWICK.—April 18.—For Alterations to Premises, 
Geo. Reavell, Architect, Alnwick. 

ALNWICK —April 13—For Alterations to Premises., Mr. 
M. Temple Wilson, Architect, 69 Narrowgate, Alnwick. 

BALLEYMONEY.—April 16 — For Lecture Hall. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, 
Belfast. 5 

BATTERSEA.—April 10.—For Erection of a Sub-district 
Post Offic. Mr. J. Wayer, 15 Whitehall Place. 

BRAMPTON.—April 22,—For Stone Bridge over the Cairn. 
The County Surveyor, Carlisle. 

BRECON.—April 29 —For Additions to Church. Mr. W. P. 
James, 104 Struet, Brecon. 

Bupock.—April 21.—For Additions to Chapel. 
Roberts, 13 Albany Road, Falmouth. 

BURRELTON.—April 16.—For Building Public Hall. 
James Smart, Architect, 36 George Street, Perth. 

CAIRO.—May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum 
and Khedivial Library. Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. 

CARDIFF.—April 13.—For Building Hospital, Pavilion and 
Laundry Block. Mr. J. L. Wheatley, Town Clerk. 

CASTLEBAR.—April 20.—For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. E. K. Dixon, County Surveyor, Castlebar, Ireland. 

City or Lonpon. — April 21.— For the Construction of 
Underground Conveniences in the Minories. Mr. H. Mon- 
tague Bates, Guildhall. 

COLCHESTER.—April 13.—For Building Schools, 
Charles E. Butcher, Architect, 5 Queen Street, Colchester, 

CorK.—April 14.—For Additions to Grammar _ School. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, South Mall, Cork. 
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Cork —April 21.—For Building Three Houses. Mr. 
W. H. Hill, Architect, 28 South Mall, Cork. 
CUDDINGTON.—April 13.—For Hospital Buildings. Mr. 


H. D. Searles Wood, Architect, 157 Wool Exchange, Coleman 
Street, E.C. 

DARTFORD.—April 20 —For Building Two Staff Blocks and 
Additions to Administrative Block and Boiler-house, Gore 
Farm Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 
_ Leadenhall Street, E.C. 5 | 

Dinas Powis.—April 29.—For Building Two Pairs of 
Cottages. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s 
Square, Cardiff. a 


DOWNPATRICK.—April 28.—For Addition to Female School, 
Church Avenue. Mr. John W. Bassett, Engineer, Court 
House, Downpatrick. 

DUNDEE.—April 15.—For Additions to Art School.. Mr. 
James H. Langlands, Architect, 81 Murraygate, Dundee. : 

EASTBOURNE.—April 18.—For Additions to Steam Laundry, 
Messrs, Mitchell & Ford, 2 Langney Road, Eastbourne, 

ELGIN.—April 20.—For Erection of Parish Church Hall 
Buildings. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, Architects, Elgin, 

EVESHAM.—April 16—For Alterations, Supply of Plant, 
&c. Mr. Fletcher, Manager, Gasworks, Evesham. 

F1ITzROY SQUARE.—April 13.—For Repairs, Painting, 
Whitewashing and Cleaning at the Central London Sick: 
Asylum, in Cleveland Street. Mr. W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A, 
18 Outer Temple, W.C. 

FOREST GATE.—April 27.—For Seating and Furniture of 
New Board Schools.. Mr, Robert L. Curtis, 120 London 
Wall, E.C. ; : 

GLENARM.—April 20.—For Building Coastguard Station. 
Mr. W. H. Stephens, Surveyor, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 

GLOUNTHAUNE.—April 16,—For Building Parish Church, 
Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, Architect, 41 South Mall, Cork. 

GREENWICH.—April 15.—For Paving Footways with York 
Stone and Norwegian and Aberdeen Granite Kerb, Paving 
Channels with Guernsey and Aberdeen Granite Cubes, and 
Making-up Roadways with Broken Rag Stone and Flints. 
Mr. J. Spencer, Local Board Offices, Greenwich. 

HASTINGS.—April 27.—For Building Harness-room, Loose: 
Boxes, Store, &c., at Queen’s Road Depot. Mr. Philip H. 
Palmer, Borough Engineer, Hastings. 

HASTINGS.-—April 27.—For Lavatory and Public Con- 
venience. Mr. Palmer, Borough Engineer. 

HENDON.—April 13.—For Kerbing, Channelling, Metalling, 
Tar-paving and Surface-water Drainage Works. Mr. S. S. 
Grimley, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HINDLEY.—April 22.--For Building Conservative Club. 
Mr, T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

HORNSEY.—April 17,—For Sewering, Levelling, Paving. 
Metalling, Channelling and Making Good Several Streets, 
Mr, E. J. Lovegrove, C.E., Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORNSEY.—April 17.—For Construction of 1,800 Feet cf 
Stoneware Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. 
E. J. Lovegrove, C.E , Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORNSEY.—April 17 —For Supply of too Cast-iron Man- 
hole Covers, 100 Wrought-iron Manhole Discs, too Cast-iron 
Gully Gratings and 300 Wrought-iron Step Irons, Mr, E. J. 
Lovegrove, C.E., Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HUNSTANTON.—April 18.—For Building Dwelling-nouse. 
Mr. Thomas Brown, kxton’s Road, King’s Lynn. 

LOWER TOOTING.—May 4.—For Erection of a Fever 
Hospital. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 6 John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—April 22.—For Extension of Goods Ware- 
house. The Engineer, London Road Station, Manchester. 

Mor.eEy.—April 18 —For Building Chapel. Mr. T. A 
Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

Moss SI1DE.—April 11.—For Stabling at Sewage Farm, 
also Brick Sewer. Mr. W. R, Acton, Engineer, Council 
Offices, Moss Side, near Manchester. 

Mumps HALuL.—April 18.—For Stone Bridge over’ the 
Irthing. Mr. G J. Bell, County Surveyor, The Courts, Carlisle. 

NORTH BLYTH.—April 15.—For Erection of Eighty-six 
Houses, Formation of Streets, Drainage, &c. Mr. W. Bell, 
Architect, North-Eastern Railway Central Station, Newcastle- 
on- Tyne. 

SEMER. — April 18.— For Building Casual Wards and 
Laundry Offices at Workhouse, Mr. Alfred Newman, Union 
Offices, Hadleigh. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—April 14.—For Building Refreshment- 
rooms on Royal Pier. Mr. E. Cooper Poole, Engineer, 2 
Portland Street, Southampton, 

ST. JAMES’S PARK.—April 16.—For Erection of Block 
No, 2 New Admiralty Buildings. Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, 
13 Parliament Street, 


SwINDON.—April 22.—-For Additions to Schools. Messrs, 
Bishop & Pritchett, Architects, Swindon. 
WANSTEAD.—April 13.—For Tar Paving. Mr. John T. 


Brassey, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street Within. 

West Ham.—April 27.—For Building :Technical Institute 
and Public Library. Messrs. Gibson & Russell, Architects, 
11 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 

West Ham.—April 14.—For about 370 Yards of Leicester 
shire Pitching. Mr. Lewis Angell, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

WESTMINSTER.—April 21.—For Manufacture, Supply and 
Erection of Steel Main Girders, Flooring, &c., for a Temporary 
Bridge over the Thames. Mr. H. De la Hooke, L.C.C. 
Offices, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
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TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 
For Providing and Laying Cast-iron Pipes and Fittings at 
Sturton Grange, Togston Barns, and Bondicar, for the 
Alnwick Rural District Council. 


R. Carse & Son, Amble_  . . ‘ ‘ 24270 6 0 
R. Coulter, Warkworth 265 10 6 
WILKIN & DICKMAN, Alnwick (accepted) 249 9 O 
D. Tait, Alnwick. 5 . ¢ ZAG 5 4cO 


ASHTON-UNDEB-LYNE. 
For Alterations at Good Hope Mill, Ashton-under-Lyne, for 
Messrs. Ruttenau & Co. Mr. J. H. BuRTON, Architect, 
Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


T. Bates & Co., Droylsden. w£754),2n0 
Cc, Evans, Ashton . : ’ 637 10 O 
J. B. Wilde, Ashton , . : 620 0 O 
i. Ridyard, Ashton , 615 0 O 

. MARSHALL, Ashton (accepted ) 599 0 0 


AYR. 
For Construction of Three Miles of Brick and Fireclay Pipe 
Sewers and other Works in Drainage Districts Nos. 1 and 2, 
for the Commissioners. Mr. JOHN EAGLESHAM, Engineer. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Constructing Approach Roads, Paths, and Preparing 
Ground for Planting and Grass, at the Bournemouth East 
Cemetery. Mr. F. W. LACEY, re Surveyor. 

G. Troke . ; 5 - s 1395 O09 
S. Saunders. : UES Sones 
W. H. SAUNDERS & Co. eed + rd, / BHO FOPeO 


BRADFORD. — 


For Erection of Brewery, Bradford. Mr. ABM. SHARP, Archi- 
tect, Albany Buildings, Market Street, Bradford, Quantities 
by the Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 

Booth & Rushworth, Clayton, mason and bricklayer. 
J. Briggs, Queensbury, joiner and carpenter. 

G. Jackson, West Bowling, plumber and glazier. 

J. & W. Bates, West Bowling, plasterer and concreter. 

Taylor & Parsons, Bradford, ironfounder, &c, 
J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 
W. Priestley, Allerton, painter. 


For Three Houses and House and Shop at Tong Street, Dud- 
ley Hill. Mr. G. C. GAMBLE, Architect, Parkinson’s 
Chambers, Market Street, Bradford, 

Accepted Tenders. 
W. Totty & Sons, Manningham, mason. 
H. Waterhouse & Sons, Dudley Hill, joiner. 
J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 


W. Hodgson & Sons, East Parade, plumber. 
‘J. Theabould, Dudley Hill, plasterer. 
E. W. Walker, Idle, painter. t 


W. Pollock, Glasgow ; £5 O7T a Geta 
J. Young & Sons, Edinburgh 5.004 8.65 
R. Stevenson, Ayr. Vinh ley NG) 
J. Spittal, Coatbridge 4,695 13 oO 
W. Clarke, Ayr ; 4,622 12 8 
J. Paterson & Son, Limited, Glasgow AS25100. 208 
T. Peattie, Bo’ness . 4 LAVAOS ROS 0 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh - af sOh are SO 
W. White, Glasgow 2 : . a AeOOd=S a3 
Henderson & Duncan, Edinburgh : 4,033' 62 (10 
J. Osborne, Ayr 3702 ee 
~R. Hutchison, Ayr 3,517 13 10 
G: McAndrew, Ayr . : 3,472 19 8 
cis CRAWFORD, Wishaw (accepted) ; Beare O35) 
BARROW-IN-FURNEBSS. 

For Completion of Streets, for the Corporation. 
J. Cleator, Barrow RR he ye 073 
F. MACKENZIE, Barrow (accepted ) 20T els g0 


CHESHUNT. 
For Building Twenty Dwelling-houses and Workmen’s Institute 
at Cheshunt, Herts. 

W. G. Dunham, Luton . . . 
Chessum & Sons, Haggerston . : 
Critcher, Enfield Highway 
W. Hampton, Hoddesdon 
Grist, Aylesbury : : : 
J. P. White, Bedford ; : 
Scales & Robins, Cambridge 
Dearsley, Ponder’s End . 
Flint, High Wycombe 


©0900000000- 


ye IU { 244 lll IU Oe Da ee Wy rn 


ne 


THE 


il oc an im nt cams } 


oa Sat | 


UNDER 


: Ali PATENT 
\ | No. 16,610,\), 


7 December 2, 1887, 


| ORIGINAL PATENTEE | 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


ii 


HAN 


a 
i I i | i tH 


‘erew Rod and Regulator, or Cord 


Nu i HUTA ik 
LARGEST & BEST na ar rANltcnTs & SASH OPENERS, 


é&c., to suitall regah eres vis. details of work and price, to Had by means of the 
Lech 


SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight 
Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and 


im, | BEST SYSTEMS. 


Largest and most com- 
prehensive Stocks. 


Mi 
fe 
i} 


ar ‘ADAMS. 


oN The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for | 


New and Improved 


Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, 
fron Casements and Frames, Architectural 
ll and other Metal Work, &., &c, ir 


| GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
tre ! LOW PRICES. SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


if 


Patterns. 


: q Casements, Doors, Gates, dc., with Handles and Keys for 
oa one or both sides. | 


PANIC EXIT BOLTS, 


S| APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Self-Locking 


THE “xXIT” THE “EXODUS,” ®2icccr 


ROBT, ADAMS’ PATENT. | ARTHURW. ADAMS PATENT. Thief Proof, 


Neat, Simple, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. [ 


Bolt, 


and Strong. * 
Telegrams, ** Rober& — 
Adams, London.” 


No. 190. Solid 
Section Tongue 


Triple Action, 


ne 
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BRENTWOOD. 


For New Buildings in Extension of D Block at the Essex 
Lunatic Asylum, Brentwood. Mr. HENRY STOCK, County 
Surveyor, 9 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


W., Holt & Son, Croydon F 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby 2 : s 
]. Potter, Horsham. ; é : 
Gregar & Son, Stratford . 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment 
Higgs & Hill, London . wo 
E. West, Chelmsford Be 
J. Brown, Grays. 

J. Shillitoe, Bury St. Edmunds 
H. J. Carter, Grays. : 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 
Everett & Son, Colchester 
W. Wallis, Balham... 
T. Bruty, Hornchurch 
Smith & Son, Witham 

A, J. Bateman, Ramsey . 
S. Parmenter, Braintree . 
P. Peters & Son, Horsham . 
A. Brown, Braintree : 


° 
. 
. 
. 
° 
. 
2 
° 
° 
° 
) 
s 
° 


F, THopay & Co., Limited, Cambridge (ac- 


cepted ) ‘ eee. . : : 


COLCHESTER. 
For Doing-up Churchyard Wall, Faced wi 


also Gates and Columns, and New Cast-iron Fence, with 
Coping, at St. Nicholas Pick Sipe Colchester. 


Damant, Pelhams Lane . 6 
Farren, Osborne Street 5 2 


CORK. 


For Shop and Dwelling-house, 34 and 35 
Cork, for Mr. Henry O’Shea. 


D. DUGGAN (accepted } 


Foe Two Semi-detached Villas, Western Road, Cork. Mr. 
JAMES F, MCMULLEN, M.S.A., Architect, 30 South Mall, 


Cork, 


J. DELANEY & Co. (accepted). 


Mr. JAMES F. MCMULLEN, 
M.S.A, Architect, 30 South Mall, Cork. 


Ee Patrick). C 
T. Hickman é 


17,500 oO 
ZL one ~ ea Stanger 
. 16,8 impson . ‘ 
Rite cae ay 94. SF. Halliday \ 
. 15,700 0 0o|  W. DEAN, Uppingh 
- 15,544 9 0 
: stivet, i f For Alterations and 
e o <- 
; ee fe ES side, Bradford. 
4 ’ 
SHES ROR A O,!-0 
m ERRORS OG 
~ 15,065 0 0 
; eos igs ys R. Townend, 
£45037 ..0) | O 
. 14,549 0 0 
» 14,2571, 0) 0 

14,I5I 0 Oo 

13,687 = 0 For Extension of M 
. > fe) 


COTTINGHAM. 


For Erection of School Buildings, Cottingham. Mr, J. C. 
TRAYLEN, Architect, 16 Broad Street, Stamford. 


; : , pee 

: : 350 
337, 
336 
320 


268 


OOR9000 


fo) 
oO 
© 
3 
: : fe) 
am (accepted frivite . ° 


DENHOLME. 
Additions to Congregational Chape}, 


Denholme Mr, SAMUEL ROBINSON, Architect, 15 aes 


Accepted Tenders. 


F. Robinson, Thornton, mason. 
Foster & Fortune, Ingrow, joiner. 
C. Moore, Denholme, plumber. 


Croft Street, Bradford, heating. 


A. Taylor, Eccleshili, plasterer. 
J. Smithies, Bradford, slater. 
A. Marshall, Shipley, painter. 


DEWSBURY. 


oor End Mill, Dewsbury Moor, Mr, 


ARTHUR A, STOTT, Architect, Heckmondwike. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Blackburn Bros., Heckmondwike, excavator, mason and 


th Portland Cement, J. Richardson & S 
E, Walker & Co., 
«£200. .0° 0 

185 0 o 


J. M. 
H. 


South Main Street, 


For Works, Harrow 


W. Jenner, Sutton 


Surveyor’s estimate 


Urban District Council. 
G. S. Falkner, Reigate 
Crook & Batten, Southampton 
Free & Sons, Maidenhead . 


G. A. FRANKS, Guildford (accepted) 


bricklayer. 
ons, Dewsbury, carpenter and joiner. 


Newsome & Askham, Dewsbury, ironfounder. 


Heckmonéwike, plumber and glazier. 


J. Lockwood, Batley, plasterer. 


Thornton, Batley, slater. 
Exly, Batley, painter. 


DORKING. 
Road, West Dorking, for the Dorking 
Mr. J. S. MATHEWS, Surveyor. 
£779 

723 
715 
601 


515 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon eae London, #.C., 
have REMOVED 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS’ OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Sertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 
SPEAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &€., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
_ Specimensonanplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO. 59 & 60 Can 


ay, LONDON, W. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, ” Reduc 


ed, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘ “OLDACRES, Lonnon." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 


-Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 


Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. Cc. 


'|| MANUSCRIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W.| 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Regge Papers (up t 
73 inches wide) 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Pavers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


o 


ote 


BEECHINGS LTD. 


GEO. d. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC #- 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 
LITHOCGRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 
DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2883 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTE R. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, “‘ Cartoons, London.’ 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED | ; 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or! 3 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staf: | © 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.d. 
ca 


SPOTTISWOODE & GO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 
Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


174 in the Strand. 
HIGH-CLASS 
PROFESSIONAL 
STATIONERY cs 


AT THE 
LOWBST PRICES. 


Re egiug Time: ENVE OPE 
«Patent 10828. 


ae cere 


EE 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 
return of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. 

PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L, ALLDAY, 


> SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


date J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys rected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 


Telegrams, * ‘FURSH, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CLARK, 


25, 46and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 
Manufacturer of every description of 


LRE W OrFt Ez. 


for Lifts, i Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &e 
Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super- 
Price Lists and I}ustrations post free on application. — 
FsvaRLISHED 1855 
Telegraphic Address, ' ‘Pheasantry. London.’ 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITHOTS’ Peikexs. 
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eee eee 


EDGWORTH. 


For New Sewering from Vale Street, Turton Bottoms, 


Edgworth, for the Bolton Rural District Council. 
J. ORRELL, Darwen, (accepted) . 


—— 


FOREST ROW. 


For Building Fire-engine Station, Forest Row, for the Forest ye ee RS gaa! : 2 ; " sie He : 
Row Parish Council. Mr. H. E. MATHEWS, Architect, C.'A> Walker, Sheffield.) 0) °° 7 20 ae eae 
High Street, East Grinstead G. Malpass, Sheffield . . . . 2,794 4 8 

E, Steer, East Grinstead eure Ue . -£175 0 © Schofield, Sons & Co., Leeds . 4 , LL 77h xe ee 
J. Morris, Ashurst Wood, East Grinstead . 165 0 oO J E. Nadin, Sheffield’. ' i , ; 2.747 Ir 3 
P. J. WATERS, Forest Row (accepted ) 150 0 O G. HALL, Sheffield (accepted). . : : 2,716 = ors 


GALSTON. 
For Construction of Sewers, for the Commissioners. 


- £389 2 0 


GRENOSIDE. 


For Construction of Pipe Main Sewers, with Manholes, Lamp- 
holes and Other Works, Grenoside, for the Wortley Rural 


District Council. Mr. G. E. BEAUMONT, Engineer, 
Grenoside. 


HASLEMERE. 


: For Erection of House, Cottages and Stables at Haslemere 
J. STEEL (accepted) . : . £513: 45. 3 Surrey, for Mr. Arthur L, Leon. Messrs. READ & MAC. 
; GOOLE. DONALD, Architects, 4A Cork Street, W. Messrs. STONER 
For Business Premises, Boothferry Road, Goole, for Mr. & Sons, Surveyors, 8 Blomfield Street, E.C. 
Thomas aoe Mr. W. Warson,. Architect, eee eae Bo Pee Serb er A 
Wakefield. . ’ » LIM . : - 5495 0 Oo 
ay Waterdane ‘aladel “a APianteig ches Mocepealy atk it eh Ac OO Sr ancy Sac) Annee Roberts °° 00, Wat erste p= mia he P 
.ocales . . : . . : . . ; 3 ; . 4 i 
H. Kelsey & Sons . Peel igs te fee % 5 Crossley & Son, 6 ww, 5,244 o 0 
W. Featherstown % A ; f 1,508 7 6 Smith & Son ry a e e e e e 5,233 (e) Q 
JACKSON BROS, (accepted ) ° . 1,400 O O HENDON. 
, GREAT HORTON. For Boundary Wall, &c , at New Lodge, Hendon. Mr. GEORGE 
For Building Fourteen Houses at Great Horton. Mr. ApM, HORNBLOWER, Architect, 20 Fitzroy Street, W. 
SHARP, Architect, Albany Buildings, Market Street, 


Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 
A. Emsley, Rudd Place, mason. 
Crabtree & Thornton, Havelock Street, joiner. 
T. Milnes, High Street, plumber and glazier. 
S. Sunderland, High Street, plasterer and concreter. 
J. Smithies, High Street, slater. 
W. Sharp, Bradford. 


GUNTON. 


For Erection of a Villa Residence, Gunton, near Lowestoft, 
Messrs, BOTTLE & OLLEY, 


for Mr. Lancelot F. Orde. 

Architects, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 
Accepted Tenders. 

J. Batchelor, Stalham 3 

G. Harrod, Great Yarmouth, pl 


» £1,541 


umber 


ro) 
1710's D tO 


WILLIAM TOUT (accepted), 


KENNINGTON. 
For External Painting, Repairs, &c., to Nos. 5 to 20 Aulton 


Place. Mr. J. F. BULL, Surveyor, 30 Bedford Row, W.C. 
WiRE & FORREST, Bethnal Green (accepted) .£502 0 Oo 


KING CROSS. 

Building Two Semi-detached Houses, King Cross. 
Messrs. CHAS. F. L. HORSFALL & SON, Architects, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

Accepted Tenders. ai 
N. Culpan & Son, King Cross, mason, &c. 
Naylor & Sunderland, Halifax, joiner, &c. 
Lumb, Sowerby Bridge, plumber 
J. Firth, Halifax, plasterer and slater. 
E, Pullan, Halifax, painter. 


For 


TLAND CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent, residu3. 
\ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
m) Cardiff and Hereford Water 
Works. 
; Specially adapted for Son. 
@ creteFloors & Street Paving. 


7 “ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
Ibs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band-carrying and cheapest 
- ement in e@ markst, 
Epecially adapted for laying encanstic tiles, making joints in 
Sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 


" §PH TA 


<Orror 


PETROLEUM (-c:.-) ENGINE 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


THE LIMME 


NGYES’ _ASPHALTE PAVING 


“COMPANY; 


Telephone, 


Telegrams, 4 
‘“LIMMER, LONDON,’ 


Rpew one” 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


| Every information to be ebtained at the Oompany’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC BLUZ 
Lras Limz, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Oements, 
_Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&s. Batlway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


mN 
|| BEST GREEN 


“ROOFING SLATES. 


aes 2 

MENCIN 

Gay 
CATIA 


ALABASTER 


curus me BLOCKS. 


‘6tone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST GEORCE AND PETO. 


Pees of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 


(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free : on yoller. Ninepence. 


EWLEY & SONS,L* 
WgERERS bs | R R L eae vite 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. TANGY 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
B. WARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


starting. 


THE 


SIZES NOW READY, : 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. = (he 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 
THE ABSENCE OF FANS, Pumps, &c., for| 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 


RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 


. THE Surrapitity for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


| From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
‘ Buttermere Lake), 
\ Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
| Highest Award: Gold Medal 
| International Exhibition, 
gee — London, 1862. 
Bh “ Model Dwelling," New: 
7yibea WH castle Exhibition, 1887, 
wens] LIGHT SEA GREEN. a 
SA 4 
eo DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 

FoR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETAEY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
LIMITED, 

KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 
pan arrieae es ce ste ies Sarees re 8 

EMORIAL BRASSES, Mural Tablets in 
Stone, Marble, or Wood, Inscription 
Plates for Lecterns, Reading Desks, &c., neatly 
and artistically executed. OLD MILITARY 
/FLAGS Netted and arranged for preservation. 
ce THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 
| Ecclesiastical Art Workers, ' 
ES LI Ni ITED, “ Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
ane 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
| ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded on application to 


PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND. LONDON. 


=I 
R 2 


‘yo 
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KIRKSTALL. 
For Erection of Semi-detached Cottages on the Victoria Park 
Estate, Kirkstall. Mr. A. E. Drxon, Architect, 8A Park 


Lane, Leeds. ; 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Pickard, Leeds, mason and bricklayer . -£254 0 0 
Ellison Bros., Armley, carpenter and joiner ae Gaye Rpts) 
A. B, Cromack, Armley, plumber . 442 10 0 
T. Blackburn, Leeds, plasterer . 4 , SOE elite) 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater . ; 20070 oO 
J. Whittaker, Leeds, painter : : . . 8 00 
LANCASTER. 
for Two Greenhouses at Lancaster County Asylum. Mr 
E. Howarp, Dawson, Architect, Lancaster. 
Horticultural, 
Halliday & Co., Middleton . : “ : £355 oe) 
J. Gibson, Lancaster . , : ‘ é 285 I0 oO 
J. Webster, Wavertree é : ; ep eOTLONcO 
Lowe & Son, Manchester : : nes5e.0 010 
}. PITKETHLEY, Garston (accepted jae : wy ZGAe O57 0 
Builder, : 
W. Harrison, Lancaster ; “ 2 han O7= 010 O 
R, THOMPSON, Lancaster (accepted Mined : Son 33285: 6 
LARTINGTON. 


For Construction of Filter Beds, for the Stockton and Middles- 
borough Water Board. 


J. H. Ridley, Middlesborough : ; ol sy 10). 2 
A. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds . , : - 76,901 13 II 
Whitaker Bros, Horsforth . é A 69,917 II II 
Henderson & Duncan, Edinburgh . 65,698 o 2 
A. Kellett, Ealing . ; BrcO2n Ty 5 
J. Scott, ‘Cotherstone (accepted iss SICA E.) 2009 
J. Schofield, Sons & Co, Leeds. : 56,240 5 10 
Parker & Sharp, York: ; : 63840. 12. '1 


LEEDS. 

For Joiner, Bricklayer and Plasterer’s Work required in 
Internal Alterations to the Sussex Tavern, Leeds. Messrs. 
SWALE & MITCHELL, Architects, .98 Albion Street, Leeds. 

LP on Tenders. 
‘W. Thompson & Sons, Skinner Lane, bricklayer and mason. 
Wilson & Milnes, Woodhouse Street, joiner. 
J. D. Dakin, Woodhouse Street, plasterer. 
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LEEDS—continued. 


For New Operating Department, Leeds General Infirmary. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. THORP, F.R.I.B.A, Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Isaac Gould, mason, brick and joiner. ULB COZ T4 0 
T. Bagshaw & Sons, ironfounder_ . ‘ 404 2 0 
T. G. Bedford, plumber and glazier . ‘ 247 0 O 
T. P. Mountain & Son, plasterer. 3 239 0 Oo 
Watson & Worsnop, slater : : . 40 0 0 
George Hall, painter : F : 14 10 o 


Heating and Ventilating. 
William Key, Glasgow . 
Electric lighting, fittings and opaline 
included in the above-mentioned amounts. 


a 1a. OO 
wall linings not 


For Works in Extension of Electric-light Station in Aire Street, 
Leeds. Messrs. MILNES & FRANCE, Architects, 28 Swan 
Arcade, Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 
, Leeds, mason, joiner, ironfounder and concreter. 
J. Fawcett, Leeds, plumber. 
T. Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
P. Holdsworth, Bradford, plasterer. 
J. W. Walton, Bradford, painter. 


C. Myers 


LONDON, 

For Erection of New Premises in Bermondsey New Road and 
Old Kent Road, for Mr. E. R. Goodrich. Messrs. Wicca, 
OLIVER & HUDSON, Architects, 7 Bedford Row, W.C, 
and 80 Leman Street, E. Quantities by Messrs. Goop- 
MAN & SIMPSON. 


A, Eaton & Co, : c LA 145-020 
J. Outhwaite & Son . : 4,102 0 Oo 
J. Sparks & Son 4,095 0 O 
W. Gladding 3,993 Oo O 
J. Bentley 3,887 0 oO 
W. Titmas & Son : é : - | 3070" Ono 
Battley, Son & Holness . ; : : 2 OSU LE Or-0 
Atherton & Dolman. : - : ; 3,696 0 Oo 
Thos. Bruty . : ; 5 : A 1 43,07 OL OmnO 
W. Gregar & Son . : ; . 3,064 0 oO 
| M. Patrick & SON (accepted ) JA .35507 10-76 


HAM HILL STONE. 


WORKED STONE 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTOUW® AND DURABILITY. 


delivered and HPIX MD COMP LATE 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


In any Loeality, vide 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE fo Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


TO BUILDERS AND BUILDERS’ 


MERCHANTS. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


THE GRIP ”’ 


BY HEB 
MASHSTY'S 


BOYAL 
LETTERS PATHRT. 


A GENTS wanted in all the principal towns 
of England, Scotland and Wales, for the Sale of 
BARHAM’S PATENT a 
SMOKE-PREVENTING CHIMNEY POT.|,, tho, cxtracrdinary 
{ gL EAE RET Pin enables it to be 
Applications to be made to the Manufacturers as follows :— \used effectively on the 


For the six Western Counties of England :— without making any 
A t 
Messrs. BARHAM BROS., Bridgwater. This perfect 
For the rest of England and Wales :— 


fae is perfectly flat in 
Mr. d. C. EDWARDS, Ruabon, 


Ss work, and requires 
For the whole of Scotland :— 
withdraw it 


Messrs. ROBERT BROWN & SON, tmapty reverse the 


Ferguslie Works, Paisley. ~\ace top ot aeetine 


no penknife or other 
lever to withdraw it. 
To insert it place 
your thumb, on the 
top and revolve Pin 


\ 7 OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


Svecialty—OAK AND DARK | AND DARK OAK. | 


WOOD BLOCK 


DRAWING PAN. 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


\use top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. 
The most perfect Pin yet produced. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered | T° be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 
? Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER. 
tae STREET WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. |The A 


THE 


Established A D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


AUSTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX 8A8H AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the trade to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac- 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
| Proprietors continue to give theiz personal attention to the 
ce eereneee of these goods. 

ney also invite the particular attention of the trade to 
thes IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND: LINES, which are very 
superior to anything yet offered 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongers 
b peer Factors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
bears ir 
Be please note that all our goods, as advertised above. 
are ee either inside or outside with our Trade Mark— 
nehor 


PARQUETKY AND MOSAIC, AND MOSAIC, 


FLOORING 60, 


GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM.—EVERY BLOCK FIRMLY SECURED TO FOUNDATION BY METAL KEYS. 


‘very Description or System of Wood-Block, ae Secret-Joint, or other special Floorings. 


OAK FITTINGS FOR CUYUURCHES, PRANK 


&c. SEASONED OAK SCANTLING, &c. 


11 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. LONDON, E. C.; and at 46a Market Street, Manchester. 


Telegrame, * EDAPHOS, LON DON,” and “EDAPHOS, MANCHESTER.” 


Fslephons 15,074: 
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LONDON— continued. NEW LEAKE, 
For Alterations and Fittings at the Cart and Horses Public- | For Refitting Tveriae of Wesleyan Chapel, New Leake. Mr. 
house, Maryland Point, Stratford, E., for Mr. F. Symes. GEORGE LEE, Architect, aa Bridge, Boston. 
Mr, FRED A, ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, EC. Turner, <Nainiiect f : : . £159 16 0 
gee ritdetite Beli sm pe Lettice, Bolingbroke . . 145 15 oO 
+ Bente aE { ' : £18 °9 32) ls ve £2, ae Simpson & Hubbert, Boston and New Leake «4. Tg -O 
WwW Mead: - ° $ , oer ee 905 a Hunter & Sons, Spilsby . : “et 330) 4.60 
es SRE Nk , ? Pease oo3 24140 Sherwin, Boston 5 ‘ ‘ T27LIGe & 
W. Shurmur . ; - : . 1,870 890 2,760 2 ; 8 
W. Watson 1843 884 2.727 Jessop, Boston . ' 3 4 , 2 18 YO60 
RAH Cocks , : : sae 8 Thompson & Sons, Louth ; : 5 3 oe: hy eon * ae | 
3° a y ; oe 34 25399 Greenfield, Boston . : ; ; A oT ERO 
A. E, SYMES (accepted) : . 1,588 703 2,291 Vinterss Friskney : i 108 980 
RICHARDSON, Leake (accepted) . 2 , (69h 63-0 
LONDONDERRY. Elms, Wainfleet . ; : : . . 6 D286 FG 
For Retaining Wall and other Works in Rear of Houses in 
Bishop Street and Foyle Road. Mr. JOHN FERGUSON, ‘ DYR. 
Architect, 20 London Street, Londonderry. RADY. 
D. Gillespie. : : , : : : _£125 o o| For Erection of Two Villas (Semi-detached) at Radyr, near 
R. Colhoun . a aes oa oN of 24 £0 NO Cardiff, for Mr. E. Jenkins. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, - 
S. MCLAUGHLIN (accepted) : ; 4 pt 10 130 ogO Architects, Pontypridd and phos’ 
CAREY, Cardiff ES 4 ; - 41,327, One 


MONTGOMERY SHIRE. 


For Factory No. 3, for Messrs. Pryce Jones, Limited, New- RAVENSTHORPE. 
town, Montgomeryshire. Mr. GEORGE HORNBLOWER, | For Erection of Seven Dwelling-Houses at Ravensthorpe. 


Architect, 20 Fitzroy Street, W. , Messrs, JOHN KIRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield 
J. Gray, Chelsea, heating . : «£370,270 and Dewsbury. 
A. Walker, Leeds, steps and landings : 2 bO Aono Accepted Tenders. 
E. Davies & Son, Newtown, eye and retaining- J. Overend, Ravensthorpe, mason. 

wall . : “ : o 196.1 3 R. Dixon, Thornhill, Lees, joiner. 
R. Middleton, Leeds, hoist . : ; . 132 0 oO] W. Summersgill Exors, Ravensthorpe, plumber and painter. 
R. Middleton; Leeds, shafting, Oc hah d , « YSchedule J. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 
Singer & Co., Manchester, machines . ; - Schedule J. Cookson, Heckmondwike, plasterer. 
G. Hawkings, London, stone-carving . : eho tT ONO 
L, G. Tate, London, telephones and bells . Se oO! Oo 

Electric Lighting. RYE. 

Dorman, Long & Co., Mi ddlesborough, steel For Additional Classroom at the Girls’ School, Lion Street, 

stanchions and girders . ‘ 677,52 Simo Rye, for the Rye School Board. Mr. CHARLES SMITH, 
Crossley Bros., Manchester, gas engines, &e. 457 0 O Architect, Cinque Ports Street, Feb 
j..A. Edmondson, Leeds, wiring, &c. . : #325 FOgO H. Knock, Ashford : F - 4349 0 oO 
Merryweather & Sons, London, hydrants, &c. . 138 0 O G. Hugeett, Rye. : ; ; 16395 2 EO 
Turner Bros., Newtown, iron doors . A «| 100 2 0 H. Martin, Boughton Aluph . 5 ‘ fp3ZB-155 PEO 
Blackman Ventilating Co, fan’. - inh QOenORNO A. E. Nunn, Tenterden d A ;eBis OO 
Tomlinson & Sons, Leeds, patent sashes ¢ . Schedule Ellis Bros., New Romney . ; es ho 0 
Davies & Son, flagstaff 4 : 4 ; Wrteree wet oye) LS. CLARK, Lenham (accepted . e : . 266 Io 0 


ALS Manufacturers of Wrought Metal THE INVICT A 


= a aN oinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- | 
Ge ) Domestic and Public PATENT BRICK 
$BE at >) uthimatos given archvoow’ ova acess. | MANUFACTURING €O,, 


Work can be inspected during execution. 
enqueue seepage geese _ LIMITED. 


Baowceaie :—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.3 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL, 


WORKS :—Fagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. Superior Semi- dry Press Bricks, 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY 60.,)  veuversse ws toxpox ay | 
BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. ; 
London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. GANAL AND RIVER. 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 


class of Mansion and Public Building. WORKS | “4 

pines aor HARD OR SOFT WOODS. ee ¢ 
ure ank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. School Seats and a 
Desks: Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &e. WEST END BRIDGE, e 
MOULDINGS, ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. HAYES, MIDDLESEX, ~ 
STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 2 


BUF Jeinery and Fittings have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the most important buildings in this Country and Abroad. 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 
LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE cS ONDON ORE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application . 

to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 Strand, ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


London, W.C. — 7 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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SHILLINGFORD HILL. WIMBLEDON. 

For Greenhouses, Drainage and Water Supply, Shillingford, For Improvements, for the Urban District Council. Mr.C.H. 
Berkshire. Mr. GEORGE HORNBLOWER, Architect, 20 CooPER, Surveyor. 

Fitzroy Street, W. sh aa ee Mews. 

BRASHER & SONS, Wallingford kaccepr4 ye Hudson, Streatham .. ravings A407. Ole 
Greenhouses ' ‘ TA2255.0'%.0 Adams, Wood Green . : . . 4 fe AGO 4 Cue 
Drainage and Water Supply AS es phe LZ, On. 0 Adamson, Kingston-on-Thames . . . - 4309 0 0 

E. Iles, Wimbledon . Tad2n OO 
THORNTON-LE-MOOBS. J. MowLem & Co., Westminster (accepted) 2h en OF O 

For New Sunday School, Thornton-le-Moors, Chester. Mr. Surveyor's estimate. : : SR eR 
SAMUEL DAVIES, M S. A., Architect, Runcorn and Frod- Prince's Road. 
sham. Hudson 3 : : ; ; ; . Rieko OO 

‘T. Warrington, Ellesmere Port. .  . £510 rome) Adams . oe Pie yh ae a de my Def ty Dic 2 
Farrell & Son, Runcom . . «. . 480 0 o| ‘Adamson . te inh dpe ewe n Neew ein IDS vO. 0 
T. Davies, Frodsham . é ; ; ‘ f 2465 Or O J. Mowlem & Co, . . . . : a SOHC O: 4 O 
A. Hulse, Chester : f us Wea ay “O E. ILES (accepted ) A ‘ ; s A COO 5 OO 
J. LITTLER, Frodsham (accepted ) ‘ 5 ragorvol! e Surveyor’s estimate. . . : : . 885 0 0 
-Kirkham & Co., Runcorn . ‘ ‘ ' ee Orn uO WINSFORD. 
For Taking-down and Re-erecting Portion of Retaining Wall 
0 Taal ri on South Side of Wharton Road, for the Winsford Urban 

For Building Recsience in Peterson Road, Wakefield. Mr. District Council Mc. - Wok SHORROCK, Surveyor. 

WILLIAM WATSON, Architect. Beckett & Co., Hartford . ‘ Sg i'd fda iy GO 
Accepted Tenders. A. & H. Hulse, Winsford 386 12 If 
’ a re] 
Bagnall Bros., excavating, brick and stonework; £349 9 O SAYCE & RANDLE, Widnes (accepted ) : , 306 6 4 
N. Ibbotson, carpenter and j Goiner yn : we eAOn tne 5 F. Wilson Dwenhau 276 4 6 
3 e 2 8 
S. Atkinson, plumbing, glazing and ironwork . 8913 3 

J. C. Tattersall, plasterer . ‘ ; : ae 49° 13410 WOOLWICH. 
R. Mitchell, slater : : : ; . 39 0 0O| For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 111 and 113 Powis Street, 
Broadbent & Son, painter . : 2 F : : Ga tar -G Woolwich, for the Woolwich "Equitable Building Society. 
Messrs. J. Ore COOK ern 7H. CHURCH, Architects. 

WALSALL. Quantities supplied. 

For Relaying Flats Over the Corridors at the Hospital with F.& H.F. Higgs . : , - 3 £3,920 (Grae 
Lead in place of the present Zinc, for the Committee of the Lascelles . : ‘ : 5 : : uh 13,050. ro 
Walsall and District Hospital. Messrs. BAILEY & J.O. Richardson : : : 5 Mu WAT? eo? 
McConnal, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. J. Smith & Co.. : 5 ; : ) . 631759 ONG 

W. Turner . : : R % j ‘ iene ome) Munday & Co. . - ; A ‘ : Ps 74g Care 
‘W. Wistance 4 : : : : A 20Gr 75. 10 irk & Randall : ; 5 < F «= 3,726 "ORro 
J. Bunting . . : : P Wr 2tO "07 Oo Holloway . : ‘ : : ¢ 3,043.7 Ome 
'W. Cowen, Birmingham - ; “ oe 200) FAC |O Battley, Sons & Holness . ; { ; se 35731 010 
W. H. Bodin, Wednesbury . 5 ; PLOTS. OF, Palaaguy: e. : ; : ; 2 a yGO0hy ero 
J. Hayward . : : : % ergs. OF Oo Co-operative Builders : : : ; . 3,548,060 
H. Harvey, Burton-on- ‘Trent * , ; TOF 13°. 6 Proctor A E a . KE , #2334958 Oso 
Tabor & Hinchcliffe, Cambridge : 2 pelo Oon® Barden —"*, ; ; - : “ . . 35445 O' 0 
W. H. WILLIAMS (accepted ) 3 : : » 168 0 0 Hodgington . ‘ ‘ . 4 : | 3,350 @ a 


LONDON DEPOTS— 


“ QOLITE, LOXDON.” Head Offices: FES AA"HTET. awk westoourne Park. W. 


“* OOLITE, BATH.” L. & S.W.R., Nine Evms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONH OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Lid., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


| | 
QUARRIES. rah yate - QUARRIES. — 
qs oghtt 
MONK’S PARK. anoe® - gee" = BOX _ GROUND. | 
CORSHAM DOWN. |. oe Na & Sogn | COMBE DOWN. | 
-CORNGRIT. gt OOON wr a _ STOKE GROUND. | 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. ee yo obtained only of © WESTWOOD GROUND. Registered 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firme, Ld. ITRADE MARK 


THE AQUARIUS WASH-DOWN CLOSET. 


a_i ~1  SiIMPLEST—STRONCEST— é : R paps 
——— | SAFEST, SOIL PIPE Deep Water Seal. Joint below Water Line, made 


CONNECTION. 


by simply pouring in Cement. 
Outlet can be fixed at any angle. Large Waters 
Surface. Bends or Junction supplied up to 
‘ 39 inches long. 


The Saving effected in Fixing makes it 


THE CHEAPEST CLOSET ON THE MARKET. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ENCLOSING BUSINESS CARD, TO 


H. DAKIN & CO., sanitary Engineers, PUTNEY, SW. 
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CORK MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


THE hearing of the action brought by the Cork Corporation 
against Alderman E. Fitzgerald, the contractor for the Municipal 
Buildings, and Mr. M. J. M‘Mullen, city engineer, came 
before Mr. Justice O’Brien and a special jury in Cork, 
and the trial continued during a week The plaintiffs’ 
claim was for 8,coo/. against the defendant, Edward Fitz- 
gerald, for a breach of contract in writing made between 
the defendant and plaintiffs, and for 8,coc/. damages against 
the defendant, Mr. M. J. M‘Mullen, for loss and damage sustained 
by the plaintiffs through the negligence and unskilfulness of the 
defendant as the engineer and architect of the plaintiffs in and 
about the superintendence of the execution of works provided 
for in a contract dated June 30, 1890, and of the due perform- 
ance of the said contract by the defendant, Edward Fitzgerald. 
Counsel for the Corporation explained the cause of com- 
laint, 
. Technical evidence was, given in support of plaintiffs’ case 
which will be published next week. 

Mr. Wright, QC, on behalf of Alderman Fitzgerald, then 
asked for a direction on the special reply put in by the 
plaintiffs, in which fraud was alleged against the contractor. 
He submitted there was no evidence whatsoever of fraud ; 
neither, he argued, was there any evidence of collusion between 
himself and the city engineer. On a third point he would also 
ask for a direction on the ground that the reply to which he 
had referred was a departure from the original course of action. 

Judge O’Brien said he would consider the matter. 

Mr. Wright then opened the case for Alderman Fitzgerald, 
and asked the jury to bear with him while he took them over 
facts which had been misrepresented to them, but not wilfully, 
during the opening of the case. My. Bourke had never stated 
that two years after the contract had been entered into, and a 
year after the works had been taken over, there had been a 
deed of submission and award agreed to between the Corpora- 
tion and Alderman Fitzgerald, and while the plaintiffs asked 
the jury to find a verdict for them on the ground of fraud, yet 
Mr. Bourke had sat down after his opening address without 
ever having mentioned the word fraud. Neither was it stated 
how it was that his client came to leave the Corporation. 
Alderman Fitzgerald had ceased legally to be a member of the 
Council, but still continued to attend the Corporation until 
threatened by Mr. John Walter Bourke, solicitor, if he persisted in 
voting on the question of the Fermoy Direct Railway Bill, 


MARION’S 


PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE: 
Blue Ground, White Lines. 
MELACRAPHIC: 
White Ground, Black Lines. 
GALLATE DE FER: 

White Ground, Black Lines. 
SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. 


THE 


VOIGTLANDER’S 


New Lens, 


PELE PHOLOs, 


This is a Lens specially adapted) PAPERS. 
for Architects’ or Engineers’ use 
when a certain portion of Archi- 
tecture or Machinery is wanted, 
and good detail 
times more magnification than an 
ordinary Lens will give. 


which was before the Council at the time. Coming to deal with. 
the erection of the buildings, he said that the whole: of the: 
matter was ‘that the Corporation wanted splendid buildings, but 
were they prepared to pay a splendid price? Plans were made 
out by the city engineer and tenders invited, but the lowest of 
those was some thousands of pounds over the engineer’s esti- 
mate. Mr. M‘Mullen was then called upon to cut down the 
expenses. Accordingly he proceeded to do so, and in this con- 
nection he should draw their attention to the fact that Messrs. 
Hill & Walker regretted on behalf of the Corporation that 
there were supplemental specifications prepared. The original 
designs had to be cut down by 20 per cent. 

Evidence for the builder was next given. . 

Mr. Ronan, Q.C.,for Mr. M‘Mullen, said that unless there was 
averdict against Alderman Fitzgerald there could not bea verdict 
against his client. Against the honesty and fair play cf Mr. 
M‘Mullen there was not a suggestion, and the motive for impeach- 
ing the specification was to throw dirt on Mr. M‘Mullen. Mr. 
Walker’s criticism of the specification with regard to the 
foundations and the absence of sand from the cement was all 
exploded by Mr. Dunscombe and Sir Thomas Deane.. Con- 
trasting his evidence, contrasting his manner, and contrasting 
his tone with the other witnesses, he (counsel) unhesitatingly 
asked the jury to accept the evidence of Mr. Dunscombe, Mr. 
Hill and Siz Thomas Deane, that so far as the specification 
was concerned it was right, good, honest and sufficient, and 
that there was no foundation for the criticism of a rival 
engineer. The case against his client and the case against 
Fitzgerald on the records of the court, on the pleadings in the 
action, on the statement of counsel and on the conduct of the 
proceedings differ in one vital matter. There was no charge 
against his client of fraud, want of fidelity or unfaithfulness.. 
The only charge they attempted to make against him was the 
charge of omission, to which he would draw the attention of 
the jury later on. As to Fitzgerald’s case, he asked the jury to 
believe that there was as clear an indictment against him for 
obtaining money by false pretence as was ever framed, the 
substance of it being that Fitzgerald swindled M‘Mullen, A 
strong case had been made against Fitzgerald by his learned 
friends that he got the contract corruptly and by a disgraceful 
job. As they were aware, there were always two parties to a 
contract. In this case the parties were the persons who did 
the job corruptly and the person who received it by corruption. 
The Corporation were getting a cheap job, they were getting a 
corrupt job—the contract was the result of a corrupt job—and 
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for that job, cheap and nasty, they had to thank only them- 
selves. He asked them to bear that in mind. As to the 
charges of negligence against his client, counsel stated that he 
was sick all the early part of July when the works were in 
course of construction, and could not possibly be in attendance 
at the works He was in bed, being attended by Dr. Horace 
Townsend, suffering from asthma and an affection of the lungs, 
the result of overwork, and was so attended by Dr. Townsend, 
who visited him twice a day from July 3 to July 8, and once 
a day from that to the 19th. This was the man who was 
charged with negligence. The fact of his client being ill 
and confined to his bed, while the concrete was being put in, 
was an important matter in the case, as it was sworn that he 
attended the buildings at a time when he was laid up. He 
asked them to bear in mind that the clerk of works, who was 
examined at the inquiry, wasnotin court That man, appointed 
on the recommendation of Alderman Crean, was kept away. 
This was a most significant fact. This man, on whose shoulders 
the negligence should rest, as he was in charge of the works 
when the concrete was being laid, was kept away. This 
jobbing corporation, with its jobbing contract, won’t produce 
the man whose duty it was to inform the engineer of what was 
going on; and who neglected to do so. That would clearly 
show the jury how matters stood, and he asked them to 
seriously keep that fact befure their eyes. Counsel reviewed 


the evidence at length, and held that no case had been made 
against his client. 


Counsel for the Corporation replied. 

Mr. Justice O’Brien, in charging the jury, said the Corpora- 
tion of Cork, for some reasons that they considered sufficient, 
now some years back, determined to concentrate in one 
establishment the various offices connected with the municipal 


body of Cork, and they accordingly determined to expend the 
sum of 7,500/. in making certain additions to the building 
formerly in the possession of the Cornmarket Trustees, which 
they had acquired. That sum of money had been paid, and 
the result was a ruin, as they now certainly knew—a 
hideous ruin—and even if the amended or unamended 
‘tender or proposal for 10,c00/, had been accepted and 
carried out, his lordship doubted very much whether it would 
‘have fulfilled the conditions of appropriateness to the dignity 
of a public municipal body and a due expression of the 
taste and sense of the community. Divested of what were 
-absolutely necessary ornaments by the reduction of this con- 
‘tract from 10,000/. to 8,002/., even if carried out and completed 
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according to specification and contract, his lordship did not 
see that it would add very much to the dignity of the municipal 
body, or the architectural pretensions of the city of Cork. At 
present it was a wreck, and they had to consider and see who 
was responsible for its condition. Having traced the incidents 
that led up to the idea of constructing the building and Alder- 
man Fitzgerald’s action in the Council therewith, his lordship 
pointed out the resolution was passed by the Corporation to 
advertise for tenders on March 5, 1890, and Mr. Fitzgerald 
sent in his resignation on the next day. He said upon his oath 
that he had no design in doing so to obtain the contract, and 
that that was not his motive. He stated the circumstances 
which occurred immediately before the time that determined 
him to adopt that course. On May 30 he sent in his tender, in 
which he proposed to erect these municipal buildings for a sum of 
10,0002. Detailed estimates were to be supplied, but the sum of 
money appropriated by the Corporation for the construction of 
the works not being sufficient, and Fitzgerald’s tender being the 
lowest, the Corporation gave instructions to the city engineer— 
instructions from the municipal buildings committee, on which 
committee Fitzgerald was not wanting in friends—to bring the 
amount to be expended on the buildings in some way in the 
neighbourhood of the actual funds agreed on by the Corpora- 


tion to be expended on the works, namely, 7,500/. Acting on 
the instructions of the Corporation, Mr. M‘Mullen stripped this 
‘contract by obliterating provisions for certain ornamental 
work, and reduced it tothe sum of 8,o00/., and an extraordinary 
proceeding which attracted his attention in reading the report 
of the proceedings at the inquiry was the fact that while 
alterations were made in Fitzgerald’s tender so as to reduce it 
and alter the buildings in material points, it was an extremely 
curious thing that no chance was given to the other tenderers of 
altering their tenders. 
irregular, but absolutely illegal, and if challenged in a court of 
law could not be maintained. 
sons who sent in tenders were entitled to the same opportunity 
and advantages to tender for the work in its altered condi- 
tions as Fitzgerald. 
before 
Fitzgerald’s tender. 


that, like the resignation upon the 6th, the choice of the com- 
mittee fell upon a man who had a great deal of influence in the 
Corporation, being a high sheriff and alderman in the Corpora- 


tion, a man who possessed many friends and perhaps many 
enemies. 


The whole proceeding was not only 
It was clear that the other per- 
Mr. M‘Mullen distinctly stated that 


was declared every person knew 
At all events, it was peculiarly accidental 


the tender 


A discussion arose as to whether he applied to the 
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city engineer or town clerk for permission to commence the 
work and bring materials upon the ground. Whether he got 
the permission or not made no material difference, as the fact 
remained that he commenced the work before the contract was 
signed, The learned judge referred at considerable length to 
the strong discrepancy between the evidence given on the part 
of Mr. Fitzgerald and on the part of Mr. M‘Mullen as to the 
time when Mr. Fitzgerald began to lay the concrete founda- 
tions. According to the evidence given by Mr. Hare, the 
draughtsman engaged in Mr. M‘Mullen’s office, Hare said to 
Fitzgerald, ‘“‘ Whatever portion of the work you intend to scamp 
don’t scamp the foundations, for everything will depend on 
them.” Whereupon, as Hare alleged, Fitzgerald said, “* Would 
I, Edward Fitzgerald, do anything wrong that would bring 
a blush of shame to the face of my children when I am 
dead and gone?” and on a subsequent occasion, putting 
his heel on a portion of the ground on which the foundations 
were to be erected, he said, ‘ You could build Shandon steeple 
upon it.” On July 23 the engineer wrote stating that formal 
possession was about to be taken of the buildings, but that the 
possession would be taken without prejudice to the right of the 
Corporation to insist on the full completion of the works and 
the remedy of certain defects. Mr. M‘Mullen said he made 
tests and reported how the walls were getting on, but where 
were all the tests now? One thing he should not forget to 
remind them, and that was that before the declaration of the 
contract Fitzgerald said his resignation was a flourish. But 
was it a flourish, for there he was again and his 8,oco/. gone? 
It was in somebody’s pocket, and Fitzgerald is found again in 
the Council, and actually proposes an inquiry. His lordship 
asked into what? They said a murderer dreads a ghost, but 
Fitzgerald did not dread a ghost. He looks into the 
building, which is falling into ruin, and boldly proposes an 
inquiry into its structure. After further discussion of the 
evidence, concluding, his lordship said:—This is a case 
undoubtedly of great importance, affecting the interests of both 
the defendants and affecting the interests of the Corporation, 
and through them the interests of the community of which you 
are members, affecting your pecuniary interests, and affecting 
your character, and affecting the character of the tribunal by 
which the matter is to be decided. Not only are the defendants 
concerned and the Corporation, but your own honour is con- 
cerned and your own independence. It may be some of you 
entertain sympathy for one or other of the defendants. You 
have no right to entertain such an idea. You have a higher 


duty, paramount above such ideas or feelings at all. Your 
duty to the public, your duty to your own conscience and 
honour should prevail, and you must rise, and I trust you will 
rise, above any considerations that would tend at all to par- 
tiality, or personal feeling, or political feeling, or any other 
feeling—you are bound to rise above these considerations, and 
obey the call the community makes upon you, that call which 
this tribunal which I have the honour to address in the city of 
Cork has so often responded to with credit, the call to do justice, 
and I call upon you to do justice accordingly. 

After an absence of an hour and forty minutes the jury 
returned into court, and handed his lordship the paper con- 
taining a list of questions he had submitted for their con- 
sideration, 

After some observations from the learned judge, the jury 
again withdrew. 

At a quarter-past four the jury again returned to court, and 
the foreman handed his lordship the issue paper, which con- 
tained questions that were read out in court. 

His lordship : Have you considered the last two questions 
put to you? 

The foreman: We have, my lord. We cannot agree. 

His lordship: Is there no matter which I can explain to ~ 
you that would assist you to understand what course to adopt 
concerning them? 

The foreman : I am greatly afraid there is not, my lord. 

His lordship: I am greatly afraid I must adopt some very 
severe course concerning you. If I appeal in vain to your 
sense of propriety and honour, I must try what remedy there 
is in constraint. There are two questions there upon which 
no jury desirous to do their duty could have any difficulty at 
arriving at a solution, and a solution I shall have or I shall try 
what virtue there is in stones. 

The jury again withdrew. 

His lordship, at a quarter to five o’clock, sent for the jury, 
and addressing them said: There were two of the remaining 
questions on which their foreman had informed him they might 
agree. 

Mr. Ronan (counsel for Mr. M‘Mullen): My lord, we ought 
to know the findings at this stage. 

His lordship: You must not say a word. I will not allow 
anyone to say a word when the jury come out to the judge. 

The jury having again retired, 

Mr. Ronan submitted it was the right of counsel for Mr. 

' M‘Mullen to know the finding. He understood that the jury 
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had found a verdict of 6d. against M‘Mullen. He would ask 
his lordship to take that finding. He had lodged a pound in 
court, and that was a clear finding for M‘Mullen. 

His lordship: I will submit that when they coine out. 

Mr. Ronan asked had not the jury found? 

His lordship: There has been no finding at all, with great 
respect to you. There have been answers to certain questions. 

Mr. Ronan said the invariable practice where the questions 
were answered was that the finding was mentioned. 

His lordship said he would tell immediately what the jury 
had found.- When they came out he would put the question to 
them, and give Mr. Ronan the benefit of it. The jury had told 
him that they made a mistake, and a misstatement on the 
paper showed that that was so. 

The jury came into court at twenty minutes past five, after 
exactly four hours’ deliberation, and 

His lordship remarked that the answer as to which they 
had just retired remained the same. 

The foreman : Quite so. 

His lordship : That settles the matter, although they said 
there was a mistake. Here is the result of a week’s deliberation. 

His lordship then read the findings, to the effect that the 
workmanship and material were not in conformity with the 
contract, and that it was not executed to the satisfaction of the 
engineer. Fitzgerald made misrepresentation as to the foot- 
ings, misleading the Corporation and Mr. M‘Mullen. If the 
engineer had properly performed his duty the defective 
footings would not have been laid. If the footings had been 
of original breadth and thickness they would have been 
sufficient. 

His lordship, continuing, said: And then, instead of what 
would be a nugatory thing, to ask them to assess damages 
jointly—they could not do that—they must assess them 
individually. They have found 6¢. damages against Mr. 
Fitzgerald, and they have ffound the 1/. lodged in court by 
Mr. M‘Mullen sufficient. That is a verdict for Mr M‘Mullen 
and for the Corporation against Mr. Fitzgerald. The jury add 
this observation:—“ The irregular manner in which the Corpora- 
tion acted in giving the contract to Mr. Fitzgerald has in our 
opinion disentitled them to substantial damages.” 

At this announcement there was considerable applause in 
court. 

Mr. Bourke (for the Corporation): I don’t ask you to mark 
judgment against Mr. Fitzgerald at present, my lord. We will 
take other steps. 


His lordship: Very well, Mr. Bourke, 
verdict. 

Mr. Ronan, on behalf.of Mr. M‘Mullen, asked for costs on 
the higher scale. 

His lordship, however, refused. 

Mr. Bushe: That will be discussed elsewhere. 


It is a ridiculous 


TRADE NOTES. 


IN consequence of the increase of business in the South Wales 
district, the Yost Typewriter Company, Limited, have found it 
necessary to establish a branch at 77 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
The office occupies a prominent central position, and will be 
adequately stocked with Yost typewriters and supplies. 

IN the ventilation of the new gymnasium, Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen, the “ Climax ” direct-acting turret ventilators 
are being used and supplied by Cousland & Mackay, ventilating 
engineers, Glasgow. 

THE new additions to the Burntwood Asylum, near Lich- 
field, are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues and 
patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

MR. FREDERICK BARKER has been awarded a gold medal 
for his patent locks, which he has been exhibiting at the Trades 
Exhibition at Wolverhampton, 


AT the meeting of the works sub-committee of the Glasgow 
Corporation Water Trust, it was agreed to recommend the 
acceptance of the offer of Messrs. R, Laidlaw & Son, iron- 
founders, to supply 1,224 tons of cast-iron pipes, the sum being 
5,9307. The maximum offer was 6,356/. Estimates for the 
engines for Riddrie pumping station were also received, when 
it was agreed to accept that of the Glenfield Company, Kil- 
marnock, at 889/. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE London County Council have agreed to contribute one- 
half of the cost of widening Fleet Street by the City Corpora- 
tion between Ludgate Circus and Bride Lane. They have also 
decided to widen Old Street between Central Street and Goswell 
Road, at an estimated cost to the Council of 164,500/. 


THE Dover Corporation have decided to spend 5,000/ for 
purchasing the bathing establishment and foreshore bathing 


rights at Dover. 


THE Wesleyan education committee, in issuing their 
annual report, the fifty-sixth of the series, express gratification 
at the work which is being carried on under their supervision. 
Upwards of 60,0027. have been expended upon their schools in 
structural and other alterations necessitated by the requirements 
of the Fabric Circular (321). As a result the schools have 
been generally benefited by larger accommodation, better 
ventilated rooms and other sanitary improvements. During 
the year one new school has been added to the list, whilst five 
have been transferred to School Boards, two have been trans- 
formed into undenominational schools and ten have been 
closed. 


A REMARKABLE feat of building and moving was successfully 
accomplished in Chicago recently, when a large stone church, 
with a massive square tower, was jacked up from its founda- 
tions and moved a distance of 50 feet to another lot. The 
church was moved in order to admit light into the rooms of a 
big hotel on Michigan Avenue, at the corner of Twenty-third 
Street. The hotel directly adjoined the Immanuel Baptist 
Church, and new owners of the hotel figured that the rooms 
next the church would be worth vastly more if they had more 
light. They paid for the entire cost of moving the church, 
bought new land for it to stand on, and also bought the lot 
from which it was moved. The moving was done with entire 
safety and success. 


THE sanitary committee of the Leeds Corporation have 
decided to send delegates to the Congress of the British 
Institute of Public Health, to be held in Glasgow during 
the week commencing July 23, and selected the mayor (the 
Right Hon. W. L. Jackson, M.P ), Mr. Womersley (chairman 
of the sanitary committee) and Dr. Cameron (the city medical 
officer of health) to represent the Corporation at those gather- 
ings. 
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To Gas Companies and District Councils, Architects 
Builders and Contractors. 


“ CHAMPION” INCANDESCENT 


THE Morecambe new pier, constructed from the designs of 
Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, Architects, Manchester, has 
been opened, the contract for which was carried out by the 
Widnes Foundry Company. 

ESTIMATES have been accepted for a new casual sick poor- 
house for Liddlesdale, to be erected at Newcastleton, as fol- 
lows :—Mason work, Messrs J. Scott & Sons, Newcastleton ; 
joiner work, Mr. J. Crozier; plaster work, Mr. J. Bell, 
Langholm 

THE Queen has contributed 150/ towards the repairs and 
restoration of Canterbury Cathedral. A fund is being raised by 
Dean Farrar to signalise in this way the 1320th anniversary of 
the baptism of King Ethelbert. At least 20,000/. will be 
required. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE technical instruction committee of the Dudley Town 
Council recommend that the Council should purchase the 
school buildings and Jand in Stafford Street for the sum of 
750/., and that the necessary alterations and repairs be made 
so as to adapt the buildings for use as a technical school, the 
purchase and alterations being estimated to cost 1,200/. 

AT the Paisley Dean of Guild Court, plans were passed for 
a new thread-twisting mill to be erected by Messrs. Clark & 
Co., Anchor ‘Thread Mills, in extension of their well-known 
works at Paisley. The building is to be six storeys high and 
will contain about 59,0co spindles. 

THE foundation-stones of a new chimney for the Edinburgh 
Gasworks have been laid. The old chimney, which was built 
some half a century ago, and is about 330 feet high, is regarded 
as unsafe; consequently the Gas Commissioners recently 
resolved on a new structure, which will be altogether 270 feet 
high, built in the most substantial fashion, and at the same 
time as inoffensive to the eye as it can be made. 

At the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, plans were passed 
for the erection of an operating theatre in connection with the 
Western Infirmary. 

WILLIAM ORR, of the Fireproof Building Company 
appeared in answer to a summons to explain why he had 
deviated from the plans passed by the Court for the erection of 
a building in Garscube Lane. The explanation offered was 
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that the plans had not been followed by the workmen. The 
Court ordered him to carry out certain alterations to comply 
with the plans, and also fined him 5/. 

THE Lodge Greenock St, John’s have selected plans for a 
new Masonic temple to be erected in West Stewart Street, at 
a cost of about 4,000/, 

PLANS for the new baths and washhouses for Maryhill 
have been finally approved, and it is expected that the erection 
of the baths and washhouses will be at once proceeded with. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. A. B. M‘Donald, city 
engineer, and the cost is estimated at 10,000/. 

PLANS for the rebuilding of the Yorkshire Banking Com- 
pany’s premises at the top of Bishopgate Street, Boar Lane, 
Leeds, have been approved by the building clauses committee 
of the Leeds Corporation, subject to some detail alterations. 


A NEw bank is to be erected in Littlehampton for the 
London and County Banking Co. 

Iv is proposed to build a Wesleyan chapel at Fleetwood, at 
an estimated cost of between 3,coo/. and 4,coo/, 

A PAROCHIAL hall is to be built in connection with St. 
Cuthbert’s parish, Darlington, at a cost of about 1,5cc/. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE little Kyles of Bute watering-place of Tighnabruaich, 
which came into prominence in connection with the Ardlamont 
Mystery, is the first of the Clyde resorts to have the electric 
ight introduced in it. The installation has cost about 502/. 
Some thirty lamps have been erected, six of which are on the 
pier. 

AT the meeting of the Helensburgh Police Commission all 
the members were elected members of committee to consider 
the question of the electric lighting of the burgh. 

THE draft provisional estimates for the year from May 15, 
1896, to May 15, 1897, submitted to the electric lighting com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Town Council recently showed an 
estimated expenditure of 20,4357. In 1895-96 the estimated 
amount was’ 13,900/. In 1894-95 the actual expgnditure 
was 4,076/. 16s. 19d. The committee estimated the receipts 
on account of the said expenditure for the year 1896-97 at 
27,9254. For 1895-96 the estimated receipts were 12,640/, 


BUILDING TIMBER IN CANADA. 


THE gradual disappearance of good building timber from 
Ontario, and the substitution of hemlock, soft elm and bass- 
wood for white pine and the better class of woods, is the cause ~ 
of much wrong-doing in the building trades, and the creation 
of a class of buildings whose lives will be short by 
comparison. The high price of white or red-pine joists 
is made an excuse by country builders to substitute 
hemlock instead, where the use of such uncertain lumber 
should be carefully eschewed. Fancy hemlock joists in 
the lower floor of a country farmhouse, where perhaps 
only a few inches of space exists’ between the damp 
earth and the lower edge of the joists. What is the result? 
A rotten floor in a few years, and a miasmatic one from the 
moment it is laid. Where it can be avoided, hemlock should 
never beemployed ina situation subject to alternations ofdryness 
and dampness. It does very well if kept constantly dry, 
though it has the quality of becoming very brittle if made 
very dry, and is not by any means a reliable wood if subject 
to sudden strains. Hemlock may be used with profit in the: 
upper floors of small or medium-sized buildings that are not 
likely to be subject to heavy work, and when once in place and 
properly secured do satisfactory service. For inside studding, 
scantlings and light roofing timbers, it will do fairly good 
service if skilfully arranged and properly secured. It must not 
be supposed that we decry hemlock as a building material. 
We do not. Like everything else it has its uses, and it is its. 
improper use we object to. For rough boarding, sheeting and 
roof-covering hemlock has no equal. It is superior to pine in 
nail-holding qualities, and when dry and properly machined 
makes a firm-and solid base to “side” or shingle over, and 
each nail may be driven home with a certainty that it will stay 
where put. When covered, as under shingles, hemlock is not 
so likely to “swell” or “warp” in a damp atmosphere 
as pine would under like circumstances. Hemlock timber, 
though frequently used in heavy constructions, is rarely 
satisfactory, owing to the unequal direction of the grain 
and the difficulty of working it to correct and proper 
shape. While it may do passably well for temporary 
structures, such as bridge centres, platforms, scaffolding, 
&c., it should never be employed for outside purposes where 
permanency is an important factor. The scarcity of good 
lumber, or rather its high price, is working favourably in the 
interests of permanent buildings. Few country people in the 
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well settled districts of Ontario now ever think of building 
their houses of wood altogether. The old-fashioned frame 
house gave way to the lighter and more compact scantling or 
“balloon ” house, and this is fast giving way to the “ cased” or 
“veneered ” house, or the solid brick house. It is beginning to 
be known that a house built of bricks costs but little more than a 
house built altogether of wood, while the life of the former is three 
times longer than that of the latter, and the former needs no 
paint on the walls to preserve it, or to prevent the “ poverty- 
stricken” appearance which is sure to attack the latter once 
every four or five years. The advent of the brick house in the 
country should be encouraged, and whenever the designing of 
these is placed in the hands of an architect he should employ 
every possible means to give his work a “truly rural” but 
effective appearance. 


SNOWDON MOUNTAIN TRAMWAY. 


“THE new mountain tramway which has been constructed from 
Llanberis to the summit of Snowdon was opened for the first 
time for passenger traffic on Monday. The line is modelled 
upon the Swiss mountain railways, and is almost exactly 
similar to the Rothhorn line. The funicular principle was dis- 
carded in favour of the rack-rail, the rack chosen being a 
modification of the Abt system. The length of the line is 
42 miles, the total rise 3,140 feet, the steepest gradient 1 in 5'5, 
and the average gradient 1 in 7°83.. Two miles of the entire 
length are in curves, of which altogether there are 34, but none 
of which has a sharper radius than four chains. The per- 
manent way is all of steel, the rails being of the Indian State 
railways pattern, and attached to rolled steel sleepers. The 
rack is laid double throughout, the parallel bars being 
each four-fifths of an inch thick on gradients not exceeding 
I in 10, and an inch thick on all sleeper grades, The 
gauge is 2 feet 74 inches. There are in course of erection 
terminal stations at the bottom and top and three intermediate 
equidistant passing places. The line has yet to be fenced 
throughout, and afterwards a suitable hotel will be built on the 
summit. The carriages are of the tramcar type, but with the 
seats facing fore and aft, and two will form a train, with 
accommodation for 112 passengers. The route follows roughly 
the footpath from the Llanberis side, but diversions have been 
made with the object of improving the view and equalising the 
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gradient. The line presents no great engineering features, the 
only work of any importance being a viaduct of fourteen arches. 
The cost will be about 64,o00/7, As the first: mountain railway 
n the true sense of the words to be introduced in Great Britain 
it is an interesting experiment, and its success or failure will go 
far to decide whether the system which flourishes in Switzer- 
land is capable of successful application to this country. The 
engineers are Sir Douglas Fox and Mr. Andrew Fox (London), 
and the contractors Messrs. Holme & King (Liverpool), The 
trial trips which were run during the past week proved entirely 
satisfactory. The running was smooth and easy, and sufficient 
brake power is provided to meet any conceivable contingency. 


NEW PIER AND PAVILION, MORECAMBE. 


UNDER the most auspicious circumstances the new pier and 
pavilion erected at the west end of Morecambe was formally 
opened on Easter Monday afternoon by Colonel Foster, the 
member of Parliament for Lancaster division. As a specimen 
of architectural engineering the structure will well compare 
with any upon our coasts, and the advantages it will give will 
undoubtedly prove an important factor in the development of 
Morecambe as a health and pleasure-resort. The work has 
been completed only so far as the pavilion, which occupies a 
central position in the pier, the remaining portion of the pier, 
about 700 yards in length, having yet to be constructed. The 
section completed is 1,000 feet in length, the promenade being 
38 feet wide. The cost of this portion, including pavilion, has 
been about 24,000/,, the pavilion alone costing 9,coo/. The 
work yet to be undertaken is estimated to cost 20,0c0/, The 
main principle aimed at has been strength combined with 
beauty of design. The girders and wrought work are all of 
mild steel with cast-iron piles. Every component part has 
been thoroughly tested, and at the special request of the 
directors a searching Board of Trade inspection was made and 
a certificate of efficiency granted. The pavilion will accommo- 
date 2,000 people on the ground-floor, and there are galleries 
on three sides. The proscenium is one of the largest in the 
provinces, and is handsomely designed. Dressing-rooms and 
other appurtenances of an efficient character are attached. 
The prgmenade-deck in all covers 3 acres. A convenient 
service of trams passes the pier-entrance and everything points 
to a profitable investment. From the second portion of the 
pier pleasure-steamers will ply. The architects and engineers 
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are Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, Manchester. Thirteen 
contractors tendered, the general contract being let to the 
Widnes Foundry Company, whose contract for the pavilion 
was also accepted. Messrs. Southerns & Sons, Manchester, 
afterwards got the pavilion as a sub-contract, and the engineer- 
ing work has been carried out by Messrs. Mayoh Brothers & 
Haley. 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


AT the meeting held on Thursday, March 27, Mr. A. Myall, 
A.M.I.C.E., read a paper on “ Wire-Netting Machinery.” The 
author reviewed the history of his subject, drawing special 
attention to the patent of 1854 of J. Whitehead, in which was 
embodied the essential principle upon which the majority of 
subsequent machines have been constructed for manufacturing 
wire netting. He entered into the details of many machines, 
and pointed out their main features and the reason for their 
adoption or rejection, and concluded his observations by draw- 
ing attention to. the various defects of the machines at present 
in use, and indicated where, notwithstanding all that had been 
done, and the thousands of miles of wire netting that had been 
made, there was still plenty of room for improvement in the 
machines now in operation. A discussion ensued, and the 
following gentlemen took part therein :—C. T. Walrond, Hal 
Williams, E. H. G. Brewster, J. N. Cooper, W. Cooper Penn 
and Chester Dawson. 


LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY. 


THE old operating department of the Leeds General Infirmary 
having become somewhat antiquated and out of date in its 
arrangements, it was decided some time ago to reconstruct it 
in accordance with the most modern ideas of surgical and 
medical science as applied to hospital construction, and in 
so doing to enlarge the area which the department previously 
covered. 

The new department for which contracts have just been let 
comprises the following accommodation :—A central hall or. 
vestibule of ample size (an elongated octagon on plan), around 
which the {various rooms are grouped, which are as follows :— 
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Two operating theatres, each 23 feet 6 inches by 19 feet 
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6 inches, with an instrument-room 16 feet by 14 feet 3 inches 
adjoining and opening out of each; two anzsthetic-rooms, 
each 15 feet 10 inches by 12 feet, opening into the operating 
theatres ; two waiting-rooms, 14 feet 3 inches by 12 feet, 
opening into the anesthetic rooms ; a surgeon’s-room, Io feet 
6 inches by 9 feet 5 inches; and a recovery-room of similar 
size. Provision is thus made for two complete sets of operating 
and accessory-rooms, admitting of two cases of operations 
being proceeded with at the same time, 

The two operating theatres are 18 feet in height respec- 
tively, the floors and roofs being of fireproof construction, com- 
posed of steel joists, Fawcett’s tubular, lintels, and slag and 
coke breeze cement concrete, ‘The roofs are rectangular on 
plan and domical in construction. The floors will be finished 
with marble terrazzo and the ceilings with Parian cement. 
The walls throughout will be lined with opaline, a vitreous 
material with a smooth glassy face {ths of an inch in thickness, 
in slabs about 5 feet by 3 feet square, and all angles are 
rounded. Galleries of skeleton iron construction with teak 
treads, and seat rests on either side of the theatres give 
accommodation for fifty-six students in each room respectively. 
In addition to extra large-sized windows at the end of the 
areas used for operations, between the two gaileries, top- 
lighting is obtained from the roofs. The rooms will be pro- 
vided with all requisite lavatory basins, sinks, glass-shelving, 
*&c., and electricity will be made use of for artificial lighting for 
operation purposes, and also for heating, sterilising cases of 
instruments, &c. 

The instrument-room, which adjoins and opens out of each 
of the operating theatre, is both roof and side-lighted, with 
terrazzo floor and opaline-lined walls. 

The waiting and anzesthetic-rooms are side-lighted and the 
walls will be finished with Parian cement. The entrance-hall, 
the recovery-room and surgeon’s room are top-lighted with 
domed lantern lights, and the former is provided with a high 
dado of glazed tiles. 

All doors throughout the department will be carried out in 
polished teak, and the window frames will be executed in the 
same material. All windows are flush with the internal face of 
the walls, and will be double-glazed. Mellowes’ patent glazing 
will be used for all roof-lights, and the roofs and flats will be 
finished on the fireproof roofing with Limmer asphalte. The 
department will be ventilated and warmed throughout on the 
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plenum system, carried out by William Key, engineer, of 
Glasgow, the fresh air, filtered from impurities, being propelled 
into various rooms by means of a fan in the basement. 

The opaline for wall-linings will be provided by the St. 
Gobain Cie., Paris. The department will be lighted throughout 
by electricity. The total cost of the new department, including 
fittings, will amount to akout 4,000/. 

Contracts have recently been let to the following firms :— 
Mr. Isaac Gould, mason, brick and joiner; Mr. T. G. Bedford, 
plumber and glazier; Messrs. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, iron- 
founder ; Mr. T. P. Mountain, plasterer ; Messrs. Watson & 
Worsnop, slater ; Mr. George Hall, painter. 

This new department has been designed and is being carried 
out under the superintendence of William H. Thorp, F.R.1.B.A., 
architect, of 61 Albion Street, Leeds. : 


NEW INFIRMARY, LANCASTER. 


THE Duke of York, who was accompanied by the Duchess, 
on Tuesday, the 24th ult., opened the New Infirmary at 
Lancaster, which Her Majesty, as the Duke of York announced, 
has been pleased to christen the Royal Lancaster Infirmary. 
The new institution has been erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster, the late Mr. 
E. G, Paley rendering most valuable help at the commence- 
ment of the scheme. Pleasantly situated in Springfield Park, 
one of the most eligible sites in the district, and with easy 
access to the town, the new infirmary has been built at a cost 
of about 28,000/., of which only about 4,o00/. remains as a 
deficit on the building fund. It is a substantial specimen of 
north country architecture affecting the Tudor style, and will 
afford accommodation for sixty in-patients, though the adminis- 
trative block has been completed with a view to the addition 
eventually of another wing, yielding a total capacity of 
110 beds. The dispensary is on the north side, the adult 
wards on the south side, and the children’s ward (the gift of 
Mr. W. Smith, ex-M.P., North Lonsdale) and the adminis- 
trative premises in the centre. Adjoining the dispensary 
is a central office with telephone exchange and a waiting- 
room capable of accommodating eighty people; also a 
surgeon’s consulting - room, small ophthalmic room and 
porter’s room. An accident corridor, 80 feet long, leads to 
the main corridor, the flooring of the corridors being of terrazzo, 


which is also used in the operating and other rooms, where its 
cleanliness. so commends it. Some of the minor offices have 
red Ruabon tiles. Over the main entrance, which comprises a 
lofty tower, is a bas-relief representing the ‘“‘Good Samaritan,” 
and the entrance hall is lighted with stained-glass representing 
charitable incidents of New Testament history, these being the 
gift of Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, ecclesiastical designers, 
Lancaster and London. In the entrance-hall is a beautiful 
mosaic pavement. The operating room, branching from the 
main corridor, is gained through an ante-room, has a north 
light, and there is a splendid electric service for artificial light. 
Shanks’s patent antiseptic sinks are provided, an iron door, and 
throughout the institution all corners have been avoided. The 
children’s ward has ten beds, a southerly aspect and open veran- 
dah, the flooring of the wards and day rooms being Ebner’s patent - 


| block system. The men’s and women’s wards are connected with 


a hoist having Bostwick’s folding gates. Each ward will contain 
twenty-five beds, the cubical space for each bed being 1,500 feet. 
A verandah opens out on to Springfield Park from each ward. 
Nurses’ rooms and ward kitchens are conveniently situated to 
each ward, the kitchens having Swinton ranges and also electric 
cooking apparatus. The hydraulic hoist for raising patients, &c., 
has been constructed by Messrs. Clark, Bunnett & Co., of 
London. In the centre of each ward is an open chimney- 
breast, the fresh-air inlets being by means of cross ventilators 
on the floors. There is a large dayroom overlooking the 
Springfield Park, with housemaids’ and other offices attached. 
The bathrooms have terrazzo floors, with Cliffe’s earthenware 
baths. The administrative block comprises doctor’s sitting- 
room, matron’s sitting-room, nurses’ day and dining-rooms, 
bedrooms and stores, also a fine boardroom. The steam 
laundry, kitchen and offices have the most modern approved 
appliances, and are interesting. Electricity is the sole artificial 
light, gas being used for cooking purposes. There is a boiler- 
house containing two of Stevenson & Co.’s boilers (Preston), 
and the steam-heaters are Seward & Walton’s patent. The 
blocks are separated as much as possible, and areas provided 
for ventilation. The floors are carried on rubble walls to 
escape the earth-damp, the space of 3 feet allowed being used 
for the circuit of the various pipes, electricity supply, &c. The 
contracts have been carried out by the following :—Masonry, 
Mr. W. Warbrick, Lancaster; carpentry and joinery-work, 
Mr. W. Huntington, mayorof Lancaster ; slates and plasterers’- 
work, Messrs. T. Cross & Son, Lancaster ; plumbing, Messrs. 
Calvert & Heald, Lancaster ; painting, Mr. T. Riding, Lan- 
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caster ; fire ranges, heating, &c., Messrs. Seward & Co., Lan- 
caster ; terrazzo, mosaic and wood-block flooring, Messrs. 
Joseph Ebner, London ; electric light and telephone system, 
Messrs. Drake & Gorham, Manchester. 


THE MOBILITY OF MOLECULES OF CAST-IRON.* 


It has been generally accepted as a fact that cast-iron under 
the influence of repeated shocks becomes brittle, and will 
finally break under a blow which otherwise it would have 
withstood. 

It will probably surprise metallurgists, therefore, to learn 
that experiment disproves the supposed fact and establishes 
exactly the opposite condition. 

The result of about a thousand tests of bars of cast iron 
of all grades, from the softest foundry mixtures to the strongest 
car-wheel metal, enables me to state with confidence that within 
limits cast-iron is materially strengthened by subjection to 
shocks or repeated blows. 

It is very well known that the usual process of annealing 
castings—such, for example, as car-wheels—increases their 
strength by releasing cooling strains. 

It is not well known, if known at all—prior to this announce- 
ment—that the molecules of cast-iron are capable of movement 
(for they do not touch each other) without the necessity of 
heating the castings, and they can thus rearrange themselves 
in comfortable relation to their neighbours and relieve the over- 
crowding near the surface of the casting ; or, in more technical 
words, a molecular annealing may be accomplished at ordinary 
temperatures which will release the strains in the castings, pre- 
cisely as does annealing by siow cooling in heated pits or ovens. 
Such a surprising statement should not be made without suffi- 
cient data to establish its correctness beyond cavil, since it is 
eontraty to former belief, certain to be questioned, and pro- 
perly so. 

Before proceeding to give a record of the experiments which 
have been made, and which can be readily repeated by any one, 
a brief history of the origin of the first observation leading 
thereto may be interesting. 

I noticed in the year 1883 (being at that time engaged in 
metallurgical work at a large car-wheel establishment) that 


* A paper read by A. E. Outerbridge, jun., at the Pittsburg 
hae. of the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


chilled cast-iron car-wheels rarely Gratked in ordinary service 
after having been used for any considerable time ; if wheels 
did not crack when comparatively new they usually lasted until 
worn out or condemned for other causes. No application was 
made of this observation at that time further than to institute 
a careful investigation of the condition of the annealing ovens 
when some new wheels were returned cracked, under the sup- 
position that the wheels were not well annealed, and an 
equally careful revision of the iron mixture to ascertain whether 
the fault lay therein. 

In 1894 a large number of “transverse test bars” (1 inch 
square, 15 inches long) accumulated in the foundry of Wm. 
Sellers & Co, Incorporated, and to expedite the cleaning of 
sand from their surfaces, they were all thrown into an ordinary 
“tumbling barrel” with other castings, and knocked about for 
several hours. When these test bars were broken upon the 
transverse testing machine and the records tabulated, I noticed 
with surprise that the average strength of the entire series was 
considerably higher than was usual with similar iron mixtures, 

This difference was fortunately sufficiently marked to cause 
a careful inquiry, first into the condition of the testing machine, 
then as to the chemical composition of the metal in the bars. 
The machine was found in good order, the metal was normal. 
A card pattern was then made upon which twelve test bars 
could be moulded side by side in one flask and poured from 
one runner. 

Six ofthese bars were placed in the tumbling barrel and the 
other six were cleaned of adhering sand with an ordinary wire 
brush. The twelve bars were broken upon the machine. All 
of the bars which had been subjected for about four hours to 
incessant blows in the tumbling barrel were stronger than the 
companion bars, the actual gain varying from Io to 15 per cent. 
This metal was soft foundry iron. 

These tests were repeated on several consecutive days with 
similar results, while various theories were being suggested, and 
clues “run out” to detect the hidden cause of this strange fact. 

One plausible explanation offered was that the rubbing of 
the bars together in the tumbling barrel slightly rounded the 
corners, and thus prevented a starting point for a “check” or 
break of the bar under the strain in the testing machine. 

This theory was soon overthrown by tests; the corners of 
six bars were rounded by filing, the companion bars were not 
filed, all of the bars were cleaned with a wire brush and broken 
upon the transverse testing machine ; there was no apparent 
gain in strength in the bars with rounded edges. 
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Round test bars (13 inches diameter, 15 inches long) were 
then poured from one ladle of iron; some of these were 
cleaned in the tumbling barrel, and all that were so treated 
proved to be much stronger than the companion bars, which 
were merely cleaned with a wire brush. 

This process of eliminating false theories was continued 
until finally a new explanation occurred to me, and simul- 
taneously a convincing test of its accuracy suggested itself. 

The explanation is indicated in the title of this paper, viz. 
‘¢ The Mobility of Molecules of Cast-Iron” at ordinary temper- 
ature when subjected to repeated shocks. 

The crucial test referred to was in subjecting six bars to 
3,000 taps each with a hand hammer, upon one end only of 
each bar. All of these bars so treated showed a gain in 
strength equivalent to the gain exhibited by bars which had 
been subjected to blows over the entire surface for several 
hours in the tumbling barrel. 

Here was a new revelation of scientific interest to the 
metallurgist, and, suggesting to the founder the possibility of 
annealing castings at ordinary temperature by availing himself 
of this molecular mobility, it also proves that he has for many 
years been unconsciously accomplishing this beneficial result— 
at least partially and irregularly—by tumbling small castings 
in a revolving barrel merely for the purpose of conveniently 
cleaning them from adhering sand. 

Another interesting fact is incidentally brought out in this 
investigation, viz, that the strain caused by cooling and conse- 
quent weakening exists even in the smallest castings, where we 
would naturally expect that the cooling would be practically 
uniform throughout the section; also that even in bars of 
uniform section, such as I-inch test. bars, the weakening by 
cooling strains sometimes amounts to more than Io per cent. of 
the ultimate stress. 

Repeated tests show that 3- inch bars in which the fracture is 
comparatively uniform to the eye throughout the section are 
subject to the same law. 

Other tests show that the comparative difference in trans- 
verse strength between bars which have been hammered on 
heir ends, or otherwise subjected to the process of molecular 
annealing by vibration when cold, and companion bars cast 
in the same flask not so improved depends to a certain extent 
upon the number and force of the blows, and to a still greater 
degree upon the grade of cast-iron tested, for example :— 

1, Greater relative difference is found in hard mixtures or 
strong iron than in soft mixtures or weak iron. 
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2. Greater relative difference is found in 1-inch bars than 
in }-inch bars, and somewhat greater difference in 2-inch bars 
than in I-inch bars. f 

Impact Tests. 


The foregoing achievements having been repeated suffi- 
ciently often to satisfy me of their absolute reliability (and 
really remarkable uniformity), a new series of tests was com- 
menced for the purpose of ascertaining how many blows were 
required and approximately what force was needed to accom- 
A new 
machine was constructed for this purpose, and light was soon 
thrown upon these questions, while still other important 
questions were suggested and answered by the use of the same 
machine. 3 

The impact machine at first used was an old one, and con- 
sisted of a weight fastened to an arm swinging in a graduated 
arc. The friction of the pivot and the crude construction of 
the machine precluded certain or even approximately sure 
results as to the force of the blow delivered. 

The new machine consisted of a frame or yoke marked 
in inches and a wedge-shaped weight adapted to the size of 
the bars to be tested, which was raised perpendicularly to any 
desired number of inches, and when released fell by gravity 
in free space, striking the bars in the centre between the 
supports, which were 12 inches apart. A 14 lbs. weight was 
adopted for testing 1-inch bars. 

Impact testing machines have long been used, and car- 
wheels are accepted or condemned upon tests made upon such 
machines. It has always been maintained that each blow of 
the “drop” weakened the casting, and the final blow was only 
a record of the residual cohesion remaining in the metal after 
previous blows had proportionaiely weakened it, 

In the case of a thoroughly annealed car-wheel this 
reasoning may be sufficiently correct, but as applied to impact 
testing machines used for testing unannealed bars the argument 
is absolutely fallacious. The impact testing machine is itself a 
means of molecularly annealing test bars, as I will now proceed 
to demonstrate. 

Impact Experiments. 


Six of the 1-inch square test bars, cleaned with the wire brush 
were broken upon the impact machine by dropping the weight 
from a sufficient height to break each bar at the first blow ; the 
six companion bars, also cleaned with the brush, were then in 
turn subjected to blows numbering from ten to fifty each of the 
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same drop weight, falling one-half the former distance, these 
blows being insufficient to break the bars. The weight was 
then permitted to fall upon each of these bars in turn, from the 
height at which the six bars previously tested were broken on 
first blow. Not one bar broke. Two, three, six, ten, and in 
one case fifteen blows of the same drop, from the same extreme 
height, were required to break these bars. In another similar 
case the weight was dropped once from the former maximum 
height, then raised by inches until four more blows, each 
being I inch higher than the last, were delivered before break- 
ing the piece. Subsequent tests gave still greater gains in 
strength, 

The next experiment with the impact machine was designed 
to test molecularly annealed bars from the tumbling barrel, in 
comparison with untreated companion bars under one heavy 
blow. It was found that a blow of sufficient force to break the 
unannealed bars with one fall of the weight must be repeated 
from five to twenty times (depending mainly upon the nature of 
the iron mixture), to break the molecularly annealed companion 
bars. : 
By careful experiment, in the manner previously noted, the 
ultimate strength of the bars which had not been through the 
tumbling barrel could be increased by successive slight blows 
upon the impact machine to an equality with their companions. 

The experiments here related in a running conversational 
narrative form a part of the daily records of metallurgical work 
at the foundry of Wm. Sellers & Co., Incorporated, Philadelphia, 
and the aggregate number tabulated is very large indeed. All 
of the tests corroborate to the fullest degree the statements 
made, and they are susceptible of repetition and confirmation 
by any one interested in work of this character. They form 
part of a long series of investigations (extending over a period 
of fifteen years) upon “ the relation between the physical nature 
and chemical composition of cast-iron.” They have served to 
throw some light upon hitherto obscure phenomena in the design, 
construction, &c., of castings, and, as it is believed that they con- 
tain the germ of a newscientific discovery valuable in its principle 
to all workers in these fields, these brief notes are presented to the 
Institute of Mining Engineers in response to the invitation of 
its secretary, and through the courtesy of the firm of 
Wm. Sellers & Co., for whose benefit and at whose cost they 
were primarily made. 

In conclusion, it should perhaps be stated, to avoid the 
possibility of misunderstanding, that molecular annealing of 
cold cast-iron by successive slight shocks differs from anneal- 
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ing by heat, in that it has no power to change the condition of 
carbon in the casting, or to alter the chemical constitution in 
any way; all that is claimed is that every iron casting when 
first made is under a condition of strain, due to difference in 
the rate of cooling of the metal near the surface and that nearer 
the centre, and also to difference of section ; that it is possible 
and practicable to relieve these strains by tapping repeatedly 
the casting, thus permitting the individual metallic particles to 
rearrange themselves and assume a new condition of molecular 
equilibrium. r 

The large number of tests made and the remarkable 
uniformity of results obtained permits me to make these state- 
ments with full confidence that their repetition, even under less 
favourable conditions for accurate observation than I have 
enjoyed, will serve to convince others of their correctness, and 
perhaps to establish a new law of physics of cast-iron. 

| A few practical deductions of universal application may be 
drawn from these observations. 

First, castings such as hammer frames, housings for rolls, 
cast-iron mortars or guns, which are to be subjected to severe 
blows or strains in actual use, should never be suddenly tested 
to anything approaching the severity of intended service. 

Quantitative tests made upon the impact machine prove 
that the molecules of cast-iron rearrange themselves under 
reasonably few shocks, so that it is perfectly practicable to 
molecularly anneal such castings when cold. Pulleys, and 
indeed all castings, are subjected in everyday service to 
this process of molecular annealing, and old castings are, 
therefore, more reliable than new ones, unless misused. 

It is not impossible that the same law applies to steel 
castings, and, perhaps, to all metal castings, and in testing new 
guns each preliminary small charge of explosive material, sub- 
jecting the castings to comparatively moderate shocks, enables 
the gun to relieve itself of internal strains and eventually to 
withstand with safety shocks which would have destroyed it 
without this precautionary measure. This, however, is mere 
theory, and must not carry the weight of the arguments 
regarding cast-iron, which are clinched by a thousand actual 
tests. 

2, Strong iron castings, and castings of irregular section, 
have greater initial strains than soft iron castings or castings 
of comparatively uniform section, and it is, therefore, more 
important to subject such castings to gradually increasing 
shocks, until the strains are relieved by the movement and re- 
arrangement of the molecules. 
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IMPROVEMENTS AND WORKS IN THE CITY. 


THE report of Mr. D. J. Ross, the engineer, on the works 
executed by the City Commission of Sewers during last year 
has just been issued. It states that the total length of sewers 
constructed was 928 feet, of which 521 feet were on the lines of 
old sewers. The premises drained numbered 260. Ninety-one 
cases of dangerous structures had been dealt with. A large 
number of street widenings and other improvements had been 
carried out. For widening the public way, notice was served 
to take certain houses in Basinghall Street, and when these had 
been set back, the improvement commenced in 1861 would be 
completed. The widening of Fenchurch Street and White- 
cross Street would soon also be finished. A new thoroughfare 
for pedestrians had been formed from Long Lane to Clothfair, 
The negotiations for acquiring the properties needed for com- 
pleting the improvement of Upper Thames Street at its 
western end, towards which the London County Council had 
agreed to pay one-third of the cost, had been continued, In 
connection with the traffic in the eastern district of the 
City, the London County Council had intimated their in- 
tention not to bind themselves this year to construct the new 
street from Tower Hill to Mansell Street, forming a northern 
approach to the Tower Bridge. The Council had con- 
tributed one-haif the cost of the widening at the junction of 
Ludgate Hill and St. Paul’s Churchyard—44,960/. There was 
now a superficial area of 337,543 yards of asphalte and wood 
extending over a distance of 40,230 yards, or about 23 miles, 
in the carriageways of the City, and an area of 64,544 yards 
extending over 27,131 yards, or nearly 153 miles, in the foot- 
ways. This work of paving the streets with noiseless materials 
had been carried out during the last twenty-five years, and 
many of the streets had been paved more than once in that 
period. The question of lighting the minor streets by elec- 
tricity had again been considered, and experiments in con- 
tinuous and alternate current lamps were now being conducted 
with a view to determine the description of lamp to be em- 
ployed. The cost of water used in flushing the streets and 
other purposes was 3,261/. There were nearly 2,360 yards, or 
13 miles, of subways for gas, water, or. other purposes in the 
City, and the lengths of mains and tubes laid down were over 
seven miles, _The work of constructing a subway railway from 
the Mansion House to Waterloo Station had progressed east- 
wards as far as Bread Street Hill, and being of great depth 
beneath the surface there was no interference with either the 


sewers or public ways. The Commission had approved certain 
modifications in the scheme for forming a large central station 
beneath the open space in front of the Mansion House, 
reserving power to deal with the position and details of the 
staircases to the subways. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be heid responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of g good faith. 

Correspondents are pedeted as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space.we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,% As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
Zicularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, .W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 
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NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s, 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERGAVENNY.—April 24—Fecr Alterations to Work- 
house. Mr. F. Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, Aber- 
gavenny. 

ABERGAVENNY —April 20.—For Building Four Cottages. 
Mr. David J. Michael, Architect, Abertillery. 


ALNWICK.—April 18.—For oe to Premises. Mr. 
Geo, Reavell, Architect, Alnwick. 
ARDWICK.—April 22.—For te sion of No. 2 Goods 


Warehouse, Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway. 
Mr. Oliver S. Holt, London Road Station, Manchester. 

BAILDON.—April 23.—For Building Eight Terrace Houses. 
Messrs. Robert Shaw & Son, Architects, 52 Tyrrel Street, 
Bradford. 

BALLYMENA. — April 28.—For Building . Classrooms, 
Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Denegall Square East, 
Belfast. 

BARNSLEY. — April 24.— For Building Five Dwelling- 
houses. Messrs. Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BaTLrey.—April 20.—For Building Eight Houses. 
J. H. Brearley, Architect, Batley. 

BERKHAMSTED.—For Additions to Ella Matts. 
Mawson & Gibson, Windermere. 

BESSINGLY.—April 21.—For Additions to Manor Farm. 
Mr, J. Earnshaw, Architect, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay. 

BILDESTON.—April 20.—For Additions to Schools. Mr. 
John S Corder, Architect, Wimborne House, Ipswich. 

BOURNEMOUTH —April 21 —For Constructing Kiosk on 
the Pier. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough Surveyor. 

BRAMPTON.—April 22 —For Stone Bridge over the Cairn. 
The County Surveyor, Carlisle. 

BREASTON.—For Additions to House. Messrs. Marshall 
& Turner, Architects, King Street, Nottingham. 

BRECON.—April 29.—For Additions to Congregational 
Church, Mr. W. P. James, Hon. Sec, 104 Struet, Brecon. 

BRIGHTON.—April 20.—For Sr pply of Cast-iron and Drawn 
Steel Bracket Posts for Suspending Electric Light Arc Lamps. 
Mr. F. J. Tillstone, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRITON FERRY,—For Alterations to the Elms. 
Lambert & Rees, Architects, Bridgend. 

BRookwoop.—April 20.—For Building Two Cottages. 
Mr. S. Friend, Architect, Aldershot. 

Bupock.—April 21.—For Additions to Chapel, 
Roberts, 13 Albany Road, Falmouth. 


Mr. 


Messrs, 


Messrs. 


Mr. S. 


’ CAIRO.—May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum 
and Khedivial Library. Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. 

CAMBRIDGE.—April 27.—For Construction of Sewage Farm 
Buildings, Ccttages, Carriers, Drains, &c. Mr. John i Wood, 
M I.C.E, 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

CARDIFF —For Bailie Baptist Schools. Messrs. J. P. 
Jones, Ricards & Budgen, Architects, 18 St. Mary Street, 
Cardiff. 

CASTLEBAR.—April 20 —For Additions to Lunatic Asylum. 
Mr. E K. Dixon, County Surveyor, Castlebar, Ireland. 

CHEPSTOW.—For Building Chancel to St. Mary’s Church. 
Messrs. Seddon & Carter, Architects, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

CHERTSEY.—April 20—For Additions at Hospital. Mr. 
W. Durrant, Surveyor, Addlestone. 

CHESTERFIELD.—April 23.—For Building Theatre. Messrs. 
Rollinson & Son, Architects, ‘Corporation Street, Chesterfield, 

City OF LONDON. — April 21.— For the Construction of 
Underground Conveniences in the Minories. Mr. H. Mon- 
tague Bates, Guildhall. 

COLCHESTER.—April 29.—For Building Ten Cottages. 
Mr, G. H. Page, Architect, Trinity Chambers, Colchester. 
Cork —April 21. aay Building Three Houses. 

W. H. Hill, Architect, 28 South Mall, Cork. 

CoveNrRy. —April 25.—For Pap itdine and Reconstructing 
Police Offices, Magistrates’ Court, &c. Mr. Henry Quick, 
Hertford Street, Coventry. 

DARTFORD —April 20 —For Building Two Staff Blocks and 
Additions to Administrative Block and Boiler-house, Gore 
Farm Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Dinas Powls.—April 29—For Building Two Pairs of 
Cottages. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s 
Square, Cardiff. 

DOWNPATRICK. Rou 28.—For Addition to Female School, 
Church Avenue. . John W. Bassett, Engineer, Court’ 
House, Dasa 

EASTBOURNE —Appril 18. —For Additions to Steam Laundry. 
Messrs, Mitchell & Ford, 2 Langney Road, Eastbourne. 

ELGIN.—April 20. Haye Erection of iSeefes Church Hall 
Buildings. Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Wittet, Architects, Elgin, 

FARSLEY.—April 25 —For Building Board School. Messrs. 
W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Bradford. 

FOREST GATE.—April 27.—For Seating and Furniture of 
New Board Schools. Mr. Robert L. Curtis, 120 London 
Wall, E.C. 

FULHAM.—April 22,—For Making-up and Paving Wardo 
Avenue. - Mr. Chas. Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 

GLENARM —April 20.—For Building Coastguard Station. 
Mr, W. H. Stephens, Surveyor, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 

HASTINGS.—April 27.—For Building Harness-room, Loose 
Boxes, Store, &c,, at Queen’s Road Depot. Mr. Philip H. 
Palmer, Borough Engineer, Hastings. 

HASTINGS.-—April 27.—For Lavatory and Public Con- 
venience. Mr. Palmer, Borough Engineer. 

HINDLEY.—April 22.--For Building Conservative Club. 
Mr. T. A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

HORNSEY.—April 17.—For Sewering, Levelling, Paving. 
Metalling, Channelling and Making Good Several Streets, 
Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, C.E., Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORNSEY.—April 17.—For Construction of 1,800 Feet cf 
Stoneware Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. 
E. J. Lovegrove, C.E., Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORNSEY.—April 17.—For Supply of too Cast-iron Man- 
hole Covers, 100 Wrought-iron Manhole Discs, 1oo Cast-iron 
Gully Gratings and 300 Wrought-iron Step Irons. Mr, E, J. 
Lovegrove, C.E., Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HORSHAM —April 27.—For Erection of a House, Stabling, 
&c., for Chief Constable. Mr. Charles Adcock, A.M.I.C.E., 
5 Queen’s Square, Bognor. 

HUNSTANTON.—April 18.—For Building Dwelling-nouse. 
Mr. Thomas Brown, Exton’s Road, King’s Lynn. 

LEWISHAM.—April 21.—For Construction of about 5,212 
Feet run of Egg-shaped Brick and Concrete Sewer. Mr. 
Edward Wright, Board of Works Offices, Catford. 

LLANELLY.—May 6.—For the Erection of Schools and 
Offices. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, 1 St. John Square, 
Cardiff. 

LOWER TOOTING.—May 4.—For Erection of a Fever 
Hospital. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 6 John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—April 22.—For Extension of Goods Ware- 
house. The Engineer, London Road Station, Manchester. 

Morvey.—April 18 —For Building Chapel. Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Merley. 


Mr. 


/ 
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Mumps HALuL.—April 18.—For Stone Bridge over the 
Irthing. Mr. G J. Bell, County Surveyor, The Courts, Carlisle. 

RuGByY.—April 30.—For the Erection of General Office and 
House at New Engineering Works. Messrs. Willans & 
Robinson, Picton House, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

SEMER.— April 18.— For Building Casual Wards and 
Laundry Offices at Workhouse, Mr. Alfred Newman, Union 
Offices, Hadleigh. 

SHIFNAL.—May 1.—For Erection of Tramp Ward Offices. 
Mr. J. Farmer, Kemberton, Shifnal. 

SHOOTER’S HILL.—April 22.—For Providing and Fitting-up 
Steam-pipes and Connections to Steam Boilers at Brook Fever 
Hospital. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 1 Victoria Street, S.W. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—April 27.—For Construction of Pre- 
cipitating Tanks, Sewage Culvert, &c. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, 
C.E , Municipal Offices, Southampton. 


TENDERS. 


ABINGDON. 


For Conversion of County Police Court, Abingdon, into a Pair 
of Cottages as Constables’ Lodgings, for the Joint 


Standing Committee. Mr. G. WINSHIP, Borough 
Surveyor. 
E. Drew, Abingdon , : - £597 


P. Barrett & Randall, Abingdon. : ; » 566 
G. Thatcher, Abingdon ; : 493 
J. BUCKLE, Abingdon (accepted) 


340 
Surveyor’s estimate 
AS | 


c) ° ° e 409 


O10 O20 © 
oo0o000 


BANGOR. 
For Construction of Boundary Wall and Buildings at New 


Cemetery, for the Bangor (co. Down) Burial Board, Mr. 


SOUTHWARK.—April 21.—For the Erection of a Reception 
P P T. W. Lamon, Surveyor. 


and Caretaker’s House. Mr. Oliver E. Winter, AM.I.CE, 


Vestry Hall, Borough Road, S.E. J. A. GORDON, Newtownards (accepted) . »_ LTAI7eLO 0 
SPILSBY.—April 25.—For Supplying and Laying about Wall, : 
180 Yards York Stone Kerb and Channelling and 300 Yards H. Montgomery, Bangor . . . , 1,289 0 o 

Induration Concrete Slabs. Mr. F. J. Dixon, Spilsby. iene 


St. MARYLEBONE.—April 20.—For Painting, Colouring, 


Cleansing and Repairs at Infirmary. Mr. H. T. Dudman, | For Supply, as below, for the Barry Urban District Council. 
Guardians’ Offices, Northumberland Street, Marylebone Mr. J. C. PARDOE, Surveyor, Council Offices, HoelonjRoad, 
Road, W. Barry Dock, 


ST. PANCRAS.—April 30.—For Structural Alterations to Stone-breaking Machine, 


Infirmary Wing of Workhouse. Mr. Alfred C. Millward, C. E. Hall, Sheffield . ; : 2,395) ONO 
Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. W. H. BAXTER, Leeds (accefied ) ~ eae SO a 
STRATFORD.—April 27.—For Erection of New Board H. R. Marsden, Leeds : : ; : At SIRE ALG 
Room and Offices. Mr. Wm. Jacques, A.R.I.B.A., 2 Fen G. Kyte & Co., Cardiff : : : ; + \215 <0 (0 
Court, E.C. Mason Bres., Leicester ; : : 5 Vent 5O. ONO 
SWINDON.—April 22.-For Additions to Schools. Messrs. Baker & Co., Cardiff . i 82.418 


Bishop & Pritchett, Architects, Swindon. 

VICTORIA PARK —April 21.—For the Supply of Surface 
Flints, Hoggin, Granite Chippings and Cockle Shells. Mr. 
C. J. Stewart, Clerk to London County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—April 24.—For Supply of Guernsey or 
Quenast Granite and Ironwork. Mr, G. W. Holmes, 
A M.I.C.E., Town Hall, Walthamstow. | 

WeEsT Ham.—April 27.—For Building Technical Institute 
and Public Library. Messrs. Gibson & Russell, Architects, 
11 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


Portable Engine. 

C. E. Hall, Sheffield : 6 : : 200 10 
R. Brown & Co., Northampton . . : . 184 0 
J. Fowler & Co., Leeds “ ; ; : Fuh TO Le 
W. H. BAXTER, Leeds (accepted ) 4 . 178 10 
Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies, Limited, Ipswich . 178 § 
G. Kyte & Co. 4 : Dae i y Pars ee 
Baker & Co. : ; ‘ ‘ A 5 ek 7 OO 
Wallis & Steevens, Basingstoke . : ;. » 3Gayto 
Robinson & Anden, Limited, Wantage. o) Nea one 
H. R. Marsden . - : : : ; - 55 10 
Telegrams— 


“ Lincrusta- Walton, London.” * 4 Telephone No. 3769. 


SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 
. ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


WALTON & C0., LTD., Sole Patentees and Manitantiitbre, 
2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


ooog0g0 000 00 


THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 


THERE IS A 
“BEST” | 


IN EVERYTHING. 


HARE 


LEGGOTT’S GAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, <sENS" ‘OPeners 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. 


LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. é 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. | “tose wont, son 
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BISHOP’S LYDEARD, 


For Water Supply Works, Bishop’s Lydeard, for the Rural 
Mr. H. T. COLEs, Engineer. 


District Council. 
by Engineer. 
J. Coles, Taunton . 4 : ° 


BRADFORD. 


For Erection of House and Shop and other Alterations at 
G. C. GAMBLE, 
Parkinson’s Chambers, Market Street, Bradford. 


Barkerend Road. Mr. 


Accepted Tenders. 


J. Kitchen & Co, Leeds Road, mason. 
H. & A. Thomas, Idle, joiner. 


Quantities 


: 761,060, 0: ,0 


BEVERLEY. 


For Levelling, Paving, Metalling, Flagging, Channelling, and 
Making-good Tiger Lane, for the Corporation, 
qT. CONSTABLE , Newbegin (accepted) . 


£570 10. 10 
CASTLEFORD. 


For Irenfounders’ Work in Erection of Swimming Baths, 


Castleford. Mr. 


Architect, 


GEORGE F, PENNINGTON, Architect, 


Bridge Street, Castleford. 


Leeds Machinery Stores Co., Leeds . -£140 0 0 

A. Dougill & Co., Leeds. : : 125 0 0 

Hargreaves & Dewhirst, Bradford ; c wits) of ’o 

A. OAKES & SON, Wakefield (accepted) . Meow WD 
CHESTER. 


J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 


Hodgson & Son, East Parade, plumber. 
T. Cordingley & Son, Manningham, plasterer. 
For Erection of Warehouse, Canal Road, Bradford. 
District Bank Chambers, 


Jas. LEDINGHAM, 
Bradford. 


Architect, 


Accepted Tenders. 


Toothill & Balmforth, Little Horton, mason and joiner. 
T. Sutcliffe, Bradford, plumber. 
T. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 


For Erection of Publ 
Mr. 


Beckett & Co, 
A. Hulse, Chester 


J. Throp, Great Horton, plasterer. 


C. V. Hartley, Bradford, painter. 


BURTON-UPON-TRENT. 

For Works and Materials in Erection of Stables, Cart Sheds, 
&c., Workshops, Stores, Offices, Platform Extension, &c., 
to Destructor, Cottages and Boundary Walls, upon: the 
Site of Depot at Bond End, for the Town Council. 
J. E. SWINDLEHURST, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Burton-upon- Trent. 
Chamberlain Bros, Burton : 
G. Adams, Horninglow . : : 
A. R. Harris, Burton 4 ‘ . 


H. Edwards, Burton f F 7 
G. Tunnicliff, Burton , : 
T. Chamberlain, Burton . : c 


G. Hodges, Burton 


Slater & Harrison, Overseal, Hear Burton ; 


R Kershaw, Burton. 
W. Walkerdine, Derby . : 
J. T. VARLOW, Burton (accepted ais 


dock, for the Corporation. 
Architect, 34 Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
E. Gabbutt, Liverpool : 
Northwich 
W. W. Freeman, Chester 


S. Warburton, Miles Platting . 


ic Baths on Site of the Hop Pole Pad- 
Mr. HAROLD BURGESs, 


. £13,626 0 0 
13,258 oO oO 
12,600 0 0 
12,387 0:0 
12,970 .0.40 


COLNE. 


For Paving, &c, of Spring Lane and Skelton Street, for the 
Highways and Sewage Committee. Mr. S. A. PICKERING, 
Borough Surveyor. 


E. ELLis: Spring Lane (accepted) . Bie py ahd Sa 
4 Skelton Street (accepted) . 2531016 
vite _ ‘BAST COWES. | 
For Building Town Hall, East Cowes, I.W.° Mr. J. NEWMAN, 
- £9,940 ee Architect, Sandown. 

9,772 5 6 W.H. BRADING & SON (accepted) . “ . £1,900 0 oO 

ee ine ENFIELD. 

’ 

9,283 15 o| For Making-up Road, Little Park Gardens, for the Enfield 
fii! Way A coh ae Urban District Council. Mr. R. COLLINS, Surveyor, 
9,045,401 0 Court House, Enfield, 

9,018 17. oO R. Ballard, Hendon : - $345 0 O 
+ OIG Orr W. Griffiths, Kingsland Road 4 2) 206" AO 

: . 8900 0 oO Parker Bros., Enfield . 264 5 0 
? . 8489 0 Oo El. BELTS; Enfield Highway (accepted) . 238 9 oO 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.0.,. 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
4LL OFFIOE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., 59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, I Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, “ OLDACRES, LONDON," 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Hortles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
’ Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Lnodon—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED oon: PRA ING, OFF 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s,; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


LITHOCRAPHED BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


ee an peep ae ea & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BE 
Telephone No. mee Telegraphic Address, ‘ 


UANTITIES, &c., 


equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff: 
“Quantities’’ Box, 14 in. by Yin. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, . 


‘Cartoons, London.’ 


Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, ) 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


OaDWAY, WESTMINSTER. ce , 


ELECTROGRAPHED 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLICATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 
HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


ELLAMS, 12 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. 


THREE OF THE BEST 


The Save-Time’ Envelope 
for Penny Post, Patent. 
The Dagonet Envelope 
Half Penny Post, Patent. 
The Typewriter Envelope, 
for use on all Typewriters. 
BEECHINGS L1D., 174 in 
the Strand, 
Quotations for any form of 

Printing and Btationery, 


by return of post. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 
return of post, at Liberal 
Discount oft usual prices. 

PLANS BEST STYLE, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


date J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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EASTHAMPSTEAD. 


For New Infirmary and other Works, for the Easthampstead District Council. Messrs. CHARLES SMITH & SON, Architects, © 


Reading. Quantities by Messrs. HENRY COOPER & SONS, Reading. 
Extra for Additional 


Additions to Porter’s 


Infirmary. Extra if Balconies. Nurses’ Rooms. Lodge. Total. - 
Walden & Co. . . £6,350 4 10 O2 Ly ake £168 3° 1 L301 9 3 £7,402 14 2 
T. Pilgrim oe 050) Ou 0 83 0 O 400 oO Oo 375 9 9 6,808 o o 
C. Clements £0,109 "Ox O 60 0 oO 140 0 O 279, OF 0 6,678 0 Oo 
Stokes 5,884 0 O 67 7on0 387 I0 oO 320 0°O 6,654 10 o 
Norris & Son 5,790 0 O 59 0 O 142 0 0 284 0 0 6,275 0 oO 
T. H. Kingerlee 5790580140 56 0 oO 148 0 Oo 263 0 Oo 6,254 0 0 
Watson : 5,090 0 Oo 66 0 0 125. 050 263 %O™0 6,144 0 0 
J. H. Margetts . 5.498 0 oOo 57.4.0 0 I4l 0 0 248 Oo O 5,944 0 0 
G. Simends 5,409 oO O 74°00 160: 0,0 270 0 0 5904 0 0 
Higgs & Sons 5380 0 O 79 0 0 . 161 0.0 279 0-0 5,899 90 O 
Tucker 5a35% 20) 10 54 00 149 0 Oo 262 0 0 5,816 0 oO 
W. Hawkins 5,305 90 oO 520 0G 130 0 O 279 0 0 5,766 0 Oo 
G. Wernham BeFOUOL O 89 0 O 182 0 0 265 0 oO 51730 0 oO 
Lewis Brothers . 25 O NO 56 0 O 138 0 oO 250 “00 5,694. 0 O 
Collier & Catley 5190 0 O 49 90 0 129 00 257 0 0 5,025 0 O 
Bottrill & Son 5,198 Oo Oo 60 0 oO 125 0 0 230 Oi 50 5,018 0 oO 
McCarthy E., Fitt 5,195 0 O 59:0)0 126 0 Oo 233. OO 5,612 0 O 
Hughes . B77 15.0 2) Zh cul 118 12 8 22TCI Te 6 5 570ra7 oS 
W. J. May 5,116 0 O 56 0 oO 125 0 0 237.0 0 53534 10 0 
D. Taylor . 5,000 10 O 69 0 oO 162 6 oO 265 0 oO 5,496 16 o 
FILEY. GLASGOW. 


For Erection of Shelter on Foreshore, Filey, for the Filey 


For Formation of 1,550 Lineal Yards of Vitrified Fireclay Pipe 


Urban District Council. Mr, R. M. RoBsON, Architect, Sewers. Mr. ARCHIBALD B. ALLAN, Engineer, Hillock 
21 Belle Vue Street, Filey. House, Govan. 
R. Campbell, Hunmanby . . . - £231 9 0 W. G. FLETT, Lenzie (accepted) . : : -£744 18 4 
R. Gardener, Filey 5 : 205 0 oO 
W. Dove, Scarborough : 196 15 Oo 
J. BAsTIMAN & SONS, Scarborough (accepted ) 196 10 6 
J. Thompson, Scarborough . ; . - p00 MOULG GUILDFORD. 


For Constructing Small Reservoir, &c., for the Urban Sanitary 


FRAMLINGHAM. 


For Well and Fixing Pump, College Road, Framlingham, for 
the Plomesgate Rural District Council. 

H. Hayward, Saxmundham . - £49 18 o 

MALLOWS Bros., Framlingham (accepted ys 46 II o 


Authority. Mr. 
Guildford. 


A. Johnson, Guildford . ; . : 
R. Smith, Guildford . : A 
T. E. Downes, Guildford .  . : , ; 
D. Coker, Guildford Z 


BR yf ADAMS, ’ Engineer, Mill Lane, 


wih 202? Wie 6 
o) tg battered Quay ech 
215 I0 oO 
202 15 oO 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Fineness, 2,500 


" ple. ii JAM bt CEMENT. 


seven days. 


ee 
Specially adapted for Con. 
crete Floors & Street Paving. 


ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Ba nd, 

lbs. per oF) lake inch ; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band- carrying and chea est 
Cement in the market, 
Bpecially adapted for laying enCaustic tiles, making joints in 
Banitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Bamples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Liss Lowe, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Bailway and water communicati jon. 


a 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 
Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
suweres me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


re rea a ea 
WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each 
post. free : on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L° 
RORRERE Hi A BR 4 L E,susheren 


paeshiea to square ape e A with LIMITED, 

ess than 10 per cent, residue. 

Over 10,000 tons supplied to HYDRAULIC 
Cardiff and Hereford Water AND 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. buaeg fic 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 
Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 
Gas or Steam Power 
LIETS. 
Electric and Hand-Power 
LIFTS. 
GAS ENGINES, 
SHAFTING 


THE LIMMER 


R.WAYGOOD & CO. aseuacte ravine company, 


Telephone, 


863. 


Telegrams, 


COMPRESSED “& MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), : 
Unrivallied fer Quality, Colour and Durability. : 
Highest Award: Gold Medal i 
International Exhibition, ‘ 
London, 1862. 
"' Model Dwelling,"” New ie 
castle Exhibition, 1887, 0 
f] { 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. ra 
DARK GREEN. 
For PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


cranes, |BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO, 


&c. 


~ PLMOUTE POUD, GREAT DOVER STREET, 

LONDON, 

“| Also Birmingham, Liverpoo 
Manchester, &c. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES/24 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 


SsS.E. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 


OOD WORK.—Lecterns, Pulpits, Choir 
Stalls, ed n Tables, Litany Desks, 
Seatings, Reredoses, , &c. Designed, pre- 


cL pared, ‘and metithatee et given, 


Apply to 
THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI- 
B. WARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST., Ss. W. 


WITH PRICES. 


OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


WC. 


SO a Ee AE EE FRE 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “ THE 
ARCHITECT ”’ will be forwarded on application to 
P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 

" PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND. LONDON. 


APRIL 17, 1896.] 
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HARROGATE. 


For Electric-light Installation (about 400 Lights), including 
Generating Plant, also Telephonic and Bell Installations 
at their Harrogate Premises, for the Proprietors of the 


Prince of Wales Hotel. Mr WALTE 


Electrical Engineer, 30 Victoria Buildings, Manchester. 
LIVERPOOL GAS FITTINGS Co. (accepéed ) 


ILKESTON. 


For Building Villa Residence, Heanor Road, 
Market Place, Ilkeston. 


SAMUEL RICHARDS, Architect, 3 
J. Harper & Co, Ukeston : é : 
W. Donnelly, Kimberley. , , 
W. E. Shaw, Ilkeston . : 

W. Richards, Ilkeston . 


BIRKIN & ROWL AND, Kimberley. (accepted) 


JARROW. 


For Liying Pipe Sewer, with Lampholes, Flushing-shaft, &c, 
and Connections with the Existing Manhole in Monkton 
Terrace at the South Back of Salem Street, and Paving 
the Back of Croft Terrace, for the Urban Sanitary 


Authority. Mr. J. PETREE, Borough 
G Maughan ; 5 : : 
y Adams 

T. CALLAGHAN (ackepted Wi 


KEIGHLEY. 


For 800 Lineal Yards of Kerbing and Channelling from the 
Utley Congregational Chapel to the Borough Boundary at 


Hawkcliffe, for the Corporation. 
J. HirD, jun, Keighley (accepted ) 


for Construction of a 12-Inch Earthenware Pipe Sewer in 
Skipton Road, from the Roebuck Inn to Stony Croft Lane, 
Mr. W. H. HOPKINSON, Borough 


for the Corporation. 


KIL: IN. 


For Supply and Laying 1.639 Yards of 6-inch and 9-inch Sewer 
Pipes, and Construction of Precipitation Works and Filter- 
beds at Killin, Perthshire, for the Perth County Council. 


R LEAKE, Consulting Mr. G. WOULFE BRENAN, aa Oban. 
W. R. Gall, Stirling é , - 4,005.2 0; LI 
£1;293.0.0 D.&R Taylor, Perth 8490 4 9 
G. Mackay & Son, Stirling . 815 13.0 
7 8 
Noss OME A. BREBNER, Aberfeldy (accepted ) 2o5e 04.0 


LEEDS. 

£779 x c For Alterations to Cemetery Tavern, Woodhouse Lane, for 
740 0 0 Mr. T. Dale. Mr. W. N. Wynn, Architect, 10 Livingstone 
710 0 0 Street, Roundhay Road, Leeds. : 
676 0 oO Winterburn & Co., Leeds . ; é wet2o Oo. 10 
Todd Bros., Leeds. 3 Se eT O 

Burns & HARDY, Leeds (accepted ) G3) .0" 0 

Jackson & Monkman, Leeds 9 OQ O 

Abbott, Leeds : SORE Om O 

Architect’s estimate . ¥90)07),0 


Surveyor. 


LONDON. 


errs 10° 'o |For Cleansing, Painting and various Works to Outside of 
67 12 oO Offices, Bishop’s Road, for the Guardians of St. Matthew, 
47 12 0 Bethnal Green. Mr. G. E. HOLMAN, Architect, 6 King’s 
Bench Walk, as dn E C, and 1cg Bow Road, E. 

W. Phillips . : : ; _ £325 Oo Ss 

T. Ravez : 4 * : i : . 248 19 Oo 

J. Elliott : 2242 LOO 

G. Wales. 2 ? () 4274.9 6 

LE Foy vk J. Stewart Ta k7 Set S ae 
J. Hayden 124 “01 205) 

A. W. Derby : 118 0 Oo 

B, YOUNG & SON, Mile End (accepted ) 108 16 oO 


For Alterations at Relief Offices, Fairfield Road, Bow, for the 


Engineer. 
(® Theis & Co. (accepted) . ; Oy 258 O4l0 Guardians of the Poplar Union. Mr. G E. HOLMAN, 
Architect, 6 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C., and 109 
KILLARNEY. Bow Road, E. 

For Sewerage Works at Killarney Workhouse, for the Vice- Coles, Bow . : Me £008) sou G 
~ Guardians. G Wales, South Hackney . : ; «O24. OO 
M. Warren, Killarney . ° : ‘ 72,7057.010 Collins, Bow : : : 615 0 oO 
T Gallwan, Killarney . : e003 TOr"O T. White & Son, Bow | 613, 0 ‘oO 
W. Baird, Dublin ; 624 14 Oo + K COLEMAN, Poplar (accepted ) . 874 0% 0 
J.B. HEALY, Tralee aisiea\ 603 7 0 . Holland, Leytonstone wie SOL. Ooo 


HAM 


HILL 


STONE. 


UNEQUALL#AbD FOR CULOU RFR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and BTX WD COMP LH TF In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilty ; 


Daly’s Treatrs, Liicester Square, &. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—-SAWN STON E to Order, 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET. STRAND. 


TO BUILDERS AND BUILDERS’ 
MERCHANTS. 
PANS wanted in all the principal towns 
of England, Scot!and and Wales, for the €ale of 
BARHAM’S PATENT . 
SMOKE-PREVENTING CHIMNEY POT. 


Applications to be made to the Manufacturers as follows :— 
Hor the six Western Counties of England :— 


Messrs. BARHAM BROS., Bridgwater. 
For the rest of England and Wales :— 
Mr. J. C. EDWARDS, Ruabon. 
For the whole of Scotland :— 


Messrs. ROBERT BROWN & SON, 
Ferguslie Works, Paisley. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Wire 175 Strand, Lendon, W.0 


OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


THE GRIP ”’ 


PATENTED IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


The extraordinary 
|holding power of this 
Pin enables it to be 
used effectively on the 
edges of the paper 
without making any 
holes therein. 

It is perfectly flat in 
{ts work, and requires 
no penknife or other 
lever to withdraw it. 

To insert it place 
your thumb, on the 
top and revolve Pin 
towards you. 

To withdraw 
simply reverse the 
action of the thumb or, 
luse top of drawing pencil in a similar manner. 


The most perfect Pin yet produced. 
To be obtained of all Mathematical Instrument Makers and 
Stationers, or sample box of 12 post free for 12 stamps. 


GEORGE TUCKER. 
DARTMOUTH STREET WORKS. BIRMINGHAM, 


it 


DRAWING PIN. 


BOYAL 
LETTERS PATHET. 


BY HER 
M\JESTY'S 


Established A. D. 1774. 


AUSTIN’S 


NEW IMPERIAL PATENT 


SUPERFINE FLAX LINE. 


The above article is now being manufactured and sold in 
large quantities for Greenhouse Sashes, Public-house Shutters, 

nd other heavy work. The Manufacturers would recommend 
it for its strength, and the large amount of wear in it, con- 
sequent on its peculiar manufacture. 

AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH AND BLIND 
LINES (two Prize Medals awarded). The Manufacturers of 
the above articles particularly wish to draw the attention of 
the ti ale to their Imperial Patent Flax Sash Lines, of which 
they are now making six qualities, all of which they can 
strongly recommend, as they have given unqualified satisfac- 
tion to the trade for now over One Hundred Years, and the 
Proprietors continue to give their personal attention to the 
manufacture of these goods. 

They also invite the porkicniae attention of the trade to 
their IMPERIAL PATENT BLIND LINES, which are very 
superior to soyehing yet offered 

They can be obtained of all Ropemakers, Ironmongera 
Merchants, Vactors and Wholesale Houses in town and 
country 

N.B —Please note that all our goods, as advertised abova. 
are tabelled, eitner indide or outside with our Trade Mark— 


THE CAMPBELL TILE Co. 


STOKE-ON- TRENT. 


ORNAMENTAL 


TILES For ¥ 


ALLS & FLOORS. 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Whitewashing the Edmonton Workhouse, for the Guar- 
dians. 


LONDON — continued. 


For Completion of Four Houses, Heythorpe Street, Southfields, 
Wandsworth, for Mr. J. R. Mayfield. Mr. WM. 


HUNT, 


W. Dudley, New Southgate = £313.79 0 Architect, 5 York Buildings, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Turnpenny, Wood Green : son 25 RO Saunders & Co. . : A 67 32' Oo 
F, H. Cowie, South Tottenham . ZAL EO; 10 GODFREY & BUDD (accepted ) 675 9 © 
W. F. Wheal, Upton Park . 241. 0. 20 Wright. : 620 0 O 
D. Hornett, Strand : 220 0 O 

For Alterations aa Rance to 1 Rutland Gate, Knights- 
C. Manton, Tottenham ; 2 POSS bridge, for Mr. John Rose Auldjo. Mr. R. OWEN ALLSOP, 
Knight & Son, Tottenham . 193 O O Kechitede 
Evans Bros., Bermondsey . 180 0 Oo Maple & Co. £1,222 0 © 
T. Mattingly, Tottenham 163 0 O : tS 
Cracknell & Son, Walthamstow . 148 I0 oO G. H. & A. BYWATERS (accepted) win trp 


Note —Consideration of tenders postponed. 


For Builders’ Work required in Fitting-up New Bathrooms 
Lavatories, &c, for Wards.26 and 27, and the Execution 
of other Works in connection therewith, at the Workhcuse, 
Parish Street, Tooley Street, S.E, for the Guardians of 
St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, 
Architects, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge, S E. 

PRITCHARD & RENWICK (accefied ) . £228 0 Oo 


For One Year, for the St. Pancras Vestry, Removal of Road 
Sweepings, Gully Soil and Snow at per Load or per Lump 
Sum, from Wards 1 and 3 of the Parish. Mr. WILLIAM 
NISBET BLAIR, Surveyor. 

J. Walker, Camden Town. » 1,000) 0 0 
W. Walker 1,775 0 O 


For New Hall and Repairs to caine Buildings, Richmond 


Hare. 


Road, Finsbury. 


Street Mission, Walworth, S.E. Mr. Gro. BAINES, G. Kirby . ae o © 
F.R.IBA, Architect, 4 Great Winchester Street, London, Marchant & Hirst 208 0 O 
jk Stevens Bros 194 0 © 
. West Bros £2, 164 0 o| W.-T. Ballard 187 Oe 
Robere AvlLowe 1,899 0 0 C. Déaring & Son 183,00 “Oo 
Balaam Bros. . 1882 0 o| J-Grover&Son.  . 158110), 0° 
Lilly & Lilly, Thniter 1877 kG McCorMIck & SONS (accepted) . «) SGD MOO 
H, L. Holloway 1,860 o o| For Supply of Twelve School Board Stove Fronts. 
B. E. Nightingale 1,848 0 O Bartle & Co.. ; . ; : . £24 12° 0 
S. J. Jerrard & Sons. : 1,841 0 O Falkirk Iron Co. : A ' : , 3 TORS Or 
Thomas I. Barden . : ; 1,825 .0 O Carron Co, . : : ° . . (15:0 .0 
C. & J. Bowyer. 1,823 0 oO Yates, Hayward & Co. . ; : 14 14 0 
Samuel J. Scott ; : 1,747 0 0 Hope Foundry Co. <24 310 500 
Battley, Sons & Holness . 1,724 0 O McDowall, Steven & Co., Limited rk Mle ee fe 
Rice & Sons. 1,707 j4.0 pO Coalbrookdale Co. . : Pa Cs PM ee 3 
TuHos. D. LENG, Deptford (accepted ) 1jO55).20..20 J. GRUNDY (accepted) . Rib Seca é ° oR! 90 


S. ELLIS (accepted ) a 
For Building Ambulance Beacn, North-Western Hospital, 
Hampstead. Messrs. PENNINGTON & SON, Architects. 
J. Chessum & Sons, Haggerston 
G. Godson & Sons, Kilburn . 
Kirk & Kirk, Westminster . 
Killby & Gayford, Worship Street . 
H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich 
C. WALL, Chelsea (accepted) . 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
For Repairing Brickwork, Cornices, Stonework, &c., Gillespie 


For Additions to 27 Lambolle Road, Hampstead, for Mr. F. M. 
Mr. R. OWEN ALLSOP, Architect. 


.£75 0 O° 


£15,997 oo 
15,517 0 O 
15,033 9 Oo 
14,936 © oO 
14,5c0:'0 O 
14,330 0 © 
14,000 0.0 


1B 114 cM, ADs AMAA HME htc Ay le 
J Estimates given to Architects’ own designs, 
Work can cae toporen Seb execution. 


angen sme eengp 


anqeees yavanna 


Showrooms:—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, Ae W.C.; 3 
Coneert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 


WORKS :—Eagie Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY 60., 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
London Office: 11 Clemenit’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all-purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 
IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 

Church, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. Sehool Seats and 
Desks. Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &c. 
MOULDINGS. ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. 
STEAM SAWING,’ PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


BW Jeinery and Fittings bave been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the most important buildings in this Oountry and Abroad. 


L. V. RILEY & CO., 


SHIRLEY HOUSE, 10 THROGMORTON ST eNOuE E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 


Artistic Metal Workers for Electric Fittings for House Decoration. Complet 
Installations, Offces, Shops, and Warehouses fitted. : wae 


THE INVICTA 


PATENT BRICK 
MANUFACTURING CO,, 


LIMITED. 


Superior Semi-dry Press Bricks, 


_ DELIVERABLE IN LONDON. BY 
CANAL AND RIVER. 


WORKS— 


WEST END BRIDGE, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


‘|For Samples and Particulars apply, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Apri 17, 1896.j 
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For Exterior Painting, Oldfield Road, Finsbury. 
G Chase i e-. ‘ , : : : « £398 


W. Lawrence e : : : 5 ° se tod 
H. Knight & Son ; ‘ : . : pas 
W. Silk & Son . a " eo, ; 126 
J. Grover & Son . ‘ : - ‘ “ ead 
Marchant & Hirst ¢ 4 : : ; ee79 
W. Shurmur ; : ; . Pe vera O 
C. WILLMOTT (accepted Vitis : : : ny i 


For Exterior Painting, Gees ees Road, Finsbury. 


G. Chase. . é : - £35 
J. Willmott & Sons : : : ; : 5 
W. Hornett . : = 5 7 . A Peseac ts 
G. Kirby. F 4 4 3 é - Ari ey| 
T. Cruwys . ; : : : ‘ ; gah 
N. Lidstone . : : : < ‘ ve 28 
Stevens Bros. : ; 3 26 
G. S..S. WILLIAMS & Son (accepted Pe . Ree 
For Exterior Painting, Burrage Grove, Greenwich. 
J. H. Hodgin : . . , é A as Ag hee 
W. Banks . : 4 : A i 3 ep it7: 
Johnson & Co. . £ : : : a ade) 
E. PROCTOR (accepted ) - “ ‘ ; . 166 
For Exterior Painting, Stanley Street, Greenwich. 
W. Banks . : : : : ; ‘ » £295 
J.&A Oldman . : : : : . . 198 
G, Barker. . - 5 . ; ; : . 196 
J. Otway  . 5 ‘ - pA i H LOO 
E. Proctor . - : é 5 pele 4 
JONES & GROVES (accepted ) : eee - 144 


For Exterior Painting, Church Street, West Lambeth. 


D. Charteris : " i f A ; (2330 
H. Mallett . : a : : : ‘ 3 194 
H. Brown , 4 4 * C ‘ A LO ERS 
Rice & Son : i : Pre R . 166 
_ Maxwell Bros, Limited . . : : . 140 
G. Brittain . ‘ : : © : : ne 30 
G. Wood & Co. . : ‘ - 4 5 Pie bd 
W. V. Goad A 4 ; 4 ; ve 124 
Holloway Bros. . : : : rere ie) 
B, E. NIGHTINGALE (accepted yes : : pee, 


i 


o0o0o0 000 0 


CoOonO0 oo0o00o00000 


© 0:6 0 OF 


eo00o0q00 00 00 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For Exterior Painting, Catherine Street, Hackney, 


H. Knight & Son : 4 ; : ‘ .£210 0 
G. S. S, Williams & Son. : , - - 196 0 
T. Nicholson . . ‘ . : ‘ . 194 Io 
Vernall, Danes & Co. . ; : . 3 «(4180/0 
C. Willmott - a ° ; 5 , ae) 167610 
. Grover & Son . : : : . " SiekOZ2 GC 
J. Kiddle & Son . . : DVN drench 4Qus'O 
McCormick & SONS (accepted ye : : yetAQ |. 0 
For Exterior Painting, Duke Street, Greenwich. 
W. Banks . A : : : ‘ p Ay OREN Me) 
G. Barker . 3 A 7 : MSE Bee AWE 2 3 240 
E Proctor . cl : : Passe ts ene) 
Jones & GROVES (accepted ) : : . . 109 O 
For Exterior Painting, Bolingbroke Road, ‘West Lambeth. 
E. Flood. : : ; : : ' .£220 0 
W. Hammond . : : : 5 é «| 1180),0 
C. Gurling . : ‘ : ‘ A : . 145 12 
Heinemann & Brown . : : ; : EEO 
Stimpson & Co. . - : ‘ : 5 UT OS'TO 
E. P. Bulled & Co. : : : : 7497-0 
R. E. Williams & Sons ; ° ; 2 . 95.0 
E. B. TUCKER (accepted) . ; : : aie See 
For Exterior Painting, Barrow Hill Road, Marylebone. 
T. Cruwys . “ . . : : - #200 O 
J. Willmott & Sons. . : “grits . 195 0 
W. Hornett . ; : 5 : 5 é Bina eis (8) 
GS Callowanen a é é : f 3 . 174.10 
‘W. Brown . é é ; 3 : , Seel-3 GLO 
Stevens Bros. : ; : ; 5 3 Ae Bel sk) ip 
F. T. Chinchen . A . 3 2 é . 124 Io 
G. FOXLEY (accepted ) . e : ; : EVPT TORO 
For Exterior Painting, Laxon Street, Southwark. 
W. King & Son . : ; ; : : ~ £27130 
Rice & Son. : : : ; : : .) -ZEZA TO 
Marchant & Hirst : ; : : f 2 8247 TO 
J. Garrett & Son . : : : : . . 230 0 
G. Brittain . : : : : 3 : 1% 2180 
Johnson x Co. : ; : ; ; - 198 oO 
Ey; Griggs 4°: , : : ; FM 19O=-O 
(okay Retin (accepted Vos : : ‘ 2 9473-0 


HNOQO00000 


00000000 


o0o0o0a00000 


eooon 


oo0ooo0oo0o0 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—conzinued. Aes pate a ides Beet 
, ies For Construction of Storage Reservoir osshouse Dingle 
coe or Atley Road, Tower Hamlets. 6 Neath, Glamorgan, and Supplying and Laying o-inch 
ACE ce Be eo WE eT ae $261 2 3 Cast-iron Main in Connection, for the Corporation. 
Gibb aCe. REE uae quite ase Oe OL. AM: al omastuN eat). anet eee ie . £15,146 0 0 
Ath & Boe te PN ate SA Fh eee One. Willcock & Co, Wolverhampton . MPa ec re pc: 
1 nan aly HIAB Tie jo ieetal'* bagi heg iris 4 © |W, Jenkins, Pontypridd. 5): a eo eae 
medee& Sons: : ; ; Lert J. ALLEN, Cardiff (accepted) . . i «  ASaSe yee 
G. Wales. - : : : a aS . 128 I0 o oe 
J. T. ROBEY (accepted ) ; A : : SALTS OW PLYMOUTH. 
For Making-up, Paving and Completing the following Streets 
For Exterior Painting, Ben Jonson, Tower Hamlets. and Lanes:—Sutherland ‘Terrace Road, Sutherland 
Atherton & Dolman . whe es : . -4£351 0 oO Terrace Lane, Victoria Terrace Lane, Seymour Avenue 
G. Wales 5 4 ; s 5 , + ig ZO tO Ope (1), Seymour Avenue Ope (2), Greenbank Avenue 
J. Kypett . 5 , : : ed ety 2 2760.0 Extension Lane West, for the Corporation. Mr, JAMES. 
Gibb & Co.. a : 3 9 : : - 1.205 S50\8 10 PATON, Borough Engineer, 
Te a 2 ; : 5 - : 2 oh : m Sutherland Terrace Lane. 
ch hee ve ; ‘ ; f : BP ilo A. N. Coles . ; ; j ; : : . £229 14 6 
J. KIDDLE & SON (accepted ) ; é ; i XCF LOT IO C. L. DUKE (accepted). : i ; ‘ toe ie 6 
For Exterior Painting, Berner Street, Tower Hamlets. Cc PREG I Ae Avenue Extension Lane West 245 15 © 
Jui yet” Me : . 5 : } ; 2290035 0 A. N, Coles . , : 226 8 oO 
Ppa dite ; , : : ; i sine shots C. L. DUKE (accepted ) : : . 4 Seely Mien Le, 
ae is , ’ ; : 3 5 rea bh, csi Seymour Avenue Ope (No. 1), 
A. W. Derby ; ; : : x E AS atley Woy (o' AW uGctes, f : : ; ‘ lol 4 7 
pea Piig Oy eit OMA A Ea At ns Se Teo 88 | OL Doxe (accyphed) 99 19 a 
; set ; ; : f : ; : 3 # Sutherland Terrace Road. 
B. E. Nightingale “ ; k : = /L50'" 0 a.0 Toner Sen by eo : ; ‘ . 6ugeee es 
JoF. HOLLIDAY (accepted ) . 5 : 5 + 153, 105,0 C.L DUKE (accepted) : } : | 558 12 6 
A. N. Coles. : F ; : ; : ~ 547 ee Ome 
Victoria Terrace Lane. 
‘ A. N. Coles . : ; : a § 5 Sy fay ele livl Zo, 
NORWICH. C. L. DUKE (accepted ) oat SES Ie te 
For Cookery Kitchen and Laundry at Crook’s Place Old Junior Seymour Avenue Ope (No. 2). 
School, Norwich, for the Norwich School Board, Mr. C. L. Duke , PMR e eee 
C. J. BRown, Architect, Cathedral Offices, Norwich. A..N. COLES (accepted) ~. 7. 
W. J. Botterill, Aylsham .. 7 : 4 -£190 0 o}| For Erection of a Mortuary, with Waiting-room attached, in 
Downing & Son, Norwich . : as 103 90) "O Vauxhall Street, for the Corporation, Mr. JAMES PaTon, 
Pye & Son, St. Augustine’s . : : : a a SOLTOWO Borough Surveyor. 
Scarles Bros., Norwich ; : : 4 e179 ho Matcham & Co. : . : : é _ £1,917. 0 0 
Youngs & Son, Norwich. ‘ ate ae, en 71 MES lay tn ; ; : : . » 8. MGTEN Oro 
J. S Smith, Norwich . 2 ; : : - 4167) SOlZO Tozer & Sons . : ’ : F : - It 719 "OU 0 
G. S. TINKLER, Norwich (accepted) . : « 8163-53 to A. R. LETHBRIDGE (accepied) . 0 AIR, GA eae 


KETTON FREESTONE. 


THE BEST STONE IN THE YWYORLD ror Buitpinc AND MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 


NEW QUARRIES opened yielding blocks of immense size, not affected by London atmosphere or sea air. 
Please write for further particulars, sample, and price, to 


T. C. MOLESWORTH & CO., KETTON QUARRIES, RUTLAND. 


Gy HEATING! HEATING!! 


The MOST EFFICIENT and ORNAMENTAL of 


AMERIGAN RADIATORS 


IN OVER 300 SIZES ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Will Architects please write for Pattern Books 
and Particulars, before specifying any others, to 
the Sole Agent— : 


EX. MUN ZINN G, 
- ~ , 199 Upper Thames St., London, E.C. 


“UNION” PATTERN. . 1 
| HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO.., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


ll LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICH LIisT AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


PEMBREY. PWLLHELI. 


For Erection of House, Underhill, Pembrey, for the Carmel | For Erection of a Public Slaughter-house at the Maes, 
Congregational Church. Pwllheli, for the Town Council. 


Evans & Phillips, Trimsaran . . 4370 6.0 W. Owen, Fourcrosses, near Pwllheli . : LOSt SO 
W. T. Williams, Pembrey . ; bko36) 70 “o J. T. Jones, Pwllheli. F : ; 4 21 000 20 0 
J. Lewis, Pembrey : : E : ; Amhe57.0 0 J. Hunter, Pwllheli. ‘ ; : : 4 CARO & 
D. Williams, Pembrey one 265 10 O iy Jones, wilbel ion ee eee cant wo992t Oy O 
GRIFFITHS & WILLIAMS, Blain Berllan (ac- Wi Hughes: Pwllheli gto ee ee Ne a i 595,17 OO 
cepted) . : ‘ , ; : ; . 260 0 0 W. & R JONES, Pwllheli (accedted) . : 540,07 0 
SANDOWN. . 
PONTYPOOL. For Erection of a Schoolroom, &c, for the Baptist Church; 
For Alteration and Reconstruction of Buildings, Pontypool, for Sandown, I.W. Mr. J. NEWMAN, Architect, Sandown. 
the Pontypool County Girls’ School. Mr. BENJAMIN H. Attrill . . . . . : . -£339 9 0 
LAURANCE, Architect, Austin Friars Chambers, Newport. W. Brown &Corney . oes : : e375 10" © 
Cox & Bardo, Cardiff . : ; : oe ,Go2) 0, 0 Barton Bros. : : : ‘ : 298 IO Oo 
Bowers, Hereford: . : ; ; ’ «Pack iol ter oC) W. JOLLIFFE (accepted) . A : : (27070) 0 
J. Linton, Newport . : : : : - 1,799 0 0 
C. H. Reed, Newport : : é : a) Tgiih @) @ SALISBURY. 
a “et ean : : ; - 1,73 © ©} For Building Brick Wall to Enclose the Drying-ground at the 
. Kear & Sons, Coleford ; : : 7 1,020.8 0-0 Ww ; s 
; orkhouse, for the Guardians. Messrs. JOHN HARDING 
Bailey & Sons, Pontnewynydd : : oF 35011 00 & Son. Architects, Canal, Salisb 
MORGAN & EVANS, Pontypool (accepted) . 1,297 0 O SS eA es EGO aia Sa 
: : Wort & Way : 5 : : . me Boh ey WS) 
W Roles : 2 5 : . a tv Cr © 
RUGBY. _jeJennings . : : : : . : 760 Oo 
For Hillmorton House, Rugby, for Mr. Thos. Hunter. Messrs. Vincent & Folland : . : , . =e a 
Wm. SucpEN & Son, F.R.IB.A., Leek and Hanley.| ©. Day (accepted) PAM ee he Coal ameo 


Quantities by the Architects. 


Stone Masonry. 
ae. Duston Stone. Ham Hill Stone. 
Shillitoe, Rugby . é ; AsO Og 4 Z,ACO. 09 0 
Tanner, Rugby (excluding part) . 365 90 9 332 6,080 
Slaymaker, Harlow, Northampton 


SPEN NY MOOR. 

For Additions to Store Premises, Spennymoor, for the Bishop 
Auckland Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. 
WILLIAM PERKINS, Architect, Bishop Auckland. Quan- 
tities by Architect. 


(excluding part) 2 : eto bye ee) 330 I0 9 Accepted Tenders. 
Buspsy, Rugby (accepted) . he 320 04 0 — W. Hudson, Bishop Auckland . ; : sf 3:910 155.G 
fleating Apparatus. Helliwell & Co., Brighouse, roofing to yards . 337 0 0 
Jones & Attwood, Stourbridge . : : ° 150 Io oO ; 
HADEN & SON, Trowbridge* . . ,. « I4l 0 0 BUTTON sONR nN OrON: 

* Accepted, with addition of 14/. 2s. for further Coils, &c., | For Alterations and Additions to Anchor Inn, Sutton 
and of 56/. 1os. for Domestic Hot-water Service. Bonnington, for ‘Messrs. Marston & Son, Burton-on- 
The works generally are being carried out by direct Trent. Mr. W. T. Hampton, Architect, Coalville and 

employment of labour, under the superintendence of Mr. Loughborough. 
Satchell, Clerk of Works. WILDERS & BALL (accepted) . . «+ +£568 0 0 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON DEPOTS— 


“ OOLITE, LONDON” Head Offices: JES AMHTTEH. —o.w.8 westeourne Parc. w. 


S'OOLITE, BATH” L. & S.W.R., NINE Etms, S.W. 


IncoRPoratine PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Litd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


(e, _. QUARRIES. 
QUARRIES. Gua Pers . 
MONK’S PARK. pn0edy oe BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 08 eed & Fegihh” COMBE DOWN. 
=A | CORNGRIT. gt 8ONc gerd "STOKE GROUND. 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. QR” attained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK 
Lipa Be betas . Ep ADES aH 


OAK BLOGK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/105 per yard super, 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS | 


One inch and }-inch thick. 


WATE A 
OFT IIE 7 OG, 


A oO phickige or 
oe BVO en Immense Stock always ready for Laying. Se eres sate Lee e 
3s e [== JOINERY. : 
% \N bye TURPIN’S 
oe PATENT 
\)\ oC) INTER- 
rd LOCKING 
\\\ Ie IS SYSTEM 
rove lock Floorson & 
a a2 MARBLE MOSAIG §=— Cerevet, Sone 


J ss t 

\ AN ANS Turpin’s Patent 6-16 inch thick, anil Deal Floors. 
Ws a * a avenge memes es) PAVEMENTS 
lige Parquet. Executed in all 


Wood Backing. Styles. 
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STOCKPORT. 


For Erection of Weights and Measures Offices and Public 
Lavatories in Vernon Street and the Castle Yard, adjoin- 
ing the Court House, Stockport, for the Manorial Tolls 


Committee. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, A.M.I.C.E., Borough 

Surveyor. 
D. Eadie, Stockport . : £1,059 070 
T. Hoe, Stockport s| 9 £02080 170 
D. Mullaney, Stockport 1,025 0cO uO 
W. Pownall, Stockport. : : 1,600 0 O 
W. C. Broadhurst & Co., Stockport . 1:570.7 Ou 
J. Briccs, Stockport (accepted ) 1,495 Q O 


SUNDERLAND. 

For Plant at Electric Supply Station, for the Corporation :— 
Two Steam-engines and Continuous-current Dynamos, 
with Steam and Exhaust Pipes and Switchboard Exten- 
sions; Two Water-tube Boilers of Babcock & Wilcox 
Type ; Fuel Economiser and Cast-iron Tank. 

Accepted Tenders. 

T. Parker, Limited, Wolverhampton. 
Babcock & Wilcox, Limited, London. 
E. Green & Son, Wakefield. 

T. Tonkinson, Sunderland. 
WALSALL. 

For Painting and Colouring Hospital Buildings, for the Com- 
mittee of the Walsall and District Hospital. Messrs, 
BAILEY & MCCONNAL, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall 

A 
J. Houghton, Walsall 675/30 080 
W. Harding, Walsall 


H. Harding, Walsall Ac OmnO S000 
J. Bunting, Walsall ; : os 1 130"89 220 615 0 
TAYLOR & BELL, Walsall(accepted) 97 17 6 ZT, 0 710 


A. Additional for varnishing. 
WREXHAM. 


For Sewers in Brynycabanau Road and Bennion Road, for the 
Urban Authority. 


Williams & Wycherley, Pentre Broughton. £545 0 oO 
J. Hughes, Wrexham . : : : : 4700 OeO 
J. Stephens, Wrexham : 406 10 oO 
G. Law, Kidderminster : 365 795,00 
Davies Bros, Wrexham . : B23) 16778 
W. OWEN, Wrexham (accepted ) . 284 16 o 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARMOURERS. 
PRINCIPAL FRONT, NEW CRAIG HOUSE, MORNINGSIDE, N.B. 


CHURCH OF ST. STEPHEN, FECAMP—SOUTHERN ENTRANCE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


IN the ventilation of the extensions now being made to Ayr 
Academy (Messrs. J A. Morris & Hunter, architects), the 
“Climax” patent continuous exhaust ventilators have been 
used and supplied by Cousland & Mackay, Ventilating Engi- 
neers, Glasgow. 

A CLOCK with three 6-feet dials, and striking on large bell, 
has been erected in Hugglescote Church, Leicestershire, by 
Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Derby, and was formally started 
on the 9th inst. by the donor, Mrs, Wills. 

THE annual general meeting of the London and Lancashire 
Fire Insurance Company will be held at twelve o’clock noon 
on Thursday, April 30, at the Law Association Rooms, Cook 
Street, Liverpool. 

THE new schools, Garelochhead, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester. 

THE Huddersfield Town Council have resolved to adopt the 
tub system, at a cost of about 3,633/, in lieu of the water _ 
carriage system at 7,400/. 

A STATEMENT presented to the Bolton gas committee shows 
that the receipts from the gasworks for March 1896 amounted 
to. 6,779/. 75. 2@, as compared with 4,313/. Ios. 5d. in the 
corresponding month last year. The total receipts for the year, 
which was completed at the end of March, amounted to 
143,0314. 12s.9@, being 1,654/. less than last year. The reduc- 
tion of 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet in the price of gas which took 
effect on April 1, 1895, the abolition in the borough of meter 
rents, and the fall in the value of sulphate had together 
diminished the receipts as compared with last year by no less 
than 9,c0oo/, The financial return with regard to the electricity 
department showed that during March last the receipts 
amounted to 1,541/. 4s. 11d., as compared with 461/. 19s. 7a in 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


THE 


NEW 


CONDUIT SYSTEM 


New Buildings can now be fitted with Insulated Iron Tubes whilst in 
course of erection, ready for cables and wires to be drawn through 
at any future period. 


STRODE « CO. 


BEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS— 


48 OSNABURGH ST., REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
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oo _________ . 200 00 


the same month in 1895. The total receipts for the twelve 
months ended March were 4,124/. 185 7d. 

WE notice that the Paragon Patent Glazing and Roofing 
Company, of Rabone Lane, Smethwick, have just established 
their chief offices at tcoc Queen Victoria Street, London, E C. 

WE have just received from Messrs Arnold W. Kershaw 
& Co., ventilating engineers, of Custom House Buildings, 
Lancaster, their new spring catalogue, which will be noticed in 
a following issue of Zhe Architect. 

ON Tuesday, May 12, Messrs. Osborn & Mercer, of 28 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, will offer for sale The Manor 
House, Sutton. It forms the finest site in the heart of Sutton 
available for immediate development for building purposes, 
and we call our readers’ special attention to the forthcoming 
auction On the same date they will offer for sale Saxon 
Hall, the well-known town residence of the late Hon. James J. 
Fellows, and a mansion worthy of notice. 

AT the meeting of the Ayr Town Council it was unanimously 
agreed, after considering report by the town surveyor, to accept 
the offer of Mr. Thomas Crawford & Son, Wishaw, to execute 
contract No.1 of the Ayr drainage scheme, the price being 
33482. 55. 8a. 

IT is reported from Swansea that owing to the attitude of 
the men the proprietors of the Elba Steel Works have decided 
to remove the plant from Gowerton to Landore for the purpose 
of manufacturing steel bars by a new method which, it is said, 
will revolutionise the Siemens steel trade. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS 


THE directors of the Paisley Infirmary are now in a position 
to carry out their plans for the new infirmary in their entirety, 
the sum necessary for the erection of the third pavilion, 
believed to be about 10,000/,, having now been subscribed 

A PRESBYTERIAN college is to be erected in Cambridge 
from the designs of Mr. H. T. Hare, of the Adelphi. 

THE new building of the Surveyors’ Institution will be 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Waterhouse & Son. 

A MARKET-HALL is to be erected in Hawes, Yorkshire. 

THE well-known leaning spire at Chesterfield threatens, i 
is stated, to collapse, and 15,000/. is required to put the church 
into repair and save the spire. 


THE Engineering Record (New York) says :—The Board of 
Health of New York City, at the request of the Board of 
Street Opening and Improvement, has selected a site for the 
new East Side Park. The block selected is bounded by Pitt, 
East Houston, Willett and Stanton Streets, and contains some 
420,009 square feet. In this block there are 63 houses, of 
which 46 are tenements containing 1,650 persons, divided into 
363 families. The high death-rate in this block has made it 
an eyesore to the Board of Health for a long time. 

THE Commissioner of Public Works of New York City has 
directed that whenever an application for a permit to open a 
street is filed, all other parties having conduits in that street 
shall be notified to apply for permits to do any work they have 
in contemplation, so that the street may be blocked for as 
short a time as possible After repaving, on completion of 
such work, the street will not be torn up again for a year, 
except in great emergencies. Gas companies laying mains in 
streets will hereafter be required to lay service pipes to all 
properties abutting on the street while the main is being laid, 
and no permits for service pipes will be issued afterwards. 

THE scheme for the extension of the west front of the Man- 
chester Cathedral has received the approval of the Dean and 
churchwardens, The estimated cost of the improvement is 
about 6,000/, 


VARIETIES. 


THE twentieth anniversary meeting of the supporters of the 
Bethnal Green Free Library was held at Grosvenor House. 
In the unavoidable absence of the Duke of Westminster, who 
is one of the vice-presidents, the Rev C. J. Ridgway, vicar of 
Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, presided, and the speeches 
were varied with music by some of the members of the Kyrle 
Society. In their report for the past year the committee were 
able to state that no fewer than twelve members of the Royal 
Family contributed to the funds during the year, and the 
number of books presented was 815 The free lectures and 
concerts had been continued with increased interest, and the 
evening classes had been more largely attended during the 
year. Two excellent concerts had been given in support of 
the funds—by the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society at the 
Great Assembly Hall, which was attended by an audience 
numbering 5,000 persons ; and that by the Countess of Radnor’s 
Ladies’ String Band and Chorus at the People’s Palace 


New Illustrated and priced 
FURNISHING GUIDE is 
now ready, and will be for = 
warded (on application) 
FREE BY POST. 


 HEWETSONS, 


Artistic House 
Furnishers 


AND 


Decorators. 


HEWE SONS’ ‘* Princess May ” 


Bedroom Suite. 


Enamelled White, Carton Pierre Mountings, 
Brass Handles, and comprising: Wardrobes 
(Glass Door), Dressing-Chest with Glass, Wash- 
stand (Marble Top, Tile Back, and Brass Towel 
Rail), and Two Cane-seated Chairs. 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215, 


Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W 


the 


——_—~_ ¥ 


&7 15s. 
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attracted an immense concourse of people Two new vice- 
presidents had been elected—the Bishop of Stepney and the 
Rev A. F. W. Ingram 

THE Birmingham Post says :—The members of the City 
Fire Brigade have made the first contribution out of their 
wages to the newly-established superannuation fund, and to 
celebrate the event Mr. Chatrian, of the Old Royal Hotel, gave 
them a dinner. It was served in the engine-house, which was 
decorated with trophies of flags, at the chief fire-station. 
Superintendent Tozer presided, and there were also present 
Alderman Hart (chairman of the watch committee), Councillors 
Waters, Moore Bayley, Superintendent Wilcox, Captain Foster 
(Smethwick), Messrs. J. T. J. Morrison (brigade surgeon), A 
Hulme, E. Chatrian, W. Jones, W. L. Sheffield, Price and 
Malcolm (veterinary surgeons), W. Hulton (clerk to the watch 
committee), &c. All the members of the brigade (sixty-two) 
were present. 

THE Pall Mall Gazette says that a scheme is on foot which, 
if it be adopted, will revolutionise the tramway service of 
London and the outlying districts. A syndicate of tram- 
way experts and financiers offer to take a lease of the 
existing lines from the County Council in order to consolidate 
the whole of the service, to make extensions and connections, 
to apply mechanical traction throughout, and to offer the public 
greatly increased travelling facilities 

WRITING to the Manchester Guardian from Ajaccio, a 
correspondent says :—There are to be increased facilities for 
travelling in the delightful island of Corsica, where the country 
inns have hitherto left much to be desired and means of 
locomotion have been very limited. Mr. Bischoffsheim is 
promoting a company with the object of facilitating tourist 
traffic The company will build and manage mountain hotels, 
and will make mountain railways in the most interesting 
districts. 

THE Dumfries Town Council have resolved to decline an 
anonymous offer of 2,000/. which was made a few weeks ago 
for the erection of public baths and washhouses. 

A MEETING was held in Perth to consider as to the erection 
of a theatre, and acommittee was appointed to make inquiry 
and report. 

AN inquiry has been held in the council chamber, 
Darlington, as to a proposal to borrow 50,000/ for the 
extension of the Darlington gas works The borough sur- 
veyor, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Hawksley, civil engineer, gave 
evidence and details of the proposed enlargement. 


ARE YOU A NAVIGATOR, EXPLORER OR TRAVELLER ? 


Tue Ayr Town Council have unanimously adopted a 
recommendation by a committee that the Corporation should 
construct an electric tramway from Burns Monument to 
Prestwick, a distance of six miles 

THE trustees of the late Earl of Moray have handed over a 
bequest of 1,850/7 to the Scottish Meteorological Society to 
assist in maintaining the Ben Nevis Observatory. 

OPERATIONS have been commenced for an extensive addi- 
tion to the graving dock of the Grangemouth Dockyard Com- 
pany. The dock will be enlarged to 265 feet in length, and 
will then be capable of accommodating the largest class of 
vessels frequenting the port Piling machines have been at 
work and steam cranes are being erected for excavating in the 
river. The entrance to the dock will be effected by a large 
floating iron gate. The work, it is expected, will not be com- 
pleted until July. 

THE highway committee of the Southport Town Council 
have recommended the appointment of Mr R P Hirst, assist- 
ant borough surveyor, as borough engineer and surveyor, at a 
commencing salary of 2807. per annum, 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES 


Mr. L. NICKLIN, Despatch Works, High Park Road 
Smethwick, near Birmingham, sends us particulars of Nicklin 
& Milward’s patent “Soho” chimney cowl and ventilator, for 
the prevention of down draught in chimneys, for ventilating 
shafts, for the withdrawal of sulphurous gases from smiths’ 
forges, brass moulding and other workshops, and for ventilating 
offices, smoke rooms, concert-rooms and large buildings, &c. 
The apparatus—the joint invention of Messrs. Nicklin & 
Milward—is put forward as embodying sundry distinct advan- 
tages over other appliances of its class Attention is specially 
drawn to the simple construction of the cowl, the absence of parts 
requiring oiling, and the substitution of rivetting for soldering 
in the putting together, this last-named feature being regarded as 
a safeguard should the chimney catch fire. Another point is 
the introduction of a current of air at the back of the cowl, 
which, passing over the back of the fan-shaped shield, increases 
the suction in the head of the cowl and clears the main pipe of 
smoke, increasing the up draught to a considerable extent 
while offering resistance to down draught. To further increase 


the up draught, currents of air are introduced on each side of - 


If so, you cannot do better than follow the example of Dr. Nansen, who, recognising the 
advantage of a facile method of recording his observations and discoveries, purchased 


A YOST TYPEWRITER 


For use on his voyage to the North Pole. 


After a careful investigation of the different 


Writing Machines on the market he concluded that the YOST Typewriter was 


THE ONLY REALLY SUITABLE WRITING MACHINE FOR A RIGOROUS CLIMATE. 


Full particulars of this Wonderful Mechanical Writer post free. ; 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


50 HOLBORN WIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


PARIS: 36 Boulevard des Italiens.5 LIVERPOOL: 22a North John St. GLASGOW: 112St. Vincent St. BIRMINGHAM: 73 Temple Row. 
LEEDS: 21 New Station Street. MANCHESTER : 3 Deansgate. BELFAST: 13 Rosemary Street. CARDIFF: 77 St. Mary Street. 


FINCH'’S FLUSH TANKS (it), 


ail cy FOR THROUGH CLOSETS. 
R R : 

se is = : N ray es i | H 

These Tanks are made in }” Plate Bottoms, 54,’ ane of tH i u lt on 
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ne én 


best materials, and are superior to any in the market, on | 
account of their accuracy in working, powerful discharge, | Ml 
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i 


and simplicity of construction, 


OVER 3,000 IN USE AT LONDON AND PROVINCIAL | CTA eR 
BOARD SCHOOLS. CAC | 


7 LAC AES 
{Ui L ALL: 
® FINCH & C0 Manufacturers of Sanitary Appliances, _ 
& T LTD. s2 Belwedere Rd., Lambeth, SE. — 
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the cowl head acting under the fan-shaped shield and adding 
very materially to the suctional power of the cowl. The double 
vanes on the top of the cowl keep the head subservient to the 
action of the wind, adding very much to the efficiency of the 
cowl. By their action the wind currents have a direct pressure 
on both wings, keeping the head of the cowl in such a position 
that the wind rushing throughgthe inlets greatly increases the 
draught. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
April 13, 1896, Mr. S. Herbert Cox, president, in the chair, a 
paper was read by Mr. Percy Griffith (member of Council) on 
“The Water Supply of Small Towns and Rural Districts.” 

The author first referred to the scarcity of published matter 
relating to small waterworks, and after pointing out the rapid 
increase in the number of public water undertakings in small 
towns and rural districts in recent years, he noted several 
important points of difference between large and small works. 
Among these were the greater (proportionate) length of mains 
and the heavy capital charges entailed by small works, the 
absence or scarcity of trade supplies, the low rateable value of 
property, and the consequent necessity for high rates of charge 
for water. There was also the uncertain nature of the demand 
for water which made it specially difficult to design works of 
the proper capacity for meeting future as well as immediate 
requirements, 

Attention was then drawn to the enlarged powers vested in 
local authorities by Parliament in recent years with a view to 
the purchase of existing works or the erection of new ones, and 
the author stated several of the broad abstract features of the 
question. On the one hand, the essentially local character of a 
local authority gave it a decided advantage in the ownership of 
public works ; the local authority further had no necessity to 
earn a dividend, and could obtain loans at specially low rates of 
interest, thus rates of charge could presumably be kept very 
low. _On the other hand, local authorities were obliged to 
provide annually a sinking fund for their loans, also in pur- 
chasing a water undertaking. Allowance had to be made for 


compulsory transfer beyond the standing value of the concern 
itself. These circumstances appeared to prevent the actual 
reduction in the rates of charge which might have been 
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expected. The author considered that in matters of manage- 
ment a private company was more favourably situated than a 
local authority, at any rate in the case of small towns. 

With regard to meter supplies as applied to small works, 
reference was made to Abingdon and Malvern where that 
system had been carried out with success ; but it was pointed 
out that in both cases there existed auxiliary supplies from 
private wells which were relied on for sanitary purposes, and 
the consumption as registered by the meters was’ exceedingly 
small per head of population. Under normal conditions the 
author considered the meter system very unsuitable to smail 
works, 

The author then called attention to the practice of fixing 
pumps in boreholes and thus avoiding the necessity for wells. 
While a very striking reduction in first cost was secured by 
this system, it involved several disadvantages in the way of 
working, effecting repairs, &c, which tended to counteract the 
initial economy. 

The author next described some waterworks extensions 
carried out by his partner, the late Mr. Jabez Church, at 
Halstead, Essex. Two borings were sunk into the chalk to a 
total depth of 250 feet, and from both a large supply of water 
was obtained which rose to within 1o feet of the surface. The 
pumping machinery comprised a 12 nominal horse-power hori- 
zontal engine driving by means of gearing a set of three-throw 
pumpseach 9 inches diameter and 21 inches stroke, also two steel 
boilers 14 feet long and 5 feet 6 inches diameter. The capacity 
of the plant was 16,000 gallons per hour or 384,000 gallons per 
day. A new tower and reservoir were also carried out at the 
same time. The cost of the work was just over 8,000/. or 1/. 
per head of the population. 

The author then described the construction of an impounding 
reservoir erected at Godalming by the late Mr. Church. 
Owing to the wet and sandy nature of the foundations the work 
was executed under great difficulties. The capacity of the 
reservoir was 130,000 gallons and its internal dimensions were 
80 feet by 4o feet by 6 feet 6 inches depth of water when 
full. 

Brief descriptions were then given of works at Blandford, 
Dorset (designed by Mr. F. Beesley), and at Fenny Stratford 
(designed by Mr. J. Eunson), both having oil engines as motive 
power. In the former case the cost of the works was 
1/. 17s. 6d. per head of: population, and in the latter 17 35. 4d. 
Working expenses in the latter case showed the cost of 
pumping to be 2-6d. per 1,000 gallons lifted 100 feet. Two 
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small works were then referred to at Swanland (near Hull) and 
Sonning-on-Thames, both using, oil engines for pumping pur- 
poses. The cost of pumping in the former case was 149d. per 
1,000 gallons lifted 300 feet, not including labour, which repre- 
sented approximately 1d, in addition; and 1 267d. per 1,009 
gallons lifted 100 feet, not including labour, in the latter. An 
appendix was given which showed the expenses, revenue, profit, 
&c., worked out at per 1,coo gallons supplied, together with 
other data relative to some 30 small waterworks undertakings 
in various parts of England. 


CORK MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


LasT week was given a report of the legal arguments employed 
in the extraordinary action brought by the Corporation of Cork 
against Alderman Fitzgerald, as contractor, and Mr. M’Mullen, 
as architect, for damages arising out of the defec:s of the 
municipal buildings. The following technical evidence was 
given during the trial :— 

Mr. Jonathan Hare, draughtsman in the city engineer’s 
office, stated that when he saw portions of the casings to 
enclose the concrete laid on the surface of the ground at the 
west wing, he pointed out to the contractor that he was not 
making them in accordance with the drawings. Fitzgerald said 
he had permission of the engineer to do so. Witness replied 
that it was an extraordinary thing, and added that whatever 
part of the work he intended to scamp not to scamp the 
foundations, as everything depended on them. He replied, 
“Do you think that I, Edward Fitzgerald, would do anything 
wrong that would bring a blush on the face of my children 
when I am dead and gone?” When he was preparing draw- 
ings the contractor asked him not to make them expensive, as 
it was a bad job and would not pay. When he brought 
him a subsequent drawing Fitzgerald said he would remem- 
ber it, and that he would have a screech in the Council yet. 
I said I did not care whether he had a screech in the Council 
or out of it, that I would do my duty. Fitzgerald on one occa- 
sion spoke in a disrespectful way of the engineer, and said, 
“That fellow does not know anything about it; it’s you are 
putting the work on me.” It was provided in the plans that 
twelve ventilators should be put on the ground floor and fifteen 
on the first floor. Of those on the ground floor one was a 


dummy, and the others were bad and provided a mixture of pure 
and foul air. Witness stated that the stones, bricks and mortar 
used were in his opinion bad. | 

Cross-examined : If the concrete were put on unlevelled 
ground it would not ke so secure as if it were put in on levelled 
ground, In the amended plans the following is provided :— 
“The concrete footings are to be on the present ground, no 
cutting or the thickness of the concrete to be lessened, &c,” 
If I was aware of it I would not have drawn Fitzgerald’s atten- 
tion to it. Witness was not aware that it was a matter of 
notoriety that M‘Mullen and Fitzgerald were on the worst 
possible terms at the time. 

Mr. Robert Walker, architect and engineer, gave the results 
of the examinations he had made from time to time of the 
municipal buildings, Mr. W. H. Hill was associated with 
him, They found that the dimensions of the outer wall instead 
of being 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet, were in the centre part 
4 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches. The corridor walls instead 
of being 5 feet 3 inches were only 4 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 
6 inches. There was a great deficiency in the concrete. There 
were fissures and cracks throughout the walls. They were the 
result of the subsidence and the crushing in of the main 
grounds. He found the walls, both internal and external, 
subsiding towards their centre. The fact was that the concrete 
walls cracked. The cracks and fissures were the natural result 
of the defects in the building. The witness described in detail, 
by means of photographs and plans, defects he found in the 
buildings.—Speaking generally of the materials and workman- 
ship throughout the buildings, were they of the best workman- 
ship or inferior? He would not call them inferior. 

He did not assist in preparing the list of defects complained 
of. He was not-aware that the workmen of the Corporation 
were at the present time engaged in repairing the walls. He 
was aware that 52/. had been paid for outside work. He was 
aware that in the contract Youghal brick and cement were sub- 
stituted for other bricks and other cements. During his 
examination he found that ceiling joists were not put in as 
strong as specified. 

Sir Thomas Deane, R.H.A., was then called. 

Mr. Bushe : I will not waste time by giving your qualifica- 
tion. 

His lordship : I see here occasionally in Cork a stone slab. 
commemorating the unexampled generosity of Mr. Kearns: 
Deane, a Protestant clergyman, who designed and superin- 
tended a Catholic church—St. Mary’s—the most beautiful 
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structure in all Ireland. There is nothing that contains more 
genuine evidence of pure Roman architecture than it. 

Sir Thomas Deane then said, in reply to Mr. Bushe, that he 
had been pointed out the cracks and fissures and main footings, 
and he had had an opportunity of perusing the plans. The 
primary cause of the failure of the walls was the insufficiency 
of the concrete foundations. 

Will it, in your opinion, be possible to reconstruct by any 
system of patching or repairing these fractured walls ?—I 
think not. 

Will it, in your opinion, be necessary to take them down and 
reconstruct them ?—As far as I can judge, it will be necessary 
to take them down and reconstruct them on account of the 
insufficiency of the foundations. 

His lordship: Do you know that this place, originally 
known as Monerea Marsh, has completely changed? There is 
a rattling fine public-house near the municipal buildings, and 
in happy proximity to it there are the Cork and Passage and the 
Cork and Bandon railway stations, and numerous new houses 
also built there. Could you tell me whether any modification 
has taken place in the ideas of builders and architects as to 
the question of foundations? 

Witness said there had been a great change in their ideas 
and methods owing to the more extensive use of concrete. It 
was the modern practice to extend the width of the concrete to 
make up for the weakness of the soil. 

Mr. Ronan: The width is a vital thing. So, if the concrete 
was not allowed to set sufficiently, and if the building was run 
up with great rapidity, might not a settlement be caused by 
shrinkage ? 

Witness: I would divide that into two divisions. In the 
first place the concrete should be given time to consolidate, but 
then I don’t think that element need be introduced, because 
concrete consolidates so quickly that it could be built on 
almost immediately. 

_ Mr. W. H. Hill, C.E., stated that the footings as laid down 
did not correspond with the footings as specified and shown on 
the plans. 

_ You examined the timber-wock and found it was not 
seasoned ?—Yes. 

- And not in accordance with the specification ?—No, it was 
bad timber. 

His lordship: Did you see any old timber in the roof ?— 
Yes, the ceiling joists did not correspond with the ceiling joists 
required in the specification. 


Were the quality, materials and workmanship what they 
ought to be >No; I am of opinion they were not. 

Having regard to all this, could the walls in the east and 
west wings be repaired without being taken down ?—-No; I do 
not think so. 

Cross-examined : The concrete footings were of a thickness 
of 6 inches. At the north end of the west wall the concrete is 
only a little more than 1 foot 6 inches. He would not say it 
was 2 feet. He was the joint author of the report made to the 
Ccrporation. 

Mr. Clement Dunscombe, M.I.C.E., said the primary catse 
of the cracks and fissures was the reduction of the concrete 
footing. The ceiling joists should have been 6 feet by 2, and 
they were not near that. The studs were made of old timber, 
and in onecase he found it absolutely rotten. He also observed 
that the joists were held up by.old floor boards, and that the 
ceilings were in a bad condition. 

Mr. Samuel Hill, buildeér,-stated that he was the builder of 
the Cork Courthouse, the Great Southern and Western Railway 
terminus at Cork, and many other public buildings. He had 
examined the buildings and the specifications according to 
which they ought to have been built, and he agreed with the 
evidence of Mr. Dunscombe and Mr. Walker as regarded the 
insufficiency of the concrete footings. The subsidence was 
primarily due to the insufficiency of the footings of the wall. 
Some parts of the woodwork were very fair and other parts 
were very indifferent. 

Mr. Michael J. M‘Mullen, city engineer, said that on 
June 27 he got a letter from Mr. Fitzgerald stating that he was 
ready to lay down the concrete foundations on the eastern 
wing, where the ferumite was stored. The foundation would 
be a good sound bottom, and he would be pleased if witness 
would come down there at his earliest convenience. Witness 
did not go down until June 30. He went down on the 
evening of the receipt of that letter, but not officially... The 
footings of the western wings were completed. Those of the 
eastern wing were very nearly completed. The men were 
engaged working them. He remembered reporting on 
February 19, 1892, that should those cracks and rents assume 
a permanent settled position he should recommend that the 
walls be taken down and that he could not certify the work to 
be completed to his satisfaction. 

Down to the present time have the works been done and 
completed by Mr. Fitzgerald in accordance with plans and 
specifications to your satisfaction ?—No. 
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Cross-examined, witness said he saw the concrete being 
placed in the boxes, but did not take any particular notice of its 
width. In accordance with a request from the contractor he 
went to inspect the work, and it did not occur to him at the 
time that there was anything wrong in the width. He did not 
take any measurements. He was present when the foundation- 
stone was laid on July 14, and the concrete was exposed on the 
surface from June 30 to that ‘date; during that time witness 
was down there a couple of times, and he never in any way 
mentioned the width of the concrete or ascertained the width. 
The clerk of works was on the ground every day, and he never 
made a complaint as to the manner in which the footings were 
being laid. Alderman Julian and Alderman Crean drew his 
attention to the fact that the contractor was laying the concrete 
on the bare ground, and he replied that it would be better to 
lay it on the bare skin than to go further down, because the 
further down they would go the softer the ground would be 
getting. 

Was it then by your directions, knowing that, that Alder- 
man Fitzgerald laid the concrete on the bare ground ?—It was. 
The evidence on behalf of the builder was as follows :— 

Mr. W. H. Beardwood, architect, stated that he inspected 
the municipal buildings. He considered the masonry of the 
walls to be fairly good masonry-work, and seemed to be very 
well put together. The stones were large, but not too large ; 
he could not say if the walls were properly hearted, as it was 
hard to see into a wall unless a large section was taken down 
for him. He examined the roof thoroughly, and generally 
speaking he thought it was a first-class one. The timber in the 
reof, the rafters, &c., were splendidly framed and put together, 
and could not be put up better on any roof. The joinery-work 
in general was excellently good, and he was so struck with the 
work on the exterior of the council chamber that he thought 
it was all mahogany, it looked so well, but on examining it he 
found it was only stained pine and polished. If that was badly 
finished it would not take the polish. 

Cross-examined : Looking at the building as a whole, the 
masonry is good as far as you could judge?—I said fairly good. 

And as to the workmanship on the roof, “excellent” was 
the word you used?—Yes. I consider if the foundations were 
good that the walls would stand for a century. 

Alderman E. Fitzgerald, one of the defendants, stated that 
he commenced pouring in the concrete on the day that his 
contract was signed, There was nothing to prevent any one 
from seeing the thickness and breadth of the footings. The 
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engineer had abundant opportunity of examining the footings, 
and as a matter of fact he altered the dimensions of one of the 
cross footings where the wall did not set exactly in the middle 
of it. Witness first commenced at the eastern end, and Mr. 
M‘Mullen never made any objection to the footing, but the 
clerk of works said it was not according to the plans. 

When the clerk of works drew your attention to the plans 


what did you say?—I said to him, *‘ Why, these are the plans © 


upon which the original estimate of 1o,oco/ was based. Did 
you nof see the list of omissions?” and I pointed out the 
tracing which I was working on. 

Witness, continuing, said he never put in an inch of old 


timber without first getting the permission of the engineer and — 


telling him where he was going to use it, or the clerk of works 
or whoever might be there. Referring to the question of the 
inadequacy of the templet used, witness said there was no 
builder who would supply a templet when it was not provided 
for in the specifications, because he would not know but that 
he would be asked to supply an iron girder or a limestone slab. 

His lordship : What you did shows that you considered a 
templet necessary. When you put one in at all, why did not 
you put in a right one? 

Witness : I did not look upon what I did as a regular 
templet. If a regular templet was required it should have been 
stated, for it might cost about 1o/. 

His lordship: Am I to understand that you put it in as a 
thing necessary and useful to be put in? 

Witness : As a levelling sole piece for this girder to rest on. 

Cross-examined : Mr. Fitzgerald, do you consider yourself 
a much injured individual in this matter ?—I do. 

On March 5, while you were still acting as town councillor, 
directions were given by the Council that the city engineer 
should prepare plans and specifications, and issue advertise- 
ments for tenders. Isn’t that so ?—Yes. 

And on the next day you resigned ?—Yes. 

Would you consider it an insult, Mr. Fitzgerald, if anyone 
suggested that your resigning on March 6 had anything to do 
with the tendering of the contract ?—I would, and anyone who 
knew me would not say so. 

You know, of course, that as town councillor you were dis- 
qualified by law from tendering for it ?—It did not occur to me 
at the time. 

Mr. Bourke read a Jetter, dated March 13, from Alderman 
Fitzgerald to the Council, in reply to the resolution asking him 
to reconsider his resignation. In this he said that the reasons 
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he had put forward in his previous letter were so important 
that he could not withdraw his resignation. Only for the deep 
interest he took in important corporate matters pending in the 
November previous, and in the initiation of which he had a 
share, he would not have remained so long in the Council since 
he ceased to be a burgess. Mr. Bourke (to witness) : Were 
the important corporate matters pending in November the pro- 
ject of the municipal buildings ?—It may have been. 

Were the municipal buildings the matters you took a deep 
interest in?—I take a deep interest in everything when I am 
on a public board. 

You are a great man misunderstood on public boards. 
Were the municipal buildings the important matter referred to 
in that letter >—I cannot give you a definite answer. 

Witness, answering further cross-examination, said: The 
inquiry held by the Corporation was a scene of confusion. 
Whenever I opened my mouth I was howled down, It was by 
snatching opportunities that I was heard at all. 

This concluded the cross-examination, and Alderman 
Fitzgerald, addressing his lordship, said that a draft copy of 
the contract was sent to him three days before he signed it. 
When he saw it stated in it that the work was to be “ according 
to the plans and specifications prepared by the city engineer,” 
he went to the Town Clerk, and asked him if he would be run- 
ning any risk in signing the contract on account of the manner 
in which they were strangled with the list of omissions. The 
Town Clerk said not, and that he would embody the list of 
omissions in the contract, and that witness had also the arbitra- 
tion clause for his protection. 

John Jeffers, carpenter of twenty years’ experience, stated 
that there was no attempt made to his knowledge to conceal 
the depth of the concrete in the casings. 

Alderman Crean, M.P., had no difficulty in observing the 
height or the breadth of the casing. He drew Mr. M‘Mullen’s 
attention to the shallow foundations, and asked him did he 
consider them sufficient to bear the superstructure, and he 
replied they would be quite sufficient if they were beneath the 
surface of the earth. The soil would be getting softer as they 
went down. He made a statement to the effect that himself, 
Alderman Dale and the engineer were at the building one day 
and saw that on the western side the casings were there, but 
no concrete was put in. He also, with this fact in his mind, 
said the further down the contractor would go the softer the 
ground would become. He did not call the attention of the 
“engineer to the shallow foundation. He went before the com- 
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mittee to disprove charges that were being made against him 
to the effect that he was using his influence in the interest of 
the contractor and engineer. He did not deliberately withhold 
reference to the shallow foundations—an answer he made 
conveyed it. 

Mr. William O’Connor said he was a builder for over 
twenty-four years. For the purposes of the present case he 
made examinations of the buildings. The last examination was 
on last Saturday week. He made a careful examination of the 
roof, walls and foundations. He examined the concrete in the 
west wing, and found it as hard as granite. He was accom- 
panied by Mr. Thomas, who tested the concrete with a steel 
pickaxe. It was with great difficulty that he could penetrate 
half an inch into the concrete. He considered the work good 
ordinary work. Witness said he wished to explain that the 
removal of plastering from a wall always gave the wall a very 
unfavourable appearance, in fact a different appearance 
altogether from what it would have been before the plaster was 
put on the new walls. He could see no bulge at all in the 
walls. He could not see if bond stones of sufficient size were 
put in the walls. No person could ascertain that without having 
the walls taken down. The walls where the fissures appeared 
settled down in vertical planes. He had spent two hours 
examining the roof, and he considered that the workmanship 
was as good as any he had ever seen. The material was very 
fair. He examined scores of the studs, and some of them pre- 
sented the appearance of old black, disreputable things, but on 
examining them he found that they were Memel timber, as 
sound as the day they were first used, without any trace of rot in 
them. 

George Egar, foreman mason, of twenty years’ experience in 
his trade, was next examined, and stated that he was engaged 
at the building. The work done was done well, and there was 
never any want of proper material. He never heard either the 
city engineer or Cronin complain of the quality of the stone or 
mortar. 

Mr. John M‘Donald, builder, said he examined the concrete 
and it was very hard, and appeared to be well made. The 
masonry was good average masonry of its class. Hesaw what 
appeared to be bond stones here and there through the walls. 
He examined the roof. The timber was good sound timber 
and the work appeared to be good work. 

This closed the case for Alderman Fitzgerald. 

An unsatisfactory verdict was given, as announced last 
week, 
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CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. with the sewage shows itself to a striking degree in these 


: tanks. The sewage passes out by troughs into six upward flow 
AT the meeting held on Thursday, April 9, a paper was | tanks and the degree of clarification that takes place in these 
read by Mr. A. Hanssen, C.E., on “The Commercial Efficiency | ¢,51<’is remarkable ; from the tanks the effluent passes on to 
of Steam Boilers.” This was an exceedingly interesting paper, 6-inch polarite filter-beds. The filter-beds adopted are on an 
the author having been at considerable trouble to collect and entirely new system by the International Water and Sewage 
tabulate not only the cost of a number of various classesof boilers, | py ication Company, Limited. In the ordinary method of 
but the cost of their settings, flues and chimneys ; and, having | firation the beds are, in the first instance, slowly filled up 
ascertained their capital value and their average life, he compared | |144:) about 1 foot of water stands upon the surface; the process 
the sums that it was necessary to set apart annually to recoup | oF gitration then commences. The water in passing through 
the owners for the capital originally invested in them at the | ine bed is exposed to the purifying action of the oxygen con- 
termination of their average lives. The question of the use or | tained in the atmosphere, but the available oxygen in the bed 

’ otherwise of economisers to be used in connection with boilers is rapidly exhausted, and so long as a head of water is kept 
for the raising of steam was also entered into, and the dis- | yon the surface of the bed, it is physically impossible for the 
cussion that took place after the reading of the paper was | 4; to penetrate into the interstices of the filtering material. 
directed very largely to this point. The president, Mr. S.| 7, overcome this difficulty, the International Company are 
4 Court, A M.I.C.E., was in the chair, and among those who | jy putting down a new process, Failsworth being the second 
took part. in the discussion were Messrs. C. T. Walrond, | successful installation. The filter-beds, being six in number, 
E. H. G Brewster, Chester Dawson, D. Allport, A. F. White | are grouped three on each side, with a central inlet channel 
and B. G. Willmott. dividing them, This inlet channel is of sufficient capacity 

3 to cover the filter-beds 3 inches is Read he rene 

Each bed is supplied by two automatic flushing syphons, whic 
THE FAILSWORTH SEWAGE PURIFICATION WORKS. discharge the tateh arn the inlet channel in the space of about 

THE formal opening of the Failsworth Sewage Outfall Works | thirty seconds over the entire area of the filter ; the water then 

took place on Thursday, April 2. The ceremony was attended | sinks through the bed and disappears in about five minutes. 

by a large company, and was presided over by Mr. Councillor | The flow of water to the inlet channels is so regulated that it 

Wild, J.P., chairman of the District Council. Mr Councillor | takes exactly twenty minutes to fill and discharge; therefore the 

Dunkerley, chairman of the sewage committee, declared the | filter-bed is entirely empty and exposed to the atmosphere for 

works open. Mr. C. J. Lomax (Messrs, .Lomax & Lomax, | fifteen minutes out of every twenty. Three inches of water 

Manchester and Bolton) is the engineer who has carried out | spread over the surface every twenty minutes is equal to 

the scheme. Messrs. Freeman, of Hollinwood, are the con- | 1,009 gallons to the square yard, in twenty-four hours, and 

tractors, this is the speed at which the Failsworth filter-beds are 

The outfall purification works which have been constructed | now working successfully. It will be clear to all that 
embody all the latest improvements in sewave treatment, and | this intermittent method of filtration must be immeasurably 
are on a scale which will insure the continual and successful | superior to the old method of continuous filtration, because the 
treatment of the sewage. The sewage enters the outfall works | bed is allowed fifteen minutes out of every twenty for 
at an elevation of 12 feet above the water-level in the tanks, | aeration. By the intermittent method of filtration purification 
advantage being taken of the fall by utilising the water-power | is obtained not only by direct oxygenation, but also by the 
for chemical mixing purposes and other minor work. Sufficient | organisms that have been proved to rapidly increase in the 
power is also obtained to work an air-compressing engine | beds. The effluent, as it leaves the filter-beds, is clear and 
which will supply the necessary power to a ram for elevating | sparkling, devoid of froth on shaking, and is entirely free 
the sewage, from the few houses situate somewhere about | from odour. The area of the filter-beds is 960 square yards. 

35 feet below the water-level in the tanks. The sewage passes | One singular feature in the intermittent filtration is, that whilst 

from the mixing-house into two detritus tanks. The action of | this large volume of water is being rapidly flushed upon 

the precipitant “ ferozone,” which has been previously mixed | the bed not one particle of sand is disturbed from its place. 
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GOOLDEN, Ltd, 
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PATRONISED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, Seeain eNas 


ALFRED UNDERWOOD & SO. 


General Contractors for Granite, Marble, Stone, Wood and| fme=== 
Metal Work. _ Ecclesiastical and Architectural Figure and - 
Ornamental Sculptors, Modellers, Mosaicists, Carvers, | & 
Masons, &c. : 
Reredoses, Sedilias, Pulpits, Prayer Desks, Stalls, Screens, | § 
Seating, Fonts, Inlaid Marbles, Tablets, Brasses, Archi-| 
tectural Carvings in Marble, Stone, Wood, Brick, or| ff gemge = 
Cement, Glass, Marble and Tiled Mosaics. Memorial and : 
other Stained Glass Windows. Constructive and Decorative 4 
Marble Fittings, Tiling Chimney Pieces Monuments, &c. 
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‘a Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- =e a 
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ALFRED UNDERWOOD, Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, HYDRAULIC RAMS, PUMP S, &e. 
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ae ir, J. Unverwoop & Sons. Sea rs ‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
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stablished in cons ppt ans on ships over half a 66 THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” a £3 
Lonpon Stupios anp Works :— With Lifting Fire. EASTON, AN DERSON & GOOLDEN, 4 
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THE BLACKPOOL WHEEL. 

THE Blackpool wheel, now being erected on the site of the old 
bowling-green in a corner of the Winter Gardens, was com- 
menced on December 1, 1895. The work of erecting the 
supports was not finished until the third week in March, and 
then the hoisting of the axle was commenced. The axle, a 
steel forging, weighing over 28 tons, measures nearly 41 feet 
long and 26 inches in diameter, and its transport across country 
from the works of Messrs. W. Beardmore & Co., of Glasgow, 
to Blackpool station called for special arrangements from the 
railway companies. The axle and bearings being fixed com- 
plete, the work of building the rims of the wheel will be pushed 
forward rapidly, as it 1s the intention of the builder, Mr. 
Walter B. Basset, who also built the Earl’s Court wheel, to 
complete the wheel and have it ready for carrying the public 
at the earliest possible date. The carriages, thirty in number, 
and each capable of carrying forty persons, are rapidly 
approaching completion in the works of Messrs. Brown, 
Marshall & Co., of Birmingham, and will have a total carrying 
capacity of 1,2co persons. The driving engines and most of 
the intermediate gearing are already in position in the engine- 
house. These engines will operate two steel wire ropes, one 
on either side of the rim of the wheel. Total height above 
sea level, 250 feet; total diameter (across centres of pins), 
2co feet; total weight, 1,000 tons. The solid axle is of a 
diameter through the journals of 2 feet 2 inches ; a diameter 
across the flanges of 5 feet 3 inches; length over all, 41 feet ; 
and weight, 28 tons, 


RAILWAY HOTEL IN EDINBURGH. 


AT a special sitting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court the 
principal business was the consideration of the application of 
the North British Railway Company for taking down buildings 
in North Bridge and Princes Street, and for the erection of an 
hotel and offices. 

The Dean said that this was one of the largest under- 
takings that had ever come before the Court in their time. 
The petitioners were, the Court considered, making too much 
of the basement of the hotel. There was a deficiency of light 
and air, and there was an attempt tb put too much building 
into the basement. There was also more accommodation for 
sleeping-rooms than there was light for. 


an underground bakehouse, and they would require to get the 


CHURCH 
SCHOOL 
FURNITURE. 


ARCHITECTS’ 


Further, there was | 


(FLOOR, WALL, AND ROOFING). 
Price Lists on Application. 

OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OUT. 
“Branch Ojjices; BELFAST, SWANSEA, WORCESTER, & DUBLIN. -u 


Agents for Wood Carving Co., Ltd., Birmingham.—Mouldings, Friezes, Panels, &«. 
Samples can be seen at Duff & Spagnoletti’s London Showrooms. 


consent of the Town Council for that, seeing that the Court 
had no power to grant underground bakehouses. Altogether 
the Court desired that the petitioners should direct their atten- 
tion to a report prepared by the burgh engineer, which had 
been previously read to the Court, They ought to consider it 
and see if they could amend the plans in accordance with the 
report. There were many other items in the plans.which the 
Court was not satisfied with, such as the danger there might 
be from the steam boilers, and memters of the Court were at a 
loss also to know how much the foundations were to carry. 
The plans only showed four storeys, but he supposed that it 
was intended to build in terms of the Act of Parliament as to 
height. 

Councillor Mackenzie said that it ought to be understood that 
the Court was unanimously and strongly against the amount of 
servants’ sleeping accommodation which was ,being put so far 
below the surface of the ground. Many of the rooms also 
were without any windows at all. 

Mr. Beattie, the architect, said that there must be some 
misapprehension. The most improved machinery would be 
used in ventilating the buildings. He was not aware that there 
were any bedrooms without external windows. 

Councillor Brown said that the Court viewed with very 
great disfavour the having of boilers inside these buildings. 

Mr. Beattie said they had received a report from Sir 
Benjamin Baker which stated that there was not the slightest 
danger from explosion or fire. 

Councillor Mackenzie said that if the attendant at one of 
these boilers neglected his duty there would be a danger of an 
explosion. 

Mr. Beattie thought that such an event was very im- 
probable, as they would have everything that science couid do 
in these buildings. 

Ultimately the case was continued. 


APPLICATION OF ELECTRICITY. 


A PAPER was read before the Birmingham Association of 
Mechanical Engineers at their monthly meeting, held on 
Saturday last at the Grand Hotel, by the first president of the 
Society, Mr. Thomas Meacock, the title of the paper being 
“The Application of Electricity to Motive-power Purposes.” 
The author treated the subject under the following four divi- 
sions :—(1) The application of electricity to tramcar propulsion ; 
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(2) to factory driving ; (3) to domestic uses; (4) general 


application. Upon the topic of tramcar propulsion the author 


defined the position of the three parties interested in tramways, | 


viz, the tramway companies, the corporate councils and the 
public. 
cost or capital outlay to consider, turned to the overhead trolley 
electric system for the equipment or re-equipment of their 
lines, as the only system at present available which can be laid 
at comparatively moderate cost. The corporate councils find- 


ing the electric conduit system too costly, finally sanctioned | 


the overhead trolley scheme. The public invariably peti- 
tioned against the overhead trolley scheme, but up to the 
present time had not been able to find a substitute, first 
cost being the barrier to other systems for ordinary services, 
The author then described a system devised by his own firm 
which removed the barrier of excessive first cost, gave no 
obstruction above the street level and was perfectly insulated. 
He trusted that shortly the scheme would be put to practical 
test. Treating the question. of factory-driving, the author, 
whilst admitting that the application of an electric motor to 
each individual machine was the ideal system, still in practice 
he suggested a judicious grouping of the machines, with light 
line shaft and electric motor to each group, as the most practi- 
cal scheme as regards first cost, maintenance and efficiency. 
After going somewhat fully into the question of electricity as a 
motive power, he described a regulating slipping device he had 
designed for relieving the motor of all shocks from the 
machinery. Upon the third topic, the application of electricity 
to domestic purposes, Mr. Meacock dwelt upon the all-round 


improvements in electrical appliances which had now brought | f ti Yaa : th tenucldes 
electricity for lighting, heating, ventilating and cooking, and | 2nces for connecting metal pipes to earthen water-closets, 


also for motive power purposes to practical perfection ; the 
whole of the household Cuties of washing, boot-polishing, knife- 
cleaning and sewing could be performed electrically without per- 
sonal exertion. He maintained that the time had now arrived 
when the great boon of electricity, now only available in towns, 
leading hotels and public institutions, should be within reach of 
residents in suburban and rural districts. Mr. Meacock pro- 
posed a scheme of what he termed electrical colonisation, or 
grouping of, say, a dozen residences, having a common 
generating station, with attendant, which would supply the 
electricity for the group of residences, He pointed out that 


during the day the plant would be available for pumping water | Designs secured ; 
and for charging horseless carriages, electrically propelled, | Building matters. 


which might be owned: by the residents. As showing the 


The former having the paramount question of first | 


further extent to which this most useful and easily-controlled 
power could be applied, he suggested that with the use of 
a flexible conductor a boat could ply the whole area of 
a pool for the common recreation of the residents; and the 
crowning application was for dispensing with staircases, 
excepting as-an emergency agency, by the substitution of an 
electric lift, The lecturer believed that such ascheme put into 


| practice by an enterprising builder or capitalist would be 
| a financial success, 


At the conclusion of the paper an 
interesting discussion ensued, and a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded. 


PATENTS. 
[Zhis List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 


| 


Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.., 

from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


6416. Arthur Thomas Handley, for “Improvements in or 
applicable to sanitary flushing cisterns.” 

6871. William Philips Thompson, for “‘ Improvements in or 
in connection with water-closets.” 

6965. Edward Albert Green, for “Improvements in and 
relating to water-closets.” 

6968. Andrew Fletcher, jun., for “ Improvements in appli- 


basins, and the like.” 

7029. Abraham Weil, for ‘“‘Improvemements in roofing 
tiles.” 

7069. Henry Crudgington, for “ Improvements in syphon- 
flushing cisterns.” 

7198. George Viggars, for “An improved brick or tile die,” 

7282. Thomas Slutt Stock, Walter Stock, Bernard Henry 
William Taylor and Thomas Lea Taylor, for “ Improvements 
relating to syphon-flushing cisterns and water waste-pre- 
venters.” 


To INVENTORS. —Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
every assistance given to invertors.’ Specialists in 
Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ROOFING, SLATERS’, INODOROUS, DAMP COURSE, SHIP SHEATHING 


FELT 


FOR PUGGING FLOORS, LINING WALLS, &c. 


S LA G WO O ic For COVERING BOILERS, CYLINDERS, STEAM PIPES. 


(FIRE, FROST, SOUND & VERMIN PROOF). | CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
EAATR FELT AND MILITARY CAMPS. 
F. McNEILL & CO., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C.; Kirkintilloch, near Glasgow: and 3 Wapping, Liverpool. 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD 


CEMENT AND BUILDING 
SAND. — 


ALL PURE CRIT. NO SCREENING OR WASHING REQUIRED. 
ALL LABOUR SAVED. FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. A 
A VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY. g 


Frae on Rail or Canal at Leighton Buzzard. All communications should be 


addressed to the SOLE PROPRIETOR OF THE PITS, 


JOSEPH ARNOLD 


Contractor to H.M. Government, " 


32 ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 


Special Sand for Water and Sewage Filtration. 
Established nearly 40 years. Prices on Application. 


rE Se Telegrams, “SANDBAGS, LONDON.” 
SAMUEL WRIGHT & CO,, 
Manufacturers 


of FIBROUS PLASTERING, 
CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD. HACKNEY. 
PLAIN AND ORN 


<NAMENTAL FIBROUS PLASTERING 
‘CONTRACTORS BY APPOIN 


HEATH AND REACH SAND PIT 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
TMENT TO THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be heid responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

#,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later thant 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


SE Sr 
NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—April 24—Fcr Alterations to Work- 
house. Mr. F. Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, Aber- 
gavenny. 

BALLYMENA.— April 28,—For Building Classrooms, 
Messrs, Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Donegall Square East, 
Belfast. 

BARNSLEY. — April 24.— For Building Five Dwelling- 
houses. Messrs, Senior & Clegg, Architects, 15 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BLAYDON.—April 29.—For Construction of River Wall, &c. 
Mr, C. A. Harrison, Central Station, North-Eastern Railway, 
Newcastle-on:Tyne. 

BRECON.—April 29.—For Additions to Congregational 
Church. Mr. W. P. james, Hon. Sec., 104 Struet, Brecon. 

CAIRO.—May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum 
and Khedivial Library. Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. 

CAMBRIDGE.—April 27.—For Construction of Sewage Farm 
Buildings, Cottages, Carriers, Drains, &c. Mr. John T. Wood, 
M.I.C.E., 3 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

COVENTRY.—April 25.—For Rebuilding and Reconstructing 
Police Offices, Magistrates’ Court, &c. Mr. Henry Quick, 
Hertford Street, Coventry. 

Dinas Powils.—April 29.—For Building Two Pairs of 
Cottages. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 1 St. John’s 
Square, Cardiff. 

DOWNPATRICK.—April 28.—For Addition to Female School, 
Church Avenue. Mr, John W. Bassett, Engineer, Court 
House, Downpatrick. 

DROMORE.—April 28.—For Building Two Three Storey 
Houses. Mr. John Campbell, Dromore, Tyrone. 

_ East PRESTON.—April 27..-For New Wards and Altera- 
tions to Workhouse Infirmary. Mr. H. Howard, Architect, 
Town Offices, Littlehampton. 

FARSLEY.—April 25.—For Building Board School. Messrs. 
W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, Bradford. 

___ Forest Gate.—April 27.—For Seating and Furniture of 
New Board Schools. Mr. Robert L. Curtis, 120 London 
Wall, E.C. 

HALIFAX,—April 30.—For Additions to Methodist Sunday 
School. Mr. Medley Hall, Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HARROGATE —April 29.—For Additions and Improvements 

_ to Passenger Station. 

_ Eastern Railway, York. 


\ venience. 


Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Porn 


Hastincs.—April 27,—For Building Harness-room, Loose 
Boxes, Store, &c., at Queen’s Road Depot. Mr. Philip H. 
Palmer, Borough Engineer, Hastings. 

HASTINGS.—April 27.—For Lavatory and Public Con- 
Mr. Palmer, Borough Engineer. 

HorsuaM —April 27,—For Erection of a House, Stabling, 
&c., for Chief Constable. Mr. Charles Adcock, A.M.I.C.E., 
5 Queen’s Square, Bognor. 

LEEDS.—April 27.—For Building Six Through Houses, 
Mr. W. Carby Hall, Architect, Prudential Buildings, Leeds. 

LEEDS.— May 19.—For Two Pumping Engines and Boilers. 
Mr. T: Hewson, City Engineer, Leeds. 

LLANELLY.—May 6.—For the Erection of Schools and 
Offices. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, 1 St. John Square, 
Cardiff. 

LOWER TOOTING.—May 4.—For Erection of a Fever 
Hospital. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 6 John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 

ROCHESTER.—April 30—For Building House and Shop. 
Messrs. J. W. Nash & Sons, Architects, Melway Terrace, 
Rochester. 

RuGpy.—April 30.—For the Erection of General Office and 
House at New Engineering Works. Messrs. Willans & 
Robinson, Picton House, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 

SHIFNAL.—May 1.—For Erection of Tramp Ward Offices, 
Mr. J. Farmer, Kemberton, Shifnal. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—April | 27.—-For 
cipitating Tanks, Sewage Culvert, &c. 
C.E., Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SPILSBY.—April 25.—For Supplying and Laying about 
180 Yards York Stone Kerb and Channelling and 300 Yards 
Induration Concrete Slabs. Mr. F. J. Dixon, Spilsby. 

ST. PANCRAS.—April 30.—For Structural Alterations to 
Infirmary Wing of Workhouse. Mr. Alfred C. Millward, 
Vestry Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 

STRATFORD.—April 27.—For Erection of New 


Construction of Pre- 
Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, 


Board 


Room and Offices. Mr. Wm. Jacques, A.R.ILB.A., 2 Fen 
Court, E.C. 
UPHILL.—April 25 —For Additions to Totterdown. Mr, 


Sidney J. Wilde, Architect, Boulevard Chambers, Weston 
super- Mare. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—April 24.—For Supply of Guernsey or 
Quenast Granite and Ironwork. Mr. G. W. Holmes, 
A.M.1.C.E., Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

West HAM.—April 27.—For Building Technical Institute 
and Public Library. Messrs. Gibson & Russell, Architects, 
11 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 

WEST HamM.—April 29 —For Three Lancashire Boilers for 
Workhouse, Leytonstone. 

WEST HAmM.—April 27.—For Building Board-room and 
Offices for the School Board. Mr, William Jacques, Architect, 
2 Fen’ Cotrt;E:C, 

WORKINGTON.—April 24.—For Building House and Shop. 
Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., Architects, Victoria Buildings, 
Wo.kington. 


WIGTON.—May 1.— For Building Dwelling-house. Mr. 

J. F. W. Ritson, Clerk to the Guardians, Wigton. 

TENDERS. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Making-up Lincoln Avenue and Crabton Close Road. Mr, 
F, W. Lacey, Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 
T. Adams . ‘ 3 ; ; ; : . £620 8 9 
S. Saunders e : i : i 2 UST TA Lote O 
W. H. Saunders & Co. Sos heath 2 Lat 
G. TROKE (accepted) . : : 309 4 IB 
For’ Painting Bournemouth Promenade Pier. Mr. F. W. 
LACEY, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
With White Lead Paint. 
George & Harding : , : £360.50 
Dacombe & Son . 350 © oO 
P. New ; : ; : f - : - 345 10 0 
Jenkins & Sons , 3 Z ‘ - + 292 10: O 
A. W. Port . A : 5 3 : $ M255 410s O. 
Calley’s Torbay Oxide Paint. 

George & Harding . : yi ‘ ‘ 38: hes. .O 
P.. New : 4 ; 4 : 5 MEIN eye 
Dacombe & Son. : § ; ; : 350 0 oO 
Jenkins & Sons . : ; . ‘ d 303 10 .O 
A. W. PoRT (accepted) . . . : 265 10 oO 
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BEDFORD. 
For] Rebuilding’ House, St. John’s Street, Bedford, for 
Mr.iGeorge Turner. Mr. RICHARD LUND, Architect, 
8 5t. Paul’s tise Bedford. 


For Baptist Chapel, Dyffryn, Merionethshire. 


DYFFRYN. 


Messrs. OWEN 
Morris ROBERTS & SON, Architects, Portmadoc, Car- 
narvonshire. 


White . .  « £1,121 0 O}| THOMAS, PARRY & Co, Llanbedr (accepted) . £400 0 0 
Foster (ee ge a, Bt Ge Meth Oa Lowest of Five Tenders. 
Coleman . 968 o oO 
Harrison . 553100 
Warton . 5 ae oO EDINBURGH. 
CORBY (accepted yi 945 © ©} For Cabling the Tramway Lines, for the Corporation. 
DICK, KERR & CO. (accepted ) . £189,720 18 7 
CHATHAM. . 
For Rebuilding Masons’ Arms, Ordnance Street, Chatham. 

Messrs DEake & BOUCHER, Architects, Rochester. ENFIELD. ; 
Naylor & Son, Rochester .£741 o o| For Erection of a Church Institute at Morley Hill. Mr 
Gates, Frindsbury 0737 Orso WILLIAM PYWEEL, Architect. 

West Bros , Rochester 700" 0.0 Hobbs & Son : ; ? ; : £2) 1230-0 
SEAGER, Chatham (accepted) 697 90 O Fairhead & Son : ; 2 2,069 Oo Oo 
L. & W. H. PATMAN (accepted ) 19730 “Pp 
~CHESHUNT. J. H. Savage ; - ‘ . 1,950 0 0 
For Rebuilding the Prince of Wales Public-house at Goff’s E; M. Smithers. .-. - .-%". te 7 - | sie ene 
Oak, Cheshunt, after Fire, for Messrs. McMullen & Co. J. Crabb : - « 1450 0 9 
Mr. JAMES FARLEY, Architect, Hertford. 
j. Bunce “ : : : » £965 0 Oo FARNHAM. 
A. F. Almond 11. 940110 20 2 ae oe ae 
R. Archer 935 © o| For Construction of New Service Reservoir on Gravel Hill, 
L. & W. Patman. 847 90 O Farnham, Surrey, to Contain Half a Million Gallons of 
C. White : ; ; : : pO 7 555080 Water ; also Two Filter-beds, each of 2,000 Superficial 
oetont & ts ; : , ; ; : 2, [O30 ROO Feet ; "(2) the Laying about One Mile of Rising and 
J. A. Hunt’. 700m On =O Service Mains, for the Farnham Water Co., Limited. Mr. 
W. LAWRENCE, Walt am Abbey (accepted ) 769 0 O ARTHUR C. PAIN, Engineer, 17 Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 
C:RENCESTER. Feters & Son, Horsham . . £4,150 0 0 
For Erecting Two Villas, Ashcroft, Cirencestcr. Mr. W. H. S. Kavanagh, Surbiton . - : . 4,017 15 Io 
READ, Architect, Corn Exchange, Swindon. Martin, Wells and Co, Aldershot . x oa 3035 Dio 
DREw Bros,, Cirencester (accepted ). A. T. Catley, Lloyd Square : : - 2} ako 
W. Lee & Son, High bib foes 5 o” “ae2bIe as 
CROYDON. G. Kemp, Aldershot . : 3,508 14 10 
For Erection of Residence, Heathfield Road. Mr. RICHARD Tompsett & Co., Farnham : é ; - 3479258 

PETERS, Architect, 73 Wool Exchange, Coleman W. Cunliffe, Kingston 3 : « 3AZ419°7C 

Street, E.C. D. H. Porter, 11 Queen V ictoria Street . 3,281 oOo oO 
Richardson Bros, 0 £778i¥%0- 0 J. W. Coker, Rochester : 3,226 Oo 9 
Winburn 75EOG 020 G. A. Franks, Guildford . 3,170 18 © 
BULLOCK (accepted) 660 0 Oo E. C. Hughes, Wokingham 3,127 12 0 
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PATENT 
December 2, 1887, 


rf tu 


oi CI ih i 


nc ac AM 
LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF PAW ICHTS & 4 eR, 


éc., to suit wll noantrements. viz. details of work and price, to work by means of the 
Vertical 8crew Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


i] Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and | 
Hi Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, | 


and other Metal Work, &c., &. 


LOW PRICES. 


ROBT. ADAMS’ 


ROBT. ADAMS! Building Trades Emporium, 


| 
SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight }|||| 


i {ron Casements and Frames, Architectural | 


GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. |) 
\The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for \\W 
\Casements, Doors, Gates, cc., with Handles and Keys for |i 

one or both sides. : 


| PANIC EXIT BOLTS, 


: 4 APPROVED BY THE LONDON 


| THE “XxIT,” 


PATENT. 


THE 


| ORIGINAL PATENTEE | 


AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


Largest and most com-| 


| 4, prehensive Stocks. 4 
WN ail 7 
| l, New and Improved 
: Patterns. ; 

# 

., 


No. 190. Solid 
Section i 
t. 


> 
Triple Action, 
Self-Locking, © 
Weather and 
Thief Proof, — 
Neat, Simple, 
and Strong. — 
Telegrams, * Robert 
Adams, London.” 


COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE “EXODUS,” 


ARTHUR W.ADAMS’ PATENT. 
67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. [ 


Aprit 24, 1896.] 
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GLASTONBURY. 


For Construction of Gasholder Tank and Extensions and 
Alterations of Works in Northload Street, for the Glaston- 
‘bury Gas and Coke Company, Limited. Mr. Jos. Hy. 


HOPPER, Engineer. 
S. Kavanagh, London . 5 
Erwood Bros. . : 
Clark & Sons, Shepton Mallet . . : 
F. Merrick & Son, Glastonbury : 
H. S. Cook, Shepton Mallet. ° 
ns Jones, Binton. 

R. J. STEAD, Glastonbury ‘(accepted ) 
re Huish, Street , . . : 


GREAT CORBY. 


For Works Required in Erection and Completion of Two 
Villas, at Great Corby, for Messrs. Forsyth & Gibson. Mr. 


gineer, Be!per. 


J. Glossop, Ambergate, near Derby . £1,214 Io o 
141,099 0.0 Wain & Coupe, Ripley, near BG ; me, I7OV Ide S 
j AD} Releredate hime, J. Hawley & Sons, Ilkeston. : oo 15052 Tas 
900 0 oO R. Holmes & Co., ’ Chesterfield. O35. 04.0 
‘ 77540 O Get: Tomlinson, Derby . , 4 : 926 0 o 
: 73305010 J. Holmes, Clay Cross. : 920 0 Oo 
: 58 0 O A. HINGLEY, Duffield, near Derby (accepted ). COlnIOn O 
: 553 190 o 
e ye LFA hee, 


HEAGE. 


For Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works, for the Heage 
Urban District Council. 


Mr. MAURICE HUNTER, En- 


HENDON. 


For Various Alterations and Repairs to Premises, for the 


H. H. HopGKINSON, Architect, 454 Scotch Street, Carlisle. 


Accepted Tenders. 


Forsyth’s Villa, 
G. Hill & Sons, Carlisle, builder. 
Dalton, Carlisle, joiner : ; 
R. M. Ormerod, ‘Carlis'e, plasterer 
J. Robley, grates, &c. . . . : 
J. Smith, Carlisle, plumber . 


Hewitson, Newcastle and Carlisle, slater 


ve Robley, Carlisle, painter . 
Gibson’s Villa, 
J. Leighton, Carlisle, builder 
R. T. Hetherington, Carlisle, joiner 
R. M. Ormerod, plasterer 
R. M. Ormerod, grates, &c. 3 
J. Wilson, Carlisle, plumber s 
. Hewitson, slater . ; : : 
J. Robley, painter ° 


GREENWIC8. 


For Sundry Repairs at the Pilot Public-house, East Greenwich, 
for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Limited, Chiswell Street, E. Cc. 
Mr. ALBERT L. Guy, A.R. LB. A, Architect and Surveyor, 
Bedford Row House, W.C., and 268 High Street, Lewis- 


ham, S.E. 
E. MILLS, Westcombe Park (accefied ) 


Executors of the Late Mr. M L C. Cather. 
HORNBLOWER, A.R.I.B.A , Architect, 20 Fitzroy Street, W. 


Mr. GEORGE 


A ccepted Tenders. 


N. Lidstone (Ist series) . - : Ay ZOT a2) 10 
W. Tout (2nd series) : , : ° «72: 860.5329 
- £259 0 ©| For Repairs, &c., to the Midland Arms and Nos, 1 and 2 
FL 394400 Market Place and Livery Stables, for Messrs. Marshall 
49 10 oO Brothers, Huntingdon. Mr. GEORGE HORNBLOWER, 
= ay : a R.I.B.A , Architect, 20 a Street, W, 
e 5) yT tad 
Be hotte TOUT (accepted ) 2 . - of 257 st tao 
I9 I0 oO 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES, 
: 224.0070 
137 0 o| For Erection of Block of Shops, Hctel and Stabling at Henley- 
49 I0 oO on-Thames, for Mr. J. Kenda'l. Mr. W. THEOBALDS, 
30°90" 0 Architect, 26 Budge Row, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. 
27 ONO HEELIS & WRIGHTSON, 26 Budge Row. 
, 2277. 6 Stokes, Reading ; : £17,538 hai 
: a LOa Ou O Chinchen, Bournemouth . 16,090 0 oO 
Bloxham, Banbury . 15,288 0 0 
White, Bedford TA:O13) Ouro 
Parnell & Son, Rugby TA,316\) OG 
Peters & Son, Horsham. 13,5777 18 20 
Lascelles, London . 13,538 0 oO 
Kingerlee, Oxford 13.328%>0 oO 
Gibson, High Wycombe. 12;7030) Of10 
“ee 233, 104.0 HvuGHES, Wokingham (accepted) 1255309 Ono 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Nertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPBAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or qeaxaped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 

Equal to Lithograph y and 50per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
GLDACRES & co 59 & 60 Cea LANE, 

ay LONDON, W.C 
Plans Copied, Betoryed) Reduced, Coloured. 
TeJegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES. LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC,, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catplogze, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bortles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIOg 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge.S E. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWA AY, WES TMIN STBR. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.’ 


UANTITIES, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staff: 


“Quantities '’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, ppeadnds coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.Q. 
A A i A A 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Pho‘olithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commeroia! 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


ELECTROGRAPHED | # 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
BEECHINGS LTD., 


174 in the Strand. 


Specialists in 
Time-Saving 
Stationery. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLFS. 
1 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly .by 
geturn of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices: 

PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


Telegrams, ‘ ‘FuRSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Aureet, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CLARK, 


25, 46and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


EW OrFt kK. 


for Lifts, ee Cases, Electric Lighting, ih Lime Screers 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, , &e. 


\ SAVE TIME “ENVEL E- 
of Pate 


Special low thet pa hey for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4!d. per foot suy er- 


Price Lists end Dlustrations post free on eR 
FsTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegrapaic Address, ‘ Pheasantry. Londo: . 
‘ SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ Daa NS, 
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HUNSTANTON. 


For Alterations and Additions, Rheanva House, 
for Mr. F. H. Partridge. 


R. W. Fayers’ 3 . . . ° -£525 0 oO 
Bardell Bros. ‘ f : . 4 - > 522 ©-O 
R. Dye ; : ; : “ ° ° 319460. 01N 0 
READ & WILDBUR (accepted) . : ° 495 0 Oo 


IPSWICH. 
For Sewage Injector Chambers, for the Corporation. Messrs. 
SHONE & AULT, Engineers, 47 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


G. Double, Ipswich . . . - ; £2,986 0 o 
Girling & Coe, Ipswich . : é 4 sel. 5iO sO 
S. HIPWELL, Wisbech (accepted) : si p1,075. 50 0 


For Additions to Borough Lunatic Asylum. Mr. E. BUCKHAM, 
Borough Surveyor. 


J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds , £1,700 0 oO 
G. Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury : swet:OS Puasa 
J. P. White, Bedford F ; «. 1,633 0 0 
T. Parkington & Son, Ipswich . : n°¥,555°0°*O 
S Kenney, Ipswich . : “ 5 : nd, 510 BO mw 
Girling & Coe, Ipswich . ° : - 11,485 0 7O 
C. Borrett, Ipswich . , : ( tl, 47220 ReO 
S. HiPWELL, Wisbech (accepted). : 1,390) 0, oO 


KING’S LYNN. 

For Alterations and Additions, Laburnum House, Austin 
Street, King’s Lynn. 

Read & Wildbur . : : : : : 

R. W. Fayers : : : A - : 

W. H. BROWN (accepted) . Sy . . 


<£,108),0180 
179 12 
169 © Oo 


(e} 


LEEDS. 
For Proposed New Fever Hospitals, at Manston. 
Irwin & Co, excavator, bricklayer, 

mason, carpenter and joiner E - £22,436 0 o 
W. & C. Barrand, plumber . ‘ ~9V2,049'>6750 
A. & S. Wheater, plasterer , A : » 91,854. 0-0 
W. Atkinson, slater : : eget 15235 5 
J. Robinson, painter : : : 4 é 314 15 11 
W., Horsfall & Co., smith and founder . . 246 3:00 


shotall 5 


” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
-> | ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch: 

¢ Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue, 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
 Oardiff and Hereford Water 

orks. 

Specially adapted for Gon- 
crete Floors & Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
|The finest, most plastic, best 

gand-carrying and cheapest 

Cement in the market, 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
kanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 


F OPPO 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-<:.-) ENGINE aS) 


PRINCIPLE. 


LANGHAM. 


Hunstanton, | For Alterations and Additions, Cottages, Hall Estate, Lang- 


ham, Norfolk. 
T. W. BLYTH, Foulsham (accepted) « »« .£365 0 © 


LEWISHAM, 


For Building Chimney Shaft on Ground in Molesworth Street,. 
Lewisham, belonging to the Lewisham Board of Works, 
for Mr. Samuel Willoughby’s Dust Destructor. Mr. 
ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A, Architect and Surveyor, 
Bedford Row House, W.C., and 76A High Street, Lewis- 
ham, S.E, 


Shurmur . : P ° 3 d - £793 00 
Jerrard . ; 5 : z ‘ i « YO7 Ono 
G. SImMMoNnDs & SON, New Cross * » 749 0 0 


* Accepted subject to revision. 


For Sundry Repairs and Decorative Work at the Lewisham 
Conservative Club, Limited, for the Directors. Mr. 
ALBERT L. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, 
Bedford Row House, W.C., and Lewisham, S.E. 

BENNETT, Lewisham (accepted ). 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 


For Hall, Llandrindod Wells, Radnorshire. Messrs. OWEN 
Morris Roserts & Son, Architects, Portmadoc, 
Carnarvonshire. 

E, H. WILLIAMS, Llanbrynmair (accepted) 


. £1,400 0 © 
Lowest of Three Tenders, 


LLANGEFNI. 


For Chapel, Llangefni, Anglesea. Messrs. OWEN 
ROBERTS & Son, Architects, Portmadoc, 
R, & J. WILLIAMS, Upper Bangor (accepted) . £3,565 0 © 
Lowest of Six Tenders. 


Morris: 


LOCHWINNOCH. 


o | For Work in Connection with Alteration and Widening of 


Loch Bridge, Lochwinnoch, for the Second or Lower 
District Committee of the County Council of Renfrew, 
Mr. P. D, ALEXANDER, Engineer. 

J. KEANIE, Lochwinnoch (accepted) , 2 


THE LIMME 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


(1871, 
Telegramg, j “41h Telephone, 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS, | “‘LIMMER, LONDON 862, 


Roemoverean” | 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


Dor Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Las Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


men Benatccrt hes Bach sls Sater slrlemamene! 2. 2 dad 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


a ae 


age 


UM ERGINE 


SIRMINGADS 


“ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Oraga Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 


ALABASTER 
sar mo. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
Se EA a a eee alk a hla Tiedt ila Seated A | 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON.| _° 1¢44ing features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS, 


THE ABSENCE OF FAns, Pumps, &c., for 


BY ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. 
qonoors of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 
{now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free: on roller, Ninepence. 


Steen te ONORIRL HAs iy 71) 
EMLEY & SONS,L°: 
era ie A R B L Evan 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
B. WARD & co., 
18 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


starting. 


varying loads. 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER, 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL Pumps 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


4 
- 
i 
j 
a 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
ondon, 1862, 
*' Model Dwelling,"’ 
castle Exhibition, 1887 
LIGHT SEA GREEN. : 


DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY To THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE c0, 


IMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


\ | EMORIAL WINDOWS, in richest Glass, 
25s. to 35s.a foot. Designs prepared 
and Estimates given. 
MONUMENTS and CROSSES executed im 
White Marble, Polished Granite, Portland Stone, 
&c., &c. Illustrations sent free by post. 


THOMAS PRATT & SONS, 


MEMORIAL ARTISTS, i 


24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


A LIST of ART PLATES published in “‘ THE 
ARCHITECT ”’ will be forwarded on application to 


P. A. CILBERT WOOD, 
PUBLISHER, 175 STRAND, LONDON. 


Aprit 24, 1896. 
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LONDON—continued. 3 


LONDON. 


For Internal Alterations and Fittings at the Duke of Edin- 
burgh Public-house, Fairfoot Road, Bow, E, Mr. FRED. 


A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 C 


For Sundry Alterations at the Newcastle Arms Beer-house, 
Hercules Road, Westminster Bridge Road, for Mr. Thos. 
Bracy. Mr. ALBERT L. GUY, A.R.1.8.A , Architect and Sur- 


rooked Lane, E.C. 
W. J. Maddison . : F ‘ ; .£765 0 oO veyor, Bedford Row House, W.C, and 764 High Street, 
Hearle & Farrow : : 7/50" sO; .'O Lewisham, S.E. 
Ge Everard’. . o : . : : eT iG £O sO Godfrey & Son . , ; } : : _ £597 0 0 
W. Watson . A : ; : , CAGE OUe O Courtney & Fairbairn . { : 5 57 5) OreG 
J. & H. Cocks (accepted ) ; ; @ oy 509 50" °O Pritchard & Renwick . ; ; i. 5640.0 oO 
For Building Residential Chambers, Sussex Place, South Ken- YOUNG (accepted ) . . . » 486 10 oO 
sington, S.W. Mr. W. H. COLLBRAN, Architect, 94| G.Simmonds&Son . - + + + + 479 19 0 
Gloucester Road. Mr. W. H. STRUDWICK, Surveyor, 14 


Parliament Street, S.W. 


MORETON-IN-THE-MARSH. 


Nisded Dad ‘ : ae ; ; he vs ‘ For Erection of Police Station, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, for 
Higgs & Hill : ; Sty NE Mies the Gloucestershire Standing Joint Committee. Mr. 
Patrick estos ya i : ; 13,800 ghee, Ma ea County Architect, 15 Clarence Street, 
eae ve Ee q x j eae * i A. King & Sons, Gloucester . £2,547: 0 0 
Pc ser ee kee! 13,509 Ser. G. Orchard & Son, Banbury mie WioNeds: 
Martin's Wells . : : : ; 13,499 xe Gill Bros , Burton-on-the-Hill . - 2,215 5 4 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Limited . : = *Ts490" "0-8 Henle Ponty pele : 6 
: que : ; : 5 2s 
eka eta. : ; Z ER Nes ane a W. T. Bloxham, Banbury. 2,117 0-0 
Se eS yh et ee Guo |. Gull. Wilkins, Bristol 2,096 2 8 
Rie SRandall . ; : ‘ ‘ te patent's J. S. Kimberley, Banbury. 12,035 40>) 
Holloway : : é ‘s ; ; on ast, Drew Bros., Chalford : é 1.999 0 O 
Patman & Fotheringham . . «> . +12,663 0 6 Collins & ee be Paes : 1,598 9 9 
Rider & Sons . : : ; ‘ ; iNs12; 24880 08-0 H. A. Forse, Bristol . F 4 : 1,945 0 90 
: : A. Groves, Milton-under-Wychwood 1,896 0 oO 
For Alterations to Ground Floor, New Bars, -&c., at the W. Lissaman, jun., Mickleton . : : 88995 On xO 
Admiral Keppel Public-house, Fulham Palace Road, S.W., J. Grant, Banbury. ; 1 1,845 0 Oo 
for Mr. E. Levy. Mr. ALBERT L. Guy Architect and R. STANTON, Evesham (accepted ) ; 1,821 10 Oa 
Surveyor, Bedford Row House, W.C., and 764A High 
_ Street, Lewisham, S.E, 
Worsley ; A < f : 3,200 0 0 NORWICH. 
Godfrey & Son. ; : 3,196 0 o| For Making-up Lower Clarence Road, under the Powers of the 
Todd. : ‘ ; ; a TAO Os <O Norwich Corporation Act, 1889. Mr. ARTHUR E. COLLINS, 
Lascelles . : ae PoTsuroy oO City Engineer. 
Courtney & Fairbairn |. ‘ ; : A a0 5) 20" -D A. C. W. Hobman & Co., South Bermondsey . £1,133 9 90 
ANTILL & Co,, Camden Town (accepted ) UZ. 8CO pO! O. J. S. Smith, Norwich : ‘ : I,c9g9 5 10 
j Pewterer. W. A. Read, Norwich : 1,050 0 O 
W. Paddon, New North Road : .£169 0 oO W. J. Botterill, Aylsham . 952: 0 0 
Gasfitter. G. Rackham, Colchester * : ¢ : 893 0 Oo 
.G. R. Dix, Clerkenwell ‘ - - 22500 * Recommended for Acceptance, 


TELEGRAMS, 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. Loo 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
 QOLITE, LoNno! Head Offices: ES A‘HEZ. 


G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., NINE Etms, S.W. 
IncoRPoRATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Lid., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. gquat® i “o QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. f' agoetti cent” BOX GROUND. 
\ CORSHAM DOWN. go8 Ws & Seg "COMBE DOWN. | : 
| CORNGRIT. ers We be "STOKE GROUND. th 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. ant™ iui obtained onlyof 4 WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. |'TRADE MARK 


TRADE MARK. 


GC. GC. 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, 


GRANITIC PAINT. 


The BEST for every kind of Work, internal or external, and for ORDINARY or (DECORATIVE purposes. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


‘The BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, and i 
for CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, and other Buildings, in lieu of Whitewash or Distemper. Can be repeatedly ESTABLISHED 1860. 
washed with Soap and Water, and thereby become as good as when first applied. MADE IN ALL COLOURS. 


ZOPISSA SOLUTION. 


ES 
TESTIMONIATL..— MEROHANT SHAMEN’S ORPHAN ASYLUM, SNARESBROOK. — November 14, 1895.— 
Dar Sir,—I have much pleasure in informing you that the White Granitic Paint you supplied has proved in every way satisfactory, It 
thas been subjected to a temperature of 260 deg. Fahrenheit under a steam pressure of 20 lbs., and, if anything, has improved rather than 
otherwise, being to all appearance as hard as fint.— Yours faithfully, F. W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. 


Apply for Prices and full Particulars to the SOLE MaNUFACTURERS— 


The Gqrreramitic Paim 
32 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


SILVER MEDAL, 
gE» 


HEALTH 
EXHIBITION 


INTER- 
NATIONAL 


' A COLOURLESS Liquid for DAMP WALLS. 


ee 


t Co., 
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NORWOOD. PORTMADOC. 

For Sundry Repairs at the Alma Public-house, Norwood, for | For Building Garth Chapel, Portmadoc. Messrs. OWEN. 
Messrs Whitbread & Co, Limited, Chiswell Street, E.C, Morris ROBERTS & SON, Architects, Portmadoc, Car- 
Mr. ALBERT L Guy, A.R.1.B.A., Architect and Surveyor, narvonshire. ‘ 
Bedford Row House, W.C ,and 764 High Street, Lewisham. ROBERTS, OWEN & WILLIAMS, Pwllheli (ac- 

BENNETT, Lewisham (accepéed ). cepled) . : 2 ree : : - £3,860 0 © 
ae ot ar Lowest of Six Tenders. 

For Erecting D welling-house at Ogbourne, near Mariborougb, 

Mr. W. H. READ, M.S.A, Architect, Corn Exchange. REIGATE. 
<0 gee Vigne we For Erection of a Lodge and Shed at Hethersett, Reigate, for 
Gr 1 Mr. D.C. Apperly. Mr. R. H. HILL, Architect, 3 Lom- 
C, Williams, Swindon ‘ ; ° * 5,079 “0.0 bard Court, Lombard Street, E.C yo 
J. Williams, Swindon : “ : ; se MILOS6 Yous : onare 
G,. Wiltshire, Swindon, : ‘ 3 - Te OTs woe Lodge, , 
B, Hillier, Marlborough . : : : ~ 1,005 18 4 Holloway . . . . - £865 0 © 
Gaze . . 5 : 3 ° - 789 0 o 
PAIGNTON. Waycott . -, : : ° - 78 0 0 

For Erection of Dwelling-house and Business Premises at T. Turner, Limite te . . : 737 9 © 
Polsham Cross, for Mr. Thos. Davey. Messrs, NORMAN Bagallay . . . . - + Deon S 
G. BRIDGMAN, A.R.I.B.A., and WALTER H. BRIDGMAN, Carrick bas) : : - 710 O Oo 
M.S A, Architects, Torquay, Paignton and Teignmouth. JONES, Tonbridge (ascepted ) - 669 15 10 
Quantities by Mr. VINCENT CATTERMOLE BROWN, Shed, 

Paignton. Waycott A : 3 Q 4 2 ° - 9710 0 
Ro Haris; peer see, ce Eye US £1020 p oreo] y seolloway . 4 99 0 o 
EB. Westlake [3.900992 On Wiio.8,00 ey eae ee Eee ema Bagallay . . 80 0 o 
HP. Rabbich 0) Oh@ diver "cules Get, eee er ene Gaze. . . : 2 VCO 
G. Webber & Maunder . ‘ , ‘ ose, ft JOR TS. 190 T. Turner . . : : . 0: 7 GPO 
G & F. R. Tunewell ; i : ; : pros a Ate) Carrick . : feline . - 2 > 475: TOWNsO 
H. WEBBER & SON (accepted). . . . 880 0 of JONES (accepted ) Tear a ys oe Rae ier 

PENRHYNSIDE. 
For Carrying-out Works of Drainage for the Penrhynside ROCHESTER. 


Parish Council. Mr, M. T. B, FaRRIncton, C.E., | For Alterations to the Blue Boar Public Hou 
Engineer, Conway. 


SHEFFIELD & Co (accepted) . 4 : - £2,950 0 oO 


} se, High Street, 
Rochester, for Messrs. E. Winch & Son, Limited, Messrs. 
DRAKE & BOUCHER, Architects, Rochester. - 


J. McKay, Carlisle ; a ‘ é els3070 O10 King & Leitch, Rochester é ; - 1,045 
L_H. Moorsan & Co, Manchester . : 1,058 15 Io West Bros, Rochester . : : ; » 989 
W. Dixon, Carnforth (accepted) : 770210200 ‘TRUEMAN, Chatham (accepted) : : - OFS 


en ee eee 
MARION’S VOIGTLANDER’S MARION & CO, 


PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. Wei oy Manufacturers of 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE: THE ‘*TELEPHOTO.” | PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ar tl DRY PLATES. 

Blue Ground, White Lines. | oi. is a Lens specially adapted | PAPERS. FILMS. 

MELACRAPHIC: for Architects’ or Engineers’ use MOUNTS. CAMERAS 
White Ground, Black Lines. | when a certain portion of Archi-| 5 ; 


CALLATE DE FER: tecture or Machinery is wanted, TRIPODS. SUNDRIES. 
; and good detail with several| Agents for 
White Ground, Black Lines. times more magnification than an VOIGTLANDER’S 
SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. ordinary Lens will give. LENSES. 


Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue Post Free no 
Application. 
22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LON DOWN, 2 


W. WATSON & SONS, 313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. _ 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE OF INSTRUMENTS ONLY. ve Co 


a WATSONS’ CASES OF IMPROVED 
WATSONS” NEW WHEEL PEN. : DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


No. 2388.—8-inch Oak Case, lined with Silk Velvet, containing 
the following finest quality Electrum Instruments :—6-inch. 
needle pointed Compass with lengthening bar and ink and’ 
pencil points, hair dividers, needle pointed pen and pencil. 
bows, two drawing pens, pricker, knife key, ivory protractor 
and parallel 55 an Os on ad 32 Ae 4 12 6 

No. 2389.—8-in.Oak Case, similar to above and containing same’ 
Instruments, but with proportional Compassadded £5 15 0 

No. 2390.—Morocco Pocket Case, lined with Silk Velvet, con- 
taining the following needle point Electrum Instruments :_ 
41-inch double jointed Compass, with ink and pencil points and 
lengthening bar, hatr dividers, ink and pencil bows, three 
plain point spring bows, two drawing pens, pricker, iv 
protractor and parallel—an exceedingly compac set, suitable 
for the pocket, of very finest cuality ae An ae) oe 

IVGRY POCKET RULES, ELECTRUM MOUNTED. 

One foot four-fold Pocket Rule .. a8 Fy nd 5s. 6d. 

Two feet, four-fold Pocket Rule .. -. 18s. 6d. and £110 


Prices of Drawing Instruments are subject to a Discount of 
Ten per Cent. 


W. WATSON & SONS, (SoleLondon Adires) 313 High Holborn, London. 
STEAM FACTORIES, 9, 10, 11, 16, & 17 FULLWOOD'S RENTS, W.C. 


Patrick, Rochester . . 4 : : » £1,139 0 oO 

PENRITH, Skinner, Maidstone , A ; : - I,c89 0 o 

For Erection of Oblique Bridge across the Caldew at Mill- Sampson, Chatham , : : 5 “ - 1,087 0 o 
house, between Hesket-New-Market and Greystoke, for Gates, Frindsbury . : : : : - 1,078 0 0 
the Penrith and Wigton Rural District Councils. E. W. Filley, Chatham . : , : - 1,065 0.0 
oo 

oo 

oa) 


The most satisfaccory Dotting Pen made. It never sticks. 
The Ink always flows freely. It is easily used. Complete with 
three wheels to make various width lines. a An 10s. 6d. 

New Depth Gauge for Engineers, 4 inches by ? inch wide, in 
Jeather case. The slide and one sida marked to read by 
verniers to 100ths of inches and 1-10th of millimetres. The 
other side marked for use as arule,in inches and 64ths and 
millimetres and halves ° 26 is Sc 5s. 6d. 

Watsons’ celebrated 12-in. Boxwood Scales, ‘“‘ The Universal.” 
16 scales of an inch, 4 on each wedge, ull reading trom the 
e dge - AG ats ee a0 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. 

“The Architect's Scale, flat section, 16 scales, but each 
readinginitsownline ., Ap +. “Is, 6d, posi free, 1s. 8d. 
“The Armstrong’’ oval Section, 8 scales, 2 on each 
dge as aC =a Af as A 1s. 6d , post free, 1s. Rd. 
Surveyors’ Chain Scales, containing any two scales or chains 
and feet each edge, flat section A 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. 


Full Illustrated Ca talogue of Surveying and Drawing Instruments 
sent post free on application. ; 
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SANDOWN. 


For Erection of Schoolroom, &c., for Baptist Church, Sandown. 
Mr. JAS. NEWMAN, Architect, Sandown. 


H. Attrill -. : ‘ ay 3S9n"O 6 
W. Brown & Corney : 328 Io oO 
Barton Bros. 3 298 Io Oo 
W. JOLIFFE (accepted ) 2701 0UO 


SEAHAM HARBOUR. 

For Alterations to Primitive Methodist Church and Building 

New School at Seaham Harbour. Mr. SIDNEY WALTON, 
Architect, 42 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


G. H. Hodgson, Sunderland .41,496 0 o 
J. Elrick, Monkwearmouth F 1,370) 01.0 
J. W. WHITE, Sunderland (accepted ) 1,356 Io o 
T. Newby, Monkwearmouth 5 Totty: vey 


SLINFOLD. 
For Erection of Private Residence on the Hall Land Estate, 


for Mr. Wm. Grinsted. Mr. C. H. BurRstTow, Architect, 

40 North Street, Horsham. 
T. Ayling (with Tidy & bone : £965 0 oO 
J. Wadey & Sons : : : : $o74 20.50 
G. Marden . ; : : ‘ ‘ : «) 000,..0. 0 
Hillman & Murrell ‘ 4 : ; Say a ete AHN xe: 
Westreet : : ‘ : : 3 OS OR OMnO 
_ R. Cook & Sons . ; 5 telolo) Wate) o. 
H. SPOONER, Loxwood (accepted ) 750, .O. O 


TONYPANDY. 

For Alterations, &c., to the Bridgend Hotel, for Mr. J D. 
Williams. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, Architects, Tony- 
pandy and Ege 


Charles Bros. PA3IAG LOO 
Ty Old; ; 330 0) 30 
Rowlands & Lloyd : 306.107, 0 
C. JENKINS & Son, Porth (accepted) . 305 O O 


WOODHALL SPA. 

For Construction of New Footpaths at Woodhall Spa, for the 
Horncastle Rural District Council. 

~W.C. ATKIN (accefied) . : z . 


WORKSOP. 

For Supply of Best Broken Slag for Twelve Months ending 
March 31, 1897, for the Clown Rural District Council. 
Mr. W. T. BROWN, Surveyor, 4 Sherwood Road, Worksop. 
W. PRESTWICH, Dronfield (accepted) 35 4d per ton. 


. £109 9 0 


HILL STONE. 


HAM 


WANSTEAD. 

For Tar and Stone Paving in Playgrounds of Schools, for the 
Wanstead School Board. Mr. JOHN T. BRESSEY, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C. 


Weds Ingham, Midland Asphalte Works . BRO 4 Shao 
Giover Sheppard & Co. . : I,cog 6 9g 
North of England Asphalte Co, Ic0z 8 0 
D Marchn & Co, Bromley, Kent 920.437 0 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . ; ; 5uae O00..0.0 
Mack & Co. . : ; : ‘ oe 
A. C. W. Hobman & Co. . : eee ore rO” Oo 
Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co., Limited . 809 0 Oo 
W.E. Constable& Co fo 705, 0-0 
J. Smart, Great Northern Railway Goods 

Yard. : ; ‘ : 693550) 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ : : 5 BE SAO TB ¢ oO 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
For Erection of New Business Premises, Wadham Street, 


Weston-super-Mare. Mr. H. DARE BRYAN, Architect, 

Bristol. 
H Shorney : : : EE oO. i6 
Pollard . : : : : 1.000 8.0m 0 
Love. : : ; : 1 kOoEe Om O 
Cowlin & Sons . - Ls 54 SmOmnO 
Hatherly & Carr : ; : : : 41485) 9.19 
Forse , : - : 7 1,4 5500 nnO 
WILKINS & Sons, Bristol * “. *Ig31Salou1o 


* Revised and accepted. 


WORTLEY. 


For Erection of Chapel and Schools, Hall Lane, Wortley, 
Leeds. Mr. W. S. BRAITHWAITE, Architect, 6 South 
Parade, Leeds. 

Accepted Tenders. 

W. Lolley, Leeds, bricklayer and mason. 
J. Taylor, Yeadon, carpenter and joiner. 
W. & C. Barrand, Leeds, plumber. 

J D. Dakin, Leeds, plasterer. 

J. Atkinson & Co., Leeds, slater. 

H Smith, Armley, painter. 

Total, scree eek Ics 


UNEQUALLED FOR COTLOU FR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and PIS MD COMP LHTE 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


In any Loeality, vide 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 0 Order 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


AMERICAN RADIATORS 


‘‘Known through all the world’s vastidity.” 


Heating for Health, 
combined with Artistic Effect 
and Practical Results. 


Peerless. 


AMERICANRADIATORGOMPANY — 


143 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


A HIGH-CLASS WOOD from the ANDAMAN ISLANDS and BURMAH, similar in appearance to the BEST MAHOGANY, suitable for 
HOUSE BUILDING AND FITTINGS, ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, VENEERS, SHIP-~ 
BUILDING, RAILWAY CARRIAGE WORK. 
A large stock in the West India Docks of Logs from 12 to 36 inches wide at moderate prices, Constant Supply assured. 
SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, AND ALL PARTIVULAkS MAY BE HAD FROM THE 
AGENTS TO THE SHIPPERS, Orn FROM CSC. LEAR YW & fore yy. 


eae SY GILLANDERS & CQ., WOOD BROKERS, 
67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 108 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, EC. 


Apply for Illustrated 


Catalogue. 


Perfection. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE clock is to be placed in the tower of Cheltenham 
Training College as a memorial to the late Rev. Principal 
Channing. The committee have commissioned Messrs John 
Smith & Sons, Derby, to carry out the work. 


THE North Darley Schools, near Matlock, are being ven- 
tilated by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof ventilators 
and special vertical inlet tubes, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E _H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. F. WHITFIELD & Co., of 20 Cheapside, London, 
E.C., have just received instructions to fit one of their large 
size fireproof safes at the Guildhall, for the Corporation of the 
City of London. 


STEPS have recently been taken to largely increase the 
supply of the Slough waterworks dis* ict, for which purpose 
the engineer, Mr. Secker, has had a series of three 11}-inch 
artesian tube wells bored by Messrs. Le Grand & Sutcliff, of 
London, to an average depth of 150 feet, the chalk formation 
being reached at from 61 feet to 72 feet below surface. The 
boring operations occupied ten weeks, or an average of twenty 
days each, including pumping trials. The three wells are to be 
coupled to one receiving main, and their united yield is equal 
to a supply of nearly two million gallons per diem. 


A NEW Cambridge quarter-chime clock has been made and 
erected in the tower of Grinton Church, Swaledale, Yorks, by 
Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. They have also erected for Lady Cowell, 
of Clifton Castle, a new turret-striking clock in Thornton Wat- 
lass Church tower, Bedale, in memory of the late Lieut.-General 
Sir John Cowell, K.C.B. 


WE have had our attention called to a new automatic 
window-fastener, which seems to be a reliable and useful little 
invention. The fastener is made of brass, and the absence of 
springs is a strong point in its favour. The catch runs on two 
pins, and the centre of gravity is so placed that directly the 
window frees it—ze, when it is shut—its own weight drives it 
into the corresponding socket, and it can only be released again 
by touching or moving the knob on the top A cord can be 
fixed if required to this knob, so that the window can be 
opened, however high it may be. The window can be fixed 


open a space of about 2 inches for purpose of ventilation if | 


required. The patentee is Mr. Chas. F Froy. 


THE accounts of the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Company for the past year have just been issued to the share- 
hoiders On a net premium income of 847,094/. an under- 
writing surplus has been realised of 104,176/, which, with 
interest on investments of 33,0017, makes a net total profit on 
the year’s operations of 137,1777. The directors propose to 
pay the same dividend as for last year, viz (including the 
interim), Ics. per share, or 29 per cent. on the paid-up capital. 
The financial position of the company will then stand as 
follows :—Capital paid up, 212,75¢/.; reserve funds, exclusive 
of capital, 794,827/7 ; reserve capital at call of directors, 
1,914,750/. 


THE firm of Messrs. J. H. Sankey & Son, of Iron Bridge and 


Essex Wharves, Canning Town, E., is well known to our 
readers as manufacturers and merchants of all kinds of clay 
goods, building and paving bricks and sanitary specialties. We 
would now call their special attention to the large stock and 
great variety of fireclay goods they hold, both at the above 
address and at the various wharves and dépéts. We think 
their claim to hold a greater variety than any other manu- 
facturer and merchant is justified, their London stock of silica, 
Dinas, Scotch, Castlecary, Stourbridge, Welsh, Newcastle, 
Staffordshire, &c., at all times exceeding 1,070 tons. As 
is known to our readers, all kinds of fire-bricks are not 
adapted to the same purpose (although this fact is sometimes 
lost sight of), and as a consequence bricks more or less refrac- 
tory are sometimes bought, the use of which sooner or later 
necessitates entailing expense which the employment of 
suitable bricks would have averted. Messrs. Sankey’s repu- 
tation in this branch of their business is sufficient guarantee 
that only the very best bricks are sent from their wharves, and 
the above contingency reduced to a minimum. A considerable 
item in labour may also be saved by using the various “ shaped” 
bricks, such as arch, compass, splays, splits, &c., instead of 
having to cut bricks to these shapes. This firm’s wide experi- 
ence, extending over thirty years with the various makes, is of 
great value to large consumers and others who may consult or 
favour them with their orders. Ships specially chartered loaa 
alongside at the manufacturers’ works, and discharge direct 
alongside and into the sheds on their wharves, whereby cost of 
carriage is greatly reduced, and the perfect condition of the 
goods is insured. These important facts account for Messrs 
J. H. Sankey & Son being able to hold their own with any 
manufacturer or merchant—as is the case, seeing that they 


| have the distinction of supplying many of the largest and most 


Khe * PH ZZ TON”? LAMP 


CANNOT BE EBQUALLED 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in Stock of ordinary voltage, from 5 to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 
of English Manufacture. 
LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & CO., 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Hignest Award ; World's Fair, Chicago, 1893. Gold Medal: Belfast, 1894. Highest Award: Manchester Health Exhibition, 1895. 


THE SANITARY BATH COMPANY, LIMITED. 


o ———— . ADVANTAGES :— 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE fs. G : = SSS SS ye ) It will last a lifetime. No re: 
New == == == 7p \paintmg. No chipping of enamel. 
PATENT STEEL CLAD < ~ SS SSE — ZA | No re-enamelling, No rust. No 


| corrosion. All open and accessible, 
| No. wood casing. No place for” 
accumulation of impurities. Al- 
ways clean. It does not cool the 
| water as iron or porcelain does. 
; It is light in weight and stronger — 
and more durable than any other 
The patent tinning on the 
copper resembles electro-plate. It 
will lend itself to any style of de- 
gz coration. It is relatively cheaper 
than any bath made, and half the 
= == | price of ordinary copper baths. 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 75 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 
HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.— Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


Il LUDGATE HILL AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C 
PRION LIST AND HSTIMATES ON APPLICATION 


\ 


COPPER LINED BATHS. | 
ALSO THE 
GALVANISED ENAMELLED 
STEEL BATHS. 
HEAD OFFICES AND WORKS: 


BROAD ST., BIRMINCHAM. 


Prices on Application. 
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important consumers in the kingdom and abroad. We may at 
an early date refer again to Messrs. Sankey’s specialties in 
sanitary goods. Meanwhile, those of our readers who have 
not done so, we would recommend to apply for the illustrated 
lists to the head offices, Iron Bridge and Essex Wharves, 
Canning Town, London, E, 


KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


A PAPER on “Domestic Hot-water Distribution and Kitchen | 


Boiler Explosions” was read at the Glasgow Philosophical 
Society by Mr. David Fulton, lecturer on plumbing in the 
Technical College. He dealt at the outset with the various 


methods of hot-water circulation, and expressed himself as | 


most in favour of the cylinder system practised in Glasgow. 


Speaking of the effects of frost, he pointed out that a short | 


sharp frost, especially if accompanied by a north-east wind, 
was more likely to lead to boiler explosions than a continuous 
frost without wind. To illustrate this he stated that from 
January 5 to January 9, 1894, there were forty kitchen or heat- 
ing boiler explosions in the United Kingdom. Twelve persons 
were killed and thirty injured. In the continuous frost of last 
year the record from January 1 to February 17 was eleven 
killed and fifty-six injured from kitchen-boiler explosions. The 
fact that most of the hot-water pipes were in garrets and gene- 
rally unprotected accounted for the evil effect of the cold wind, 
which got under the eaves of houses and soon froze the pipes. 
In his opinion the popular theories that explosions were due 
to the sudden generation of steam caused by cold water rush- 
ing into a heated boiler, or the presence of some highly-explo- 
sive unknown gas suddenly generated in the boiler, were falla- 
cious. The result of many practical experiments showed clearly 
that before a kitchen boiler could explode with disastrous 
effects it must contain water as well as steam, and that the 
force of the explosion would be in proportion to the quantity 
and temperature of the water in the boiler immediately before 
the rupture took place. The fixing of a safety-valve to the 
boiler, it had been shown, proved thoroughly efficient as a 
preventive to explosions. 


THE baths committee of the Leeds Corporation on Wednes- 


day resolved to seek tenders for the public baths at Holbeck, | 


which will cost about 8,000/, 


Joinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
AN) Domestic 
2uBuildings, Lighting Appliances, 


EXAMINATION TESTS. 


THE following questions were set at the late examinations for 
building inspectors, both for iron and steelwork and for the 


| general inspection of buildings, by the Civil Service Board of 


New York :— 
TECHNICAL. 


March io, 1896. 


1. State in full (giving their names) what drawings are in 
your opinion needed to give an inspector the information he 
should have to properly inspect a building. 

2 Is it part of the duty of an inspector to examine the 
specifications for a building he is in charge of, and for what 
purpose in general ? 

3. What is the very first thing an inspector has to do in 
connection with the preparation for a building about to be 
erected, and how should he perform that duty? (State this in 
detail.) 

4 Suppose that shelving rock be fouad in making the 
excavation for a building, what must be done ? 

5. What accidents are liable to happen in making the 
excavation for a building, and how are they to be guarded 
against ? 

6. Suppose the ground under one portion of an excavation 
to be loaded to 10 tons per square foot, and that under an 
adjacent part of the same building to have 5 tons load, what 
will be the result ? 

7. When you wish to build strictly sound stone masonry, 
state every detail of the process and every precaution you must 
use. (This does not refer to the cutting ) 

8. State what are the characteristics of a strictly well-built 
brick wall, and all the details necessary to be observed by the 
mason in building it, including the inspection of the materials. 

g Give every detail of the mixing and placing of first-class 
concrete, (1) cement, (2) sand, (3) gravel or broken stone, in- 
cluding the inspection of the materials 

1o. Is it a good plan to cement closely the ends or other 
portions of timber? Give a reason for your opinion. 

March 19, 1896. 

11. Will painting, cementing or tarring timber prevent 
decay? State all you know about it. 

12. What are the objections, if any, to the use of grout in 
masonry, where other methods can be used? 

13 Add the following measurements together, 10 feet 


THE INVICTA 
PATENT BRICK 


and Public 


Mc AM lt aM Ala A Maal cA Mn tU fh Me 


} Estimates given to Architects’ own designs, 
Work can be inspected during execution. 


pquvesqguessgpe gegen egg gee 


Showrooms: 79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 
een 8 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY CO. 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. 


> cee eo ee © 00 8 0 06 6.6 8 e 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 
IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Church, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. School Seats and 
Desks. Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &c. 


MOULDINGS. ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. 
STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


§ay Jeinery and Fittings have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the most impor_ant buildings in this Oountry and Abroad. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 

ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application 
to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


MANUFACTURING CO,, 


LIMITED. 


Superior Semi-dry Press Bricks, 


DELIVERABLE IN LONDON BY 
CANAL AND RIVER. 


WORKS— 


WEST END BRIDGE, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 


LONDON 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


EASTCHEAP, E.C, 


OF FICE— 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ENTRANCE FRONT, NEW CRAIG HOUSE, MORNINGSIDE, N.B. 
IMBECILE WARDS, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
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14, Subtract 27 feet 9 inches from 97 feet 5 inches. 

15, Multiply 19 feet 5 inches by 6. 

16. Divide 99 feet 7 inches by 5. 

Six additional questions will be asked verbally respecting 
plans of buildings. 

March 17, 1896. 

I. Suppose the excavation for a building to be completed, 
how would you determine whether the earth or other natural 
material under the foundation was suitable to found upon 
without further preparation or work? 

2 Suppose rock to be exposed in making an excavation for 
a building, and that it slopes considerably so that its surface 
under a portion of the foundation runs below the level at which 
it is proposed to start the foundation, what should be done ? 

3. What matters would you expect to find described in the 
specifications for a building which are not usually given on the 
drawings or plans? 

4. What is the reason for making the footing of a wall wider 
than the wall itself? Also, is there any reason for ever making 
this excess of width greater under one building than under 
another of the same dimensions? 

5. Suppose a brick building to be 50 feet by roo feet and 
45 feet high, and to have no cross walls ; and that, while put- 
ting on the roof beam one of the bearing walls shows signs of 
weakness, what steps should be taken to prevent accidents? 

6. Describe fully the operation of cutting an opening through 
a bearing wall in a safe manner? 

7. Suppose the ends of wooden floor beams to be left square 
where they enter a bearing wall, what objections are there to 
this method, and what danger may result ? 

8 What is the object of filling the space between the floor 
and ceiling in partitions? 

9 Suppose an old brick wall is to be lined with a new one 
to make it heavier, how can you make the two work together ? 

to. In putting timbers under the wall of a building for the 
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purpose of underpinning it, how do you tell when the wedges on 
he timbers are driven up sufficiently or sufficient strain taken 
on the lifting screws ? 

11. What makes the most solid work, cement mortar or 
cement grout, and for what reasons? 

12. In the following specification for stone masonry, state 
‘what important omission there is. 

“Stone to be found, free from weathered faces, beds to be 
full and square to face with no large pitch holes, exposed faces 
to be pitched true, to be laid in cement mortar mixed 1 cement 
to 2 clean, sharp sand, all joints to be 3-inch and thoroughly 
filled, the stones to be bonded as shown in the drawings. The 
wall to be laid true and plumb, and all joints to be cleaned out 
for 1 inch from the face and thoroughly pointed with rich 
cement mortar.” 

13. Give, in your own language, every one of the require- 
ments needing the attention of an inspector to insure that the 
brickwork in a building shall be as good as it can be made ? 

14. State what you know as to the best methods of pro- 
tecting iron floor beams from damage by fire. 

15. State what you consider the best method of protecting 
iron columns against fire. 

16, What are the causes of dry rot in timber ? 

17. How would you know from the plans what materials 
were to be used in the walls of a building ? 

18. What is a transverse section ? 

19. To what drawings would you refer to determine the 
construction of floors? 

20, What do the various colours on plans denote ? 


IRONWORK, 
March 10, 1896. 

1. What should be the finish of the ends of all columns or 
parts of columns to insure sound and plumb work ? 

2. How would you proceed to make a careful inspection of 
wrought-iron columns, girders, &c., before erection ? 

3. Suppose that in the erection of wrought-iron work some 
of the holes for rivets do not come fair with each other, what 
is the correct procedure ? 

4. How should the head of a rivet look after it is driven, 
and what test should be applied to rivets ? 

5. Can a rivet be driven tight if the plates to be joined are 
not in absolute contact? If not, why not ? 

6. Are bolts as good as rivets for fastening the parts of 
ironwork together? Give your reasons for so thinking. 
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7, Is ironwork ever damaged in transportation? State 
what you know about it. 

8. Does the wind ever displace or damage ironwork after 
its erection and before completion, and what provision, if any, 
should be made against such damage ? 


9 Are the floors of a building ever damaged during erection | 


by overloading, and in what way does the damage show itself? 

1c. In which way is a rivet the stronger, when sheered by a 
side strain or pulled endwise ? 

11. Could you tell with a cold chisel whether a piece of 
steel in a girder was soft and tough or hard and brittle, and 
how? 

12. How would you inspect a cast-iron column if called 
upon to do so? 

13 Criticise the following details of the tops of cast-iron 
columns and give your reasons for your conclusions — State 
also what should be done to make the one marked “A” 
correct, 


14, How would you change the following base, &c, of a 
cast-iron column to make it safe? 
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15. In addition to the above, six questions will be asked 
verbally in connection with a set of plans. 


March 17, 1896. 
1. Is there any objection to the use of “shims” in plumbing 
columns or parts of columns? If there is, state it. 
2. State some of the dishonest expedients proposed by 
workmen at the shops used to hide bad work and mistakes, or 
to cover up flaws or other defects in wrought-iron work ? 


3. Is “drifting” rivet-holes a good thing to do when they 


| do not meet? Is there any other course to pursue, or is this 


the best ? 

4. What are the characteristics of the best work in rivetting ? 

5 Does it make a difference in the quality of rivetting 
whether the blows struck in driving the rivets are light or 
whether they are heavy ? 

6. State the requirements for the best work in ‘the use of 
bolts for fastening the parts of ironwork together. 

7. Is ironwork ever displaced or damaged after its erection 
and before the completion of a building, and in what ways ? 

8. Suppose the floors of a building to be too heavily loaded 
with material during erection, how would you expect to discover 
that they were so loaded? 

g. Have you ever seen cases where the fastening of floor 
beams to girders was insufficient ; if so, how did you know it 
was insufficient ? 

10. How would you test a piece of steel in a girder, &c., to 
tell whether it is soft and tough, or hard? 

11. What defects are cast-iron columns subject to, and how 
would you proceed to discover them ? 

12, What is the very best way of protecting iron which is 
below the water-line in a foundation from damage by rust? 

13. Is there ever occasion to provide for the expansion or 
contraction of iron roof trusses? If so, state when it is neces- 
sary and how it is done. 

14. Is the connection shown below for joining a floor-beam 
to a girder of correct design? State what you know about it. 


15. How would you know from the plans what materials 
were to be used in the walls of a building ? 

16. What is a transverse section ? 

17. To what drawings would you refer to determine the con- 
struction of floors ? 

18. What do the various colours on plans denote? 
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FREE CHURCH, RICHMOND, SURREY. 


THIS new church was opened on Thursday, April 16, in the 
presence of the Countess and Lady Agatha Russell, the Hon. 
Rollo Russell, Lady Roscoe, Sir Roland and Lady Wilson, Dr. 
Blake Odgers, Q.C., Mr. Wilkes Smith, Mrs. David Martineau, 
Mr. Stanton Preston, Mr. George H. Edwards and others. 
The building stands on rising ground, with ample space on all 
sides, and the total cost of the works, including land, has been 
about 5,000/. The church has been erected by Messrs. 
Holloway Bros., of Battersea, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. T. Locke Worthirgton, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. ‘The walls 
are of brick, with buff terra-cotta dressings, as supplied from 
the Burmantofts Works _ The exterior of the building is plain, 
though studiously proportioned, and the decorative detail where 
it does occur, as in the caps, &c., is of high class quality. The 
vestibule and high dado round church are of oak, and the little 
nave, measuring 60 feet by 30 feet, is divided by three oak 
aisles. There are two transepts for organ and church offices 
respectively, the latter being divided off by a silent proof screen. 
The choir apse has an arcade running round about 8 feet from 
the ground, all detail being in buff terra-cotta. The church is 
heated by three Musgrave stoves, the flues being carried up to 
the highest points in the roof with due architectural effect, 


LEEDS IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE first of the new buildings erected on the ground occupied 
by the Central Market, which was destroyed by fire a few years 
ago, is, the Leeds Mercury says, now completed. The premises 
are those of Messrs. Ellins & Sons, provision merchants, and 
they occupy the northern portion of the site, having a frontage 
of 34 feet to New Market Street, one of 84 feet to Central Road, 
and one of 50 feet to Back Central Road Advantage has been 
taken of the opportunity which the demolition of the old market 
presented to effect a great public improvement by widening and 
rounding off the roadway opposite the Corn Exchange; and 
when the Vicar Lane scheme is carried out the traffic along 
New Market Street is bound to become very much greater than 
it is at present. The thoroughfare will doubtless be one of the 
most important in the city. The elevations are faced with 
pressed bricks, relieved with stone dressings There are three 
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floors above the ground, and the total floor area is 1,550 square 
yards. The building has been erected from designs prepared 
by Messrs. Ambler & Bowman, architects, Park Place, and the 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Wm. Nicholson & Sons, 
Messrs. Dyson, Mr, Stephen McFarlane, and Messrs. E. 
Oldroyd & Co, 


CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE following is the code of engineering ethics recently 
adopted by the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers :— 


Duty of the Engineer to his Client. 

1, Every member of the Society should perform the work 
he undertakes to do to the best of his ability and in the true 
spirit of his engagement, feeling it to be his duty to present all 
ascertained facts in their true light. 


The Client's Obligation to the Adviser. 

2. The civil engineer has a right to expect from his client 
the same consideration and deference to his opinion as is by 
their clients accorded to the members of other professions— 
law and medicine for example—and without which the adviser 
should decline to advise. The surest way for the engineer to 
obtain such necessary consideration and deference from the 
public will be found in his manner of carrying himself. 


Mutual Relations of Chief Assistant. 


3. The assistant engineer must loyally obey and support his 
chief, to whom it will be his duty to report directly on all 
matters relating to the work on which they may be jointly 
engaged. His report should be full and explicit on all im- 
portant points and exact to the best of the assistant’s know- 
ledge and belief, cloaking nothing, even though going to show 
that previous reports have been inaccurate or not duly weighed 
in some particulars affecting the well-being of the business in 
hand. 

4. The assistant engineer is entitled to look to his chief for 
and to receive from him advice for his guidance in the proper 
performance of his duties, and where right to expect his sup- 
port in matters in dispute between him (the assistant) and his 
subordinates or between him and the contractors working under 
him. He is also entitled to the aid of the chief engineer’s 
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professional experience or counsel where unlooked for or extra- 
ordinary difficulties present themselves or changes of original | 
plan may be called for in the work on which they are associated, 
so that responsibility may be fairly apportioned between them. 

5. It is the duty of both chief and assistant, each in his 
department, to study proper economy in the doing of the work, 
the management of which they have undertaken, and in every 
way consistent with the maintaining of the good character of 
the work to make the client’s interest the guiding object. | 

6. The engineer may legitimately suggest experiments with | 
a view to improvement whether in methods of doing the work 
which he oversees, or for raising its character, but such experi- 
ments should only be undertaken with the full consent and 
co-operation of the party, whether client or contractor, on 
whom the expense may fall, and on the understanding that to 
them will accrue all pecuniary benefit from the success of the 
experiment. 

7. It shall be considered unprofessional for any member of 
this Society to seek the position of an expert to report on any 
work that is in charge of a recognised engineer. 

8. It shall be the duty of any engineer before examining 
any work with a view to report thereon to give the engineer due 
notice before going on with the investigation, in order that he 
may have every facility to explain and sustain his methods of 
carrying on the work in question. 


Professional Services of Engineers to each other. 


9. Interchange of professional assistance between members, 
as tending to promote fraternal intercourse and mutual good- 
will is not to be discouraged, but neither is it to be considered 
obligatory on a member to respond to the request of a fellow- 
member for professional counsel or assistance Service so 
rendered must be entirely voluntary on the part of the member 
whose aid is sought. 


Pecuniary Matters, Adve tising, &c. 

10. The civil engineer may consistently with professional | 
status take out patents for new inventions or for improvements 
on old ones, and may sell or otherwise dispose of the patents 
for his own advantage. He may undertake surveys and the 
engineering of works by contract, or he may take contracts for 
the construction of works on a percentage of their cost. 
Advertising with a view to attracting business should, where 


| resorted to, be as far as possible free from egotistic or self- 


laudatory references and expressed in language not derogatory 
to the dignity of the profession. 


Duties of the Engineer to the Public. 


11. The civil engineer whose advice is sought in respect to 
the usefulness, practicability and cost of a work should before 
expressing his opinion obtain reliable information on all points 
involved in the matter submitted to his judgment, including 
the probable paying capacity of the contemplated undertaking 
He must be cautious how he recommends large preliminary 
outlay ; should avoid connecting himself with schemes or pro- 
jects of merely speculative character, always bearing in mind 
that his professional reputation will be to a great extent judged 
by the inherent merits and commercial value of the under- 
takings with which his name may come to be associated. 


SLAG CEMENT IN GERMANY. 


THE Department of State in Washington, having recently 
instructed the American Consuls in different towns in Germany 
to report on the manufacture, cost and uses of slag cement in 
that country, has now published reports from Magdeburg, 
Diisseldorf, Frankfurt and Stettin dealing with the subject. 
This cement, it seems, is made by mixing pulverised hydrate 
of lime with basic blast-furnace scoria, which has been granu- 
lated, dried and reduced to powder by grinding. It is used ;for 
certain purposes as a substitute for Portland cement, for it is 
about 20 per cent. cheaper, and being of lower specific gravity, 
‘‘ spreads further,” so that, on the whole, the economy in using 


| itis 30 to 40 percent. It is also alleged that the mortar is 


more tenacious and elastic, and thus is more suitable for the 
foundations of bridges and other structures liable to unequal 
strain or to the shock of passing trains or vehicles. It was 
originally suggested by the excellent cement obtained from 
mixtures of hydraulic lime and fuzzolanz or pulverised lava, 
which was first produced in Germany in 1863. Blast furnace 


| owners soon recognised a profitable outlet for the worthless 


slag they had for years been piling up on land bought for 
the purpose. But it was found that. the slag required 
careful handling for mixture with the lime, and different 
methods of granulating and preparing it were patented, 
and for many years there were repeated failures to produce 
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proper cement from slag. The essential element in basic 
slag for making cement is silicic acid in proper proportions, 
and then this must be “live” and in a condition to unite readily 
and firmly with the lime, while the slag must contain a due 
proportion of magnesia and not an excess of some impurity 
which will resist the combination and sooner or later cause 
crumbling or disintegration. In Western Germany there is 
only one small district—in the Saar Valley—where slag of per- 
fect quality is produced, and here the slag-cement manufacture 
is concentrated in the hands of two firms. This cement seems 
to be regarded with some suspicion by engineers, who will only 
use it when they know where, by whom and from what materials 
it has been manufactured. When of good quality it may be 
used with advantage where the work will always be moist and 
protected from the sun. It is also used for paving-tiles for 
courtyards, &c., and for this purpose is mixed with fine Rhine 
gravel and quartz sand and subjected to pressure. The manu- 
facture offers no serious mechanical difficulties, but requires 
sound technical knowledge and good workmanship The 
Consul at Magdeburg says that the industry is dying out in 
Germany owing to the opposition of Portland cement, lack of 
support from the Government and stagnation in the building 
trade, while the Consul at Stettin mentions that a factory 
opened there some years ago failed, and he cannot find where 
one exists now. In Germany it is usually called puzzolan 
cement, 


PROPERIY IN OXFORD STREET. 


On Friday last Mr. Troutbeck, deputy high bailiff of West 
minster, and a jury sat at the Westminster Town Hall to dispose 
of the compensation case of Winckworth v. the Central London 
Railway Company. The plaintiff,a widow lady residing in 
Inverness Place, Bayswater, sought to recover from the 
company the sum of 10,435/. as compensation for the freehold 
interest in the premises 237 Oxford Street, which the company 
required for the purpose of the construction of their Oxford 
Circus railway station. Mr. Littler (for the claimant) said the 
land was freehold, and a lease had been granted by Mrs. 
Winckworth, who was tenant for life, of the premises for twenty- 
one years from September 29, 1890, at a yearly rent of 300/. 
The amount claimed was 10,4357, made up as follows :—The 
value of the leasehold interest, which had sixteen years to run, 
at 300/. per annum, on the 4 per cent. table, 3,525/.; the value 


of the reversion after the sixteen years, 4507. (counsel contend- 
ing that the premises were at present let much under their real 
value), which on the 4 per cent. table was 5,9627, making with 
10 per cent. for compulsory sale the amount now claimed, 
Mr. Parnacott gave evidence in support of these figures, and, 
in the course of re-examination by Mr. Coward, stated that the 
rent asked for similar premises near these in Oxford Street, for 
a lease of seventeen years duration, was 6co/, per annum and a 
premium of 1,500/, ‘Sir J. Whittaker Ellis corroborated Mr. 
Parnacott’s figures. For the Central London Railway Company 
Mr. Watney, president of the Institution of Surveyors, and Mr. 
Garrard were called as witnesses and estimated the full value 
of the premises in question at 6,600/ plus 10 per cent. for 
compulsory sale. In the result the jury assessed the com- 
pensation at 9,9co/. 


THE FIRST RAILWAY IN CHINA, 


IN a recent consular report Mr. Sheridan P. Read, United 
States Consul at Tien-Tsin, gives an account of the construc- 
tion of the first railway in China. ’ 

Seventeen years ago, he says, the only semblance of a rail- 
way in the whole Chinese empire was an iron tramway, about 
ten miles long, at the Kaiping coal mines, eighty miles from 
Tien-Tsin. Small cars loaded with coal were pushed over this 
tramway by coolies, who received 10 cents in Mexican silver 
for twelve or fourteen hours’ work per day. About this time 
the works were placed under the charge. of Mr. Claude W. 
Kinder, an energetic young English engineer, who at once 
ventured to propose many changes tending to increase the 
efficiency of the plant and to decrease expenses. The Chinese 
directors of the mines did’ not regard his efforts with favour, 
and the Pekin Government promptly vetoed his attempts 
at progressive measures. But despite the Pekin authorities 
and native superstitions, Mr. Kinder determined to have a 
locomotive, if he had to built it himself, and he did build it. 
Four small driving wheels were ordered from the United 
States, a disabled stationary engine furnished the boiler, and a 
broken down winding engine the cylinders. With few tools. 
and little outside help these parts were fitted together, and the 
“Rocket” was at last put upon the track, with great yellow 
dragons emblazoned upon its sides. It was the first locomo- 
tive in China, and was a startling object to the Chinese, who 


expected all manner of dire consequences as the result of the 
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innovation. The Pekin authorities were horrified and at once | wide by 9 inches thick, and are spaced 28 inches between 
ordered the Rocket dragon to be summarily suppressed. But | centres. These ties come from Japan, Oregon and Vladi-: 
the Chinese mine directors permitted it to be used in short | vostock, and cost about 72 cents each in Mexican silver. 
trips inside the yard at first, and its travels were gradually | Owing to the enormous rainfall of 140 inches in a rainy season 
extended without producing the war, pestilence and famine | of four months only, the culverts on the line have unusually 
expected. At last Imperial permission was granted for its | large openings. The soil is an alluvial deposit from 20 to 
free use. 60 feet deep. The masonry on the line is first-class cut-stone 
This was the beginning of railways in China, and the | laid in English Portland cement, which latter costs about 
builder of the first locomotive is now chief engineer and super- | 75 cents Jess per barrel than it does in the United States. All 
intendent of the Imperial railways of China. The line as at | foundations are carried to the solid rock, caissons, sunk by the 
present finished begins at Tien-Tsin, it then passes twenty- | pneumatic process, being used for the deeper ones. The 
seven miles to Tongku, six miles from the mouth of the Pei-ho, | length of bridge spans varies from 20 to 200 feet, though the 
at the Gulf of Pechihli. From Tongku the line swings north- | majority of the bridges are short and made up of plate girders. 
east to Shang-Hai-Kuan, the terminus of the present operated The Lau-ho bridge is the most important engineering work. 
road, and 177 miles from Tien-Tsin. Surveys have been made | This bridge has two roadway spans of 30 feet each, ten spans 
for an extension of 200 miles beyond Shang-Hai-Kuan, and | of 100 feet each and five spans of 2co feet ; the total length 
about ten miles have been built. When finished the railway is | between the faces of abutments being 2,170 feet. The 200 feet 
to reach Kirin, the centre of Manchuria, and a branch is to be | spans are pin-connected and were designed by Sir Benjamin 
built at the head of the Gulf of Liao-tung, where there is a | Baker on American types with English details. Mr. Read 
good harbour Active work on this line was interrupted by | criticises the result as curious and incongruous, especially in 
the late Chinese-Japanese war. its peculiar lateral system. 
The greater part of this railway runs through a flat, alluvial The company builds all its own girder-work up to Ico feet 
country, subjected to heavy floods during the rainy season. | spans. The main shops are at Tang-Shau, where cars and 
The sharpest curve has a radius of 1,000 feet, and there is only | locomotives are repaired and all passenger and freight cars are 
one of these, made necessary to avoid two cemeteries. The | built. All cars have four-wheel trucks, with iron truck frames, 
most of the curves have not less than 3,000 feet radius, and the | made by the company ; the framing of the cars is teak wood, 
maximum gradient is 0'75 per cent. The country traversed is | and the sides and tops are made of Oregon pine. With the 
strictly agricultural, with no large towns, and the people: are | exception of one American engine, built by the Grant Loco- 
very poor. The Kaiping coal mines are the only mining | motive Works, the locomotives are all English or Scotch, of 
industry in operation, though deposits of coal, iron, gold and | the mogul type. American cast-iron car-wheels have been 
silver only await intelligent development. All trains are | tried, but the steel-tired European wheels are preferred. All 
“mixed” freight and passenger, with four trains each way | Cars are equipped with Janney couplers, the one American 
daily from Tien-Tsin to Tongku, and one train daily from the | detail in the rolling stock. 
latter point to the terminus. The average speed is 15 miles The wages paid are as follows, all payments being at the 
per hour, and while the road has paid its running expenses, it | rate of Mexican silver :—Common labourers, 4 dols. per month ; 
yields no interest on its first cost of construction and equip- | firemen, 5 dols. to 6 dols ; enginemen, 14 dols. to 45 dols. The 
ment. two highest paid native enginemen now on the road receive 
The construction was done after English methods and ideas | 41 dols. and 46 dols. per month, while an English engineman 
of permanency, without regard to first cost of work required of | receives 209 dols. per month, as a maximum. The section 
it. No wooden structures find place upon it, stone, brick, con- | hand receives 4 dols. per month ; foreman, 6 dols.; a native 
crete and steel being the materials used. The road is standard | clerk, 80 dols., if he can speak and write both Chinese and 
gauge, with from 12 to 15 inches of stone ballast, and is laid | English. The cost of timber is very great, and wooden trestles 
with steel 60 lbs. Sandberg rails. These rails were rolled at | are out of the question. All station houses are built of brick, 
- Barrow, England, and were delivered at Takee for less than | plastered inside, for the same reason, and station platforms are 
21 dols. per ton. The wooden ties are 8 feet long by 6 inches | made of stone or concrete filled in with earth and cinders. 
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ARTISTIC FURNISHING AND DECORATIONS. 


THERE has been for a long period a want of fireproof wall 
and ceiling decoration at once artistic and devoid of flatness, 
and one susceptible of giving effectiveness to designs, and yet 
not obtrusive. This, we believe, has been achieved by the 
United Asbestos Company, Limited, and at their large show- 
rooms in Charing Cross Road we had the opportunity of 
both examining the large and varied stock of high and low 
relief patterns, and the material of which they are made. We 
may say that the substance which is the foundation of all of 
them is asbestos. One cannot well overestimate the import- 
ance of a fireproof covering to walls and ceilings. Many a fire 
has been materially assisted in its progress by wall-paper, and 
a substance capable of being adapted to such uses and of an 
ultra fireproof nature had long been sought. The fibrous 
qualities of asbestos and its susceptibility to manipulation, 
both for moulded, high and low relief decoration, renders it 
most suitable for this purpose, though it has to undergo 
several processes before use, and in the methods which the 
United Asbestos Company, Limited, have at last perfected, its 
advantages are patent to all. We really wonder that asbestos 
has never been before put to such a purpose, as it surely is 
better to use material that will lessen or check a fire than 
to go to the expense of appliances at once costly and 
liable to get out of order; and this, coupled with asbestos paint, 
and perhaps before the commencement of the twentieth 
century, asbestos curtains and upholstery, should reduce the 
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of friezes and fillings in the Old Florentine, Italian Renaissance, 
Flemish, Cinquecento and Old English styles, each of which is 
peculiarly suitable for its purpose, and as any relief can be 
obtained look well in rooms of different heights. That the com- 
pany’s “ Salamander ” decorations are appreciated is shown by 
the fact of their large increase in sale, and by a recognition in» 
the shape of a gold medal from Walsall exhibition just received. 

The business is under the able management of Mr. A. J. Duff, 

whose name is doubtless well known to the majority of our 

readers through his long connection with the wall-paper trade. | 
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THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


THE spring meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain will be held on Thursday and Friday, May 7 and 8 E 
next, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Westminster, under 
the presidency of Sir David Dale. Upon that occasion the 
Bessemer Gold Medal, which is awarded annually in recogni- 
tion of meritorious services in advancing the science or practice > 
of the metallurgy of iron and steel, will be presented to Dr. 
Hermann Wedding, of Berlin, The list of papers down for 
reading and discussion is a full and comprehensive one, there 
being no fewer than ten communications on a variety of 
metallurgical subjects. Professor Roberts-Austen, C.B., con- 


tributes a paper on the rate of diffusion of carbon in iron, whilst 
Mr, J. S. de Benneville, of Philadelphia, will read a paper on " 


Desicn No. 


premiums on fire policies to a minimum. The price of 
the papers is not prohibitive, running from 8d. to Is. 3d. or 
Is. 6d. for low relief patterns per yard lineal, and from 6d. to 
Is. per square foot for high relief. The company has acted 
wisely ; instead of adapting or reproducing patterns on old 
lines they have employed-such men as Mr. Owen W. Davis, 
Mr.\Lamb and Mr. A. Jonquet, who have turned out some very 
pretty designs for both high and low relief patterns. A badly- 
papered staircase is enough to spoil what might otherwise be a 
charming house, but Mr. Davis’s Francis I. or Old English 
dado frieze and filling show what can be done, and done well, 
when thought and cleverness are brought to bear. We noticed, 
too, some very good panels specially made for a large house 
of Italian Renaissance design ; as the colouring in the rooms 
had been settled beforehand these were coloured and finished 
. prior to sending off, but when such is not the case the wall- 
paper can be fixed, and then decorated afterwards in position. 
There was also a series of panels of Gothic design for ceiling 
of a private chapel in an old church ; these were temporarily 
put up in the showroom, and the ribs, which were in very 
high relief and specially made, stood out well, and no doubt 
when decorated would look very suitable. We should think 
that on yachts nothing more suitable could be used than the 
“ Salamander” panels, &c., and yacht architects have often been 
puzzled to know what to introduce to vary the usual monotony of 
mahogany and bird’s-eye maple. Mr. Davis has designed a set 
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some alloys with iron carbides. The application of Mond gas 
to steel-making will be brought forward by Mr. JohnH. Darby, = 
and Mr. B. J. Hall will discuss the subject of hot-blast stones. — 
The Baron von Jonstorff, of Neuberg, will read a paper on 
standard methods of analysis, whilst the hardening of steel will — 
be dealt with by Mr. H. M. Howe, of Boston, and M. F.- 
Osmond, of Paris. Mr. Perry F. Nursey will read a paper on 

a new process for the production of metallic bars of any section — 
by extrusion at high temperatures, which promises to be of 
interest to manufacturers, the process being in practical 
operation. The treatment of magnetic iron sand willbebrought 
under notice by Mr. E. Metcalf Smith, of New Zealand, and © 
the iron ores of Oxfordshire will be dealt with by Mr. E. A, 
Walford. & 
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GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECHNICAL — 
COLLEGE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 


THE closing lecture of this Society for the session was — 
delivered on Saturday evening by Mr. James Lockhead, 
A.R.I.B.A,, assistant lecturer on architecture in the college, the — 
subject, “ Our Modern Architecture,” being treated by adivi- 
sion under two heads—historical and practical. Afterdescribing — 
generally the development of architecture, from the intro- i 
duction of the Renaissance into England till the present day, 
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n which the effect of literature was pointed out, the essayist 
ed up to a consideration of the difficulties the latter-day archi- 
ect had to contend with in reconciling modern research, pro- 
gress and invention in building materials, &c., with modern 
architecture, and advocated a closer sympathy between archi- 
tect, client and artisan. Tne lecture was illustrated by 
numerous limelight views. 


PREVENTION OF ELECTROLYSIS OF WATER AND 
GAS PIPES. 


THE Council of the City of Richmond (Virginia) have issued 
the following regulations for the prevention of the electrolysis 
of gas and water mains :— 

I. That each and every street railway company in the city 
of Richmond, now incorporated or hereafter chartered, shall 
obey and fully comply with each and every regulation, rule or 
requirement herein contained. Such requirements, rules or 
regulations are to be amendments to all ordinances authorising 
any street railway to use. electricity as a motive power on the 
streets of said city. 

The rail on any street railway shall be a continuous rail 
electrically welded at the joints, or if separated or distinct rails 
are used, they shall be bonded or connected at the rail joints, 
as shown by the following requirements :—For all rails weigh- 
ing from 40 to 60 lbs. per yard there shall be one bond of 
No. ov00 B.W.G. copper wire at each joint. For all rails 
weighing from 60 to go lbs. per yard, there shall be two bonds 
of No. oo00 B.W.G. copper wire. Where the copper wire is 
joined to the rails, the holes through the rails shall be carefully 
drilled and the No. oooo copper wire made to carefully fit the 
hole ; a thread shall be cut in the end of the wire and a copper 
nut or a copper washer with iron nut shall be used, and the 
surface of the rail so smoothed or dressed that when the nut is 
made tight there shall be thorough contact with the rail. The 
contact of the wire with the rail to be made on bright surfaces, 
and the end of the copper wire to be enlarged so as to have no 
less than ten times the area of the bonding wire in contact 
with the bright surfaces on the sides and hole of the rail, and 
with a close fit in the hole of the rail, so as to make a water- 
proof joint. Immediately after the bonds are put in, as above 
specified, the whole shall be thoroughly painted with the best 
electrical insulating paint. i 
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2. At every third rail the track shall be “ cross-bonded,” 
No. o copper wire, B. and S. gauge; connection is to be made 
to the loop of the nearest band with a wrapper joint and 
soldered. On double-track construction both tracks shall be 
connected together in the manner as above specified. 

3. In addition to the above, a continuous supplemental wire 
shall be laid in the centre of each track and connected to each 
rail at least every 300 feet, extending the whole length of the 
road from the power-house and connected to the negative “bus 
bar” of the generators. The size of the wire shall be equal in 
area to that of all the feed wires that supply power over the 
section, allowance being made for the bond wires. No wire 
less than a No. o B. and S. gauge to be used. In all cases the 
rails are to be connected to the negative bus bar of the 
generators. 

4. When the current is returned from the track or rails to 
the power stations there shall be provided and maintained a 
metallic return of old rails bonded together by copper wire or 
some similar metallic return of ample and sufficient area pro- 
perly put down. Under no condition shall the current be 
grounded by means of wires or rods at any point near the gas ~ 
or water mains or the iron or lead pipe connections. Wherever 
or whenever it is shown by either a volt or ampere-meter that 
there is any flow of electric current from the gas or water mains 
to the rails or along these mains, it shall be deemed sufficient 
proof that the said mains or pipes are liable to electric 
corrosion, and upon notice of the superintendent of the gas or 
of the water department or other authorised subordinates, that 
there is such a flow, the company causing or producing the 
same shall at once take proper steps to prevent the electric 
current from reaching the main. For each and every day the 
company in fault shall, after receipt of said notice, fail to pro- 
perly prevent the flow of the electric current as complained of 
the said company shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
25 dols. nor more than 500 dols., each day’s failure to be a 
separate offence. Each company having an electric railway 
already constructed shall proceed in one month from the 
approval of this ordinance to obey and carry out each and 
every requirement, rule or regulation set forth in the first four 
sections of this ordinance, and shall within six months of said 
approval fully comply with each and every requirement, ruie or 
regulation, unless the method of bonding the rails as nowin use by 
the electric railroads prove to the superintendents of the gas 
and water departments by tests that no electric current is being 
carried to or along the gas and water mains ; then the said 
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company using such method of bonding and construction will 
not be liable to the requirements as to bonding its rails as set 
forth in this ordinance. For any failure to obey the require- 
ments or provisions of this section, the company so failing shall 
be liable to a fine of not less than 25 dols. nor more than 
500 dols., each day’s failure to be a separate offence. 

5. Wherever and whenever any electric street railway com- 
pany in this city shall use and adopt the double trolley system 
or any other system which does not use the rails or the ground 
for the return current to the power-house, then in such case 
the requirements set forth in this ordinance will not be 
enforced. 

6. All the work to be done in the very best manner by 
experienced workmen. Before commencing work’ the super- 
intendent of the street railway should submit to the super- 
intendent of the waterworks samples of all materials and 
appliances that they propose to use, and if the same meet with 
his approval, he shall issue a permit allowing the work to 
proceed. The whole work shall at all times be subject to the 
inspection of the superintendents of the water and gas-works, 
and if they shall find that the work is not being done in 
accordance with this ordinance, then they or either of them 
shall have authority to stop the work until this ordinance and 
its requirements are complied with. Any company causing 
any damage, injury or destruction of or to any water or gas 
main, or to their respective connections by electric corrosion or 
electrolysis shall be liable for and pay to the city of Richmond, 
through its treasurer, all expenses and costs incurred by the 
city through either cf said departments in repairing or 
replacing any such main or connection. Bills for such repair- 
ing or replacing shall be presented to the company by the 
superintendent (or his authorised subordinate) of the depart- 
ment doing the repairing or replacing, and if not paid in thirty 
days from date of presentment shall be put in the hands of the 
city attorney for collection by suit if necessary. 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADES. 


THE men employed in the London building trades have 
decided to come out on strike on May 1 for an advance 
of wages amounting to 3¢@. an hour and a new code of 
working rules. On Saturday afternoon, at the Bricklayers’ 
Hall, Southwark Bridge Road, a meeting of delegates from 
the various trade unions interested was held, in order to carry 


forward the arrangements for concerted action. According to 
the latest figures published the trade unions affected, as far as 
their London branches are concerned and the number of men 
in each, are as follows :—Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
6,302; Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
5,809 ; General Union of Carpenters and Joiners, 2,700; 
Perseverance Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 500; As- 
sociated Carpenters and Joiners, 345; National Association 
of Operative Plasterers, 2,763; Amalgamated Society of 
House Decorators and Painters, 752; United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association, 925; Millsawyers and Woodcutting 
Machinists, 204; General Smiths and Fitters’ Trade Union, 
200; United Builders’ Labourers’ Union, 1,650; General 
Labourers’ Amalgamated Union, 2,400; Navvies and Brick- 
layers’ Labourers’ Union, 1,650; United Order of General 
Labourers, 900 ; Gasworkers’ Union (Building Trades section), 
840 ; and Amalgamated Plumbers’ Mates’ Society, 372. The 
total number of men involved in these and a few smaller 
unions amounts to 31,411; but there are a number of men, 
especially amongst the labourers, who are not enrolled in any 
trade organisation, and a general strike throughout the London 
building trades would involve 50,000 men. 


RAILWAY PLANT IN JAPAN. 


AN elaborate report on Japanese railways by Mr. Lowther, of 
the British Legation in Tokio, has just been published. On 
March 1, 1895, the total mileage of railways open to the public y 
was 2,118, of which Government lines amounted to 580 and 
private lines to 1,538 miles, In addition there were 1,072 miles 
uncompleted, while apparently about 1,0co miles of line are 
contemplated, excluding Formosa. Mr. Lowther specially 
calls attention to the vital necessity of British manufacturers 
of railway material taking every possible measure to advance 
their interests in Japan. Hitherto Great Britain has practically 
had a monopoly in furnishing rails, engines, rolling stock, &c. ; 
whether her manufacturers are still to enjoy this privilege must 
depend on themselves and on the exertions they make. The 
railways of Japan have been built under foreign, it might 
almost be said British, advisers. Hence it was convenient 
that the materials required for carrying out designs made by 
English engineers should be obtained in England. The 
influence of English engineers could not fail to make itself 
felt. in that direction; but the tendency of the Japanese 
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Government is to dispense with all foreign advice, and the 
time may not be remote when all Japanese lines, whether 
Government or private, will be built and managed without any 
assistance from the foreigner in Japan, and the material alone 
will be purchased abroad. In Great Britain the leading firms 
order from designs. made by their own engineers, and manu- 
facturers have nothing to do with the preparation of the 
designs. In America, on the other hand, there exists a system 
under which the railway companies state their requirements 
and the manufacturers send in competitive projects based on 
their own designs. The English engineer who has been the 
designer of railway bridges in Japan since 1882 is leaving the 
country. On his departure, if the Japanese engineers have 
structures with which they are unable to deal, it will be most 
easy for them to adopt the American system and get both 
design and bridge from the manufacturers, thus transferring the 
business to America. American firms are careful to be repre- 
sented in Japan, while only some of the most important. British 
firms have agents there. Hence Mr. Lowther thinks that 
British manufacturers of railway material would find it advan- 
tageous to be properly represented in Japan, as large ship- 
building firms have been with success, and as there are evi- 
dent signs of a “boom” in railway enterprise in Japan, it is 
important that the matter should be attended to without delay. 
It is easier to keep the Japanese as customers in the British 
market, where they have always obtained a satisfactory return 
for their outlay, than to bring them back to the market when 
they have gone to another. It is estimated that a third of the 
total expenditure of Japanese railways goes abroad for the 
purchase of materials, and hence the matter is one well worth 
looking after. Mr. Lowther’s report contains a vast amount of 
information, with maps and plans, regarding Japanese railways 
—existing, in course of construction and projected—gauges, 
rolling stock, character of the traffic, revenue, expenditure and 
the like. 


AN AMERICAN MILITARY ENGINEER. 


THE death of General Casey, the late chief of engineers of the 
United States Army, removes from the Government service 
and the engineering field, says the Exgincering Record, one 
whose name was known and held in the highest regard the 
world over as‘that of a thoroughly reliable officer and an in- 
variably successful engineer in the many and varied under- 
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takings with which he was entrusted. Graduating at the head 
of his class at the West Point Military Academy in 1852, he 
entered at once as a lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers upon 
active and important work, in which there was no cessation 
until the hand of death laid him low with a single and unex- 
pected stroke, He literally died in the harness, although just 
as his work was done and he was anticipating retirement from 
active operations and the enjoyment of a well-earned rest for 
some years to come. 

His first work was that of instructor in engineering at West 
Point. This was followed by the construction of fortifications 
on the Eastern coast and surveys in Oregon Territory. During 
the Civil War, while still a young officer, he held one of the 
most important charges in the country in the construction of 
permanent fortications on the New England coast, and while 
so engaged was sent on a special commission with the expedi- 
tion to destroy and capture Fort Fisher. Previously, in 186r, 
he served in the field as the engineer officer on the staff of 
General B. F. Butler. Being relieved of duty in New England 
in 1867 he was placed at the head of one of the divisions of the 
office of the chief of engineers of the army in Washington City, 
where he resided during the remainder of his life, although 
absent occasionally on boards of engineers and other duties, 
including the Board of Engineers for Fortifications, of which he 
was president for a year and a half in New York City. 

His name began to be more widely known in 1877, when, 
in the city of Washington, he was placed in charge of the con- 
struction of the great building for the State, War and Navy 
Departments, of which only the south wing was finished and 
the shell of the east wing partially erected ; the office of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, having the care and maintenance of 
the extensive system of city parks and the executive mansion, 
and the care and maintenance of the Washington Aqueduct. 
The unique and difficult problem of completing the Washington 
Monument was added to these duties in 1878. Later he was 
charged with the construction of the Army Medical Museum 
and Library building, and from time to time the erection of 
monuments in Washington and other parts of the country. 

The truncated obelisk of the Washington Monument had 
stood for a quarter of a century at the height of 173 feet above 
the ground on a foundation far too narrow and shallow for the 
stability of a completed obelisk, and the great problems in- 
volved in its completion were the proper strengthening of the 
foundation, coupled with a minimum of weight in the extended 
part of the shaft, while preserving the rectitude of the existing 
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structure weighing 35,000 tons on a base 55 feet square, and 
the construction of a masonry pyramidion on the top of the 
thinned shell of the shaft. Operations began on the foundation 
in February 1879, and the capstone of the monument was set 
in December 1884. The State, War and Navy building was 
completed in the spring of 1888. 

To these extensive, complex and laborious duties General 
Casey brought, as the sequel shows, the rare executive ability, 
indomitable energy, untiring industry, dogged perseverance 
and unswerving integrity which were his most marked charac- 
teristics through life. Possessing an excellent memory, and 
ever jealous of the best interests of the Government and of his 
own unblemished reputation, he watched all of his subordinates 
and the manner in which they performed their own often very 
important parts, letting no detail escape his knowledge. He 
gave his confidence to no one who had not won it by proved 
integrity and worth equal to his own. His friendship thus 
gained was steadfast, permanent and affectionate, and through 
this he selected and retained his trusted subordinates. His 
every act was open, clean and above-board, done with the 
fullest consultation with his assistants, and only after the most 
painstaking consideration. The natural result was that all his 
undertakings were successfully carried out in every particular. 

He was so thorough and reliable in his estimates that the 
leading members and committees of Congress had the utmost 
confidence in hisword. His staunch personality was gospel to 
them, and it seemed only necessary to quote him for authority 
to establish the wisdom of any proposition which he advocated 
or concerning which his judgment was asked. It was on this 
account that in 1888, after Congress had become well-nigh dis- 
couraged in its efforts to have its new Congressional Library 
building erected in an expeditious, economical and generally 
business-like manner, and on a definite plan and estimate, that 
he received the unusual honour of being called to take it under 
his independent personal control and report directly to Con- 
gress. This he very reluctantly did, having just become the 
chief of engineers of the army, an office always claiming practi- 
cally the whole of any man’s time and energies. This work, 
the last remaining at the time of his death, has been brought, 
however, within a few months of completion, and within the 
estimated limits of cost and time of construction given in his 
original report of 1888, as adopted by law in 1889, while the 
building is moreover materially more complete in detail and 
enrichment than the report foreshadowed. It is the first 
Government building in the country in which any notable 
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amount of the best architectural and artistic ability of the 
country has been employed, and it will ever stand as a fitting 
monument to the skill, foresight, sound sense and apprecia- 
tive good taste of one of America’s best engineers. 

General Casey was a'member of several learned societies, 
among which are the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Philosophical Society of Washington, and the Legion of 
Honour of France, the Massachusetts Chapter of the Cin- 
cinnati, the Loyal Legion, the Century Association of New 
York, and a past director of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by ° 


Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom ali particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


7382. David Steel Wallace, for “ Improvements in water- 
closets.” 

7495. Thomas Fergus Caunt, for “ Improvements in sliding 
window-sash frames.” 

7525. William Cooper and Thomas Cooper, for “ Improve- 
ments in connection with water-closets.” 

7606, Arndall Hocking, for “ Improvements in and relating 
to waste or slop-water closets.” 

7643. Abraham Weil, for “Improvements in machinery for 
the manufacture of roofing-tiles.” 

7658. Gavin Struthers Robb, for “An improved controlling 
motion applicable to dressing glasses, fanlights, windows, 
doors, windlasses, capstans and the like.” 

7680. Thomas Bridges Healhorn, for “ Improvements in 
latches for gates and the like.” 

7713. Septimus Naylor, for “ Improvements in window with 
combined sliding and swinging sashes.” 


To INvVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invertors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


#,+* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded-to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 ?.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale see page xii. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACKWORTH.— May 12.—For Building Board School. 
Messrs. Tennant & Bagley, Architects, Ropergate Chambers, 
Pontefract. 

ACTON.—May 5 —For Construction of Sewers. 
Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. 

BARNES.--May 1.—For Formation of a New Road and 


Wire). J. 


Sewer. Messrs. F. & W. Stocker, 90 and gt Queen 
Street, E.C. 

BEVERLEY.—May 14—For Building Pavilion for tI00 
Patients at the East Riding Lunatic Asylum. Mr. C. H. 


Hebblethwaite, Architect, Hopwood Ball, Halifax. 

BLAENAVON.—May 18.—For Alterations to Board School. 
Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Metropolitan Bank 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


CAIRO.—May 2.—For Construction of the Arabic Museum” 


and Khedivial Library. Service Administratif, Ministry of 
Public Works, Cairo. 

CANNINGTON. — May 6 — For Walling for Extension: of 
Cemetery. Messrs. J. Ruscombe Poole & Son, Solicitors, 
Bridgwater. 

CAPEL ISAAc.—May 5.—For Building School and Master’s 
House. Mr. Henry Herbert, Architect, Brynmarlais, Ammon- 
ford, R.S O. 

CARLISLE —May 6.—For 
Roblaw, near Aikton. Messrs. 
Agents, Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE —May 1.—For Adaptation of New Rooms, &c., 
to Business Premises. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., 35 Lowther 
Street, Carlisle, 

CATERHAM.—May 7.—For Erection of Fever Isolation 
Infirmary at Imbecile Asylum. Mr, Edwin T. dall, 
F.R.1.B.A, 57 Moorgate Street. 

CELBRIDGE —May 1.—For Additions to the Workhouse. 
Mr. L. M‘Donnell, 1 Clare Street, Dublin. 

CELBRIDGE. May 1.—For Building Medical Officer's 
Residence, Rathcoole. The Clerk to the Guardians, Celbridge. 

CHELMSFORD.—May 1.—For Painting, Graining, &c., of 
Law Courts. Mr. H. Gibson, Chelmsford. 

CHELMSFORD.—May 2.—For Building Cottage Villas. 
Frank Whitmore, Architect, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

CRUMPSALL—May 6.—For Building Nurses’ Home at 
Workhouse Infirmary. Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, Archi- 
tects, 20 Strutt Street, Manchester. 


New Farm Dvwelling-house, 
P. & J. W. Hayton, Land 


Mr. 


DAVYHULME.— May 2 Maree ‘Building Storsee Shed at 
Sewage Works. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

DRAUGAN.—May 12.—For Building Crelie’s House. Mr. 
Walter Doolin, Architect, Dawson Chambers, Dublin, 

DROMORE. — May 1.— For Building Two Three Storey 
Houses. Mr. John Campbell, Dromore, Tyrone. 

DRUMCAR.—May 9.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Farm Buildings. Mr. R. P. VY. Logan, M.I.C.E, Francis 
Street, Dundalk. 

DUKINFIELD,— May 4 —For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes and 
Construction of the Main Outfall Sewer. Messrs. John 
Newton & Son, Engineers, 17 Cooper Street, Manchester, * 

FELIXSTOWE.—For Shops, Offices and Flats on Parade. 
Mr. G. W. Leighton, Architect, 6 Princes Street, Ipswich. 

FELIXSTOWE.—May 8.—For Building Police Station, &c. 
Mr. H. Miller, County Surveyor, 16 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

GILFACH.—May 1.—For Building Church. Mr. E. M. B. 
Vaughan, Architect, 29 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

HOvE.—May 6.—For Supply of Granite for Road Metalling. 
Mr. H. Endacott, Town Hall, Hove. 

Hove.—May 6.—For fester and Laying Wood Paving 
Mr. H. Endacott, Town Hall, Hove, 

ILKESTON. —May ees Building Board School. 
Charles Hunt, Architect, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

KENSAL TOWN.—May 13 —For retien of New Baths. 
Mr. Edward Harner and Mr, Fred Pinches, Joint, Architects 
5 John Street, Adelphi. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE.—May 6.—For Enlarging Underground 
Convenience. Mr. G. R. W. Wheeler, Architect to the Vestry, 
Town Hall, Caxton Street, Westminster. 

LEEDS.— May 19.—For Two Pumping Engines and Boilers. 
Mr. T. Hewson, City Engineer, Leeds. 

May 21—For Erection of Public Batks. 
Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 


Messrs, Smith 


Mr, 


Mr. 


LEEDS.—For Building St. Luke’s Schools. 
& Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Parads, Leeds. 

LEOMINSTER.—May 1.—For Extensions at each of British 
Schools. Mr, E. H. Lingen Barker, Architect, Hereford. 


LEYTONSTONE.— May 9.—For Erection of Two Houses and 


Shops. Mr. F. G. Shilcock-Browne, Lincolnshire. 

May 6—For the. Erection of Schools and 
Offices. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, 1 St. John Square, 
Cardiff. 


LOWER TOOTING.—May 4.—For Erection of a Fever 
Hospital. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 6 John Street, Bedford 
Row, W.C. 

LOWER 
Sunday School. 
Street, Leeds. 

MARSDEN.—May 7.—For Rebuilding Co-operative Stores. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield, 

NEW TREDEGAR.—May 4.—For Building Fifty-two Cot- 
tages. Messrs. Morgan, Elford & Kenshole, 34 Canon Street,. 
Aberdare, 

PADDINGTON.—May 4—For Supply of Portland Cement, 
Thames Sand, Fine Thames Shingle. Mr. F. Dethridge,. 
Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, W. 

PADDINGTON —May 4—For Supply of Swedish Yellow 
Deal Blocks and Jarrah and Kauri Hard Wood Blocks. Mr. 
F. Dethridge, Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, W. 

PARKHURST.—May 5.—For Building Wards at. Workhouse. 
Mr. John J. Barton, Architect, 1 St. Thomas Street, Ryde, Isle 
of Wight. 

PupsrEyY.-—May 6.—For Re-erection of Sunday School. 
Messrs. Hodgson & Farrar, Architects, 27 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

RAINHAM.—May 4.—For Erection of a Chapel Boundary, 
Fencing and Construction of Roads and Paths and Drainage. 
Mr. C. J. Dawson, F.R.I.B.A, Barking, Essex. 


SHEFFIELD —May 4.—For Erection of a Boiler-house and. 
Chimney Stack with Brick Lining. Mr. Fletcher W. 
Stevenson, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SHIFNAL.—May 1.—For Erection of Tramp Ward Offices. 
Mr. J. Farmer, Kemberton, Shifnal. 

SHREWSBURY.—May 8.—For Construction of Ten Miles of. 
Brick, Cast-iron and Stoneware Severs. Messrs. John Taylor 
& Sons, 27 Great George Street, S.'WV. 

St. MARYLEBONE.—May 4—For Supply of Swedish 
Yellow Deal Paving Blocks, Mr. W.H. Garbutt, Court House, 
Marylebone Lane, W. 

ST. MARYLEBONE.—May 4.—For Erection of Hoarding 
Round Workhouse Buildings. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F. RI. B.A. 
22 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

STREATHAM.—May 12.—For Taking-up Old and Relaying 
Larger Pipe Sewers in Various Streets. Mr. dite G. Hills, 
East Hil!, Wandsworth. 


Methodist. 
24 Albion 


WoORTLEY.—May 4.—¥or Building 
Messrs. Howdill, Architects, 
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WARRINGTON.—May 12.—For Building New Government BEDFORD— continued. 

Offices Quantity Surveyors, Messrs. J. Lee & Son, 35 Craven | For Paving and Roadmaking in St. Michael’s Road, for the 
Street, Strand, W.C. Urban Sanitary Authority. 

WESTMINSTER.—May 6—For Laying and Maintaining | 7.H.Coleman, Bedford . . . »« +4435 0 O 
Asphalte Paving. Mr. J. R. W. Wheeler, Town Hall, Caxton | R. Black, Bedford . oe Nee 
Street, Westminster. Soawes Jarvis & Son, Bedford 3 « 3734-22 

WIGTON.—May 1.— For Building Dwelling-house. Mr.| PATENT VICTORIA STONE Co. (accepted)  , 358 13 10 


J. F. W. Ritson, Clerk to the Guardians, Wigton. BERKHAMSTED. 


YSTRAD MyNACH.—May 4.—For Building Villa. Messrs. | For Addit hamstead, for Mr. S. Row- 
Dowdeswell & Edwards, Architects, Blackbrook, Treharris. ta, na ene Save eR pan & DAN GIBSON, 


Architects, Windermere. 


T. Turner, Watford . , / ; : » £88250 0 
D. Osborn, Berkhamsted . . . . ot 87 Cee Soe 
TENDERS. E, Smith & Son, Tring : a 720 -GORnO 
H. & J. Marruews, Berkhamsted (accepted) « 685 14 0 
BEDFORD. 
For ate and Erection of the following Plant :—One 240 BRIGHOUSE. 
b.h.p. Double-acting Compound Enclosed Engine, one } For Sewerage Works, Contract 1A, the Construction of about 
T50-unit Alternator with Stationary Armature, for the 1,040 Lineal Yards of 12-inch Stoneware Sewers, with 
Electric Light Committee. Manholes and other Works incidental thereto, for the 
Engine and Alternator. Corporation. Mr. A. M. FOWLER, Engineer, Manchester 
S. Z. de Ferranti ‘ : ; 25450 SOO and Westminster. 
Brush Electrical Engineering Cele. a2 3k SO aD G, Taylor, Blackburn 5 ‘ ; : oh 238 réme 
D. Stewart & Co. . : , : 105 10 T. & W. Meadows, Stockport . F : 996 0 9 
: ‘ ; G. Pearson, Cleckheaton . ; ; 7 ggI 12 5 
Stétneliet Seen nate Sent ae 1250 0 o| . J: Schofield, Sons & Co, Leeds . 5 . 97511 3 
Fowler & Co., Leeds : : . . ; cgo Sve J. Balmforth, Elland. : a  $GOG UT OeLE 
Crompton & Go: : ‘980 Rolie J. Sharples, Accrington “pik i FC : : » 950 6 2 
Matherié Platts ; : 3 Gro Vote Holme & King, Liverpool P . « 941 IO 0 
Manchester Edison-Swan 'G6. 4 : - ue O26 oO 2 & W. Jowett, Brighouse _. ‘ ; ; cate Te 
. H. & W. Barraclough, Brighouse . . . 78615 0 
Electrical Construction Co. , : : ae OO to an D. EAvir. Stock a 63 Bato 
Johnson & Phillips . : 850 0 oO PTE LOU EDO Lecce aad ‘ ; : 708 
EASTON, ANDERSON Si geet cEe (accepted). 654 0 O CLEETHORPES. 
Belliss Cake Be otiieee 150.6 For rae eaS of Sunday Schools, Park Street, New Clesnares®, 
Sissons & Co. iy en) ee8 0 | | Mie ee Ta 
ist Free Church, r. : ’ F 
W. H. ALLEN, SON & Co, (accepted) ., F COMO EO tect, 77 Victoria Street, Grimsby, 
For Construction of Five Electric Light Underground Sub- G. & J. Smith, Grimsby. ; : * . £960 Io oO 
stations, for the Bedford Urban Sanitary Authority. H. Smith, Grimsby . : , . . . 918 5 0 
{Bo Whites, 4 ; 5 : ; ; 4325 9 0 Ion & Lewis, Grimsby ; : : : » 915 14 8 
T. Laughton : ; . : : . +5295 0.40 Thompson & Sons, Grimsby : : . 817-79" 10 
G. E. Fathers” /. ° ‘ : sp, 272 Ape 0 HEWINS & GOODHAND, Carey (accepted \) *, SSIS eaeeo 
T. H. COLEMAN (accepted ) ; : : 5 7235 BOLO A. Sime, Grimsby ; A ; . « Joa FF 10 
r 3 
a wlncrusta= alon. 
CT eePicr ona ohana ar 4 Telephone No. 3769. 


SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Walue! 


SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 
- ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


FREDERIGK WALTON & GO., LTD., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


THERE IS A 


BEST 


y AS 
LEGGOTT'S CAST- IRON SI SKYLIGHTS, “SILENS” OPENERS 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, eeaae 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. (Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. ("to siens ‘wonks, ananconn. 
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COCKERMOUTH. 
For Loading Road Metal and Gravel at Northside, Working- 
ton, and the Loading of Gravel at Flimby, and the Disposal 
of same on Road leading from Seaton to Wyndham Row, 


for the Cockermouth Rural District Council. Mr. J. B. 
WILSON, C.E., Surveyor. 
J. Birkett, Workington : : , ‘ “ £55 oO 
G. Hayton, Workington 2 A ‘ 48 15 oO 
J. Hunter & Sons, Workington . . : A 7ielo 8 A 
J. Slater, Workington ‘ : ; +, 40717) 6 
J. GLOVER, Maryport (accepted) . . : Some or” 4 


CARDIFF. 

For Construction, Supply, Delivery and Fixing of Two Boilers 
of the Dry-back Marine or Water-tube Type, each to 
Evaporate about 6,000 lbs. of Water per Hour, and One 
250 to 300 Kilowatt Direct-driven Steam Alternator, for 
the Corporation. Mr. W. HARPUR, Borough Engineer. 

Engine and A iternator. 
Easton, Anderson & Goolden, Corliss engine, 
patent alternator, 300 kw., speed 120 
Siemens Bros., Willans engine, Siemens alter- 


- £4,100 Oo O 


nator, 300 kew.; speed 267 F 3,740 0 oO 
Ferranti & Co, Belliss engine, flywheel alter- 
nator, 300 kw. , speed 350 3,5601fO 0 


Electrical Construction Cor Belliss engine, 


E.C.C. alternator, 300 kw, speed 300 . 3,407 0 O 
Siemens Bros., Belliss engine, Siemens alter- 

nator, 300 k.w., speed 300g 13,300: OL 0 
Johnson & Phillips, Belliss engine, J. and P. 

alternator, 300 kw., speed 300 : 39359 0.0 
FERRANTI & Co% Ferranti engine, flywheel 

alternator, 300 kw., speed 200 (accepted ) 3,250 0 O 
Crompton & Co, Belliss engine, Crompton- 

Brunton alternator, 300 kw. 3,051 O O 


Crompton & Co, Willans engine, Crompton- 
Brunton alternator, 300 kw. . 
' Electrical Construction Co., Pollitt and Wigzell 
engine, E C.C. alternator, 300 kw., speed 127 
Crompton & Co, Peache engine, Crompton- 
Brunton alternator, 300 kw. 
Brush Co, Raworth engine, Mordey alternator, 


Z,O15%. 07 <0 
B70 01 0 


2,770 O O 


300 kw. ; speed 266. 2,668 o Oo 
Electrical’ Construction Co., Peache engine, 
E.C.C. alternator, 250 kw., speed 350 . We 2 HOST On On 


CARDIFF— continued. 


Botlers. 
J. Brown & Co., Scotch pate with patent 


draught, &c. . £3,700 to 
Hornsby & Co., dry- -back ‘marine 1,400 0 Oo 
Electric Construction Co., dry-back marine I,I55 © O 
Abbott & Co.,, dry-back marine “ I,IS0 O Oo 
Fleming & Fergusson, dry-back marine . I,ll0 0 O 
Babcock & Wilcox, water-tube ; +, PIGLOG!L ‘oO; (oO 
Hawkesley, Wild & Co, dry-back marine 1,100 © O 
Lindsay, Burnet & Co, dry. back marine. 1,095 0 oO 
Fleming & Fergusson, "Clyde water-tube sate 1,079 9 Oo 
Tinkers, Limited, dry-back marine . 1,060 0 oO 
Crompton & Co., Economic 1,028 0 Oo 
Davey, Paxman %& Co , Economic 998 oO oO 
G. Sinclair, Leith, dry- back marine . 999 © Oo 
Fraser & Sons, Limitéd, London, dry- back 

marine . 974.0 0 
J. Thompson, Wolverhampton, ‘Economic 890 0 oO 
E. DANKS, Birmingham, dry-back marine 

boiler (accepted eae . : 767 10 © 

CONGLETON. 


For Heating new Mills now being Erected at Congleton, for 
Messrs. Moffat, Pears & Co. Mr. JOHN W. RODGER, 
Architect, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 


J. King, Limited, Liverpool - : , .£462 0 © 
Strode & Co, London : : : . Mer 7a Oe 0 
J. Gibbs & Son, Liverpool . ; - A « 1302 12h 
E. Oldroyd & Co., Leeds : : «, 209)) Onto 
G. N. Haden & Sone! Trombrilae ; ; ~2i200 O84 O 
J. Williams & Sons, Cardiff : : ‘ . 'FO5f oF © 
Newton, Chambers & Co, Sheffield . ; fale lov nite. 
C. H. Sidebotham, Manchester . : 176 10" 0 
W. Trusswell & Son, Sheffield 162) 0180 
I. Beeley, near Stockport 130 o SO 
Bates & Pearce, Sheffield : ie) re 
R. Dawson & Co., Stalybridge .  . 120, 0 0 
T. Elliott & Sons, Manchester 1171 0 © 

»esl10.) 04 0 


W. Major, Pendleton . F 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reporis 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or wee Receipt, 5s. 

ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 

BPEAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
H ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
and 50 Fe cent. CHEAPER, Prices and 
ithography at moderate rates. 
59 & ais eee ee LANE, 
DON, W.C. 


WIT! 
Equal to Lithograph 
specimens on application. 


OLDACRES & CO. 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, 
Telegrams, 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


"Seduced, C Cewred. 
‘* OLDACRES. Lonnon.’ 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom—. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. Cc. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED' 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ROBT.J.cCOOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 


2&8 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 2 eh 


Telephone No, 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.”’ 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 


equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staf: 
“Quantities "’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.0, 
pe 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, | 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALE AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different Kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
3 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


- Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLICATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 
HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING, 


PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


ELLAMS, i2 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
A e_D RTs YD SF 


BEECHINGS LTD., 
174 in the Strand. 
For ali Office 


ai TIME ENVELOPE > Requirements 
atent 1058 AS 
at Professional 
Stationery. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 
return of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. 

PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(date J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Will Chimneys Erected apa Repaired. Church Spires Restored, 


Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


COLCHESTER. 


For Erection of Ten Cottages, Hythe Hill, Colchester. 
G. H. PAGE, Architect, pou Chambers, Colchester. 


CRICKLADE. 


For Laying 8<o feet of 12-inch Glazed Stoneware Pipes ; Con- 
structing an Inverted Syphon across the River Thames, 


Mr. 


Shepherd . : 160549 16 9 consisting of Two Wells, 3 feet diameter, about 12 feet 
F. Dupont ; ; A : 4 , 1,330 0 O deep, 30 feet of Retaining Wall, and 45 feet of 12-inch 
A. Diss? : s - : : .001;278' 910 (10 Cast-iron Pipe; also Two Settling Tanks to hold about 
G. Bloice . ; ; .) B25010O. o 7,co) gallons, including the Supply of all Materials, for 
‘W. Chambers . : TjL7OIO. (oO the Cricklade and Wootton Bassett Rural District Council. 

C. Bowles , A IIGsdsO. oO Mr. N. J. Cuss, Engineer, Cricklade, 
‘T. Near : F ; ‘ A 13329/n0. .O B. Winchcombe, Swindon . , ‘ . £ 306000 
J. Wortiker : 3 ; i 1,118 0 oO Wallace & Hall, Moredon . : ; . 296 0 0 
A Diss t .. : i : F ‘ 1,100 0 O G Wiltshire, Swindon : : c - {af 230° Ono 
Ambrose 1,c60 0 oO W. AsH, Poulton (accepted) : : : «!, tO" ee 

DARTMOUTH. 
Repairing Conduits and Gully Traps, for the Town 
OMS A enka ae : Te 

for Forming, Macadamising, Footpath Paving, Kerbing and E. Smith ; ° : . : : . SABO wo 
Channelling of Six New Streets within the Borough, for J. Veale.. ; a SNe ae ; 30 12 O 
the Crewe Town Council. Mr. GEORGE EATON-SHORE, W.5G. FLITE (accepted) . . 30 10 6 
Borough Surveyor. Contract No. 1: Saunders Street, Borough Surveyor’s estimate 92 %.50 0 


Martin Heath Street and Alice Street, 


Bedford Street. 
Ruskin Road. 


Contract No. 3: 


Contract lNo. I. 


Contract No 2: 


Owen Street and DEVIZES. 


For Erection of New Stables at. the Brewery, Devizes, for 
Messrs. Wadworth & Co., Limited. Mr. J. A, RANDELL, 


c : . ‘ Architect. 
Aide's aie a iat Pa : moe e G Brown, Devizes > 5398 .wv8 2 £1,200 0 0 
Odea ate” ° i 3 , 7 R. B. Muliings, Devizes . : : 7 . Iipyotmor o 
i aan ee 2 i ; : : ; a E . H AsH, Devizes (accepted) . : , 965 0 a 
F, T. Binnie, Warrington . 544.09 90 DUDLEY. 
J. WRIGHT & G. H. MINNEY, Crewe (accepted) 513° ©} For Alterations and Additions to the Guest Hospital, Dudley. 
Chathact UNone Mr. WILLIAM HENMAN, Architect, 31 Cannon Street, 
JoS. Binns ©, pees eae a 695 0 O q pe ae £3 th tage 
. . . . ey) 
cee ae = HO5OPK01 ° 17 Datlow, Blackheath amma amen 2650 0 0 
on T Binnie ; : : : ? ’ SIT B85 W. Holland & Son . A . 5 - 2,599 0 O 
Se F\ 8 Sle hens GORE F. L. Jones, Wolverhampton <3 9 Lt a 2am O 
F, LUNT (accefied) . . : - FOZ OneO HL. Dorse zx Co. Ae solar 6b 
Contract No. 3. J. H. Whittaker & Cok e : ‘ . ») 253590.0" 0 
1:5 BMns, . ’ : ; : : 1352-500 O Webb & Round ; ; 5 5 ; . 2,250 0 O 
W. Winnard c : : : 5 1y2Cdamo sO W. Willetts, Old Hill : : : ; 1 2,247 fo 0 
F, Barke  . Fs i . | 087. 0 10 LOVE & FLINT (accepted ) : / : oh 21 84umo 77 
F. T. Binnie : ‘ ; : ~ 106020550 J. Guest & Son, Stourbridge . ‘ » | 21S IES 
F, LUNT (accepted) . : 9574 O90 C. A. Horton, Brierley Hill . ; ; » (2695980 « 
55 ’ 
“(SPHINK” PORTLAND CEMENT. WAVEAAN & C0. ASPHALTE “PAVING COMPANY; 
ting; tet 1,000 1b. ape, | | ESTAB.] ; (1872, 
fost pone nce Lin TED, ofeach, , 
() Sandid'ana Hereford Water, nd Se canes he Pau Telegrams, fe oe 
He orks. it NS ! 
fF ecially &dapted for Con-! LIMMER, LONDOH,’'% 4 
aie Floors & Street Paving, 
H ‘ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, ELECTRICAL ENGI N EERS. ape DTT ORE, 
. Mandard ‘Testing Sand, 380 av, COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
Ibs. per bile inch ; 28 days. 7 }) For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


The finest, most plastic, best 
pand-carrying and cheapest! 
Cement the market, 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tog making joints in| 
feanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Bamples sufficient for Practical Tests free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lias Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Ballway and w: and water communication, 


R. G, LOMAS, ( Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 


Sole Agent for'the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
cures mot. BLOOKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON 
P BY ERNEST GEORCE AND PETO. 


ROOFS of this [lustre tion, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 188 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
vost free : on roller, Ninenence. 


ERILEY & SONS, 


WORKERS Fi A A B E E ALABASTER, 
J 


STEAM MILLS, Newaaaile ypon-Ty0n 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
B. WARD & CO., 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.) 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 


Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Rvery information to be obtained’ at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Oraga Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 


Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durabi‘ity. 
ug DEEP OLIVE GREEN. x 


fsa aug . 


im id 


Electric and Hand-Power| ¢# 


LIFTS. 


GAS ENGINES, 


62 
FONDINI y 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
4 LIGHT SEA. GREEN. cx 
DARK GREEN. 


rae Londen, Exhibition, 
For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


SHAPTING  |BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
v a &ec. KESWICK, ‘CUMBERLAND. 
aa han WwW. FE. STANLEY 
— FALMOUTH ROAD, GREAT DOVER STREET, |, so: atocew's coremmens: Comeit of Indie, Selene and 
LONDON 3 S.E. Mathematical, Deawine end dasvering Test eaanee of ever 


description of the highest quality and finish, at the most mode 
rate prices. Price List post free. Engine Divider to the Trade. . 
dress—4 & 5 Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, W.C 
GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibition, 1:85. 
Telegrams, “ Turnstile, London.”’ 
Telephone No. 65188. 


CONTRACTS. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 
COMPANY (Limite¢){esve Bonds as seourity on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Govern- 
ment, Municipal, or other Contracts of every pets! ay at 
moderate rates. | Office, 61- Moorgate Street, Lond 
The Bonds of this Company are accepted by the honaat 


mL 4z6 Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
/_ WITH PRICES. 


OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


Government Departments. » 
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SUPPLEMENT 
For additions; & fe Criterion: > Mie HUT! 'G abddckable. 
; .’ Mr. H. T. GRADON : ; 
2 nvedDN Ae F CAAA 3 ’ | For Construction of a Storage Reservoir to hold 2} Million ,| 
W. Wardropper Durham . : ’ ; £610 0 0 Gallons of Water, together with Valve House, Overflow, 
F. Caldoleugh, Ciehen <a pe ; ; We 46810 0 &c., at Digley Mills,» near Holmfirth, Mr, Josuua 
C. W. Gibson, Durham ‘ 4 aE ABist' Gg: g BARROWCLOUGH, Architect, Holmfirth. 
G. GRADON & SON, Durham (accepted) : oA54-- 0°10 W. Booru, Holmfirth (accepted ) . . - £1,528 0 oO 
EASTVILLE. For Erection of Warehouse, Offices, Ten-stalled Stable, 
for Erection of New Laundry at the Barton Regis Workhouse, Shedding, Store Room, Dwelling- house, Boundary Walls, 
_Eastville. Mr. FRANK W. WILLS, Architect, Foster’s &c., at Digley Mills, near Loiniarth: Mr, JosHuA 
S St a ah Street, Bristol. £oa8'% “0 BARROWCLOUGH, Architect, Holmfirth, 
E. Walters, Bristol . ; : A ; - 
H. A. Forse, Bristol. hr mean : PM S65 oo trend Accepted Tenders. bee 
Hotton Cons baunton ateer ene) a fies 880 17% 0 S. pee tine AN Pe Tet alt om uate oot O20 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol... say MORE S07 PTOUl O C. Holdroyd, joiner . 2 ican Wisma merece 47a OO, 
Cen paves airstolws. a0 i) 10 arr os "Sia BOA, OL. O . Cooke, concreting . . ‘mi wabere 2 14 4 
Lt es TB tetol f "998 0 0 f. & I. Longbottom, ironfounder . : : 128 0 oO 
J. Perkins Bvétol : 2 : F ) . 798 0 0 W. H. Heywood & Co, patent glazing . . tose 7 70 
A Chetchlristol. >. rin ostball Sag! g” o E. Thorpe, plumber and glazier . . 82 I0 oO 
E. Love, Ree en, a 5 PUBMED RIG g J. Bottomley, plasterer. ©. 9. Se 520.0 
A. J. Beaven, Bristol . é : : : SEE ET Or i) . Hinchliff & Sons, pan , , ’ : 15 ee5a 5 
G. Humphreys, Bristol 3 , : 4 ye HCAS 
J. Browning, Bristol . , : : : 7. oO O 
J. Perrot, Bristol . : ; : ‘ : aor 70 0 HUDDERSFIELD. 
pa terrges Pustol.; =» toes : ; 3 19 : For Erection of Minister’s House, Boundary Walls and Out- 
Petes & Carr. Bristol. ; 1 wo ' ae By offices in Wormald Street, Almondbury, Huddersfie’d. 
el Donne Bristol (accepted ) . : ; : ah ote Messrs. JOHN KirK & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
~ en inaroNt aA Sh | Accepted Tenders. 


J. Capper, Almondbury, mason. 
Wilby & Jessop, Waterloo, joiner. 
. B. Tunnacliffe, plasterer. 


For Additions and Alterations to School Premises, for the 
Harlington School Board. 


J. P. White, Bedford . : : 2 er as 200. 10.4 O 
CMP Mann & Sons, Ampthill 6.0292) 92 22397" o pare plampes 
. , painter. 
G. Kingham, Luton . : : 2h. TO. Oo W. E. Jowitt, slater 
J. Ayre, Hockliffe, Leighton Buzzard . a sgahGoqlSe,0 pee : 
~W. T. Sharpe, Ampthill . : : ? - 194 19 © | For Erection of Dwelling-house, Boundary Walls and Out- 
G. E. Fathers, Bedford e : ei f183010.0 offices at Berry Brow, near Huddersfield. Messrs. JOHN 
T. MUCKLESTONE, Toddington (accepted ) 7 eel ae) Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
HECKMONDWIKE. Accepted Tenders. 
For Forming, Paving and Channelling the Lower Portion of G. & W. Stocks, Berry Brow, mason. 
Church Street, Heckmondwike, for the Heckmondwike Blakeley & Hollings, joiner. 
Urban District Council. Mr. JAMES SAVILLE, Surveyor. N. Jessop & Son, Berry Brow, plasterer. 
W. & H. Oldroyd, Heckmondwike . . £352 oe) Milnes & Garside, plumber. 
A. GRAHAM & Sons, Huddersfield (accepted ) tnt3 3340880 A. Jackson, painter. 


Surveyor’s estimate. - 5 ; : Tia 39 Ome O W. E. Jowitt, slater. 
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ISLEW ORTH. 
For Cleaning and Painting at the District Schools, , Isleworth, 
for the Guardians of Brentford Union. 


J. Billings, Hounslow . ; - : « $326018 «0 
J. P. Barnham, Isleworth 6 ‘ s 743300, 10 
A. Cutler, Hounslow . . : ‘ vi 203850 0 
J. Bloomer, Brentford . : . . swlOOM IO NFO 
J. S. Chapman, Hounslow . : ° oe 52aL7 TO 
G. BARNHAM, Isleworth (accepted as . » 148 o'0 


KEIGHLEY. 
For Erection of Three Dwelling-houses, Mohair Street, 
Keighley. Messrs. JOHN JUDSON & Moors, Architects, 
York Chambers, Cavendish Street, Keighley. 


LONDON—continued. 


For Alterations and Additions at The Sun, Drury Lane, for 
Mr. G. T. Mills. Mr. EDWARD BROWNE S.A., Architect, 


J. Jarvis & Sons . : 
Sheffield Bros. . ; ; P 
E. Lancaster : : . 
J. HOWLETT & SON (accepted dey : 
Pewterer. 
W. Rogers & Son. 


. £825 ° 


450° oO 
396 ‘o 
375 0 


Oo 


ie] 
07 
a 


For Making-up and Paving Wardo Avenue, Fulham, for the 


Fulham Vestry. 
Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 


Mr. CHARLES BOTTERILL, Surveyor, 


Accepted Tenders. J. Ball, Chiswick . acer £289 0 0 
W. Baker, Keighley, mason, A eee aces ; * OTA saa ae ye 
Greenhow & Murgatroyd, Keighley, joiner, Gees Himinereniene My he 5 ” SaaS 
W. & J. Harrison, Keighley, plumber. Mears, avis Court ; , ; 26600 LO 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. Nowell & Robson, Kensington . will A259 3 OAL 
J. Brearley, Keighley, plasterer. Parry, Fulham, s , ; , 250 0.0 
LONDON. York. 
For Supply and Erection of Girders, &c., for the Temporary Wimpey & Co. . : " . ty ife 251 0 oO 
Bridge at Vauxhall. Nowell & Robson 1 : ; . . 246 0 0 
Teeside Iron & Engine Co. . - ‘ * 716,543 15 60 Parry . . : : 4 : . 225 0 Oo 
Thames Ironworks Co, Limited . ‘ 16, 518923 27 Adamant. 
Pheenix Foundry Comey eget Fae, - 15,479 10 4 Wympey.& Co., so .- 7s) ee 182.0 06 
Sir William Arrol ; » SERED HS 8h SOT a7 Adamant Stone Co. .  . _. jgtuwial aes 163 0 0 
A. Handyside & Co., Limited. ; oe ITAOre se 7 Victoria, 
Braithwaite & Kirk : ; : 5 53.917 38 7 Nowell & Robson ‘ ‘ : ; « 22i2m0 5D 
Somervail & Co. j f . 13,646 1 10 Victoria Stone Co. , Kingsland ; P A soles /O 10 
Cochrane & Co. (supply only) 7,095 1S) 5 Imperial. 
J. Lysaght (supply only) . 5,521 yom Wimpey & Co. . : ; : - 201 0 0 
For Repairs at The Crown Hotel, New Oxford Street, W., Imperial Stone Co., Greenwich ; ; 2 0?) RAMOS 


for Mr. M. Ullmer. Mr. EDWARD Brown, M.S.A,, LOWER DARWEN. 

Architect. For Proposed Day School to be Erected in Sandy Lane, 
J. Jarvis & Sons . ° ‘ ‘ . ° ~£325 0° 0 Lower Darwen. Messrs. Woops & THACKERAY, Archi- 
F. Sage & Co... : ‘ . 2 : - 298 IO oO tects, Albert Buildings, Darwen. 

E. Lancaster i : : ; 298 0 oO . Accepted Tenders. 

SHEFFIELD Bros. (accepted) - : : sO Oe Whalley & Walmsley, mason and bricksetter .4879 0 oO 
anlolt Whalley & Walmsley, carpenter and joiner 422 0 Oo 

T. J. Sturgeon & Co. é - : “fed Wie R. Entwistle, plumber & glazier . : . el, LOMO 

W. Winn A 67500 Whalley & Walmsley, slater : ' Tid aeuO 

VAUGHAM & BROWN, Limited d (accepted) ; Gy ee) @ R. Battersby, plasterer and painter . . eae: oer of 8) 

J. Steadman . ; ooh a) Mercer Bros., heating apparatus 53.0 Av 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and HTX HD COMPLETE In any Loewy: vide 


The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, & 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.SAWN STONE 10 Order, 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


HE CAMPBELL TIE Co. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


ITAL TILESFORWALLS & FLOORS. 
~ SAMUEL WRIGHT & CO.., 


Manufacturers of FIBROUS PLASTERING, 
CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD. HACKNEY. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FIBROUS PLASTERING 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 
Se 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. 5B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


ll LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICH LIsT AND HSTIMATHS ON APPLICATION. 
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MEASHAM. MIDDLEWICH. 

For Alterations and Additions to National Schools, Measham, For Building New Wing to Town Hall, New Staircase, &c., for 
near Atherstone. Mr. A. T. GREENWOOD, Architect, the Middlewich Urban District Council. Mr, REGINALD 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Tr WorRTH, Surveyor. 

Orton & Sons, Ashby . ' : f . £468 10 oO J. Stringer, Sandbach ; : LIARS ON O 
[coneiieasham ets, eek ek Oe oe P45 3FTOD O ‘Pe Sovith, Crewe" Sei ae eke ore) 2.0 1 2EE OF O 
Clark, Swadlincote Z i 2 Hoy 0-0 S. Clarke & Son, Middlewich . 2 ‘ ( 1,096 (o)) Ye) 
Smith, Measham. é : 4 a" 3464505 0 J. Matthews, Northwich . , ‘ 1,048 0 oO 
Hart, Measham . ; ear . 5 8398 a! o A. & H. Hulse, Winsford . . . : . 1,032 9 2 
Orton & Sons, Packington . ; : j , 0387 10 Oo BIRCHALL Bros., Middlewich (accepted ) sy Ey030540. 0 
WILEMAN, Market Bosworth (accepted) . Rar so7eL Or OC NEWTON ABBOT. 
For Photographic Studio, for Mr. E. Mudford. 

MAESTEG. C. Abbott, Newton Abbot . . : s .£,205° 0.0 

For School, Classrooms, Outbuildings, Boundary Walls, &c., C, H. Dobell, Newton Abbot. . . 170 9 0 
at Troedrhiew-Garth, Maestag, for the School Board, SMARIDGE & CURTIS, Paignton (accepted ) » 164 0 © 
Maesteg. Mr. E. W. BURNETT, Architect, Tondu, NORTON-UNDER-CANNOCK. 

Bridgend. For Cloakroom to the Schools at Ogley Hay, for the Norton- 
Willcox & Co., Wolverhampton e 2 . £2,680 16 9 under-Cannock School Board. 
D. Evans & Son, Penygraig OP Eas rae toe. S Ey GOODHALL (accepted) ~.  ., e's. «MEAG TION oO 
W. Lissaman, jun., Chipping Camden . . #2100 “O36 NOTTINGHAM 
E. Davis & Sons, Treherbert . ' ; ©2085) 102 0 - i 
2 ? 
Rosser, Llansamlet . ; P ‘ : Mateo oo For New Shops and Premises, Albert Street. Mr. R, C. 
E. Evans, Maesteg . : ; i : pet 6620129, 0 CLARKE, Architect, Tavistock Chambers, Nottingham. 
P. Gaylard, Bridgend : 4 > ; Melee 0 0 H. Vickers : : : , ; ‘ +7,2,40519 Oy O 
J. Hurley, Tondu, Bridgend . «© «© ~ 1,797 0 0 Le Cavow on mera gee 8) sa ard Zoho One 
Rattray & Jenkins, Pontycymmer . : St 203 On O J a faves. : ' : : ° . : Bee oO x 
: as) < : ; , : ; ; ‘ 00 oO 
W. FRANCIS, Bridgend (accepted) . ( : 1,650 oO jiwaetes Bane 5 

For Building Boys’, Girls’ and Infants’ Schools, Classrooms, Joria Vickers 72 We is gis iss gytet BUR ORES, 
Outbuildings, Boundary-walls, &c., Plasnewydd, Maesteg. Ag Geel’. S00 rs ae ahem? tw \ uf) Saeed 
Mr. E. W. BuRNETT, Architect, Tondu. H. Poyzer . - ‘ . : ‘ . 2319 ORS. 

E. Davies & Sons, Treherbert ee niin G128045t2 3 Hodson & Sontag: ures) «2,184, ORO 

- Willcox & Co., Wolverhampton ‘ 8 1253670. 80) O G. T. Lovett . ‘ : . . : o|! 25172) 40900 

W. Lissaman, jun., Chipping Camden . 4 10,815 0 O Da CULRDertiahe /Giuiee ier meee gay bts! / Ae 20248 ETO 

P.Gaylard, Bridgend .  . + « + 9,900 0 0 BROMHEAD Bros. (accepied) « . « « 2,020 0 O 
D. Evans & Son, Penygraig .  rmno547, 8 1. 4 OUGHTERSIDE. 

W. Francis, Bridgend ; ‘ : . 8 950 © o| For Joiner and Mason’s Work for Building Addition to Class- 

RATTRAY & JENKINS, Pontycymmer, Garw room at the Oughterside. School. Mr. F. RICHARDSON, 
Valley, Bridgend (accepted ) ‘ : 7985, 7001.05 0 Architect; Bank Chambers, Aspatria. 

Maxwell & Topping, Aspatria.. : - .£96 Io oO 

NEWQUAY, R. BELT, Aspatria (accepted ) Ree He. , >.< 80 4Quno 

For Building Police Station, Newquay, for the Cornwall County Maxwell & Topping, mason work . ‘ » kF4RIONLO 
Council. W. Studholme, Aspatria, mason . «ss 57:15 5 

G. MINERS, Marazion (accepted ). J. Rawlings, Aspatria, joiner : : : > BL7 MO LO 


Buia eesy Vanufacturers of Wrought Metal 

“>/ Work, Architectural Carving and THE INVICT A 
RpaWoinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
Sasiviooses, Domestic and Public 

BAe uildings, Lighting Appliances,, PATENT BRICK 


AMMA. sM Matra AH AM ATMA, n 
| Estimates given to Architects’ own designs. Mi ANU F ACTU RI G C0 Fi J 


cee © @ ee 6.00 0 6 6 6@ se e $Workcan be inspected during execution. 
Aree aygeyge agen eg L I M I sf i E D 


Showrooms :—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; 
Coneert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. eo ~ 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. Superior Gom- dry Press Bricks, 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY CO... iucivenscun 1 roxpox ay 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 


London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. CAN AL AND RIVER. 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 
IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. WORKS— 
Church, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and. other Fittings. School Seats and 
Desks: Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &c. WEST END BRI DGE, 
MOULDINGS. ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. HAY ES, MI DDLESEX. 


STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


‘9@F Jeinery and Fittings have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the most important buildings in this Oountry and Abroad. 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 


Lig Ela pea 

L. WV. RIL yy M & CoO., LONDON OFFICE— 
SHIRLEY HOUSE, 10 THROGMORTON AVENUE, E.C. 4 
“ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. ST. GEORGES HOUSE, 
~ AMlistle Meta) Maliaflons. Offices, Shops, and Warehouses Atied. Complete) __ EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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OULTON. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


[May 1, 1896. 


For Erection of a Boarding-house Within One Minute of | For Building New Wilts and Dorset Bank, Commercial Road, 


Oulton Station. Messrs. GEORGE Fitt & Co, Architects, Portsmouth. Mr. Gro. M. SILBy, Architect, ity Craver 
1 Queen Street, Norwich. Street, W.C. Mr. F. M, PUSLEY, Surveyor, 18 Adam 
E, West, Chelmsford : : : 3 s 41,9271a07 0 Street, W.C. 
S, Hipwell, Wisbech a SUS DS SAS. OPO SL ClareSisons)...) su osu ean £6,750 © oO 
J. Hurn, Norwich (accepted) . , 5 oh aby 74048 0 W. Ward . : F . : : : i dO 24 O 
PLUMSTEAD. Farr Bros. 4 4 : 5 ° - 6,344 10 6 
For Erection of Building for Use as Temporary Shelter by Co Walamsie <a. is 95) Sa 6,238 7 © 
Persons during Disinfection of Dwellings, for the Plum- Hatherley & Carr. . $ 17919999 ig Oh © 
stead Vestry. Mr. W. C. Gow, Surveyor. Stephens, Bastow & Co, Limited . 5,895 © oO 
J. Ware, Plumstead . ; : si LL,O341°O 1,0 W. R. Light & Sons. ~ - | 19 eee 
E. Proctor, Woolwi- h : ; ; ‘ Wess 6 H. Jones . : : : : : u ae ad 
W. J. Hart, Plumstead , ; : 5 Bari sGOOML OPO pice Hae Satie . . . : . . asa . 2 
C.Kitley, Plumstead < sms) Galion is SEs Lee eed yidy Gidk Maceinae Lt” | se 
Js ; ayleaenaed MarR &3 ier. Corkess! % : d . : : - 55334 0 0 
For Building Premises, Higher Batter Street, Piymouth. Mr. ’ BHREWSBURY. 
B. PRIESTLY SHIPES, Architect, Central Exchange, | For Constructing Street, Longden Coleham, for the Improve- 
Plymouth ment Committee. Mr. W. CHAPPLE EDDOWES, Borough 
Stephenson & Jillard . . LOLO Dino Surveyor. 
R. Lethbridge & Son ; 896.0 0 | » C. HARRIS (gccepted).. “. jimi eset sate anemone 
Matcham & Co. . oe 5 5 Saco EO SLIGO. 
T. A Pearn & Sons . - 545 © ©) For Rebuilding Office at Weighbridge, Union Street, Removing 
Wakeham Bros. . . a VS and Resetting Weighridee 
yee ta aa? : . 535 2 x | Et é 5 : ; : pa iy 
W. E. Blake SPB mateo ons Haraghy . ) ed) Sager 
Wipe pane Ai ¢P pO P. J. GUNNING (accepted ) . PUY te oy 
. N. Coles. : b 3 a Z2AOTAIO SO 4 
J. Goad & Co. ( provisionally accepted) 447 10 0 | SOUTHAMTTON. 
SANDY. - For Tar-paving Paths, &c., for the Corporation. _Mr, W. B. G. 
For the Erection of Dwelling-house at Sandy, for Mr. J. Bale Bye et wna Pures Ce £391 12 6 
=f - 5 : = ) ° . . e . ° — 
3 Speen ELVETREES, Architect, Sandy, Beds. ; | ¥. Osman, Southampton. : ‘ . 35612 6 
Rea, Mcrae oh Sse oan -£398 © 2 4’, W, Hobman & Co, London. 4 «311 10 0 
Wuhe , : oe . -J. J. Ingham, Bradford ; : ; é :. 23999 20S5c#O 
Fr ‘4 é i ; : 377 4 J. Smart, London 3 ; : : - 297 3 & 
Wood ; ; #2 Barge: North ot England Asphalte Co... : : » N27 1545 
ender A ; : oe ay Asphaltic Limestone Co., Limited : - 25019 2 
Pome: pra ; Z ; ieee Ride J Wainwright & Co., Shepton Mallet. ° 250 19 2 
SEDGLEY. E. Bradshaw, Southsea 237 15 a 
For Alterations and Additions to Daisy Bank School, for the MENDIP GRANITE AND ASPHALTE Co., Shepton 
Sedgley School Board. Mallet (accepted) . : ; : .. 224 10 Io 
221) OO 


J. JONES & SON (accepted ) 


The 


TELEGRAMS, 


“ OOLITE, LONDON. 


“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


» Bly385 870% 0 


T s 3 
c i i 


Offices : 


0 


Head 


Crook & Batten, Southampton : : : 


A - 3 
¢ 


3 AA TIE. 


IRMS. Lr. 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE Etms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Lid., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Litd., 


Registered 
TRADE MARK. 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS 


SS in Patent Com 
43 


One inch and }-inch thick, 


Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


ARTISTIC 


yy 


2G 
SSIS 
Se 


4 
1) 

= 
P| 
= 


& 

E 
Ao 
ne 
1S! 
ies 


Turpin’s Patent 6-16 inch thick. 


pap 2 on Concrete, 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See secticn.) 


Zi 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 


tinch Parquet. 


Wood Backing. 


MARBLE MOSAIC 


R. J. MARSH & CO. Lid., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 
QUARRIES. Gud j ete QUARRIES. 
| MONK’S PARK. f' porn cent | BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. goe bes & Tegan COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. oe? eR atta STOKE GROUND. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. os 00 obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK 


<i. OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super. 


Also in Pitch Pine, hee Deal, $e. 


U, 


Conerete, Stone, WE 
and Deal Floors. 


PAVEMENTS .—- Section a wood block. 00rs——+ 


Executed in all 
Styles. 


4 j 
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SOUTHAMPTON —continued. 


SWALEWELL. 


For Buildings for Sewage Sludge-presses, Stores, Sludge- tanks, | For Constructi f Sewaee Tanks at S 
Chambers, Offices and Other Works in Connection There- iss Picse pain Comme Beano eaerelyifor’ the 
with, for the Corporation. Mr. W. B. G. BENNETT, R. W. IBBOTSON (accepted ) : . £345 0 2 


Borough Engineer. 


Lowest Tender. 


J. Treherne, Eastleigh .. é 5 £25 680 0 o 
H. W. Bull, Southampton : 2,389 0 O 
F. Osman, Southampton . : 25354 OO SWINDON. 
Playfair & Toole, Southampton ‘ 2,382 o o| For Alterations and Additions to College Street Schools, for 
JENKINS & SONS, Bournemouth (accepted ) 2337 7O 0 the Swindon School Board. Messrs. BISHOP & 
For Five Water-vans, for the Corporation. PRITCHETT, Architects, Swindon. 
Gloucester Waggon Works Co... Pe rass0 10/0 J. Williams, Swindon Sei see . £2,337 17 6 
W. Glover & Sons, Warwick Pe Od Pea OO C. Williams, Swindon. 2,278 17 0 
E. H. Bayley & Co., London : , i 36-5 6 G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted). t + *2,700'-O 0 
Bristol Waggon Works Co., Bristol. Seu aE 8 A. J. Colborne, Cardiff - ‘Se Ne al R 
W. Smith & Sons, Barnard "Castle : ; oar35. 10 0 
Barrows & Co, Banbury : 2 : 34 LOn0 YNYSLAS. 
Hull Cart and Waggon Co., Hillsngtte - + 34 © ©] For Three Wrought-iron Bridges of 40 Feet, 18 Feet and 
J. Smith & Sons, Wolverhampton iehinad! <b eae: 6 15 Feet Clear Span teorecuay, for the Cardiganshire 
T. BAKER & Co., Compton (accepted ) . Oph ak County Council. Mr. RopERICK LLoypb, County Sur- 
SOUTHPORT. veyor 
For Supply and Delivery of 500 Cast-iron Sink Boxes, Eagle Foundry Co, Aberystwyth . {£600 0 a 
84 inches Diameter, with Loose Perforated Lids and Horsehay Co., Horsehay . : : ; . 400 20.6 
Inside Pipe, for the Corporation. E. Finch & Co., Chepstow . 447° “O80 
B. Hawley, Moseley : . E475 C7 = 6 R. Nevill & Co., Llanelly . ; 429 0 O 
Burnham Foundry Co, King’ s Lynn 3 3 5 2a OO Dyne, Steel & Son, Newport, Mon . : 27 le hsao 
A. Green, Whittington Moor ; - : 7 49" 0 0 De Bergne & Co, Limited, Manchester . 351 0 O 
Brookfield Foundry Co, St. Helens . 5 5) Hie Yl a, Lloyd & Co, bercatd ; 344 0 O 
Exors. of D. Clarke, Carlisle. j 4 : » BO Gh J. Tildesley, Willenhall ‘ “ . P 342.07 OC 
T. E. Kershaw, Nuneaton . : : : 930.5 ar10 J O Brettell, Worcester . : 320) Om. O 
Newton, Chambers & Co. . 4 7 , 35g 0 A. J. Bilis, Reading > 324 Teas 
E. Hargreaves & Co. Halifax : ; j peegzals oO Somervail & Co, Dalmuir . : Be eiey Yor fe) 
J. Robinson, Attercliffe. . Pe e305 e040 J, ExLis &.Co., Chepstow (accepted) ¢ poh) 20ZAaae 
y BURNETT, Doncaster (accepted ) ; : 28 15: 0 F. Morton & Co., EivesReeh : - 12455;0m5 
STONE. Somervail & Co. . : ‘ : ; +. 2iSe ene 
For Construction of Drain, for the Urban District Council. 
W. WHITFIELD (accepled ) £44 10 3 
SWADLINCOTE. 
For Building House, for Mr. Shorter, Swadlincote. Mr. A. T. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
GREENWOOD, Architect, adit de-la-Zouch. FOUNDING. 
Clarke, Swadlincote. , - : e520). 0; 10 
Banks, Swadlincote 52D PONS THE NEW THEATRE, CAMBRIDGE. 
SELBY, Burton-on-Trent (amended estimate ac- AUDITORIUM. CRUSH-ROOM. GRAND SALOON. LOUNGE. 
cepted) : ‘ ‘ x : 454 0 0 DRESS-CIRCLE CORRIDOR. 


OETZMANN & C0, 


62, 64, 67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77, &:79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


. SS (Near Tottenham Court Road, and Gower Street Station), 

. 61 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN, 
S %5 UNION STREET, RYDE. 
ALL CARPETS MADE UP FREE OF CHARGE. 


1s. | 12> ft. IRON BEDSTEAD and BEDDING, COMPLETE WITH WOVEN 
eh 


| WIRE er Se piook MATTRESS, BOTS TEE ha Se 
PILLOW .. 21s. 


( 4-ft. 6-in. BLACK and BRASS BEDSTEAD and BEDDING COM- 
; Ads PLETE, with WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, wot eases 
¢ (BOLSTER, and TWO FEATHER PiLLOWS . 458. 


oe COSY CORNER of Natural or rectaeeinell Bamboo 
"105 with Panels of Best Japanese Lacquer, and complete with 
S. peor mons of Cretonne. Size 4-ft. by 2-ft. 8-in. PAA measure 

about 6-ft. 6-in. high. Complete .. se 105s. 


FINGH’S 


“SCHOOL BOARD” 


LAVATORY. 


7) = TO STAND HARD WEAR AT LOW 
= i PRICES. 


These Lavatories are made in 
ranges up to 20 if desired. The 
tops are Slate, Basins strong 
Whiteware, and the Valve and 

. Waste are Self-closing. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


B. FINGH & CO. 


LIMITED. 


= Manufacturing Sanitary 
ey = Engineers, 


i. BELVEDERE ROAD, 
LAMBETH. (2) 


O 


VERY MASSIVE PEDESTAL ~ WRITING TABLE, BLE, of handsome earveiil black 
oak with panelled ends, top lined with leather and the upper Loans fitted with 
This table measures 5ft. long. Price 5 £7 15 O 


5 drawers as illustrated. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE catalogue of photographic apparatus and materials just 
issued by Messrs. Marion & Co, 22 and 23 Soho Square, W., 
is a most exhaustive one and profusely illustrated. The illus- 
trations are extremely good, and Messrs. Marion & Co. are 
only right in stating that they will proceed against anyone who 
reproduces the blocks, One of the essentials in photography 
is plates. The ordinary dry-plate (yellow label) is extensively 
used, securing evenness of coating and richness cf emulsion. 
The special portrait plate has been made particularly for pro- 
fessional photographers. Marion’s instantaneous plates are 
said to have been the success of the winter of 1895. It had 
been the intention to make them only for winter use, but, being 
employed by most of the leading photographers on account of 
their great rapidity and high quality, a permanent manufacture 
of the plates will be made. The price is the same for all three 
classes of plates. Among other descriptions of plates are 
Marion’s academy “landscape” dry-plates, and Marion’s 
process plates. There are also gelatino-chloride plates, 
chloro-bromide plates, these latter specially prepared for the 
production of transparencies and general copying purposes. If 
plates are essential, good photographic lenses are indispen- 
able. Messrs. Marion & Co. are the special dépét and agents 
for Great Britain, India and the Colonies for the Voight- 
lander’s lenses, which have become so popular. An interest- 
ing account of Voightlander’s firm is given in the catalogue, 
Among the variety of lenses, the latest Voightlander lens 
introduced is the Collinear lens, giving the nearest approach to 
an absolutely geometrical picture. In addition, Marion’s 
lenses are catalogued and illustrated, as also Dallmeyer’s, 
Ross’s and Cooke’s. The chemical department in the cata- 
logue and accessories in connection cover many pages. For 
best results the best of chemicals must be employed, but .in 
addition there are numberless preparations, such as developers, 
&c., which include some different chemicals, or a different com- 
bination of chemicals to suit to the different kinds of work. 
A perfect outfit of every necessary can be obtained, and all the 
luxuries of appliances that have yet been devised. Some 
amateurs have found a difficulty in seeing their way properly 
to wash the prints. Very ingenious washing apparatus will be 
found illustrated. The catalogue concludes by enumeration of 
pictures in Marion & Co.’s art publication, also accompanied 
by many excellent reproductions. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


THE 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE learn that Messrs. Jenkins & Clark, wholesale and general 
ironmongers, of Birmingham, have purchased the books, &c., 
of Messrs. Robert Pollock & Son, who have for many years 
carried on the business of ironmongers, cutlers, &c , in Small- 
brook Street, Birmingham, and that they will continue that 
trade in conjunction with their own at the address, 6 Digbeth, 
and 28 Moat Lane, Birmingham. 

To commemorate the jubilee of Christ Church, Heaton 
Norris, several projects were before the committee, one of them 
being to place a new clock and chimes in the church tower ; a 
member of the congregation has undertaken to defray the cost, 
and the committee have placed the order with Messrs. Wm. 
Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, who are also making another for the new Congregational 
Church, Heaton Norris, in the same district. 

THE models and carving in connection with the new build- 
ings for the Temperance Permanent Building Society, 4 Ludgate 
Hill, were entrusted to Mr. C. H. Mabey, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, lately of Westminster. 

IN the ventilation of the new drill hall at Ayr for the Ayr 
Artillery Volunteers, Messrs. James A. Morris & Hunter, 
architects, the “Climax” patent direct-acting turret ventilators 
are used, and have been supplied by Cousland & Mackay, 
ventilating engineers, Glasgow. 

WE hear that’ Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 
chester, have just supplied some more of their patent Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke flues to the Waktipu 
District Hospital, Dunedin, New Zealand, those previously 
supplied having proved very satisfactory. é 

WE hear of another new departure projected in regard of 
the manufacture of bricks and tiles, by Mr. G. Power. The 
inventor aims at the production of interlocking bricks and self- 
adjusting roofing tiles. It would at the present moment be 
inopportune to describe the details of construction. 

“THE new improved patent (flush-rim) chimney-breast 
ventilator has been brought under our notice by Messrs. 
Comyn Ching & Co., and is one of the neatest in appearance 
of their specialties ; such an invention has been long desired 
by architects. The ventilator is introduced to overcome the 
objection to the unsightliness of the ordinary ventilator in 
highly-decorated rooms. The whole of the front of ventilator 
is flush, and finished ready for painting and decorating or 


a ———=— EE 


x 


= 


NEW 


CONDUIT SYSTEM 


New Buildings ean now be fitted with Insulated Iron Tubes whilst in 
course of erection, ready for cables and wires to be drawn throug 


at any future period. 


STRODE « Coa. 


EEAD CFFIOE AND WORKS— 
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papering, with the wall ; the only part then visible is the actual 
opening in the design of front plate. All designs of their brass- 
fronted ventilator can be had flush, both ordinary and new 
patent silent, at the same price and on the same terms. 


THE tender of Mr.,Thomas, Vale, of Stourport, has been 


accepted for structural. alterations and. brickwork for the Eve-. 


sham Gasworks at a cost of 1,084/7., and that of. Messrs. Butt 
& Co, of Gloucester, for ironwork at 338/.. 15s. 


VARIETIES. | 


THE public hall and library at Cwmanan, Aberdare, recently 
erected at a cost of 3,000/, has been completely destroyed by 
fire. Most of the valuable books were safely removed. 

By a fire which occurred at Bo’ness Distillery, the property 
of Messrs James Calder & Co., Limited, damage was done to 
the extent, it is estimated, of 50,000/7.. Practically the whole of 
the manufacturing premises were destroyed, only the warehouses 
being left.standing. 

A DISASTROUS fire also occurred at Messrs. 
Brothers’ shipbuilding yard, Dundee. The damage caused is 
estimated at 10,000/. to 15,000/,. All the workshops in the yard 
were gutted Ah Gs 

AN inquiry has been held at the town hall in regard of an 
application by the Southport Corporation for sanction to 
borrow 4,000/ for.electric lighting purposes. It was stated that 
the Corporation had. already, expended 42,822/. in the construc- 
tion of electricity works, and in laying down the high tension 
cables, transformers, and radiating low tension mains, and in 
making the service connections They served 150 private 
consumers. with 11,500 lamps, ‘The electric energy at Crow- 
lands Station was_beyond this number of lamps, and the major 
portion of the 4,000/ was to be expended in making power 
available to further customers. . 

' THE Colne Corporation have decided to construct a new 
cattle market, also to put up public abattoirs. A suitable site 
has been secured:on the lower portion of. Dockray Street, 
adjoining Windy Bank, Skipton Road.. 

A DISPUTE between the master builders and the carpenters, 
joiners, bricklayers and painters has arisen at Portsmouth, the 
men demanding an extra halfpenny an hour. 
be not effected a strike is to commence to-day. 


Gourlay. 


If a settlement | 


THE result of the competition for the best method of deal- 
ing with a public supply of electricity in Battersea has now 
been announced Mr. Hammond’s report was fully considered, 
and in accordance with his recommendation the premiums were 
allotted in the following order: The Brush. Electrical Engi- 
neering Company, Mr. W. Best and Mr. J. Hardie McLean. 
The Electric Lighting Company, in respect to the lighting of 
the Town Hall, have decided to put the work in hand at once. 
Mr. Hammond has been appointed consulting engineer to 
carry out the work. It is estimated that the cost of the scheme 
will be about 3,000/, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


CHICHESTER appears to be in a fortunate condition owing to, 
the activity of builders. It was announced on Friday that only 
one tender was received for the stables to be erected by the 
Corporation, as the builders were too busy to compete. Mr. 
A J. Cutler’s tender, amounting to 610/, was therefore 
accepted. 


ON the site of the old Wesleyan Chapel, Commercial 
Street, Skelmanthorpe, there is being built a new chapel. The 
work is being carried out under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Berry, architect, of Huddersfield, whose plans and designs 
were chosen out of those of twelve. The total cost of the 
chapel (which will seat 360 persons), including the organ, will 
be about 2,coo/, 


THE dingy old county court buildings in Bank Street, 
Warrington, have been condemned time after time, and at 
length the authorities have realised that a new building is 
necessary, and it will be commenced shortly. In connection 
with the County Council an Inland Revenue Office is to be 
built on the vacant land in Palmyra Square, on the Bank Quay 
side of the Gymnasium Tenders (as will be seen on referring | 
to our list of Contracts Open) are being invited for the con- 
struction of the new Government buildings, and it is expected 
the work will be commenced early in May. 


THE offer of the executors of the late Mr. John Pearson to 
erect a new general post-office for the borough of Eccles has 
' been accepted by the Postmaster- General. 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


IN the current monthly issue S/one says :—In the county of 
Botetourt, Virginia, prospecting has been conducted to a con- 
siderable extent, with the result that there has been discovered 
an immense quantity of the finest of marble, such as black, 
brown, grey mottled, clouded, striped and variegated. The 
black marble takes a polish that the finest ebony cannot equal, 
and Professor Fava, of the Columbian University, a scientist of 
world-wide experience, when shown one of these specimens 
remarked that “in Virginia I have found the Numidian 
marbles.” Experts have pronounced this black marble the 
equal of the Belgian or any other found in the world. 

THE Engineering Re ord, New York, says:—The trustees 
of Columbia College have approved plans for buildings for 
the departments of engineering and chemistry at the new site 
on Morningside Heights, New York City. The chemical 
building, which will cost 450,000 dols., is a gift from the heirs 
of the late Frederick C. Havemeyer. The building will be 
289 feet long by 80 feet wide, and be built of red brick with buff 
Indiana limestone trimmings. The halls will be tiled, and 
there will be no square corners to catch dust in the rooms, 
which can be washed with a hose when necessary. Electricity 
will light the building and drive the ventilating fans. 

THE same Journal says :—Letters patent. have been issued 
for a chain so constructed that it will neither expand nor con- 
tract as a whole by variations of temperature. The principle is 
that of the well-known gridiron pendulum, and the application 
consists simply in having the adjacent links shut by each 
other and take bearing on intervening plugs of some metal that 
has a larger coefficient of expansion than the links The ratio 
of these coefficients and the length of the plugs enable a chain 
to be constructed that shall maintain exactly the same length. 
It is also possible to construct a chain which shall increase or 
decrease in length to a predetermined degree within limits with 
any changes of temperature Various applications of the 
invention for structural purposes are suggested, and it is pro- 
posed to imbed chains in and wind them about masonry 
structures, and to give them exactly the same coefficient of 
expansion that the masonry itself has. 

THE Salt Lake Tribune says:—Recent discoveries of 
apparently inexhaustible deposits of pumice-stone in western 
Nebraska have brought the United States into successful com- 
petition with the only other pumice-producing mine in the 


volcanoes, off the coast of Sicily and forming a part of the 
kingdom of Italy, has hitherto been the only source from which 
this valuable mineral has been obtained. The difficulty of 
mining, manufacturing and shipping from that region, together 
with the export duty levied by the Italian Government has 
greatly curtailed its use. Many manufactured articles of 
inferior grades have been substituted, but they have failed to 
meet the requirements, and the demand for the genuine has 
continued, although the price at which it was sold was almost 
prohibitory for ordinary commercial purposes — In view of this, 
if nothing more, the value of the discoveries in this State and 
in Nebraska cannot be overrated. , 

For several years past (says Professor Agassiz, in a com 
munication to the American Journal of Science) | have, with 
the assistance of our engineer, Mr. Preston C F. West, been 
making rock temperature observations as we increased the depth 
at which the mining operations of the Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Company were carried on. We have now attained at 
our deepest point a vertical depth of 4,712 feet, and have taken 
temperatures of the rock at 105 feet ; at the depth of the level 
of Lake Superior, 655 feet; at that of the level of the sea, 
1,257 feet; at that of the deepest part of Lake Superior, 
1,663 feet ; and at four additional stations, each respectively 
550 feet, 550 feet, 561 feet and 1,256 feet below the preceding 
one, the deepest point being 4,580 feet. We propose, when 


we have reached our final depth, 7,900 feet, to take an addi- 


tional rock temperature, and to then publish in full the details 
of our observations The highest rock temperature, obtained 
at a depth of 4,580 feet, was only 79 deg. Fahr. ; the tempera- 
ture at a depth of 105 feet was 59deg. Fahr. Taking that as 
the depth unaffected by local temperature variations, we have 
a column of 4,475 feet of rock with a difference of temperature 
of 20 deg. Fahr., or an average increase of 1 deg. Fahr for 223'7 
feet. The St. Gothard tunnel gave an increase of 1 deg. Fahr. 
for 60 feet. The calculations based upon the latter observations 
gave a thickness of the crust of the earth, in one case of about 
twenty miles, the other of twenty-six. Taking our observa- 
tions, the crust would be over eighty miles, and the thickness 
of the crust at the critical temperature of water would be over 
thirty-one miles instead of about seven, and 8°5 miles as by the 
other and older ratios. The average annual temperature of the 
air is 48 deg. Fahr. ; the temperature of the air at the bottom 
of the shaft was 72 deg 
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questions relating to high buildings, it was resolved that the 
Chapter fully approves of the passage of the law limiting the 
heights of buildings in New York City, known as the Pavey 
Law ; also that a committee, appointed by the chair, prepare a 
circular addressed to the public setting forth the advantages 
of the Bill to property in the city of New York, and that the 
same committee represent the Chapter at either a hearing at 
Albany or before a legislative investigating committee, if such 
be appointed. 

POWER from the dynamos of the Niagara Power Company 
will be transmitted to New York over 462 miles of wire on 
May 5. The Western Union Company will furnish one of their 
largest cables to transmit the current. The current will not be 
heavy, but will demonstrate, it is thought, that by Tesla’s new 
system the current can be conveyed long distances. It is 
expected that Governor Morton will turn on the current from 
Niagara at the opening of the National Electrical Exposition 
on May 5. ! 

THE Council of Atlantic City has awarded the contract for 
the erection of a new steel esplanade on the ocean front, to cost 
120,0c0 dols. and to be 4o feet in width, to the lowest bidder, 
the Phoenix Bridge and Iron Company, of Pennsylvania. The 
stipulations and agreements provide that work shall be started 
within five days after the awarding of the contract, and to be 
completed within eighty days, under a penalty of 209 dols. per 
day. 


SANITATION IN LEEDS. 


At the last meeting of the ‘Leeds sanitary committee an 
estimate was submitted by Mr. Derry, the city accountant, of 
the committee’s expenditure for the next twelve months. During 
the past year the committee have expended 63,1557. 9s. This 
sum is made up as follows :—On the officer of health’s depart- 
ment, 8,8552 9s. 10d. ; maintenance of hospitals, 7,578/. 10s. 9d. ; 
ashpit cleansing and maintenance of destructors, 29,414/.175. 2a.; 
cleansing streets, 15,047/. 11s.; and for watering streets, 
2,258/. 19s. 8d. The estimate of expenditure adopted by the 
committee a year ago calculated upon an outlay of 65,4062. 
16s, 8d, or over 2,000/, more than has actually been spent. 
The expenditure of the committee during the next twelve 
months is estimated at 67,4967 3s. 6d. The estimate a year 
ago of what would be the income of the committee was 
4,6072, but the actual receipts amounted to 6,123/. 18s. 11d. 
During the next twelve months the committee anticipated an 
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income of 7,823. The estimated expenditure for the next 
twelve months, after deducting the estimated income, and 
making allowance for the surplus of 3,768/. 6s. 7d. on last year’s 
working, leaves a sum equal to a rate of 1o$d. in the pound on 
the city. Had a rate been laid a year ago upon the then 
estimate, it would have been 113¢. Of course there is no sepa- 
rate rate for sanitation in Leeds, but the cost is included in the 
consolidated rate. The sanitary committee adopted Mr. Derry’s 
report and estimate. 


BUILDING IN CHINA. 


ONE of the most pressing needs of the foreigners resident at 
the various treaty ports along the Yang-tsze has been some 
place at a considerable elevation to which they could conveni- 
ently go during the hot season. The difficulty is that there is 
an almost total absence of hills in proximity to the river below 
Ichang. A little to the south of the treaty port of Kiu-kiang is 
a range called the Lushan, and after a hard struggle a site has 
been obtained amongst these hills at a place called Kuling, a 
name which for many months past has become familiar to 
every reader of the English papers published in the Far East. 
For some years sites for bungalows at this place were easily 
obtainable by foreigners, but during 1894 proclamations were 
issued by the local authorities, forbidding the renting or selling 
of these sites without official permission. In December, 1894, 
however, Mr. Little, a resident of Kiu-kiang, leased a site on 
temple property, on Lushan, from the responsible temple 
authorities, and forthwith the district magistrate arrested all 
the natives concerned and sent them to gaol until the lease was 
given up. Mr. Little gave up the lease, and lost his money, on 
the promise of the magistrate to obtain another site for him, 
and Kuling was selected. It was at the time waste and owner- 
less land on the mountain-top, and the consent of all the 
officials and people concerned having been obtained, Mr. Little 
got his lease in January, 1895. Europeans in the various ports 
on the river went shares in making a road and preparing for 
putting up houses on the spot, but in April a secretary, 
to the district governor (who had approved of the lease 
being granted) and some others joined in a petition 
against allowing foreigners to build, on the ground that 
they would interfere with the geomantic influences of the 
neighbourhood. Placards to the same effect, and urging the 
people to attack foreigners and the workmen, were put out in 
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Kiu-kiang. In consequence the district magistrate ordered all 
work to be stopped. On April 25 a mob from a village ten 
miles away appeared at Kuling, drove off the workmen, and 
destroyed two houses and all the building material. A number 
of persons who had assisted the foreigners were arrested and 
sentenced to be kept in gaol till Mr. Little should give up the 
deed. Torture is said to have been applied to some of the 
poor people, and their relatives besieged Mr. Little’s residence 
day and night, weeping and tearing their hair. Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor demanded the release of the innocent prisoners and 
the punishment of those who incited the mob, but for many 
months in vain. The local authorities obstinately demanded 
the return of the deed and promised still another site; but 
ultimately the persistence of the Minister, Mr. Beauclerk, and 
Mr. Brady, the consul at Kiu-kiang, was successful, and Mr. 
Little retained his site. It is described as an upland, 3,600 feet 
above the sea, in the heart of a beautiful range of mountains, 
and is five and a half hours’ distance from Kiu-kiang. The 
range is celebrated inChinese history and poetry. A rest 
house, called ‘“‘Community Bungalow,” has been erected at the 
foot of the range, and a suitable road has been made to the 
summit, where it may be hoped that the foreign communities 
are now in possession of the site for a sanatorium which they 
have long sorely needed. 


THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION AT MANCHESTER. 


THE exhibition in the St. James’s Hall, Manchester, which 
was opened last week cannot compare with those seen in 
London, as regards extent or variety. But it is undoubtedly 
one of the most interesting that has yet been organised in a 
provincial town, and great credit is owing to Mr. A. P. Baker, 
the manager, for having accomplished so much. About the 
uses of exhibitions of the kind there can be no question, and in 
cur opinion it is the interest of the great shows at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, to encourage them. Building 
suffers because there is not enough concern among the public 
in the operations. From all parts of the country visitors 
crowd to Islington to see one of the exhibitions relating to 
other industries, although they may not expect to derive profit, 
directly or indirectly, from any object that is seen, while in 
building exhibitions the visitors are mainly experts. As a 
means towards increasing a liking for all things relating to 
building, which certainly should have a personal interest for 
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everybody, such exhibitions as that in Manchester are entitled 
to support. : 

In the exhibition, as elsewhere, it is easy to see the 
advantage of practice and experience. A firm like Messrs. 
Doulton & Co, apparently have a special department to arrange 
for the numerous displays of their productions, and at a short 
notice can get up an attractive stall that will be adapted to the 
circumstances of any place to which the firm may be invited. 
At Manchester they rely mainly on their aids and appliances 
for sanitation. From their long-established position they 
possess many facilities, and their baths, lavatories, &c., are the 
admiration of potters. Borough engineers will appreciate the 
patented joints secured by the firm, of which the “ metallo- 
keramic” is one of the most effective, and it: has, too, the 
advantage of not requiring delicate fingers for operating with it. 

A sanitary appliance which has obtained much approval in 
Scotland and the North of England is McMath’s washhand 
trough, of which Messrs, Emley & Sons, Limited, are the 
manufacturers, It is well adapted for large institutions, for it 
is unbreakable, cannot be easily put out of order, and occupies 
little space. It should supersede the primitive trough, which is 
still retained in too many places, Several important improve- 
ments in plumbers’ work are introduced in Mr. P. Mooney’s’ 
collection, . 

As it was intended to have a popular exhibition, care has: 
been taken to introduce many articles which the owner or 
tenant of a house who wishes to enjoy “ home comforts” will 
do well to possess. The “Rational” fireplaces of Messrs. 
Joshua W. Taylor, Limited, are notable examples. They would 
help to give additional attraction to the English fireside, for the 
materials employed for the settingy as cheeks, hearth, mantel, 
&c., are all pleasant to look on. Deservedly, the stand has 
always visitors. The Cameo Woodworking Company also sug- 
gest how much can be done for the adornment of a house at an 
inexpensive rate. Their decorations are inspired by fine taste, 
and the subjects are selected with care. The “cameos” are 
applicable to various classes of surface decoration, but attention 
should also be given to the excellent contours of the mouldings, 
The Yost typewriter can now be considered as a domestic 
institution, and the ease with which the operations at Man- 
chester are performed suggests the saving of time and trouble 
which awaits the possessors of one. Large and small-sized 
writing papers can be used with equal facility. Rottman & 
Co.’s Japanese papers and other specialties aftord a welcome 
relief to the eye. : 
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A production which should have a successful future is 
that of the Plastic Marble Company, Limited, of Wal- 
brook, E.C. The days of Art puritanism have vanished, 
when all imitations were regarded as a sort of pesti- 
lence. As Shakespeare says, “that art which adds to 
nature is an art which nature makes,” and the plastic marble 
is not composed of uncreated materials. In appearance it can 
be made to rival the costliest marbles, and the outlay on it will 
not cause discontent to the most economical. Apart from its 
beauty, the material has the advantage of cleanliness and 
salubrity. 

No addition to an English house is more prized than a 
conservatory. Messrs. Messenger & Co, of Loughborough, 
produce so many varieties they are able to supply all classes of 
florists and amateurs without delay. At Manchester they 
show not only a section of a greenhouse, but the fittings, 
the new radiators, &c, which are no less a specialty of the 
firm. 

Mr. Henry Hope has a selection of the metal casements 
with which his name is everywhere associated, and examples of 
his very efficient door-checks and springs. Among the building 
materials may be mentioned the slates of the Buttermere, 
which are as remarkable for colour as for texture. The Accring- 
ton Brick & Tile Company, Limited, show not only plastic and 
semi-plastic facing bricks, but also a peculiar brick which is 
almost uncrushable, as well as excellent terra-cotta. Pease & 
Partners exhibit silica bricks and other varieties. Giazed bricks 
and tiles are especially adapted to the requirements of 
Lancashire, but those supplied by the Opalite Company would 
look well in any climate and appear capable to withstand the 
worst atmosphere. Neither atmosphere nor traffic appears to 
have any effect on the durability of the ‘ Semiprism pavement 
lights,” manufactured by Messrs. Hayward Brothers & Eckstein. 
Several varieties of them are shown in the exhibition. 

By the St. Pancras Ironwork Company are exhibited a 
portion of their manufactures, but it would need a far larger 
area to exemplify their creations. The verandahs are in 
good style. The staircases are light, strong and economical 
of space. The stable fittings are no less interesting. Visitors 
should also observe the variety of pavement and stall-board 
lights, although fixed examples are to be seen in all towns, 

Among the tiles those supplied by Pilkington’s Tile and 
Pottery Company, Limited, are supreme, both for colour and 
the form of ornamentation. Several arrangements are shown 
to suggest their applicability. The Patent Victoria Stone 
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Company’s stand contains several examples of the adapt- 
ability of a material which resists heavy traffic and atmo- 
spheric influences in all parts of the country. Messrs, 
Statham & Sons’ collection is the most varied in the exhi- 
bition. It comprises among other productions patent steel 
boxing, &c., for hearths, stone that is well adapted for 
landings and steps, tiles, sanitary goods, artificial freestone. 

There is a good collection of Remington typewriters ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, including the 
latest patents, and they will be found especially adapted for’ 
architects’ and contractors’ offices, The “ Reduplicator ” can 
work off more than 1,500 copies with expedition. 

The exhibition will close on Saturday, the 9th inst. 

Messrs. Peace & Norquoy have gained a reputation by their 
school partition, which any mistress can open and close 
without taxing her strength. The example shown at Man- 
chester may be considered as an average specimen, and merits 
the attention of every architect. The folding shutters of 
Messrs. Francis & Co. are free from many of the defects. which 
cause annoyance to shopkeepers who are not careful in their 
selection of so important an appliance. Mr. C. Gay-Roberts’s 
rain-water separator is an excellent apparatus and of much use 
in country houses. 


LIGHTBURN HOSPITAL. 


LIGHTBURN Joint Hospital, which has been erected near 
Shettleston for the accommodation of patients from the Lower 
and Middle Ward Districts of Lanarkshire, was formally 
opened on April 23. The hospital has been built at the joint 
expense of the district committees of the Lower and Middle 
Wards of the county, and the total cost, including the purchase 
of the site and the full equipment, is estimated at 29,000/. 
Ample accommodation is provided for sixty beds, so that the 
total cost per bed is about 480/., or excluding the cost of the 
site and the furnishings, 400o/, Mr. James M. Thomson, of 
Messrs. R. Thornton Shiells & Thomson, architects, Edinburgh, 
prepared the plans for the buildings, which are so arranged as. 
to secure exposure to the sun. The site forms an oblong, lying 
almost north and south, with the entrance-gate, porter’s lodge 
and. waiting-room on the south side of Carntyne Road. To the 
left on entering are the offices, where are situated the engines 
and boilers, the laundry, the stables, the workshops, the steam 
disinfecting-rooms and the refuse-destructors. In the centre 
of the grounds, facing the entrance-gateway, are the 
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storeys with 


administrative buildings, consisting of two 
In these 


attics. There is .a kitchen to the rear. 
buildings is accommodation for Dr. Philp, the hospital 
physician, and matron, fourteen nurses and ten servants. On 
either side of this block is an observation ward, in each of 
which there are two beds. In the southern half of the grounds 
are four pavilions, completely isolated from one another. Two 
of these have each seventeen beds, one pavilion being for cases 
of typhoid fever and the other for diphtheria. There are two 
pavilions, each containing eleven beds, for cases of scarlet 
fever. In the common wards each patient has 145 square feet 
of floorage and 2,000 cubic feet of air space, while in the 
private wards each patient has 199 feet of floorage and 2,470 
cubic feet of air space. The end gables of the pavilions are 
formed as half octagons, to permit of the sun’s rays having all 
possible radiation, An underground tunnel connects the 
various pavilions with the offices, and in it are laid the hot 
water, drainage and other pipes, as well as the electric cables. 
The ceilings of the pavilions are arched up into the roof 
and provided with dormer windows. The walls and ceilings 
are finished inside with Parian cement and painted. Pitch- 
pine, wax polished, forms the floors, and the windows 
are double glazed. In addition to the usual lavatory 
accommédation, each pavilion has a suite of stripping, bathing 
and dfessing-rooms, so as to minimise the risk of carrying 
infection from the hospital. Heating is effected by a system 
of. low-pressure hot-water pipes and radiators, in addition to an 
open fire in each ward. Besides the ordinary means of venti- 
lation by windows and fireplaces there is a complete system 
of mechanical ventilation, consisting of exhaust shafts and fans 
in the roof worked by turbines. These fans extract the foul air 
from the ceiling, while fresh air is admitted by inlets in the 
window breasts, where it is warmed by the radiators as it enters 
the ward. There is a complete installation of electric light. 
Loch Katrine water is supplied direct from the mains, and 
the drainage, after being sterilised, joins a sewer which dis- 
charges into the Dalmarnock Sewage Purification Works. 
A slide-valve engine, cylinder 11 inches with a 24-inch 
stroke, drives the laundry and the dynamo for supplying 
electric light to the hospital. Two rotary washing machines 
with outside casing of steel boiler-plate and inside cage made 
of one sheet of brass, all copper, rivetted to prevent corrosion. 
The clothes are put into the brass cage, steam and water turned 
on, and the driving-belt moved on the pulley ; the shell revolves 
and reverses automatically, and the clothes are thoroughly 


cleansed in thirty minutes, In close proximity to the washing 
machines stands the hydro-extractoror centrifugal. The clothes 
are taken direct from the washers to the hydro, which runs at 
1,500 revolutions per minute ; the water in a very few minutes 
is almost entirely extracted, and the sheets, table linen, &c, 
sufficiently dry to go to the ironing machine. This machine 
consists of four padded rollers, 108 inches long, revolving in 
four steam-heated chests. The articles to be dried and ironed 
are fed in at the one side of the machine and pass over the 
heated surface and under the rollers, and emerge at the other 
side dried and beautifully finished. The staff laundry, which is 
separate from the general laundry, is provided with a rotary 
washer and hydro-extractor similar to those described. 


DURHAM COUNTY BU/LDINGS. 


ON Saturday last the Earl of Durham laid the foundation-stone 
of the new shire hall in Old Elock, Durham. The site is 
almost triangular, the frontage being over 2co feet. The 
building, which is to be constructed of red terra-cotta, is 
designed by Messrs. H. Barnes & F. E. Coates, of Sunder- 
land. Upon the ground floor are provided the council 
chamber, committee-rooms and offices of the county clerk. 
Accommodation. for the county surveyor, medical officer, 
accountant and technical education secretary are provided on 
the first floor. The second floor has been devoted to the 
photographing-rooms of the county surveyor, the laboratory of 
the medical officer, and the technical education library. The 
county clerk’s strong rooms are easy of access from the clerk’s 
office. They are well lighted, ventilated and secure. ‘The 
surveyors plan and sample-rooms are also well lighted and 
easy of access to his clerks. The caretaker’s rooms, whilst 
being isolated and private, are in proximity to the heating 
chamber. The entrance is from the east side. 

On either side of the centre entrance are placed the council 
department and that of the county clerk. These departments 
are self-contained, while the entrance to the upper floor is 
independent of the.corridor of either department, both of which 
are absolutely private. 

The council chamber is on the axial line of the building, is 
two storeys in height, and whilst of most easy access from all 
parts of the building, is yet effectually isolated. Upon each 
side of the council chamber are grouped the committee, chair- 
man’s and retiring-rooms. This department is furnished with 
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a spacious lavatory block. The council chamber is of horse- 
shoe shape. The chamber has been kept as small as possible, 
and all useless corners, which confuse sound, are dispensed 
with. 

The chairman’s seat is placed ona dais, with the county 
clerk’s and vice-chairman’s on either side. This dais will be 
so constructed as to prevent draughts, and also act as a 
sounding board, The officials are placed together in front of 
the chairman, and the press-boxes are ina good position for 
both hearing and seeing. Ata height of 12 feet from the floor 
the horseshoe makes thetransition to the circular. It is 45 feet 
in diameter and 30 feet in height, and will accommodate Ioo 
members, besides officials and reporters. The walls are pierced 
by numerous windows, and will be enriched with columns, 
panels, carving, &c. ‘The roof is coved and domed. The 
windows will be glazed with tinted glass. 

The entrances to the council chamber are so placed that 
they may be used in conjunction with the lobby, as division 
lobbies. The chairman’s room overlooks the garden, and is 
placed between the departments of the county clerk and 
council chamber. The waiting-rooms are conveniently placed 
for deputations to both council chamber and committee-rooms. 
The remaining portion of the ground floor is devoted to the 
county clerk. These offices are under perfect superintendence 
of one head, whilst the corridor need only be used by officials. 
A door may be placed leading from the vestibule to the clerk’s 
inquiry office. Large areas give continuous light to the 
corridors, which are also lit from the end, and light to the halls, 

Persons desirous of reaching any of the offices on the first 
floor do not touch the corridor on the ground floor. There is 
only one corridor from which all offices may be entered, and 
there are no narrow, inefficiently lighted minor corridors. 
Considerable attention has been given to the position of the 
anteroom and main staircase. The former is in the exact 
centre of the building, and is a large room of hexagonal shape, 
32 feet in diameter and 24 feet high. It will be decorated, as 
will be the committee rooms, which are three in number, the 
largest 42 feet by 21 feet, and the retiring-room. 

The main staircase is on the front of the building, and gives 
easy access to all parts of the building, It will be of red 
terra-cotta, with green slate steps, and columns of polished 
white Parian. The drawing office in surveyor’s department is 
well lighted from two sides, and directly accessible to both sur- 
veyor and assistant surveyor. The clerk’s office is centrally 
placed between medical officer and inspector. 


The walls of every strong room are carried up from the 
ground level. The lavatories and w.c. blocks are placed against 
external walls, and the drains are clear of the building alto- 
gether. All lavatories and w.c.’s are disconnected by a lobby, 
and a special ventilating shaft provided for each floor. The 


- floors over corridor and staircases will be fireproof, and laid 


with wood block flooring. 

All the principal offices have open fires, and the building 
throughout is to be heated by low pressure steam. The Council 
Chamber is to be heated and ventilated on the Plenum system. 
The lighting to the chamber will be by a large ventilating sun- 
burner. ; 

The original estimated cost of the building was 18,0817. but 
the architect, at the request of the Council, devoted a consider- 
able amount of time and thought to the reduction of this esti- 
mate, with the gratifying result that the accepted tender 
amounted to only 13,8757. 10s. The contractors for the whole 
building are Messrs. D. & J. Ranken, of Sunderland, and the 
clerk of works is Mr. J. G. Kilburn, of Durham. The building 
is to be completed by the end of September, 1897. 


TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


THE following extracts are from the reports of the examiners 
in the technicological examinations directed by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute :— 

Manual Tratning— Woodwork. 

The practical work of the first year’s candidates is, on the 
whole, very good. Some classes appear to have had no spoke- 
shave, and the candidates used the chisel and file. The final 
year’s work is also good on the whole, though glass-paper in a 
considerable number of cases was too freely used. In both 
examinations sufficient attention was not paid to the printed 
instructions, and failing to work to the exact dimensions given 
was a very general fault. 

In the drawing examination, the standard of excellence 
attained is in general higher than last year. Very few can- 
didates were rejected on account of bad drawing only. The 
ability to realise from the plan and elevation of a solid its 
actual form in space is deficient, the drawings of sections 
asked for having been generally poorly done. 

As regards the written examinations, the results show a 
higher general level than last year, and the work is more even 
in character. While but few papers show exceptional. merit, 
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fewer still are really poor. Two main faults run through the 
answers. The first is that the knowledge of timbers and tools 
appears to have been got from books rather than from the 
things themselves; and consequently there is a want of 
accuracy in the answers of many of the candidates. For 
instance, how could candidates who have looked into things 
first hand make the cutting angle of the chisel range from 
Io deg. to 80 deg., or describe mahogany veneers as split 
pieces ; or see distinct medullary rays in firs and pines and 
distinct sapwood in ash; or find that “knots in timber are 
formed by the sap collecting in its course up and down 
the tree where cracks occur”? The sketches illustrate the 
same fault. Notably is this the case with the teeth of 
saws. All sorts of teeth are represented, some of them 
absolutely impossible in practice. The second fault lies 
in the notes for teaching. Here the candidates for 
the most part fail to show how they propose to teach, and the 
notes are little more than mere descriptions. Even when the 
method of teaching is taken into consideration, the words 
“ draw from the children,” “ elicit from the children,” occur too 
often. How is it possible to elicit from children the names of 
timbers they have never seen, and the names and special uses 
of the parts of tools of which they have never heard? The 
last question is the least well answered of all. The work 
selected for a first lesson is in several answers sufficient for a 
two-months’ course of three hours per week. The number of 
tools introduced for description, sharpening and general use is 
seldom less than three or four, and often more. 


Plumbers’ Work. 

I would beg to draw your attention to the fact that the 
answers in the ordinary grade are not as good on the average, 
and would seem to point to the desirability of special lectures 
being given relating to the science subjects, in connection with 
the plumbing craft, in which many of the candidates are par- 
ticularly weak. Practical tests and intermediate written 
examinations should also be given at regular intervals during 
the session, 

In some of the centres only a small portion of the practical 
work has been completed, whereas in other centres the whole 
of the candidates completed the task in a creditable manner, 
and well within the time allowed. 


Plasterers’ Work. 


There is a marked improvement in the candidates’ 


: papers 
this year, and the “ Honours ” 


candidates all range themselves 


in the first class. The practical work of 12,079 is very good 
indeed, and the paper of 10,283 is highly commendable, but he 
fails in his craftsmanship. On the whole this is the most 
encouraging examination we have yet had, and I am hopeful 
that an improvement in plaster-work is attainable. Till now I 
have despaired. 


Mechanical Engineering. 

The average standard this year in the ordinary grade was 
about the same as last year. There seems to be great contrast 
in the quality of papers sent in, and I thought in some cases 
that the candidates could never have been inside workshops. 

There is considerable evidence of the attention of the 
candidate being strictly confined to his subdivided branch of 
work ; thus a turner on a heavy lathe would be ignorant of 
screw-cutting and the change wheels supplied with such a 
lathe. Again, those working on a milling machine were 
generally ignorant as to the method of making the cutters they 
used. ronan f 

Although the number of candidates in the subject has fallen 
off, the examination must be productive of good results among 
artisans, as it cannot fail to show them that to be intelligent 
workmen they must have a general knowledge of engineering 
methods other than the small portion of the subjects at which 
they themselves work, and it will have the effect of making the 
young men in engineering shops keep their eyes open as to 
what is going on in them. 

The “honours practical” was very good, some of the 
specimens being of a high degree of excellence. 


THE CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


AT the ordinary meeting held on April 23, a paper was_ read 
before this Society by Mr. W. Cooper Penn, A.M.I.M.E., 
on“ Anchors.” The author traced their development from the 
days of the Romans down to the present time, and gave par- 
ticulars of interesting trials of various forms and patterns of 
anchors made by the Admiralty at various times. He also 
entered into the details of construction of many of the modern 
anchors, particular attention being drawn to the stockless 
anchors now so much in vogue. A discussion ensued, anda 
vote of thanks to the author of the paper terminated the 
meeting. 
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CITY AND GUILDS INSTITUTE. 


IN the last report to the governors of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute it is said that during the past session the 
progress of the previous year in the Art Department has been 
fully maintained. There has been great spirit manifested in 
the class in enamelling. This class was begun three years ago 
at the instance of Sir Walter Prideaux and the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, who gave a grant of so/. for the purpose. As 
master. the services of Mr. Alexander Fisher were secured. 
Though small in numbers at first, it did excellent work. The 
objects shown by some of its members at the exhibition of arts 
and crafts in the winter of 1893 drew attention to the existence 


of the class, and this rare ‘art, which for so long a 
time was almost lost in England, is now fairly re- 
viving. Several art masters and students from other art 


schools came to learn the work. Some of those who first took 
it up are now teaching it in other schools. Others have already 
found remunerative employment, Probably of all the many 
technical applications of art, this one to-day affords the most 
direct road to a profitable career. Several gold medallists and 
exhibitioners from Kensington and elsewhere came to join the 
class last winter, and much good work has been done. Two 
enamelled caskets now shown in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy have received much notice in the public press. One 
is by Mr. Fisher, the other by Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson, 
who last year were members of this class. Some of the 
students have also been learning repoussé metal-work in con- 
junction with the enamelling. At the close of the session 
fifty-five pieces of work were shown by fourteen different 
students. This class has become a unique feature of the 
school. 

Of other technical applications of art, tapestry painting and 
black and white drawing for direct reproduction have been 
pursued with success. The Baroness Rothschild’s prize of five 
guineas is this. year awarded in the latter branch to Mr. W. 
Bayes. In the competition of designs for the Institute’s cer- 
tificate, the first, second and third awards were all carried off 
by Finsbury students. 

The classes in modelling are still carried on with success, a 
number of the students being wood-carvers from the surround- 
ing district. It is hoped that some arrangement may be made 
for giving assistance in the teaching of this subject on two 
additional nights. 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL FOR FISTULA. 


THIS most useful institution, the only one in London set apart 
entirely for this class of complaint, was founded in 1835, and 
the present building, situated in the City Road, was erected in 
1852. It was at that time, no doubt, found in every way suit- 
able for its requirements ; but, owing to the steadily increasing 
number of cases requiring treatment, both as out and in- 
patients, the accommodation was found insufficient to meet the 
needs of the institution. In addition to this, several strong 
representations had been made to the committee that the 
sanitary arrangements of the hospital were faulty, and not in 
accordance with the requirements of modern knowledge in an 
institution of this kind, and that better accommodation should 
be provided for the constantly increasing staff of nurses. 

The committee therefore acquired a plot of land in the rear 
of the hospital, and obtained the services of Mr, Rowland 
Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., 13 Fitzroy Square, W., the well-known 
specialist on hospital design and construction. 

The hospital building is approached from the City Road 
across a paved forecourt, and contains upon the ground floor 
the committee-rooms and secretary’s office, matron’s and 
surgeon’s quarters, male day-room and nurses’ day-room, all 
provided in the old building. The whole of the new block is 
devoted to the out-patients’ department, and includes waiting- 
room, surgeons’ and examining rooms, dispensary and drug- 
store, with all sanitary accommodation, the whole approached 
by a separate entrance from the City Road and with a separate 
exit. Disconnected from the main building is a mortuary, 
arranged also as a post-mortem room. A hydraulic bed-lift 
connects the ground floor and basement with each upper floor, 
and the stone staircase of the old building is maintained for 
passenger traffic. 

The first floor is devoted to men’s wards ; two for five beds 
and two for three beds are provided in the old building, and in 
the new block a lofty ward for twelve beds, with bath-room, 
ward scullery, sink-room, and the numerous sanitary fittings 
required for the treatment of these special diseases. 

The second floor contains a twelve-bed ward for women, 
with bath-room, scullery and sanitary arrangements all as to 
the first floor ward, whilst the old portion of the building is 
fitted up with sepatate rooms for eleven nurses, and the bed 
and bath-room for the matron and accommodation for the 
servants. 

The new block rises to the third floor, is approached by a 
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wide and. easy staircase, and contains a light and. spacious 
operation theatre, four single wards for paying patients, with 
ward-room, scullery and sink-room, and sanitary accommoda- 
tion. 

The boiler-house, disinfector-room, coal-cellars, servants’ 
hall, kitchen and offices connected therewith, and ‘porters’ bed- 
room, are all provided for in the basement, and special 
hydraulic lifts are provided for conveying the coal and food to 
the various floors. 

The whole of the new buildings are carried out in a 
thoroughly substantial and solid manner, with fireproof floors 
of steel and concrete. The interior is finished with a glazed 
brick dado 5 feet high, with tinted polished Parian cement 
over and Portland cement to sink-rooms and water-closets, the 
whole with hollow internal angles. The floors to wards and 
rooms are of polished Johore teak, and to the corridors and 
operating-theatre of terrazzo marble mosaic, The exterior is 
faced in the areas with white glazed bricks, and elsewhere with 
picked stocks and moulded cornices and quoins of Brown’s red 
brick. 

The sanitary fittings throughout are of a very perfect and 
elaborate character, and especially adapted to the requirements 
of modern surgery in its treatment of diseases of the rectum. 

The old buildings have been converted and remodelled and 
brought more into harmony with modern ideas of hospital 
requirements. 


The new works have been executed by Messrs. Treasure & ° 


Sons, and the alterations to the old building by Messrs. Harris 
& Wardrop, of Limehouse. The lifts are by Messrs. Richmond 
& Co., and the boilers, &c., by Messrs. Manlove, Alliott & Co. 
The system of artificial heating adopted has been carried out 
by Mr. John Grundy. f 

The heating of this new building in City Road, designed 
and carried out by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R 1.B.A., has been 
entrusted to Mr. John Grundy, of London and Tyldesley, and 
has proved a great success. The heating apparatus being 
fixed in the basement in a specially constructed chamber, the 
cold outer air is taken from the garden at the back, at an 
elevation, and before entering this chamber is passed through a 
filtering shaft, where it is washed and all impurities deposited. 

An arrangement is also provided by means of which the 
warm air generated is moistened. This, after passing through 
the heating chamber, is conveyed by means of specially 
prepared flues formed in the walls, and delivered into the 
wards, corridors and the several rooms by means of gun-metal 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-81, THE ONLY COLD MEDAL, IN ADDITION TO FIRST-CLASS HONOURS : 


controllable registers. The whole of the wards, corridors, &c., 
are by this means maintained at an equable and agreeable 
temperature. Each inlet flue is under the control of both the 
stoker in the basement and the attendant in each ward, &c. 

The extract ventilating flues have been so arranged (in 
connection with the heating scheme) that a constant change of 
air is taking place without draught, and a current of warm air 
constantly circulating throughout the various spaces treated. 

The whole of the buildings have been designed and arranged’ 
by Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.1.B.4., and the thoughtful con- 
sideration he has bestowed upon the requirements of the 
building have resulted in the completion ofa structure eminently 
efficient for its charitable purpose. 


PATENTS. 


[Zits List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


7820, Charles Strapps, for “Improvements in or relating to 
movable partitions, sliding-doors and the like.” 

7934. Thomas Howard and-James Hallan, for “The 
Samson ventilation window-fastener.” . 

7945. Harry Stringer, for “ Sash window-fastener.” 

7958. Gabriel Power, for “‘ Improvements in roofing tiles.” 

8191. James Reid Malcolrh, for “ Outside blinds or sun- 
shades for shop or dwelling-house windows.” ‘ 

$8205. William Percival and Arabella E:; Pinfold, for “A 
puzzle.” 

8211. Henry George Perring, for “A new or improved 
flower-holder.” 

6231. Francis Williams, for “Improvements in or relating 
to weighing apparatus.” 4 


“ 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invertors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ADELAIDE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1887, THE FIRST ORDER OF MERIT ; 
SOUTH AFRICAN INT&ERNATIONAS, EXHIBITION, KIMBERLEY; 1892, COLD MEDAL; 
WERE AWARDED TO 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON, AQ 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF : 


*” Cabinet, Builders’, Furnishing, « Naval Brass Foundry, 


BIRMINGHAM. ee 
LONDON SHOWROOMS, 57 HOLBORN VIAD UCT, £.C. 
SPECIALTIES: 


Patent Window Openers, for Opening, Closing & Securely Original Patentees and Manufacturers of Cartland’s Patent 
Fastening Fanlights, Casements, Skylights, &c. Helical, Climax, Adjustable, and Reliable Door Springs. 


—___?- 


CARTLAND’S PRESTON’S 5753 Iron. 5355 Iron. 
PATENT WINDOW OPENER, PATENT SCREW ADJUSTMENT. 3 inch, 4/- 4 5  6in. 
| fc A A553 At Ge 21/-. 28/- 36/- doz. — 
| — = - ene, All Brass. De fe : 
\f hyhy i 5/6. #x15, 8/6 5754 Brass. 
is 3x18, 11/6 3 inch, 6/6 2401 
fea: i A2741 A553 3 He a _ | With 2in. Shoe, 3356 Brass, 
HA Iron, ‘Tron Screw. 3): ie ~ 16/6 each 4 5 6in. 
i Fil i} 3/6 2 x15 7/6 per pair. 35/]- 45]- 55]- doz, 
Ay ll en ea h 1 ! : 
, c 2x 18, 10/- wg ae as 
each, 
CARTLAND’S PATENT CRAVITATING INDICATOR 


LILLY’S 


PATENT FANLICHT OPENER. BEANLAND’S QUADRANTS. 


~ 


OR W.C. BOLT. 


9052 
Brass. 
1/23 12in. 4/8 
1/11 16in. 6/8 
2/2 18in. 8/- 
each, 


Ls: Pe 
Bey 


A2756 Polished Brass, 4/- each, 
‘Nickel plated, 6/-  ,, 


~ Worki Me 5 BS Beh ete 
ng;Models of these and other Specialties may be seen at our newly-fitted London Showrooms, 57 HULBORN VIADUCT, E.O. 
Architects and Buyers are respectfully invited to imspect same, 
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Architect and Gontract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be heid responsible for thetr contents. , 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fazth. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

#,% As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN, 


ACKWORTH —May 12.—For Building Board School. 
Messrs. Tennant & Bagley, Architects, Ropergate Chambers, 
Pontefract. 

AMERSHAM.—May 11.—For Renewal of Leaded Lights 
at Union Workhouse. Messrs. W. James & Co., 72 Willis 
Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 

BALLIEBOROUGH —May 18.—For Building Twenty-one | 
Labourers’ Cottages, &c. Mr. Hugh Clark, Poor Law Offices, | 
Ballieborough, Ireland. | 

“BARKING.—May 20.—For Erection of a School for 330 
Children. Mr. C, J. Dawson, Barking. 

BaTH.—May 20.—For Restoration of South Side of Orange 
Grove for the Corporation. Mr. Charles E. Davies, F.SA, 
Architect, Bath. 

BELFAST.—May 12.—For Building Schools. Mr, 
Salmond, Engineer, 2 Commercial Buildings, Belfast. 

BEVERLEY.—May 14.—For Building Pavilion for 100 | 
Patients at the East Riding Lunatic Asylum. Mr. C. H. | 
Hebblethwaite, Architect, Hopwood Ball, Halifax. 

BLAENAVON.—May 18.—For Alterations to Board School. 
Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Metrogolitan Bank | 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. ; 

CRoyvpon.—May 12.—For Building Public Baths. 
Borough Engineer, St. Katherine Street, Croydon, | 

CroyDON.—May 12.—For Supply of 6,009 Tons Blue 
Guernsey Granite, 2,600 Yards Broken Stone Gravel, 450 Yards 
Fine-Gravel and 5,900 Yards Hand-picked Surface Flints. Mr. 
_ W. Powell, 8 Katherine Street, Croydon. 

DRAUGAN.—May 12.—For Building Curate’s House. 
Walter Doolin, Architect, Dawson Chambers, Dublin. 

DRUMCAR.—May 9.—For Additions and Alterations to 
Farm Buildings. Mr. R. P. T. Logan, M.I.C.E, Francis 
Street, Dundalk. 

FELIXSTOWE.—May 8.—For Building Police Station, &c. 
Mr. H, Miller, County Surveyor, 16 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

GALWAY.—June 1.—For Building Large School. Mr, James 
Perry, County Surveyor’s Offices, Galway. 

_GLOUCESTER.—May 11 —For Erection of a Slate Works, 
Messrs. Vale & Kingsford, 824 Barton Street, Gloucester. 

GRAVESEND.—May 11.—For Building School Board Offices 
and Cookery Centre. Mr. E, J. Bennett, Architect, 24 Darnley 
Road, Gravesend. 

GREENWICH.—May 13.—For Supplying 12,000 Feet 
Tooled Yorkshire Stone. Mr. J. Spencer, 121 Greenwich 


D.C; 


The 


Mr. 


Road S.E. \ 


HALIFAX.—May 11.—Ffor Additions to Methodist Sunday 
School. Mr. Medley Hal), Architect, 29 Northgate, Halifax. _ 

Hoxton.—May 16.—For Erection of a Public Library in 
Pitfield Street. Mr. W. C. Plant, 236 Kingsland Road, N E 

ISLINGTON.—May 11.—For Paving with Jarrah Wood. 
blocks Two Roads in the Parish. Mr. J. Patten Barber, 
Vestry Hall, Upper Street, N. 

KENSAL TOWN.—May 13.—For Erection of New Baths. 
Mr. Edward Harner and Mr, Fred Pinches, Joint Architects 
5 John Street, Adelphi. 

KENSINGTON.—May 14.—For Alterations and Improve- 
ments at Infirmary. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 1 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

LEEDS.— May 19.—For Two Pumping Engines and Boilers. 
Mr. T. Hewson, City Engineer, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—May 21.—For Erection of Public Baths. 
Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Rodd, Batley. 

LEYTONSTONE.— May 9.—For Erection of Two Houses and 
Shops. Mr. F. G. Shilcock-Browne, Lincolnshire. 

OLD KENT Roap.—May. 12.—For Painting and Repairs 
at Fire Engine Station. Mr. C. J. Stewart, L.C.C. Offices, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

ORMSKIRK. — May 27.—- For Water-tower, Engine-house 
and Cottage. Messrs. Wood & Brodie, Engineers, 3 Cook 
Street, Liverpool, 

SHREWSBURY.—May 8.—For Construction of Ten Miles cf 
Brick, Cast-iron and Stoneware Sewers. Messrs. John Taylor 
& Sons, 27 Great George Street, S.‘W. 

SOUTHWARK.—May 29.—For Piulling-down Houses and 
Erecting a Roof'‘at Borough Market. Messrs. Widnell & 
Trollope, 13 Parliament Street, S.W. 

SURBITON.—May .15.—For. Erection of a Detached 
Residence. Quantities not supplied. Mr. R. Land Pearce,. 
M.S.A., 100A Queen Victoria Street, London, E C. 

STREATHAM.—May .12.—For Taking-up Old and Relaying 
Larger Pipe Sewers in Various Streets. Mr. Henry G., Hills, 
East Hill, Wandsworth. 

THORNTON HEATH.—May 12.—For Erection of Public 
Baths. Mr. E. Mawdsley, 8 Park Sreet, Croydon. 


WARRINGTON.—May 12.—For Building New Government 
Offices, Quantity Surveyors, Messrs. J. Lee & Son, 35 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C, 

WESTBOURNE,— May 20.—For Building Isolation Hospital. 
Mr, Nisbett, Architect, High Street, Winchester. 

West HamM.—May 13.—For Extension of Bathroom at 
Workhouse. Mr. F. J. Sturdy, Union Road, Leytonstone, E. 


Mr. 


TENOERS. 


BATH. 
For Additions to Lansdown Grove House, Bath. Mr. S. J. 
WILDE, Architect, Weston-super- Mare. 


New Wing. 


B. Smith . : . £1,888 19 11 
R. Wilkins & Sons Ae ancy Toy Me: 
W. Webb . 1,513 OO 
F, Amery . : ; 1,499 0 © 
Heywood & Wooster Lyle Oro 
E. Chancellor ° : hee 84.30) 0° 0 
J. Long & Sons é : : ; erie so 4 OO 
ERWOOD BROS. (accefied ) : mete t4O Ot 6G 
Sguare Bay. 

Beomiths, : : : : : : é 41°17A © 
“ERWOOD BROS, (accepied ) ; ‘ : ‘ 54 Garro 
‘R. Wilkins & Sons . ‘ : : : : 29. O10 
Heywood & Wooster : ; : : alge SRO) aye 
W. Webb. ‘ 27. ORO 
J. Long & Sons : : : - : 27 01 0 
E. Chancellor . - : : : ; 2 25 158 9 
F, Amery . 3 : - : PMY P68) 0) 

Octagonal Bay. 

B. Smith’ . : ; i390 (08 5 
W. Webb . : c NLOY kOW O 
R. Wilkins & Sons 103 O Oo 
Heywood & Wooster ; : ‘ : g6 12 If 

. Long & Sons : : s : : : 94.0 OQ 
E, Chancellor . = : ; 5 : ° 88° 5 10 
Erwood Bros. . ‘ : ‘ : : : 82 a oO 
F, Amery . : : : : ; - ag 30 gm O= 

BELTON. 

For Additions to the National Schools, Belton, near. Great 
Yarmouth, for the Rector and School Committee. Messrs. 
BOTTLE & OLLEY, Architects, Great Yarmouth. 

READ & CURTIS (accepied ). : : ; . £297 of G 
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BRADFORD. 
For Building New Electricity Station, for the Bradford Cor- 


poration. Mr. THOMAS BARKER, Engineer, 5 Bond 
Street, Bradford. 
Accepted Tenders. 

J. Moulson & Sons, mason : £75350 O40 
Roberts & Co., Limited, ironfounder 7 1A1S8 RO oO 
H. Thirkhiil, joiner 5 810 0 oO 
Hill & Nelson, slater STO" 49 740 
T. Bolton, plasterer and concreter Coo eo 
R, Townsend, plumber and glazier ‘ 233870 1/0 
Coalbrookdale Co., Salop, pre and railings 124 791-0 
G. J. Walton, painter 117 or 70. 
Wood Block Flooring Co., London, flooring 55 0 Oo 


BRAINTREE. 
For New Infirmary Wards, New Drainage Scheme, &c, at the 
Union Workhouse, Braintree. Mr. F. WHITMORE, 
Architect and Surveyor, Chelmsford. 


J. Smith & Son, Witham . £2 560: 0 oO 
A. Brown, Braintree . 2,478 0 0 
S. Parmenter, Braintree 2 2343 LA0\ 50 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge . 2,398 I0 oO 
E. West, Chelmsford : 233260 810. FO 
ip ENNESS, Braintree (accepted ) «02,333 DOsde 


BRAMPTON. 
For Erection of Stone Bridge Across the River Cairn, at Car- 


latton Mill, for the Brampton Rural District Council. Mr. 
Grae BELL, County aes 
Gill, Penrith ; - £364 0 0 
Murray, Brampton. 2050760 
T. TELFER, Dumfries (accepted y 291710 10 
Surveyor’s estimate : 1 : Boje) fe) We) 


BODMIN. 


For Erection of the Passmore Edwards Free Library. 
S. TREHANE, Liskeard (accepied). 
Lowest of Four Tenders received. 


BRECON. 


For Additions and Alterations to the Plough Congregational 
Church, Brecon. 


Brown, Thomas & Johns, asia : 


ARS IDs Morgan, Brecon 


25040 0 a0 
2,048 O O 


BRISTOL. 
For New Inland Revenue and Bankruptcy Offices, Bristol, for 


the Commissionérs of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
E. Walters : : : £6 885 0 @ 
W. Church , : ; - : 6,833 0 oO 
A. J. Beaven : : ; . “| . 6,690 0 0 
A. Krauss . : ‘ : 5 . 6,654 0 0 
H., A. Forse ° : . Ame eet) oe) 
Stephens, Bastow & Go : : 06,490 Bano 
C. A. Haye ; : ‘ . 6,465 0 oO 
G. Humphreys. ‘ : . 6414 OF 
‘J. E. Davies P - 6,390 0 O 
J. Perkins . : A .. 6,288.10. 0 
W. Cowlin & Son : 6,270, 0 0 
Hatherly & Carr ; 5995 9° oO 
G. H. WILKINS (accepted ) 5,870 O O 


For Erecting Barton Hill Cookery Room, fos the Bristol 
School Board. Mr. W. S. ADAMS, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


J. Bastow . ° 2 £520 ono 
E. Walters . : . 4 A 520 gO 
E, Gayin ’ 5 : - oe 5LQ 8 On FO 
Eastabrook & Sons : : ; . 46 ao 
G. Downs ; : : 480 0.0 
W. Church , : ( 472 0 0 
E. Love ‘ : 469 Oo O 
G, Humphreys ' . 468 0 Oo 
Hatherly & Carr. . : 467 0 0 
R, Wilkins & Sons 450 0 O 
v Perrott 443 0 0 
E, F. WoopwarD (accepted ) : M427 TOO 
For Erection of a Detached Villa Residence at Oldland, 
Bristol, for Mr. W. + Hall. Mr, W. HOLBROW, Surveyor. 
E. Clark’ a : : JI7S.202 2 
R. ‘Rogers . 630. 107.0 
Field & Son : s\ 4592 6 10710 
Adams & Jefferies* 585 17 6 


* Accepted subject to some reduction. 


For Two Semi-detached Villa Residences at Ringswood, for 
Messrs. Phipps & Fish. Mr. W. HOLBROW, Surveyor. 
Love & Wait “4h 665 9 
E. Clark 850 oO 
T. Wiltshire 


fe) 
° 
Oo 
3 


B. JENKINS, Brecon (accepted) 1,790 0 0} ‘R,. ROGERS (accepted) 


UT i 


2 SUNN EN SO Sex SU A hess 
a mtn mae ‘ulin obsess ui ig te ie eb so ee iin | oii Wes 
i ony | ORIGINAL PATENTEE }//)/4: 
AND 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


1 PATENT 


December 2, 1887, 


Tr i rm rT il fT NM 
KA uh litres nc 
LARCEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, | 


&c., to suit all reqairements, viz. details of work and price, to yore by means of the 
ertical Screw Rod and Regulator, or Cord | 


Largest and most com- |! 
prehensive Stocks. 


| SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight 
Openers and Gear,-Ventilators, Locks and 
|| Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, | 
|| iron Casements and Frames, Architectural 
and other Metal Work, &c., &e. Us 


ff GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
| LOW PRICES. SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


ie The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
a= \)Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for 
hil one or both sides. 


PANIC EXIT BOLTS, 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE “XIT,” THE “EXODUS,”’ 


ROBT. ADAMS’ ae T. ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ iis T. 


Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, 8.2, [ 


New and Improved 


Patterns. 


Way oF 


OK eae , 
= RaME ESe | 


No. 190. Solid 
Section Tongue 
Bolt, 
Triple Action, 
Self-Locking, 
Weather and 
Thief Proof , 
Neat, Simple, 
and "Strong. 
Telegr ane, | 66 Robert 
Adams, London.” 


ROBT. ADAMS. 
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BULFORD. 
For Rebuilding Rose and Crown, Bulford, 


near Salisbury, for 


CAERPHILLY. 


For Construction of Stoneware Pipe Sewer, Manholes, Lamp- 


Messrs. Bartlett & Co, Warminster. Mr. ALFRED C. holes, &c., for the Caerphilly Urban District Council. Mr. 
BOTHAMS, Architect, Salisbury. Quantities by Architect. A. O. HARPUR, Surveyor. 
Hoskins, Hungerford - f - £1,334 0 Oo J. Jones, Graig Bargood , : . ; el 12 6 
H. J Kite, Salisbury ; : 5 OE Loy To) D. Jenkins, Swansea . ; : A , 23254 53550 
E. Witt, Salisbury. ’ A + hi.e0zuto 20 T. Rees, Ely é Le . : Pez 2 IT FO 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth. ’ . oF lo 25 ie ORS O W. Morgan, Caerphilly ; f SRgiz ist! 2 
Webb & Co, Salisbury . 2 . a $15200e-015.0 W. Jenkins, Cilfynydd. " : E . 2160/1726 
}. £iartis, Basingstoke : c : a) ELC Kole fo) Barnes, Chaplin & Co., Cardiff . : . LOOMS an 
Dawkins, Barford, Salisbury . é 5 nit JO54.0 TO E. H. Page, Cardiff : ; ; Tiel § 110 
E. Hale . wails 17 Om. OO M. Williams, Caerphilly . . é Ge ies) 8} 
Wort & Way, Salisbury (accep te. 1) . «1,040. On O Amos & Co., Cardiff é ; LOS «11092 
W. Picton Canton j Lote a O 
CASTLEFORD. ’ 
For Two Dwelling-houses, Garden Street, Castleford, for Mr. EASES is as eee (accepted). ‘ 2 ek 
Z. Jaggard. Mr. R. M. M‘DoWALI, Architect, Carlton 
Street, Castleford. CARDIFF. 
Brick and Mason. For All Saints Church Mission-room, Fenarth. Messrs, 
J. Thompson : : A , ‘i - £185 0. Oo SEDDON & CARTER, Architects. 
R. Walker & Sons : ; e ; 168 00 D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester ? oe 175unOoLO 
E. Wright 3 4 ; 4 ea TOS. 35470 Lattey & Co., Cardiff A isfiets, Kee 
W. Walker . , b p . mE towe GO -O J. Jones, Penarth . 4 . . *, 120 TOMO 
J. Walker F p ’ ; wEIS4eO - 0 C. H. Hirst, Barry c ; ¢ ‘ 1,062 0 0 
H. BELLAMY (accepted aly os . eS2.30,. 0 J. S. Shepton, Penarth . : : i71T,025T2 0) 60 
Carpenter and "Joiner. Marsh & Co, Cardiff » ¥,0227708.0 
D. Ferry & Sons. 4 3 ‘i p ra JOrta iO T. Bevan, Penarth : T,O0S/eIZee 1 
T. G. Wright c : - : : fr 70. SOL8 O 
F.S. Gregory . ‘ - : A - 75500 CROYDON. 
Re tECHVES ww fw 75 © O| For the Erection of Business Premises at Corner of High Street 
J. Perry , . : . sy) YO9e4 74 O and Surrey Street. Mr. A. BRoap, Architect, 3 High 
J. Jownrr (accepted) . . . , . i 502 0.1.0 Street, Croydon. pueoies ae the Architect. 
Slater. E. J. Burnand . » £4,017 oe) 
J. Allison. . . aire 2Oit5 ::6 W. H. Lascelles & Co, - 5 3,929 9 9 
S. EVISON (accepted) . : 7 : . 7 Zs OO J. Smith & Sons ; t ; . 3.0275 Ome 
: Plumber. A, Bullock ; : : 3,922 0 O 
W. Wilson & Sons, : : . We FORIO. O S. Page. é : j ,293,9E51,0 0 
R. Nicholson ; : : 10%) Ga S reac. Bowyer. : , F -0813;7303 LOO 
H, FOSTER (accepted) : . 8 0 0 W. Akers & Co. : “ ; ; ant 3,6974 20K,.0 
Plasterer. Smliarte : . ‘ ; 33; COVMOms O 
G. W. Binns é : ; Isp0 0 E. P. Bulled & Co. P ‘ , ‘ 23 )500N On O 
Smithies & Sons . P ; 18 10 Oo W. Marriage . ‘ f <0) 34.70 B0MO 
F, BRIGHTON (accepted ) : : ‘ 18 10 oO D. W. BARKER (accepted ) ; ; i on 34407010 
Painter. W. Smith & Son ‘ ; 5) 3950 OAK 0 
J. THOMAS (accepted) . 5 16 o E., J. Saunders (withdrawn) ; 63:20 74 OO 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIOH SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 
SPEAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 oe cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO0., °** CHANCERY LANE, 


ay LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, Reduced, Colour ed. 
Telegrams, ‘ 


“Or DACRES. LONDON.’ 
BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, {Cousinuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. Cc. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC. B 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPAY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&8 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic ‘Address, “ Cartoons, London.’ 


UANTITIES, &c., HLECTROGRAPHED 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled stafl- 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d: each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, H.0. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draugntsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistio and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 


"|POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampies. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
: BRECHINGS LTD. 


174 in the Strand. 
HIGH-CLASS 
PROFESSIONAL 
STATIONERY 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES. 5 


QUANTITIES, ETS. 


Lithographed Correctly by 
return of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. 

PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING ia 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(date J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 


Telegrams, * ‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand. W.C. 


JOHN CLARK, 


5, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


IEREW OF EE. 


For Lifts, pi Cases, Electric Lighting, Lager Lime Screen 
ursery Fend ers, Fire Guards, Cc. 
Special ee auotations for Wirework for abe protection of 
windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4!d. per foot super 
Price Lists and hupstrations post free on application, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegrapaic Address, “ Pheasantry. London. ' 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHiTECTS’ DESIGNS. 
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CHELMSFORD. 
For Alterations and Additions to Mr. Jeffreys’s Premises, High 
Street, Chelmsford. Mr. F. "WHITMORE, prchitert, 17 
Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


J. Smith & Son, Witham .. : 5 £598 oO oO 
»H. Potter, Chelmsford. : S506 O40 
E. Saltmarsh, Chelmsford : 464 5 0 
W. FINCHAM, Chelmsford (accepted) . ; GAS ORIG 


DARTFORD. 
‘For Footway Improvement Works, for the Urban District 
Council, Mr. WILLIAM HARSTON, Surveyor. 
Shepherd’s Lane. 


‘Patent Victoria Stone Co, London £158 TO. 0 
Hobman & Co, London 5 130015) 60 
‘Stuart Granolithic Co, London . M133 (Onto 
Wilkinson & Co., London oy 30-2 2eN6 
Imperial Stone Co., London : 5 ; sie.) 2019s 2 ato 
‘Kent Road Co., Gravesend . : 5 : pel? SiO AO 
Hindley & Co, ” Manchester MAS) 7 at 
Jones’s Annealed Concrete Co, London 118.10 Io 
-Patent Indurated Stone Co., London ; Tid si7 t6 
Mowlem & Co, London . 1isaaz 6 
Lowfield St “eet. 
aPatent Victoria Stone Co. ‘ 209) 10,10 
Hobman & Co. . ; : : : : per2GEar2teo 
Kent Road Co. . : : : ; : = NS. GPE Le) 
Wilkinson & Co.. : é ; : : pee 3 ONG ako 
Stuart Granolithic Co. ; 9. a IM 
Imperial Stone Co. ery ee te 
“(Hindley & Co. ; : : 227 A 
Mowlem & Co. . 2 . 22402 6 
Jones’s Annealed Concrete fers e 2207 34 
PATENT INDURATED STONE Co. (accepted) A Cole WoW (9) 


BEAST PRESTON. 
For New Wards and Alterations to Infirmary Buildings at the 


East Preston Workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. H. 
HowaArbD, Architect, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 

“A. Curd, Shoreham . 2 ‘ ‘ “7,790 0° 0 
P. Peters & Son, Horsham . ; 5 bike aley Le) 
W. Wallis, Littlehampton . : : ; 5 UEC Che 
‘Snewin Bros, Littlehampton . : . - 698 0 oO 
Linfield & Son, Littlehampton ; 686 18 o 
A. Burrell, Littlehampton . . : 682 (0°10 
Cook & Sons, Crawley (accepted) ‘ : 659-0 0 


— 


112 lbs. per bushel, Slow sst- 
ting; test 1,000 Ibs. to 14 inch: 


HIRI PORTLAND CEMENT, 


seven days. 


¥ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Cardiff and Hereford Water 

° orks. 
Specially adapted for Son. 
4{ crete Floors & Street Paving, 


) ‘ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
Ibs. per square inch; 28 days 
The finest, most plastic, best 
: sand-carrying and cheapest | 

Cement in the market, 
Epecialiy adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
sanitary vipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, ao, 


Samples eufficiont for Practical Tests free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 


= O7To” 


TANGYES’ 


ESTAB,] 
Fineness, 2,500 : 
meshes to square inch, with ‘“ 
lesa than 10 per cent. residue. ie 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINENEY’S PATENTS. 


EAST HAM. 
For School Furniture, Sandringham Road Schools, for the East 
Ham School Board. 
Pitch Pine. 


Parkers, Limited, Birmingham “£1 197. 10% 0 
H. Addison & Cos Wellington, Salop 1,c64. 9 oO 
J Heywood, ‘Manchester j c : 2 yee 18ie 6 
Hammer & Co, Strand . : < 4 7 = OA Se On LO 
Illingworth & Co, Leeds . A ‘ oS, OI7PEss LO 
Educational Supply Co. . : : - £19997" 3 
Taylor & Co., Driffield : : - SOOT. Oma 
W. H. Brown, Bristol : . SeOigitars 
Extra for Oak Sines 

C. & J. W. Bennet & Co., Old Kent Road 1,036 
Layior& Com, 188. 

J. Heywood 4 5 : 144 1 
IHingworth & Co... . E25 4 


Educational Supply Co. . ; : . 97 


oo00nn0 0 
eooo0oqo0o0o00 


W.H. Brown . s ‘ a 4 : 4 40 

Hammer & Co. 4 j 4 3 : 4 33 

Parkers, Limited , : F ; ; : 25 
EPSOM. 


For Building House at Epsom, for Mr. Gorton. Mr. FREDERIC 


W. LEDGER, Architect. 


Balchin & ppePland ; : ; WLiso7 a0 
eal ; . : : : : 1,308 oO oO 
Hughes . 5 : : : 5 £1, 225950" .10 
(Heo Richardson. ; ; Z : 1/181. "o;- 0 
POTTER (accepted) . , ; : A Li7s oa 
FAVERSHAM. 
For Alterations to Isolation Hospital, for the Rural District 
Council 


L. SEAGER, Borden (eueniee oy + £1,797, -0., 0 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 

For New Offices, Salt Water Supply and New Workshop at 
the Priory Schools, Great Yarmouth, for the Vicar and 
School Committee. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLL=Y, Archi- 
tects, Great Yarmouth. 


J. Leggett -. : j : : : jor £479 0 0 

F, Grimble . : : 2 ' A750, 0 

J. F. W. BRay (accepted) Re FS : ; 437" +16 
THE LIMMER 


Telephone, 


Tel: 
r elegrams, fears 
LIMMER, LORDOK,’ ua 


~ ” “2 c 
COMPRESSED » & ; MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, fa Se Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 


Every Information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
ET 


BEST GREEN 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
‘ras Linx, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, B Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. ie. Rallway. and d water cor communication. 


RG. G. LOMAS, ( Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


[ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalied fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 


ALABASTER 


International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 


BAMPLES FREE. 


BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


RUS EES VET es a 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Iustration, which appeared 
- in “The Architect” on June 6, 188E 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
vost free: on roller. Ninepence. 


WOnenaS a ) R a L E, ALABASTER, 


TEAM MILLS, Newcastle- oe pe 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
B. WARD & CO., 
{56 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


starting. 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER, 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS, 
THE ABSENCE OF FANS, PUMPS, 


THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN 
varying loads. 


'' Model Dwelling," 
castle Exhibition, 1887, 


> LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRICHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


wo,, tor BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE GO, 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 


CCLESIASTICAL Embroidery, Vestments, 
Altar Linen, Frontals, Banners, Tapestry, 
Church Plate, Art Metal Work. Carpets, Has- 
socks, Lamps, Cassocks, Surplices, 


New: 


WORKING under 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi-| Brasses, Gothic Oak Work, &c. 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


Illustrations and Designs on application. 


PRATT & SONS 


TA NW G Y ES Lt Ni ITE D, 24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, Londen W.C 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE; 175 STRAND, LONDON WC. 


ASPHALTE. PAVING COMPANY, 


a ot 
° 


Memorial - 


ai 
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GUILDFORD. 
For Steel-Work of a Lattice Girder Steel Footbridge over the 


River at Mill Mead, for the Corporation. Mr, T, T. 
MALTBY, C.E., Borough Surveyor. 
M. T. Shaw & Co., Cannon Street 174 


W. Lucy & Co., Oxford 148 
J. Tildesley, Willenhall 

Westwood & Wrights, Brierley Hill 
Simplex Engineering Company, Bow . 
T. Woodall, Dudley : : 
W. Richards & Co, Leicester 
Somervail & Co, Glasgow ; 


-_= 

h 
C0OD0OWoCmMoOUdDDAO 
Coo0aoomnoOomacg0g0g”d 


W. Brettell, Worcester. : : : i eugOnt 
A. J. Ellis, Reading : : : : OD 
Cadogan Ironworks, Chelsea : : Leora T 
Barry & Higham, Great George Street ; A teyil 
J. S. ELiis & Co., Chepstow ee j say CO) 

; Pa fiero 


Borough Surveyor’ s estimate 


HASTINGS. 
For Construction of Public Convenience and Lavatory, west of 


the St. Leonards Pier, for ,the Corporation. Mr. 
Puitiep H. PALMER, Borough Engineer. ; 
D. H. SNow, Ore (accefied ) j ; £233>.0 0 
HERTFORD. 
For Erection of Seven-roomed House on Porthill, Hertford. 
Mr. JAMES FARLEY, Architect, Hertford. 
Ginn & Son, Hertford. ; : EESTI. O ..0 
R. Green, Bengeo soo OO 
A. Scales, Hertford JD \a ia Xe @) 
W. C. DICKERSON, Hertford 200, O10 
HEYWOOD. 
for Alterations to Parapet Walls of the Hooley Bridge, for the 
Corporation. Mr. JAMES DiccLE, CE., Borough 
Engineer. 


J. FLETCHER (accepted ). 


HORSHAM. 


For Erection of Residence for Chief Constable of West Sussex. | 


R,. Cook & Sons, Crawley (accepted ) TL2 4918-0740 


ILKLEY. 
For Various Works Required in Erection of Seven Through 
Houses at Ilkley. Messrs. L LEADLEY & SON, Architects, 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. Farnish, Bradford, mason. 
Hudson & Styles, Ilkley, joiner. 
J Lawson, Ilkley, plumber. 
O. Lister, Ilkley, plasterer. 
R. Nelson, Ilkley, slater. 
‘Lotalus 21070; 


LONDON. 


For Alterations and Additions to Leman Street Police Station, 
for the Receiver of Metropolitan Police. Mr. J. DIXON 
BUTLER, Architect. No Quantities supplied. 


Higgs & Hill L784 OO anLA4 0 0 
J. O. Richardson . 7ietey. (0) @ —_ 
Holloway Bros. 687 0 0 6g8'0 0 
Lathey Bros. 670 0 oO 506 0 Oo 
Lascelles & Co. 645 0 O — 
Lawrance & Sons 644 0 0 301,0 -0 


A. Alternative Estimate for Jarrah Wood Paving. 


For Completion of Substructure and Erection of Superstructure 
for New Institute House, for the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate, S.W. Mr. BASIL SLADE, Archi- 
tect, 3 Grosvenor Street, W. Quantities Prepared by 


Messrs. DUNK & BOUSFIELD, Surveyors, Billiter Square 

Buildings, E.C. 
Messom , £29 Pilgh. ale We, 
Levatt PAS WAbilisy, \w{0). 6.4, 
Mowlem & Co 28,620 0 oO 
Bywaters & Sens 28 376 0 One 
Perry & Co. . Ase) ©) © 
Holland & Hannen, 27,04 GOs 0 
Lawrance & Son 261752 oO mnO 


Foundations and "Sut structure a: are teing built by Mr N. 
Fortescue, of Mare Street, Hackney. 


For Certain Works required in Paving Seyssell Street and Ivy 
' Cottages, in the Parish of All Saints, Poplar, for the Poplar 
Board of Works. 
G. J. ANDERSON, East India Dock Road as ate 


Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 


WORKS :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 
eenenine Neca estes ke 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY 6O., 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Estimates supplied. 


London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 


class of Mansion and Public Building. 


IN HARD OR SOFET WOODS. 
Church, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. School Seats and 
Horticultural Buildings, &e. 
MOULDINGS. ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. 
PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Desks. Chimneypieces. 


STEAM SAWING, 


MEDALS. Manufacturers of Wrought Metal 


ey ioien for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
Domestic and Public 


; YAM Ms tM aA MAM ot Da AEM Al AMAA Af AM 
& } Estimates given to Architects’ own designs, 
Work can be inspected during execution. 


ggg ager ongve sng ggg 


Showrcoms:—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; 


THE INVICTA 
PATENT BRICK 


MANUFACTURING CU,, 


LIMITED. 


Superior Semi-dry Press Bricks, 


DELIVERABLE IN LONDON BY 
CANAL AND RIVER. 


WORKS— 
WEST END BRIDGE, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


Q@@ Jeinery and Fittings have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 


for some of the most important buildings in this Oountry and Abroad. 


of ART PLATES published in “THE 
ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application 
to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 


LIST 


London, W.C. 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


175 Strand, 
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LONDON—continued.* 


For Alterations and Fitting-up No. 20 Bank Buildings, High 
Street, Ilford, E., for the London and Provincial Bank, 
Limited. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked 


Lane, E C. 
Hearle & Farrow. : ; ‘ } ; . 4,045 40.0 
jam Cocks * © ; ; : - : A ity Ch @ 
S. Salt . 4 ; A ; : , : - 15721 ORO 
W. Watson . ; 515 0 O 
J. JOLLIFFE (accepted) . 492 0 O 


For Work at 55 Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood. Mr. T- 
NEWELL, Architect. 
Rubardt e ® . e e e e 


peice (ale 
Stevens : : ; : : A : TO7-, Clr O 
Kearly & Sons . . ’ . : : 17810. 40 
Melbourne . ; TAO LO 


For the Completion of the Substructure and Erection of the 
Superstructure of New Buildings for Residential Flats, for 
Major John A. Smith Cunningham, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
Mr. BASIL SLADE, Architect, 3 Grosvenor Street, W. 
Quantities by Messrs. DUNK & BOUSFIELD, Surveyors, 
Billiter Square aap EEC: 


Messom . : a2 nO ep 
Woodward & ey ‘ 2 323% O 40 
Simpson & Son 32,508 =O: O 
Lawrance & Son . 30,992 0 O 
Holland & Hannen. 30,415 we" 0 
Munday & Sons 30,203 «ia O 
Lovatt . - X ; ; : : = 30,0500) 50. 
Perry & Co. . ;: : : A ; + 209,455.20, Mo 
Mowlem & Co. 28,852 0 oO 
Howell Williams ; : . 5 + 20;24 5,550 FO 
Holloway. ; ; : - : ; «54 28,200: 5-Oy710 
Bywaters & Sons 277, ‘850 ome) 


Foundations and Substructure are being built by Mr. N. 
Fortescue, of Mare Street, Hackney. 


For Alterations, &c., at Red Lion, Cow Cross Street, for Mr. 


Harman. Mr. EDWARD MONSON, Architect. Quantities 
not supplied. 
Godson & Sons . ° ‘ ‘ . 41,067 0 o 
Taperell & Davis. ’ . ° WF 940540" 0 
H. & F. Fearman : C 925.0 0 
Lascelles & Co. 887 0 0 


LONDON — continued, 
For Erection of a Refreshment Bar at Bermondsey Town Hall, 


Spa Road, for the Bermondsey Vestry. Mr. FRANK 
SUMNER, Surveyor. 
Jenrick & Crocker, Borough High Street . £68 15 o 
Sage & Co., Gray’s Inn Road : e $768 4100 
JONES & GROVES, Greenwich (accepted ) ‘ . 64 0 a 


For Constructing Urinals (One for Men and One for Women) 
in Burdett Road, Mile End Road, for the Vestry of Mile: 
End Old Town. Mr. J. M. KNIG HT, Sasneyee 

Johnson Bros., Whitechapel . . £2,019 0 oO 
Gladding, Whitechapel . 1,997 0 oO 
WELLS, Crouch Hill (accepted , : 1,775 0 oO 


For Constructing Underground Convenience, Old Street, for 
the Shoreditch Vestry. 


Doulton & Co. . 3 : - : 41,953 1 16 
Dent & Hellyer ° ; 2,070 and 1,890 o o 
G. JENNINGS (accepted) . , 4 2,200 0 ©O 


For Erection of Factory for Messrs. Rodgers, Bermondsey. 


Mr, F. W. LEDGER, Architect. Quantities supplied. 
Harbrow . ; : ; 4 1,792 0 © 
Scharien & Co. . : ; i 1,683 0 o 
Goad. : c : : é : 1,642 0 Oo 
Greenwood ‘ ‘ ‘ ¥,561** 70°" 
Holt & Son ; 5 : - 5 : - 1,550 0 @ 
Woodward & Co. . ‘ ; « 1,§3050 0 
J. O. RICHARDSON (accepted a 1,444 0 0 


For Sundry Fittings at 132 High Street, bee for Messrs.. 


Amies & Son. Mr. ROBERT WILLEY, Architect. 
Harris & Sheldon : ; ; n . £467 0 oO 
Holliday & Greenwood ° ; ‘ fs 323 0 O 
J. O. RICHARDSON (accepted) . . 296 0 Oo 
For Factory at Long Lane, Bermondsey. Quantities supplied. 
Holland & Hannen . ; ; "i : - 44,164 0 © 
Lorden & Sons. . . 4 . - 4,100 0 oO 
Jarvis & Sons : : . a, 4;0024.0) 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . . . ’ » 3,961 0 oO 
J. O. Richardson ; : . ° ’ s §3:95907" 0). © 
Mattock . ; : : ‘ : > 31933 9 
Killby & Gayford : 4 . « 3,913 076 
Lawrance & Sons ° . : . » 3,808 706 
Shepherd . eos 1 oh pie Teg aa pmo ne 
Greenwood : 3,668 o oO 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUDB AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE 


delivered and HTX pD COMPLETE In any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM 


HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


AMERICAN-RADIATORS 


Perfection. 


“Known through all the world’s vastidity.” 


Heating for Health, 
combined with Artistic Effect 
and Practical Results. 


Apply for Illustrated 


Catalogue. 143 Queen 


Peerless. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY 


Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B&B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICH LIST AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 
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LONDON — continued. 


LONDON— continued. 


For Building New Staff Blocks and Laundry and Additions to 
the Administrative Block and Boiler-house of the Gore 
Farm Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


Messrs. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects. Tinkers, Limited, Hyde, Manchester 5 £1,885°590 0 
Leslie & Co, Limited, Kensington Square .£31,825 0 o Z. D. Berry & Sons, Westminster . : pds7Z25740 0 
T. Gregory & Co., Clapham Junction . wn 20,740... 0» 0 J. & F. May, Lincoln’s Inn : : t AI,7O5;40. (0 
W. Johnson & Co. Limited, Wandsworth Clements, Jeakes & Co., Bloomsbury. UE Rey OR Tomumre 

Common . : : : : ; . 20,4507. 0, O J. C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited, Sheffield 1,435 18 o 
E. Lawrance & Son, Wharf Road . : 71 .20,9020 O% O J. Spencer, Wednesbury . : 2 ; Be MCL taok ie: 
McCarmichy & Son, Northampton Street . 26,826 0 0 C. S. Mallett & Co., Laurence Pountney Hill. 1,411 16 2 
SHILLITOE & SONS, Bury St, Edmunds (ac- BENHAM & SONS, Limited (accepted) . # Ly,200% On O 

cepted ) « ; : : k H : 24,999 9 ©! For Stables at Trundley Road, Deptford, S.E., for Mr. F. 

For Painting, Colouring, Cleansing Works and Repairs at Francis. Mr. F. NEWMAN, Architect. 

Infirmary, Rackham Street, Notting Hill, for the Parsons . : . . . . : .£650 0 0 

Guardians of St. Marylebone. White & Co. . 575 9 0 
Nye & Sons; Ealing Green (accepted) . .£1,346 9 0] J, 0. Richardson . os 566 9 0 

CHAFEN (accepted ) 375 0 O 


For Public Library at Gordon Road, Nunhead. Mr. R. P. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs. 


WHELLOCK, Architect. 
FRANKLIN & ANDREWS, 


Architect. 


Railway. 


For Providing and Fitting-up Steam-pipes and Fittings in the 
Boiler-house ofthe Brook Hospital. Mr.T. W. ALDWINCKLE 


For the Construction of a Section of the Central London 


W. Scott & Co, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accepted). 


Holloway Bros... . : ; ‘ ; 7£2;870'"0' © 
Watson & Ellwood . : é : : 2,640" 07 0 
Jerrard & Sons. : ; , : : « 2,479- O- O LANDON, SCHOOL BOARD, 
Maides & Harper . : : : : . 2,477 0 0O| For Rebuilding Offices, all Departments, and Providing Drain- 
Marsland . 7 . : ; ; ; ue 2.470208 O age, Popham Road, Finsbury. 
J. O. Richardson. ; : 25303° 07 0 J. Grover & Son’. . : : ‘ Be fee) 8 Ge Xe 
Smith , ‘ F 3 : 2,367 0 O H,. Knight & Son : 7 21254900150 (0 
Holloway . . : E - 2.334°.0 0 F. G.. Minter ‘ : : +) 2,490,101 0 
Evans : ; F abe tart 23100" O W. Gregar & Son s - : » + 12,460" On O 
Downs . F F A ‘ 2,270°29- O E. Lawrance & Sons ‘ : ‘ + 254201 Jo) 0 
GOUGH (accepted) . ‘ 2,274: 0.0 Holliday & Greenwood 2,277.0 O 
Alternative Estimate. aE ai ean : : ‘ gta 2 : 
Holloway Bros. 4 ; 2 4 Z =. 13,000% 6} 0 VERNALL, DANES & CO. (accepted) . 219054,0 0 
Maides & Harper . : . : : . 2,677 © O| For Providing and Fixing Cupboards, Board’s Offices, West- 
Marsland . ; : : : : : o 1Z,OANTOF 'O minster. 
Jerrard & Sons. . . . . : . 2,639 9 0 B. E. Nightingale Pa hog : . £127 10) Oo 
J.O.Richardson . . «. ~. «= «+ 25573 0 9] S.J. Waring & Sons, Limited J izp yor oO 
Smith . . . . . : : 2,527 9 0 J. Martin A A d 105. 0 O 
Holloway . , : . : 2,514 0 0 G. M. Hammer & Co.. 99 Io oO 
BVARS Fe a Se 2,459:.01 0|5 Ei Spencer& Co. .. .- - 89 17 6 
LO Sa eT 2,454 © O| Illingworth, Ingham. & Co... 70 0 O 
Downs . . . . . 2,425 0 0 T. CRUWYS (accepted ) 657 of 0 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. 


BA TEL. 


TELEGRAMS, 
cs OOLITE, LONDON.” 
* OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head 


Offices : 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., Nine Etms, S.W. 


IncoRPORATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONH OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., S.R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


j 

QUARRIES. Glu AG git? 

MONK’S PARK. anv wees 

s/f + CORSHAM DOWN. eo8 Was & Pan 

. J CORNGRIT. Bote ee re be 

ap ue LP 4 ~ | 
Registere FARLEIGH DOWN. @®*" gu obtained only of 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICEAIN Ss GO 


WATSONS’ NEW WHEEL PEN. 


The most satisfactory Dotting Pen made. It never sticks. 
The Ink always flows freely. It is easily used. Complete with 
three wheels to make various width lines .. ae 10s. Gd. 

New Depth Gauge for Engineers, 4 inches by ? inch wide, in 
leather case. The slide and one side marked to read by 
verniers to 100ths of inches and 1-10th of millimetres. The 
other side marked for use asa rule, in inches and 64ths and 
millimetres and halves ae ofa os me 5s. 6d. 

Watsons’ celebrated 12-in. Boxwood Scales, “‘ The Universal.” 
16 scales of an inch,4 on each edge, all reading from the 
edge aa me A ae : 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. 

“The Architect's’ Scale, flat section, 16 scales, but each 
readinginitsownline .. 3 b 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. 

“The Armstrong” oval section, 8 scales, 2 on each 
edge aC is s # .. 1s. 6d,, post free, 1s. 8d. 
Surveyors’ Chain Scales, containing any two scales or chains 

8. 6d. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TH 


_Eerss 


BOX GROUND. 
COMBE DOWN. 

STOKE GROUND. | | 
WESTWOOD GROUND. Registered 


sakS 
QUARRIES. | 


'TRADE MARK 


313 HIGH 
eee 


E HIGHEST CRADE OF INS 


and feet each edge, flat section ee 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. 


Full Illustrated Catalogue of Surveying and Drawing Instruments q = 
sent post free on application. 


W. WATSON & SONS, (Solel 


ndon Address) 


HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
MATESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
TRUMENTS ONLY. 


WATSONS’ CASES OF IMPROVED 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


No. 2388.—8-inch Oak Case, lined with Silk Velvet, containing 
the following finest quality Electrum Instruments :—6-inch 
needle pointed Compass with lengthening bar and ink and 
peneil points, hair dividers, needle pointed pen and pencil 
bows, two drawing pens, pricker, knife key, ivory protractor 
and parallel 0 sh Bc ci ch. oC st £4 12 6 

No. 2389.—8-in.Oak Case, similar to above and containing same 
Instruments, but with proportional Compassadded £5 15 0 

No. 2390.—Morocco Pocket Case, lined with Silk Velvet, con- 
taining the following needle point Electrum Instruments :— 
4}-inch double jointed Compass, with ink and pencil points and 
lengthening bar, hatr dividers, ink and pencil bows, three 
plain point spring bows, two drawing pens, pricker, ivory 
protractor and parallel—an exceedingly compact set, suitable 
for the pocket, of very finest quality rs ae Se eS 0 

IVORY POCKET RULES, ELECTRUM MOUNTED. 
One foot four-fold Pocket Rule ES 7: 5s. 6d. 
Two feet, four-fold Pocket Rule 18s. 6d. and £119 
Prices of Drawing Instruments are subject to a Discount of 
Ten per Cent. 


313 High Holborn, London. 


STEAM FACTORIES, 9, 10, 11, 16, & 17 FULLWOOD’S RENTS, W.C. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For Junior Mixed School for 414 Children, with Special 


School, Cookery and Manual Training Centres, Drawing 
Classroom and Science Rooms, Removing and Rebuilding 
existing W.c’s for Girls and Infants, Providing Additional 


LONDON. SCHOOL LOARD—continued. 


For Junior Mixed School for 408 Children, Creek Road, Green- 


wich. The Plans include Manual Centre on "Arches, 
Girls’ and Infants’ W.c.’s, and Covered Playground for the! 
existing School. 


W.c.’s for Boys, Redividing Playgrounds, Removing and Second Competition. 
Refixing Covered Playground for Girls and Infants, and J. F. Collinson : : - : : £12, 078 0 © 
Enclosing, Draining and Tar-paving Additional Land, J. Smith & Sons , : : ss 11,851 0 O 
Tower Hamlets, Portman Place, B. E. Nightingale . ° . : - . 11,800 0 oO 
G. Munday & Sons . 2 ; 11,781 Qa 
Perens: i ; i ‘ { : £13,704 Oa J Grover & Son. ; - ; ; al Kj 3 5ce ae ae 
: SU A PIPER se Foye oT gee AE gi & Sons 6 
We Gresar & Son’ 5) QTd POPs or5.91 9 Mio a10 i Wee k ® ° + ot te eee 
Killby & Gaylord) oy )pas Pte $# andthe neem ele 8060.01] 0 SOOM BINGE RET no) =. | il 
Atherton & Dolmanayd.. © Gap viupel=k wk aooame Oo Lathey aes wt tt tl a Sea 
TSLongley & Code ache wees) ae te a 210 aaa J. Long ee COs ere) a eam 
J. Grover & Son. ; : 5 i . 12,929 0 0 Atherton & Dolman F - ; : + yl O,774atO 10 
W. Pattinson’& Sonsi) "ca. Se) fee pak 2.027 Ono ‘se yest Be RE pt A if 
Stimpson & tn hae ar 1366 oo |: GE. WALLIS & SONS (accepied) . . «10,327 © © 
J. Shillitoe & Son . : : : ; . 12,¢41 © oO] For Enlargement for 356 CRAER, Brockley Road, Greenwich. 
C, Cox (accepted) . : 5 2 ; i O7 4600 20) W. Pattinson & Son. 5 5 , £28 Q4440 0 
G. E Wallis & Sons : : : 5 2 14, 7 OO mcOunO Walter Holt & Son . oe 5 : 2,780 0 Oo 
G. E. Wallis & Son . ; : ; : is 2 674 ome) 
For Dividing Two Large Classrooms into Three Classrooms by B. E. Nightingale . : : : : . 2505 er .0 
Taking Down Existing Partition, Providing and Fixing Jas. Smith & Sons . : 5 3 : ga RSI go Boe 
Two New Swivel Door Glazed Partitions and Forming a J. & M. Patrick 5 * : : + 2580, ee lO 
Doorway into One of the Classrooms, in Boys and Girls’ Kirk & Randall 7 : : 5 ; + BHAO® 0.6 0 
Departments respectively, RAS Road, East Lambeth. J. & C. Bowyer. ; . ; : - 2,474 0 O 
J. Kiddle& Son. .  . a 64 £437 0 0| E, P. BULLED & CO. (accepted) ‘2,397 0 Oo 
. Proctor . . . . . . : - 348 0 Oo Mid-Kent Building & Contracting Works, 
W. V. Goad. : 5 : ; “9200 Of 0 Limited. : 2:3605 0-10 
W. Downs (accepted). : anit ‘ - 258 0 0) Fo, Providing and Fixing campiete ne pressure Hot-water 
For Dividing Large Classroom into Three Classrooms by Pro- Apparatus and Trentham Boilers for the Infants’ School and 
viding and Fixing Two Sliding Glazed Partitions, Con- Higher Grade Boys’, Thomas Street, Tower Hamlets. 
structing Doorway and Fireplace, and Providing New G. Davis. : : : : £72010) 6 
Block Floor and Ventilation, Portobello Road, Chelsea. W. G. Cannon & Sons ; : . ‘ »  OGSiT58°0 
G. H. Sealy ; ‘ ; : ; ; £528 oO O J. Grundy . 3 5 ; ; : » DOZOIG* o 
HH @Ciiiton : 4 : , 5 E CMe) ofeh Le) Z. D. Berry & Sons : A : ; a . 648 0 o 
J. Christie . ; : . ; : 523106 W. Richardson & Co. . 5 ; . : . 590 10 oO 
Cowley & Drake . : : : : : + TSE Fo {aC 6a)? S- Ellis, Limited . 3 : a) a, (507 SIE 30 
G. Neal : ; ; ; : : walec8t 0} 6 Duffield & Co. . j : ; : + UBAAISGT fo 
Vernall, Danes & Co. . : : . . #9205. :01,0 Maguire & Son . : : 5 : . -» 5501120" 0 
Marchant & Hirst ‘ : : : : bv270 HOMO Russell & Co... . J 500"000 
F. T, CHINCHEN. : : ; ; : Pv245) 0° %O WENHAM & WATERS, "Limited (accepted) . . HOSWIDHLO 


VOIGTLANDER'S 


New Lens, 


MARION & CO, 


Manufacturers of 


MARION’S 
PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. 


‘ .? | PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FERRO-PRUSSIATE: , hele Dee DRY PLATES. 
Blue Ground, White Lines. | tis ig a Lens specially adapted PAPERS. FILMS. 
MELAGRAPHIC: for Architects’ or Engineers’ use MOUNTS CAMERAS 


White Ground, Black Lines. | when a certain portion of Archi- 


tecture or Machinery is wanted, TRIPODS. SUNDRIES. 


; and good detail with several| Agents for 
White Ground, Black Lines. | times more magnification than an VOICTLANDER’S 
SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. ordinary Lens will give. LENSES. 


Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue Post Free on 
Application. 
22. & 23 Sono 'SQUARH, LON LON, aoe 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, &c., dic. 


GRANITIC PAINT. 


The BEST for every kind of Work, internal or external, and for ORDINARY (or [DECORATIVE purposes. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


The BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, and 
for CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, and other Buildings, i in lieu of Whitewash or Distemper. Can be repeatedly ESTABLISHED 1860. 
washed with Soap and Water, aud thereby become as good as when first applied. MADE IN ALL COLOURS. SILVER MEDAL 


ZOPISSA SOLUTION. A COLOURLESS Liquid for DAMP WALLS. Pr Te 


TESTIMONTI ATL.— MEROHANT SEAWVEN'S ORPHAN ASYLUM, SNARESBROOK. — N ’ 

— November 14, 1895.— : 

“dey ae minh pleasure in informing you that the White Granivic Paint you suppl’ ed has proved in every way satisfactory. it TRAD é= MARK 
th 8 Neen ed to a temperature of 260 deg. Fahrenheit under a steam pressure of 20 lbs., and, if ot thing, has improved rather than 

otherwise, being to all appearance as hard as flint. — Yours faithfully, . W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. 


cc nial smart ed oiaicntanss A at 
Apply for Prices and full Particulars to the SOLE MANUFACTURBRS— 


The Gqrawkmitic Paimt Co., 
32 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, €E.C. 


GALLATE DE FER: 


HEALTH 
EXHIBITION 
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sl eee ees ihe etal NEW CATALOGUES. 
For Enclosing, Draining and Tar-paving Additional Land, 

Crampton Street, East Lambeth. GOLF is an admirable exercise for architects and they form a 
W. Hammond . ‘ : : J . £158 o o| proportion of the majority of clubs. But if any players are 
J. Garrett & Son. d ‘ . . . 120 0 o| expected to be well provided with clubs they are architects and 
H. Somerford & Son . ' ; : : . II9 0 o| engineers, for they are supposed to be acquainted with all kinds 
Johnson & Co, . : f : ; . 116 10 o| Of construction, including appliances for games. Messrs. 
W. V. Goad : F ; i ; , . I10 0 o| W. & G. Ashford, of Birmingham, have issued a catalogue 
Te. hord « : : A ‘ . * . 106 0 o| which has therefore a sort of professional interest. Their clubs 
E. TRIGGS (accepted) . : . : 7 . 96 0 o| have peculiar advantages. The heads are constructed of the 


finest crucible mild steel, and the handles are covered on an 
improved system, which is not only neat in appearance but 
: Pa CP MOR, : allows of a more effectual hold than any other clubs. In all 
For Erecting a Dwelling-house in Ormond Road, Richmond, | the other aids and appliances they have introduced improve- 
for Rev. S. Farrington. Mr. GEO. ASHBY LEAN, Archi- | ments which are dictated by common sense and experience, 
ee Chambers, Westminster, S.W. Quantities by | The prices charged are most moderate. 
the Architect. 


ie Green & Co..- 5 : ° . ’ . £850 0 oO 
i af & R. Roberts . ; : , 327 OmO 
peWeeHeasler “ie se tee te (8265 OF 0 THE construction of the electric railroad subwa 
y through 
ee & Sons. ; + 786 © ©} Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., has necessitated changes in the 
Re ee pie O ©! water and gas mains previously laid in the street. Supt. H. C. 
‘ * + see ee 092 8 9} Richardson succeeded in shifting as one piece 300 feet of 
30-inch cast-iron water main to a line 18 inches from its 
WATERHOUSES. original position, A trench 6 feet deep and 8 feet wide was 
For New Premises for Mr. John Johnson, Waterhouses, Co, | first necessary. The pipe was then cut at both ends and cross-) 
Durham. Mr. H. T. GRADON, Architect, Durham. beams and jackscrews placed at 15-feet intervals, and the main 

F. Caldcleugh, Durham. k ; 4 . £724 0 0 | swung to these with heavy chains. When all was ready for the 

M. R. Draper, Leamside . . : s . 719 0 0 shift the jackscrews were turned in unison until the main had 

G.T. Manners, Durham. P : j . 687 0.0 been elevated from 1-to 3 feet, when it was shifted along 

Starforth & Storey, Waterhouses i : . 669 0 0 timbers set on rolls to its new position and reconnected. 

W. Rhodes, jun., Neville’s Cross ; . 663 11 9 Beginning work shortly after 10 A.M. with sixty men, the whole- 

W. Walton, Durham , , . . 649 10 6 | Operation was completed at 2 A.M. next day. 

W. Lister, Crook : : : - 649 0 0 AN explosion of escaped gas happened at a manufactory in 

W. Grainger, Fencehouses . : . - 597 7 6 Dymoke Street, Highgate. . It occured in the office, in which 

J. Robson, Waterhouses . . . .~. . 59618 ©| the owner of the works was remedying an accident to the gas 

T. WALTON, Crook (accepted) . , . » 586 © © | chandelier. He took the chandelier down and plugged up the 


pipe with a cork, then he struck a light to see if the gas was 

escaping. The accumulated gas exploded and the office was 

considerably shaken, the windows being smashed. It is 

AT a public meeting held in Bilston, Staffs, a resolution | unfortunate, in view of the too many catastrophies owing to 

was passed in favour of building a technical and art school. It | persons using naked lights to search for the source of gas 

was stated that altogether a sum of about £4,000 was already | escapes, that the numerous safety lamps by electricity and other 
available. means are not adopted. 


z= SPECIAL NOTICE! =2 


To Gas Companies and District Councils, Architects, 


“ CHAMPION” INCANDESCENT 
GAS BURNER. 


THE BEST LIGHT AT LEAST COST. 


SPECIALTY— 
Yellow Light, 80-Candle Power. 
No Glare: Coloured Globe Unnecessary. 


We beg to advise our numerous friends and customers that the ‘* Champion’ 
Incandescent Gas{Burner still holds the field, and that our sales are increasing 
daily, notwithstanding the threats of our competitors. 


? 


Mantles are sold in avy quantity without restriction for use of particular 


kinds, and are very durable. 


THE “CHAMPION ” INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP C0., LTb. 


Temporary Premises :—16 -& 17 GREAT ST. HELEN’S, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address, “ PUTZ, LONDON.” 


Several large Showrooms will shortly be opened in different Districts. All Agents and Buyers’ are fully indemnified 


against Law Proceedings. A few more Agents wanted_in Sever al Districts. , 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PARIS AND THE FINE ARTS._CEILING PAINTING IN THE 
HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. 


THE GREAT HALL, NEW CRAIG HOUSE, MORNINGSIDE, N.B. 


HOTEL CECIL, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


CHURCH OF ST. PETER, LISIEUX._SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE extensions to St. Michael’s Schools, Sydenham, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

THE typewriter is slowly but surely being adopted by 
members of the profession, who are finding from experience 
what we have more than once pointed out, that by its use in 
architects’ offices not only is time saved, but, what is of still 
more importance, the legibility of its writing prevents the 
possibility of mistakes in bills of quantities, &c. The latest 
candidate for public favour is the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company, of Syracuse, N.Y., U.S A,, who have just opened 
offices, under the management of Mr. E. Spencer Harrison, at 
14 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 


WE have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. W. A.C, 
Waller, who was lately connected with the Self-Lock Roofing 
Tile Company, has invented a patent tile which we shall be 
shortly describing. A company has, we understand, been 
formed, with influential gentlemen connected with‘the building 
trades on the board as directors, and Mr. Waller is leaving 
this week for the Continent to purchase the necessary machines 
for the manufacture of the tiles. 


THE Greenock Harbour trust have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. John Miller & Co. for the erection of the new shed at 
the James Watt Dock. 


THE 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


| AT the meeting of the Glasgow Police Commissioners the follow-- 


ing resolution was carried as moved by Mr. Primrose :—“ That it 
be remitted to the watching and lighting committee to consider 
what equitable means could be devised for the improvement of 
the general lighting of the city, and report.” He said it would 
at once be admitted that Glasgow was badly lit. He would go 
further, and say that, as contrasted with less important cities 
of the kingdom, it was almost disgracefully lit. He would 
take them to many cities of minor importance where even their 
secondary thoroughfares were blazing with light, as compared 
with some streets that Glasgow people were pleased to 
describe as leading thoroughfares. If they went across to 
Belfast he would show them a gas-lit town that was abso- 
lutely radiant with light at night as compared with Glas- 
gow. Glasgow’s gas bill for street lamps, court lamps and 
stair lights amounted to 30,3557. that year, and any wholesale 
attempt to put a greater. number of lamps in the streets wouid 
at once be met with opposition, but he thought there was a 
method by which that additional expenditure could be partly 
met. In Birmingham the charge for private light was 2s. 4d. 
per I,oco cubic feet, and for public purposes Is. Id. per 1,009 
cubic feet; in. Edinburgh the charge for private light was 3s. 
per 1,000 cubic feet and for public purposes 2s. 14d. He quite 
admitted there might be a difficulty for them to make a differ- 
ential rate, but there was no reason why they should not try to 
escape from the present system. His theory was that as gas 
producers they were entitled for the public interest to supply 
the gas at cost price, plus sinking charges and any necessary 
provision, At night time their city was gloomy and depressing, 
and in the subsidiary streets the darkness might be felt. 

A FIRE broke out in a dwelling-house, Linlithgow, on 
Saturday evening. It is supposed to have originated by a 
block of wood’ connected with the chimney catching fire. 

AT a special meeting of the Warwick Town Council, 
presided over by the Earl of Warwick, Mr. Gold called atten- 
tion to the defective system of street-watering. Alderman 
Cooke said it would not be satisfactory till the Council had 
carried out the scheme for securing a supplementary supply 
of water. 

AT the meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court the 
School Board of the city received permission to make addi- 
tions to the Glasgow High School, the Students’ Union of 
Gilmorehill were granted a lining to erect five courts at Glasgow 
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University, and the Glasgow Corporation received permission 
to erect granaries, stores, dwelling-houses, offices and stabling 
and muster hall accommodation in Watson and Graem Streets. 

Two new Metropolitan Fire Stations, built by the London 
County Council at Shoreditch and Kingsland, have just been 
opened by the vice-chairman of the London County Council 
fire brigade committee. Both stations are built on the latest 
and most improved style, with tall watch-towers, and provide 
ample accommodation for a big staff of men, situated within 
easy reach of the City. 

AT the Govan Dean of Guild Court Messrs. Shearer & 
Harvey applied for a lining to erect a building to be used as 
candle-works on the west side of Copeland Road. A discus- 
sion took place as to whether the applicants should not first, 
under section 30 of the Public Health Act 1867, obtain per- 
mission from the local authority for the carrying on of their 
manufactures This section provides that no trades shall be 
prosecuted which may constitute a nuisance. Agents for the 
applicants contended that as his clients did not propose to melt 
tallow, but merely to manufacture paraffin candles, bringing the 
paraffin refined to the spot, the Act did not apply to the case. 
He had, he said, the sanction of the superior of the ground for 
the erection of the building. The lining was ultimately 
granted. 

THE foundation-stone of a new public school being con- 
structed on the site of the old High School, Leith Links, was 
laid on the 2nd inst. by Mr. Robert Somerville, chairman of the 
Leith School Board, in presence of a great gathering of spec- 
tators. In the school, which is to be known as the Leith 
Academy, and which is estimated to cost well-nigh 29,00c/,, 
elementary, secondary and technical education will be im- 
parted, and accommodation to be provided for over 2,0c0 
pupils. Mr. George Craig, Leith, is architect ; Messrs. 
Kinnear, Moodie & Co., and Messrs. Drysdale & Gilmore con- 
tractors. 


IT is said that the immediate effect of the strike in the 
Dublin building trade has been that during the last few days 
bricklayers have left the city daily It appears they have been 
communicating for some time past with friends in England and 
Scotland, and now they are making for Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester or Preston, where higher rates of wages are paid. 

THE Lvening Standard, in its issue of May 4, says :—In 
the course of an interview to day, Mr. W. Collison, secretary 
of the National Free Labour Association, is reported to have 


neal AY 


sel Ra HAT 0 oe 


aS 
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i 15s. the Set. 


PWETSONS 


stated that the strike in the building trade is a complete fiasco. 
He computed that not more than 500 labourers were out, whilst 
the places of 309 of these had already been filled up by non- 
union men. The Association had several thousand labourers 
upon its books, but most of these were now at work. He had 
every reason to hope, however, that in the course of a day or 
two the places of all the strikers would be filled up. A regis- 
tration bureau was opened this morning, and up to one o’clock 
over one hundred labourers had signed their names, and will 
commence work to-morrow. Meanwhile the strikers continue 
to picket the various jobs which have been struck. 

IN reference to the Manchester City Corporation and their 
stonemasons, a meeting of the Manchester and Salford Trades 
Council was held. Mr. J. Brown (Operative Stonemasons’ 
Society) moved :—“ That this Council, as representative of a 
large body of citizens, denies the right of Corporation officials 
to lend to any employer or contractor workmen employed by 
the Corporation of Manchester, believing it to be detrimental 
to the interests of organised workers to do so, as well as an 
injustice to the ratepayers generally.” Mr. Brierley seconded 
the resolution A delegate of the Musicians’ Union suggested 
that the resolution should be so altered that instead of “ work- 
men” the word “persons” should be introduced. He wanted 
it, he said, to include policemen, for, he added, “1 question 
whether you can call a policeman a workman” The alteration 
was accepted. Mr. Crossman (Operative Stonemasons’ Society) 
said that the stonemasons employed by the Corporation had 
certain grievances in the matter dealt with by the resolution. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE Manchester City Council at the monthly meeting in- 
cluded a proposal to apply to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to the borrowing of 100,000/. for the purpose of 
extending the electric-lighting plant, mains and services. It is 
understood that the working of the electric installation for the 
year ended March 25 last resulted in a handsome profit, and 
the demand for the light continues to increase. Here, as else- 
where, the extended use of the electric light does not appear to 
prejudicially affect the gas undertaking to any great extent. 
Considerable extensions of the gasworks have been carried out 
within the past four years, particularly at the Bradford Road 
station. At the present time a huge new gasholder, one of the 


New Illustrated and priced 
FURNISHING GUIDE is 
now ready, and will be for = 
warded (on application) 
FREE BY POST. 


HEWETSONS 


Artistic House 
Furnishers 


AND 


Decorators. 


HEWETSONS’ ‘‘ Princess May ” 


Bedroom Suite. 


#7 Enamelled White, Carton Pierre Mountings, 

#' Brass Handles, and comprising: Wardrobes 
(Glass Door), Dressing-Chest with Glass, Wash- 
stand (Marble Top, Tile Back, and Brass Towel 
Rail), and Two Cane-seated Chairs. 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215, 


Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W. 
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largest in the country, is being erected, while the manufacturing 
capacity of the works is being strengthened by the provision of 
a carburetted water-gas plant, and still further extensions are 
apparently contemplated, as the Council is to be asked on 
Wednesday to sanction an application for power to borrow no 
less a sum than 250,000/. “ for the purposes of the gasworks.” 
AN inquiry has been held at the Worcester Guildhall as to 
the application of the Corporation for sanction to borrow 
6,580/, for purposes of electric lighting, and for the appropria- 
tion of 504/., out of the enfranchisement money for the purchase 
of land in Pitchcroft, the latter being a continuation of the 
scheme for acquiring Pitchcroft as a place of recreation for the 


city. 


VARIETIES. 


At the meeting of the Town Council, Dudley, the report of the 
public works committee stated that a letter had been received 
from Mr. Hatch, manager of the Dudley and Wolverhampton 
Tramways, enclosing tracing of the proposed extension of their 
line to the junction of Priory Street. The committee recom- 
mend that the application be refused. The streets and gas 
committee’s report stated that Major Marindin had inspected 
the South Staffordshire Tramways Company’s lines, with a 
view of granting the application of the company for extension 
of time for use of steam-motive power for twelve months, The 
committee raised no objection to the application made by the 
company. 

Messrs. EARLES, of Hull, are constructing another twin- 
screw steamer for the Great Eastern Railway Company’s conti- 
nental traffic, v#é Harwich and the Hook of Holland. She will 
be a sister vessel of the steamers now, running on this service, 
with slightly increased. beam, her dimensions being, length 
302 feet, beam 38 feet, while her engines are to develop 5,0co 
horse-power, with a speed of 18 knots. , 

THE thirty-fourth general meeting of the shareholders of 
the London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company was held 
on April 30, when the annual statement and balance-sheet for 
the year ending December 31, 1895, was submitted. The net 
premium income, amounted to 847,0952, the surplus on the 
year’s underwriting account to 104,176/., and the interest on 
investments to 33,co1z, The total profit on the year’s opera- 


tions was consequently 137,177/. The directors recommended 
the payment of the usual dividend of 20 per cent, upon the 
paid-up capital (10s. per share), which was duly confirmed. 
The reserve funds and paid-up capital of the company now 
amount to 1,007,5772. 


WARNING TO PICKETS. 


JOHN BARTLETT, aged twenty-seven, a labourer, of Harmood 
Place, Kentish Town, was charged at Marylebone with intimi- 
dating James Andrews, also a labourer, living at Malden Road, 
with a view to compel him to abstain from following his 
employment. 

Prosecutor said he was in the employ of Mr. Gregory, a 
builder, of Lavender Gardens, Clapham Junction, and was at 
present engaged on a job in Holmes Road, Kentish Town. 
Upon returning to work that afternoon he found the gate 
locked, and four men, whom he believed to be pickets, standing 
outside. The prisoner was one of the men. Seeing witness 
approach all of them walked a short distance away. Witness 
waited for the gate to be opened, and while so doing the 
prisoner left his companions and questioned him (prosecutor) 
as to whether he was employed on the job, and was a “ society 
man.” He replied in the affirmative, and added that he had 
not yet been called out. The prisoner then called him a 
“blackleg.”” Witness replied, saying, “My lad, don’t be led 


away by the others ; let them do their dirty work themselves.” 


Thereat the prisoner asked whom he was calling a “lad,” and, 
having abused him and challenged him to fight, he struck him 
with his clenched fist in the face. A struggle ensued, and 
witness was thrown tothe ground. Subsequently he gave the 
prisoner into custody. 

The prisoner, in his defence, said he was sent by his society 
to picket the job. The prosecutor called him a “ dirty tyke,” 
and put himself in a threatening attitude ; that was why he 
struck him. 

Mr. Curtis-Bennett, in dealing with the case as one of 
assault, said the presecutor had a perfect right to work if he 
chose, and the prosecutor had no right to prevent him. This 
sort of thing{must be stopped. He sentenced the prisoner to 
one month’s hard labour without the option of a fine. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF LECTURE HALL, LIVERPOOL 


MOSLEM INSTITUTE. 
As a result of the generous gift of 2,500/7. by the Shahzada, in 


the course of his visit to Liverpool, the lecture hall of the | 
Liverpool Moslem Institute, 8 Brougham Terrace, has been 


reconstructed in the Saracenic style of architecture, from ° 


the designs of Mr. J. H. McGovem, architect, 8 Vernon Street, 
in that city. The tympanum of the arches is filled with 


-PLAIN 


| wrought-iron grilles, glazed with-glass of azure blue and rose 


colour, forming a pleasing contrast and having the symbolic 
crescent and star in the centre (see photograph by Mr, J. H. 
Yates, instructor of photography at the said Institute), What 
was formerly an ante-room or vestry has been transformed with 
a glass roof and made into a platform opening into the large 
lecture hall, access being given by a graceful Moorish arch. “A 
laboratory ‘has been furnished for the use of students who 


| desire to study chemistry, metallurgy or electricity, and an 
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ablution chamber for the use of the male members of the con- 
gregation is placed in the basement. Latrines have been con- 
structed in the playground, and a small gymnasium is at the 
disposal of the boys. What was formerly the girls’ school- 
room has been converted into a temporary mosque, and a 
handsome mihrab has been designed by the architect. 

It is intended at no distant period to erect a cathedral 
mosque, at an estimated cost of 6,000/., in close proximity to 
the Institute, and the premises 11 and 12 Brougham Terrace 
have been purchased for this purpose. The front portion will 
be utilised for a khan for the use of visitors from the far East 
when making pilgrimages to worship at its shrine. As Mr. 
W. H. Abdullah Juilliam is the Sheikh-ul-Islam of the British 
Isles and the founder of the Islamic religion in this country, a 
tomb will be erected in the terraced courtyard in front of the 
mosque and at the rear of the khan which will be at the dis- 
posal of the family. The mosque will be treated in a similar 
style of architecture to the lecture hall, and will be complete 
with a dome and cupola over the mihrab, and minarets from 
which the a/an, or call to prayer, will be given. Mr. Holehouse 
acted as clerk of works of the alterations to the hall. 


PRESENTATION CASKET TO LORD GLENESK. 


THE casket to contain the congratulatory address to Lord 
Glenesk on his elevation to the peerage, presented by the 
Plumbers’ Company, has been placed in a prominent position 
in the Royal Academy galleries for exhibition this season. 

The casket is the joint work of Mr, W. D. Carée, F.S.A., 
Mr. Nelson Dawson, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy and Miss Edith 
Dawson. 

It is in beaten silver and enamel, surmounted by the figure 
of St. Michael, the patron saint of the Plumbers’ Company, the 
work of Mr. Pomeroy. 

Upon the front are the arms of Edward III., from whom the 
company received some of its chief ordinances, and the arms of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, to denote the widespread extent 
of the company’s work in carrying out, in conjunction with 
district councils, the national registration and promoting the 
technical instruction of plumbers. 

The arms of Lord Glenesk and of the Plumbers’ Company 
ornament the two ends, and the back bears the arms of the 
City of London. 

This work is all executed in ~efoussé and enamelled. 


—— ees 0 ma 


A leaden casket is contained in the silver one; it is based 
on the prize medal of the Plumbers’ Company for excellence of 
workmanship, designed by Mr. Carée. Various methods of 
lead-work are illustrated on the sides, which bear legends 
expressive of the company’s aims in improving plumbers’ work 
and safeguarding the public health. 

The address is on vellum, and refers in congratulatory terms 
to the valuable services rendered by Lord Glenesk to the cause 
of technical instruction, and in the advancement of sanitary 
science. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS IN DARLINGTON. 


THIS town is extending at a rate that should satisfy the most 
progressive of her citizens. During the past three years, up to 
the end of December last, plans have been passed for over 
6co houses—an excellent record for a town of its size—and the 
Corporation are still busily engaged in passing plans for future 
building operations. A number of houses are being erected on 
the Greenbank Estate and other parts of the town, and it is 
contemplated to lay out more streets on the North Lodge 
Estate. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop have made a commence- 
ment with the new road through the Ashcroft Estate, and 
Mr. T. Barningham is about to build a number of houses near 
to the North End Recreation Ground. In the way of public 
and semi-public buildings in various stages of construction may 
be mentioned the Technical College, the extensive new pre- 
mises for the North of England School Furnishing Company, 
the new Union offices, the children’s wing and new dispensary 
in connection with the hospital, and the Holy Trinity Day and 
Sunday Schools, all these are being carried out from the 
designs of Mr. G. G. Hoskins, F.R.IL.B.A. 


AT the meeting of the Whiston Parish Council the sewerage 
of the district was discussed. The parochial committee sub- 
mitted two schemes, that of Messrs. Wood & Brodie, of 
Liverpool, which would cost 4,500/., and that of Mr. W. 
Wrennall, of Liverpool, which would involve an expenditure of 
3,000/. The committee recommended Mr. Wrennall’s scheme, 
but the ‘Whiston Rural District Council have accepted the 
scheme of Messrs. Wood & Brodie. A public meeting was 
called to decide the question. ; 
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“BLACK LISTS.” 


ON Monday the action brought by Messrs. Trollope & Sons 
and others against the London Building Trades Federa- 
tion was concluded, after occupying the attention of Mr. Justice 
Hawkins and a special jury during a week. The plaintiffs, 
who are known as contractors, with some of their workmen 
sued the defendants for damages and an injunction to restrain 
the publication of what is known as “ Trollope’s Black List,” 
which, it was alleged, was injurious to the interests of the 
‘plaintiffs, The defendants admitted the publication, but 
pleaded on various grounds that it was justified under the law, 
and that everything stated was true in fact, and that it was 
published without malice and in the legitimate and dona-fide 
interests of the defendant organisation. 

Mr. Carson in opening the case referred to the agreement 
come to in June, 1892, between the masters and men engaged 
in the building trades, which stated that employers were not to 
give any preference in engaging men to non-union and free 
labour men over union men. In October, 1894, the Messrs. 
Trollope & Sons received a deputation from the federation 
complaining that their firm had given preference on several 
jobs to non-union men over union men, and particularly to 
lliffand Eves. These men had formerly been in the employ of 
a Mr. Wright, a builder at Southall, and had not responded to 
a strike that was initiated there by the defendants. This 
rendered them obnoxious to the defendants, and they were 
anxious that they should be at once dismissed by Messrs. 
Trollope. Inquiries were made which satisfied the firm that 
no such preference as suggested existed, and Messrs. Trollope 
& Sons accordingly declined to dismiss Eves and Iliff. On 
November 1, by the orders of the defendants, Trollope’s men 
were called out on strike, and some 175- responded ; others 
remained at their work, including the plaintiffs in this action. 
Shortly afterwards an immense yellow poster, bordered with a 
deep edging of black and headed “ Trollope’s Black List,” was 
circulated throughout the London district, containing the 
names of these men with the name of the jobs they were 
engaged upon. Such measures by the federation were neces- 
sarily injurious to both Messrs. Trollope and the men who 
were gibbeted in it, and would not be tolerated in this country. 

Mr. George Trollope said that in October 1894 the firm 
were carrying out numerous building jobs in London. On 
October 24 they received a letter from the defendants which 
referred to an agreement of 1892 between the trade unions and 
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the builders, which had been arrived at at the settlement of a 
strike of that year. It was that no distinction was to be made 
by employers between trade-union men and free labourers, 
Their firm had absolutely carried out that agreement. On 
October 25 Mr. Verdon, one of the defendants’ union, called 
upon their firm with a Mr. Humphries. ‘They said they called 
in reference to the letter in question, and said that the firm 
were employing an undue proportion of non-society men and 
non-union men. Witness said he was sure they were mistaken, 
but that he would inquire, and witness told them what were the 
firm’s instructions on the point, viz. to distinctly carry out the 
1892 agreement to the letter. Mr. Verdon mentioned Eves 
and Iliff’s names as two cases in point, and said so long as 
those two men were employed by their firm they (the 
defendants) would not be satisfied. Eves was a sub-contractor 
for brickwork on one of their jobs, and Iliff was a brick- 
layer’s foreman ona house they were building in Park Lane. 
Verdon said Iliff had been foreman of some works where there 
had been a dispute and a strike, and that he had been 
obnoxious to the union. As regarded Eves, all he said was 
that he had been working for a builder on the Cadogan estate, 
Chelsea, during a strike there. Witness told Verdon that their 
firm would not dismiss these two men as desired. That closed 
the interview. Witness subsequently met Mr. Verdon again 
the same day, and informed him that the result of inquiry was 
that no such preference as suggested was being given to non- 
unionist men by their firm. Upon November 1 the men on 
their various jobs in London were all called out by the defend- 
ants, and 175 men left their employment; a considerable 
number of men, however, remained at work. In consequence 
of this strike, picketing was instituted, but the firm gradually 
filled up the places of the strikers. They obtained police pro- 
tection for the men; the strike continued until January 14. 
He heard of the existence during this strike of the list called 
“ Trollope’s Black List” He had looked at the names which 


appeared on the list. They all referred to men em- 
ployed by their firm at the time of the strike, and 
who had remained with them. Witness had a large 


experience in the building trade, and had seen a good 
deal of strikes in his time. The necessary effect of publishing 
a workman’s name in such a list was to hinder a man in obtain- 
ing employment, because fellow-workmen who were union men 
would refuse to work on the same job with a man marked 
“black.” To employ such a man might involve an employer 
in a strike. The publication, too, of the men’s names would be 
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likely to intimidate them and cause them to leave. As regarded 
its effect on their firm, it might be very detrimental, for instance, 
in cases of tendering for contracts. It would also make it more 
difficult for them to obtain workmen if such a list were per- 
mitted to be continued. 

Cross-examined : Before the agreement of 1892 he could 
not recollect that there was a great difficulty in getting union 
and non-union men to work together. He had never known 
of a case of an employer refusing to employ a unionist man, 
Eves had to take on bricklayers. Iliff had no authority to 
engage any one. 

Re-examined: They obtained an interim injunction to 
restrain the publication of the black list as soon as it was 
brought to their notice. 

Mr. Eves, one of the plaintiffs, was called and examined. 
He said his name was down on the black list. In 1891 he had 
been working at Chelsea with Mr. Wright, and when the strike 
had been inaugurated there he had gone out. Subsequently, in 
November 1894, he was working with Messrs. Trollope & Sons 
at Mount Street at bricklaying. When engaging men he had 
never made any distinction between society and non-society 
men, and he had never refused, as suggested, to employ union 
men, When the men were called out at Trollope’s on Novem- 
ber I,. 1894, most of the bricklayers went out, but some 
remained. He first heard of the black list in February 1895, 
after the pickets had been withdrawn. The effect of its 
publication upon himself might cause a builder to refuse to 
employ him. If an employer did not discharge him the federa- 
tion would create a strike among his men. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins : Is there a shadow of doubt about its 
harm? "It appears to me to be beyond all possibility of doubt 
that such a list is hurtful. . 

Mr. Robson, Q.C., for defendants, submitted that it was by 
no means so certain, but he would rather,defer his;remarksas yet. 

Examination continued: He found it was as he had 
suggested in the case of those names blacklisted in the course 
of Wright’s strike at Chelsea. Both Moody and Jelley were 
upon that list. He had had a conversation the day after the 
Trollope strike with Mr. Verdon, on November 2, 1894. Wit- 
ness asked Verdon what would satisfy him and his federation. 
Verdon replied that Mr. Trollope knew what all the trouble 
was about. Witness said that he did not know, and he did not 
think the federation knew either, and asked whether, if he dis- 


charged these particular men—those who had remained in—he 
would stop the strike and allow the men to return to their 
work at once. Verdon said he could not say then, but would 
let him know later on. Witness never heard anything more 
about it from the defendants since. Witness still continued to 
work for Messrs. Trollope. 

Cross-examined : Wright’s strike was in 1890-91. Between 
Wright’s strike and the occasion in question he was not working 
for Messrs. Trollope. He had during that period a good long 
job, When Mr, Trollope asked witness if he made any dis- 
tinction between union and non-union men he was not sur- 
prised ; he believed such distinctions were made by some © 
employers. 

Mr, Justice Hawkins : 
Sons? 

Mr. Robson thought it did affect the general question. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins: Messrs. Trollope app2ar to have 
acted perfectly fairly as regarded the agreement ot 1892, 

Mr. Robson : This case involves a far larger question than 
that which applies only co Messrs. Trollope, and it also goes to 
the question of inalice. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins: Can you justify the publishing of 
this great black list? Is it privileged? I certainly am not 
aware of any such privilege in this country. If you think you 
can make these questions relevant, I will not at this stage 
forbid them. 

Mr. Robson said with great deference he must press the 
questions, ~ 

Mr. Justice Hawkins: The object of this action is to put a 
stop. to these acts of tyranny against these individual men. 
Can the defendants effect their object and protect their interests 
by gibbeting these men in this great black list ? I make these 
remarks in the interest of all parties, and also of the public 
time. 

Cross-examination continued: His contract was for the 
brickwork and scaffolding alone. Immediately before the 
strike at Trollope’s he was employing more than five men as 
bricklayers. As regarded Wright’s men, he had others besides - 
Moody and Jelley, viz. some three or four. He did not 
remember a union man named Blackman asking him for work 
and his refusing to employ him. 

Re examined: He never refused a man work because he 
was a society man. 
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Additional evidence in corroboration of plaintiffs’ case was 
afterwards given. 

Mr. Morten, for the defendants, said that trade union 
societies were legalised by Parliament as long ago as twenty- 
five years, and they were entitled to do everything which was 
lawfully right to protect and uphold their interests. This, he 
submitted, the circumstances of this case when finished would 
prove was all that the defendants had done. Their sole aim 
and object was to protect the interests of the trades they were 
created to benefit. If this action were based upon libel then, 
as the whole contents of the black list were true, there was an 
end to the case, and he could see no other grounds upon which 
such an action as this could be grounded. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins: Has nota man aright in this country 
to do what he likes and to work for whom he chooses? Cana 
man be coerced and told that he shall not work for So-and-so 
when he desires to do so? 

Mr. Morten pointed out the Courts now clearly recognised 
coercion and intimidation to mean only those occasions in 
which bodily violence was threatened or likely to supervene, 
and there was nothing of the kind proved here. There was 
also an entire absence here of any personal spite or malice on 
the defendants’ part against any of these men. The “list” 
was simply published in the interests of the building trades. 
When the defendants called out Messrs. Trollope’s men in 
November 1894, they honestly believed that that firm was 
infringing the agreement of 1892; and, if that were so, why 
should they not publish this list, giving the non-union men’s 
names to whom preference had been given? And when that 
The consequences, 
he submitted, that had been suggested were wholly illusory. 
The real result would be to make their men join the union— 
that was the evidence—and, if so, how well that carried out the 
object of the federation. He would call evidence to show 
there had been no malice towards these men, and that the 
only object in publishing these lists was to secure for trade 
’ unions the rightito carry on their business in such a way that;the 
very objects for which they were legalised might be promoted. 

Mr. Verdon, the secretary of the London Building Trades 
Federation, said that the agreement of 1892 was partly verbal 
and partly in writing, and its effect was rightly stated by Mr. 
George Trollope. In October 1894 they received a report from 
one of their branches which led witness and another to call on 
Messrs. Trollope. They there saw Mr. George Trollope and 
told him of what they complained, viz. that preference in 


employment had been given by his firm to non-union and free- 
labour bricklayers by their foreman, Iliff, at Park Lane, and 
Eves, the piece-work bricklayer, at Mount Street. Mr. Trollope 
had said, so far as he knew, preference was not so given, but 
he would make inquiries On November 1 the defendants 
ordered the strike, and the “black list” was authorised and 
prepared. One thcusand copies were sent out; some to all 
branches of the federated unions. There were then about 750 
of these. The object of the list was to notify the officials of all 
the branches and districts of the men named on the “black 
list” having worked against the interests of that particular 
trade, and that it was at Messrs. Trollope’s that these said 
“blacks” were at work. Giving, too, the names of the jobs 
upon which and where they were employed ; so should any of 
them make application to the branches in the London district 
to become members they would be dealt with according to the 
rule as to new members joining who had formerly worked 
against the interests of the society. The rule was that if a 
candidate had so worked the committee could fine him what 
they considered right and proper. 

By his Lordship : We did intend the “ black list’ to contain 
the names of every man who remained at work after the 
strike-call, The federation claimed the right to publish the 
name as “black” of every man refusing to obey such a call. 

Mr. Arthur Humphries, the secretary of the Bricklayers’ 
Union, said he accompanied Verdon on the visit to Mr. 
Trollope. They did not demand the dismissal of Eves and 
lliff As regarded the “black list,” it was only hung up at 
the different branches of the union. 

To the Judge: The object of the “list” was to give the 
names of these men to all the members of the federation as 
men who had worked detrimentally to the Bricklayers’ Society. 
Doing piecework was detrimental to its interests. He admitted 
that the effect of the list would be to make union men avoid 
working with these men. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins : Then is not that holding up these men 
as scarecrows? 

Witness : I think not, my lord. 

Mr. Batchelor, another of the defendants, said the effect of 
the black list would be to boycott the men named therein. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins : Wait, wait ; let me get that, please. 

Witness explained by that he meant “sending them into 
Coventry.” That was certainly not very pleasant. 

After further evidence was given, counsel on both sides 
addressed the Court. 
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Mr. Justice Hawkins, in summing up the case to the jury, 
said that the plaintiffs were complaining of what they described 
as tyrannical oppression, while the defendants claimed to be 
entitled to do all they had done, on the ground that they had 
done it only in the interests of the one for whom they were 
acting, and without malice. Whether there was malice was an 
important issue which they would have to determine, and what 
malice was was a question which he would deal with later. 
In 1892 there were some extensive works on the Cadogan 
estate at Chelsea, and a Mr. Eves and other were working 
there. There was a strike, and these men did not go out. 
Peace was ultimately made, and it was agreed that no pre- 
ference should be given by the builders to either union 
or non-union men as such. Nothing could have been fairer 
than that. Every man had a right to work as he pleased, and 
if a man desired to work no one had a right to drive him away. 
At the same time acts were not necessarily illegal because they 
might possibly result in causing another man to cease to work, 
For instance, a man might undersell another and drive 
away his customers; but though his neighbours might 
therefore look askance at him, his action would be perfectly 
lawful. But if such a man started his shop not for the 
object of carrying on a genuine business, but solely for the 
purpose of ruining his neighbour, that would be malicious. 
Mr. Trollope had said that his firm did to the best of their 
ability ail that was required by their agreement, and had never 
knowingly broken even the spirit of the agreement. There 
was a job near Grosvenor Square on which exclusively union 
men were employed. And that was a very prudent course to 
adopt in order to avoid collisions between union and non-union 
men. But there was in 1894 a spirit of inquietude abroad, 
possibly owing to the absence of strikes since 1892, and Mr. 
Blackmore, secretary of the Operative-Bricklayers’ Association, 
wrote to Mr. Verdon, secretary of the London Building Trades 
Federation, the letter of October 6 which they had heard read, 
alleging that on two large jobs the brickwork was being 
executed by blackleg and non-union labour, referring particu- 
larly to Iliff, Eves and others, and saying that various unionists 
had been told that only free-labour men were employed. Till 
that time no complaint whatever had been made to Messrs. 
Trollope, and Mr. Trollope had told them that as far 
as he knew there was no ground for complaint whatever. 
On October 24 the first communication was made to 
Messrs. Trollope. Mr. Verdon wrote saying that many 
complaints had been made, and asking that a deputation might 
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be received. The deputation called. Mr. Trollope assured 
them that there was not one particle of truth in the suggestion 
that he had. broken the agreement and he offered to make 
inquiries. According to Mr. Trollope’s account the deputation 
insisted that the obnoxious persons should be removed, but 
this was denied by Mr. Verdon. They had heard the evidence 
as to the refusals, but there had been no evidence given that 
any unionist man had been refused work when a place was 
vacant. There was no obligation on Mr. Trollope to make 
work for them. However, a strike was ordered. The plaintiffs 
made no claim for special damage in respect to that. In 
recent years various powers had been given by the Legislature 
allowing workmen to do things which were formerly regarded 
as of doubtful legality, but no power 
given to them enabling them to compel other men 
to stop work. One hundred and seventy-five men left 
work, and some eight or nine, whose names appeared on 
the black list, remained. It was claimed by these men that 
they had a right to remain. One thousand copies of the 
black list were ordered. Mr. Verdon had said that it was 
necessary for their societies, if any man had “ worked black,” 
to know it, in order that when they came to join the societies 
they might be subjected to certain fines. It would have been 
a more convenient course for that purpose that the secretary 
should have kept a little book. But if it was desired to inform 
all the members what was thought of Messrs. Trollope, then a 
more convenient arrangement could not have been made than 
the “black list.” It is said that it was published only to 
members, but it was published to all those persons likely to 
make a disturbance. In all the 750 lodges these men were 
published as on the black list. A copy did find its way into 
Messrs. Trollope’s office, another copy was found in a public 
house at Chislehurst, and a third was found in Drury Lane. It 
was said that no harm was meant by it, but sometimes people 
did not realise the harm they might do. Oliver, who had 
worked at Chelsea, was employed by Messrs. Trollope, and 
then he went to Mr. Burt. A strike followed, which Mr. Burt 
said cost him about 3,000/, That showed what sort of injury 
was produced to a master by these proceedings. The strike at 
Messrs. Trollope’s lasted from November 1 till January 14. 
The questions they would have to determine were these :-— 
First, did the defendants cause this placard to be pub- 


lished? There was no real dispute as to that. Secondly, 
if this publication took place, was it a publication in 
the form in which it appears, merely in the honest 
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interest of the union people, or was it, as alleged by Mr. 
Carson, a malicious production published for the purpose of 
forcing Messrs. Trollope to send about their business men then 
in their employ with whom they found no fault? The strike 
was on November 1, and-the black list was only published at 
the end of November. Was it published by these men in the 
course of their duty as officials of their society, or was it done 
to punish Messrs. Trollope for daring to keep these men in their 
employ? His lordship confessed that it looked to him as much 
like malice as anything could possibly be. Did they, if they 
thought it was done with malicious or vindictive feelings, think 
that an injunction was necessary to stop it in the future? 
Perhaps that was rather a question for him. In considering 
these matters they must look at the form of the placard, 
the heading “Trollope’s Black List,” and the mourning 
border. Was it in a form calculated to keep men away 
from Trollope’s and injure their business, and was it calcu- 
lated to prevent the men whose names appeared in it from 
getting work? His lordship said that he had a difficulty in 
dealing with one matter. He had said all he had to say with 
regard to Messrs. Trollope. Did they think it had caused 
extra expense or injury to Mr. Trollope? He had said it was 
calculated to injure him, and they must consider, if they found 
a verdict for him, what loss they thought he had sustained, 
The workmen stood. in a very different position. It was said, 
and not contradicted, that they had suffered no pecuniary loss. 
They had to thank Messrs. Trollope for that, for keeping them 
on in their employ. He did not think they could claim 
damages, but he did think they were entitled to claim that the 
publication of this list should not continue. They might leave 
Messrs. Trollope any day, and the continued publication of this 
list might prevent them from getting any other employment. 
There was no wish on the part of any one to say anything 
prejudicial to the freedom of any man, and that was true for 
the one side as much as the other. But no man had a right to 
do a thing, even a thing within his rights, maliciously for the 
purpose of injuring his neighbour. 

The foreman of the jury, after a short discussion, asked 
whether Messrs. Trollope would object to giving an estimate 
of their losses. 

Mr. Justice Hawkins said that he understood that the 
matter had purposely been left vague. It was not made a 
matter of £ s. a., and they must form the best estimate they 
could. 

The jury then retired and returned, after an absence of 
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about half an hour, with a verdict for the plaintiffs. They found 
that the black list. was published by the defendants ; that it 
was not published Jona jide for the purpose of protecting the 
interest of the association, but maliciously to compel Messrs. 
Trollope to dismiss Eves and Iliff or others who were under 
contracts to serve them; that it was published vindictively ; 
that it was calculated to injure, and did injure, Messrs. Trollope 
and their workmen ; that it injured Messrs. Trollope financially, 
but not the workmen ; and that the latter should be protected 
from a continuance of it. They fixed no damages, and a dis- 
cussion took place as to these. 

The foreman of the jury said that the jury had considered 
the question, and they thought that 500/. would be something 
to remind the defendants that they had made a mistake. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Justice Hawkins, judgment was 
accordingly entered for that amount, subject to any arrange- 
ment between the parties. The injunction was made perpetual. 

The report is abridged from the complete report in the 
Times. 


A NEW CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, 


NEGOTIATIONS have been for some time in progress between 
the Government and the Corporation in regard to the demo- 
lition of the present sessions-house in the Old Bailey, where 
the want of proper accommodation for the trial of prisoners has 
become almost a scandal, and the erection of a new Central 
Criminal Court, with a prison attached, on the Thames 
Embankment, near the Temple. Plans for this purpose were 
submitted to Mr. Asquith when Home Secretary, but, while 
approving the site, he expressed a doubt as to its being large 
enough, Sir Edmund Du Cane, the then Surveyor-General of 
Prisons, considered that two other blocks of adjoining land 
ought to be included. The Government also demanded that 
the Corporation should not only supply the new prison, but 
should provide 108 cells at Holloway, or their cost, before the 
Government surrendered Newgate Prisontothem. The Cor- 
poration considered the matter, and ascertained that the cost of 
erecting the new Central Criminal Court and prison would be 
180,0c0Z,, and of the additional cell accommodation at Holloway 
16,0007, (196,000/. in all), in addition to the land on the 
Embankment (an area of 45,795 feet), which was valued at 
159,580/. Towards the recoupment of the Corporation for 
this outlay it was proposed, on the completion of the 
works, to hand over to them the site of Newgate Prison 
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and of the present sessions-house, estimated to be worth 
177,400/,--thus leaving a deficiency to be met by the City of 
178,180, It was suggested, to obviate this, that the utilisation 
of the surplus fund of the City of London, amounting to 
53,0007, might be effected, and the remainder raised by a 
county rate of nearly 9d. in the: £—producing 150,000/. Bear- 
ing in mind, however, that much of this money could not 
be brought in until the final completion of the works, the 
Corporation resolved that in its present financial position it 
would not be justified in carrying out the scheme in the 
manner proposed. At the last meeting of the Corporation the 
Embankment scheme was abandoned, and the City Lands 
committee were desired to bring up plans and estimates for 
rebuilding the Sessions House on its present site. This result 
was largely due to the consideration that, having regard to the 
recent erection of the City of London School, Ward’s School 
for Girls and the Guildhall School of Music in close contiguity 
to the proposed site, and the use of other portions for business 
and residential occupation, the establishment of a prison and a 
Central Criminal Court would in these surroundings be inex- 
pedient, unwise, and not conducive to the public welfare. 


THE LONDON BUILDING TRADES. 


A CONFERENCE between the Federated Labourers’ Associations 
and the Central Association of Master Builders has been 
arranged to take place to-day. Some of the labourers in the 
employ of the London County Council'struck work on Tuesday 
on the ground that the bricklayers having received a halfpenny 
an hour advance, the same concession ought to be granted to 
them. A meeting of the executive council of the London 
Building Trades Federation took place on Tuesday to consider 
matters connected with the dispute. 

A statement of the revised working rules for bricklayers in 
the London district, which have now been agreed to, has been 
sent out to the employers by the secretary of the masters’ 
association. The rules stipulate, among other things, that the 
present rate of wages shall be advanced one halfpenny per 
hour, and it is also laid down that “if application be made to 
any employer by the central committee of the Operative 
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that such workman is obnoxious, and the employer refuses to 
accede, no strike shall be sanctioned, but the question shall be 
referred to the decision of the Board of Conciliation. Provided 
always that no such application shall be made in consequence: 
of such workman belonging or not belonging to any trade 
society.” 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co, Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


8427. Henri Piguet and Alfred Howell Greffelt, for “An 
improved method of constructing and laying coverings for roofs 
and walls of houses or other buildings in sheet metal or other 
suitable substances ” 

8531. Horace William Swain, for “ The Undefeated chimney- 
pot and ventilator.” 

8746. Arthur Line, for “ Improvements in sash-fasteners.” 

8740. William Vince Cook, for “ Adjustable set square.” 

8721. John George Barnes, for “ Improvements in weaving.” 

8725. James Brawn, for “Improved tool for marking 
timber.” 

8726. Francis Cox, for ‘' Improved geographical diagrams, 
charts, or maps.” 

8750, William Phillips, for “ An improved. nut-locking 
device.” 

8734. John Magee, for “Improvements in spile or vent 

” 


S7ec, William Washington Richards, for ‘ Transplanting 
apparatus.” 


_To INvENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invertors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale see page xii. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERAMAN.—May 23.—For Alteration to Chapeland Vestry 
The Rev. T. Manuel, Brynhyfryd Villa, Mountain Ash. 

ABERGAVENNY.—May 22-—For Erection of Caretakér’s 
Cottage, Fire-engine House and Toll Office at Cattle Market. 
Mr. J. Haigh, Town Hall, Abergavenny. 

ACCRINGTON.—May 19.—For Repewing Chapel. 
Riley, 11 Brunswick Terrace, Accrington. 

ARDESLEY —May 20.—For Erection of Two Houses. 
Messrs. Wade & Turner, Io Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

BALLIEBOROUGH —May 18.—For Building Twenty-one 
Labourers’ Cottages, &c. Mr. Hugh Clark, Poor Law Offices, 
Ballieborough, Ireland. 

BARKING —May 20.—For Erection of a School for 330 
Children. Mr. C. J. Dawson, Barking. 

BARRY ISLAND —May 20—For Alterations to the Marine 
Hotel. Messrs. Gething & Wallis, Windsor Chambers, West- 
gate Street, Cardiff. 

BASSENTHWAITE.— May 29.—For Erection of a Dwelling- 
house. Messrs. Moffatt & Bentley, Church Street, White- 
haven, 

BATH.—May 20.—For Restoration of South Side of Orange 
Grove for the Corporation. Mr. Charles E. Davies, F.S.A, 
Architect, Bath, 

BELFAST.—May 21.—For Alterations: to Whiteabbey 
Church, Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, Donegal Square East, 
Belfast. 

BLAENAVON.—May 18.—For Alterations to Board School. 
Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Metrorpolitan Bank 
Chambers, Newport, Mon. 

BRADFORD —May 19.—For Erection of an Engine House. 
Mr. W. T. McGowan, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —May 19.—For Erection of a Hospital. 
J. H. Cox, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—May 19.—For Erection of a Boys’ School at 
Eastville. Mr. H. Rogers, School Board Offices, Eastville, 
Bristol. 

CHIEVELEY.— May 29.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Master’s House, Boundary Fences, &c. Mr. W. H. Bell, 
Market Place, Newbury. 

COLCHESTER —May 18 —For Restoring Boundary Wall of 
St. Nicholas Church. Mr. J. H. Page, F.I1.A.S, Trinity 
Chambers, Colchester. 

CORNWALL.—May 20.——For Erection of a Farmhouse at 
Colenso. Mr. John Laity, Colenso, St. Hilary. © 


Mr. B 


Mr. 


| in Brinton Park. 


CoupaR ANGUS.—May 30.—For Erection of a County 

Police Station. Mr. David Smart, Architect, Perth. 
CUCKFIELD.—May 25.—For Alterations to N ational School. 

Mr. John S. Corder, Wimborne House, Ipswich, 
DOWNPATRICK —May 25.—For Alterations and Additions 

to District Lunatic Asylum. . Mr, P. C. Cowan, 48 Upper 

Arthur Street, Belfast. 

ELGIN —May 19.—For Erection of and Alterations to 


Dwelling-houses, Farm Steadings, Blacksmith’s House and 


Smithy, &c. Mr. W. Monro McBay, Surveyor, Elgin, 
FEARBY.—May 28.—for Renovating and _ Reseating 
Chapel. Mr. R. Metcalf, Fearby. 
FLimMpy —May 20.—For Erection of a Dvwelling-house 
Mr. F. Ferguson, Margaret Street, Flimby. 


GALWAY.—June 1.—For Building Large School. Mr. James 
Perry, County Surveyor’s Offices, Galway. 

GILDERSOME —May 18.—For Erection of Two Scullery 
Houses and Shop. Mr. F. Waterhouse, Town Street, 
Gildersome. 

GISBURN.—For Erection of Building for Electric-lighting 
Plant and Homestead Purposes. Mr. Chas. Parsons, 
9 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 

GREAT RISSINGTON.— May. 29.—For Erection of a School 
Messrs, Knight & Chatters, Architects, Cheltenham, 


GREAT YARMOUTH.—May 22.—For Erection of a Pump-- 
ing Station. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. 

GREETHAM.— May. 23 —For Erection of Four Dwelling- 
houses in. Cheapside . Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Lord | 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

GRENOSIDE —May 21.—For Erection of a Lodge at 
Infectious Hospital. Mr. G. A. Wilde, Bank Street, Shetfeld. 

HaALirax.—May 30.—For Erection of a Mill Chimney. 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Lord Street Chambers, Hali- 
fax. 

Hovr.—May 26.—For Erection of Lavatory for Women in 
Recreation Ground, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

HoxtTon.—May 16.—For Erection of a Public Library in 
Pitfield Street. Mr. W. C. Plant, 236 Kingsland Road, N.E. 


HUDDERSFIELD.— May 28 —For Erection of Large Central 
Grocery Store, Warehouse, Jam Factory, Stables, &c. - Messrs- 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


HUNSTANTON.—May 21.—For Erection of Two Semi-- 
detached Residences. Messrs. Geo. Fitt & Co, 1 Queen 
Street, Norwich. 

KIDDERMINSTER —May 20.—For Erection of Two Shelters 
Mr. Arthur Comber, Town Hall, Kidder- 
minster. 

Kincs LYNN.—May 19—For Alterations to. Premises in. 
Norfolk Street. Mr. John R. Fayers, Market Place, Kings 
Lynn. 

LEEDS —May 18—For Erection of Coal Stores for the 
New Wortley Gas Works, Mr. R. H. Townsley, Municipal 
Buildings, Leeds. 

LEEDS.— May 19.—For Two Pumping Engines and Boilers. 
Mr. T. Hewson, City Engineer, Leeds. 

LrEEDS.—May 21.—For Erection of Public Baths. 
Walter Hanstock, Architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

LONDONDERRY.—May 20.—For Erection of Three Dwell- 
ing Houses. Mr. T. Johnson, Architect, 11 East Wall, Lon- 
donderry. 

ORMSKIRK. — May 27.— For Water-tower, Engine-house- 
and Cottage. Messrs. Wood & Brodie, Engineers, 3 Coox. 
Street, Liverpool. 

SOUTHWARK.—May 29.—For Pulling-down Houses and 
Erecting a Roof at Borough Market. Messrs. Widnell & 
Trollope, 13 Parliament Street, S.W. 

SOUTHWARK.—June 2.—For Erection of Reception-house 
and Caretaker’s House. Mr. Oliver E. Winter, AM.LCE, 
Vestry Hall, Borough Road, S.E. 

SURBITON.—May 15.—For Erection of a Detached 
Residence. Quantities not supplied. Mr. R. Land Pearce, 
M.S.A., 100A Queen Victoria Street, London, E C. 

WESTBOURNE.— May 20.—For Building Isolation Hospital. 
Mr. Nisbett, Architect, High Street, Winchester. 


Mr:- 


THE Northern Lighthouses Board have decided to erect 
two beacon lights in Shetland—one at Noness, Dunrossness, at 
the south end of the mainland, and the other at Swarback, at 
the north end. These lights complete all but one the scheme 
of harbour lights which was recomended by Highlands and’ 
Islands Commission. Sanction has also been given to the offer . 
of Mr. John M. Aitkin, contractor, Lerwick, for the erection off 
a beacon on the Inner Voders at a cost of 3807. 
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TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 
For Erection of Warehouses in Commerce Street, 
ELLIS. & WILSON, Architects. 
Accepted Tenders. 
G. Hall, mason, 
A. Hall, carpenter. 
A. Adam & Co., slater. 
G. Gibb, plasterer. 
Thorn & Strachan, plumber. 
J. Mason & Son, painter. 
W. McKinnon & Co., ironwork. 
Total, £5,483 Ics. 11d. 


For Construction of Pipe Sewers, with Ventilating Manholes, 
&c., in Holburn Street and Balmoral Place, for the Town 
Council. Mr. WILLIAM DyAck, Borough Surveyor. 

Accepted T. enders. 

A. McKay, Sewer in Holburn Street, &c., £87 65. 11d. 
Gaen & Walker, Sewer in Great Northern Road, £95. 
AMBLESIDE. 

For Widening Scardale Bridge, Ambleside, for the Westmor- 

land County Council. Mr. J. BINTLEY, County Surveyor, 


Messrs. 


J. Cookson . ; . » £523 ! 9 
Moorsom & Co. . 5 : . ; : 521 6 
T. Newton . . : . 5 3 5 +, 4304100 
Dirkin . F : 5 3 . “AZT COENO 
A. Jackson, Ambleside ; ; 4 ‘ -Woo0s1I" 9 
County Surveyor’s estimate f . 400 0 0 


BEDLINGTON. 
For Sewerage Works, &c., for the Bedlington Urban District 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Additions and Alterations to Aston Brewery, for Messrs. 


Ansell & Sons, Limited. Messrs. INSKIPP & MACKENZIE, 
Architects, 5 Bedford Hors London, W.C. 


Squires 2 ' Z - £1,745 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons ‘ : 3 ? . -4,388-40=8 
Jeffery & Son ; i 4 : - 1,93080 40 
Moorhouse , ; , : 3) 1,320) OO 
W. & J. WEBB (accepted) 3 7 : \9 2282 ONG 


BOLLINGTON. 

For Preliminary Work required in Tunnelling, Laying Iron 
Pipes, Building Valve-chamber, &c., in connection with 
the present Boreholes, and Supply Main from Boreholes to 
Reservoir Site, for the Bollington Urban District Council.’ 

Accepted Tenders. 
General Work—G. Law, Kidderminster .- £486 0 0 
Ironwork—Clay Cross es near Chesterfield . 109 I 6 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Building Kiosk on Pier-head, Bournemouth. Mr. F. W. 
Lacey, Borough Engineer. 


Tones & Son : : ; : , : . £898 9 © 

George & Harding : . , , ; ooF 0 0 

D. Drake, Limited . i ; ' : -. 695-20. 0 

Entwisle & Cox . 3 . . F + 600,40 0 

W. J. Chinchen (zx/or mal) . : f ‘evSOn nao") O 

MCWILLIAM & SON (accepted ae . ° » 545 0 9 
BRADWELL. 


For Works Required in Building the Bath Inn, near Bradwell. 
Mr, JAMES HALL, Architect, 10 Paradise Square, Sheffield. 


Council. Mr. W. W. Cooper, Surveyor. Quantities by the Architect. 
G. McLaren , 3 : : a - £595 0 Oo 40 ROPER, Sheffield, for Whole of Works except 
J. Thompson ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; 552170376 Painting ° . . : . £997 10 © 
G. Robson . : : 5 : : : » 516 ate 
E,,Edgar . . . : : . , - 451 0 0 BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 
Sallows & Son. - 426 0 ©| For Erection of a Surgery and other Buildings at Eaglehurst, 
J. W. Rosson, Newcastle. on- n-Tyne (accepted ) + 9425440 O Quay Road. Mr. SAMUEL DYER, Architect. 
_ Boiler. C. Limon, Bridlington Quay iL 4O4e 5odb 
HEBBURN BOILER Co., Hebburn-on-Tyne (ac- H. Severs, Bridlington Quay . ° ‘ 384 17 0 
cepted) . . ; : : . : Seeds 180 2c W. Storr & Sons, Bridlington Quay : ug TOmrOhsO 
Steam Cylinder. F, H. Hudson, Bridlington Quay : 297 0 0 
RICKABY & Co, Gateshead (accepted) : OO" 0 @ J. RENNARD, Bridlington Quay (accepted )- 258 O O 


THE SUNBURY 


Teleqrams— 
* Linerusta- Walton, London.” 


SOLID in Colour! 


Dincrusta=U1alton. 


SOLID in Relief! 


SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 
ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. 


FREDERICK WALTON & 6O., LTD., 


Telephone No.. 3769. 


SOLID in Walue! 


STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


THERE IS A 


i 


Kf Vie 


SS \ y/ ) 
= 7 Y y/ 
S 27 2, 
| 


/ 7M 


WA. RE 


WALL DECORA TION. 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


IN EVERYTHING. 


LEGGOTT S CAST-IRON “SKYLIGHTS, “SILENS” OPENERS 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, pie a 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, LTD. ("tuo'siens: voncs, seancor. 


ve 


a oe ee a. 
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BRIGHTON. 


For Additions and Alterations to Oaklands, Dyke Road Avenue, 
Preston Park. Mr. JOHN WINDSOR, Surveyor, London. 


< 


CHADDERTON. 


For Construction of Brick, Cast-iron and Stoneware Pipe 
Sewers, Manholes, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. JAMES DIGGLE, Engineer. 

Al AINSCOUTH, Oldham (accepted ). 


BEPC peer : ‘ . £1,224. 0 Oo £52).01.0 
Longley & Co., Crawley . Se laiPaitsy fe)! ae) 50 O Oo 
Patching & Son : a 4 x itd 0 Oo 37.0 0 CROYDON. 
Lockyer, Brighton . q . 1,057 0 0 50 0 0 For Eee Corridors, &c., at the Workhouse, for the 
A, If upper part of walls tiled. Plan A. 
J. & F. May F ° eA265 % Q),70 
For Supplying and Delivering Eighty Cast-iron and Drawn Wenham & Waters : an250)70""0 
Steel Bracket Posts, for “Suspending Electric-light Arc Hammond & Hussey . , 196 0 oO 
Lamps. Kinnell & Co. : ‘ : 180 0 0 
HART, SON, PEARD & Co., LIMITED, Birming- Plan B. 
ham and ‘London (accepted) . : i 2500 «0. 0 Wenham & Waters ., : ’ 540 0 oO 
(Additional posts, £31 5s each.) J. & F. May ; 395 0 O 
Reed & Son, Brighton. ¢ 2 ACO OO Kinnell & Co. . : d sprzoOue Ol O 
(Additional posts, £30 155, each. ) Hammond & Hussey . : we ces OT.O 
C. S. Mallet & Co., London 1,880 0 Oo Cures 


(Additional posts, £24 each. ) 


CARDIFF. 


For Erection of Gardener’s Cottage and Rebuilding Porch at 
Mr, G. E. HALLIDAY, Archi- 
Cardrff. Quantities by Mr. J. W. 


Glan Ely, near St. Fagan’s. 
tect, 14 High Street, 
RODGER, Cardiff. 
C. C. DUNN, Cardiff (accepted ) 
W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff . 
W. Cox, Llandaff j 
T. H. Short, Whitchurch 


COCKERMOUTH. 


For Trades Required in Building a School at Setmurthy, near 
G&ORGE DALE OLIVER, Architect, 


Cockermouth. Mr. 
Carlisle. 


Accepted Tenders. 


For Erection of a School at Cults. 


Messrs. ELLIS & WILSON, 


Architects, Aberdeen. 


Accepted Tenders. 


G. Hall, Aberdeen, mason. 
Webster Bros., Aberdeen, carpenter. 
A. Kinkaid, Cults, Aberdeen, slater. 


D. Scott, Aberdeen, plasterer. 


: “£402.26 0 
° « ~400:; OF O 
; 388 19 7 
: 3 {0-n 7 O 


Durham Rural D 


J. Thorn, Aberdeen, plumber. 
J. Mason & Son, Aberdeen, painter. 
Total, £4,064 8s. 11d. 


DURHAM. 


For Construction of Two Precipitation-tanks, with Catch-pit, 
Store-shed and Baffling-channel, and Laying-out, Draining 
and Fencing of 3 Acres 1 Rood 21 Poles of Land for the 
Disposal of Sewage at Broompark, near Durham, for the 


istrict Council. Mr, GEORGE GREGSON, 


Surveyor, Durham. 


J. Bolton, Cockermouth, excavator, waller and G. T.'Manners: «: . : . : £835 0 O 
stonemason, and plasterer (amended estimate) $280 8 o C. B. Williamson & Go ; : : it OOR TG 10 

P. Carruthers, Cockermouth, carpenter and G. H. Bell : : é : NGG) ke 
joiner, painter and glazier - - ‘ 156,19, 0 J. G. Bradley : ; “ 3 “ 5 2058 Gao 

J. B. Whitfield, Workington, slater. : 46 14 6 J. McGregor : ; : 530 0.0 

D. Bell, Cockermouth, plumber . EWis = ae yl i HESLOP, Durham (accepted ) ae F 484 14° O 

SPRAGUE & CoO., 

Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED ee Seder 


Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate —— for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE'S TaBLEs, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Tithagtaphy at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO. 


Plans Copied, Enlarged, 
Telegrams, ‘ 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, B.C, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
escriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Con inuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


59 & aid Oa at LANE, 
ON, W.C. 


"I reduced, he 
“OLDACRES. LONDON." 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


-HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE,. 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


: 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


Ps ap eB LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHI 
Telephone No. 8185. Telegraphic Address, ‘ 


Q equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staf: 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, H.0. 
a 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural d Mechanical Draugntsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial! 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


‘Cartoons, London.’ 


LL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. = 


UANTITIES, &c., HLECTROGRAPHED 3 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 


73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different Kinds). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalague and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLIGATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 


HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITING. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


ELLAMS, [2 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
LOM Dot. 


THREE OF THE BEST 


The Save-Time Envelope 
for Penny Post, Patent. 
The Dagonet Envelope 
Half Penny Post, Patent. 
The Typewriter Envelope, 
for use on all Typewriters. 
BEECHINGS LTD., 174 in 
“he Strand, 
Quotations for any form of 
Printing and Stationery 

by return of post. 4 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 
Lithographed Correctly by 
return of post, at Liberal 


Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


“SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(late J. TILL), 


BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected oe Repaired. Church Bpirep Restored 
Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
Donde Office, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 


to 
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DARWEN. 
-For the Erection of New Offices for the Darwen Ne 


‘Shop Premises in Duckworth Street, Darwen, Mr. “ B. 
THORNLEY, Architect, Darwen. 
A ccepted Tenders. 
J. Knowles, mason, joiner and slater »2,1;350 9 50 
R. Entwisle, plumber and glazier. . 165 oO 
R. Jackson, plasterer and painter 146, O4-D 


DERBY. 
or Erection of Covered Ways, Boundary Walls, &c., at the 
Workhouse, for the Guardians. Messrs. COULTHURST & 
Boory, Architects, Been 


Weston ; 4 “eee: °o oO 
H. Bakewell at DO3 uO mo 
Wagg . 278 0 Oo 
Vernon : 5 : : : ; 4 2 SOMO 
Robinson . : 252 OmmG, 
‘Dickinson Saat OnO 
W. WALKERDINE (accepted) 220 0 O 


FELIXSTOWE. 

‘For Building a Police Station, Consisting of Office, Two Cells 
and Sergeant’s Quarters, at Felixstowe, for the East 
Suffolk County Council. Mr. H. MILLER, County Sur- 
veyor, Ipswich. 

E. West “£1,607. 0) 0 
T. Ward 1,069 0 O 
is, Kenney 1,048 oO oO 
T. Warman : 4 : : c c 1030 0 O 
F, C. Thurman. : : aes : - 9994070 
W. Durrant : 998 Io Oo 
~ W. Grayston 996 IO oO 
T. PARKINGTON & Son, Ipswich (accepted) G75" —0 
F, Cooper & Sons . p 3 S = G6k erg 6 


FERMOY. 


For the Erection of Twenty-four Workmen’s Dwellings in 
Two Blocks, for the Town Commissioners. 
Accepted Tenders. 
D. Hayes (12 Artisans’ Cottages) . : 
D., Creedon (12 Labourers’ Cottages) . ; 


aE SPHINY ” PORTLAND, CEMENT, 


seven days. Fineness, 2,500 


creteFloors & Street Paving. | 


““ ECLIPSE’) PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
ai Band- -carrying and cheapest 

Cement in he market. | 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
fanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient'for Practical Tests Frese. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CHMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lias Link, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Coments, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. Ballway and water communication. 

<a 


Rk. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, 


Bole Agent i the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
corms re. BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
ncaa iced ih Mae STANT oH A 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
ROOFS of this Ilustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 18865 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica-| 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each 
post free : on roller, Ninepence. 


EWLEY & SONS,L° 
WORKERS FR f R 4 [ E, ALABASTER 


as MILLS, Newcastle- ave 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
B. WARD & CO., 
i5 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


OLUME LIV. 


Office: 


ws, and For New Baptist Sunday School, Golcar. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow se.-| WAY | D 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch; B 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 


GOLCAR. 
Mr. J. BERRY, 
Architect, Huddersfield. 
Accepted Tenders, 
A. & T. Haigh, Golcar, mason. 
W. Lockwood, Golcar, joiner. 
W. Armitage, Golcar, plasterer and painter, 
J. Marsden, Huddersfield, plumber and glazier. 
7; Longbottom & Son, Lockwood, slater. 
J. Cooke, Little Royd, concrete and wood-block flooring. 
G. W. Crosland & Co, Huddersfield, ironwork. 
F, Milan, Lockwood, hot-water engineer. 
Total, £2, 500. 


HALIFAX. 
For Constructing Filtration Tanks near Wheatley Station, for 


Messrs. Samvel Webster & Sons, Limited. Messrs. 
Jackson & Fox, Architects, Halifax 
J. CHARNOCK & SON, Halifax (accepted) . .£400 0 oO 


HAMPSTEAD. 
For Additions to Pianoforte Factory, Crescy Road, N.W., for 
Mr. G Lambert. Mr ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, Architect, 
2 Broad Street Se 3 


Hi King . : : ; ; . £138 026 
Hewat . 4 : : 5 é ; 95 0° 
Pearce. : ‘ . : i Origa DOMES 
WILTSHIRE (accepted ) : : : . , le Gale G6 
HORSHAM. 
For Walling and Forming New Playgrounds at East Parade 
Schools. 
a ceelere. Sa, 4 , £400. "O20 
Potter Bros , : . 422 oa 
George Potter ° : 5 . 410240976 
Pannett Bros. - é 5 sre3O emo 
G. Sharp. 5 : é 2 « 330 40470 
H. Murrell . : -$eo1'5s Oso 
R. ETHERIDGE & T, REDFORD (accepted) . «197 20 "0 


HOVINGHAM. 

For Alterations to the Wesleyan Chapel, Hovingham, Yorks : 
(1) Brick, Stone and Plaster; (2) Wood, Plumbing and 
Glazing, Slating, and Painting. Mr. E. TAyLor, Archi- 
tect, 7 Stonegate, York. 

Accepted Tenders. 
W. Oldfield, Hovingham, for Division No 1. 
G. Mansfield, York, for Division No. 2. 


THE LIMMER 


, ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


haba: bets 


ESTAB.] 


mar toeauere inch, with LIMITED, 
s 688 an per cent. resiau?; 
“ Over 10,000 tons supplied to Ss Y I )) R ES. C J E 4 « 7, g 
me,’ Gardift and Hereford Water eta I Telegrams, a= Telephone, 
orks ies F 
ially adapted for 0 “ ape 
WOSTRE! 


‘ene 


' COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STRHET, LONDON, EO. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


LIFTS. 


Gas or Steam Power 


LIFTS. 


Electric and Hand-Power 


LIFTS. |G 


Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durabivity. 
" Model Draltng iss 
SHAFTING FoR PRWES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
cranzs, |BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
| LIGHT SEA GREEN. i 
&e LIMITED, 


International ected: 
London 
gibi DEEP OLIVE GREEN. ~ a 
GAS ENGINES, DARK GREEN. — 
KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 
JOHN CLARK 


~ FALMOUTH ROAD GREAT DOVER STREET, | os, 4s ona sr miex arReen, New OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
LONDON, Wy 

*|A ls O Bit irming gl d am, Liverp ool, For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screen 
Manchester, &c. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
WITH PRICES. 


OF THE ARCHITECT. 

Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

175 Strand,.London, W.C, 


anufacturer of every description of 


ERE W OK. 


S.E. 


ursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the ‘protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4)d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
EsTABLISHED 1855, 

pep ee Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry. Lond 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS' DEsrons. 


READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 ga bead ‘Wo. 


: 


————EO— OO 


Ee 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILKESTON. 


for Board School, Gladstone Street, to Accommodate 900 
Children, for the Ilkeston School Board. Mr. CHARLES 


Hunt, Architect, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. Quantities 

by the Architect. 
Evans & Pellatt . ‘ ‘ ; : 212,616.42 0 -0 
E. Orton, Ellistown . . : Ces 12,5445 0 
Harper & Co. . : . : ; - 12,465 18 o 
W. Donnelly . - : sana, 240m.0) 0 
W. E. Se Ilkeston - (accepted subject to 

revision and approval by the Education 

Depariment) orn ° : . opt L1.649.4.0) 0 


. KEIGHLEY. 
For Various Works (except Joiner and Painter’s 


Society. Mr, JOHN Haccas, Architect, North Street, 
Keighley. 
Accepted Tenders. 
E. Smith & Son, Utley, mason, 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 
C. Hird, Keighley, plasterer. 
L, Conyers & Co., Keighley, plumber. 


Total, £1,400. 


¥or Building Four Houses at Park Wood Bottom, 

HacGas, Architect, North Street, Keighley-5 

Accepted Tenders. 
Sunderland & Greenwood, Haworth, mason. 
J. Wilkinson, Oakworth, joiner. 
W. Thornton, Bingley, slater. 
Forrest & Antrum, Keighley, plasterer. 
‘J. W. Clough, Keighley, plumber. 


Total, £930. 
7 LONDONDERRY. 

For Erection of Eleven Houses ‘off Dark Lane. 
McClelland & Co. . : é OA a3 . £1,637" 0 
Jeo eulton = 9, : : C 4 : . 1,582 Io 
R. Colhoun c c : : : d ant, 5'5 7410 
S. McLaughlin . “ t - Sa TSS E10 


J. GALLAGHER, 28 Chamberlain Street (ac- 
cepted) . . ° ° . . . é 


Work) 
Required in Building Store and Seven Houses at Morton 
Banks, Keighley, for the Keighley Industrial Co-operative 


Mr, JOHN 


ooo0oo°o 


DiCASHLOw.O 


LONDON. 

For Alterations to Red Lion Public-house, 44 Cow Cross 
Street, E.C. EDWARD MONSON, Architect, Acton 
Vale, W. 

GEORGE LYFORD (accepted) . ; ; -£L150 0 0 
Godson & Sons : é : : . i L007 oO 6 
Taperell & Davis. . ‘ ; . of 949100 0 
H.& F. Fearman . : ; O255,0) #0 
Lascelles & Co, Bunhill Row, E, ed a ‘ ; 887. 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to Premises, 205, 207, 2cg and 
21t Lewisham High Road, for Messrs. Plummer & Co. 


JOHN JAMES DOWNES, Architect, 199 Lewisham High 
Road, SE, 
Be Soper : : : : i Tt LO5R 0 .O 

S.J Jerrard & Sons. ‘ : - - COOL O 20 
S. R. Best. : ; - : : 5 + geno4da lS: 0 


For Pair of Villas, George Lane, Catford, for Mr. J. Ley. JOHN 
JAMES DOWNES, Architect, 199 Lewisham High Road, S E. 


Hall Bros.. : F : : : : 1010 OnnO 
ye Eailde ae : F : - F ; ; 794; 20.0 
R. Soper . ° ‘ : ; : ‘ 7. OOm Oo 

LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
For Institution for Deaf Children at Anerley. 

J. F. Collinson : : - P 3 .£46,col 0 oO 
Atherton & Dolman”. ‘ 7 . - 45,894 0 oO 
De Charterisum. ; : é ; : 5, F44:020me Onno 
J. Grover & Son. : C . , «9 :43,8053,0; °C 
B. E. Nightingale . P 5 4 : = A3.684OpeO 
L. H. & R. Roberts. : : é 8 43,5575 no 

5 cep, Patrick“: 7 < : : « 42,09089-0 Oo 
J. Shillitoe & Son . , “ 5 5 «, 42,9107 10r 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons ; ‘ : . = 42,6302 Ono 
Lathey Brothers . é . é : v. 4i2;002" OF 
W. Downs : . : : ; 2 41,658"10. 6 
W. Pattinson & Sons. : : 4,5 SOmsOme 
G. E. Wallis & Sons : ; Mm 40,007) IGG 
H. Lovatt 6 4 . - : :, '40, 0430 ONTO 
Sollart?. . 4 ° - 40,874 0 0 
Stimpson & Co... : ; : a 1 1140:737), 20) 10 
Treasure & Son... ‘ d : x #§139;883) 70) “c 
KIRK & RANDALL* f nt 38:0202"O.8¢ 


* Reconmended for Acceptance. 
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LITTLEHAMPTON. 


For Construction of New Storm-water Reservoir. Mr.. H. 
HOWARD, Engineer. 
Peters & Son, Horsham . , - £2,c00 40 <0 
Walter Wallis, Littlehampton . : : 1,597 0 O 
A. Burrell, Arundel . 5 ° . : . 1,5900%0! oO 
James Dickson & Son, St. Albans . ; T,2999O. © 
Pedredde & Co, Jersey . ; A é 1,212 0 O 
KELLETT, Worthing (accepted) f 820 0 oO 


For Water Main Extension in various parts of the Town. 
Wallis . ; ; : : : ; : . £136 
Snewin Bros. ; 4 : ; A ei) 
DUKE & OCKENDEN (accepted) . : ; CUFEy "0 

After acceptance Mr. Kellett withdrew his tender, offering 
as an alternative to amend it and carry out the works for 

1,375. The Urban Council at an adjourned meeting accepted 

the tender of Messrs, Pedredde, amounting to 1,212/, 


16 
o 


NELSON. 

For Labour and Materials Required in Erection of Six Houses 
in Wilkinson Street. Messrs. W. & J. P. DENT, Archi- 
tects, Nelson and Burnley. 

Masons. 


M. & J. Hawley, Nelson . E ; Bee eect Nek 
S. & W. Dearden, Nelson . T2380 Om OC 
T. Dent & Sons, Nelson . : , : 7,107; 5 Ou O 
SHARP & BULLOCK, Nelson (accepted) . T.170''G? 0 
Joiners. 
Holden & Blackburn, Nelson . 5 594 18 o 
G. Pollard, Nelson . : Fee 5 : , cA7ee OO 
A. Carter, Nelson . ; : ; : : SoD a2 S 
A. Walton, Nelson . ; : 4 , . 490 © O 
W. BOoTHMAN, Nelson (accepted) . 475 0 O 


For Erecting a new Baptist Mission School-chapel in Wood- 
lands Road, Nelson. Mr, HARRY WHITAKER, Architect. 


MERTON. 

For Erection of First Portion of New Boys’ School, including 
Central Hall and Boundary Walls and Gates at Church 
Road, Merton, Surrey, for the Mitcham School Board. 
Mr. H. P. BURKE-DOWNING, Architect, 7 Great College 
Street, Westminster. Quantities by Messrs. JOHN LEANING 


} 


& SONS. 
J. Smith & Sons : . . : ' . £6,221 0 O 
D. Charteris’. ; - ; : : . 6,029 0 oO 
Lathey Bros. . : : ; 4 3 Jis6jo25 0° oO 
E. J. Burnand . : " 4 i - 5,989 0 O 
W. H. Lorden & Son . ‘ . » 5,964 0 0 
Garrett & Sons. 4 ; 3 omyz74qQo oO 
H. Wall& Co . ; : 5 . : . 5,605..0050 
E. J. Saunders . : 4 2 - : » 05,57 70Reeee 
Peters & Son . : Z F : ; » «55707 0. oO 
J. B Potter,* Sutton 496 0 oO 


; ; : : » Foyt 
* Accepted provisionally, and subject to the approval of the 
Education Department. 
PLYMOUTH. 
For Paving and Completing Addison Road Lane, Alton Road 
Lane, Bishop’s Place Lane. Mr. JAMES PATON, Borough 


Engineer. 
Addison Road Lane. 
Cal ake i 3 ; : : yt £224 16° 0 
A. N. COLES (accefied ) , . A ‘ «217100 O 
Alton Road Lane. 
A. N. Coles. 4 ; : : : ’ amiiapetioqn 6 
C. L. DUKE (accefied ) ‘ : : ot genghiG 6 
Bishop's Place Lane. 
A. N. Coles. H : : s : . 107 10 6 
C. L. DUKE (accepted ) ; : d . 99 6-6 


POTTERS BAR. 

For Erection of Vicarage at Christ Church, Little. Heath, Pot- 
ters Bar, Herts, for Rev. Arthur Mercer, M.A., Vicar. 
Quantities by the Architect, Mr. J. R. MANNING, M.S.A., 
Milkwood Estate Office, Herne Hill, S.E. 


Accepted Tenders. J. Allen & Son, Kilburn. >. £2,144 0 © 

T. Dent & Sons, Nelson, excavating, draining, Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton . . ~ -2;¢40, 70.9 
brickwork and masonry . : : é . £430 0 O F. & H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction 1,987, 0 O 
W. Boothman, Burnley, carpenter and joiner 159 © o| J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey , : ou, 45975 207 © 
W. Stanworth, Burnley, slater 5I G oO J.O. Richardson, Peckham . ; . 1,958 0° 0 
W. Earnshaw, Nelson, plumber . 32 10 6! J. Willmott & Son, Hornsey . : «. pill ed EEO: OC 
E. Butler, Barrowford, plasterer . 15 10 o| Battley, Son & Holness, Old Kent Road. 1 10245 OF O 
W. Heyes, Nelson, painter . 17 oe) S. Warboys, Potters Bar . : ae 5 . 5098 90,0 


Tre BATH 


STONE FIRMS. Lro. 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON .DEPOTS— 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” ® ysN G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
4 OOLITE BATH.” Head Offices : . = ‘EEX. L. & S.W.R., Nine Etms, S.W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & CO., Litd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. qh yal ) QUARRIES. 
Anes Rl al 
(O gne—= i) MONK’S PARK. pave cse™ BOX GROUND. 
\ ene CORSHAM DOWN. G08 ne a Fegint COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. enn ton oT ke STOKE GROUND. 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. ont ow obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 
TRADE MARK. | The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK 


ed t 


PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and }-inch thick, 


A — ~I 


IE 


OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/103 per yard super, 


NA OANA TAT AT 


Po% vS 
er D w nos <y Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 
rN (8) 
<8) SS JOINERY. 
Cr 9 | PY ginatatatas TURPIN’S 
o——— PATENT 
Peg LOCKING 
a\\ bel SYSTEM 
ws 3 Block Floorson 
aw he Seas MARBLE MOSAIC Conerete, Stone, 
aw RS Qo, TBE 's Patont 5-16 inch thick. ant Deal Floors. 
BER) a GS, Bernal nsec PAVEMENTS «= —-Secfron of wand block floors— 
y Ww \ Toro srs VI) ST 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 


ocr Parquet. § Executed in all 


| Wood Backing. 


Styles. 
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PONTYCYMER. SPONDON 
For Paving, Kerbing, Channelling, Road-making, &c, through- | For Erection of Cottage. Messrs. COULTHURST & Booty, 
out Alexandra Road and Meadow Street, Pontycymer, Architects, Derby. 
Garw Valley, for the Ogmore and Garw Urban District Maddocks & Kirkland, spougon UE, - £1,532 0 0 
Council. Mr. H. DAWKIN WILLIAMS, Surveyor, Black- J. Brennan, Ockbrook . ‘ W-T;350."0" Oo 
mill, R.S.O. J. Dickinson, Derby. ‘ . , . ~ HEZOG-NO4 O 
Alexandra Road. J. Clifford, Borrowash 5 5 . : ¥ ©1;260)0' 0 
J. Ricu, Cardiff (accepted ) . : : ° - £294 16 4 Robinson, Derby . : . . : + ¢T250210% o 
Surveyor’s estimate. : : : : re 470.20. 0 | 
Meadow Street . 
; 5 STANSTEAD ABBOTS. 
UES dis chimae on fide mil ce REO Ba? a oe ie For Erection of New Malting at Stanstead Abbots, Herts, for 
1 Mr. D. Jupp. Messrs. INSkIPP & MACKENZIE, Archi- 
t tects, 5 Bedford ae re a W.C, 
SALISBURY. F. Flitch . : » £5,082 0 0 
For Building Coachhouse and Store, with Cellar, at the Old W. Watson : - ‘ ’ : . 5275 10 -O 
George Brewery, Salisbury, for Mr. J. -Folliott. Messrs. J. A. Hunt : : . ° : : 4,894 0 0 
JOHN HARDING & SON, Architects, Salisbury. A. Brown . - : : : : ‘ ~) 4,050) 0) 6 
J. Plowman. ‘ ‘ : - ‘ ‘ £430 (ome) P, Banyard - . 5 - ° : ' 4,847, 0 0 
H. Hoskings 4 : : c 4 : Shy ated 
E. Hale é 5 : ‘ “ é : 4 8340 0)/70 
Wort & Way : . : ‘ ; é Et33300°O 0 STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Jenkins& Sons. . deaugs . - 327 9 O| For Erection of a Cricket Pavilion on the Stratford. on-Avon 
FE, Day ‘ ’ : : . : a JOP Os 0 Cricket Field. 
Hatherley & Carr é : ‘ : i a=n300 4 03"O Kibler & Co. , f A 4 2 ; £147 0 0 
Webb & Co, : ses ty O E.T. Kennard .  n12G OO 
VINCENT & FOLLAND, Salisbury (accepted) per te pee ie G. WHATELEY, Stratford-on-Avon (accepted ) 7, lOOmTOurG 
W. Bailey . . . : . . : - 96 0 oO 
SANDBACH. j 
For Constructing 2,360 Yards of Earthenware Pipe Sewers, STOURBRIDGE. 


for the Sandbach Urban District Council. Mr. EDWARD 


CODLING, Engineer, 3 Cross Street, Manchester. For Constructing the Second Section of the High-level Main 


Outfall Sewer, from Cradley Heath to the Furnace, near 


Q 

Pyok fan}: : : ; bers Wis 595 4 Halesowen, together with Branch Sewers at Cradley, 
Sayce & Randle 5 f : ) ‘ : 321 12 6 Bellevale, Hasbury, Hayseech, Coombeswood and Hales- 
ReHelmesooCot ; ; ; ' ‘ ita SiG owen, for the Upper Stour Valley Main Sewerage Board. 
F'Barke ~ ; : ; ; ; ‘ j 1,193 Gpng) Messrs. E. B. MARTEN & W.. FIDDIAN, Engineers, 
J. A. Ewart ; : ; ‘ : ; , 1,186 oe Church Street Chambers, Stourbridge. 

G. E. Pendieton 5 : . . ; Yan ts5o orto Gs Bella: : : : - ; : HL 10;cc6!'1 3 100 
TawWejoycesy. ety” byes STUY YONI O74 3786 Fe MackayWar ie gto dot) idk | OMRD O,920.TI. 7 
J. Stringer. ‘ ; r : . 4 . 1,060.0 0 G. Law . : F ; : 3 69210, 785 0/Sia rk 
G. Rayner. : ‘ ; ‘ ; - . 1,031- 15°56 Currall & Lewis. : ( : : Ji 920100 FT 
J. Sharples . A I Espa OO TiWVale,~ ; 8,477 13 8 
G. BELL, Manchester (accepted ) . ti 990K Cox Jones & FITZMAURICE, Birmingham (accepted) 8,266 0 oO 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 
WORKED STONE delivered and PIXHD COMP LHTE IM any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Bads and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL, AND 38 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICE LIST AND HSTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
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SUTTON VEY. 
For Making Good the Dilapidations and for other Work at 


Sutton Veny Rectory. Messrs. JOHN HARDING & Son, 
Architects, Salisbury. 
Webb & Co, : : - : . 6224 %li0.1.0 
J. Gaisford . 4 : : : 5 : 203 0 oO 
B. Parsons & Sons. ; ; : é 187 nao 6.0 
F, AMERY, Bath (accepted). : 5 ‘ 5 1751 OALO 
USK. 


For Completing the East Usk Railway, for the Great Western- 


Railway Company. 
T. GOLDSWORTHY, Newport, Mon. (accepted ) 
WAKEFIELD. 

For Erecting Four Dwelling Houses and Out-buildings in 
Major Street, Thornes, for Mr. Edward Long. Mr. 
HERBERkT LONG, Architect, Brunswick Street, Wakefield. 

: Accepted Tenders. 
C. S. Denison, Thornes, builder. 
J. Season, Leeds, slater. 
T. C. Tattersall, Wakefield, plasterer. 
N. Ibbotson, Belle Vue, carpenter and joiner. 
G. E. Stead, Belle Vue, plumber 
Goodall, Lister & Goodall, Wakefield, painter. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 

For Laying a 12-inch Sewer, for the Urban Council. Mr. 
Ep. SHARMAN, Surveyor, Market Square, Welling- 
borough. 

Wilmott ; . £609 0 o 
Siddons & Freeman : ‘ i : ps SOM OmEO 
E. BROWN & Son, Wellingborough (accepted) . 470 0 0 


WIMBLEDON. 
For Constructing 1,130 feet Retaining Wall alongside Wandle 
Bank Road, for the Wimbledon Urban District Council 


WILMSLOW. 

For Laying about 620 Yards of 12-inch and 9g-inch Socketed 
Pipes for Sewage Distribution, including Outlets and 
Manholes ; also Levelling and Underdraining about Five 
Acres of Land with 9-inch and 6-inch Socketed Pipes and 
4-inch Tile Drains; also the Construction of about 170 
Yards of 12-inch Earthenware Pipe Sewer in Knutsford 
Road, for the Wilmslow Urban District Council. Mr. 
JOHN BOWDEN, Engineer, Manchester. 


A. Taylor . ; 5 : ; h : - £1,545 Io oO 
T. Cooper . : 0 E ; é 2 1,072 AO. 
W. Snape & Sons : : 5 1,011 +3°-4 
G. Pendleton . ; : 999 19 3 
G G, Rayner . ; : . 959 4 3 
E Henthorne . 5 914 2 0 

. : oa 

. oO 


J. A. Ewart, Warrington (accepted ) 
G. Bozson 4 ; : : é 


WOLDINGHAN. 
For Erection of Private Residence, for Mr. W. R. Snow.. 
_ Messrs GEO. WAYMOUTH & EDGAR STONES, Architects, 
23 Moorgate Street, E.C, 


T. Churchill 4 : od, 3CO4 7101) O 
Akers & Co... : ; : : : - 3,045 © O 
T. Crabbe ; : 3 : ‘ : - 2,850 0 0 
D. W. Barker ; : ; : 2,757 0 © 
RICHARDSON Bros, London*. 2,448 O oO 


* Accepted subject to reductions. 


TRADE NOTES. 


IN connection with Lord Penrhyn’s Carnarvonshire slate 
quarries, nearly 3,co0 men were suspended for two days for 
leave to attend the labour 


Mr, C. H. COOPER, Surveyor. absenting themselves without 


Iles . - ; ; : .£1,143 © o| demonstration at Festiniog. The men have held a mass 
Kavanagh. : : ; é : : 875 © O| meeting to decide what course to pursue. 
CUNLIFFE, Kingston (accepéed ) 734.12 0 IT is proposed to reseat Cuckney Church and clean the 


For Making-up Avenue Road, for the Wimbledon Urban 
District Council. Mr. C. H. Cooper, Surveyor. 


interior, the cost being estimated at 85¢/. The Duke of Port- 
land has already promised 42c/., and Mrs. Welfitt, Langwith 


Hudson, Streatham . : J . . £468 14 2 | Lodge, 5c/, and a committee has been formed to attend to the 
Adamson, Kingston 399 oO o | matter. 

Adams, Wood Green . 358 Witty THE Spalding Urban Council propose to enlarge the Corn 
Iles, Wimbledon . é : 347. 0 ©! Exchange. It was decided to erect an isolation hospital on 


"Kine °* = a 4E= "EO ei °° p OP Oi") O =. 


FOR DURABILITY, EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


10,000 Lamps in Stock of ordinary voltage, from & to 250 candle-power, in a variety of shapes. 


ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and Telephone Apparatus, and Telephone and Electric Light Leads and Cables 
of English Manufacture. 
LARGE DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. PRICES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SLADE, TEMPLETON & GO., 15 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


: EIN CHP?s 
-““SIPHONIG”’ CLOSET (Patent). 


WATER RETAINED IN BASIN EQUAL TO A 
VALVE CLOSET. 


ASTOUNDING VELOCITY OF DISCHARGE. 
Simple Wash-down Type. Lead Trap. 


Write for Illustrations and Prices. 


These Closets are in use in some of the most important buildings in. 
LONDON AND COUNTRY. 


. FINCH & CO., in. 


MANUFACTURING SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
$2 Belvedere Roud, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


ali (3) 


WRIGHT & CO. 


. Manufacturers of FIBROUS PLASTERIN G, 
CROWN WORKS, AMEHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FIBROUS PLASTERING 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. | 
CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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land recently purchased, and the tender of Mr. Harbrows, of 
Bermondsey, at 340/., for a galvanised iron hospital to accom- 
modate eight patients, was accepted. 

A LARGE chiming clock with three dials is to be erected 
upon West Teignmouth church tower by Messrs. John Smith 
& Sons, Derby, who also made the clock upon the East Teign- 
mouth church a few years ago. 

IN the ventilation of the Kelvinside United Presbyterian 
church opened last week, Mr. B. Wilson, of Glasgow, architect, 
the “Climax” patent direct-acting invisible roof ventilators 
have been used and supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
ventilating engineers, Glasgow, the sole manufacturers of these 
ventilators. 

WE understand Messrs. John Gibbs & Son, of 72, 74 & 76 
Duke Street and Henry Street, Liverpool, have been successful 
in securing the ventilation contract for the Willerby Asylum 
{near Hull) extensions, in the course of which about 130 of 
their patent ventilators are being used. 

THE YOst typewriter has just been awarded a gold medal 
at the Manchester Building Trades Exhibition. This makes 
the eleventh gold medal won by the Yost writing machine. 

THE new post-office, Rothesay, is being warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves with 
open fires, the same being supplied by Messrs, E, H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE London Electric Omnibus Company think they will 
shortly be able to put 125 vehicles on the road for the use of 
the public. 

AT the meeting of the Stockton Corporation, a report was 
submitted from a deputation which had visited the principal 
electric-lighting works in the North. In almost all cases where 
the electric light had been provided financial success had been 
attained, and the consumption of gas had not been appreciably 
prejudiced, To provide an installation of the low-tension 
system for a town like Stockton, the cost would be probably 
between 16,0007, and 18,000/. The electric-lighting committee 
recommended that the Council should seek to obtain a further 
extension of time for the supply of the light from the Board of 
Trade, and this was agreed to. 
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AN inquiry has been held at Peterborough with regard to 
the application of the Peterborough Town Council for sanction 
to borrow 20,000/. for electric-lighting works. The objection 
raised was that the margin of borrowing powers of the Corpora- 
tion (42,503¢.) was pledged for duplication of the water main 
and for providing municipal and other offices, and they also 
objected to the smallness of the area to be lighted. Professor 
Fleming described a scheme, and said there would be no 
difficulty in supplying the whole borough. 


VARIETIES. 


THE first volume of Mr. Edwin O Sachs’s monumental work 
on “Modern Opera Houses and Theatres” will shortly be 
issued by Mr. B. T. Batsford, of High Holborn. This work, 
which includes no less than 220 grand folio plates with 300 
pages of text profusely illustrated with minor diagrams, will be 
the only one of its kind, and comprise fully illustrated descrip- 
tions of the principal theatres of the world, with details of their 
management, finance and construction, and full particulars of 
the requirements of the different countries. 

THE estate of the late Mr. Hugh Kennedy, contractor in 
Partick, has been returned at 52,203/. 185 9d. 

Mr. T. M. BAKER, the town clerk of Yarmouth, while at 
Gorleston on Wednesday accidentally fell into the river and 
narrowly escaped being drowned. The accident was seen by 
a young man named Burgess, who jumped into a boat and, 
going to Mr. Baker’s aid, succeeded in saving his life. 

THE new extension of the Liverpool landing-stage, whereby 
400 feet will be added to the original structure, was successfully 
towed from Birkenhead by four powerful tugs and placed in 
position. A large number of workmen at once commenced the 
work of planking the girders and establishing connection. 
When complete, it is said Liverpool will possess unusual 
facilities for landing passengers and cattle ai all stages of the 
tide. 

IN Paisley Sheriff’s Court Mr. William Sheedon, consulting 
engineer and principal of the Science Department of the 
Government School of Art, Paisley, was awarded 1,o000/. 
damages for alleged slander. 

THE Court of the Clothworkers’ Company have resolved to 
grant a sum of I0,000/. for extensions in connection with the 
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textile industries and dyeing departments of the Yorkshire 
College, of which they are the founders and generous sup- 
porters. They have already expended 33,600/. for the building 
and equipment of these branches of the college, their last gift 
being in 1892, when they voted 3,500/. for new art rooms for 
the textile industries department. 


AT Brighton a steam horizontal crane, running on rails near 
the band stand, at the edge of a completed portion of the new 
sea wall, being overweighted fell over bodily, leaving the rails, 
The jib snapped off short, dropping on to the beach, and the 
big iron boiler also was detached. The driver was on the 
crane at the time, but fortunately he jumped clear of the falling 
machine. 


THE Belgian Government will apply Article XI. of the 
Convention concluded in Paris on March 20, 1883, for the 
protection of industrial property, to the goods, &c., that may be 
sent to the Brussels International Exhibition, which is to take 
place next year. 


LORD KELVIN is to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the Budapest University. 


Mr. ARTHUR HILt has presented to the town of Reading 
a reproduction of the Bayeux tapestry, which has been 
worked by thirty-five ladies, the majority of whom are resident 
in the neighbourhood of Leek, Staffordshire, 


THE Hope (Flint) Parish Council have decided by eight 
votes to seven to accept the offer recently made by Lord Derby 


to grant a lease of Caergwrle Castle ruins and the surrounding 


pleasure-grounds to the council for the public use, for a period 
of twenty-one years, or for 999 years at a nominal rental of sos. 
per annum, the sole condition being that the council shall 
construct certain permanent buildings to comply with the Act of 
Parliament, 


THE British Museum will be opened on next Sunday 
afternoon, including the Natural History Museum. 


THE design by Mr. Charles T. Taylor, architect, 10 Clegg 
Street, Oldham, has beer accepted in a recent limited 
competition for proposed new infants’ school, Shaw, 


AT a meeting held in the town hall, Maidenhead, demon- 


strations of the electrozone process in the treatment of sewage | 


effluent took place, and were generally pronounced very 
successful. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE new building for the Richmond Street Mission, Wal- 
worth, the foundation-stone of which was laid by the Duchess 
of Roxburghe, on behalf of H.R.H. Princess Christian, contains 
a hall 53 feet long by 33 feet wide, with two entrance-lobbies 
and staircase leading to a gallery. In addition to these there 
are four classrooms and akitchen. The whole is surmounted 
by an open timber roof. The main front is towards East Street 
and has two bold pointed-headed doorways moulded in stone, 
flanked on either side by pilasters. The inner pilasters are 
very bold and carried up above the roof, terminating with stone 
caps, giving prominence to the centre gable. The windows 
have pointed heads and the gable is relieved in the centre by 
a large rose light. Simplicity has been given as required by a 
building of this class, effect being obtained by a bold outline. 
The contract is let to Mr. T. D. Leng, builder, Deptford, for 
1,6907, and the building has to be completed by November 11, 
1896. The architect is Mr. George Barnes, of 4 Great Win- 
chester Street. 

THE parish church of Irvine is to be reseated at a cost of 
1607, and 120/, is to be spent in laying a new flooring of tar 
macadam. 

THE foundation-stone of the Kinglassie Public Hall, which 
is being erected as the gift of Mr. Alexander Mitchell, Red- 
wells, has been laid by Miss Mitchell, Edinburgh, in the pre- 
sence of the parish councillors and a few friends. The trades- 
men and others employed on the work were afterwards enter- 
tained to supper by Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Mitchell presented 
Miss Mitchell with the silver trowel, which bore an appropriate 
inscription. 

THE Great Western Railway Company have under consider- 
ation some important proposals ‘with the view of providing 
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increased railway facilities for the Langley district. The scheme | 


includes some extensive alterations and the construction of a 
siding and goods dépét. The rough estimate as to the cost of 
the undertaking is about 5,090/, 


A BILL has passed through a Parliamentary committee to. 
compulsorily acquire the sites of several houses in the Strand . 


which stand in front of the Hotel Cecil These houses are to be 
removed, and then there will be a large open courtyard in front 
of the hotel, immediately facing the Strand, an improvement 
which will add materially to the picturesqueness of that 
thoroughfare. 

AN anonymous donor has contributed 1,coo/. towards the 
repair of the roof of Winchester Cathedral, which is in a 
dangerous condition The fund now amounts to close upon 
7,000/. It is also proposed to carry out some important work 
in connection with the great screen and the lady chapel, and to 
fill in the windows of the latter with stained-glass. 

THE new town hall, Hammersmith, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid by the Duke of Fife, will be erected on a site 
which was formerly occupied by an old family residence of the 
early part of the last century, which was afterwards occupied 
as a private school. In 1856, upon the passing of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, the house was rented by 
the Fulham District Board of Works for its offices, and in 
1878 it was reconstructed and the old garden partly built over. 
In 1885 the Hammersmith Vestry succeeded to the premises. 
The increase in the population and business of Hammersmith 
has been so great that a town hall and municipal buildings 
suitable for the requirements of a population of 104,coo has 
become absolutely necessary, and the building of which the 
Duke of Fife has laid the foundation-stone will supply the 
want. 

AT a meeting of the Dumfries Town Council the offer of 
2,000/. from ar anonymous donor to erect baths and wash- 
houses was again under consideration. The town clerk stated 
that he had been in communication with Mr. Walker, agent for 
the donor, with reference to the stipulation that the building 
should be placed on the Greensands, an open space which is 
the property of the town, and he informed him that the donor 
was ready to approve of any other suitable site on condition 
that the inhabitants should not be assessed for its purchase, 
and that the cost should not be taken from the common good. 
Bailie Dykes said this really limited them to the Greensands, 


and, on the ground that it was not a convenient site, and that | 


it was inexpedient to place such a building in a public recrea- 
tion ground, moved that the Council find themselves regretfully 
obliged to decline the gift coupled with this condition ; but it 
was eventually decided that, before coming to a final decision, 
the Council should make inquiries regarding the experience of 
the working of such institutions elsewhere, and ascertain the 
mind of the ratepayers by public meeting or plébiscite. This 
was seconded by Bailie Dinwiddie, and ultimately adopted 
unanimously. 

EDWINSTOWE CHURCH is to be thoroughly restored during 
the coming summer at an estimated cost of 1,230/ It is 
expected that the work of restoration will be completed by the 
end of October next, and whilst the church is closed services 
will be conducted in the National schoolroom. 

THE greater portion of the stonemasons in the employ of 
Messrs. Jackson Brothers, contractors and builders, at Goole, 
have come out on strike for an advance of a halfpenny per 
hour, the previous price being 73¢. per hour. The firm is now 
erecting the new Market Hall and other business premises in 
the main thoroughfare of the town. 

THE concrete breakwater constructed over the storm-water 
outfall abutting from the Steyne at Brighton, has been opened 
to promenaders. It is a massive structure, with a deck con- 
siderably wider than the Paston Place groyne or that opposite 
East Street. 

THE Northampton Institute, a handsome and extensive 
building, erected on ground given by the Marquis of North- 
ampton and Earl Compton, in St. John Street Road, Clerken- 
well, will shortly be opened. Mr. Sydney Axford has been 
appointed clerk, 

THE Town Council of Edinburgh have authorised the 
renewal of the carriageways of the following streets, at an 
estimated cost of about 9,400/ :—Rose Street, from Frederick 
Street to St. David Street ; Albyn Place; India Street, from 
Heriot Row to north side of Jamaica Street; Bristol Street, 
from Charles Street to Crichton Street; Crichton Street ; 
George Square, east side; Morrison Street, from Torphichen 
Place to St. David’s Free Church ; Gilmore Place, from Leven 
Street to Leamington Terrace ; Lothian Road, from Earl Grey 
Street to north side of Bread Street ; Broughton Place ; Alva 
Street; Stafford Street; Melvile Street, from Queensferry 
Street to Stafford Street. The following footpaths have also 
been ordered to be renewed at a cost of about 3,40c/. :—Ferry 
Road at Chancelot ; Broughton Road at Rosebank Cemetery ; 
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Brunswick Road, north side; Montgomery Street at Public 
Park ; Carlton Terrace Brae, east side ; Summerbank, west 
side; Glenogle Road, north side ; Henderson Row at the 
Academy ; Dean Bank Lane, west side; Dean Bridge, west 
side ; Belford Road, from Ravelston Terrace to Old Dean 
Toll ; Chambers Street, at the Museum; Melville Drive, from 
Hope Park to Central Meadow Walk ; Moncreiff Terrace ; 
Melville Terrace, south side, and . part of Gladstone Terrace ; ; 
Sylvan Place, east side; Sciennes Road, at Sick Children’s 
Hospital; Lauder Road, east side, from Grange Road to 
Grange Loan ; Grange Loan, north side, from Lauder Road 
eastwards ; Mayfield Road, west side, from Relugas Road to 
West Savile Terrace ; ; Kilgraston Road, west side, from Hope 
Terrace to Grange Loan ; Greenhill Gardens, east side ; 
Grange Loan, at Newbattle Terrace ; Merchiston Avenue, east 
side, from Greenfield Terrace to Polwarth Terrace ; Napier 
Road, west side, between Colinton and Spylaw Roads ; 
Colinton Road, north side, from Tipperlin Road to Gilsland 
Road ; Slateford Road, from Ivy Terrace to Shandon Place ; 
Stewart Terrace, west side, and Gorgie Road, south side, to the 
railway bridge ; Upper Gilmore Place, both sides ; ; and Find- 
horn Place, west side, from Grange Road to Dick Place. 


Mr. ARTHUR J. HAY, of Hayfield, Lerwick, with the object 
of accommodating the increasing trade of the district, has 
accepted contracts for improvements and additions to the pier 
at Blacksness, in the Bay of Scalloway. The works will cost 
about 2,000/,, ‘and have been designed by Mr. James Barron, 
C.E., Aberdeen. 

THE Broughty Ferry Police Commission have selected 
designs for the ladies’ shelter and lavatories and the bandstand 
which are about to be erected at the Esplanade. The shelter 
will be an elegant structure of ornamental timber, the zinc roof 
being terra-cotta coloured, the dado of the walls green, and the 
upper portion white. Internally, accommodation is provided 
for a retiring-room, a tea-room, and a buffet or counter. The 
work will be carried out by Messrs. Spiers & Co, Glasgow. 
The bandstand is to be of cast iron, octagonal in shape, 
measuring 17} feet in height and 15 feet in internal diameter. 
It will have a bell-shaped canopy with sounding-board, the 
lower edge of the canopy being finished with ornamental iron- 
work, The balustrade below will be a cast-iron railing 2 feet 
high, 

A NEw Millbrae Bridge, which spans the river Cart, is to be 
erected. The probable cost is 2,200/.,, and as the present 


bridge is “ joint” between the city of Glasgow and the county, 
the new bridge should be erected at the expense of the two 
authorities. The county committee are to "Eg the matter 
before the City Corporation. 


CONSIDERABLE expedition is being exercised in connection 
with the finishing of the new landing-stage at Liverpool The 
work in the iron fittings has for the most part been completed, 
and there is now engaged a large staff of workmen, who are 
“decking” the float. At the rate of advance which is now 
being maintained it is expected that the whole undertaking will 
be completed by the time the busy season is beginning to tax 
the capacity of the present stage. Not only willthis new length 
ease the anxieties of the officials and facilitate the work in con- 
nection with the coasting vessels, but it will also prove a great 
boon to hundreds of persons who promenade the stage in 
summer, and to the equally great numbers of passengers. 


AT a meeting of the promoters held on Saturday in Aber- 
feldy, Mr. W. Bell, C.E., engineer of the bridge, submitted a 
report with regard to the increased cost of widening and 
strengthening the Combie Ferry bridge, which was approved of. 
The meeting also agreed to the Marquis of Breadalbane’s 
request that the first 600/ made at the bazaar should be handed 
over to the guarantors of 1,200/, as also the grant from the 
County Council, the money subscribed by his lordship and the 
Aberfeldy merchants and the sum collected by entertainments 
up till now. A promoter who has taken a special interest in 
the completion of the bridge, and who was present at the meet- 
ing, very generously offered to guarantee the balance of the 
cost of the bridge, viz 550/, and expressed the hope-that all of 
them would do their utmost to help to liquidate that sum. Mr. 
Munro, Union Bank, offered to advance the money by instal- 
ments as it may be required at the rate of 4 per cent., which 
was agreed to. 


AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


THE annual report of the engineers’ trades union has been 
issued. The general secretary, in his introductory remarks, 
states that the growth numerically has been satisfactory, the 
number of admissions during the year 1895 only having been. 
exceeded twice in the history of the Society, and they had at 
the end of the year 79,134 members, which, allowing for deaths 
and exclusions, represented a clear gain of 3,624, whilst the 
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number of branches, which had increased by 11, now reached 
a total of 554. With regard to the financial position of the 
Society, the total assets had risen from 184,601/. to 2c6,115/. 
The income from all sources had reached the unprecedented 
sum of 296,959, The expenditure included 108,947/. for 
donation benefit, or a decrease of 30,0287. on the year ; 45,7267. 
for sick benefit, 58,990/. for superannuation, 12,3752. for funeral 
benefit and 8,108/. for contingent benefit. Briefly stated their 
financial position was as follows :—They commenced the year 
with a balance of 160,093/, which was now increased to 
169,577/., this balance being left after deducting 21,338/. for the 
superannuation reserve fund, and the total worth of the Society 
was 206,115/. The total management expenses were 22,466/., 
or 5s. 8d, per member. The unemployed list had shown a 
satisfactory decrease all through the year, with the exception of 
the period of the Belfast strike and Clyde lock-out. In con- 
clusion the secretary refers to the past year as one to which the 
members might look back with pride. The Society was making 
wonderful progress, and at the time of writing had reached a 
total of 80,208 members, and he hoped they would, in entering 
upon what promised to be a period of prosperity, never forget 
that moderation in their demands which had ever characterised 
them. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from Messrs. Malkin, Edge & Co. of the 
Patent Encaustic Tile Works, Burslem, their new catalogue. 
The patterns shown are exquisitely reproduced in colour— 
geometric, floral and landscape work, &c., being admirably 
depicted. The designs shown include tile pavements and 
mosaics (these latter being beautiful designs, and producing a 
bright and sparkling effect) for churches, public buildings, 
entrance-halls, verandahs, conservatories, &c. There are 
also glazed encaustic, printed, enamelled, barbotine, hand- 
painted, art and majolica tiles, for hearths, grates, jambs, 
flower-boxes, mural decorations, slabbed hearths and panels, 
&c. Over 200 patterns are shown and upwards of fifty 
n2w designs are incorporated in the present catalogue. If any 
kind of tile is required other than found in the catalogue or the 
price-list, Messrs. Malkin, Edge & Co. will send special 
designs, samples and estimates. A long list is given of works, 
being some out of the many contracts carried out by the firm. 
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THE LEEDS BUILDING TRADE. 


THE strike in the building trade, says the Leeds Mercury, has. 
almost entirely suspended building operations in the city. 
Only very few jobs are being proceeded with, and these are of 
an insignificant character. In no previous dispute have the 
employers, it is said, been so united as they are now. Pre- 
viously the non-federated masters, or at least a number of 
them, have acted on such occasions as it suited their individual 


_interests, but there now appears to be a general determination 


to resist the demands of the workmen. The employers. 
adjourned their last meeting until Thursday in Whit-week. 
In the meantime they are making no efforts to obtain men 
from elsewhere, and the strike pickets have consequently very 
easy duties to perform. When the bricklayers and labourers, 
making common cause, came out, several large undertakings 
were about to be commenced, but, though the stoppage dis- 
appoints expectations, the contractors are not being pressed to 
proceed. In some of these cases the promoters have considered 
the grounds upon which the masters refuse to accede to the 
men’s terms, and agreed to exercise patience ; whilst, in relation 
to other work, builders are declining to sign contracts which do 
not contain a strike clause. The questions in dispute do not 
relate entirely to rates of wages ; there are rules proposed which 
the masters will not accept, and it is understood that these are 
regarded with very strong objection. The masters complain 
especially of the encroachments which the labourers are 
seeking to make upon the employer’s right to control his own 
business, and this aggressive attitude, it is said, will be resisted 
at whatever cost, for hitherto concessions of this kind have 
simply paved the way for fresh requirements of an unreason- 
able character. ‘The above represents the state of things so 
far as the employers are concerned, and as the men are at 
present equally determined to gain what they seek, the prospect 
of a settlement being arrived at is not encouraging. 


A NUMBER of plans for the extension of the Liverpool 
Museum buildings have been received, and the competition for 
the premium is likely to be a very keen one. The sub- 
committee of the Corporation appointed to deal with the matter 
have had the whole of the competitive plans before them, and. 
in their deliberations had the assistance of Mr. Aston Webb, 
the eminent London architect and assessor. No selection was 
made, and arrangements were decided upon for the thorough 
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WHITSUNTIDE ON THE CONTINENT, 


For the holidays cheap return tickets will be issued to 
Scheveningen (the Dutch Brighton), w7é Harwich and the 
Hook of Holland. Passengers will leave London or the 
northern and midland counties on Friday, May 22, and, cross- 
ing by a special steamer, will reach Scheveningen in time for 
breakfast next morning. These tickets will be available to 
return any day up to and including May 30. Return tickets at 
single fares will be issued to Berlin for the exhibition on 
May 22. Cheap tickets will also be issued to Budapest for the 
millennial exhibition. Short Belgian tours, including Brussels 
(for Waterloo), the Ardennes and the picturesque Flemish 
cities have been arranged wé@ the Harwich-Antwerp route. 
The General Steam Navigation Company’s fast passenger 
steamers Peregrine and Seamew will leave Harwich on May 20 
and 23 for Hamburg, returning May 24 and 27. 


CEMENTS. 


IN no country is cement tested more severely than in the 
United States. In the first place, European cement makers 
are competing with one another for American orders, and, 
secondly, the Americans are anxious to demonstrate the 
superiority of their own manufactured cement. There could 
not, therefore, be more assured evidence of the strength of the 
cements of Messrs, Francis & Co, Limited, than was given to 
the secretary of the Society by the manager of the Sanduskey 
Portland Cement Company, when, after twenty-eight days’ 
trial, he wrote :—‘‘ All these cements stood the tests for 
constant volume in a most satisfactory manner, and appear to 
be of excellent quality.” 

The experience was, however, no more than a corroboration 
of that of English engineers during many years. The history 
of the works of Francis & Co. during the century would be a 
history of cement making in its most developed form. In all 
the great works their material was employed nearly sixty 
years ago, for Mr. I. Brunel testified to its uniformity of quality 
after using it in the greatest portion of the Thames Tunnel. A 
still more exhaustive test was the experiments in construction 
he devised, for both Brunels had a passion for demonstrating 
with how small a quantity of a favourite material it was possible 
to erect a structure. Robert Stephenson employed it in 
tunnels and other works at a time when the fate of railways 


OO __——— SS 


depended on the security of an arch or a retaining wall. And 
since those days down to our own time when construction has 
surpassed the dreams of Brunel or Stephenson, the Portland 
cement of Francis & Co. has continued to render the same 
efficient service. The standards have been ‘raised again and 
again, with various forms of briquettes, and under all conditions 
the endurance has been continuous. Thus we find the engineer 
of the new Eddystone Lighthouse announcing that Messrs. 


| Francis & Co.’s cement was 16} per cent. in excess of the 


specified strength, which was no less than 750 lbs. tensile 
strain on a briquette, with an area of only 14 inch by 13 inch, 
and after seven days’ setting. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the list of works in which 
the cement is used seems like an index to a treatise on English’ 
construction, architectural and engineering. But after nearly 
ninety years’ experience it would be strange if the secret of 
strength was not discovered, and moreover the firm are so 
proud of their material that they guarantee that the * Nine Elms 
Brand Cements” are not allowed to leave the works without 
being thoroughly tested and analysed by a resident chemist. 
They supply no information about tests, and those they propose 
are more severe than what is mentioned in books on the 
subject. ; 

Messrs. Francis & Co., Limited, have succeeded in esta- 
blishing a reputation no less solid for their Parian cement, It 
can be used for all internal work, and is available for common 
or for the finest polished work ornamentation, and as a surface 
for encaustic painting, &c, From the closeness of the grain 
it is especially adapted for use in hospitals and infirmaries. 
Mr. Henry Currey covered a large part of St. Thomas's 
Hospital with Parian cement. He has certified that it “has 
given great satisfaction, and is, I believe, generally acknow- 
ledged to be the best material for lining the walls of hospital 
buildings.” In that belief many architects will agree. At the 
present time, when unfortunately much rubbish has found 
admission into the market, it is satisfactory to be assured that, 
if Nine Elms Brand be specified, genuine Portland, Parian and 
Keene’s cement will be forthcoming, 


THE Paisley Burgh Improvement Trustees have agreed to 
grant to the police commissioners a site for the proposed new! 
fire-engine station on the steadings lying between Johnston 
Street and Gordon’s Lane. 
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THE BRITISH IRON TRADE ASSOCIATION AND 
FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


Mr. THomMAs Morris, of Warrington, has furnished the 
following communication to the South Staffordshire Institute of 
Iron and Steel Works Managers, in reply to the discussion on 
the report of the delegation of the British Iron Trade Associa- 
tion on their visit to Belgium and Germany :—“ To allow 
the report of the delegation to leave us in its present form 
would lead many who are interested in the iron and steel 
trades of this country to believe that the reasons why the 
English are being beaten by their continental competitors are 
because—(1) the latter have better machinery; (2) better 
discipline among their men; (3) less railway charges from 
works to port; (4) less royalty charges. In reply to the first of 
these statements let me ask, Is there a plant through- 
out the whole of the Continent that can compare for 
efficiency with the new sheet-rolling mills at the Osier Bed 
Works (Messrs. J. Lysaght, Limited), Wolverhampton? Are 
there any sheet mills either in Germany or Belgium doing 
more work per pair of hard rolls than is being done in some of 
the despised tumble-down sheet mills in certain parts of South 
Staffordshire? The tinplate trade is apparently leaving 
Wales. For this I feel sorry, because some of the old 
tinplate-makers will become makers of black sheets, 
and will run anyone off the road who at the present 
time is making lattens and other thin sheets, such as 
14-sheets and very light bundles of moderate areas. These 
sheets are being finished equally as fine as any of the 
continental sheets. Several times of late I have seen fine 
specimens of thin sheets of long lengths and widths of Belgian 
or German make, and they are really a credit to all concerned, 
but do not tell me this class of goods could not be made in 
England if our ironmakers and workers were so minded. 
Enterprise is not lacking where there is a return to be seen, 
but workers are lacking who can produce this high-class sheet 
except at a loss to the employer, owing tothe class of labour 
needed being very expensive, and which cannot be substituted 
by machinery. As regards better discipline, &c, see my 
remarks further on. (3) Railway rates do not come in the 
reckoning against our iron and steel-makers, whose works are 
on or near theshipping ports. (4) Royaltycharges, Thisitem 
for years, according to the notions of working men, has been 
the cause why we have been and are being beaten, while at the 
same time it has been known for years past that coal and pig 


iron were as cheap or cheaper with us than in either Belgium 
or Germany, in spite of royalty advantages. 1 should like to see 
these royalties paid on the selling rates of specific material, and 
then not paid until the material is sold and the money got 
for it. Coming again to the report, let me say as briefly 
as possible that the cardinal items which cause the foreigners 
to beat us are left severely out. I haveseen these men working 
at four different times during the last fourteen years, and, 
taking their machinery into consideration, the conclusions I 
came to were, that what can be done in either or both of those 
countries that cannot be done in Great Britain is scarcely worth 
doing, consisting as it does of a few specialties. It is the 
running orders that used to come to this country as regularly as 
comes the morn that we want back, and which I have no 
hesitation in saying wouldsoon come back if the too-much 
boasted education would teach these things of so called men to 
throw off the slavish yoke of bondage which makes them work 
at furnaces six periods in the week of twelve hours on and 
twelve hours off. 

“ The man is untruthful who says the continental puddler is 
as good as the English puddler, or who says the hammerman 
can shingle the iron better than our men; in fact, he is not 
truthful if he says any workman through the whole gamut of 
them in the forges and mills can equal the workman in Great 
Britain. Our orders leave us and go abroad to them, in ninety- 
nine cases out of 100, not because of better finish, or better 
quality, or better education, but because the furnaces are kept 
going continuously 144 hours per week, as against our 128 to 
13¢, and that not continuous ; the puddler in Germany working 
for about half the wages the Staffordshire puddler gets; in 
Belgium for 2f. 35c. per 1,000 kilos (about 25. for the English 
ton), or a little less than one-third the Englishman gets ; and 
all others whom we term skilled workmen being paid at similar 
rates. 

“Mr. Punnett well deserves the thanks of the Institute for 
his short paper, but neither he nor those who took part in the 
discussion give us any definite hint as to how this competition 
is fo be checked. The question has been and is often put to 
me as to ‘What must be done to stop it? Can nothing be 
done by the steel-makers’ or ironmasters, or their workmen, or 
with carriers, or with mine-owners?’ To none of these except- 
ing the first query do I offer any suggestions, and my reply to 
this is that if our ironworkers’ leaders would educate the foreign 
workmen through their leaders to think and feel that they are 
white human beings and that, as such, they must be respected 
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form of at once and for all time reducing the hours of labour 
in the puddling forges and rolling mills to the same number of 
hours as are now made by their English compeers—this one 
thing done would, I am firmly convinced, be the stepping-stone 
to other much-needed reforms among these foreign workpeople, 
each of which would add to the cost of production and the 
longer life of the men. Since writing the foregoing it has come 
to my knowledge that, besides wire nails, bolts and nuts of 
nearly all descriptions are being passed into our large cities for 
some 75 per cent of the cost of making in this country, thus 
doubling on our workpeople.” 


THE GLASGOW CORPORATION AS BUILDERS. 


A PAPER on ‘‘The Corporation as Builders” was read by 
Mr. John Laird at the last monthly meeting of the Glasgow 
Building Trades Exchange. 

Mr. Laird began his paper by deprecating objection to the 
Corporation using the rates or the public funds for the building 
of Council chambers, river bridges, courts and police and fire- 
stations, and providing water, sewage systems, fever hospitals 
and slaughter-houses. If the lighting, whether by gas or 
electricity, were supplied by the Corporation, that opened up 
further extensive building schemes, while another avenue was 
opened for further extensive building schemes should the 
Corporation, rightly or wrongly, elect to work the tramways 
or light railways. Again, there were other buildings with 
the erection and control of which the Corporation was 
best suited to deal—such as public baths and wash- 
houses, model lodging-houses, family homes, art galleries, 
museums and places for the healthy recreation of the people. 
Further, that houses for the poorer classes were needed 
years ago, when the City Improvement Trust was formed, no 
one could doubt, and that they were still clamantly called for 
none could deny. The Improvement Trust had to be con- 
gratulated upon the thorough way in which they had carried 
through the work of clearing the city of plague spots. But 
accommodation had to be found for the tenants who were dis- 
placed from the demolished buildings, and the Improvement 
Trust, having once entered upon building speculation, had an 
unsatiable desire to extend its ramifications, So long as they 
had confined their attention to the erection of houses for the 
poorer classes no objection might have been raised, But when 
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by their employers, and that this respect must take the tangible 
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they took the field and entered into competition with owners of 
private property by erecting handsome shops and highly rented 
dwellings it was time for the ratepayers to bestir themselves 


and consider where this rush into 


Municipal Socialism was to 


end. There appeared to be a gcowing ambition among some 
of the town councillors to transform the city into an earthly 


paradise by Act of Parliament. 
of houses ? 


But why stop at the building 
Why not have large municipal workshops and 


factories fitted up with most modern and expensive machinery, 
and let to the hard-pressed manufacturer at a moderate rent? 


O 


needed food and clothing as well as shelter, 


r, better still, why let them at all? The poor of the city 


Why not erect 


municipal bakeries, tailoring establishments and boot factories ? 
He was not discussing the question whether the Improvement 


T. 
hi 


to tackle, 
have to be decided by a court of law. 
on their attention was the question, 
enter upon vast speculations in the 
dwelling-houses for the middle classes 


rustees had exceeded their powers in building shops and 
ghly rented dwellings. That was a matter for the legal mind 
and not improbably the point might very shortly 
What he was pressing 
Should the Corporation 
building of shops and 
to the detriment of the 


private trader, and should they be allowed to use the public funds 


fo 
m 


powers. 


r any such purpose? They had been told that the Improve- 
ent Trustees intended applying to Parliament for further 
Whether this meant that they acknowledged they 


have exceeded their powers, or whether it meant a new building 


crusade, had not yet been divulged. 


But the Exchange and 


the public must be on their guard. The same “bogey man” as 


was trotted out prior to 1866 was again to the front. 


The 


Trustees, no doubt, would very much desire to be allowed to 


carry on their 


present building speculations without any one 


questioning them; but that was rather a large order, and one 


which intelligent ratepayers were not 
be questioned if the past policy of the 
with the spirit of the Act, and, beyond 


likely to grant. It might 
Trust was in accordance 
that, if the Corporation 


had powers to levy rates upon one class of citizens to enable 
them to compete with these same Citizens in their own branch 


of industry. 
the Corporation possessed over 


E 


petition 


al 


contended by those 


It was on account of the great advantages which 
private enterprise that the 
xchange objected to its entering into illegitimate com- 
with the ratepayers, But, irrespective of the 
most unlimited borrowing powers of the Trust, it was 


best able to judge that the build- 


ing operations of the Trust were not being conducted on 
sound financial methods ; and, if that were so, a day of 
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reckoning would have to be faced sooner or later. In view of | formulze that explain and confuse the principles of their action. 
these facts it was no wonder if the ratepayers viewed with | But, after a somewhat diligent search, comparatively few 
feelings of grave apprehension the extensive building opera- | papers and scattered comments in ‘the transactions of 


tions into which with a light heart the Improvement Trustees 
had plunged, and if they wished to allay that feeling and prove 
they were proceeding on a sound financial basis, they would 
adopt the suggestion the Exchange had thrown out and have 
the Trust properties valued by an independent valuator. The 
Exchange was acting in the best interests of its members and 
at the same time discharging a duty it owed to the public in 
remonstrating with the Improvement Trustees regarding their 
extensive building projects. The Trust had thought fit to 
ignore that remonstrance, but this should not prevent the 
Exchange calling public attention to where they consider the 
Trustees had exceeded their powers, or, if need be, even chal- 
denging their actions in the law courts. 


HYDRAULIC ROTATIVE ENGINES.* 


HIGH-PRESSURE water has now for many years been used as a 
very convenient medium for the accumulation and transmission 
of power, and although compound pumping engines have 
effected a considerable economy in the cost of producing this 
pressure, yet little or no progress has been made in its applica- 
tion beyond what has been done by Lord Armstrong and the 
great manufacturing concern at Elswick. Now, however, as 
new means for obtaining power at isolated stations by gas or 
petroleum engines, by compressed air or electricity, threaten 
the supremacy of water pressure, it becomes desirable to 
review the position which hydraulic power bears in relation to 
these new forces, not so much in contrasting them together as 
in giving a more complete account of water-pressure engines 
than has hitherto appeared. Curiously enough, turbines have 
excited far more interest, literary and scientific, than has ever 
been devoted to hydraulic cranes, motors or machinery gene- 
rally, although the merits of the latter so richly deserve it. 

It is interesting to contrast the literary and purely academic 
interest which has been excited by hydraulic engines and 
turbines respectively. Metaphorically speaking, the latter may 
almost be driven ay the epone ant stream ‘of figures and 


* A paper by Mr. Arthur Rigg, read at the meeting of the Soalety 
of Engineers on Monday, May 4. 


engineering societies can be found that treat of the hydraulic 
rotative engine. 

It is surprising how many people consider themselves 
perfectly competent to tell the duty performance of a turbine, 
even to a third place of decimals; but nobody ever seems 
quite sure how much to allow for losses with hydraulic 
engines. The records of their trials are few and imperfect, 
standing in marked contrast with turbine tests, which, how- 
ever, possess the remarkable peculiarity of never repeating 
corresponding results in different localities. Perhaps the 
uninviting simplicity of a piston and cylinder action leaves few 
problems that cannot be solved by simple arithmetic, and to 


the purely theoretical mind there seems something positively - 


brutal in the way an engine cylinder entraps the pressure and 
permits no water to escape until it has done some amount of 
work, whereas a turbine may be stopped by excessive 
resistance, while the full supply of water continues to pass its 
open cuides and stationary buckets, just as if an open channel 
had been provided there. 

Whatever may have been the cause, it is patent toeverybody 
that problems connected with hydraulic engines exercise far 
less fascination upon writers on engineering subjects than do 
the wayward caprices of curves and currents that comprise the 
uncertain operations of a turbine. It is noticeable, however, 
that a common difficulty has had to be met with in both classes 
of motors, and has never been properly overcome in a turbine, 
namely, an efficient provision for securing a variable power at 
constant speed, without excessive loss of duty performance. 
The crude device. of a throttle valve, repeated with variations, 
reduces the head of water, and therefore interferes with the 
proper speed of a turbine and simply wastes power in a 
hydraulic engine. Services of many kinds are used for the 
turbine, but in spite of this any turbine driven by impact, or by 
a combination of impact and reaction, experiences a diminution 
of its efficiency rate whenever its power reduces. This evil, 
however, does not arise to anything like the same extent with 
purely reaction turbines, which, in some localities, are regarded 
with much favour. 

The Pelton wheel is a form of impact and reaction turbine, 
made of comparatively Jarge diameter, and with few buckets. 
It was originally designed in its present form in California for 
utilising the high pressures of water commonly available in the 
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mining districts of that country, and in some respects it isa 
modification of one form of the old Schiele turbine. Like all 
other turbines, its circumferential velocity is rather more than 
half what is due to the fall, and the machine works well at full 
power, but whether the several patented arrangements for 
regulating its consumption of water in proportion to resistance, 
and also for maintaining an uniform rate of revolution, will 
become a commercial success remains to be seen. Regulation 
of water supply and speed (except by throttling) has rarely been 
attempted with hydraulic engines, although everybody interested 
in their manufacture and use has been fully aware of the 
desirability of some device for attaining this object. Indeed, 
no motor in existence that has to drive a variable load is more 
thoroughly unscientific in this detail of its construction, and it 
is not as if the users of hydraulic pressure water find it so cheap 
that any one can afford to waste it. Such water has usually to 
be pumped by steam power, and has to travel long distances to 
isolated machines, spread over a considerable space, and is far 
more costly than the steam power from which in most cases it 
is generated. Yet for the cheaper power, steam, ingenuity has 
been exhausted to find out complicated valve gears, and 
imagination has grown weary in searching after the hidden 
mysteries of expansion, and the more subtle vagaries of heat 
that have resulted in the vastly cheapened cost of modern 
steam power. 

Steam-engines driving hydraulic pumps are now gene- 
rally constructed on the compound system, so that the 
cost of pressure-water is less than half of what it formerly 
used to be, but no corresponding improvement has been 
made in its application to cranes and hydraulic motors. 
These mechanisms reveal a greater extravagance in their 
development of water power than accompanied the use of 
steam even before the days of Watt. 

One thousand gallons of water per hour falling 1,600 feet, 
or having its equivalent pressure of 700 lbs. per square inch, 
may be regarded as giving 8 horse-power gross, and this at a 
duty of ‘75 per cent. gives 6 horse-power. As Is. per 
1,000 gallons generally covers the cost of producing and 
distributing this water-pressure, the cost of 1 horse-power hour 
may he taken at 2¢., according to the lowest estimate, and this 
agrees with the figures given in Mr. Ellington’s paper on 
“Hydraulic Supply” read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1888. He there assumes every expense reduced 
down to the lowest possible, and says that, “In no case would 
it be profitable in London to supply power at less than 2d. per 


horse-power hour.” And he continues, “At current rates... 
the cost of working is too high for continuous driving, and the 
hydraulic engine is itself not a sufficiently economical machine 
to induce a large use. What is required is a good durable 
engine, with an automatic regulation of the consumption of 
power water, at a constant speed, according to the varying 
demands on the engine.” This means that all the hydraulic 
engines he knew of always used water in proportion to their 
maximum power; whereas, if an engine of this kind were 
governed so as to regulate the water in proportion to the work 
done, then the consumption would be rated at the average of 
any variable load, and not at its maximum; and it is a fair 
inference, if this were accomplished, hydraulic engines would 
find a widely-extended field of usefulness. 

The absence of any means for regulating the speed, and for 
determining the quantity of water used by any hydraulic engine, 
places this class of motor under a still further disadvantage as 
compared with a steam-engine, where even the very cheapest 
rubbish that is manufactured is invariably provided with a 
governor. Having no means for controlling its speed, the 
hydraulic engine is free to run away, and by making from 20 
or more per cent. increased number of revolutions when un- 
loaded than when in full work, the very climax of absurdity is 
reached, and we find these engines using more water while 
running empty than when working to their full power. This, 
surely, is a condition of things so utterly unscientific that it 
would never be tolerated in any other class of machinery, 

This particular evil is at a minimum when the engine is 
constructed for driving a regular load, but in the vast majority 
of cases the load is variable. It may sometimes reach such a 
proportion as Io horse-power, and at other times run down to 
I horse-power, with a general average of perhaps 5 horse- 
power. The consumer, however, always pays for the quantity 
at full load, whether he uses it or not, and this, in the case 
assumed, would be just double of what he ought to pay, and 
cases as extreme as this are by no means rare. 

It will be useful to trace the development of the modern 
rotative hydraulic engine, and to note that in spite of its waste- 
ful character great numbers of them are in constant daily use, 
and if the evils which handicap them so heavily were removed, 
a great extension of their use might be anticipated. The grand- 
parent of all hydraulic engines was Bramah’s press, and one of 
the earliest published statements concerning the application of 
Bramah’s invention to produce rotation will be found in the 
“Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers for 1850” 
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(vol. ix. page 375). Mr. (now Lord) Armstrong describes 
therein such an engine of his invention patented in 1848. This 
engine was provided with two double-acting cylinders set at 
right angles with each other, driving one crank, so that their 
inlet and outlet are determined by two slide valves, both driven 
by one eccentric or by two eccentrics, whereby an ordinary link 
motion gave a reversing gear. This arrangement corresponds 
almost exactly with that on a locomotive, except that no expan- 
sion is provided for, and this entire hydraulic engine differs 
little in its general appearance from a steam-engine, Its suc- 
cess, however, over all similar attempts was mainly due toa 
most simple and efficient relief valve, whereby all shocks were 
mitigated and rendered harmless. At the back of each slide- 
valve, or on each port, in direct connection with the inlet or 
valve-chest, there are two small leather flap valves. In case of 
any percussive action in the cylinders giving rise to higher 
pressures than carried in the valve-chest, then one or other of 
the relief valves opened and allowed such pressure to escape 
into the comparatively lower pressure by which the engine is 
driven. This system is still used in most hydraulic engines in 
the present day. 
(To be concluded.) 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 


At the anniversary dinner, Mr. E. Windsor Richards, president 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, took the chair. 
The guest of the evening was Mr. Bayard, the United States 
Ambassador, and amongst others were Sir W. Arrol, M.P., 
Sir E. H. Carbutt, Mr. T. Richardson, M.P., Mr. Jeremiah 
Head, Sir E. Leader Williams, Sir W. T. Lewis, Mr. Roddam 
Burn, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. Emerson Bainbridge, M.P., Dr. 
John Hopkinson, Professor W. Cawthorne Unwin, Sir F. Abel, 
Professor W. C. Roberts-Austen, Professor Alex. B. W. 
Kennedy, Sir Renny Watson, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas English, 
Sir Edwyn S. Dawes, Mr. Archibald Denny, Mr. W. Lloyd 
Wise, Mr. Joseph Nasmith, Professor D..E. Hughes, and 
many others connected with every branch of the engineering 
profession. 

The toast of “ The Navy and the Army” was proposed by 
Sir E. Leader Williams (engineer of the Manchester Ship 
Canal), who said that it had been the proudest moment in his 
life when he was able to take Her Majesty’s Navy to 
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STAINED GLASS, 


MOSAICS, 


Manchester, that was when he had the honour of explaining to 
the Queen—who was escorted by two gunboats—the naviga- 
tion of the Ship Canal. 

Lieut.-Colonel Thomas English responded for the Army. 

In proposing the toast of “ Our Guests,” coupled with the 
name of the American ambassador, the President said that His 
Excellency’s public utterances of late had not been few, and all 
those utterances had expressed such good feeling through him 
from the whole of his countrymen, that he (the President) could 
say, not only on behalf of the Institution, but on behalf of the 
whole country, that such feelings were warmly reciprocated. 
The hand which the ambassador extended to us we heartily 
grasped, and we trusted that nothing would ever arise between 
this country and the United States to make our friendship less 
cordial or less sincere. 

The toast was received with honours, the company singing 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

Mr. Bayard, whose rising was the signal for further cheer- 
ing, said that he was unaffectedly gratified by the kindness 
with which the toast had been received, and the company 
might believe him when he said that he comprehended the 
meaning of the kindness as being intended for something far 
beyond his own poor personality. It meant a greeting to the 
people, and to the soul of the people, whom he there repre- 
sented, For every respect paid to his country he was sincerely 
grateful, and there was certainly an added gratification in his 
mind that he should be the instrument through which that 
respect was conveyed. ‘The only note he had made for the 
evening was one which he was sure every one of the guests was 
prepared to respond to affirmatively. It was this, that their 
great master, Archimedes, advanced the celebrated proposition 
some hundreds of years before the Christian era that a solid 
body projected into liquid displaced its own equivalent weight. 
But even that celebrated member of the mechanical engineer- 
ing profession did not tell them whether an equivalent weight 
of liquid projected into a solid body displaced its own weight. 
He (Mr. Bayard) was inclined to think it did, and that even 
Archimedes would have something to learn from modern 
civilisation—after he had received their hospitality. He was 
inclined to think that one of the greatest lessons Archimedes 
taught was that of the powers of the Archimedean screw, and 
he did verily believe that the Archimedean screw was nothing 
but a corkscrew. There was no society of the day more 


-important than that of the Mechanical Engineers, none which 
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historians to divide the history of mankind into ages, to speak, 
for example, of the age of stone, the age of bronze, the age of 
iron, Might not this be called the age of invention? It was 
the age of invention, it had come to stay, and that it would lead 
mankind onward and upward we might be well assured. , His 
Excellency went on to say that one thing in his life had struck 
him especially, and that was the marvel of this great city of 
London, of this centre of human intellect and endeavour. 
What made London possible? What was it that brought more 
men together here than ever were gathered before in one place 
during man’s history, and with more safety to every man than 
had ever before been known? It was the invention and the 
application of mechanical engineering. London could not 
exist, this enormous body of people brought together in such a 
circumscribed space would be crushed, were it not for the 
progress of mechanical invention and discovery, of which there 
were no abler exponents than the class of gentlemen he saw 
around him They were the best ambassadors that could go 
forth into the world, for what was an ambassador fit for if it 
were not to introduce peace and goodwill and a fair under- 
standing between men? 

Other toasts were “ The Houses of Parliament,” proposed 
by Sir F. Abel and responded to by Sir W. Arrol, M.P.; 
“‘ Kindred Societies,” proposed by Mr. A. Tannett Walker and 
acknowledged by Mr. Thomas Richardson, M.P.; and “ The 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers,” given by Professor 
Roberts Austen and acknowledged by the President. 


A NEW THAMES TUNNEL. 


THE bridges committee of the London County Council have 
prepared a scheme which will shortly be submitted to the 
Council for approval, for the construction of a tunnel under the 
Thames to connect Millwall with Greenwich. It is intended 
that the tunnel shall be for foot passenger traffic only, having 
a footway of 8 feet, with a headway of 9 feet 43 inches in the 
centre, reduced to a minimum of 7 feet 6 inches at the outsides. 
The cast-iron tubing would be lined inside with concrete faced 
with glazed tiles, and the tunnel would be lighted by electricity. 
The shafts on either side of the river would be 32 feet 8 inches 
internal finished diameter, and a spiral staircase 6 feet wide 
would be constructed, 20 feet clear diameter being left in the 
middle in which hydraulic lifts might be constructed at some 


future date should necessity arise. The height of the stairway 
would be 43 feet 6 inches on the north and 51 feet on the south 
side of the river. The total estimated cost of the works 
amounts to 65,000/, The land which would be required would 
cost 5,500/, making a total for land and works of 70,500/. In 
addition to that, as the law at present stands 25,000/. would 
have to be paid as compensation to persons interested in the 
existing ferry and ferry rights, but the committee hope the 
Council will succeed in obtaining a clause by which improve- 
ment of interest will be considered, thereby reducing this. 
amount very considerably. The capital cost of the tunnel, 
including compensation for the ferry-rights, viz. 95,500/., has. 
been reduced to an annual sum, and amounts to about 4,tgo/. 
per annum for the first year, diminishing each year until the 
debt is paid off in fifty-three years. The committee ask the 
Council to seek the necessary parliamentary powers to carry 
out this scheme, which they state will meet a long-desired 
requirement of the people living on both sides of the river. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


8836. Christopher Thomas Lee, for “Improvements in 
connection with syphon cisterns.” 

9063. Daniel Smith, for ‘‘ An improved door-latch.” 

gto4. William Nicholson, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to sliding and swinging window-sashes.” 

9163. William Thompson, for “An improved method of 
constructing window sashes. 

9363. Emile Laroche, for “‘ Improvements in stoves.” 

9364. Ernst Otto Friederich, for “ Improvements in slates.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invertors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be tnserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth, 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to. make thetr 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence: will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,% As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at ‘the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt: is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. é 

ee ee 

NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians. of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early Ss 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERAMAN.—May 23.—For Alteration to Chapeland Vest ry 
The Rev. T. Manuel, Brynhyfryd Villa, Mountain Ash. 

ABERGAVENNY. a 22 —For Erection of Caretaker’s 
Cottage, Fire-engine House and Toll Office at Cattle Market. 
Mr. J. Haigh, Town Hall, Abergavenny. 

BARKING.—June 1.—For palya of Broken Guernsey 


Granite and Kentish Flints. Mr. C. J. Dawson, East Street, 
Barking. 
BRENTFORD.—June 2.—For Construction of Effluent 


Tanks, Subsiding Tanks, Sludge and Effluent Carriers and 
Weirs, Sludge Reservoirs, &c. Mr. Nowell Parr, Clifden 
House, Boston Road, Brentford. 

CATERHAM.—May 28.—For Reconstruction of Drainage at 
the Imbecile Asylum, Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E, 13 Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

CHELTENHAM.—June 23.—For Erection of Sewerage Work. 

_ Mr. E. S. Bridges, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham, 

CHIEVELEY,—May 29.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Master’s House, Boundary Fences, &c. Mr. W. H. Bell, 
Market Place, Newbury. 

CLEWER.—May 30.—For Laying, Kerbing and Channel- 
ling Work. Mr. W. Menzies, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

CONGLETON.—June 3.—For Supply of 800 Yards Stoneware 
Sanitary Tubes. Mr. Randle Burslam, Surveyor, Congleton, 

CorkK.—June 6.—For the Carrying-out of Main Drainage 
Works. Mr. R. Evans, 53 South Mall, Cork. 

CoupaR ANGUS.—May 30.—For Erection of a County 
Police Station. Mr. David Smart, Architect, Perth. 

CUCKFIELD.—May 25.—For Alterations to National School 
Mr. John S. Corder, Wimborne House, Ipswich. 

DOWNPATRICK.—May 25.—For Alterations and Additions 
to District Lunatic Asylum,, Mr, P. C. Cowan, 48 Upper 
Arthur Street, Belfast. _ 

ERITH.—June 8.—For Construction of Various Works for 
Sewage Disposal. Mr. G. Chatterton, M.I.CE, 46 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

FEARBY.—May 28.—for Renovating and _ Reseating 
Chapel. Mr. R. Metcalf, Fearby. 


ForEsT HILL —May 26 —For Construction of Sewer and |. 


Drain and Formation of Two Roads. Mr. E. P. Trenchard, 
Woodvillle, Honor Oak, S E, 
FULHAM.—May 27. eer Paving St. Thomas’s Road. Mr. 


Charles Botterill, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. 


Ganway. as I. bien Building Parad Schtuks Mr, fates 
Perry, County Surveyor’s Offices, Galway. 

GREAT RISSINGTON.—May 29.—For Erection of a School. 
Messrs. Knight & Chatters, Architects, Cheltenham, 

GREAT WARLEY.—June 1.—For Drainage of the Warley 
Peninsular. Messrs, Brundell, Simmons & Brundell, 1 Pounces 
Street, Doncaster. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—May 22.+-For Erection of a Pump- 
ing Station. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth, 

GREENWICH.— May ane Fog Paving and Making-up 
Various Streets. Mr. J. Spencer, Board Offices, Greenwich, 

GREETHAM.—May 23.—For Erection of Four Dwelling- 
houses in Cheapside. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—May 30.—For Erection of a Mill Chimney. 
Messrs. C. pe L. Horsfall & Son, Lord Street Chambers, Hali- 
fax. 

HAMMERSMITH —May 27.—For Erection of Electric Light- 
ing Station. “Mr. H. Mair, 57 Fulham Palace Road, S.W. 

HERTFORD.—June 12.—For the Erection of an Isolation 
Hospital. Messrs. Drake, Driver & Leader, Rosebery Avenue, 
EAC. 

Hovr.—May ah —For Erection of Lavatory for Women in 
Recreation Ground, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

HUDDERSFIELD.— May 28.—For Erection of Large Central 
Grocery Store, Warehouse, Jam Factory, Stables, &c. Messrs. 
John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

ISLINGTON —June 4.—For Reconstruction and Alteration: 
of Baths and Washhouses. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R I1.B.A., 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C, 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—June 1.—For 
Laundry and Labour Cells at Workhouse. 
C.E., Portsmouth Road, Kingston. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—June 15.—For Painting and 
Repairing at various Parks and Open Spaces. Mr. C. J, 
Stewart, Clerk to thé Council, Spring Gardens, SW. 

MANCHESTER —June 1.—For Erection of an Extension of 
the Municipal School of Art. Mr. W. Windsor, 37 Brown 
Street, Manchester. | 

MARGATE — May 28.—For Laying 4,000 Yards Tar Paving. 
Mr. W. A. Hubbard, Town Hall, Ramsgate. 

MERTHYR .TYDFIL.— June 2.--For the Renewal and 
Diversion of the Sewage Conduit at Aberfan. Mr, T, F. 
Hardey, Surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Moss SIDE —June 8.—For Execution of Sewerage Works, 
in Sundry Streets. Mr. H. T. Crofton, Moss Side, Lancashire. 

NOTLEY.—May 30.—For Enlargement of St. Matthew’s 
Schools.- Mr. J. H. Howard, Goldenhayes, Bartley. 

ORMSKIRK. — May 27.--For Water-tower, Engine-house- 
and Cottage. Messrs. Wood & Brodie, Engineers, 3 Cook 
Street, Liverpool. 

PORTLAND —May. 30—For Erection of a Wesleyan 
Church. Rev. G. Reid, Wesleyan Manse, Portland. 

PUDSEY.—June 1.—For Sewering, Levelling, Channelling, 
Paving, &c., Occupation Lane. Mr. R. W. Cass, Surveyor 
Pudsey. 

RADCLIFFE —June 2.—For Construction of Intercepting 
Sewers. Mr. J. Sharples, Radcliffe, Lancashire. 

SKIPTON.—June 2.—For Supply of 6-inch Setts or Pavers, 
Mr, R. Wilson, Council Offices, Skipton, 

SKIPTON.—June 2.—For Making-up Sundry Streets. 
R, Wilson, Council Offices, Skipton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—June 2--For 
Reservoirs. ~ Mr. W. Matthews, 
Municipal Offices, Southampton, * 

SOUTHEND —May 28 —For the Erection of a Villa Resi- 
dence and Stabling. Messrs. J. Thompson & Greenhalgh, 
37 High Street, Southend. 

SOUTHEND.—June 2.—For Erection of Baths, Arcade, 
Shops, Shelter, Photographic Studio, Sanitary Conveniences, 
Restaurants, Promenades, &c. Messrs. J. Thompson & 
Greenhalgh, High Street, Southend. 

SOUTHWARK.—May 29.—For Pulling-down Houses and 
Erecting a Roof at Borough Market. Messrs. Widnell & 
Trollope, 13 Parliament Street, S.W. 

SOUTHWARK.—June 2.—For Erection of Reception-house 
and Caretaker’s House. Mr. Oliver E. Winter, A.M.I.C.E, 
Vestry Hall, Borough Road, S.E. 

Sv. GILES.—May 26.—Fcr Painting, Whitewashing and 
Repairs at Casual Wards. Mr. James Appleton, 57 Brown 
Street, E.C. 

St. Mary’s ISLAND.—June 8.—For Erection of Lighthouse 
Mr. E. G. Verity, 31 Golden Square, W. 

STOURBRIDGE —May 27.—For Roadmaking and Paving 

Works. _ Mr. O, Claude Robson, Public Offices, Dyne 

Kilburn, N.W. 
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For Alterations to Premises, 


WESTERTON. —June.1. fsinGe Providing and Dayitie about 
450 Yards Sanitary Pipes, with Manholes, &c, Mr. C. Johnston, 
I Cradock Street, Bishop Auckland. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 
Bondgate Hill, 
Messrs. Akeroyd & Hume. Mr. 
Architect, Alnwick. 

Accepted Tenders. 


C. Nettleship, Alnwick, joiner . : : gh2 32 
C. Thompson & Son, Alnwick, mason : . IIo 
Wilkin & Dickman, Alnwick, plumber 94 
J. Wallace, Alnwick, painter and ee 34 


T. Wood, Alnwick, plasterer : c wed 
Jo NG Reavell, Alnwick, heating engineer 29 
Thompson & Wright, Alnwick, slater 6 


AYR. 


Alnwick, for 
GEORGE REAVELL, jun., 


fe) 

ro) 

2 
17 
16 
18 
14 


NOOWO0CIOO 


For Laying-down Two Additional Filters at Knockjarder, near 


Dalrymple Station, for the Corporation. Mr. 
EAGLESHAM, Engineer, Ayr. 
W. CLARKE (accepted) . : : . £2,022 
BARNES. 


JOHN 


SiO 


For Formation of New Road, Sewer and Bridge on the Elm 


Grove Estate, Barnes. Messrs. 


F. & W.. STOCKER, 


BARNSLEY. 


the Barnsley British Co-operative Society. 


For Erection of Five Houses, Station Road, Summer Lane, for 
Messrs. 


SENIOR & CLEGG, Architects, 15 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


Accepted Tenders. 


J. Medley & Son, Barnsley, mason . F ~ £577 
W. G. & L. England, Barnsley, joiner 242 
Cordingley & Sons, Bradford, aot ; EROS 
E. Fleming, Barnsley, slater : 56 
W. Dransfield, Barnsley, plumber . : 29 
Snowden & Son, Barnsley, painter . ;: 15 
BIRMINGHAM. 


17 

[e) 
10 
15 
15 
10 


000000 


For Additions and Alterations to Aston Brewery, for Messrs, 
Ansell & Son, Limited. Messrs. INSKIPP & MACKENZIE, ; 


Architects, 5 Bedford Row, bende W.C. 


Squires. : MEK: 
Barnsley & Son 1,388 
Jeffery & Son 1,339 
Moorhouse 1,320 
W. & J. WEBB (accepted) 1,282 


BLYTH, 


OG) O*On0e 
OG, 07076 


For Kerbing, Channelling and Re-cementing about 200 Linea! 


Yards of Footpath, 7 Feet wide, in Waterloo Road, 
for the Cowpen Urban District Council. 
GRIEVES, Surveyor, Commercial 
Blyth. 


Blyth, 


Mr. ROBERT 
Buildings, Waterloo, 


js RopsON, Newcastle-on-Tyne, per schedule (accepted ). 


BOSTON. 


Architects and euler oh and 91 Queen Street, E.C. For Supply of Desks, &c., for the New Board Schools. 
im al es b eae OF 9 Sts FURNISHING Co. (accepted ) . £443 0 0 
owe obson ; : : «) 2,9520804.0 
To Els CAUC see tan. choy darmahe i iki 2,788 ome) BOURNEMOUTH. 
T. Adams . 5 : : : 2,774 © ©| For Painting the Pier, for the Town Council. 
R. M. Rhodes . ; : : : 22 VOOL GO «0 A. W. Port (accepted ) ‘ - £265 190 O 
M : ; . . : . . . 2 
f ene Mt 4 Aone obs BRADFORD. 
J. Jackson, Forest Gate 2,575 © o| For Road and Street Works, for Mr. W. Terry and Others. 
C, R. Gurr Cp Vi Od of a8) Mr. B. WALKER, Surveyor, Bradford. 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . 250" 1040 Parsonage Road. 
S. Hudson : 2;431 11 6 W. BARRAND, Bradford (accepted) . . £430. 0 70 
W. NICHOLLS, Wood Green (accepted) 2,332 10 © Johnson Street. 
E, Parry 1,994. 0 O W. BARRAND, Bradford (accepted). . |... ei Raaema 
ee ee Cs 2 cull eI TT FE ee NU I THE i, 
Mall li li rin a fal sti “al | 2a alll 3% ) 
| a cme ORIGINAL PATENTEE |1// 
=e SSS es AND 


| 
is i 


Nn a 
ia al 


sr a as 


bi acc 


LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, 


Vertical 8craw Rod and Regulator, or Cord 


SPECIALTIES — 


and other Metal Work, &c., &e. 


&., to suit wll requirements, vis. details of work and price, to val d by means of the 


LOW PRICES. 


i Door Springs, Fanlight 

Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and 
furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, 
(ron Casements and Frames, Architectural § 


- rua 
ut at i 


| GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 
SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED, 
ee The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for 
‘Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for 
one or both sides. 


PANIC EXIT BOLTS, 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


| BEST SYSTEMS. 


Largest and most com-|ja 
prehensive Stocks. 


New and Improved 


Patterns. 


No. 190. Solid 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Saction Torgas 

h6 mre on. 

THE “XIT,” | THE “EXODUS,” flocs 

G2 =e) HKOBT. ADAMS’ Parker. ARTHUR W. ADAMS PATENT. netics 

and Strong. 

RO BT. ADAMS. Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, SB. [a seirer endow 


Se ee ee ee 
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BUXTON. 


For Enlargement and Restoration of St. James’s Church. Mr. 
W. R. BRYDEN, Architect, George Street, Buxton. 


J. SALT (accepted) . : : 


J. GRUNDY, heating apparatus (accepted i : 


For Erection of Seven Cottages in Mycock’s Croft, Fairfield, 
for Messrs. Critchlow & Keeling. Messrs, GARLICK & 
FLINT, Architects, Terrace Road, Buxton. 


A. WALL, Buxton (accepted) . ° 


For Round Tower, for Solomon’s Temple Restoration Com- 
Messrs. GARLICK & FLINT, Architects. 


mittee, 
A. Wild, Buxton . . 


CAERLEON, 


For Erection of a Villa Residence, Stables, &c., at Caerleon, 


near Newport, for Mr. Ernest Lyne. 


BAIN, Architects, Friars Chambers, Newport. 


T. D. Diamond, Newport. : 
J. Moore, Newport . ; ‘ . 
C. Lock, Newport . - : . 
D.C. Jones, Gloucester . 5 : 
A. J. Morgan, Newport : 

T. Westacott, Newport .° . 

J. Jenkins, Newport . - : 

D. J. Davies, Newport 

C. H. Reed, Newport - . , 
J. Linton, Newport . . : ‘ 
A. Hazell, Newport . , . : 
A. Lawson & Co, Newport . 

D. Parfitt, Newport . : - : 
Horton & Co, Staplegrove, Taunton 


FINDON. 


For Erection of a Double Tenement Cottage on Land Belonging 


to Captain Lyall, at Findon. 
W. T. Watson, Steyning. ; : 
W. Stanbridge, Worthing . : : 
H. Richardson, Worthing . 


Tenders considered much too high 
declined to accept any Tender. 


| 


« £,2,;200°°0 O 
£2, 


Sherwin : : ‘ d - 4379 © oO 

ee ie. ite Kin gysg 2. tet : 3 EO DIOR o 

Bickiay. : . , - < ye340h, OL O 

Darby . F * < ; : 93251 7.0) 0 

Bateman - : ; : 2023207 a7 O 

; ‘ 2 Langley ° ; 314 15 Oo 
WEIAGIO 0 Dawson Bros. ; 08 ng oO 
Cade : , : ; ; i : 278 0 Oo 

PERKINS (accepted conditionally) ples 2707 Ge oO 


«4140.0; O 


Messrs. SwASH & the Finance and 


tion. 


FOSDYKE. 


| For Residence to be Erected at Fosdyke, for the Trustees of 
the River Welland Outfall. 
Architect, 6 Double Street, Spalding. 


Mr. R. H. HoLtmMes HAND, 


GLOUCESTER. 


For Building Engine-house, Boiler-house, Stores, &c, In- 
cluding Foundations for Engines and Boilers and Chimney- 
Shaft, &c, Dwelling-house, Approaches, Fences, &c, for 


Waterworks Committee of the Corpora- 


; .£1,890 0 oO H. Willcock & Co. . : ‘ . ; 1459390" 7a1F 
K Sensssio oO W. J. Bloxham . : 5 ; d weSsG27 OL oO 
MOE SSEISO \0 G. H. WILKINS, Bristol (accepted) . > PH2270Ie.. S 
f tt, 8251°6! o Horton & Co. . : : ; ; : -) Ahdom oro 
f Uh ee ike G. HILL, Ledbury (w7thdrawn) : : » 3,794 0 0 
: oT eko1On 0. 0 r ; 
#10: Benge O'S GRAVESEND. 
c - 1,757 15 0) For Erection of School Board Offices and a Cookery Centre in 
; et 50) On © Manor Road, Gravesend, for the Gravesend (U.D.) School 
; mls 50°. 0. 0 Board. Mr, E. J. BENNETT, Architect, 24 Darnley Road, 
; Pee OOAT AOR O Gravesend. 
1,661 0 o Philbey . : : ‘ : . ' ‘£7,075 « tee 4 
7 ly5o5) OF O W.H. Archer . > : ° . : 936 0 Oo 
‘ aes 5 .Ue LOOP O Multon & Wallis ¢ ‘ : ; : 898 O oO 
W. TUFFEE, Grove (accepted) . : ‘ : 889 0 Oo 


. -4499 0 oO 


HAMPSTEAD. 


For Additions to Pianoforte Factory, Crescy Road, Hampstead, 
N.W., for Mr. G. 
Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. 


Lambert. Mr. ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, 


Saher sea On, © LO ee ae ee eee te ene em st. LT AS 2 ONTO 

Be fects |g Seas Hewatns'? 0". : 95 0 0 

by Proprietor, who Pearce. é : : i : A C4 LOL 10 
WILTSHIRE, Hendon (accepted) . j Of tow 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lichographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
- GOLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


~ Gertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on anplication. Lithography at moderate rates. 


59 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 
OLDACRES & CO., 


LONDON, W.C. 
lans Copied, Enlarged, * Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC. 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ee cae Ee Sa Rae es « ines ih eal hg 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


*Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 

Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1696. 
post, 1s. 1d. 


FERRO-GALLIC @ 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


. BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185, Telegraphic Address, “ Cartoons, London." 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED |; 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or | 
LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staf | * 


“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 
W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, EH.0. 


SPOTTISWOODE & GO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial) 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.. 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,S.E. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 

73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampies. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL, 
: ae } = BEECHINGS LYD., 


174 in the Strand. 


Specialists in 


Arne Time-Saving 
DAVE TIME ENVEL P 
va Rabentiog2s Stationery. 
; WRITE FOR nye 
QUANTITIES, ETC. 
Lithographed Correctly by 


return of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 


g BIRMINGHAM. 
|\LiGHhITINING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 


BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 


Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
London Office, 5 Norfolk Street. Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CLARK, 
25,46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W°C. 
Manufacitursr of every description of 


WiFi VW Ofte i... 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screen 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. : 
Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection'ot 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4/d. per foot supér. 
Price Lists and IJlustrations post free on application, 
EsTABLISHED 1855. ; 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasentry, London.” 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS, 
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HENDON. 
For Road Works for the Hendon Urban District Council. Mr. 
S. S. GRIMLEY, Surveyor. 
Contract No. 8. 
S. Hudson, Brixton .. A J, 3,024 7052 
A. C. W. Hobman & Co., Bermondsey ‘ ; 956 14 2 
T. Adams, Wood Green . 5 : . 950 6 8 
J. Allen & Son, Hendon . 938 6 5 
E. W. Hollingsworth, Hendon 930° 16 5 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington - : 919 17 9 
AK T7Catley* . gio 1 Oo 
R. BALLARD, LIMITED, Child’s Hill (accepted) 864 6 7 
Surveyor’s estimate . 878 11 6 
Contract No. 19. 
A. C. W. Hobman & Co. Magtsreh ith Gf 
S. Hudson : 1,37 00 rT 
T. Adams. 1 272 7 al 
A. T. Catley 1,158 17 0 
J. Allen & Sons ’ 122 ey 
FE, W. Hollingsworth : 1,198 0 O 
R. BALLARD, LIMITED (accepied P. T0901 "6" “4 
Surveyor’s estimate . Te 1sselae5 
HOCKHAM. 
For Extensive Alterations to the Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
Hockham, 
W. Barnes . ; 4 ' : - be i224 eso <0 
Wz Curtis. A 3 : A ; ; 2227 gO WO 
Adcock & Sons . : ; 200 O O 
T, LEBBON, Hopton (accepted) 186 0 oO 


HOVE. 
For Providing and. Laying Wood Paving (about 1,780 Yards 


IDEFORD. 


For Block of Farm Buildings at Ideford, for the Executors of 
' the late Mrs. Endacott. Mr. SAML. SEGAR, Architect, 
Newton Abbot. 


Horton & Co., Taunton . ies he £950 0 0 
Palfrey & Davie, Bovey Tracey . g00 0 O 
PARKER Bros., Newton Abbot (accepted ‘i 839 0 O 


KENSAL TOWN. 


For Erection of New Baths at Kensal Town, W., for the 
Commissioners for Public Baths and Wash-houses for 
the Parish of Chelsea Messrs. EDWARD HARNER & 
FREDERICK PINCHES, ia 5 John Street, Adelphi. 


Pattinson & Sons -& 18,926 0 oO 
Young & Co. . 18850 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 18,627 0 oO 
Scharien . 18,547. 0 O. 
Nightingale. : A ; + 218,277, 4002 
C. WALL (accepted ) : ; . . wiih 79425400 0-0 


LANCHESTER. 


For Construction of about 8co Yards of Pipe Sewers, with 
Manholes, &c., at Blackall Mill. Mr. J. E. PARKER, 
Surveyor, Lanchester. 

G. H. BELL, Bishop Auckland (accefted) . 


LITTLE STEEPING. 


£425 0.0 


For Erection of a New Wesleyan Chapel at Little Steeping, 


near Spilsby. 


Walker : 4 - £397 14 0 
Bradley & Cade . : : 5 ; . -299 40) 0 
Hunter & Son . 5 ; 5 : 5 +1270) OnG 
Thompson & Son 249 0 O 
J. Kime, Candlesby Burgh (accepted) . 242 0 O 


LONDON. 
For Erection of Stables and Coachhouse, Burfield Lodge, 


Superficial) in Church Road, opposite the Town Hall, for 
the Town Council. Mr. H. H. SCOTT, Surveyor. 
J. MOwLEM & Co, Westminster (accepted) .£980 0 0 


For Executing Roadmaking and Other Works in Wilbury 
Villas, between Cromwell Road and the North End of the 
Railway Bridge, for the Town Council. Mr. H. H. Scort, 
Town Surveyor. 

PARSONS & Sons, 118 Church Road (accepted). £459 90 O 


MARION’S VOIGTLANDER’S 
PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. New Lens, 


Archway Road, for Mr. J. Coles. 
BEAVER BROS. (accepted ibe 350 0 Oo 


For Additional Storey, Repairs and Decorations to No. 6 
Devonshire Place, W., and for Works to Stables in Rear, 
for Major J. Roper Parkington, J.P. Mr. Lewis H. ISAAcs, 
Architect, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. Quantities 
by Mr. J. F. BULL, 30 Bedford Row, W.C. 

WoRSLEY & Co., Gray’s Inn Road (accepted) £1,450 0 O 


MARION & CO, 


Manufacturers of 


‘6 ” PHOTOGRAPH 

FERRO-PRUSSIATE: ie Cpls i i “a ORY ERE 

Blue Ground, White Lines.) is is a Lens specially adapted} PAPERS, FILMS. 
~MELAGRAPHIC: for Architects’ or Engineers’ use MOUNTS CAMERAS. 

White Ground, Black Lines. | when a certain portion of Archi- : . 
GALLATE DE FER: tecture or Machinery is wanted, TRIPODS. SUNDRIES. 

: and good detail with several| Agents for 
White Ground, Black Lines. | times more magnification than an VOIGTLANDER’S 


SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. ordinary Lens will give. 


Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue 
Application. 
22 so 723 -SoHo > SQUARE, LOMDON oe 


&C., 


LENSES. 
Post Free on 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAIJIESTY’S GOVERNMENT, Sc. 


GRANITIC PAINT. 


The BEST for every kind of Work, internal or external, and for ORDINARY ‘or DECORATIVE purposes. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


The BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, and 

or CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, and other Buildings, in lieu of Whitewash or Distemper. Can be repeatedly ESTABLISHED 1860, 

washed with Soap and Water, and thereby become as good as when first applied. MADE IN ALL COLOURS. STL EE MEDAL, 
HEALTH 


ZOPISSA SOLUTION. sins 


purse ONT A. Iu.— MEROHANT SEAMEN'S ORPHAN ASYLUM, SNARESBROOK. — November 14, 1895.— 

nb : ot much pleasure in informing you that the White Granitic Paint you supplied has proved in every way satisfactor Ye “Lu 
een subjected to a temperature of 260 deg. Fahrenheit under a steam pressure of 20 lbs., and, if eee has improved rather than 

otherwise, being to all appearance as hard as flint. — Yours faithfully, . W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. 


a Gc el eee eae Cee 
Apply for Prices and full Particulars to the SOLE _MANUFACTURERS— 


"Kihe Gramnitic Paint Go., 
32 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. . 


INTER- 
NATIONAL 


A COLOURLESS Liquid for DAMP WALLS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. A LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For Building Wheatsheaf Hall, South Lambeth, for Mr. For Enlargement by 360 Places, East Lambeth. The Plans 
W. S. Caine. Mr. ROBERT WILLIAMS, Architect, include the following Works :—Additional Water closets 
17 Effingham Road, Lee, S.E. Mr. MorRIS EVANS, and Boys’ New Urinal, Hall for Girls’ Department and 
Quantity Surveyor, 7 "John Street, Adeiphi. Removing Existing Temporary Corridor. 
Higgs & Hill . 3 £3496 0 0 ' Second Competztion. 
i ee Competition. Lathey Bros. . . F A - - £5,642 0 Oo 
; J. Smith & Sons : : : é : O34 OnE O 
€or Supply and Delivery within the District of about 140,0c0 W. King & Son : : ; ¢ ; - 5,600 0 Oo 
Jarrah Wood Blocks, for the St. Saviour’s District Board G. E. Wallis & Sons. : ; A 4 x 5,566 (0) (0) 
of Works. Mr. G. R. NORRISH, Surveyor. Atherton & Dolman . A : 2 . : 5 496 o oO 
A W. Pattinson & Sons , ; ; 
B.G. Elliott. . + oe fui ig Gl® jeMarsiandi™.. (> «|. BRE Oe aes ae 
Palfreman, Foster & Co. , ; ‘ ‘ Tila a © B. E. Nightingale. A , p F é 5,393 0 Oo 
Burt, Boulton & Harmon’ . ee : ekred 4d: 6 E. Lawrance & Sons : ° . : : 5,331 0 Oo 
i W. Haynes . . : . : alter 5.0 J. Longley & Co, . : . : : : 5,205 o oO 
W. Griffiths . ie : yg : AROS: ie) fr Sa Me Baririck: "= : ; : 3 - 5,292 oF Oo 
{mproved Wood cole aOR 7a 6 J.& C. Bowyer. A : ; fe : 2 5,289 (oe) 
J. MowLEM & Co., Westminster (accepted) . ml Oebe 40 J. Shillitoe & Son. : . ; : : 5,288 a OC 
A. Per thousand. Peacock Bros. . : : : : ‘ i 5,2 $4 0 0 
For the Erection of the Passmore Edwards Free Library, AN eee : due. ; ; ; ees he Me ae 
Pitfield Street, Shoreditch, for the Commissioners. Mr.| @°co. + Feenwood Be. 8 rade 
ae ; oo 
a Architect. Quantities by Mr. G. | ror providing Additional Lighting to South Clteraae of 
@odi ey &: Son ' ' £11456 aie, Junior Mixed School ; Additional Cloak-room Accommoda- 
merikingerlee ... se ee ee tion for Boys and Girls ; Removing Covered Way and 
oy Sere k 10,982 aie Water-closets ; Providing New Water- closets for Boys’ 
Thompson, & Deveridce : 5 pete eS and Girls’ Departments ; ; Providing New Covered Play- 
Eee cdelloway)). Oe ground for Girls and Infants and Manual Training Centre 
ON eee Sone... ; 10,779 A as on Arches; Enclosing, Draining and Tar- paving the 
Parnell. & Son: é : Miroc2n a (6 Additional Land and Providing Drainage, Haverstock Hill. 
Atherton & Dolman : f : : BELO.6O2) 0} -O Oe Dice : : : ; £4 53a Gare 
Gekefadd. . : : é - : <10;594) 0 0 it ee eC ; ; , : ‘ ; te fe 
B. E. Nightingale . =) RS OFT romr ke ake aero BF od ky a ee weee GS 
: A ; : ; nt oOo 
DEARING & SON (accepted) Pee eo a 610.2509 0 “0 E. Lawrance soueteiiens Manan iat nee: an, 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. Ww. ate & Son Dt ah fey aiid 8 74.044 ee 
¥or Building Offices for Boys and Girls, and Providing Coal- G. S. S. Williams & Son ; ; ; ; a 5 ¢ 
house and Denes Ripupers Street, Southwark. Staines & Son , ; x ; ; : 4.162 Ono 
W. Hornett . . : ; . £698 o o Treasure & Son : 4 p : 4161 oe) 
Lilly & Lilly, Limited . : ; : 7 26774405. 0 GCox, +5 : f ; 4,090 oO 
W. & H. Castle . : é : ; : “100m ORO R.A. Yerbury & Sons : : : : 4,049 o Oo 
Johnson & Co.*. . . sar SOG O Lathey Bros.* . 3,942 oO Oo 
= Recmmmendéd foe Bere prance: * Recommended for Acceptance. 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch ; ESTAR. 

Beven days. Fineness, 2, 500 8 ] (1871, 
meshes to square inch, with ‘i 

less than 10 per cent. residue. aK LL) ==, Ted) 


“SPHINX'” PORTLAND, CEMENT, TanGe THE LiMatin 


Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
Works a Poeun ae “OTTO” PRINCIPLE. Telegrams, meleD One, 
6 or oO K/e8 
erate Vioore & firest Paving. PINKNEY’S PATENTS, “1 IMMER, LONDOR,’ one 863. 


““ ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Band, 280 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand. -carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Evecially adapted for Fiaying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
tary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &ea. 


Bamples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
tras Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&o. Bailway and water communication. 


‘Rpe eos 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be ebtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


pees aaa ee 
R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster, Paounilici Henisten and Vow ‘cave Guarrione(teat 
Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. Buttermere Lake). 


— : = aay Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
A A BA i E R - hea Highest Award: Gold Medal ~ 
cae Bane Internationa] Exhibition, a 


London, 2. 

arm me BLOCKS. 2,0 mera et 
=| 1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER. | 

Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. Se eS / DEEP OLIVE GREEN. = 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. | _2° !°2dine features are :-— DARK GREEN . 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. For PRIOHS AND TRRMS APPLY TO THE SEORETAERY, 


ROOFS of this Lilustration, which appeared THE ABSENCE OF Fans, Pumps, &c., for 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 starting. ‘ BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE co. 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica. |- LIMITED, 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND O1L PUMPS KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
post free ; on roller. Ninepence. for introducing the charge. 


castle Exhibition, 1887. 


i862 SA 
~ows Wi) -IGHT SEA GREEN. 
CAUSA. 


WS a aE THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under AMPS, CORONA, STANDARDS, for Oil! 
ov LEY ONS, E. varying loads. Gas, and Candles. Illustrations and 
THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi-| Estimates for Lighting Churches and Missions 
WORKERS FA A R b L E ALABASTER nary Fenoia ae (paraffin lamp) oil. submitted by 
&o. THOMAS PRATT & SONS 
9 
ae MILLS, Newcastle Newcastle-upon-Tyné. TANGYES LIMITED, a SU ee 

24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C 

LONDOW REPRESENTATIV: REPRESENTATIVESI— BIRMINGHAM, r - HITEOT 

a : OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Es WARD cs co 3 Londor, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, V Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6i- 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST, ; S.W. Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. S Office, 175 Strand London w.g. 
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SUPPLEMENT ~ 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD —continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For Pebuilding Girls’ and Infants’ Offices, also Providing | Foy Fitting-up Cloak Cupboards in Boys’ and Girls’ Covered 

Additional Offices for Boys, and Part new Drainage Playgrounds, Caledonian Road, ase t/ 

Scheme, St. Clement’s Road, Chelsea. E. Lawrance & Sons . y ip p -£495 0 o 
McCormick & Sons . 5 . noe 567 0 oO G. Chase : : : : - 459 10 ‘o 
H. Mallett . ° : : . ° 1,530 400 Dove Bros, . : 2 : ; 1 375 0; 0 
T. Cruwys. ° > 5 ° ; : tut 525enOs CO C. Dearing & Son : : . ‘ . 356 oO Oo 
W. Downs . . . . : : 4) BAR ACT O Stevens Bros. . : : ; ; A 349 10 © 
Lathey Bros. . A : ‘ 5 baels 307) eORLO J. Grover & Son . ; A S. ¥343InOM Oo 
Vernall, Danes & Cots) mee e Y sifttg0o7 0; 0 T. Cruwys . ; 340 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood . : Eg JOD NEOUNO McCormick & Sons ‘ a ; } ¥. Ji3o7 Io 2 2 
E. Triggs . : - ») 1,344) (07 O J. Riley F (1S LOMLOnEO 
R, A. Yerbury & Sons 1.262480 800 (uisesy AVI AS: & Sine x 295 0 © 
R. P. Beattie” 1,231 0 O 


For Rebuilding Boys’. 


and Infants? “Offices, Refitting Girls’ 


Offices on Roof Playground, Enlarging the Schoolkeeper’ s 
Washhouse and Providing Part New Drainage Scheme, 


Hamond Square, aie tk 


W. Shurmur. , : ° 3. £24266 20) 10 
F.G. Minter . : 5 : : 3 =ui2.140m07 nO 
W. Gregar & Son 5 ; ; 5 . $2,084,500 
H. Knight & Son. : 5 5 5 } £2,070 GOW O 
McCormick & Sons . : : 5 BO GS 
Lathey Bros, . ; : : my LOZ L ORO 
J. Garrett & Son SIel;o41 550 
E. Triggs * 5 1,840 0 O 
For Constructing Chimneys ‘and Fireplaces, West Lambeth, 
J. Garrett & Son . : ? : ; £275 oy ©) 
Holliday & Greenwood ; ‘ ; 270150 “ko 
Holloway Bros. . ; ‘ ; A ; ee 5OvO EO 
Lathey Bros. ‘ 4 : 5 : ‘ 5 GEG Tey) 
W. Hammond . ; AS es ; 4235 yD) 0 
R. E, Williams & Sons . - : 72058 0° O 
eptieebloxd ; 193-0 Oo 
E. Triggs * 189) ©} (0 
For Rebuilding Boys’ Offices, Refitting Infants’ Offices and 


New Drainage Scheme, Tower Hamlets, 


W. Gregar & Son : 5 ; : ‘ ete oF a 
W. & H. Castle . ; ; : . : 7772 OVO 
Stevens Bros. . ‘ : 772 0 O 
H. Knight & Son 735 30) 0 
E, Triggs  . ; : : ; . 720 Ono 
J. Kiddle & Sons. - 5 ; . . “10774, OF 70 
J. T. Robey * 4 ; afFO53ii107 *O 


* Recommended for Acceptance. 


For Providing Tobin Air Shafts and Ventilatihg Sashes, and 


Making Several of the Existing 


Fixed Sashes to Open, 


Moreland Street, Finsbury. 


Johnson & Co. . . . . 
C. Dearing & Son 


Dove Bros. 


Staines. & Son 
E. Lawrance & Sons i 
W. Hornett * ‘ ; ; 5 


For Providing New Stores 


J. Grover & Son . : 


: - £315 

Mode i i 
Babes 2s 4 
- 208 


285 
280 
278 


Fixing Two Steam Boilers. 


ooooo0 0 
00000090 


and 


with Mounts complete, Low-pressure Steam Heating 
Apparatus and Hot-water Supply to Lavatories, Sinks, 


&c., at Bowling Green Lane, Clerkenwell. 
ip Wontner- Smith, Gray & Co. Pa “£4 838 oO o 
W G. Cannon & Sons : : 5 ee 4 0 
Oc aniay & : . : 21,510. Oo 
Wenham & Waters, Limited . : 4 :% 3479T08.0 
C. P. Kinnell & Co. . ° , ; - 1,475 0 O 
JeCr& J.5s, ils; Limited ; : . 1¥;3657 02 © 
J. Grundy. ; “ : : 1,327 Of O- 
J. Fraser & Son : , ; : 1,269 0 O 
Benham & Sons, Limited * 1,169 0 0 


For Overhauling Existing Apparatus, Providing and Fixing 
Independent Boiler and Additional Coils in Classrooms, 
Victoria Place, Finsbury. 


J. Gray 


Maguire & Sons 5 - : . 
paCccay. S. Elis, Limited . 
W. G. Cannon & Sons* : 


. : . : . wa 230 OF 0 
o. [282 ape .O- 
+ 2O2-1G370 
» 196.0) © 


* Recommended for Acceptance. 


TELEGRAMS, 
6 OOLITE, LONDON.’ 
iy OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head 


Offices : 


3A rE. 


FIRMS. Lr. 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W, | 
L. & S.W.R., NINE Ems, S.W,_ 


INCORPORATING PIOTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., 1. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Lid., 


QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. 


GP’ '*g 


Registered 
TRADE MARK. 


ene 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. ' 


To be 
obtained only of 


R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS.,, Ltd. 


ons "ab, 


QUARRIES. | $ 


BOX GROUND. 

| COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 
WESTWOOD. GROUND. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


W. WATSON & SONS, 31S HIGH 


OPTICIANS 
MANUFACTURERS 


WATSONS’ NEW WHEEL PEN. 


DBENT’S 
The most Salifaccsey Dotting Pen. shades It never sticks. 
The Ink always flows freely. It is easily used. Pexsprere with 
three wheels to make various width lines 10s. Gd. 
New Depth Gauge for Engineers, 4 inches by 3 ich wide, in 
leather case. The slide and one side marked to read by 
verniers to 100ths of inches and 1-l0th of millimetres. The 
other side marked for use as arule, in inches and 64ths and 
millimetres and halves Z 5s, a 
Watsons’ celebrated 12-in. Boxwood Scales, ‘ ‘The Universal.’ 
16 scales of an inch, 4 on each edge, all reading from = 
ed ige ys 1s. Gd., post free, 1s. kd. 
“The Aron Sots : Seale, flat section, a scales, but each 
es initsownline .. , poss free, 1s. &l. 
“The eitiewe oval Section, 8 eck 2 on each 
edge 1s. 6d., post free, 1s. Sd. 
Surveyors’ Chain Scales, containing any two scales or chains 
and feet each edge, flat section is. 6d., post free, ls. 8d. 


Full Illustrated win of Surveying and Drawing Instruments 
sent post free on application. 


HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 14837. 


TO" HH MATHESTY’S” GOV BRM, ees 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE OF 


INSTRUMENTS ONLY, 


WATSONS’ CASES OF IMPROVED 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


No. 2388.—8-inch Oak Case, lined with Silk Velvet, containing 
the following finest quality Electrum Instruments 16-inch 
needle pointed Compass with lengthening bar and ink and 
pencil points, hair dividers, needle pointed pen and pencil 
bows, two drawing pens, pricker, knife key, ivory protractor 
and parallel 

0. 2889,—8-in. Oak Case, similar to above and containing same 
Snatrnmente. but with proportional Compassadded £5 15 0 

No. 2390.—Moroceo Pocket Case, lined with Silk Velvet, con- 
taining the following needle point Electrum Instruments : = 
43-inch double jointed Compass, with ink and pencil points and 
lengthening bar, hair dividers, ink and pencil bows, three ~ 
plain point spring bows, two ‘drawing pens, pricker, ivory 
protractor and parallel—an exoeedey compact set, suitable 
for He pocket, of very finest quality 

VORY POCKET RULES, ELECTRUM ‘MOUNTED, 
Obs foot four-fold Pocket Rule... aS 
Two feet, four-fold Pocket Rule .. 18s. 6d. “and rs 1 ry 
Prices of Drawing Instruments are subject to a Discount of 
Ten per Cent, 


Wr. WATSON & SONS, (sietanien Ait 313 “High Holborn, London. 
STEAM FACTORIES, 9, 10, 11,. 16, & 17 FULLWOOD’S RENTS, W.C. | AD al 
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SUPPLEMENT 


5S ane 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


For Providing and_ Fixing Low-pressure Hot-water Apparatus” 


for New Enlargement and Additional Heating Surface to 
Existing Apparatus, West Lambeth. 


G. Davis. : . -£198 0 O 
J. & F. May : ; é = A ET OA OF O 
j. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . . ‘ frat7 3) One 0 
Wenham & Waters, Limited = 3 A me E70) 0.8 0 
J. C. & J. S. Ellis, Limited . : : 2.854 TO,..0 
Duffield & Co.* . 4 : : 2 : PIAT3Z~ Oss O 
* Recommended for Acceptance. 
LONGTON. | 
For Alterations to Board Schools, High Street. 
R. GOODWIN (accepted) . : ‘ C £219, oO 


MERIDEN. 


For Alterations to the Female Vagrant Ward at the Work- 
house, for the Guardians of Meriden Union. 
A, BEACHAM, jun., Allesley (accepted) . + £32) 10m G 


MIRFIELD. 


For Erection of Two Houses and Shops, &c., in Station Road, 
Mirfield. Mr, ARTHUR A. STOTT, Architect, Heckmond- 
wike. 

2 Accepted Tenders. ; 
W. Oates, excavator, mason and bricklayer. 
W. Stocks & Sons, Deighton, near Huddersfield, carpenter and 
joiner. 
E. Walker & Co., plumber and glazier. 
E. Johnson & Son, plasterer and slater. 
F, H. Smith, painter. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


for Wiring Part of the Main Building of the Workhouse for 
Lighting by Electricity, for the Guardians of the Portsea 
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MIDDLETON. 

For Works of Sewering and Kerbing, &c., in Durnford and 
Sadler Streets, for the Corporation. Mr. W. WELBURN, 
Borough Surveyor. 

J. Ainscouth, Oldham . : ~£519 | 1t:0 
T. Kilburn, Bolton. : ° : : 390 7 8 
E. Partington & Sons, Middleton, Manchester . 361 4 4 


RIPLEY. 


For Erection of House for Steam Road-roller and Two Sheds 
Adjoining thereto at the Ripley Waterworks, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. ROBERT ARGILE, Surveyor. 


Jackson & Gee . - fate : : : £102 WOK pO 

Harris & Hunt . : : . : : fy S0LMO 70 

W. Fletcher. : 150 0 O 

W. Clower . : : : ; : : TAZ ee OF LO 

H. CLARKE, Ripley, near Derby (accepted ) 129 15 oO 
RUABON. 


For Erection of a Congregational Church, to be Built at the 
Rhos, Ruabon, for the Rev. Robert Roberts and Building 


Committee. Mr. M. J. GUMMow, Architect, Wrexham. 
W. Owen . : 7 ; y «1585 5ae- Ope.O 
H. A, Jones 1,150) OO 
A. Hulse . 1,095 0 O 
Lewis Bros. , é ; : 1,060 0 0 
J. DAvIES, Ruabon (accepted ) . 1,045 0 O 


SALE. 

For Paving, Flagging, Sewering, &c., Hayfield Street, Sale, 

Length 75 Yards, for the Sale Urban District Council. 
H, Walmsley : : é ; 72,199 10776 
Pe omith, ae ook : : ; : ; ip af &: 
G. Bozson, Ashton-on-Mersey (accepted) . Loom lL jaz 

SWINDON. 

For Erection of New Commercial Rooms, Bedrooms, &c., and 
Alterations at the Great Western Hotel, Swindon Station, 


I d ion. 
sland Union for Messrs. T. & 


J. Arkell. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.5.A,, 


~ 41,745 5 0 


Four Tenders received. 


For Erection of Country Residence at Kingsdown, for Mr. 
Thomas Arkell, J.P., C.C. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A,, 


Quantities by the Architect. 
Stratton St. Margaret (accepied ). 


Bere ee biter so] Architect, Swindon 

Sharp& Kent... oo Mae ; é PPEO7AL. Om,G G. WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted ) 
_Sotheby & Co. . : . : : 4 BN PRS a ahem 

C. Forbes & Co. . F , ; : : a Olu A 

Wears sabine ... i - ; : C ee 5 Sue: One O 

J. R. PENNING (accepted) . chai : é 2. 1OuO Architect, Swindon. 

Sussex Electrical Co. . ; eoey Very fe) H. LOOKER, 


B\Joinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
Yiooses, Domestic and Public 
eB8uildings, Lighting Appliances, 


Ms sA Mi AM sll MAM ll Mr af Mo MMM, MAM 
IHstimates given to Architects’ own designs. 
Work can be inspected during execution. 


Ayer eget eng gets 


Showrooms :—-79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.; 
Concert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL. 


' WORKS :—Hagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester Street, Birmingham. 
ete meee fee oe ee. 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY 6O., 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
London Office: 11 Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. 


Manufacturers of JQINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 


IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 
Chureh, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. School Seats and 
Desks: Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &c. 


MOULDINGS, ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. 
STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Q@F Jeinery and Fittings have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the most important buildings in this Oountry and Abroad. 


LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE 

ARCHITECT” will be forwarded on application 

to P. A. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 175 Strand, 
: London, W.C. 


PATENT BRICK 
MANUFACTURING CO 


LIMITED. 


Superior Semi-dry Press Bricks, 


DELIVERABLE IN LONDON BY 


GANAL AND RIVER. 


WORKS— 
WEST END BRIDGE, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


|For Samples and Particulars apply, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SEMER. WEST BRIDGFORD— continued. 

For Erection of New Casual Wards, &c, at the Workhouse, Charnwood Grove. 
Semer, for the Guardians of Cosford Union. J. Hawley & Son . : . . : -£484 8 o 
J. Weather : 5 ' 5 - : 21975100 (0 W. Barry . . . : : : : » 410 0 0 
A, Plummer ; ; 56 Ge : 137518 /0 To T. SMART (accepted) . . . . : + 320 17 Io 
Downs & STEPHENSON (accepted ) . : eb 15328(40,.T0 Surveyor’s estimate -. . . ot tS ae eee 

Gladwell - : . : ‘ A all; 32310 BLO ' WHITEHAVEN. 
SPALDING. For Cleaning and Painting the Exterior of the Whitehaven. 


Free Library Buildings. 


For Erection of a 12 h.-p. Crossley Oil-Engine with Pumping us ‘ ; 
Machinery Alongside the Company’s Borehole at Bourn, Wie. SEIT Sane Parra 3 E. McConn ;, 


for the Spalding Waterworks Company. 


Stevenson & Co . 4 5 : ° , £750) 40510 

Robey & Co. : : : ; . é « - 692) 00 tO 

Cornes, Martin & Co. . ; ; : ; OTe £00 VARIETIES. 

Cothotkit Gas CASS Coe x a ; i Ba 4 " ALL SOULS’ CHURCH HOME, Great Titchfield Street, has been 
O.G J. Thackray ein i : ; . 568 10 o opened by the Duchess of Fife. Lord Grimthorpe, chairman 
Crossley Bros, Limited , , ; , S65 00 of the building committee, received the Duchess, who was 
Ri Warneree ce : f i ie h 1G accompanied by the Duke. The new premises have cost a 
Dougall & Co. . ; ob, NOE Dem » 4 535 @ o | Sum ot 6,000/,, towards which the Dowager Lady Howard de 
Hornsby & Sons . ; ; i , 6 {Peco oS Walden contributed 3,oco/, 

Glenfield & Co, . . - ‘ 3 . ~ 550 0 0 : 

A. Dodman , : : ‘ | : : . 498 o o| one-half of the sum required (nearly Ioo/.) to restore the tomb 
Fielding & Platt . : : ; ; .°. 450 © o | Of Sir Thomas Hunt, which stands in the chancel of Foulsham 
PRATCHETT BROS., Carlisle (accepfed ) d . 424 0 of Church. Sir Thomas Hunt died in 1616, leaving considerable 


benefactions to the company. 

THE Sanitary Institute has accepted an invitation from the 
Council of the City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to 
hold the next congress and exhibition of sanitary appliances, . 
articles and manufactures connected with health and hygiene, 
in that city in the autumn of 1896. Full particulars as to space, 
&c., in the exhibition will be ready shortly, and can be obtained 
on application to the curator of the exhibition, Mr. W. H. 
Knight 

AT Bangor a new pier and landing-stage for accommodating 
the ferry and steamer traffic in the Menai Straits. has been 
opened by Lord Penrhyn. The pier is 155 feet long and 
24 feet wide, and is constructed of iron screw piles and steel 
girders, which carry the timber deck. ‘There are eight 


UPHOLLAND, 

For Laying Water-mains, from 7 Inches to 3 Inches Diameter, 
Throughout their District, Extending from Tawd Bridge 
and Rainford and Biliinge Boundaries to Appley Bridge, 
for the Upholland Urban District Council. 

W. WINNARD, Wigan (accepted) -'. ‘ . £1,968 o o 


WEST BRIDGFORD. 


For Laying Surface Drains and Gullies, and also Metalling and 
Asphalting Park Avenue and Charnwood Grove, West 
Bridgford, for the West Bridgford Urban District Council. 
Mr. ARTHUR SMITHIES, Surveyor. 


THE Fishmongers’ Company have offered to contribute. 
y 
Park Avenue. 


J. Hawley & Son ; ; : : 5 . £163 2 2 | embayments, upon which are built ornamental kiosks, and the 
W. Barry. ; : ‘ ‘ : . - 156 0 0 | head is increased in width to allow ample room for promenading. 
T. SMART, Trent Bridge, Nottingham (acceffed) 137 13 9 | The landing-stage at the end of the pier consists of floating 
Surveyor’s estimate. ; ; , ; . 163 13 I0 | pontoons, approached from the pier by a bowstring girder 


Mi HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUD®R AND DURABILITY. 
delivered and PIX HD COMPLETE In any Loeality, vide 
Wo RKE D STONE The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. - 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


The Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

london School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD, 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Daneing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 
clare Sele trriaiinietctinad abn ibe ea Ce ToT. McA 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. 5B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICH LIST AND HSTIMATHS ON APPLICATION, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


bridge. The works, which have cost about 20,000/., were 
designed by Mr. John J. Webster, C.E., Mr. Alfred Thorne 
being the contractor. 


THE will of Mr. Charles Lavy, the senior warden of the 
Coopers’ Company, of Finsbury Pavement and 26 Highbury 
Grove, timber merchant, who died on the 7th ult. at Brighton, 
has been proved on the 2oth ult by Miss Susanna Elizabeth 
Lavy, the daughter, and Mr. Frederick Lavy and Mr. Arthur 
Walter Lavy, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to 13,390/. 


THE Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Porto Rico, stating that 
in the official “ Gazette” of that city of the 11th ult. tenders 
were invited by the municipality of that port for furnishing the 
machinery, pipes, &c., necessary for the proposed waterworks 
of the city, and that the adjudication would take place on 
June 2. The conditions of tender may be viewed at the Com- 
mercial Department of the Foreign Office at any time between 
the hours of eleven and six. 


A CONGRESS of the National Registration of Plumbers will 
be held in Edinburgh on June 25, 26 and 27, when plans of 
model dwellings, sanitary works and ventilating appliances will 
be exhibited. 


THE Duchess of Connaught will lay the foundation-stone 
in July of a hospital at Aldershot. With a population of 
17,000, Aldershot has at present no hospital available for the 
many cases of accidents that occur, and those requiring treat- 
ment have to undergo the suffering and danger of a railway 
journey. 


THE Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, as land- 
owners in the diocese of Peterborough, have contributed 5o0/. 
to the fund for the preservation of the fabric of Peterborough 
Cathedral. About 8,000/. is still needed. 


SiR ARTHUR ARNOLD, chairman of the London County 
Council, presided on the 18th inst. at the dedication to the 
public of the “Hilly Fields,” Brockley, which have been 
acquired at a cost of nearly 45,0007, The London County 
Council have provided about 24,000/. of this sum, 9,000/. has 
been raised by private contributions, and the remainder given 
by the Greenwich and Lewisham District Boards and by the 
London Parochial and the Lewisham Charities Trustees. The 
fields are a little over forty-five acres in extent, and occupy a lofty 
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situation between the Sydenham heights and those towards 
Blackheath. é 

THE first stage in the lofty tower at Wembley is at last 
It is an acre in extent at 155 feet from 
the summit of the hill on which it stands, which itself is 
250 feet above sea-level. It is reached by four lifts, each 
taking fifty-five persons at a time. At each angle of the 
platform there is a large square shelter room, and a gallery, 
well caged in, runs parallel along each side, forming a 
promenade. To the north the eye reaches to Finchley and to 
Barnet, on the éast the hills of Essex. Southward are the 
Crystal Palace and the Great Wheel at Earl’s Court, and 
westward is Kew Gardens and sometimes Windsor is visible. 


IT is stated that M. Flourens, the ex-French Minister, has 
submitted to the Russian State Council an important project 
for connecting the Baltic and the Black Sea by a canal, to be 
excavated by a syndicate of French capitalists. 


A FIRE broke out last week in the celebrated chateau at 
Wiirzburg, the birthplace of the Prince Regent of Bavaria. 
The whole of the fire brigade of the city, in addition to a 
thousand soldiers, worked with the utmost energy in order to 
save the incalculably valuable treasures contained in the build- 
ing, and their efforts, which were continued for three hours, 
were fortunately so far successful that only the roof of the 
chateau was destroyed. 


THE number of visitors to the Art Loan Exhibition at the 
Guildhall Gallery since its opening on Tuesday, April 21, has 
been 38,856, or an average of over 2,000 perdiem. On the first 
Sunday 1,078 persons visited the gallery, and last Sunday this 
number was increased to 1,263. It is interesting to know that 
the pictures comprising the water-colour exhibition are insured 
for 80,020/., or an average value of 460/. per picture. 


THE foundation-stone of a new wing for the accommodation 
of the nursing staff at the Royal Alexandra Hospital for Sick 
Children, Brighton, has been laid by the Duchess of Fife. The 
hospital was opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
fifteen years ago. 

Mr. M‘DONALD, C.E., Inverness, and several other officials 
of the Highland Railway, have recently been surveying the 
ground between Thurso and Scrabster, with the view of the con- 
struction by the company of a branch railway to Scrabster 
Harbour, where extensive additions are at present being carried 
out. The line, which will be from one and a half to two miles 
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Yellow Light, 80-Candle Power. 
No Glare; Coloured Globe Unnecessary. 


We beg to advise our numerous friends and customers that the “ Champion’ 
Incandescent Gas Burner still holds the field, and that our sales are increasing 
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in length, will be of immense advantage to the fishing industry 
and the trade with Orkney. 

FURTHER excavations at Esk Mills have revealed the 
existence of so many stone coffins that there can be little doubt 
that the place was in olden times a public burying-ground. 
Taking into account the number of similar graves found some 
years ago at the top of the eminence the theory has been 
advanced that, perhaps, the whole of the Kirkhill has been at 
one time a place of interment. 

THE committee of the Philosophical Society have agreed to 
give the commission for the bust of Lord Kelvin for the Society 
to Mr.A. M‘F. Shannon, Glasgow. The bust, which will be bronze, 
will be placed in the rooms of the Society in Bath Street, and a 
replica will be presented to Lady Kelvin. 

AT the Congregational church, Burgess Hill, a new organ 
has been erected by Mrs. Jones in memory of her late husband, 
the Rev. R. Pierce Jones, a former minister at Burgess Hill. 
It is a decided ornament to the church, and has been placed 
on the north side of the pulpit, where an organ-chamber has 
been specially provided. It is a two-manual organ, with 
twenty-two stops, in a pitch-pine case, with finely decorated 
pipes, the prominent colours being green, chocolate and gold. 
A brass tablet states the organ to be “ To the glory of God, and 
in loving memory of the Rev. R. Pierce Jones, a minister and 
friend of this church from 1879 to 1891. The organ was erected 
by his wife. April, 1896. Rev. W. Gooby, pastor.” 

THE new Wirral railway was opened for passenger traffic 
on the 18th inst., and without doubt will be largely patronised, 
opening out as it does a considerable portion of new and beau- 
tiful country, just now lovely in all the wealth of spring freshness 
and verdure. 

IT is expected that the work of the Blackwall Tunnel will 
be finished. and ready for opening by March next. 

AT Eltham, the late Colonel North’s seat, there is said to 
be one of the strongest of strong rooms in the world. Not 
only was his gold and silver ware stored there, but special 
arrangements were made for the security of the jewels of lady 
visitors during the nights of their stay. The strong room is 
floored with cement many feet thick, and walled all round with 
mighty blocks of granite. To get into it gates of great thick- 
ness, and fitted up with secret burglar alarms, have to be passed 
through. The room is situated underground, and even in the 
room itself there are fixed smaller safes of great strength, in 
which the treasures are kept. 


A FIRE at a sawmills at Derby on the 19th was attended 
by several exciting incidents. One fireman on the roof caught 
the full force of a hose and was swept into the river, but 
succeeded in effecting his escape. Two other firemen found 
their means cut off and had to choose between the river and 
the fire. By a superhuman effort they knocked down a wall 
and thus escaped. 

THE Douglas swing-bridge, which has just been completed 
over Douglas Harbour, at a cost of 17,002/., was formally 
opened on Saturday last by the mayor of Douglas (Major 
Stephen), in the presence of a large concourse of spectators. 
The bridge is a large and handsome structure, and was manu- 
factured by Messrs. Armstrong, at Elswick Ironworks. 

THE latest Irish bull is that of a House of Commons 
committee witness, who declared that “the corridor outside 
was constructed chiefly of draughts.” 

AT a meeting of the Ayr Town Council a petition, numerously 
signed by the residents in Prestwick, asking that the burgh 
boundary of Ayr be extended so as to include Prestwick and 
district, was remitted to the Parliamentary Bills committee for 
report. 

A NEW schoo! erected by Beath School Board was formally 
opened at Cowdenbeath on the 18th. The school is designed 
to accommodate 540 children, but, owing to the old school 
being overcrowded, it has been found necessary to take 
possession of the new building before all the rooms have been 
completed. The cost is estimated at about 8/. per pupil. 

THE Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Smith and 
Rigby, in the Court of Appeal on Saturday last, in a deferred 
judgment, decided that the London County Council, in respect 
to public parks under its control, is not liable to local rates in 
respect of their occupation. The three Lords Justices adopted 
the ruling of the House of Lords, that it was essential to rating 
that the occupation should be of value beyond what was required 
to maintain the property, and here it was shown that these 
parks could only be kept up at a pecuniary loss. There was 
consequently no margin for rating. 

THE public recreation grounds at Withington, Albert Park 
and Chorlton-cum-Hardy, “which are within the area ruled by 
the Urban District Council of Withington, were formally 
opened on Saturday afternoon by Lord Egerton of Tatton, who 
was accompanied by his wife, the Duchess of Buckingham and 
Chandos. Lord Egerton has given the land in each instance, 
and in the judgment of the Council it was specially fitting that 


Highest Award: World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. Gold Medal: Belfast, 1894. Highest Award: Manchester Health Exhibition, 1895. 


THE SANITARY BATH COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ADVANTAGES :— 

It will last a lifetime.. No re- 
painting. No chipping of enamel. 
| No re-enamelling. No rust. No 
corrosion. All open and accessible. 
No wood casing. No place for 
\} accumulation of impurities. Al- 
ways clean. It does not cool the 
water as iron or porcelain does. 
SS] [t is light in weight and stronger 

; and more durable than any other 
bath. The patent tinning on the 
=| copper resembles electro-plate. It 
will lend itself to any style of de- 
coration. Itis relatively cheaper 
than any bath made, and half the, 
| price of ordinary copper baths. - 


LONDON OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS: 75 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


FINCH’S FLUSH TANKS (feet) 


FOR THROUGH CLOSETS. 
FOR URINALS. 
FOR HOUSE DRAINS. 


These Tanks are made in ¥’ Plate Bottoms, ¥;"’ Sides, of 
best materials, and are superior to any in the market, on 
account of their accuracy in working, powerful discharge, | 

and simplicity of construction, | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOUTH CRAIG HOUSE (ATTACHED TO NEW CRAIG HOUSE), 
MORNINGSIDE, N.B. 


GODOLPHIN HOUSE, HARROGATE. 


ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. OUEN, ROUEN. 


he should perform the ceremony of opening the gates and 
declaring the grounds open for the use of the public for all 
time. 

EMMANUEL CHURCH, Brighton, was on Friday last the 
scene of an outbreak of fire, which commenced in some wood- 
work at the back of the organ The Rev. J. G. Gregory 
promptly gave the alarm at the Western Road Fire Station, 
and a number of firemen under Captain Mills and Super- 
intendent Lacroix were quickly on the spot. Their services 
were not, however, required, as the verger had happily 
succeeded: in subduing the outbreak himself. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Nantyffyllon Schools, Maesteg, are being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


At the Building Trades Exhibition, held in St. James’s 
Hall, Manchester, Messrs Messenger & Co., horticultural 
builders, Loughborough and London, were last week awarded 
a silver medal for their glasshouse exhibit. 

THE business of the late Mr. Bradshaw Brown, auctioneer 
and estate agent, recently carried on by him at Billiter Square 
Buildings, E C., and Millwall, E., will in future be conducted 
by Mr. Harry Hooper (the late Mr. Bradshaw Brown’s senior 
partner in the Millwall business) and Mr. Thomas W. Price, 
F.S.I. (for many years manager and confidential clerk to the 
late Mr. Bradshaw Brown), and the name of the firm will be 
Bradshaw Brown, Hooper & Price. 

THE whole of the marble-work and the marble mosaic 
pavements to entrance hall and first-floor landing of the new 
Municipal Buildings, Croydon, were executed by Messrs. Burke 
& Co., of Newman Street, W., and Paris. 
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A LARGE hotel is to be erected in Leeds by a private 
company from the designs of Messrs. Chorley & Connon, 

A MEETING of the Leeds Corporation streets and sewerage 
committee was held on Wednesday, Councillor Appleton pre- 
siding, when a deputation from the owners of property in and 
near Briggate, recently sold by auction, attended, and produced 
a plan showing two arcades which it is proposed to construct— 
one in Wood Street and another south of and running parallel 
with that thoroughfare. They stated, however, that if the 
Corporation desired to make a through street from Briggate to 
Vicar Lane, and would indicate on which side of Wood Street 
they would require land for the purpose, the owners were pre- 
pared to name a price and treat with them. The committee 
will hold a special meeting on June 5 to discuss the matter. 


THE large illuminated turret clock in the Sheffield new 
Town Hall has just been completed The time is shown upon 
four external dials, 8 feet 6 inches each in diameter, the clock 
frame being 7 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide and 
18 inches deep, and the main wheels 22-inch, 20-inch and 
20-inch diameter respectively, the pendulum beating every two 
seconds, and is compensated. There are also two inside index 
dials in the clock chamber, one showing the seconds and the 
other the minutes, as at the cathedral, Lincoln, large clock, 
which was made and fixed by the same makers, viz. Messrs. 
Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. It is a great pity such an important city as 
Sheffield should not. have any bells in their fine new Town 
Hall, when they have such a good clock ready fixed to strike 
the hours and chimes on same. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


AMONG the numerous productions for purposes of sanitation 
which are manufactured by Messrs. Doulton & Co, there is not 
one which is more deserving of support than their “ Simplicitas 
Valve” closet. As is generally known, it has the advantage of 
employing two torrents of water, which thus form an irresistible 
flush and seal. As a result, a dry pan becomes an impos- 
sibility. The trap is also provided with the “ Patent Metallic- 
Keramic Joint,” and there is the “ Patent Syphon Cistern,” which 
combine to increase the efficiency of the closet. As an example 
of pottery the closet is also remarkable _It can be obtained in 
plain white queensware, and the contours are satisfactory. 
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But Messrs. Doulton possess extraordinary facilities for the 
decoration of ware, and they have applied them in the manu: 
facture of closets with ornament in low relief, in green and 
gold, blue or in various colours. It is needless to say that, 
whether the forms are of a conventional type or are treated 
pictorially, they are in a style which must satisfy the most 
critical. Science and art are combined to make the “ Sim- 
plicitas Valve” closet pleasing in appearance and potential in 
action. The new catalogue shows varieties, prices, &c. 


ELECTRICAL. 


An American designer, recognising the inelegant appear- 
ance of the present form to auto-motor cars, has boldly 
struck out a- new line, and already some most ‘graceful and 
artistic auto-cars have made their appearance in the streets 
of Philadelphia. They are said to resemble the charming little 
vehicles designed for Marie Antoinette by Martin, and are 
“richly painted and even gilded.” A new automatic carriage 
“built for two,” which combines the advantages of an auto-car 
and auto-tricycle, is being tried in Paris. It carries its pas- 
sengers placed one behind the other, and goes at a speed of 
about thirteen miles an hour. 

A REPORT is at present before the sub-committee of 
Glasgow Corporation on electric lighting. According to the 
report the continuous or alternating current system is equally 
good for lighting the city, but for tramway motor purposes it is 
absolutely necessary to adopt the continuous current system 
owing to the Board of Trade stipulations. The system recom- 
mended by the report for Glasgow, where the demand for the 
current will be largely concentrated within a given area, is a 
continuous current of 500 volts, which could be supplied direct 
to the street lamps and the tramways without any complications 
in transformers ; and while the area over which 500 volts could 
be maintained as a constant supply from the present works is 
14 miles, it is pointed out that three large works—two on the 
north side of the river and one on the south—would be sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the city for many years to come. 
The present station at Waterloo Street, it is added, could be 
utilised until the demand on the new works enabled them to 
run full time. The report also makes certain recommendations 
touching the laying of street mains, so as to minimise risk of 
explosion. 

Mr. Duce, C.E., representing the Manchester Edison- 


Swan Company, has given notice at the Bangor Town Clerk’s 
office of the intention of that company to apply to Parliament 
for a provisional order to supply electric energy in the town. 
Though the strong opposition of the majority of the ratepayers 
recently defeated a determined attempt of a majority of the 
Council to obtain a license for the same purpose, it is not 
thought likely that any opposition will be made to an outside 
company coming in, unless the Council raise objections. 

A MODEL of Niagara River, the power house, the town 
and the discharge tunnel will be exhibited at the National 
Electrical exposition to be held in New York. The model 
is 12 feet by 4 feet. The turbines will be run for a time 
each evening with electricity generated at Niagara Falls and 
transmitted to New York by two copper wires of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Telephones will be connected 
with instruments at Niagara, so that the roar of the falls may 
be heard. It is also said that some steps are being taken to 
deliver some of the current to condensers connected with an 
Atlantic cable, so that the power of Niagara may be trans- 
mitted to Europe. 


AT the coronation of the Czar the Electrical Review under- 
stands that electricity is to play a great part. Since the 
beginning of the month naval and military electricians have 
been hard at work putting up lamps on the tower of Ivan- 
Véliky and other buildings. There are 6,000 lamps on the 
celebrated tower of Ivan, nearly 10,000 on the towers of the 
walls of the Kremlin, and 8,000 lamps round the arsenal, the 
barracks and the guardhouse. Underneath the towers eagles 
fashioned out of numbers of small electric lamps are suspended 
in mid-air, as it were. The walls of the Kremlin in front of the 
Palais Rouge are illuminated with gas, and the great tower of 
Senatskaia with electric lamps of changing colours. The 
battlements of the wall are bordered with lamps, and the 
Jardin Alexandre is illuminated and decorated with escutcheons, 
kiosks, triumphal arches and Venetian masts, between which 
will be hung garlands and festoons of artificial flowers. 


THE Islington Vestry has decided to light Holloway Road 
from the Nag’s Head to the Archway Tavern, Highgate, by 
electricity. Caledonian Road and the suggested extensions 
along Essex and Camden Roads are to be deferred for the 
present. 

DURING last month the value of the exports from this 
country of telegraphic wire and apparatus attained a total of 
23,066/., as against only 21,2382 in the preceding month, but as 
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compared with 35,5442. in April last year. During the first four 
months of the year the exports have attained a total value of 
211,368/., as compared with only 99,7462. in the corresponding 
period of last year and 452,018/. in the first quarter of 1894. 


THE electric-light committee of the Edinburgh Town 
Council, on April 24 considered a motion by Councillor 
Mackenzie on the subject of the present rate charged for 
electric light in the city, and resolved that the charge should 
be reduced from May 15 inst. to 5d. per unit, that the rate for 


should be discontinued. ; 

THE new County Council Buildings at Stafford, which 
have just been finished, have been completely fitted with 
electric light. There are about 366 lamps installed in the 
building. 
electricity mains. The wiring throughout the building has 
been catried out on five ampere circuits controlled by double- 
pole fuses. Motors are used for driving the ventilator fans in 
the building. 

THE whole of the electric lighting in connection with the 
Cardiff exhibition has been carried out by Messrs. Strode & Co. 
There is a separate plant. They have supplied some very 
artistic fittings for the Ladies’ Club and Shakespeare's House, 
and wrought-iron lanterns in Old Cardiff. 


VALUE OF LEASEHOLDS IN THAMES STREET. 


At the Guildhall, on the 14th inst, the case of Stoer Bros. & 
Coles, Limited, v. the Commissioners of Sewers came on for 
hearing before the Recorder (Sir Charles Hall, O's. MPs); 
and a special jury. The plaintiff company, who are ink and 
colour manufacturers, claimed compensation for the compulsory 
acquisition of their freehold premises at Vulcan Wharf, Upper 
Thames Street, which are required by the Commissioners in 
connection with the widening of Upper Thames Street. A claim 
by the freeholder of the same premises was previously heard and 
resulted in a sum of 4,300/. being awarded him. In the present 


case the sum claimed was 11,402/.,, made up of 3,500/., in respect | 


of the leasehold interest and 7,9co/. for loss of business interest. 
Sir William Marriott, in opening, said the claimants’ lease had 
still 182 years torun. Assuming the land to be worth 1722. a 


The supply of current is taken from the Corporation | 


year—which was the sum apparently fixed by the jury when 
deciding the freeholders’ claim—the claimants would be entitled 
to something in addition for the building. That was estimated 
to be worth about 8507, which, on the 6 per cent. table, would 
make a rental of 517. There was a wharf connected with the 
premises called Puddle Dock, to which the public: had access. 
The claimants were able to use this and thereby save a good 
deal of cartage. The lowest estimate of its value to the 
claimants was 60/, a year. Under those three heads, 


public lamps should be 18/. per annum, and that the meter rate | therefore.» thee value? ofe theyledsehialihs premises) was 203¢- 


The premises were well situated for advertising 
purposes, and something should be added for that. The annual 
profits of the business were agreed at 3,100/. Mr. Arthur 
Langdon Coles was called and said the company acquired the 
business in 1893 from his (witness’s) father. The business had 
been carried on at the same premises for fifty years. Under an 
arrangement with his father the rent paid for the premises was 
only 1302, The premises were favourably situated with regard 
to the printing and paper trades, They had always made use 
of the Puddle Dock for bringing lithographic stones to the 
premises, and that had been a convenience and saving of 
expense for cartage. He could not estimate the extent to- 
which the business would be damaged by their having to take 
fresh premises, but he should say it would be some thousands of 
pounds. They had been unable at present to find any fresh 
premises that were suitable, and there was no doubt that when 
they found-them the company would have to pay a very much 
higher rent. Surveyors were called to speak as to the 
value of the leasehold interest. Major Isaacs, surveyor for 
Holborn, put it at 3,303/, and Mr. H. Furber’s figures were 
3,061. Mr. Phelp, printer’s valuer and auctioneer, of Birming- 
ham; Mr. John‘ Soppett, secretary of Mason & Mason, 
Limited ; Mr. Hooker, Mr. Frank Tennant, secretary of Stoer 
Bros. & Coles, Limited, were also called to give evidence as to 
the amount to which the claimants were entitled for disturbance, 
&c. For the Commissioners it was contended that 500/. would 
amply compensate the claimants for the loss of business and 
the inconvenience of removal, with 50/. for the fixtures, &c. 
The leasehold interest was valued by Mr. A, R. Stenning at 
363/., by Mr. Vigers at 4842, and by Mr. Samuel Walker at 
3632, Thus the total amount of compensation was fixed by 
the witnesses for the Commissioners at less than 1,000/, The 
jury awarded the claimants 3,867/. 
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LEEDS NEW POST OFFICE. 


‘THE removal from the old to the new post office in Leeds was 
accomplished on Tuesday. Mr. A. Vinall, the postmaster, and 
the members of the large staff engaged in effecting the transfer, 
are entitled to congratulation, says the Leeds Mercury, for the 
manner in which they got through the work. The operation 
was not unattended with risks. A single hitch in the arrange- 
ments, or any bungling in carrying them out, might very easily 
have resulted in the temporary disorganisation of the service, 
Everything went smoothly, however. The transfer of the 
telegraph instruments occasioned the most anxiety, because it 
was of course essential that the service should not be 
interrupted for a moment. At midnight on Saturday the 
new instrument-room was brought into use. During the 
preceding five hours engineers had been busily at work, and 
at the appointed time they had made sufficient progress 
to enable the operators to communicate with every tele- 
graph office in the kingdom that was then open. In the 
course of the early hours of Sunday morning the remainder 
of the instruments were taken across the road and placed in 
position, so that at eight o’clock all was in readiness for con- 
ducting the normal business. In the letter-sorting and other 
departments removal operations commenced after the despatch 
of the country mails and the departure of the postmen on their 
city rounds at seven o’clock on Sunday morning. Every 
preparation had been made to facilitate matters, and the actual 
“flitting ” did not entail much labour, On Sunday night the 
sorters turned up at their fresh quarters to deal with the mails, 
and fell to work as though nothing whatever had happened. 
As a matter of fact, the sorting-room, which runs nearly the 
length of the building on the Quebec Street side, is arranged 
on lines precisely similar to those which obtained in 
the old premises. Many improvements have been intro- 
duced, but the general scheme is the same, and 
though the staff at work was above the usual Sunday strength 
in order to insure a prompt despatch, the regular hands would 
easily have coped with the mails. The instrument-room is on 
the top floor of the block facing City Square, and extends from 
end to end of the building. It is a magnificent apartment, well 
ventilated and well lighted. The operators have long looked 
forward to the time when they would get out of the room they 
were located in at the old premises, for the conditions 
under which they have done their work there have been 
a disgrace to the service. They will, however, no longer 


have cause for complaint. In the new room there is plenty 
of space for each member of the staff. A matter of no small 
importance is the fact that the whole apartment is well within 
the scan of the supervisors. It is, indeed, generally agreed that 
Leeds can now boast that it has the best instrument-room in 
the country. Inthe centre of the room there is a table ex- 
clusively devoted to pneumatic tubes. Apart from those which 
have been worked from the old office, others have been laid to 
the Call Lane branch office and to the Midland and North- 
Eastern stations. There are likewise tubes communicating 
with every department in the building. 


NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE OFFICE BUILDINGS, 


ON Saturday last twenty-six members of the Northern Archi-. 
tectural Association visited the offices of the JVewcastle 

Chronicle. Among them were Mr. A, Dunn (president), 

Messrs. Cackett, Glover, Taylor and Errington, with Mr. A. B, 

Plummer, secretary. 

The Vewcastle Chronicle office buildings and printing 
works occupy a well-known site immediately opposite the 
Stephenson Monument in Westgate Road, but probably few of 
the public who pass and repass every day have any idea of the 
extent and the internal arrangements of the buildings. Roughly 
speaking, they occupy a piece of ground in the form of the letter 
T, the base of which fronts into the Westgate Road, while the 
head extends the full length of Rosemary Lane, from opposite 
St. John’s Church into Pudding Chare. The ground floor 
frontage facing Westgate Road is occupied by the general 
office, where all the counting-house business is transacted. 
This is a very handsome room, divided into compartments by 
elaborately carved oak screens, with Rose Royal marble dados 
and Pavonazza and Siena marble chimney-pieces with 
Pavonazza overmantels. Running across the centre of 
the office there is a row of pilasters encasing the 
iron supports to the girders of the upper storeys These 
pilasters are of alabaster, and most beautifully and de- 
licately carved from full-sized drawings supplied by the 
architects, Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, and carried out by the 
late Mr. Robert Beall. Behind the general office are clerks’ 
lavatories and conveniences entered from a corridor, which 
also continues on into the printing and machine-rooms, and 
passing by the way various departments devoted to the general 
business of the paper. The machine and printing-room is a 
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magnificent compartment, thoroughly fireproof, and containing 
all the latest appliances for the production of the various 
editions of the Newcastle Daily, Evening, and Weekly 
Chronicles. 

At the corner of Rosemary Lane and Pudding Chare a large 
addition has recently been made on what was the site of Mr. 
Robinson’s bacon warehouse, and where the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society first commenced business in Newcastle. The 
old warehouse was pulled down, and in its stead Messrs. Kirk & 
Brown, contractors, have erected a most commodious and sub- 
stantial building, fitted up on the ground-floor asa supplementary 
machine-room, and on the first floor for addititional offices in con- 
nection with the staff of the Dazly Chronicle. On the second floor 
the editorial rooms in connection with the Weekly Chronicle are 
situated, with the file-room and reference library and other 
rooms for the accommodation of the staff, while the third floor 
is devoted to-the artist department of the Daz/y and Weekly 
Chronicles. The building is faced throughout with Burmantofts 
ivory-coloured glazed bricks, and the ground-floor windows are 
protected on the outside with very elaborate wrought-iron 
grilles of excellent workmanship, which have been carried out 
by Messrs. Bainbridge & Crimson from the designs of the 
architects, Messrs Oliver & Leeson. 

On the first floor, above the machine-room, is the com- 
positors’-room, now principally occupied with the marvellous 
Linotype composing machines, twenty-six in number, the 
introduction of which has done so much to revolutionise the 
compositor’s art. Between the compositors’-room and West- 
gate Road frontage are two long ranges ‘of offices, extending 
over the second and third floors, in which the reporting and 
clerical work in connection with the paper is carried on, 
whilst on the top floor, fronting into Westgate Road, there 
is a commodious house for the resident caretaker. Altogether 
the various buildings occupy an area of over 2,0f0 square 
yards, and throughout are replete with every modern 
mechanical and sanitary appliance that can be mentioned. 

The Chronicle Buildings in Westgate "Road were originally 
the town residence of a Northumberland county gentleman, 
and the premises behind are on what were part of his grounds, 
The Chronicle was established 132 years ago. The first office 
was in the Bigg Market, in a street running between the High 
Bridge and Pudding Chare, called Union Street, The printing 
press there was worked by hand. Fifty-five years ago the 
office was removed to Grey Street. The press that then 
printed the paper (1,2co to 1,500 copies an hour) was driven by 
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one of the first hydraulic machines erected by Sir William 
Armstrong. In 1862 the office was removed to St. Nicholas’s 
Buildings, and in 1865 to the present premises. In addition 
to the premises described above, the Chronicle has a supple- 
mental despatch department in Rosemary Lane, and also 
extensive warehouses, stables and houses for vanmen in 
Orchard Street. 

After the visit, the President of the Association proposed 
votes of thanks to Mr. Joseph Cowen, the proprietor, and to 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Squire for conducting the party. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE eighth annual report of the District Council for Edinburgh 
and the East of Scotland has been issued, It states that the 
congress for 1896 will be held in the Heriot-Watt College, 
Edinburgh, and that already arrangements are in a very 
forward state. In connection with it there will also be an 
exhibition open to all plumbers in Scotland, in the hall of the 
Queen’s Brigade, Forrest Road. No efforts were being spared 
to secure the passing of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, but 
the progress of the measure was being seriously interfered with 
owing to the pressure of Government business. The plumbers 
of Scotland were now united in asking that the Bill be passed 
into law. One of the most important steps taken this session 
was one which had in view the amalgamation of the Scottish 
with the National Society. It was’ felt by the Council that in a 
year when so many plumbers would meet in the metropolis of 
Scotland that an ‘effort should be made to secure the union 
of the two Societies. Accordingly, in November last the 
District Council, with the approval of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany, approached the Scottish Society and suggested a con- 
ference on the subject of amalgamation, with the result that the 
Scottish Society had now become united with the National one. 


A NEw clock has been placed in the tower of St. Michael’s 
parish church, Stone. It chimes the Westminster quarters. 
The dials, which are three in number, are 8 feet in diameter, 
and painted so as to show the time at the greatest possible 
distance. The cost will be upwards of 200/. 
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_ HYDRAULIC ROTATIVE ENGINES.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


THE next most interesting publication in point ot chrono- 
logical order describes an engine patented by Messrs. John 
Knowlden and R. D. Edwards in 1858, Here we find three 
cylinders, set at 120 deg. apart, driving one crank, much like 
any modern capstan engine, and, what is of greater interest, 
having a crank of variable stroke, regulated by two hydraulic 
rams, so that the quantity of water used may be correctly 
apportioned to the power, and this change was intended to be 
made while the engine was running, A 
Another advance in the design and practical carrying out 
of hydraulic rotative engines was made by Mr. Percy G. B. 
Westmacott in 1863. In this engine, the dominant steam- 
engine type was changed for one better suited to an inelastic 
fluid, and the ideas embodied in this invention have served as 
a sound basis for many other constructions of a similar nature 
since his patent expired. In this engine there are two or three 
cylinders, all of which oscillate upon trunnions set in bearings, 
which are brought as close as possible to the main shaft, for 
securing the greatest possible amplitude of oscillation to the 
cylinders. Thus, if a slide be used for a distributing valve, the 
requisite travel is secured by a shorter link than would be 
necessary with a smaller angle of oscillation, or, if a trunnion 
valve be employed, it possesses a longer circumferential travel 
with a corresponding smaller and more manageable diameter. 
In other clauses of this patent recognition is again ‘given to 
the value of some method for regulating the quantity of water 
used by rotative engines in proportion to their load. The 
method described for carrying out this object consists in a con- 
Stant pressure being maintained upon an annulus between 
piston and ram; as, for example, with diameters of 2? inches 
and 4 inches respectively and a stroke of 12 inches. If now 
the 4-inch pistons alone be used there is a constant force pro- 
vided in either direction (for the piston area is double that of 
the ram), In order to use the annulus alone a special dis- 
tributing valve is moved, and a third change may be made 
causing inlet and outlet to occur on both sides of the piston. 
It will be seen that there are three fixed stages or powers which 
can be obtained from this engine, and not a systematic reduc- 


* A paper by Mr. Arthur Rigg, read at the meeting of the Saciety 
of Engineers on Monday, May 4. 
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tion of power from a maximum to zero. This engine was fully 
described in a paper read by Sir. W. G. Armstrong before the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1869. Another some- 
what newer type was also explained in the same paper. This 
was a hydraulic engine constructed for turning a swing-bridge 
over the river Ouse, and it consisted of three oscillating 
cylinders, driving three cranks set at 120 deg. apart. Each of 
the three single-acting rams was 4} inches diameter with an 
18-inch stroke, and was reckoned to give out 4o horse- power 
from 702 lbs. pressure per square inch, which allows for 
2'76 gallons per minute, a duty of 75 per cent. 

This paper was followed in the same year by a description 
of the corn warehousing machinery at Liverpool by Mr. West- 
macott, in which similar engines were used. It was incident- 
ally mentioned that no appreciable loss was experienced after 
transmitting the pressure 2,300 feet, or nearly half a mile. 

So far as the Institutions of Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers are concerned, the whole subject of hydraulic power 
seems now to have slumbered until 1874, when it certainly 
made up for lost time. In a paper on the Bute Docks at 
Cardiff, read by the late Mr. John McConnochie, we hear of 
the well-known turnover capstan, which, since Mr. Westmacott’s 
patent has expired, has been copied with various modifications. 
We also find a paper by the late Mr. R. H. Tweddell, on the 
application of water-pressure to driving shop tools, and he 
there describes Mr. Brotherhood’s design of three-cylinder 
hydraulic engine, with its rotating valve. 

In the same year Mr. Andrew Brown, of Edinburgh, also 
enriched the Institution of Mechanical Engineers’ Transactions 


‘with some of his experiences with hydraulic engines used 


for hoisting purposes. His engine consisted of the usual 
three cylinders, with 33-inch rams, making 20 revolutions per 
minute for hauling heavy loads, and 30 revolutions per minute 
for lighter loads. This is the second intimation of an engine 
that can have its stroke regulated. Such regulation was done 
by placing a movable crank pin in special holes to give strokes 
of 6 inches, 9 inches, 12 inches, 15 inches and 18 inches, as 
desired, But such an obviously crude system cannot in any 
way be regarded as a serious attempt to solve the problem, and 
is only interesting as confirming the need of a solution of some 
kind being desirable. 
The year 1887, again, is rich in practical information con- 
cerning hydraulic machinery. On March 13 in that year Mr. 
Henry Robinson, one of our past presidents, read a paper 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers on the transmission of 
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power to distances, and he incidentally mentions an engine by 
Mr. Albert Schmidt, of Zurich, which has been more fully 
described by Mr. Arthur Achard, of Geneva, in a paper read 
before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1881. Mr. 
Schmidt’s engine consisted of oscillating cylinders, like the 
well-known Ramsbottom engine, and at the low working 
pressure of 20 metres head, or nearly 30 lbs. per square ir.ch, 
it was tested and found to give a duty ranging from 37°4 per 
cent. to 89°6 per cent., according to its speed and load. 

Mr. Robinson’s paper is also noteworthy, inasmuch as it 
brings out a suggestion by Mr. Davey as to the partial use of 
low-pressure water to fill up cylinder space before the admission 
of high pressure. This plan has for many years been carried 
out practically by Mr. Hoppe, of Berlin. His engines are 
supplied with low and high-pressure water, and have double- 
balanced cylindrical valves. These are so regulated by a 
governor as to admit low-pressure water in varying quantity, 
and the remaining space is filled by high pressure. In this 
clumsy and somewhat roundabout manner the piston stroke, 
which is constant, uses a variable amount of high-pressure 
water, as may be determined by the governor. A very similar 
plan to this was patented in England in 1884 by Messrs. H. C. 
Walker and R. Carey. 

By far the most interesting of all papers published on 
modern high-pressure hydraulic machinery is that given by 
Sir W. G. Armstrong to the Institution of Civil Engineers, on 
May 8, 1877. He there tells how the earliest hydraulic 
capstan engine was set up at Paddington station, and _ how it 
consisted of three small cylinders acting on a three-throw 
crank, having mitre valves worked from cams on a rotating 
shaft. Subsequently the pattern became modified into two 
oscillating cylinders, fitted with combined rams and pistons, 
working an over-end crank. The following is his descrip- 
tion :—“ The upper side of each piston presents only half the 
area of the effective area of the lower side, and the pressure 
upon that half area is constant, a passage being always open to 
the supply pipe. The other side communicates alternately 
with pressure and exhaust, so the engine acts by differences of 
pressure in one direction and by an unopposed pressure in the 
opposite direction. The action is governed bya two-ported 
side valve of a cylindrical form, placed either ‘within the 
trunnion, or a prolongation of it, and worked direct by oscilla- 
tion of the cylinder, and the usual relief valve is provided to 
prevent concussion by the shut-in water.” 

The object of changing the form of this engine from a 
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three-cylinder single-acting to a two-cylinder double-acting 
type, was to obtain greater compactness and to do away with 
the necessity for a middle crank, and not at all in competition 
with the superior driving which arises from plain rams acting 
on cranks set at 120 deg. apart. 

Of all forms, however, the most compact is the turnover 
capstan, patented by Mr. Westmacott. These engines, with all 
necessary gear, are mounted on a cast-iron plate, which itself 
is carried by trunnions, and through these the inlet and exhaust 
are conveyed. Distribution of water is accomplished by the 
usual trunnion valve, and this class of engine is found durable 
and fairly satisfactory in working. In the same paper there are 
given some proposals for economising pressure water in cranes, 
and in the discussion on this subject, Mr. .F. E. Duckham 
remarks that a 35-ton crane, making 200 lifts per day, might 
save something like 1,400 gallons daily, by being provided with 
some efficient system for roughly regulating the quantity of 
water used in proportion to the load. At that date (1877), not 
using compound engines for producing the 700 Ibs pressure, the 
cost of pressure water, including distribution, and all charges 
was taken by Mr. Duckham at 3s. per 1,000 gallons, so that 
the saving on a 35-ton crane would reach so much as 607, per 
annum. He then discussed and explained how the necessary 
regulation of power, in proportion to demand, might be accom- 
plished in a crane by an automatic system of valves that should 
throw in the power of an extra ram as tension upon the chain 
increased. Atrangements, somewhat following these lines, have 
been carried out for economising water in lifts, which would 
otherwisé use far more water than would be equivalent to their 
mean load. . 

In 1871 Mr. John Ramsbottom, of Leeds, patented an engine 
which he further’ improved in 1878. This consisted of three 
rams, working three cranks set at 120 deg. with each other, and 
receiving pressure as they oscillated towards the driving side 
of the dead centre position, and opening to exhaust on the 
opposite side. These engines were specially suited for com- 
paratively low pressures, for which they have been extensively 
used, and the general idea underlying their design is that of 
the oscillating toy engines, so popular with and so dangerous 
for children. 

The well-known Brotherhood type of hydraulic engine, 
patented in 1883, consists of three single-acting rams, set at 
120 deg. angular distance apart, around a single crank, which is 
driven by them. Pressure is supplied through a circular 
slide-valve that opens the successive cylinder ports alternately 
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to inlet and exhaust. This engine is illustrated in a paper read 
before the Institution of Mechanical Engineers by Mr. Tweddell 
in 1874, but its exact details have not been very fully pub- 
lished.. Mr. Ellington, in vol. xciv., Institution of Civil 
Engineers’ Proceedings, describes a Brotherhood engine 
driving a. dynamo giving out 15 amperes at 194°15 volts, and 
using 7,700 gallons of pressure water in 63 hours ; the pressure 
at the engine being, in this case, 650 lbs, per square inch, and 
the efficiency comes out at 52°367 percent. Mr. Tweddell, in 
1880 (Institution of Mechanical Engineers) described another 
of these engines, driving a capstan, and giving 737 per cent. 
duty, presumably under a full load. These engines were much 
improved from their original design by Mr. Webb, of 
Crewe, and they are generally used at the present time for 
driving capstans all over the London and North-Western 
Railway system and in many docks and other places. The 
circular valves are now generally made of lignum vita, a wood 
which includes valuable self-lubricating qualities ; only its last- 
ing Capacity or endurance is rather uncertain. Up to this 
period, although several propositions had been made for regu- 
lating the stroke of hydraulic motors, so that some sort of pro- 
portion could be maintained between the load lifted or hauled 
and the quantity of water expended, they were all to be effected 
by hand. Experience, however, soon teaches all engineers 
that no reliance can be placed upon contrivances that depend 
upon exceptional or special attention by the men looking after 
them, unless the want of it becomes shown in so pronounced a 
manner that they cannot ignore it. This disclosure does not 
happen with hydraulic engines in sufficient degree, and thus 
all hand adjustments become,practically inoperative. Evidently 
some self-acting method was required whereby the stroke could 
be automatically regulated, and a serious attempt to produce a 
successful result in this direction was made upon the Brother- 
hood type of engine by the late Mr. Hastie, of Greenock. 

His engine was the subject of three patents taken out in 
1876, 1879 and 1887, and it was at first intended for hoists, not 
necessarily governed for any regular speed of revolution. The 
crank pin, set in a slide, could be moved radially by cams 
attached to the winding drum, which turned round in relation 
to the engine shaft as the resistance varied. The drum was 
held forward by springs, like those of a dynamometer, and the 
crank pin moved, so as to give an increased stroke as resistance 
became greater. Experiments made on this engine are fully 
reported in the Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers for 1879. These experimental tests showed that 
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the quantity of water used proportioned itself to the power 
required, and the general efficiency of the motor varied from 
50 to 60 per cent., which agrees with what is usually expected 
from hoists and cranes, The system was so far good, but it 
possessed no timing arrangement, or governor, in the ordinary 
meaning of that term ; it simply ran up the lighter load more 
quickly than it raised a heavier one, effecting a notable economy 
in this performance. 

In 1877 Mr. F. E. Duckham patented a link arrangement 
for regulating the stroke of hydraulic engines, and also variable 
power ram cranes, while Mr. Ellington in the same year showed 
a Brotherhood engine with a special system for varying its 
power, but none of these contrivances have come into general 
use. In 1877, and again in 1878, Mr. A. B. Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, patented a capstan engine which comprised three pen- 
dulous cylinders like the oscillating cylinders used by Mr. 
Ramsbottom, but in Mr. Brown’s arrangement they were all set 
120 deg. apart to drive a single crank. Practically this was 
only a modification of existing devices. 

In the latter year a totally different idea was proposed by 
Mr. Greathead. This was a compound injector, by which high- 
pressure water in regulated amounts induced a current of lower 
pressure water to drive the engine, so that there arose a general 
mean pressure of determinate amount to suit a varying resist- 
ance. Such an application of the well-known jet pump seems 
a simple method for overcoming an acknowledged difficulty. 
It is theoretically workable, but so far as the author is aware no 
practical advantage has ever been taken of this invention, In 
1882 Mr. W. L. Williams brought out a direct-acting capstan 
engine, consisting of four rams set a little out of line with each 
other, driving cross slides, like those of an ordinary donkey- 
pump. The rams acted at about the middle of position of the 
crank, so as to reduce the excessive overhanging pressure that 
would otherwise strain the whole mechanism supposing the 
rams had all acted on centre lines. 

Mr. Walker, of Leeds, in the same year (1882) introduced 
his arrangement of hydraulic capstan engine, consisting of four 
rams set two and two opposite each other, thus serving the 
same end as a double-acting piston. Each pair of rams formed 
the engine and drove its own crank, and also the valves of the 
sister engine, a development from a well-known construction 
originally used in Silesia and in North Wales for hydraalic 
direct-acting pumping-engines in the earlier years of the present 
century. It forms also a principal feature of the Westinghouse 
and other pumping-engines. 
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BOARD SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, ANERLEY. 


TuE London School Board have for some time past considered 
the existing arrangements for the education of deaf children as 
unsatisfactory, and in November 1893 the Board, on the 
recommendation of the school management committee, deter- 
mined to build an institution for 150 deaf children at Anerley. 
Since that time plans have been adopted for a central school 
on the Anerley site for collective instruction, with a common 
kitchen and dining-room, but with homes for the children, 
built on the cottage principle, in five blocks, to accommodate 
thirty children in each block. The land acquired for the insti- 
tution has an area of 158,930 square feet. The preliminary 


side frontage to Brick Street. According to one authority, it 
occupies the site of the old Pulteney Hotel, where the Emperor 
of Russia put up during the memorable visit of the Allied 
Sovereigns in 1814; and here the Grand Duchess of 
Oldenburg (sister to the Emperor Alexander) introduced 
Prince Leopold to the Princess Charlotte. Another his- 
torian, however, places the scene of these interesting 


| episodes at the house then standing at the corner of Bolton 
_ Street, about twenty doors away, upon the land now occupied 


plans have been approved by the Education Department, and © 


if the detailed plans are satisfactory the Department, will 
sanction the proposal to erect the school. A residential insti- 
tution of this kind is considered necessary in order that the 
children may be efficiently taught. Continuous teaching is 
required, and it is thought that the children would be under 
great disadvantage if they had to return home every evening 
after the school day was over. The new institution will 
accommodate ninety boys and sixty girls. In addition to the 
cottage blocks there will be an administrative building for 
officers and committee, an infirmary to accommodate ten 
patients, swimming bath, laundry and manual training-room, 
and two open and two covered playgrounds, The whole of the 
buildings will be warmed by a complete system of heating 
apparatus. At the last meeting of the School Board a tender 
for the whole of the work, amounting to 38,920, was accepted, 
subject to the approval of the final plans by the Education 
Department. It is probable that this expenditure will be 
provided for by loan. 


A WEST END MANSION. 


WHAT is to become of the residence of the late Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, M.P., in Piccadilly, will be determined, says the 


| 


Daily Telegraph, at the Auction Mart late in the month of | 


June. Unless the lease be purchased for occupation by some 
nobleman or millionaire, the house may be converted into a 
club, embassy, or hotel, and, in either case, London would lose 
one of the very best mansions adapted to the entertainment of 
private guests ona large scale. No. 105 Piccadilly—for the 


house bears no distinctive name—faces the Green Park, with a ground floor. 


by Bath House, until lately the London residence of Baron 
Hirsch. Pulteney, the Earl of Bath, was, it will be recollected, 
the great rival and antagonist of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
mansion, which is to be offered for sale by Messrs. Trollope, 
was built by the Marquis of Hertford in 1850, but he never 
lived in it, because, it is said, the parishioners of St. James’s 
refused to allow him to pave the street in front of it in a rather 
eccentric fashion of his own. It was not until it passed into 
the possession of Sir Julian Goldsmid that the whole of it 
became a portion of the Sutton estate, for, strangely enough, 
one-half of it was freehold and the other half leasehold. The 
present lease is for an unexpired term of thirty-four years, at 
a ground-rent of 1,600/, per annum—a figure which gives, how- 
ever, but a small idea of the value of the property. One of 
the chief recommendations is the plan of its Polish archi- 
tect, Novosielski, by which free circulation from room to 
room is unimpeded. The style adopted is the Italian, and the 
material used is Portland stone; but externally there is not 
much to attract the eye beyond the appearance of substantiality. 
Nor is this impression lost when, passing through an outer 
lobby, one enters the square central hall, with its broad stair- 
case ascending to the reception-rooms. The walls are still 
hung with tapestry, one piece of which, from Brussels, will 
command attention when Messrs. Christie & Manson hold their 
sale of the artistic contents of the house next month. These 
varied collections are so important that Mr. E. M. Hodgkins, 
who has had the matter in hand for some time, estimates that 
seven or eight days will be needed to bring them all under the 
hammer. 

On the ground floor there is a noble dining-room, 51 feet by 
24 feet 6 inches. Four massive candelabra are conspicuous. 
The pictures are mostly modern, with a few old masters and 
very good Constables. Great cheerfulness distinguishes 
the morning-room and the library, which, together with a 
smaller dining-room and other apartments, are all on the 
Ascending the staircase, which, besides its 
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tapestry, had statuary and a Gainsborough landscape for 
decoration, a suite of magnificent rooms open the one from the 
other. The ball-room, of the same dimensions as the large 
dining-room, is just above it ; the principal drawing-room is 
larger still, measuring 56 feet 6 inches by 33 feet ; and between 
this drawing-room and the ball-room are other very spacious 
rooms. Hand-painted and panelled ceilings, rich man- 
telpieces, crystal electroliers—one of these, that in the 
third drawing-room, being of rock crystal—and_ mirrors 
form, in some sense, the furniture of the mansion, but it was in 
the detail rather than in the framing of his domestic interiors 
that Sir Julian Goldsmid excelled. For he was a painstaking 
and indefatigable, shrewd and discriminating collector of objects 
of art. Some of these were ordinarily exposed to view in his 
drawing-rooms, and perhaps for that reason the house was 
extensively shuttered at an outlay of 1,5092,, but the most 
valuable were stored in large iron safes. His large drawing- 
room he hung with portraits of great ladies painted by Gains- 
borough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hoppner, Beechey and others, 
these pictures having come, some from the Price collection and 
others from that of the Duchess of Montrose. Some cabinets, 
tables and pieces of French furniture of the period of Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. adorned the drawing-rooms, and old musical 
instruments, of which the late baronet had a pretty collection, 
were to be found in almost every part of the house. 


ee 
A RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT IN BIRMINGHAM. 


AN important railway improvement, which has been in progress 
for some years past, has been successfully completed in 
Birmingham, and the new southern tunnel approach to New 
Street Station is now thrown open to traffic, The object of the 
extension is to give to the North-Western and Midland com- 
panies independent approaches, and to do away with the system 
of joint lines and crossings of rails on the level which has made 
the traffic so difficult to work, and which was the cause not 
only of frequent delays, but, as the Lawley Street accident of 
1892 showed, of some danger. Soon after the new portion of 
the station was built it was found advisable to assign it exclu- 
sively to the Midland traffic ; but up to the present the whole 
of the trains of the two companies entering and leaving the 
station on this side—some 4oo a day, or an average of one in 
every three and a half minutes—have had to use one tunnel 


with but one up and one down line. In such circumstances 
the wonder was that the traffic worked as smoothly as it did, 
Now, however, the Midland station will be entered through the 
new tunnel, and the London and North-Western and the Mid- 
land trains will in no case use the same lines of rails. Exclu- 
sive of permanent way and signals, the purchase of land and 
buildings, the work has cost about 100,coo/, while the totab 
outlay has been something like a quarter of a million, 
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window fastenings.” 
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9407. J. Duckett & Son, Limited, and James Duckett, for 
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9449 James Haswell, for ‘Improvements 
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9497. Richard Ellis, for “ Improved window fastener.” 

9541. Frederick William Powell, for “An improvement in 
sash or waistband fasteners.” 

9625. Sir George Hayter Chubb and 
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THE Battersea Vestry has decided to light the whole of the 
municipal buildings with electricity, at an estimated cost of 
3,0007. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public musz 
necessarily be heid responsible for their contents. 
Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticatea by the 


name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our tnserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


for Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARKING.—June 1.—For Supply of Broken Guernsey 
Granite and Kentish Flints. Mr. C. J. Dawson, East Street, 
Barking. 

BECKENHAM.—June 8.—For Providing and Laying about 
5,550 Feet of Three Sett Granite Channelling, and Resetting 
about 1,500 Feet of Kerbing. Mr. John A. Angel, Beckenham. 

BRENTFORD.—June 2.—For Construction of Effluent 
Tanks, Subsiding Tanks, Sludge and Effluent Carriers and 
Weirs, Sludge Reservoirs, &c. Mr. Nowell Parr, Clifden 
House, Boston Road, Brentford. 

CHELSEA.—June 9.—For Repainting, Tar-varnishing, &c.; 
of Chelsea Bridge. Mr. C. J. Stewart, L.C.C. Offices, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 

_ CHELTENHAM.—June 23.—For Erection of Sewerage Work. 
Mr. E. S, Bridges, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

CHIEVELEY.—May 29.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Master’s House, Boundary Fences, &c. Mr.’W. H. Bell, 
Market Place, Newbury. 

CLEWER.—May 30.—For Laying, Kerbing and Channel- 
ling Work. Mr. W. Menzies, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


CONGLETON.—June 3.—For Supply of 800 Yards Stoneware 
Sanitary Tubes. Mr. Randle Burslam, Surveyor, Congleton. 

CORK.—June 6.—For the Carrying-out of Main Drainage 
Works. Mr. R. Evans, 53 South Mall, Cork. 

Coupar ANGUS.—May 30.—For Erection of a County 
Police Station. Mr? David Smart, Architect, Perth. 

CROYDON.—June 8.—For Erection of a Chimney Shaft for 
Electric-Lighting Station. Professor Kennedy, Old Queen 
Street, Westminster. 8 

ERITH.—June 8 —For Construction of Various Works for 
Sewage Disposal. Mr. G. Chatterton, M.I.C.E, 46 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

GALWAY.—June 1.—For Building Large School. Mr. James 
Perry, County Surveyor’s Offices, Galway. 

GREAT RISSINGTON.—May 29.—For Erection of a School. 
Messrs. Knight & Chatters, Architects, Cheltenham. 

GREAT WARLEY.—June 1.—For Drainage of the Warley 
Peninsular. Messrs, Brundell, Simmons & Brundell, 1 Pounces 

_ Street, Doncaster. 


/ 


HALIFAX.—May 30.—For Erection of a Mill Chimney. 
nie C, F. L. Horsfall & Son, Lord Street Chambers, Hali- 
ax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—June 11.—For Erection of a New Branch 
Free Library and Additions to Vestry Hall. Surveyor, Vestry 
Hall, Haverstock Hill. 

HARLESDEN.—June 4 —For Formation of Six New Roads 
and Sewers. Mr. Boyton Pégram, Bank Buildings, Broadway, 
Walham Green, S.W. 

HERTFORD.—June 12.—For the Erection of an Isolation 
eee Messrs. Drake, Driver & Leader, Rosebery Avenue, 


ISLINGTON.—June 4.—For Reconstruction, and Alteration 
of Baths and Washhouses. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.I.B.A., 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—June 1,—For 
Laundry and Labour Cells at Workhouse. 
C.E., Portsmouth Road, Kingston. 

LAMBETH.—June 3 —-For Supply of 200 Tons of Waste and 
Broken Bird’s-Eye Guernsey Granite. Mr. W. B. Wilmot, 
Guardians’ Offices, Brook Street, Kennington Road, S.E. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—June 15.—For Painting and 
Repairing at various Parks and Open Spaces. Mr. C. J. 
Stewart, Clerk to the Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


MANCHESTER.—June 1.—For Erection of an Extension of 
the Municipal School of Art. Mr. W. Windsor, 37 Brown 
Street, Manchester. 

MERTHYR. TYDFIL..— June 
Diversion of the Sewage Conduit at Aberfan. 
Hardey, Surveyor, Merthyr Tydfil. 

MILE END.—June 2.—For Internal Painting and Dis- 
tempering at South Grove Workhouse. Mr. Bruce J. Capell, 
70 Whitechapel Road, E. 

Moss SIDE —June 8.—For Execution of Sewerage. Works, 
in Sundry Streets. Mr. H. T. Crofton, Moss Side, Lancashire. 


NOTLEY.—May 30.—For Enlargement of St. Matthew’s 
Schools. Mr. J. H. Howard, Goldenhayes, Bartley. 

PORTLAND.—May 30—For Erection of a Wesleyan 
Church. Rev. G. Reid, Wesleyan Manse, Portland. 


PupDSEY.—June 1.—For Sewering, Levelling, Channelling 
Paving, &c., Occupation Lane. Mr. R. W. Cass, Surveyor 
Pudsey. 

RADCLIFFE.—June 2.—For Construction of Intercepting 
Sewers. Mr. J. Sharples, Radcliffe, Lancashire. 

SEVENOAKS.—June 9.—For Erection of Casual Wards. 
My. Thos, Potter, 49 London Road, Sevenoaks. 

SKIPTON,—June 2.—For Supply of 6-inch Setts or Pavers. 
Mr. R. Wilson, Council Offices, Skipton. 

SKIPTON.—June 2.—For Making-up Sundry Streets. 
R. Wilson, Council Offices, Skipton. 

SOUTHALL —June 1.—For Laying Water Mains and Con- 
structing Tanks and Engineer’s .Workshop at Schools. Mr, 
A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 22 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 

SOUTHALL.—June 1.—For Painting, Colouring and 
Cleansing Works, and Repairs at Schools. Mr. Henry T. 
Dudman, Guardians’ Offices, Northumberland Street, W. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—June 2.—For Covering [wo Service 
Reservoirs. Mr. W. Matthews, Waterworks Evugineer, 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SOUTHEND.—June 2.—For Erection of Baths, Arcade, 
Shops, Shelter, Photographic Studio, Sanitary Conveniences, 
Restaurants, Promenades, &c. Messrs. J. Thompson & 
Greenhalgh, High Street, Southend. 

SOUTHWARK.—May 29.—For Pulling-down Houses and 
Erecting a Roof at Borough Market. Messrs. Widnell & 
Trollope, 13 Parliament Street, S.W. 

SOUTHWARK.—June 2.—For Erection of Reception-house 
and Caretaker’s House. Mr. Oliver E, Winter, A.M.I.C.E,, 
Vestry Hall, Borough Road, S.E. 

Sr. MARY’s ISLAND.—June 8.—For Erection of Lighthouse 
&c.* Mr. E. G. Verity, 31 Golden Square, W. 


STREATHAM HILL —June 11.—For Structural Alterations 
to the St. Anne’s Home. Mr. A. W. Millward, Vestry Hall, 
Pancras Road, N.W. 

TOTTENHAM.—June 9 —For Repair of Tar and Asphalte 
Paving. Mr. P. E. Murphy, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

TOTTENHAM.—June 9.—For Making-up Brook Street. 
Mr. P. E. Murphy, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

WESTERTON.—June 1,—For Providing and Laying about 
450 Yards Sanitary Pipes, with Manholes, &c; Mr. C. Johnston, 
1 Cradock Street, Bishop Auckland. 

WORCESTER —June 30.—For Construction of a High-Leve 
Intercepting Sewer and a Low-Level Intercepting. Sewer 
Messrs. T. & C,, Hawksley, 30 Great George Street, SW.» = 


Erection of a 
Mr. W. H. Hope, 


2.—_For the Renewal and 
Me Ab. 1 


Mr. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


ABERDARE. 
ForjErection of Twenty-eight Brick Dwelling-houses at Aber- 
dare, at per House, for the Tudor Terrace Building Club. 


BARRY ISLAND. 

For Proposed Alterations and Additions to the Marine Hotel, 
Barry Island, for the Barry Island Hotel and Trading 
Company, Limited. Messrs. GETHIN & WALLIS, Archi- 
tects, Windsor Pee Westgate Street, Cardiff, 


Messrs. MORGAN, ELFORD & KENSHOLE, Architects,| J.Allan, Cardiff . : “£3 437 2 0 
34 Cannon Street, Aberdare. D. Davies, Cardiff . 3,360 0 oO 
T. Rees, Merthyr Vale gy £289 0 oO W. Bowers & Co., Hereford 3,534 10 0 
W. Games, Aberdare Junction . 255°0 0 C. H. Hirst, Barry Dock (provisionally ac- 
Williams & James, Pontypridd . 250 0 Oo cepted) . . - 2,995 9 0 
Hawerson & Johns, Aberdare . P 226 oto Rendell, Corp & Motton, Cadoxton . ° » 2,798 . 3.00 
W. BUDDING, Tydee, Newport (accepted » 215 oO oO BLAENAVON. 
L, William, Aberaman , 205 © ©} For Alterations to Old British Schools, for the Blaenavon 


ASHBOURNE. 
For Erection of a Villa Residence, Belle Vue Road, for Mr. 
H. T. Drabble. Messrs. W. SUGDEN & Son, Leek and 
Hanley. Quantities by Architects. 


School Board. Messrs. LANSDOWNE & GRIGGS, Archi- 
tects, Newport. Quantities by the Architects. 
J. MorGaAN, Blaenavon (accepted ) 
Nine Tenders received. 


. £825 0 oO 


Chamberlain Bros., Burton-on-Trent gees 9 Oo BOSTON 

T. Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent ; faze O° 0 : 

B. Buxton, Mayfield . 3 1,421 o o| For Roding and Cotting the Chief Drains in the Black Sluice 

W. Smith & Son, Ashbourne 1,419 0 0 Level, “between Bourne and Boston, for One Year, for the 

Birch & Sons, Ashbourne 1,400 0 C Commissioners of the Black Sluice Drainage and Navi- 

W. Hall t gation. Mr. R. H. BICKNELL, Surveyor, Boston. 

Heath & Lowe | Leek L392 ee 270 W. MEDLOCK, Quadring Fen (accepted ) - £430 0 0 

Walker '& Slater, Derby . >) 5. 1,390 0 O Only Tender. 

Groom & Co., Bakewell . ; ° 1,366 0 Oo BOURNEMOUTH. 

T. Grace, Leek . ; : 1,293 0 O| » A hiRoad= Hae Aon 

J. Fielding, A tfon wae 1260 0 o| or Constructing Approac oads, Paths, an reparing 

W. THORLEY, Sioletane (accepted) . 1.227 pS Ground for Planting and Grass at Bournemouth East 
ees Cemetery. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Bocough Engineer and 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. Surveyor. 


For Building Methodist New Connexion Trafalgar Centenary 


Amended Tenders, 
Church. Mr. J. H. Burton, Architect, Ashton-under- 


W. H. Saunders & Co, - £1,050 0 Oo 


Lyac. S. Saunders 1,046 8 oO 
All Trades. ; ; ; : : : 
Storrs, Sons & Co,, Stalybridge ; - £3,199 0 oO MadRORE (accepted) 3 ; / ; NS 8M a) 
All Trades except rigid and Glazing. BRADFORD. 


R. Whitell, Manchester . ; . 

a Ridyard, Ashton-under-Lyne . 

J. Gipson & SON, Dukinfield (accepted) . 
Plumbing and Glazing. 


2,897 © Oo | For Erection of Offices, Sawmill, Engine, Chimney and Boiler- 
house in City Road, Bradford. Messrs. WALKER & 
COLLINSON, Architects, 227 Swan Arcade, Bradford, 


A ccepted Lenders. , 


W. Knowlson, Ashton- under- Lyne’. LS Grant 0 A. Broxup & Son, Great Horton, near Bradford, mason, 
P, Wills, Ashton-under- Lyne : 18I Io o R. H. Garforth, Girlington, near Bradford, joiner. 
Smith & Pownall, Ashton-under-Lyne_ 176 I0 oO T. Bolton, Tudor Street, Bradford, plasterer. 

H. C. Hosson, Ashton-under- Lyne (accepted ‘ 176 fo) Hill & N elson, Edmund Street, Bradford, slater. 


THE SUNBURY 


Telegrams— 
“ Lincrusta- Walton, London.” 


SOLID in Colour! 


LincrustasUalton. =a 


SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Walue! 


SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEIEINGS 
ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


FREDERICK WALTON & GO., LTD., 
2 NEWMAN 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


STREET, LONDON, W. 


THERE IS A’ 


' BEST 


IN EVERYTHING. 
LEGGOTT'S 5 CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, “SILENS” OPENERS, 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, ane 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & A LEGGOTT, LTD. | 226 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


AND SILENS WORKS, BRADFORD. 
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BRADFORD—continued. 


For Erection of a Branch Store at Carr Street, Manchester 
Road, Bradford, for the Great Horton Industrial Society, 


BRIDLINGTON SimAIatdonvinued. 


For Erection and Completion of Two Houses, West Side, 
Marshall Street, for Mr. M. Lawson, Mr. J, EARNSHAW, 


Limited. Messrs. JoHN DRAKE & SON, Architects, Architect. 
Queensbury. J. H.Hadson  . ; q - £944 0 0 
Accepted Tenders. TRWobdAh site oth) abies 64) 809% 186076510 

O. Booth, Great Horton, mason . c we Soe Ov 0 E, Wilson . : ; : : 72387. 10.210 
W. Cook, Great Horton, joiner ; . eet 7Ours 6 J. SAWDON (accepted) . : : é é a) S408 0/40 
T. Milnes, Great Horton, plumber . so 0.0 
W. Crabtree, Great Horton, slater 32 OO 
W. H. Hillam, Great Horton, painter 11.570 k Arora tale ; 
C. Sunderland, Great Horton, plasterer. - aro o| for Supply and Erection of Four Purifiers, 30 Feet Square, with 


ForjErection of a New Pavilion for too Patients at the East 
Riding Lunatic Asylum, Beverley. Mr. C. H. HEBBLE- 
THWAITE, Architect, Hopwood Hall, Halifax. 


W. Pattinson & Sons : . £10,689 0 oO 
G. Pape . : . : ° ° 10,500 O O 
Jackson & Son : F ‘ A 10,137 II oO 
I. Gould . ‘ - - 7 ¢ 18229,462::16 oO 
W. Ives & Co. Z ; 9,323.13 0 
J. CONSTABLE, Beverley (accepted ) é 9,169 0 oO 


For Works Required in Erection of O11 Works and Chimney, 
Cutler Heights Lane. Messrs. EMPSALL & CLARKSON, 
Architects, 55 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

Accepted "Tenders. 
T. Robinson, Thornton, mason and bricklayer. 
Broadhead & Pickering, Bradford, carpenter and joiner. 
Taylor & Parsons, Bradford, steel and iron-work, 


Iron Roof over same, for the Gas Committee. 
CLAPHAM Bros, Keighley (accefted ) ee a ae 


For Street Paving, Hapton, Supply of Setts, Curb, &c., for the 
Burnley Rural District Council. Mr. S. EDMONDSON, 
Surveyor, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 
Accepted Tenders. 

Salterford Stone & Brick Co, Limited, near Colne, 

Setts, 666/. 
H. Heys & Co, Stacksteads, Manchester, Flags, 
3s. 6d. per yard. 
Also terdered :— 
R. Siddall, Stacksteads, Manchester, Setts, 11s. per ton. 
Hargreaves & Bolton, Haslingden, IIs. 6d. 

R. Wild, Bury, 11s. 


For Street Paving at Hapton, for the Burnley Rural District 
Council. Mr. EDMONDSON, Surveyor, 18 Nicholas Street, 


]. Borth & Sons, Dudley Hill, plumber and glazier. Burnley. 
A. Taylor, Eccleshill, plasterer and concreter. J. Burnham , , . : . : £1,123 19 Oo 
T. Thompson, Stanningley, plater. J. Wadge . : . . : : . » 41,034 15 90 
W. Townson, Bradford, painter. J. Miles : 920 17 O 
Total, £2,500. T. HORROCKS, Walton, Liverpool ’ * 852 19 oO 
W. SUTCLIFFE, Burnley * 789 18 oO 
BRIDLINGTON QUAY. * Contract ‘divided. 
For E:ection of Fence Wall, Ticket-boxes and Entrance Gates 

for the Bridlington Quay People’s Palace Company. Mr. CHELMSFORD. 

J. EARNSHAW, Architect. For Erection of Certain Additional Wards, &c, at the 
R. Bailey. : : ° . : ee450 oO Chelmsford Infirmary. Mr. CHARLES PERTWEE, Archi- 
F. Postill . : ‘ : : ; ‘ smt445uro 30 tect, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

J. H. Hudson. ; : : : wie 41ZieO Oo Choat & Son, Chelmsford . : 7 : ®£9709 000 
C. Limon . ; : . ‘ : uF39U Co: oO F, Johnson, Chelmsford. ; : . = 93519 0 20 
Everingham 388 Oo oO E. WEST, Chelmsford (accepted ). ; : 5: 89302 0i8.0 
W. BARNES, : Bridlington Quay (accepted) . 319 19 Oo H. Potter, Chelmsford ‘ ‘ ‘ 3416307: O50 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon foci London, E.0., 

have REMOVED t 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO™” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed ‘and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or pea Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFIC SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPERAGUE'’S TABLES, upon application, or ciatived directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 


Equal to Lithography and 50 oe cent. CHEAPER. Pricesand 
Specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., * & 6) CHANCERY LANE, 


, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, "S reduced, C Covered: 
Telegrams, ‘ “OLDACRES. LONDON.’ 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all ihe above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS, 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. C.. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED cone PRE WING, OFFICE. 


Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’ 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W E’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 


° 73 inches wide). 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Sampies, 
CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
"AND 


ELLAMS’ DUPLICATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 


E E R i O * G A L LI C HANDWRITING, DRAWING! te TYPEWRITING. 


PRINT Ss. PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. ELLAM S, 12 KING ST., CH EAPSI DE, 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. IE OANA DL@wws fe 
BILLS OF. QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. BEECHINGS LTD. 
Lt | 


MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOCINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 174 in the Strand. 
For all Office 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 VLOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic ‘Address, “ Cartoons, London.’ wu Requirements 
a ee) SAVE TIME ENVELOPE ~ AND 
UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED | =ammeaabe Professional 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or Stationery. 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled stafl- 
“Quantities’’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 


W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, H.0. 
a 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural é Mechanical Draugntsmen, 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 

return of post, at Liberal 

Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


"SHAKESPEARE PRESS. 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, BIRMINGHAM, 
iption of Artistio LIGHTNING 
Every description of Artistic and Commercial! Con DUCTORS. 


Lithography executed on the Premises. Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. Ww. J. FURSE & CO. 


date J. TILL), 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, B.C, Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
Lo ndon Office, 5 Norfolk ‘Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
CHELSHAM. ; DURHAM. ae 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding the Hare and Hounds Inn, | For Erection of Twelve Workmen’s Houses on Building Estate, | 
Chelsham, Surrey, for Messrs. Page & Overton, Limited. Alergate, Durham, for the Durham Co-operative Society, 
Mr. A. Broap, Architect, 3 High Street, Croydon. Limited. Mr. GEORGE ORD, Architect, 16 The Avenue, 
Quantities by the Architect. ; Durham. Quantities by Messrs. BOREHAM & MORETON, 
i.e. Bulled & Co. a. ie we PL, OBOrnO TED Sunderland. 
E. T. Saunders - ; 5 ; ; « 5055 HO.40 Accepted Tenders. 
S:@Pages i. we fe ago re ee COA 1 J. G, Bradley, mason. 
J. Quittendon . 5 : ‘ : ‘ oa SOLO wi T. W. Mowbray, joiner. 
W. Pearson & Co. . ‘ 4 F 4 986 0 Oo W. T. Blakey, slater, 
W. Marriage & Co. . , ‘ . & 966 0 o _ T. Nesbitt, plasterer. 
Sarthe : ; 5 4 ; a ; 945 0 0 Heron & Browne, plumber, 
A. BULLOCK (accepted) . : ‘ - ik .OOk nO S. H. Dodd, painter, &c. 
Total, 2,158/. 55. 6d. 
CLONAKILTY. EASTBOURNE. 


For Erecting a Horse-gear Pump, with 
for the Guardians. 
McKenzies, Limited . - A . 
R. Perrott & Son : 2 , : 
J. Shine : : : P . . 
C, MCCARTHY, Cork (accefted) . : 


DERBY. 


For Painting and Cleaning the Union Infirmary and Schools, 


for the Guardians. 


Cisterns, Piping, &c., | For Construction of about 1,300 Feet of Pipe Sewers, &c., on 
the Bourne Estate, Sea Side, Eastbourne, for Mr, Henry 


: - 4143 18 oO Towner. Mr. C. WARWICK TOMES, Surveyor, 7 Grange 
. 7: SAO © Road, Eastbourne. 

‘ SO 0°0 Holman & Co., Brighton . : : ’ - £533 (0 

. * 11710 © C. P. Dennis & Co., Eastbourne . : ‘ - 478 10 


H. Brewer, Eastbourne : ; ; : » 443 15 
J. Jackson, Plaistow, E. ; 5 ; . «22 440) 30 
M. HooKHAM, Eastbourne (accefted ) 5 - 438 16 


EXMOUTH. 


oo0oo0o$°o 


CHAMBERS & SON, Abbey Street (acceffed) . £175 © o| For Alterations to Clarence House, Exmouth, for the Owner, 


DOVER. 


For the Barton Road Improvement Works, Comprising the W. Long. } 4 ‘ ; { j 7¥ 6716 
Removal of Earth, the Widening of Road, the Erection of H. Dart i i 
Boundary Walls and Fences, and Construction of Drains, A. HAYMAN (accepted ) 


for the Town Council. 


Mr. Albert James. Mr. PROCTOR SHERWIN, Architect, 
Madeira Lodge. 
F. Grace. ‘ ‘ : . £109.15 
é . : «fr O44,'0 
: : : » 1450818 


Noood 


GRAN GE-OVER-SANDS. 
Hawa hehe Ah lsdtino. eee 2 Z For Building a Convalescent Home at Grange-over-Sands, for 
J. J. Hall . . : : ‘ é : ; 3,041 15 8 the Friendly Societies of the North-Eastern Counties. 
HH She To eee OmM IIgs of 2.943 Sis Mr. JOHN HUuTTON, Architect, Kendal. Quantities by ’ 
fis Hill |S a : ! 5 ; . 2,898 0 0 Architect. 
W. Bromley. ; ' : ; : . 2885 5 7 E. DENNY, Grange-over-Sands (accepted ) shy 2 alt? oO 
AUSTEN & LEwISs, Dover (accepted) . 2,742 16 8| For Building. an Extension to the Hazlewood Hydropathic 
‘Surveyor’s estimate . C : : : oft2,782! 0) 0 Establishment, Grange-over-Sands, for the Directors. Mr. 
Note, — Alternative prices were given for Aberdeen, JOHN HuTTON, Architect, Kendal. Quantities by Archi- 
Guernsey, Norwegian and Cornish Granite Kerb and Channel- tect. 
ling. The above tenders were for Norwegian Granite. W. TILL, Grange-over-Sands (accepted ) . .£2,150 0 0 


" SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT, 


ier 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
re ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14} inch; 

; Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to square inch, with 
)} less than 10 per cent. residue. 
® Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
@) Oardiff and Hereford Water 


orks, 
Specially adapted for Con 
@ creteFloors & Street Paving, 


“ ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 280 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
gand-carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &. 

‘Bamples sufficient for Practical Tests Frese. Manufactured by 


JOHNBOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Liss Liz, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
‘&c. Bailway and water communication. 
er NS 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
suru me BLOCKS. 


8tone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
par etesiaommis Ce ESA bad te A wien in lh ed 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. 
BOOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1888 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each. 
post free: on roller. Ninepence. 


i ee 
EMLEY & SONS,L° 
| j 
WORKERS Re A BR L f ALABASTER 
iN J &o. 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
B. WARD & co., 


R.WAYGOOD & CO. asruarre ravine “company; 


71. 


LIMITED, 4 = 99 Tin 
EE RN Ce Telegrams, Telephone, 
86a. 


ELECTRICAL ENGIN BERS.|) sana tn | 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALT 


Hydrauli d For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
estes suspen ed Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
LIFTS. Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, EO. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting BEST GREEN 


"ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Gas or Steam Power . Buttermere Lake). ‘ 
LIFTS. Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
ghee g mee International Exhibition, z 


London, 1862, 
“‘ Model Dwelling,'' New: 


Pa QA castle Exhibition, 1887. 
—~ewi}/ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
2) DEEP OLIVE GREEN. g 


Electric and Hand-Power 


LIFTS. 


GAS ENGINES, | arg DARK GREEN. 
SHAFTING OR PRIOES AND BEMA APPLY TO THE SE T. ‘ r 
mia CRANES, BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
mS Be see TED, 
eee Le &. KESWICK. CUMBERLAND. 


AD, GREAT DOVER STREET,» «2 O22N,, CLARK, 


FALMOUTH 0 25, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 


LOND oO N, s.E. Manufacturer of every description of 
Also Birmingham, Liverpool, | vor ritts, Coll Cases, Electric Lighting, Steves, Lime Soren 


ursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. 
MM anchester 9 &c. Special low natationi for Wirework for the protection of 
iat ea hee ares Fay he aera 4id. per atl aunet 
rice Lists an ustrations post free on app . 
APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES br “I BpraBuiseEp ome ae ath 
elegraphic ress, ‘‘ Pheasan iS . 
WITH PRICES. SPECIAL So rarrion GIVEN TO AROHITEOTS' DESIGNS 


“Handsomely bound in Cloth, oilt Lettered, |READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 12s. 6d. Price Two Shillings. 


15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.! Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. ! OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDOY,. W.O. , | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
FRODSHAM. HALTWHISTLE. 
. For Building Cottage for the Frodsham Gas and Water Com- | For Erection of Five Cottages, for Mr. J. M. Clarke. 
pany. Mr, SAMUEL DAvIES, Architect, Runcorn and Accepted Tenders. 
Frodsham. og J. Longstaffe & Sons, Se pe bricklayer and 
Thomas Davies, Frodsham, : 4252.0 O plasterer . - 7 , 14,522 0°0 
JOHN LITTER, Newton, Frodsham (accepted) a 2h. OG é Liddell, Haltwhistle, joiner é : : = ozA TT ee 
Hewetson Newcastle, slater . ; : 8 6 
GRENOSIDE. ’ ’ ao 12 
For Executing the Necessary Works required in the Erection Clark & Kitchen, Haltwhistle, plumber SG eet a 
of a Lodge to the Infectious Hospital at Grenoside, for HORNCASTLE. 
the Wortley Rural District Council. Mr. G. A! WILDE, | For Work at the Workhouse at Horncastle, for the Guardians. 
.. Architect, Bank Street, Sheffield. S. Sherwin, Boston. ; F ; "2230.0 0 
Dawson, Jones & Co., Sheffield . : ' £475 18 oO Waller & Hensman, Horncastle . é ‘ aotO. OO 
G. Helliwell, Hillsborough . : - ‘ 412 II oO M, HATCLIFFE, Horncastle (accefied ) ; a 7o4n OL O 
W. R. Unwin, Ecclesfield . ; ° : Patt 7 Ap Tey | HORNCHURCH. 
R. Marsden, Burncrop , . . . - 372 © ©} For Erection of a Coal Store and Alterations to the Laundry 
W. Laycock, Thurgoland_. : % ‘joensen ° 2 at the Infirmary of the Cottage Homes, Hornchurch, near 
S. J. GREAVES, Grenoside (accepted) . : Jac 20 ~O Romford, for the Guardians of St, Leonard, Shoreditch, 
GUILDFORD. : Mr. F. J. SMITH, Architect, 178 Great George Street, 
For Building a Laundry and for Makite Additions to the Westminster. 
Existing Laundry at the Hospital, for the Committee of J. Ivory, Great Cambridge Street (accepted) .£185 10 oO 
the Royal Surrey County Hospital, Guildford. Mr. JEDBURGH. 
WILLIAM G. LOWER, :Architect, High Street, Guildford. For Erection of Villa for Mr. Alfred Hilson. Mr. R, J. 
A, Johnson, Guildford p : : : £1,012 oOo CHARTERS, Architect. 
Mitchell Bros., Shalford . : : : / 983 0 Oo Accepted Tenders. 
Potter Bros., Horsham. *. a tes 5 950 0 O W. Bell, mason ,. p : : ; : BY GAGE Ph. 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford : ; : O25 OM® A. Inglis & Sons, joiner. ; ; : SS LON LOMO 
Goddard & Sons, Farnham, - : She SOE EMO) J. Purdie, plumber and slater. é 5 | 10340 20 
TD. Ho Kingerleé, Oxford °. A : : etoOn Oo <O Aitken & Heatlie, plasterer ; : ; 1 BLOOM Sas O 
Tompsett & Co, Farnham ; 5 : oo] Lomo W. Waugh, painter . : é : 2 0520) 2 Og O 
Norris & Sons, Sunningdale . : q met 2"O. © J. Robertson, gasfitter . : , # ’ ‘ 3-1 5.0 
Peters & Son, Horsham . d : ? a0 OS Onl. KENDAL. 
For Proposed Nurses’ Quarters at the Royal Surrey County For Works required i in Pulling Down the Whole of the Shop 
Hospital, Guildford. Mr. WILLIAM G. LOWER, Architect, and Premises now in the occupation of Messrs. Samuel 
. 12A High Street, Guildford, Rhodes & Sons, drapers, Highgate, and Erecting New 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford). -. os : HAD 7O3 0 ©O Shop, Showrooms, &c., for Messrs. Mason & Wilson, 
A. Johnson, Guildford. . é aba 2,500. Om © Cabinetmakers. Mr. JOHN HUTTON, Architect, Kendal. 
Goddard & Sons, Farnham _ . A ¢ a Ea360!0 © Quantities by Architect. 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford : 5 21912;340.40. © Accepted Tenders. 
_Mitchell Bros, Shalford . : é : eo, 2912) OO J. Howie, builder. 
Tompsett & Co., Farnham “ : : i LArgo Jo 0 H. Collett, joiner. 
Norris & Sons, Sunningdale . x 3 MMsJA5OR VO oO Steele & Co, plasterer. 
Potter Bros, Horsham. 3 - ‘ oe 2L AO O Ou! L. Airey, plumber, 
Peters & Son, Horsham... . . 1,990 0 oO W. Jackson, painter and glazier. 


No Tender accepted at present. Total, £650 
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SUPPLEMENT 


KENDAL— continued. 

For Works Required in Building Four Dwelling-houses at the 
Lound, Kendal, for the Kendal Co- -operative Society, 
Limited. Mr. JoHN Hutton, Architect, Kendal, 
Quantities by Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 
W. Dixon & Son, Fellside, Kendal, waller. 
J. Bailey, Penrith, slater. 
W. Matthews, Kendal, joiner. 
Steele & Co., Kendal, plasterer. 
W. Jackson, Kendal, plumber, ‘painter and glazier. 
Total, 700/, 


KIDDERMINSTER. 
For Erection of Two Shelters in Brinton Park, for the Town 
Council. Mr. ARTHUR COMBER, Borough Surveyor. 


R. Thompson, Kidderminster . ; ; - £198 14 0 
C, Walker, Kidderminster . a2 1 3DmLO IO 
13k: SMITH, Wolverley and Kidderminster (ac- 

cepted) . ; . : . ° : 28utZ9 40 70 


KING’S LYNN. 
For Alterations to Branch Premises in Norfolk Street, for the 
King’s Lynn Working Men’s Co-operative Society. Mr. 


JOHN R. FaAyveErs, Architect, Market Place, King’s Lynn. 
PENANT Bros., Lynn (accepted ). 4 : 4176 9 0 
J. Medwell, Lynn (zuzformal) . . . tu 175 10 40 

LEDBURY. 


For Construction of Sewer, partly of 3 Feet 3 Inch by 2 Feet 
2 Inch Brick, and partly of 2 Feet Glazed Pipes, about 
175 Yards, with Manholes, Gullies, &c., for the Ledbury 
Urban District Council. 


J. Preece, Marden : ; 4 : ; S780 9 

G. Hill, Ledbury . : : . : eeg5-11 70 

D. SMITH, Ledbury (accepted ) : : : 4294.10 0 
LONDON. 


For Additional Storey, Repairs and Decorations to 6 Devon- 
shire Place, W., and for Works to Stables in Rear, for 
Major J. Roper Parkington, J.P. Mr. Lewis H. ISAAcs, 
Architect, 3 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. Quantities 
by Mr. J. F, BULL, 39 Bedford Row, W.C. 

R. E. WorsLey & Co ae, Inn Road (ac- 
cepted) . 5 ‘ .£1,450- 0 © 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. Lr. 


TELEGRAMS, 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” Head Offices : 


" OOLITE, BATH.” 


LONDON— continued. 
For Building Additions to 12 Palace Gardens Terrace, for the 
Trustees of the late Mr. W. L. Edwards. Mr. G. SEXTON, 


Architect and Surveyor. 
DIAMOND & PORTER (accepied ) : : -£240 0 0 


For Alterations and Additions to the Prince Consort, New 
Kent Road, S.E., for Mr. W. J. Huxley. Messrs» Lawson 
Bros, Surveyors, Great Dover Street. 


Bawney . : : > A : : - 41,958. 0 0 
_Redhouse . : ; : ; : : «. G7 BOE OmO 
EAMES (accepted) . 4 ° : : i 1275050 ae 


For Erection of a Hoarding, &c., Round Certain Buildings in 
their Workhouse, Northumberland Street, W., for the 
Guardians of St. Marylebone. Mr. A. SAXON SNELL, 
Architect, 22 Be ac ie ees Chancery Lane, W. - 


B. Abraham ; : ; . £249 oO 
W. Boswell . : ‘ : : : : : lomo 3 
H. Wall & Co. . , 8108 3056 
BOYER & SONS, Paddington (accepted ) . 165 0 O 
Rowland Bros. . 4 . .) 88-7. "0 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Nos, 61 and 62 Newman 
Street, W. 
McLoughlin . ; 5 : ‘ : . £3,496 0 0 
Watson Bros. . ; . . . ’ . whee OC 
W. Scrivener & Co. . : A - Aro O_O 
Cowley & Drake 1 ; . >; Ja78 AO 0 
Gould & Brand : : - > 35350 OO 
H. G. Davenall* A s145°.0 0 


* Accepted the Tender (to revised Specification) of. H. G. 
Davenall, Southampton Works, Gospel Oak, of £2,500. 


For Repairs at the Sussex Stores, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, 
W.C., for Mr. R. Egan. Mr. Epwp. Brown, Architect, 


161 Commercial Street, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


Builders. 
Sheffield Bros. . . , f " -£338 © 0 
Wo. YOUNG (accepted ) é : ; ; ., #290,;0 9 
CHE 
Evered & Co. .. ; . pie SOpET EO 
VAUGHAM & BROWN (accepted 3 ; ; «), 256329 6 
Pewterers. 
J. Davidson. . : ; * 3caeD oO 
R. Davis & SON (accepted ) : ; : oT FO @ 


LONDON DEPOTS— 


G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 


BATE. L. & S.W.R., Nine Ems, S.W. 


INcORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 


CORNGRIT. 


; get 
Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. on arty obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. Registered ~ 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


=, KK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/10} per yard super, 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and }-inch thick, 


=== ARTISTIC 


G 
>| 


oom 
lA al 


aft flaca 


2 


wwe”: 
a 


erage. 
By ei 
i 


w ‘ = SEE 5. 
ye \ Sg Sanam Seal 


. \y Stone, and Deal Floors. (See section.) 
Soe Oo 
| ¥ Wo me LL ( i Parquet. 


ESTABLISHED 28 YEARS. 


R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd, S. R. 


ARRIES. {é, QUARRIES. 
es PARK Flue 0 enna WWNe ox GROUND. 
e pee HE aes ° 
CORSHAM DOWN. SO we re cni® COMBE DOWN. 


we os see Immense Stock Gleaes ready for Laying. 


Concrete, Stone, 
MARBLE MOSAIC end Del Fr 


NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


To be STOKE GROUND. 


PATA 
a 


Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Dest: 4% 


JOINERY. 


TURPIN’S 


PAVEMENTS 


Executed in all 
Styles. 


TRADE MARK 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 
For Decorative Works at The Load of Hay, Praed Street, for | For Removing Brick Wall and Providing and Fixing Two 
Messrs. Baker Bros. Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Glazed Papen Se 
Surveyors. ‘ G Lyford . . . . . £265 om (8) 
Hendry ‘ g : ‘ ‘ »£230,.0 0 Cowley & Drake. - 3 : : . 189 10 oO 
Bywaters. : ° aan2e2.40 .O W. Chappell. , . ° ° : » 185 0 Oo 
DIAMOND & PORTER (accepted a TE Pee) 37) LO 0 fag ra cle Hirst We Po? gee cee: ye Gs a: oo 
For Building Mission Buildings and Hall at Bell Street, ky er baat he oS ae rae et oe ? x 
Edgware Road, W. Mr. HOWARD CHATFEILD CLARKE, J. Grover & Son * ; 5 : ; : ; 99 0 0 
Architect, 63 Bishopsgate Street Within, Quantities by ; f ; ; 
Messrs. LEONARD & CLARKE. For Removing an Iron arntetye from Fossdene Road, 
- J. & H. Cocks . : . : . . £3199 Ou Greenwich, Re-erecting it on Pope Street Site, and Fitting 
Ashby & Horner. : ’ J : 3,143 0 0 itup asa Cookery and Laundry Centre. 
PavedoceG:Sons). 44 >: 4. °. |.) 3,028%0° 'o} ‘I. Cruwys . oy, Gp tale aps Bee £357 o 0 
ome eae i , : , ; . 2,919 0 0 Croggon & Co., Limited : : : 277 10 O 
7 Sithis Sons i : ; , J . 2,879 0 0 D. Charteris : : ° ‘ : - n2400 oO 
Woodward & Co. . . . «~~. ~~. 2,850 0 0] Humphreys, Limited. . . . «+ «+ 234 0 0 
Seen. FE BBaaryelo a | W./Harbrow™ °. “pc oe OO 
B. E. Nightingale. : , . . . 2,698 oO °O| For New Stores on the piling Gael ie Site, Finsbury 
Mattock Bros. . ‘ : - : a 2.077 | O74 Providing and Fixing Three “Lifts. 
S.J.Scott. .  . . . . « «+ 2,637 0 ©} A, Smith & Stevens . an ven or £671 2.0 
Easton, Anderson & Goolden . : : 645 0 O 
R. Waygood & Co., Limited - op SOQ Om 
LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. Hydraulic Engineering Company, Limited. 507-0 5 ae 
For Converting Two Classrooms into Three by Altering One J. Stannah * : : = 1.525 Oro 
Existing Partition and Providing a New Partition in Girls’ Clark, Bunnett & ‘Con Limited . . . - 399 9 Oo 
School, Southwark ; Providing Warming and Stepping in Lift & Hoist Company may iat 280 0 o 
Centre-room and ‘all Necessary Ventilation ; Dividing For Providing and Fixing Grinboard: Head Ofices, West- 
Large Classroom by New Partition and Providing Step- minster. 
ping, Warming and eau et Boys’ Department. E. Spencer & Co... , : ie a 5 LIL 8 6 
G. Newton. . . gts Reree o 0 Ti Gruwys*... 7. : alineni2ero eo 
Bik ata eae sae. a a ee phone = a For Providing Independent Boiler ia Hot-water Coils to 
Wet Castle i : i ' PE eseb Oud Corridors, and Cloak- -rooms, and also to Three Classrooms 
Ti Chatters ; ; f Ws eS in Boys’ and Girls Departments respectively, and Two 
B. E. Nightingale : 1 ae es Classrooms in Infants’ Department, Belleville Road, 
i isnet® ; r ; ‘ ; C 189 0 oO West Lambeth. 
: ; ¥ : ‘ : J. Gray : : : : : - £314 0 0 
For Altering Two Fume Closets in Chemical Laboratory, W. G. Cannon & Sons é : : ‘ sAgloe GO CG 
Southwark. Hendry & Pattison. : : : 5285.0 40 
W. Downs . : : ; : ‘ “ LSS) 40-0 J Defries & Sons, Limited . : 5 ‘ «4270) 0 0 
T. Cruwys . 7 - : ; ; ; HOO OC Matthews & Yates, Limited : ; : ~ "250 uo "O 
Johnson & Co.* ’ 2 015-1010 J. C. & J..S. Ellis, Limited * ; . 237 16 oO 
* Recommended for Acceptance. (a2 Recommended for Acceptance. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY, 
WORKED STONE delivered and FISHED COMPLHTEH IM any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET. STRAND. 


The Patent “* PERFECTED” system of 
Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE, 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION: 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society's Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


Il LUDGATE HILL AND 3 CREED LANE, EC. 
PRICH LIST ANDL ESTIMATES OW APPLICATION 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD— continued. 


For Exterior Painting, Tower Street, Finsbury. 
G. Chase ; ‘& 184 


For Exterior Painting, Arthur Street, East Lambeth. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. 


De ey ee Reps) an eae Nealiett » 4151 15 0 
G. Kirby. : . . : . . 163 0 oO J. F. Ford . 147 0 0 
Johnson& Co. . « + + 4 “+ « 133 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood : 145 0 0 
J. Grover & Son . . : ° ‘ SL 3T AIO. 0 W. Vi Goad. i f : ‘ ; . 140 00 
Davis Bros, T2280) 0 J. Garrett & Son. III co o 
G. H. Rowe. 119 FO SO G.Kemp . 99 0 0 
W. Hornett . TOO="0 50 H. LINE jez Brg ie 
W. Chappell . 82 15 oO aia é 3 
T. NICHOLSON (accepted) . 76 o O| For Exterior cee, Bay egos Street, West Lambeth. 
For Exterior Painting, Calvert Road, Greenwich, C. Gurling * allt hU 4, 5 
J. Otway “Clays ae, £290 0 0| Holloway Bros. 145 0 0 
Star & Son . F 133 17 6 
E. Proctor . : . - : ° 2205 sO vO 
J & Groves . ; : ; f : PH ES Dw Maxwell Bros. , Limited 132; a. "0 
eee ae 17 6| Holmes & Clark . 115) 0S 
JOHNSON & Co. (accepted) . 195 © O G. Wood & Co. : . y : pa5e s 
Heinemann & Brown . ; es : £09 2D 
For Exterior Painting, Globe ae Hackney. . Rice & Son . Sf ea ee 
W. Lawrence ; : £257 0 © E. Triggs 74.0 0 
C. Dearing & Son : 199 0 O 6 
i. G: Browning & Co. 195 0 O E. B. TUCKER (accepted) ae 
C. Willmott : . 178 o oO} For Exterior See pe aes West Lambeth. 
G. Barker 140 0 O C. Gurling . - £192 0°06 
T. NICHOLSON (accepted) 116 0 O G. Woad & Co. A ae - . + LZ 20 as 
For Ext Paint Orchard Street, 2 . W. Hammond T. wei ine e8§O) Ti fo- 
ra ine Ber ieee Z a ie or tia £177 0 0 R. E, Williams & Sons 129 0 0 
J. Grover & Son. ah Gian ome Heinemann & Brown . 118 15 © 
W. Shurmur 153 0 0 E. P. Bulled & Co. 118) 0. © 
G. Wales ; 90 0 0 i Bs Tucker’ bie 110 9 O 
J. Kiddle & Son . GP at ‘ 70 0 0 E, TRIGGS (accepted) . 1020.06 
Stevens Bros. . re . fe URGIMRELO oO For Remevin 
g Building and w.c.’s from the Rollins Street Site 
W. SILK & SON (accepted) . pBiue/SI O) JO and Re-erecting them on New Site, including Foundations 


For Repairing and Pointing Brickwork, &c., Bellenden Road, 
East Lambeth. 


and Drainage from these Buildings and the Two Iron 
Buildings and Offices now in Course of Erection, Erecting 


J. F. Ford NL220? (0 "oO Offices for Girls and Female Infants, and Providing New 
D. Charteris 192" 0 (0 Water Services, Bate and Gravelling. 

G. Kemp. 5 190° 6 0 D. Charteris : 5 £904 ° Oo 
J. Smith & Sons. 199 0 O T. Cruwys 930 0 © 
H. Leney 13770 ‘oO Humphreys (Lim) 920 0 O 
J. Garrett & Son. : 183 0 oO W. Harbrow* . 5 : : . 892 Io Oo 
Holliday & Greenwood 1570 50 Croggon & Co., Limited Aik T2224 16) 40 
H. Line : 149 0 O * Recommended for. Acceptance. 

LILLY co LIpiy! Limited (accepted ) 1390 0 + Tender incomplete. 


EN Vanufacturers of Wrought Metal 
7} i 8204 Work, Architectural Carving and 
A\/oinery for Ecclesiastical Pur- 
iooses, Domestic and Public 
WSeuildings, Lighting Appliances, 
GC, 


}Estimates given to Architects’ own designs, 
Work can be PR ae, execution. 


4 


IMac Dot Ma Ai Aft nf 


Agee rye eager 


Showrooms :—79 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM; 43 Great Russell Bee paks LONDON, W.C.; 
Coneert Street, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL 


WORES: :—Eagle Works, Hornsey, N.; Porchester sicobtl Birmingham. 
maaan seme A sae A a eS 


THE SOUTHAMPTON STEAM JOINERY CO., 


BELVEDERE WORKS, SOUTHAMPTON. 
London Office: 11 Clements Inn, Strand, W.C. Estimates supplied. 


Ngee eager nae 


Manufacturers of JOINERY suitable for all purposes, from the Cottage to the highest 
class of Mansion and Public Building. 
IN HARD OR SOFT WOODS. 

Church, Bank, Office, Shop, Ship, Yacht and other Fittings. School Seats and 
Desks. Chimneypieces. Horticultural Buildings, &c. 
MOULDINGS. ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLE CASINGS AND COVERS. 
STEAM SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS. 


G7 Joinery and Fittings have been manufactured at these Works (which are the largest in the South of England) 
for some of the most important buildings in this Oountry and Abroad. 


. V. RILEY & CoO., 


ErIELES HOUSE, 10 THROGMORTON Hii E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS. 


Artistic Metal Workers for Electric Fittings for House Decoration. Complet 
Installations Offices, Shops, Aintt Warehouses fitted. _ et 


THE INVICTA 


PATENT BRICK 
MANUFACTURING CO,, 


LIMITED. 


Superior Semi-dry Press Bricks, 


DELIVERABLE IN LONDON BY 


CANAL AND RIVER. 


WORKS— 


WEST END BRIDGE, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. LONDON SCHOOL BOARD—continued. : 
eee ae piceen ee TRB GR PDS: x For Exterior Painting, Farrance Street, Tower Hamlets. 
: : : 71 0 0 : 
G. S.S. Williams & Son 259...0° +0 D. Gibb & Co. . : ; > . ° LUNE ORO 
J. Kybetti. . ° : : 2 : : , WAlSS.¢0% 0 
J. Riley 218 I9 oO F. Holli 
G. Foxley ; ee ee J. F. Holliday : ‘ : : 162 10 oO 
4 Cruwys . ; : ; i 196 0 Oo Ss H. Corfield ° . . ° . . Id40) O 
Stevens Bros. . 180 0 oO J. To Robey : 5 sledge a 
Vernall, Danes & are : TOO O10 a W. DERBY (accepted Poa eS 
F. T, CHINCHEN (accepted) 43na..a i <i Col 5" Ono 
For Exterior Painting, raneys Street, ear For Exterior Painting, prensa Road, Tower Hamlets. 
G. H. Sealy. £298 14 6 A. W. Derby é ecthe I0 oO 
W. King & Son 228 0 O Atherton & Dolman 25640 %.0 
G. Neal : 180 0 Oo J. Kybett 254 0 0 
J. Willmott & Sons 17On a O D. Gibb & Co, 240 0 O 
E. T. Folley. 147. 0. 0 J. T. Robey 205 0 O 
Marchant & Hirst : 2 : : TA7 008.0 W. Banks . : ‘ 193 15 6 
T. Cruwys . e : : Hs E F 140 0 0 JOHNSON & Co. (accepted We . : 15305 Out O 
G. Foxley . 4 140 0 0 
W. Chappell 120 0 0 
W. Brown . 3 10 oO 
F, T. CHINCHEN (accepted) 89 Io oO ie: aa 
z For Erection of a New School in Matlock Bank, for the 
For Exterior Painting, Belvedere Place, Southwark. Matlock School Board. 
W. & H. Castle » £337 14 0 Hodson & Son, Nottingham . . 44,540 0 Oo 
H.Leney . 353 0 O| W. Knowles & Son, Matlock Bank . J 4.300820 
G, Brittain . 309 I0 O W. E. Shaw, Ilkeston 4,240 0 O 
D. Charteris . : 285 90 9 B. B. Askew, Matlock 4,200 0 O 
B, E, NIGHTINGALE (accepted) . Et 257 0 O| LT. WiLpcoosz, Matlock Bank (accepted) 3,999 0 oO 
- Groom & Co., Bakewell Ziohota}, te) (©) 
mot eos woe Tage streets, Tower on ny T. Needham, "Matlock , : A : 3376 0 oO 
Atherton & Dolman . : * 203 0 0 ‘ 
J. T. Robey. : ‘ A : 175 90 0 
G. Wales. | 17% 15 1:0 MOS EE: 
4 ee Holliday 166 5 ©] For Works required in Erection of Seven Houses and a Shop 
arker 158 90 0 in Middleton Road, Morley, for the Morley Industrial C 
S. Hi. Corheld 155 9 0 tive Society, Limited. Mr. Gro. B, CLEGG, Architect. 
if KIDDLE & Son (accepted ) rat operative Society, imite E O. LEGG, Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 
For Exterior Painting, Sau North Street, Tower Hamlets. D. Furness, mason and bricklayer. 
A. E. Syanes @ ? ; -£146°0 0 Newton & Asquith, joiner. 
ee. aCKSOn:: : 3 : : tag Sharp & Harper, Leeds, slater. 
D. Gibb & Co... ; : . ao £207 ORO E. Wilson, plasterer. 
J. KYBETT (accepted ey Ti26 0 °C A. Fawcett, plumber. 


To 


= SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Gas Companies and District Councils, Architects, 


Builders and Contractors. 


= 
OE 
” . i} 


cA 


THE “CHAMPION ” INCANDESCENT GAS LAMP 60., Ltb. 


GAS BURNER. 


THE BEST LIGHT AT LEAST COST. 


SPECIALTY— 


Yellow Light, 80-Candle Power. 


“ GHAMPION” INCANDESCENT 


No Glare; Coloured Globe Unnecessary. 


We beg to advise our numerous friends and customers that the ‘‘ Champion ” 


Incandescent Gas Burner still holds the field, and that our sales are increasing 


daily, notwithstanding the threats of our competitors. 


Mantles are sold in avy quantity without restriction for use of particular 


kinds, and are very durable. 


Temporary Premises:—16 & 17 GREAT ST. HELEN’ S, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address, **PUTZ, LONDON.” 


Several large Showrooms will shortly be opened in different Districts. All Agents and Buyers are fully indemnified 
against Law Proceedings. A few more Agents wanted in Several Districts. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
OXENHOPE. STROUD. 
For Works required in Erection of Two Houses at Oxenhope, | For the Supply and Fixing of Gas-piping and Fittings at the 
Mr. JOHN HaGGas, Architect, North Street, Keighley. Workhouse, for the Guardians. 
Accepted Tenders. W. Sugg & Co. . ; 4 : 4 N 247,15 -0 
J. & J. Crabtree, Oxenhope, mason. ee Bie 5 : - A a 0 2 le ele 
W, Wright, Oxenhope, joiner. ew ons 3 ‘ - 199 15 O 
af Heaton, Keighley, slater, GARDNER & SON, Stroud (accepled) . . - 17218 @ 
G. Holmes, Oxenhope, plasterer. Pa Soke Shae 70 ae ch 
F, Raw, Oxenhope, plumber: (Recetved too late for Classification.) 
Total, £500. . Ep eee. 
eS AL a ; For Erection of Two Staff Blocks and Laundry and Making: 
For pr te es ike aes asad ae ae ee Alterations and Additions to the Administrative Block 
. F. Jaylor, dvayleigh. essrs.. JAMES 1HOMPSO and the Boiler-house Block at the Gore Farm Hospital, 
GREENHALGH, Architects, 37 High Street, Southend. near Dartfotd, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 

Davis & Leaney, Southend-on-Sea . . -£1,610 0 oO Messts. A. & C. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhalb 

Turtle & Appleton, porsres aS thie - 3,590 0 0 Street, E.C. Quantities Ey Mr, W. T, FARTHING, 

A.‘E. Symes, Stratford .- .. .+ 4+ > 5870-10 | | Leslie & Co., Limited’ s * Gils ee teem 

Pi: ‘West, Chelmsford . ° . p) lsh 7 5) OF 0 Gregory & rah Z f y f mse. 748 Ou.O0 

: STOCKBEYUGE. Johnson & Co., Limited . : 3 ‘ + "20, 250 saan 
For Building a New North Wing to the Stockbridge Mission Be Lawrance & Sons ie . . se - Boge eg 
Workhouse, Stockbridge, Hants, SOLE ons : 20,020 0 ©O 

Annett, Andover . _ wel : ; : Eee Wel Ys) J. SHILLITOE, Bury St. Edmonds Pony 24,999 ade of 

Spratt, Whennell. : 5 é : : +) 083350. 40 LONDON. 

Golding, Romsey ae 5 ‘ ’ . 635 © O| For Fitting-up Hot-water Supply and Warming Apparatus in- 
_Beale, Andover . Se eh. ods . . - 594.0 0 I and J Blocks and Workshops at the St. Pancras Work- 
_Gilbert, Stockbridge . ‘ 5 ; 5 wath? 5,70 yo house, for the Guardians of St. Pancras.. Messrs. A. & C. 
_Palmer, Stockbridge . ; ; , » 479 15 0 HARSTON, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, E C. 

STOCKPORT. Mallett & Co. . ° . « £85 156 10 © 

For Prééetivn of Stone Garden Walls and Gate- posts and pe & Sons, Limited ps : tA DHT PEE 1150 oy J 

Wrovght-iron Railings and Gates, to Properties in Gren- ara sal Bisen eS es) er 2 x 2 

ville. Street, Stockport, for the General Purposes Com- McG, ext, Sones : ; : . * aaeely Ss 
mittee. Mr. JouNn ATKINSON, Borough Surveyor. paige ngs af tt, er 

wW.w Fraser & Fraser, Limited . : “| Pate (2 ide t 6) 

alker, Stockport . ; ; ; ; eh tal 41.6 J. & F. Ma RANE TE. 

T. Whitehurst, Stockport. . : LAO gO lO GC. & E. Bradley : ° 3 : : oe 8 . 

1D; MULLANEY, Stockport (accepted) . ; » wats int LOLO Strada Ce Maan Ga EE 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. Wenham & Waters, Limited . ; ee ey 

For the Supply, Laying and Jointing of about 658 Yards of J.C. &J. S. Ellis, Limited ‘ ° 2 ues Tg eee 
2-inch Cast-iron Water-main, together with Meter-chambers Clements, Jeakes & Co. . . A . ame e 3 bes ae) 
and Other Necessary Works at Ullenhall, for the Stratford- J... Clarke & Co. 3. : ; ; - 7p 716. 0 Oo 
on-Avon Rural District Council. Mr. HENRY C. ADAMS, Christie & Co. . . : . . ° O58 © 50 
Engineer, Henley-in-Arden, Birmingham. L yeaa ages Limited > : ae 50 15 0 
Sanitary Association, Limited 4 : PS ed ee le tid raser on ; 596 0 oO 
J. ROBERTS, Stratford-on-Avon (accepted ee i750 2O TABOR & HINCHCLIFFE, Cambridge (accepted ) 532 000r 0 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, &c., &Xc. 


GRANITIC PAINT. 


The BEST for every kind of Work, internal or external, and for ORDINARY or DECORATIVE purposes. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. . 


The BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, and 
for CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, and other Buildings, in lieu of Whitewash or Distemper. Can be repeatedly . ESTABLISHED 1860. 
washed with Soap and Water, and thereby become as good as when firstapplied. MADE IN ALL COLOURS. GnivhEwin AL. 


ZOPISSA SOLUTION. A COLOURLESS Liquid for DAMP WALLS. wane 


TE ESTIMONTIAL. — MERCHANT SEAMEN’ 3. “ORPHAN "ASYLUM, SNARESBROOK. — November 14, 1895.— TRADE = MARK 
DzEAR SiR,—I have much. pleasure in informing you thatthe White Granitic Paint you suppl’ ed has proved in every way sat isfactory. It fi ies 

has been subjected to a temperature of 260 deg. Fahrenheit under a steam pressure of 20 lbs., and, if anything, has improved rather than 
otherwise, being to all appearance as hard as flint. — Yours faithfully, F. W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. 


Apply for Prices and full Particulars to the SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


The Gorarmitice Paimt ene. 
382 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. - 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 31° Oe 


OPTICIANS TO HER MAJJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE OF INSTRUMENTS ONLY, 


WATSONS’ NEW WHEEL PEN. 


BENT’S PATE 
The most aioctey “Dotting Pen Danae: It never sticks. 
The Ink always flows freely. It is easily used. Sapte with 
three wheels to make various width lines .. 2 10s. 6d. 
New Depth Gauge for Engineers, 4 inches by ? nen wide, in 
leather case. The slide and one side marked to read by 
verniers to 100ths of inches and 1-10th of millimetres. ‘The 
other side marked for use as arule, in inches and 64ths and 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


and parallel 


millimetres and halves Be 6a. No 2389.—8-in.Oak Case, similar to aboveand containing same 
y ad a 
ae otenns celebrated 12-in. Boreond Bcalest? “The Universal.’ cringe. ec = eh pi akea gh mortise ene Gyn aS ae 
aa ago es of an inch, 4 on each edge, ull reading trom its tainirg the following needle point Electrum Instruments :— 
on +. Is. Gd., post free, 1s. 8d. 43-inch double seed Compass, with ink and pencil points and 
“The Architect's” ' Beale, flat section, 16 scales, but each lengthening bar, har dividers, ink and pencil bows, threa 
readinginitsownline . 1s. Gd, pos; free, 1s. ad. plain point spring bows, two drawing pens, pricker, ivory 
{The A Armstrong” ovEl Bootiom Biscales, (oO. onteaan pro pegeiier Te Pees ee pan 
edge & 1s. 6d , post free, 1s &d. for the pocket, of very finest quali £5 0 
Surveyors’ Chain Scaler, containing any eo scales or chains orLVORY POCKET RULES. BLEOTRUA | aan et 6d. 
and feet each edge, flatsection .. is. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d, ome foot, four-fold Popkes Rude cz epecatiiee 62 and’ at 16 


Full Illustrated Catalogue of Surveying and Diasxing Ti straments 


Prices of Drawing Instruments are subject to a Discount of 
Ten per Cent. 


WwW. WATSON & SONS, igi RS 313 High Holborn, London. 
STEAM FACTORIES, 9, 10,11, 16, & 17 FULLWOOD’S RENTS, W.C. 


sent post free on application. 


HEALTH 
EXHIBITION 


WATSONS’ CASES OF IMPROVED 


* No. 2388.—8-inch Oak Case} lined with Silk Velvet, containing 
the following finest quality Electrum Instruments :—6- inch 
needle pointed Compuss with lengthening bar and ink and 
pencil points, hair aividers, needle pointed pen and pencil 
bows, two drawing pens, pricker, knife key, ivory soph vnapreht 
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“THE CAROIFF EXHIBITION. 


THIS exhibition was opened on May 2 by the Right Hon. Lord 
Windsor, and should prove a decided success, both by the 
number of firms who have taken stands and the variety of 
manufactures exhibited. The following are some of the ex- 
hibits which appeal more directly to our readers :— 


Messrs. CHUBB & SONS, 128 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C., in addition to the exhibit at their stand, have erected 
the fire-resisting doors at the entrance to the Fine Art Gallery, 
and supplied the safes used in the various departments of the exhi- 
bition. Their “‘ Chubbs” Jocks used throughout the whole of the 
buildings in addition to the usual features contain a novelty in 
the shape of a new latching bolt. This bolt, instead of being a 
sliding piece with its end sloped off inthe usual way, isa hinged 
segment of metal pivotted inside the lock. It is withdrawn by 
turning the handle when opening the door; and when shutting, 
instead of striking hard, the peculiar curve upon its face, com- 
bined with the fact that it is pivotted, allows it to close without 
noise, jar, or friction. Avery handsome gold key was given by 
Messrs. Chubb for presentation to the Right Hon. Lord Windsor , 
on the occasion of his opening the exhibition. 


A. G. GREEN, 13 Commercial Street, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 
This exhibit consists of Green’s patent “Clinch,” which is a 
simple and cheap yet entirely effective means of pieventing 


knobs of doors from becoming loose or coming off. As will be 
seen by the accompanying illustrations, A is the clinch, an 
india-rubber collar. It is placed on the shank of the knob, with 
the hole ‘over that and the screw-hole; the screw is fixed in the 
ordinary manner, and the clinch then turned half-way round; 


the screw thus becomes a fitm fixture. It will fit any size knob 
and is easily applied. 

Messrs LLOYD & LLOoyD, Albion Tube Works, Birming- 
ham, are showing examples of their celebrated welded wrought 
iron and steel tubes and fittings, including gas, galvanised 
steam and water tubes, varying in size from } inch to 48 inches 
diameter, artesian well tubes, screwed and socketed. ‘Ihis 
well-known firm have supplied the main steam tubes for the 
exhibition, with the flanges and branches welded on. 

Messrs. TUNKS & CO.; 3 Mill Lane, Cardiff. This firm 
makes a bold bid for success with their exhibit. They have 
fitted up—as will be seen by the accompanying illustration—a 
working bakery with their patent ovens and all the requisites 
necessary in a modern bakery. The oven shown is one of 
their “Decker” ovens, which are now used in most of the 


principal bread factories throughout the world. An important 
feature in connection with them is that a single deck oven can 
be easily converted into a two-deck oven at any time, thus 
doubling the baking accommodation without increasing ground 
space. Messrs. Tunks & Co. claim, and from our observations 
are justified in claiming, that these ovens are unrivalled for the 
control of heat, economy of labour, time, fuel and space, and 
are perfectly clean and smokeless. 


WROUGHT 
and CAST IRON 


BOILERS 


of every description 


PIPES 


with Expansion 
Joints. 


SOCKET and SPIGOT 
and FLANGE PIPES, 
and CONNECTIONS. 


WRITE FOR 


CATALOGUE 


Containing 180 Pages 
f 


fe} 
UP-TO-DATE 
SPECIALTIES, 
FREE. 


WwW. JONES’S Treatise, 
“HEATING BY Hor- 
WATER,” 220 pages, and 
$6 Engravings. Cloth, 
2s. 6d.; per post, 2s. 10d. 


Telegrams, “‘ Heat, Stourbridge.” 


** Hottest, London.” 


S.® atrwooD 
~ STOURBRIDGE 


CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO - 
H.M.’s War and Admiralty Departments ; 
H.M.’s Prison and Post Office Departments, &e. 


LONDON BRANCH— 


35 OLD QUEEN STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Messrs. MERRYWEATHER & Co., Long Acre, London, E.C., 
have lent the fire-extinguishing apparatus for the protection of 
the exhibition, including a powerful single cylinder direct- 
acting steam fire engine of a capacity of 200 gallons of water 
per minute, fitted with patent quick steam-raising boiler, 
equipped with suction hose and strainer, and “instantaneous” 
pattern couplings for attachment of hose as used by the Cardiff 
fire brigade. 


Messrs. PERKINS BROS. & Co., 55 St. Mary Street, Cardiff, 
occupy two adjoining stands, on one of which are exhibited 
baths, lavatories and fittings, ranges and sanitary heating and 
ventilating appliances, and on the other stoves, grates, mantel- 
pieces, tiles, specimens of wrought metalwork, lamps, &c., 
arranged to show an example of room decoration, the whole 


This firm hold large stocks of 


making a handsome exhibit. 
the above ready for immediate delivery, and are thus enabled 
to execute promptly any sanitary heating and ventilating engi- 


neering work entrusted to them. They are also sole agents for 
the district for the well-known Acme Ventilating Co. 


= 


Messrs. STRODE & Co., 48 Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W., 
have the largest and one ot the most interesting exhibits in the 
buildings, being a complete ‘plant for} electric lighting. # It 
consists of four compound engines, four brush arc-light dynamo 
machines, and four Mordey-Victoria alternating current 
dynamo machines, with all the necessary attachments, {the 
whole being capable of developing sufficient power to maintain 
200 arc lamps of 2,000 candle-power each, and 2,000 incan- 
descent lamps of 16 candle-power each. ‘This plant is used for 
lighting the whole of the exhibition and grounds, which is most 
successfully accomplished, and it is worthy of note that on?and 
from the first day there has not been the slightest hitch or 
failure. ¢ 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN -& Co., 8 St. John’s Square, 
Cardiff.—This firm are showing in the large space allotted to 
them a splendid collection of baths, lavatory fittings, gas and 
electric-light fittings in wrought-iron and brass, and sanitary 


appliances. This firm have carried out many large contracts 


for drainage, heating and ventilating in South Wales and the 
West of England under the personal direction of Mr. W, H. 
Allen, who in 1886, by passing with honours the technologic 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


THE 


NEW 


CONDUIT SYSTEM 


New Buildings can now be fitted with Insulated Iron Tubes whilst in 
course of erection, ready for cables and wires to be drawn through 
at any future period. 


SKRODE « CO. 


HEAD OFFIOE AND WORKS— 


48 OSNABURGH $ST., REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


es 
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examination of the City of London Guilds and Institute, 
proved his efficiency in the theory and work of the plumber’s art 
and his knowledge of sanitary science. He also holds the 
certificate of a qualified sanitary inspector by examination from 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, and has been elected a 
member of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers and a Fellow 
of the Institute of Sanitary Engineers. These credentials are 
more than sufficient to prove that the work entrusted to this 
firm will be satisfactorily executed. The patent “Premier ” 
exhaust ventilating cowl manufactured by this firm is simple 
but effective, both for roof and soil-pipe work, 

The CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIMITED, 8 Minories, 
London, E.C., and 8 Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff, exhibit at 
their stand South African asbestos goods, removable boiler and 
pipe covering, high-pressure engine packings, &c. This asbestos 
is a mineral fibre found in inexhaustible quantities upon exten- 
sive farms in Cape Colony, which have been acquired by this 
company, and differs from the other varieties known to commerce 
in that it is blue in colour, is also considerably lighter, and is 
found in veins of greater and more uniform width, yielding a 
longer and stronger fibre. The Cape Asbestos Company, 
Limited, have recently spent a large sum of money 
in erecting the most modern and_ perfect millboard- 
making plant possible to obtain, and their factory is 
fully equipped to turn out large quantities of asbestos mill- 
board of the very best manufacture. Asbestos millboard is 
becoming more and more utilised by architects and builders in 
connection with building construction, and it is claimed for that 
made by this company that it is 25 per cent. lighter, and 
possesses double the tensile strength of any other variety. 
They also manufacture blue asbestos cordage, which is rot, fire 
and acid-proof, and remains unaffected by exposure. For fire- 
escapes, use in theatres, sash-lines and scaffolding purposes it has 
distinct advantages We may at an early date again refer to 
the company’s specialties. 

Messrs.. B. WARD & Co., of 15 Great George Street, 
London, and 1 Rawdon Place, Cardiff, have fitted up a com- 
plete stable showing the adaptability of their patent concrete 
blocks for stable paving. 

Among the other firms exhibiting we may mention the 
following :—Messrs. Corfield, Son & Co., with enamelled slate 
and marble chimney-pieces and builders’ materials ; Messrs 
G. & F, Couzens’s patent sanitary appliances, including gully- 
traps, ball-trap interception and inspection chamber ; Messrs. 
J. Duckett & Sons, Limited, Burnley, who exhibit Button’s 


patent “Secure” joint for sewergpipes, slop-water closets, latrines 
street gullies, tipper for flushing main sewers, &e.: Messrs. 
Fletcher, Russell & Co., 134 Queen Victoria Street, gas cooking 
and heating stoves and ranges and water heaters for baths : 
Messrs. J. Hall & Sons, Bristol, specimens of colours var- 
nishes, &c., and ornamental glass, office, bath and lavatory 
fittings ; Messrs. Jeyes’ Sanitary Company, Limited, disin- 
fectants in powder and liquid form, which are used for disin- 
fecting the exhibition. 


CITY AND GUILDS INSTITUTE. 

AN exhibition of the work done by candidates in the techno- 
logical examinations just held by the City and Guilds Institute 
was opened on Wednesday afternoon. Under the auspices of 
this body there are some 360 centres of technical instruction in 
different parts of the country, and it is estimated that over 
15,000 students are now attending the classes in connection 
with them. The display is to remain open for a week. There 
is much good craftsmanship to be seen, not only in such 
utilitarian directions as carpentry, joinery, plumbing and 
various phases of metal-work, but in bookbinding, copper-plate 
etching and also jewellery. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


ONE of the most important applications of steel has been 
introduced by Messrs. Humby, Son & Wood, Limited, of 
Halifax. The firm is already renowned for its patented 
wrought, welded and rivetted boilers, but in the new boiler 
Siemens’s “ mild steel” boiler-plates are used. The material 
has the advantages of toughness:and great durability, but 
mild steel boilers can be produced at prices which. are 
surprisingly moderate. In the new price list of Messrs. 
Humby, Son & Wood, Limited, a great variety of forms are 
shown as completed, with a graduated scale of cost according 
fo a our: All orders can therefore be carried out without 
elay. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCULPTURE. 
ITTON COURT, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


ITTON COURT, MONMOUTHSHIRE,_HALL, 


New Illustrated and priced 
FURNISHING GUIDE _ is 
now ready, and will be for- 
warded (on application) 
FREE BY POST. 


HEWETSONS, 


Artistic House 
Furnishers 


AND 


Decorators. 


HEWETSONS 


> 
= 
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HEWETSONS’ “Princess May” 


Bedroom Suite. 


‘ Enamelled White, Carton Pierre Mountings, 

Brass Handles, and comprising; Wardrobes 

F| A i (Glass Door), Dressing-Chest with Glass, Wash- 

Ht ele my stand (Marble Top, Tile Back, and Brass Towel 
: Rail), and Two Cane-seated Chairs. 


LMDIOEBVEAMTLTE 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215, 


Tottenham Court Road, LONDON W. 
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VARIETIES. © 


THE extensive works of Messrs. J. Boys & Son, timber mer- 
chants, Walsall, were on the 22nd inst. practically destroyed by 
fire, damage being done to the extent of at least 50,0c0/. 


LUTON Fort, Chatham, having been completed; the con- 
victs engaged in its construction have been withdrawn, and are 
now engaged upon similar labour in connection with Fort 
Borstal Four out of the chain of five forts for the defence of 
Chatham Dockyard and Naval Arsenal and the approaches to 
London are now practically finished, and it is expected that the 
other will be completed within a period of two years. It is 
estimated that the expenditure will amount in the aggregate to 
bet ween 160,000/. and 170,000/. 


THE house in which William Wilberforce, the slave eman- 
cipator, was born at Hull in 1759 has been sold by public 
auction for.2,000/, The house is visited annually by thousands 
of persons, especially Americans, and it is no unusual sight to 
see bands of negroes travelling vzd Hull to visit the place. 
Efforts were made to secure it to the town by means of public 
su bscriptions, but the scheme fell through, and the house will 
now be utilised as warehouses. 


A SPECIAL summer class on architectural and building 
design has just been started at the Battersea Polytechnic, in 
response to a request from students of building trade classes. 
The example taken for working out will be the design of a 
small detached residence, under the direction of Mr, Francis 
R. Taylor, of the Architectural Association. 


AT a meeting at Bridgend on the 2I!st inst. in support of 
the special building fund of 20,0007 for the South Wales 
University: College, the Earl of Dunraven, who presided 
promised 4oo/,,and Major Wyndham-Quin, M_P., gave rood, 


THE Bishop of Chichester laid on the 22nd inst. the 
foundation-stone of the new schools which are in course of 
erection on a Site in close proximity to the ornamental waters 
known asthe Pells. Mr. Richard Creed, of 11 Finsbury Circus, 
is the architect, the contractors being Messrs. Stewart & Sons, 
of Wallingham. The amount of the contract is 3,258/. 


THE new palace of the Bishop of Rochester, or See House, 
as it is called, is now completed, and Dr. Talbot will shortly 
occupy it. The new building overlooks Kennington Park, and 
is only a short distance from the house in which Dr. Davidson, 
now Bishop of Winchester, and the present bishop have lived 


P ATRONISED BY H.R.H. THE PRINC--OF WALES 


ALFRED UNDERWO0D & SO. 


Ge neral Contractors for Granite, Marble, Stone, Wood and 
M etal Work. _ Ecclesiastical and Architectural Figure and 
Ornamental Sculptors, Modellers; Mosaicists, Carvers, 
- - Masons, &c. : ‘ 
Reredoses, Sedilias, Pulpits, Prayer Desks, Stalls, Screens, 
Seating, Fonts, Inlaid Marbles, Tablets, Brasses, Archi- 
tectural Cafvings in Marble, Stone, Wood, Brick, or 
Cement, Glass, Marble and Tiled Mosaics. Memorial and 
other Stained Glass Windows. Constructive and‘Decorative 
M arble Fittings, Tiling Chimney Pieces Monuments, &c. 


G 


WRIGHT 


since the recognition of South London as the principal portion 
of Rochester diocese. was s | OTN CTEE 

A MEANS for preventing the noise made by trains in 
passing over iron bridges has been devised by a German 
engineer named Boedecker. He puts a decking of 3-inch 
planks between the cross girders, resting on 3-inch timbers 
laid on the bottom flanges. On the planks a’ double layer of 
felt is laid which is fixed to the vertical web of the cross 
girder. At the connections with the girder a timber cover 
joint is placed on felt, and two hooked bolts connect the whole 
firmly to the bottom flange. Four inches of slag gravel cover 
the decking, which is inclined toward the centre of the bridge 
for drainage purposes. A layer of felt is laid between the 
planks and the timbers they rest upon, and the ironwork in 
contact with decking and ballast is asphalted. The decking 
weighs 600 pounds per yard for a bridge 11 feet wide and costs 
under a shilling a square foot. It is water-tight, and has 
proved very satisfactory in preventing noise, 

THE Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs, in a cordial reply to the 
President of the Administrative Council of the city of Geneva, 
have conveyed their pleasure at receiving the invitation to visit 
the National Swiss Exhibition at Geneva, but fear that it will 
be impossible for them to visit the exhibition together, though 
they hope to arrange, while on the Continent during the 
summer, to attend individually some of the es. 

A FIRE occurred on the 27th inst at the recently erected 
Theatre Métropole, Camberwell. The outbreak was confined 
to one small room, and was dealt with by the firemen attached 
to the. theatre. On the same day the Victoria Theatre at 
Newport, Mon., was destroyed by fire. Flames were discovered 
at one o'clock in the morning, and four hours. later only the 
stone walls were standing. Three shops, an auctioneer’s office 
and rooms in the basement were also gutted. 

A KURSAAL constructed on continental principles has been 
constructed on the Earl De La Warr’s estate at Bexhill, and 
was opened with considerable éc/a¢ on Whit Monday.. At each 
side of the saal, separated from it by movable screens, there are 
reading and writing-rooms. By the removal of the screens the 
seating capacity of the hall can be considerably increased, and 
this circumstance was taken advantage of on this occasion, 
when every available niche was called into requisition for the 
afternoon concert constituting the inaugural ceremony. 


AN inscription of the fourth century, which is regarded as 
of great interest, has been discovered at Delphi. It relates to 
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Very largely used in HOSPITAL ‘WARDS, for which the 
down-draught arrangement, as now shown, is specially 
: suited. 


& CO.| 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

cooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot- Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths 


century. “THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” 


Lonpon Srupios anp Works :— With Lifting Fire. 
29 EDGWARE ROAD, HYDE PARK, W.' WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


MANAGING PARTNER 


ALFRED UNDERWOOD, 
Formerly principal Sculptor, &c., of the late Firm of 
i ? J. UNDERWoop & Sons. 
Established in consecutive partnerships over halt a 


New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


E. H. SHORLAND & BRO., 
WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


Contractors to Her Majesty's Government, the Bank of 
England, &c., &e 


Draké Street Works, Stretford Road, 
| ~~" MANCHESTER. 


Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 
every Design. 
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the settlement of a commercial bankruptcy case, and gives 
several hitherto unknown details regarding the rate for the 
capitalisation of periodical payments at that time. 


DURING some alterations to a house in London Road, 
Dover, it was found that the whole interior of the sleeping roof 
was covered with honeycomb and honey to. the amount of 
several hundredweight. Much of it is black with age, but a 
great deal is good and is being removed in bucketfuls. 


AN old building in Castle Street, Warwick, which was in 
course of reconstruction, collapsed with a loud crash on Satur- 
day morning, while the men were at work on it. The roof and 
chimney-stack fell in, and the outer walls of the upper storey 
gave way under the strain. The scaffolding was hurled across 
the street, and a young man was thrown to the ground, 
sustaining a severe shock and several contusions, and another 
man who was engaged on the roof fell a considerable distance 
and received a bad scalp wound. 


THE new school at Cowdenbeath, known as Foulford 
School, which has just been erected by the Beath School 
Board, was formally opened on Whit Monday. ~— 


WoRKS in connection with a new water-supply for the 
village of Cummertrees have just been completed. The supply, 
which is derived from a spring near Kinmount, is collected in 
a concrete straining tank within the Cow Park, about 14 miles 
from the village. The cost of the scheme, exclusive of 
branches, is about 33c/. Arrangements have been made 
whereby the scheme can be enlarged. 


A FIRE which at first occasioned no little alarm broke out 
at about ten o’clock on Monday evening in the Lyric Opera 
House, Hammersmith. The house was crowded with a Bank- 
holiday audience at the time of the outbreak. With great 
promptitude the iron curtain was lowered, one of the hydrants 
fitted to the theatre was set to work, and the members of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade were sent for from the Broadway, 
Hammersmith, Station. While the firemen were quelling the 
fire, the manager stepped to the front and assured the audience 
that there was no need for alarm, and although some twenty 
persons left the theatre, the majority of the audience retained 
their presence of mind, and in the course of a few minutes the 
fire was completely overcome. 


THE fourth annual fine art exhibition under the auspices of | 
the Graphic Arts Association, Dundee, was opened recently | 


by Professor Patrick Geddes. 


DAMAGE estimated at 400,000 dols. has been caused by a 
fire which has almost entirely destroyed the town of Deseronto, 
Ontario, rendering seventy-five families homeless. 

A NEW United Methodist Free Church in Albert Road, 
Appleton, Widnes, has been opened by Alderman James Duck- 
worth, J.P., C.C., of Rochdale, ex-president of the United 
Methodist Free Churches, The edifice will seat a congregation 
of about 250, the total cost, including land, being 600/. Messrs. 
Blakeley, of Liverpool, were the contractors. 

THE Horsman memorial fountain, which has been erected 
in an open space in Lichfield Street, Wolverhampton, was un- 
veiled on the 23rd inst. by the mayoress (Mrs. C. T. Mander). 
It is situated near the Art Gallery, the chief gift of the late 
Mr. Philip Horsman to the town of his adoption, and which 
contains his fine collection of paintings, together with the sub- 
scription portrait of Mr. Horsman, painted by Mr. George 
Pheenix, of Wolverhampton. The fountain, which has been 
provided by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of London, is of 
Portland stone, beautifully carved and sculptured, and consists. 
of three basins, the lower one being hewn out of one block, 


TRADE NOTES. 


In the ventilation of the new Dundonald School, Ayrshire, 
the architect, Mr. Thomas Smellie, Kilmarnock, specified, 
instead of the usual ornamental wooden turret on centre tower 
of building, one of the “ Climax” patent ornamental design S: 
direct acting louvre ventilators of very large dimensions, 
wholly made of strong galvanised steel, having water-tray safe 
and large main ventilating shaft into which the ventilation 
pipes from all the.schoolrooms branch. This ventilator has. 
been supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating 
engineers, Glasgow, the sole manufacturers of the “ Climax’” 
patents. 

THE London Guarantee and Accident Company, Limited, 
have now arranged combination policies for accident and 
disease, which secure double benefits in case of death or 
loss of limbs or eyesight by a railway accident ; annuity during 
permanent total disablement caused by accidental injuries 
other than loss of limbs or sight; allowance for disablement 
arising from typhoid, typhus or scarlet fever, smallpox or 
measles. 
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THE new Workhouse Infirmary, Lancaster, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke-flues, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 


A NEw four-dialled illuminated turret striking clock, with 
the gravity escapement compensation pendulum, maintaining 
power to keep clock going during winding, and gas fittings and 
reflectors behind the dials, and large bell to strike the hours 
upon, has been presented by Mr. H. Tennant, J.P., York, 
to the Scarcroft new schools, which will be a great boon to 
the inhabitants of that part of the city of York, who hitherto 
have not been blessed with a public timekeeper. The work 
has been carried out by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock 
manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ELECTRICAL. 


AN incandescent light has been perfected by M. Teszla which 
is said to be more than three times as powerful as those now 
-used. The illumination is secured by means of what M. Teszla 
calls “the vibrator within a bulb holdirg the vibrating needle 
within a vacuum.” 

THE electrophone has now been put on to nearly twenty 
theatres and concert-halls in the Metropolis. 


MR. EDISON is said to have discovered a method of con- 
verting the Rontgen rays into brilliant light. By coating a 
Crookes’s tube on the inside with fluorescent crystals a pure 
white glow resembling sunlight is produced. 


IT is a question (says the Sczendzsic American) whether the 
stringing of electric wires in cities and villages will not destroy 
a large proportion of the trees. Complaint is made in several 
cities that where the wires pass through the foliage, the trees 
in nearly every instance have died, presumably from the effects 
of the electric current. It has been noticed also that the death 
of the trees almost invariably follows a season of rain, when the 
wet leaves are good conductors of electricity and carry it from 
the wires to the trees. In some cases the death of trees has 
been caused by wires supposed to be thoroughly insulated, the 
covering having been rubbed off the wires by the friction of the 
branches when moved by the wind. The evidence that the 
trees have been killed by electricity is furnished by the fact 
that in numberless instances the trees through which the wires 
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pass died in an hour during a storm, while those standing a 
few feet from the wires were uninjured. These results will , 
raise the question as to the liability of electric light companies 
for the damage caused by the killing of shade trees, 


BUILDING IN CLYDEBANK AND RENFREW. ° ve 


WITHIN a brief quarter of a century, says the Glasgow Herald, 
a new town has sprung into existence in Scotland in the burgh 
of Clydebank. On land which was purely pastoral or agricul- : 
tural twenty-five years ago, there now stands a burgh of nearly 
15,000 inhabitants, and when the extensive building operations 
at present going on in all parts of this new municipality are 
completed, it is expected the number will be raised to 20,000. 
In 1871 the population of the parish of Old Kilpatrick was 
5,346, at present it is 23,000; the valuation of the parish in 
1871 was 34,669/., at present it is 10,0007, of which the new 
burgh of Clydebank contributes no less than 62,0007, Building 
has been fairly steady in Clydebank for the past decade, but 
it is only within the last twelve months that it received an extra- ' 
ordinary fillip. Complaints have always been made of the 
scarcity of house accommodation in Clydebank, and builders 
have come to recognise that this rising industrial centre of 
the upper reaches was imperfectly provided with tenements of 
dwelling-houses. At present there are over Ico new pro- ' 
perties in course of erection. In Kilbowie Road, almost 
opposite the Singers’ factories, there is a square of some forty 
tenements, partly finished and occupied, and when the whole is 
completed it is expected that accommodation will be afforded 
for some 2,coo. In the vicinity of the Public School several - 
tenements are being erected, and plans have been passed for 
two tenements, a private hotel and a model lodging-house in 
Miller Street, and for two properties in Alexander Street. In 
the Dalmuir Ward five new tenements are being erected by the 
local Co-operative Society, facing Dumbarton Road. In the 
east, or Yoker, end of the burgh three new streets of ten 
tenements each are being formed between Douglas Street and 
the Hamilton Memorial Free Church, while at the rear of 
Elgin Street fifteen new tenements are being erected to 
complete John Knox Street. Besides house property there are . 
several important public buildings in course of erection. 


Both the Anglican and Roman communions are. dis- 
possessed of their former edifices by the extensions 
of railways, and they have been rebuilding in the. 


east end of the burgh. The Episcopal Church, which is 
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situated at the corner of Douglas Street, is nearly completed, 
while the Roman ‘Catholic chapel, school and presbytery 
house, which are in close proximity, are now in rapid course 
of erection. A new Established Church has been prospected 
for at Yoker, and the Old Kilpatrick School Board intend to 
erect a new public school after the plans of Queen Mary Street 
School, Bridgeton, on vacant ground at Elgin Street. Despite 
all this extensive building of house property in Clydebank, 
there will still remain a large floating population who, for 
various reasons, prefer to travel daily between the burgh and 
Partick, Govan or Glasgow. Fathers with growing families of 
sons and daughters, for example, can find more varied avenues 
of employment for their children in the city, and therefore, in 
spite of the increase of house accommodation, there will still 
remain a great travelling population. With the exception of 
Upper Dalmuir, Clydebank is essentially composed of a 
working-class population. The two chief centres of industry 
are the Clydebank Ship Yard and the Singers’s factory, but 
there are prospects of the establishment in the district of other 
works. The eastern extremity of the burgh of Clydebank is 
now within two and a half miles of the Whiteinch tramway 
terminus, and with the new railway facilities and the develop- 
ment of feuing on the Scotstoun estate it is possible within the 
next decade that the city and the industrial suburb’ may meet 
at the Ferry Road Head. It may be stated parenthetically 
that the old Kilpatrick parish church have agreed to petition 
the Secretary for Scotland for power to annex that portion of 
the ecclesiastical parish of Renfrew north of the Clyde which 
extends almost to the boundaries of the city at Great Western 
Road. Whether the prayer of this petition be granted or not, 
itis an evidence that the local authorities are alive to the valu- 
able taxation that may accrue from the development of building 
on the lands between Yoker, Whiteinch and Jordanhill. 

Across the river in Renfrew there are some slight indica- 
tions that the ancient burgh is enlarging itself. Its short river 
frontage between two entailed estates prevents the develop- 
ment of building operations on the banks of the Clyde, and it 
is in the direction of Moorpark, where is situated the largest 
area of burgh lands, that we must look for extensions. Still, 
within the town itself many improvements are taking place. A 
fine block of new tenements has been erected in Orchard 
Street and Ferry Road, and in Fulbar Street several house pro- 
perties are approaching completion. Almost one side of 
Wilson Street—which was mainly composed of one-storey 
thatched dwellings—has been razed to the ground—but build- 
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ing has not yet been decided on. The local Co-operative 
Society are to erect extensive new premises in High Street, 
In the Paisley Road, or Moorpark district, there are signs 
of some building activity. Several villas are in course 
of erection or completion, and plant has been laid down 
for the construction of tenements. It is understood, too, 
that in this. district workmen’s houses will be built when 
Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, of Kilbowie, enter upon possession 
of the Porterfield Steel Works, which have been altered and 
enlarged for their water-tube boiler trade. There is also some 
talk of a new public school for the Moorpark district, and the 
Renfrew Landward Board meet shortly tu consider the ques- 
tion. Renfrew has been stationary for many years, partly from 
lack of public works of a diversified character, and partly from 
its isolated position and want of direct railway facilities ; but 
according to its chief magistrate, Mr. Brown, who has been 
its civic head intermittently for thirty years, there are signs 
that the period of stagnation is passed, and that the burgh has 
prospects before it of asserting a good position for itself in the 
upper reaches of the Clyde. 


THE NEW NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


ON ‘Whit Monday the foundation-stone of the new bridge was 
laid by the Lord Provost. More than a century and a quarter 
have elapsed since the citizens of Edinburgh first began the 
work of bridging the valley which lies between what are known 
as the Old and New Towns, The time, brief as it is compared 
with the long age’ through which Edinburgh’s earlier history 
runs, covers the whole chapter of modern progress and develop- 
ment—-and not a mere brick-and-morta: development, be it 
remarked, though that is what we are’chiefly concerned with in 
this article. Edinburgh in those days, says the Glasgow 
Herald, ran in haphazard fashion along the saurian-like back- 
bone which stretches from the castle to Holyrood; on the 
further side of the North Loch was a fine tract of country 
sloping away to the Forth, on which the builder had had but 
few opportunities of exercising his craft. It is hard for a 
modern Athenian to realise that the new town began to exist with 
the bridging of the site of the Nor’ Loch, Harder still is it for 
the stranger within the gates to believe that where now he 
may observe a wilderness of railway rails, a confusion of 
carriages and trucks and whistling locomotives, partially 
hidden by a grimy roof of unrelieved ugliness, there once 
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stretched a pleasant sheet of water smiling to skies that were 
not always grey. In 1763, however, the loch was drained, and 
towards the end of the same year the foundation-stone of the 
old North Bridge was laid. This stage had not been reached 
without opposition ; there was, indeed, an active and influential 
body bitterly hostile to the scheme, and it is curious to notice 
that one of the most prominent of objections to the future home 
of West-end Edinburgh was grounded upon its bleak exposure 
to the east ‘wind. While Lord Provost Drummond and his 
coadjutors succeeded in overcoming this opposition, they soon 
found themselves somewhat in the position of that Scripture 
hero who set about building a city without counting the cost. 
They had laid their foundation-stone without an architect to 
build thereon, Nearly two years passed before a contract was 
signed with William Mylne, who undertook to complete the 
work by Martinmas, 1769, and to uphold it for ten years, ata 
cost of 10,140/, The bridge ultimately cost the city 25,00c/, 
‘but considerably more than half of that expenditure was due to 
the unfortunate collapse of a great portion of the structure 
owing to unsoundness of foundation. At length, in 1772, 
the bridge was completed, and Old Town and New were firmly 
linked together. Consisting of three central arches of 72 feet 
span, two flanking arches of 20 feet span, and several concealed 
arches at either end, the total length being 310 feet, with a 
breadth of 40 feet, widening at the termini to 50. feet, the 
original structure for many years amply served the city. But 
as the population grew the pressure of traffic, even with the 
relief afforded by the erection of the Waverley Bridge, made 
itself more and more evident, until in 1876—a hundred and four 
years after the opening—the bridge was widened to 54 feet. 
No doubt the city fathers of that time imagined they had fully 
done their duty to their own generation and to posterity. 
Posterity, however, has a knack of abolishing makeshifts, even 
though it may pull a wry face over the “little bill” the process 
entails. A few years ago the congestion of traffic on the 
thoroughfare on any fairly busy day afforded an excellent 
reason why a new bridge should take the place of the old. 
Esthetic reasons there were, too, for the citizens of eighteenth- 
century Edinburgh adhered with touching fidelity to the adage, 
“ Beauty unadorned is adorned the most.” But the Town Council 
would probably:have evaded the claims alike of advocates of 
the useful and of the beautiful for a much longer period had 
not the North British Railway Company entered the field in 
1891 with a Bill for the reconstruction of the Waverley Station. 
It was obvious that the scheme to be carried through in a 


workmanlike fashion would involve the rebuilding of. the bridge, 
inasmuch as the old piers formed an insurmountable obstacle 
to the proper arrangement of a station which: has never 
hitherto been remarkable for arrangement. The pros and cons 
of the question were debated by fits and starts for two or three 
years, and finally, after lengthened negotiations with the 
railway company and the acceptance of a subsidy from them 
of 30,c00/. in consideration of advantages to _be gained by the 
work, the Town Council in 1894 passed a Bill through Parlia- 
ment for the reconstruction of the bridge and the widening of 
North Bridge Street. The structure thus authorised (to quote the 
official statement), “is to be constructed of iron girders resting on 
stone piers and abutments. It will consist of three spans of 175 feet 
each, the north abutment being in line with the south face of the 
General Post Office, and the south abutment being at the 
south side of Market Street—the clear available space below 
the bridge being 525 feet in place of 360 feet in the old bridge. 
The width between the parapets of the new bridge will be 75 
feet, while that of the old bridge, as altered more than 20 years 
ago, was 54 feet. Each span will be formed of six steel arched 
ribs, over which there will be a system of steel bracing sup- 
porting the roadway. The parapets and outer facing of the 
arches will be of ornamental cast-iron work.” Begun in the 
autumn of 1894, the work of reconstruction has reached a 
fairly advanced stage, albeit the layman, perched on the 
eminence of a tramcar and glancing below might, without 
effort, discover a resemblance to chaos in the view beneath 
him. The layman, however, is apt in such a survey to over- 
look essential features, and to possess small knowledge of the 
difficulties which such a work, conducted in such a place—in 
the midst of one of the busiest railway centres in the kingdom 
—presents to the workman. Sir William Arrol, who was en- 
trusted with the contract, was evidently determined that 
the catastrophe which befel the work of his predecessor 
should not be repeated, and the task of finding an absolutely 
firm foundation on the boulder clay which had lain beneath the 
old Nor’ Loch was a long and laborious one. Immense care 
had also to be taken in laying the north abutment to preserve 
the Post Office buildings from the danger of a subsidence, and 
the same cautious supervision having been exercised through- 
out, the citizens may rest assured that the bridge when it leaves 
the contractor’s hands will not be unworthy of the builder of 
that greater structure which bestrides the Forth at Queensferry. 
A detailed account of the present condition of the undertaking 
would be a repetition of technicalities ; it may be sufficient to 
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say that the three north and central arches are finished and 
In three or four | bright colourings 
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the three south arches are being operated on. 
months it is expected the eastern half of the bridge will be open 
to traffic and operations will then begin on the west side. ‘Sir 
William Arrol has already been mentioned as the contractor. 
The well-known firm of Messrs. Cunningham, Blyth & West- 
land, C.E, are the architects and engineers, and the contractors 
for the stonework are Messrs. W. Beattie & Son. The esti- 
mated cost of the undertaking is 90,000/ —30,0co/. as already 
mentioned being provided by the North British Railway Com- 
pany—and the work will probably be completed by the autumn 
of 1897. 


ARTISTIC \WALL-PAPERS. 


MESSRS. JEFFREY & Co. are showirg in their extensive show- 
rooms, at 64 Essex Road, Islington, a notable collection of new 
designs in wall decorations, and those who are really fond of 
good wall-papers, and desirous of beautifying their walls 
either with simple rich backgrounds for their pictures, or the 
more elaborate designs full of colour, should pay this firm a 
visit and see for themselves what excellence is there displayed. 
All their larger designs may be seen in double width. Many of 
the designs that the firm have prepared for the present year are 
both novel and striking. The “Fig and Peacock” paper and 
frieze by Walter Crane is one of the most successful decora- 
tions by this artist that the firm have produced, and _ the 
various treatments they have executed it in have rendered the 
paper both useful as a rich background, or in more brilliant 
colourings for a staircase. The ceiling for this is the vintage 
ceiling, of which we here give a sketch. 


7 Heywood Sumner has produced a very original design, 
using as a motif “The oak, the ash and the bonnie ivy tree,” 
with a frieze of briar roses conventionally treated, 

The second sketch shows the design of an inexpensive 
paper suitable for the nursery ; it is called the ‘“‘ Maypole,” and 
is by Ingram Taylor. 

{The “ Veronese,” by Lewis F. Day, is a paper full of colour, 
but so well balanced and even in effect that when hung it 
makes a most charming background for both pictures and 
furniture. Among the larger designs is the ‘“ Burmese poppy,” 
by Sidney Haward, and among those tending towards the French 
style are the “Geneva bouquet” and “Valencia.” Messrs. Jeffrey 
are devoting considerable attention just now to their ve/cevo, 


an embossed material in which they are executing ceilings,. 


dados, fillings and friezes ; among the latter are the “ Boat frieze,” 
the “Piper” and the ‘Boy and Dolphin.” These are all by 
Stephen Webb, and can be supplied in plain white for painting 
or finished in colour to suit the paper selected to go beneath. 
One cannot but note also the fine selection of inexpensive 
machine: printed papers, among which perhaps the most notice- 


aa 


the “ Parrot tulip” with frieze to match of naturalistic tulips in 
on light ground, and the “ Marguerite” stripe 
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which, although a stripe, is so carefully treated that it is not too 
marked. 


PIPE-LAYING IN BIRMINGHAM. 


WITH a view to obtaining information that may be useful to 
them in the contemplated change by the Leeds gas committee 
in the working of their pipe-laying department, a deputation 
from that committee have visited Birmingham, in which town 
the pipe-laying is let out to contractors. They were met by 
the secretary of the Birmingham gas department (Mr. E. 
Smith), who during the course of the day explained that until 
January, 1886, the Birmingham Corporation did their pipe- 
laying themselves, but since that time they had let the work to 
contractors. The cost per yard of pipe-laying was now a 
trifle more than when in the hands of the Corporation, yet, 
taking the year all round, the total cost was less, as under the 
old system, it was stated, work had to be found for the men in 
the summer months when there was little in hand. The 
deputation were further info.med that the letting of the pipe- 
laying to contractors was much preferred by the Birmingham 
Corporation to doing the work themselves. The leakage in 
1876 was 10 per cent., while in 1885, when done by contract, it 
was only 61 per cent. Only one accident had occurred since 
the contractors took the matter in hand. The Birmingham 
Corporation provided all material to the contractors, such as 
pipes, tubes, leading, packing, &c. The Leeds deputation 
appeared favourably impressed with the system in vogue in 
Birmingham. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


AT the last meeting of the London County Council it was 
reported by the water committee that up to March 31 a sum of 
2,3562 had been expended on plans of the Welsh water scheme 
out of the Council’s grant of 3,400/, The balance of this 
having lapsed the Council must grant further money unless the 
inquiries were to cea$e altogether. The plans of the scheme 
considered by the Council on April 21 were in a very forward 
state, and by means of additional temporary assistance could 
be completed by the end of July at a total expenditure of 
2,5007, The committee had carefully considered the matter, 
and had unanimously arrived at the conclusion that it was 
advisable that the investigations should be continued so as to 
complete the engineering plans and sections without delay. 
They point out that this course will have two important results. 
It will enable the engineer to submit more detailed and precise 
estimates of the cost of the Welsh scheme than hitherto, and 
it will render it possible for the Council, or for any other water 
authority, if it so desired, to prepare Bills for Parliament for 
deposit in December next. The committee also point out that 
in connection with this matter they have had to bear in mind the 
fact that there is now a Bill pending for the creation of a new 


able are the “ Carthage,” a large conventional, two-colour design ; , metropolitan counties water board. They do not, however, think 
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that that fact would justify the Council in ‘entirely holding its 
hand and thus delaying the solution of the question of future 
supply to the Metropolis, which was admitted on all sides to be 
of urgent importance. They think that whether the water 
board is created or not the Council would be doing right in 


making such preparations as would enable whatever water |: 


authority there was, if it so resolved, to take immediate action 
for bringing additional supplies of water from Wales upon the 
lines of their report, and they asked the Council to empower 
them to expend a further sum of 2,500/. with the view of placing 
the Council, or any metropolitan water authority succeeding to 
its powers, in a position to initiate legislation on this subject in 
the session of 1897. 

The Earl of Onslow moved as an addition, ‘That no 
portion of the expenditure be incurred in referencing or pre- 
paring plans with reference to owners, lessees and occupiers, as 
required by the standing orders of Parliament.” 

This was agreed to, and Major Probyn moved the: further 
addition, which was adopted, “That it be referred to the 
finance committee to report to the Council at as early a date 
as possible what effect the carrying out of the scheme would 
have on the rates of London,” ‘ 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AT the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, May 19, Sir Benjamin 
Baker, K.C.M.G, the president, in the chair, two communica- 
tions dealing with the magnetic properties of iron and steel 
were considered. ; 

The first paper was entitled “ The Magnetic Testing of Iron 
and Steel,” by Professor J. A. Ewing, F!R.S., M.Inst.C.E. The 
author referred to the practical importance which now attached 
to the magnetic testing of iron and steel in relation to the 
manufacture of dynamos andtransformers, From being a mere 
laboratory experiment interesting only to students of physics it 
had passed into the rank of an engineering operation. Iron 
makers nowsupplied material greatly superior, from the magnetic 


point of view, to that which could be obtained even two or three - 


years ago. In dynamo construction the ‘introduction of 
permeable steel castings for the field-magnets had given greater 
latitude as to form without loss of efficiency, the best steel 
castings being indeed somewhat better magnetically than most 
forged iron. In stampings of sheet metal for transformers the 
main consideration was absence of hysteresis, and so great had 
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‘| quired to produce a given induction in a standard bar. 


been the advance in this respect that iron was now readily — 
obtainable with only half the amount of hysteresis which was 

considered . possible a few years ago. This had brought about 
a notable increase,in the efficiency of alternate-current distribu- 
tion by reducing, the large element of loss which. occurred 
through the hysteresis of transformed cores during the 
hours of light load as. well as of heavy load, The author 
recalled the conventions according to which the magnetic 
quality of iron was expressed. The most usual test was one 
to determine the relation of the magnetic. induction to the 
magnetising force, the ratio of B to H being the per- 
meability. To enable H to be determined with accuracy 
the specimen was arranged as a closed ring, or as an 
ellipsoid, or as a bar or bars rendered practically endless by 
the use of a yoke, Ballistic methods of testing were described, 
and it was shown how in the use of a yoke the proper correc- 
tion might be experimentally found, to deduce the true 
magnetising force by allowing for the magnetic resistance of 
the yoke itself, For this purpose the author used a: pair of 
bars joined by two short yokes at their ends, the yokes being 
shifted so as to include either the whole length or half the 
length of the bars in the magnetic circuit. Reference was 
made to various forms of apparatus designed to measure 
the magnetic induction by observing the force required to 
separate surfaces in the magnetised piece, and a form used 
by the author was described in which a yoke piece was simul- 
taneously drawn away from polar extensions at both ends of 
the bar. A novel apparatus was shown in detail for measur- 
ing permeability by comparing the magnetising force re- 
This 
apparatus, which the author terms a magnetic bridge from its 
analogy to the Wheatstone bridge for the ‘measurement of 
resistance, reduced the operation of testing to a comparison 
between the specimen and a bar, the magnetic quality of which 
had been determined once for all by the instrument maker. 
The two bars were connected by end yokes, and by varying the 
number of turns in the magnetising coil on one of them the 
yokes were brought to the same magnetic potential. The rela- 
tive number of turns on the two thus gave the relative 
magnetising forces required to produce the same induction in 
both. A simple form of magnetic detector showed when the 
two yokes were brought to the same potential. . The manipula- 
tion consisted in varying the number of turns acting on one 
bar by means of dial switches, while the magnetising current 
was from time to time reversed. This.permeability-tester was 
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intended for workshop use, and might take its place alongside 
of the author's hysteresis tester, which was also described, 
The methods of directly measuring hysteresis were briefly 
referred to, 

A number of representative examples were given of 
permeability tests of forged wrought-iron, forged steel and cast 
steel for dynamo magnets ; also of hysteresis tests of trans- 
former plate rolled from Swedish wrought-iron and from ingot 
metal. The results were shown by means of numerical tables 
and also in curves. 

The second paper, on “ Magnetic Data of Iron and Steel,” 
was by Mr. H. F, Parshall, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. Magnetic tests 
of iron and steel might be conducted to determine such pro- 
perties as permeability, maximum magnetisation, residual 
magnetism and permanent magnetism and the relation 
they bore to tempering, annealing, internal stresses, com- 
position and processes of manufacture. The loss of energy 
through hysteresis might be determined either magnetically 
by determining the area of the loop formed by plotting 
the flux densities as ordinates and magnetic force as 
abscissas, or mechanically by suitable power-measuring appa- 
ratus. A study of the magnetic results and of the chemical 
analysis showed a more or less intimate relationship according 
to the degree with which the modifying. physical conditions 
might be controlled. In general, a greater degree of purity was 
an indication of high permeability, but as the different qualities 
of iron and steel merged into each other by insensible degrees, 
owing to variations in the processes of manufacture, chemical 
analysis might be taken only as an approximate indication of 
the magnetic properties. Carbon was the most important 
element entering into the composition of commercial iron, and, 
within the limits that chemical analysis might serve as an 
indication of the physical structure, the permeability was in- 
versely as the amountjof carbon present. The limitation as to 
the state of physical structure was greatly affected by the state 
of the carbon, that was, whether free or combined ; in cast-iron 
as well as in steel, the effect of graphite was second to that of 
the carbide, commonly known as fixed or combined carbon. 

Beyond a certain degree of purity, as in wrought-iron and 
carbon steels, the treatment as to annealing and tempering 
became of first importance. The magnetic properties of some 
of the alloys of iron, nickel, or manganese were such as to 
show that the physical structure was the ultimate determining 
factor. The hysteresis loss was in general inversely as the 
degree of purity, but in comparatively pure irons it was 
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determined principally by its treatment as to annealing, heating 
and mechanical straining. 

It was announced that seven associate members had been 
transferred to the class of members, viz.:—Walter Longley 
Bourke, Thomas Kirkland, Robert Macalister, Frederick 
William McCullough, Charles Donald Napier Parker, Charles 
Edwin Spooner, B.E., and Archibald Alexander Swan, B Sc. 

At the same meeting it was reported that eleven candidates 
had been admitted as students, viz. :—Harold Gwynne Allen, 
B.A., Frank Armstrong, Hector Elie de Boissiére, William 
Bellingham Carter, B.E., Harold Officer Clarke, Robert 
Whitehead Hammond, James Morton Kerr, William Newsham 
McClean, B.A., Walter James Newbald, Henry Eoghan 
O’Brien and Samuel Benjamin Priest. 

The last ballot of the session resulted in the election ot 
three members, viz. Thomas Lyon Chubb, Western Railway, 
Buenos Ayres; William Vaux Graham, Westminster ; and 
Carlos Maschwitz, Buenos Ayres; and of twenty associate 
members, viz. Thomas Clifford Aveling, Stud. Inst.C.E., 
Rochester ; Arthur Mowbray Berkeley, Assam-Bengal Railway; 
Sidney James Bird, Portland; Herbert Clarke, Boston ; 
William Charles Copperthwaite, Westminster ; Henry George 
Coventry, Westminster ; Henry Claude John Edwards, Brixton ; 
Ferdinand Fortescue Faithfull, Stud.Inst.C.E., P.W.D. Straits 
Settlements ; Richard Craig Farrell, Stud.Inst.C.E., P.W.D. 
India ; Stafford Gaffney, B.E., Dublin ; William Hemingway, 
Walham Green ; William Henry Hopkinson, Keighley ; John 
Frederick Campbell Kirby, E. Indian Railway ; Humphrey 
Alexander Minchin, Trichinopoly ; Arthur Dury Mitton, Bolton- 
le-Moors; Edmund Nuttall, Manchester; Arthur Pierce, 
Calcutta; James Pollock, jun, Stud.Inst.C.E., Birkenhead ; 
Gervase Henry Roberts, Stud.Inst.C.E., Horwich; and 
William Garneys Wales, Stud.Inst.C.E., Rotherhithe. 


FIRE TOURNAMENT AND EXHIBITION, 


THE International Fire Tournament and Exhibition, to be held 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, from June 19 to 27, 
promises to be the largest and most important gathering of the 
kind ever held, and as the proceeds are for the purpose of 
benefiting the Firemen’s Widows and Orphans Fund, the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade and the National Fire Brigades 
Union, we feel sure that public interest and support will not be 
lacking, Its ‘‘international” character will be emphasised by 
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the presence of teams and delegates from the following 
countries :—Africa, America, Austria, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Germany, Holland, India, Italy, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, &c. 
About four hundred members of English fire brigades will take 
fart in the various competitions, and interesting and brilliant 
displays are announced to be given daily by the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, the London Salvage Corps and the St. John’s 
Ambulance Corps. The French team of firemen, under the 
command of Captain Mignot, president of the French Fire 
Federation, will give exhibition drills on their manual engines 
and pompier ladders, whilst the Belgian method of fighting fire 
will be shown by representatives under the direction of Captain 
Bowens, president of the Federation. Colonel Stephenson and 
Chief Benoit, of Montreal, Canada, will be in charge of a 
picked team of men to illustrate the means of life-saving in 
that country, and the New York firemen, under Chief Bonner, 
promise to astonish London by their skill and activity. The 
well-trained and valuable American horses are to be put 
through their performances of quick harnessing. An interest- 
ing exhibition of fire appliances, &c., will be held in the hall 
during the tournament. 


ENGINEERING EXPERIMENTS. 


THE subject of the fourth “James Forrest” lecture, which was 
delivered by Dr. A. B. W. Kennedy before a meeting of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, was “ Physical Experiment in 
Relation to Engineering.” The lecturer said that physical 
experiment, so far as it had relation to engineering, might 
fairly be considered to serve three distinct purposes, In the 
first place, from the purely academic or educational point of 
view, it was most important and helpful in the training of engi- 
neering students.. Then, secondly, what might be called 
purely physical experiment was necessary to supply us with 
most of our most important constants, whether connected with 
the thermal properties of steam, the electromotive force of a 
Clark cell, the density of water, the elasticity of steel, or a 
thousand other matters of similar nature. Lastly, technical 
experiments, which were essentially physical experiments, but 
of a much more complex nature than those of the physical 
laboratory, were necessary for determining many matters, 
such, for example, as the efficiency of a dynamo, the steam 
consumption of an engine, the flow of a river, the resistance of 
a ship, or even the deflection of a girder under a moving load. 
Having discussed the various classes of experiments, Dr. 


Kennedy pointed out the fact that no one could usefully apply 
physically results who had not himself studied the methods by 
which those results were, obtained, either by the royal road of 
work ina physical or technical laboratory or by the hard and 
uphill method of self-education in the making’ of technical 
experiment ; hence the importance of the knowledge of how to 
make accurate observations, which was a thing quite apart 
from the knowledge of the actual figures to be obtained by such 
observations. It would be cruel, perhaps, to say that no one 
could usefully apply physical results who had not studied the 
methods by which they were obtained, were it not that nowa- 
days the possibility of such study was open to everybody. 
He believed that a certain amount, perhaps a great deal, of the 
very rapid improvement which had taken place in late years 
in engineering practice had been due directly or indirectly, or 
both, to the growth of the habit and knowledge of experiment 
among the present generation of engineers, 


AUSTRALIAN PARKS AND RECREATION RESERVES. 


AUSTRALIANS are keenly alive to the sanitary and social value 
of open air spaces in the vicinity of their cities and towns, and 
there is scarcely a township or village, however small, which 
has not its public reserve. In New South Wales it has always 
been the policy of the State to provide the residents of incorpo- 
rated towns with parks and reserves for public recreation, and 
the city of Sydney contains within its boundaries an extent of 
parks, squares and public gardens larger than exist in most of 
the great cities of the world without regard eventoarea. They 
cover altogether 748 acres, or 26 per cent. of the whole of the 
city proper. In addition to these reserves, the inhabitants of 
Sydney have the use of 780 acres, formerly reserved for the 
water supply of the city, but now known as the Centenniab 
Park. This magnificent recreation ground has been cleared 
and planted and is laid out with walks and drives, so that it is 
likely to become a favourite resort with the citizens. The 
suburban municipalities are also well provided for, as they 
contain, including the Centennial Park, about 2,750 acres 
of public parks and reserves, dedicated to or purchased for 
the people by the colonial government, or rather more 
than 3 per cent. of their aggregate area. In addition to these 
reserves, the colonial government dedicated to the people, in 
December 1879, a large area of land, situated within easy 
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distance of the metropolis. The estate, now known as the 
National Park, with the additions subsequently made in 1880 
and 1883, ‘contains a total area of 36,320 acres, surrounding the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending along the 
southern coast towards the mountainous districts of Illawarra, 
It is covered with magnificent virgin forests; the scenery is 
charming, and its beauties attract thousands of visitors. In 
the country districts, reserves, extending often over one million 
acres, have been proclaimed as temporary commons attached 
to inland townships, wiich are otherwise well provided with 
parks and reserves within their boundaries. A recreation 
ground, designated Ku-ring-gai Chase, and situated on the 


shores of the Hawkesbury River, was dedicated in December: 


1894 for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,3co acres, and 
comprises some of the most romantic scenery in the colony. _ 


JAPANESE STRIKES.* 


UNTIL recently all the manufacturing done in Japan has been 
in the households, and 95 per cent. of the skilled labour is still 
carried on in the homes of the people, and in a measure inde- 
pendent of the conditions that govern wage-workers in other 
lands. The weaver has his loom in his own house, and his 
wife, sons and daughters take their turn at it during the day, 
It has always been the custom for children to follow the trade 
of their parents. 

The finest brocades, the choicest silks, the most artistic 
porcelain, cloisonné and lacquer-work are done under the roofs 
of humble cottages, and the compensation has heretofore been 
governed usually by the quality of the piece produced. 

In the olden times the feudal lord, or daimio, who ruled a 
particular province was always expected to purchase the 
highest grades of industrial art that were produced in his 
jurisdiction, and if he did not wish them they were sold to some 
of his subordinates who had money to invest in such luxuries ; 
but now there are middlemen who stand between the artisans 
and the public markets, and buy for both the local and the 
export trades, taking all sorts of goods, and disposing of them 
wherever they can do so to the best advantage. These middle- 
men are the same who used to handle similar wares during the 
days of the daimios, and their fathers followed the same 


business before them, The relations between the producer 
and his agent have gone on for centuries in the same family, 
and the weaver sells his brocades to the great-grandson of the 
merchant who bought his great-grandfather’s product. Whena 
large order is to be placed, say, for 1,000 lacquer trays or 10,000 
embroidered shawls, the middleman distributes it among the 
families of his acquaintance who are in the habit of doing such 
work, If they are poor he advances them money and furnishes 
them with materials. He is usually their banker, and they keep 
an open account with him, being credited for whatever they 
furnish, and charged with whatever money or supplies he gives 
them. If they get a little ahead he advises them in making in- 
vestments, and acts as a friend and counsel in financial affairs. 
The relations between these commission men and their clients 
have nothing to resemble them among the working classes of 
Europe or America. They are the outgrowth of the feudal 
system, and to the credit of Japan it may be said that the con- 
fidence which the working people have placed in their agents 
has seldom been betrayed, There has not been a fixed price 
for anything. except the staples of the country, but the pro- 
ducers have relied upon the middlemen to represent their 
interests and get as good prices as possible for their wares, just 
as a large real estate owner depends upon his agents to rent 
and sell his property to advantage. 

It will be seen that under this system organisations for the 
purpose of affecting wages and hours of work have not been 
practicable in Japan, but guilds have been known for several 
centuries, and were introduced by the Dutchmen who occupied 
the island of Deshima, in the harbour of Nagasaki, the western- 
most port of Japan. During the 490 years that the policy of 
isolation and exclusion was enforced in Japan, these Dutchmen 
were the only: foreigners with whom the inhabitants of the 
country were allowed to communicate, and the few modern 
ideas that filtered into the country came through them. 

The guild or association of men who are engaged in the 
same kind of employment which originated in Holland was 
readily accepted in Japan, and long before the country was 
open to foreign commerce this system included all trades and 
occupations. The silk growers and silk buyers, the men who 
raise tea and those who sell it, the spinners and weavers, artists 
and decorators, carpenters, screen-makers, confectioners, 
peddlers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, and even thieves have had 
guilds to promote their mutual interests. Among the mechanics 
and tradesmen the guilds have often been extended to include 
life insurance and aid to those who are ill or infirm, like mutual 
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benefit societies of other countries. Assessments were made | up all over the country, In four years the new treaties go into 


upon the living to pay the doctors who have attended the sick 
and the undertakers who have buried the dead. 

There have been but two strikes in Japan. One of these 
occurred among a railway construction gang who were hired 
for certain wages to work six days a week, and were required 
to work seven without additional compensation. When their 
protests were unheeded, they laid down their tools, and 
appealed to the police authorities for the enforcement of the 
law which makes six days a week’s labour, and provides that 
no employé of the Government or any corporation or private 
individual shall be compelled to work more than six days ina 
week without extra cornpensation, 
rest in Japan. Its selection is not due to law nor to religious 
scruples, but to public convenience, and perhaps out of respect 
to foreign nations. When what is known as the six-day law 
was passed the Government set the example by closing its 
offices on Sunday, and all other institutions followed suit. 
That law was originally suggested for sanitary reasons. 

The second strike in Japan occurred in Tokio in the 
summer of 1895. A party of bricklayers engaged in building a 
factory near Tokio had their hours of labour extended from 
twelve to thirteen, because of a desire on the part of the 
management to complete the job and start the machinery as 
soon as possible. The men did not object to this increase of 
time, but asked a corresponding advance of wages, and as the 
contractor refused, they left work. He got other bricklayers 
to take their places, but they were induced to abandon him 
also ; and as he persisted in his refusal to do what the men con- 
sidered simple justice, it was decided to send emissaries to all 
the other bricklayers in the city, and ask them to join ina 
sympathetic strike. Public sentiment was aroused by the 
disturbance, and the contractor who caused the trouble finally 
compromised with his men and went back to twelve hours 
work for twelve hours’ pay. 

The ancient system of household labour is being rapidly 
overturned by the introduction of modern methods and 
machinery. ‘The older artisans are offering a vain resistance, 
and cannot be drawn from their antique looms and forges by 
any inducement that has yet been offered; but the younger 
generations are rapidly acquiring a knowledge of the use and 
value of labour-saving machinery, and factories are being built 
in all parts of the empire. The greatest progress thus far has 
been made in cotton spinning and weaving, but several iron 
mills have been established, and machine shops are springing 


Sunday is the usual day of | 


effect, when foreigners will be allowed to engage openly in 
manufacturing enterprises. Then their capital and experience 
will give a decided stimulus to mechanical industry, and the 
increase in the productive power of Japan will be even more 
rapid than now. ; 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


9967. William Henry Richardson Jones, for “ Improve- 
ments in finger-plates and like articles.” , 

10088. John William Bragger, for “‘ Improvements in water- 
closet valves.” 

10117. Lucian Pitsch, for “Improvements in cowls for © 
chimney-pots, ventilating shafts and the like.” 

10139. Alfred Julius Boult, for ‘Improvements in relation 
to flushing apparatus for water-closets and the like.” 

10162. John Webster and John Thomas Woodhouse, for 
“ A ventilator.” 

10291. Edward Adderley Oglander Leeds, for “ Improved 
means for use as a draw plate for firegrates, and also applicable 
as a prevention from chimneys smoking.” 

10296. E. Harrison and W, A. Lathbury, for “ Improve- 
ments in manufacture of barrel bolts for doors and other pur- 
oses.” , 
‘ 10395. William Giddie, for “An improved method of and 
apparatus for supplying disinfecting and deodorising fluids to 

water-closets, urinals and the like.” 

10397. Louis William Walchter, for “Improvements in 
appliances for starting valveless syphons for emptying cisterns 
of liquids, for flushing water-closet pans and other purposes.” 


To INveNTOoRS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and — 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 


\ 


THE EXPANDED 


EXPANDED 


Meshes from 3th in. to 6 in. wide. Strands from 24 B.W.G. 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack t 
archways. 

Being expanded by rapid m 
other description of metal lattice-work. 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect 


is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives g 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. ' 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE 
a REPORT by 
IN CONCRETE. 


Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


to =;th in. thickness of steel. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of important 


Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, wit 


Lathing, Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, ‘ 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for walls 


and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &c.—no 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable results 


and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to. 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS. 


is not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature. 


h Expanded Metal 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Royal 


Parks, leading Railway, Companies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom, 


ORNAMENTAL: 


STRONG. CHEAP. 


Ts highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 


an EMINENT 


METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


39 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. ” 


Telegraphic Address, ‘* Distend, Londoni” 


Works—WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Telephone No, 1829, 


Cement applied to Expanded Metal 


It can be 
oa lift-shaft, for garden bordering and 


achinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than any 


reat durability to the metal, and the 


LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy of 
FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED METAL 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. .The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,% As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. , 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms:—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s8., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


For Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


BANBRIDGE.—Plans and Specifications are invited for the 
New Masonic Hall. Mr, P. W. Medge, Secretary, Banbridge. 

FOLKESTONE.,—June 20.—Designs for. proposed Public 
Baths at Foord, at a cost not to exceed 2,500/,. Mr. W.G.S. 
Harrison, Town Clerk, Folkestone. 

KNARESBOROUGH.— July 18.—Plans are invited for Schools, 
Masters’ House and Premises for Eighty Day Scholars and 
Twenty Boarders. Mr. Wallace Gill, Knaresborough. 

MESSINA.—June 30.—Plans are required for a Water- 
supply Scheme for the Municipality of Messina. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—June 10.—For Enlargement of St. Paul Street 
Public School. Messrs. D. & J. R. M‘Millan, 211 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

ABERDEEN.—June 1o.—For Additions to Skene Square 
Public School. Mr. Thos. Hector, 31 King Street, Aberdeen. 

ABERGAVENNY.—June 13.—For Alterations and Repairs at 
Lecture Hall. Mr. Edwin Foster, Bella Vista, Abergavenny. 

_ ASHBURTON.—June 13—For Reseating, Painting and 
General Repairs of Wesleyan Chapel. Rev. R. Hill, Stone 
Park House, Ashburton. 

_ BASFORD.—June 15 —For Completely Fitting and Furnish- 
ing the New Infectious Hospital. Mr. C. J. Spencer, Public 
Offices, Basford. 

BECKENHAM.—June 8.—For Providing and Laying about 
5,550 Feet of Three Sett Granite Channelling, and Resetting 
about 1,500 Feet of Kerbing. Mr. John A. Angel, Beckenham. 

_ BIRMINGHAM.—June 9.—For the Extension of Administra- 

tive Block and for the Erection of a Porter’s Lodge at the 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, West Heath. Mr. Robert 
Godfrey, A.M.I.C.E., 234 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

CAMBRIDGE.—June 14.—For Painting and Whitewashing 
Barracks, Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. Du Boulay, Royal 
Engineer Office, Woolwich. 

CARDIFF.—June 16.—For the Erection of Four Shops and 
Offices in Queen Street. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Cople, 1 St. 
John’s Square, Cardiff. . 

_ CHELMSFORD.—June 13.—For the Erection of a Pair of 
Villas. Mr, F, Whitmore, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford, 


CHELSEA.—June 9.—For Repainting, Tar-varnishing, &c., 
of Chelsea Bridge. Mr. C. J. Stewart, L.C.C. Offices, Spring 
Gardens, S.W 

CHELTENHAM.—June 23.—For Erection of Sewerage Work 
Mr. E. S. Bridges, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. , 

CLEATOR Moor.—June 13.—For Alterations to Five 
Houses at Scalegill, Mr. John Kelly, Ennerdale Road, 
Cleator Moor. 

CorkK.—June 6.—For the Carrying-out of Main Drainage 
Works. Mr. R. Evans, 53 South Mall, Cork. 

,CROYDON.—June 8.—For Erection of a Chimney Shaft for 
Electric-Lighting Station. Professor Kennedy, Old Queen 
Street, Westminster. 

DOWNHAM MARKET—June 19.—For Repairs to Bridges 
and Culverts, and Painting same. Mr. S. L. Reed, Down- 
ham Market. 

EARLSHEATON.—June 12.—For Erection of Two Houses. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

ENNISKILLEN.—July 1.—For Erection of a Railway and 
Offices. Mr. Thomas Elliott, Enniskillen. 

ERITH.—June §—For Construction of Various Works for 
Sewage Disposal. Mr. G. Chatterton, M.I.C.E, 46 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

HALIFAX.—June 13.—For Erection of Fourteen Houses. 
Messrs. C. F. L.. Horsfall & Sons, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—June 24.—For the Erection of Stabling for 
Thirty Horses, with Hay Loft and Corn Store, also Cart Sheds» 
Engine House, Workshops for Wheelwright, Blacksmith 
Cooper and Saddler, Enlargement and Building of Storage 
Docks, Washing and Packing Sheds and Offices, and Forma- 
tion of Yards and Appurtenances. Mr. T. Lister Patchett, 
George Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HAMPSTEAD.—June 11.—For Erection of a New Branch 
Free Library and Additions to Vestry Hall. Surveyor, Vestry 
Hall, Haverstock Hill. 

HERTFORD.—June 12.—For the Erection of an Isolation 
Hospital. Messrs. Drake, Driver & Leader, Rosebery Avenue, 
E.C. 

HERTFORD.—June 13.—For the Erection of a Retort 
House, &c. Mr. Robert Watson, Gasworks, Hertford. 

ILKESTON.—June 13—For the Erection of a Detached 
Villa. Messrs. Geo. Haslam & Son, Euclid House, Ilkeston. 

LANCASTER —June 13.—For Alterations to the Spink Bull. 
Mr. W. O. Roper, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

LONDON CouNTY COUNCIL.—June 15.—For Painting and 
Repairing at various Parks and Open Spaces. Mr. G J 


| Stewart, Clerk to the Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LoscoE.—June 15.—For Erection of a Classroom and 
Alterations at Board School. Mr. C. A. Phillips, Castleford, 

MANCHESTER.—June 12,—For Erection of Buildings ,at 
Ship Canal Docks. Mr. B. W. H. Bromeld, 534 Oxford 
Street, Manchester. 

Moss SIDE —June 8.—For Execution of Sewerage Works 
in Sundry Streets. Mr. H. T. Crofton, Moss Side, Lancashire. 

NortTH SHIELDS.—June 11.—For Construction of Lava- 
tories at the Workhouse. Mr. Sept. Scott, Guardians’ Hall, 
North Shields. 

NorTH SHIELDS.—June 16—For Erection of Retaining 
Walls. Mr. F. Smithe, Borough Surveyor. 

OveR MoNnnow—June 13—For Erection of Infants’ 
School. Mr. B. H. Deakin, Monmouth. 

PORTSMOUTH.—June 23.—For Providing and Fixing 
Granite Steps at Boys’ School. Mr. A. H, Bone, Town Hall, 
Portsmouth. 

RIVERSTOWN.—June ‘20,—For Erection of a Methodist — 
Church. Mr. W. F. Gilchrist, Sligo. : 

SEVENOAKS.—June 9.—For Erection of Casual Wards. 
Mr. Thos. Potter, 49 London Road, Sevenoaks. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—June 15.—For Erection of a Laundry at 
Infirmary. Mr. T. Fisher Hall, South Hants Infirmary Offices, 
Southampton. 

SOUTHWELL.—June 11.—For the Erection of a Villa. Mr. 
Henry Merryweather, The Nurseries, Southwell, Notts. 

St. Mary’s ISLAND.—June 8.—For Erection of Lighthouse 

Mr. E. G. Verity, 31 Golden Square, W. 
STOCKPORT.—June 15.—For Erection of Administrative 
Block to the Infectious Diseases Hospital. Mr. John Atkinson, 
A.M.LC.E, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 

STREATHAM HILL.—June 11.—For Structural Alterations 
to the St. Anne’s Home. Mr. A. W. Millward, Vestry Hall, 
Pancras Road, N.W. 

SUNBURY.—June 12.—For the Erection of a Semi-detached 
Villa. Mr. Henry Hall, F.R.I.B A., 19 Doughty Street, W.C. 

SWANSEA.—June 13.—For the Erection of Llangefelash 
Board School. Mr. A. W. Halden, Board Offices, Swansea, 


&c. 
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TOTTENHAM.—June 9.—For Repair of Tar and Asphalte 
Paving. Mr. P. E. Murphy, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 


TOTTENHAM.—June 9.—For Making-up Brook Street. 
Mr. P. E. Murphy, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

WALFORD —June 10 -—For the Erection of a Lodge. 
J. S. Bakewell, North Kilworth, near Rugby. 

WHITCHURCH. —June 15.—For the Erection of a Board 
School. Mr. J. H. Jones, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 

WOOLWICH.—June 14—For Painting. and Whitewashing 
Barracks, &c. Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. Du Boulay, Royal 
Engineer Office, Woolwich. 

WORCESTER.—June 30.—For Construction of a High-Leve 
Intercepting Sewer and a Low-Level Intercepting Sewer- 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 3c Great George Street, S.W. 

WORTLEY.—]une 13.—For the Erection of a Church. Mr. 
Tom H. Farrar, 28 George Street, Halifax. 


Mr. 


TENDERS. 


ALNWICK. 


For Proposed Cooking and Ventilating Appliances in the 
Kitchen of the Workhouse, for the Guardians. 


J. N. REAVELL, Alnwick (accepted ) 5 e260 PO 
BELPER. 
For Erection of Residence near Belper. Mr, MAURICE 
HUNTER, Architect, Belper. 
B. Bodell, Belper : han . 62,520 FS. 10 
Oe te Wildgoose, Matlock Bank 5 4 size SO) OnnO 
A. Hingley, Duffield 5 2,205.15 <0 
WHEELDON BrOs., Belper (accepted) 2001917 6 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


For Erection of House and Shop, St. Leonards Road, for Mr. 
T. Chetton. Mr. J. B. WALL, Architect, Bexhill. 


A. H. White, St. Leonards ie di yee ete es 
S. Ockenden, Bexhill 998 0 0 
Moon & Garner, Hastings : 945 9 O 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards 889 0 oO 
W. H. Bailey, St. Leonards : 866 0 o 
C. YOUNG, Bexhill (accepted) . 775 0.0 


ee LN ae AN as a (IU Ne nu mall 0 hae I my Gry 
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BIRKENHEAD. 

For Flagging, Channelling and Sewering Various Passages in 
the Borough, for the Corporation. Mr. CHARLES BROWN- 
RIDGE, Borough Surveyor. 

Accepted Tenders. 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool, and P. Gaven, Birkenhead. 


For Sewering, Making and Completing Various Streets and 
Roads in the Districts of Birkenhead and Tranmere, for 
the Corporation. Mr, CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, Borough 
Surveyor. 

. Accepted Tenders. 
Morgan & Halewood, Birkenhead, 1817. 19s. 3d. and 
3442. 16s, 2d. 
W. F. Chadwick, Liverpool, 3642. 19s. 8d. 


BRIDGEND. 


For Constructing about 1,265 Lineal Feet of 12-inch and 957 
Lineal Feet of 9-inch Stoneware Pipe Sewers, with Man- 
holes, Flushing Chambers and Ventilating Shafts, for the 
Bridgend Urban District Council. Mr. M. WILLIAMS, 
Surveyor. 


Barnes, Chaplin & Co, Cardiff . £444 isve 
Batchelor & Snowden, Cardiff . 439 16 8 
J. Rich, Cardiff . : ; 399 3 6 
W. Jenkins, Pontypridd 4Q3016 TT 
C. Jenkins & Son, Bridgend 386 2 0 
E. H. Page, Cardiff. A ; 305° 13) 41 
F. Ashley, Cardiff . Serer 41 
E. WILLIAMS, Bridgend (accepted ) ° - 368 10 8 
Amos & Co, Cardiff . 4 5 “ A - SGA eis ar 


BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 


For Erection of Showroom, Office, &c., Marshall: Street, for 
Mr. J. V. Kinsley. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Wel- 
lington Road, ae sk Quay. 


J: H. Hudson . ; , .£180 0 G 
F, Postill . 158 0 Oo 
J. SAWDON, Bridlington Quay (accepted ) 142 0) © 


For Construction of Retaining Wall, Warehouse, &c., for Mr. 
J Taylor. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, Architect, Carlton House, 
Wellington Road, Bridlington Quay. 


F. Gray, Bridlington Quay (accepted ) .£460 90 0 


THE 


\\| PATENT 
| December 2, 1887, 
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&c., to sult wll requirements, vis. details of work and price, to work by means of the 
Vertical 8crew Rod and Regulator, or Cord. 


cl ai | 
LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLIGHTS & SASH OPENERS, | i 


ORIGINAL PATENTEE | iB: a 


LEADING 
MANUFACTURER 


OF THE 


BEST SYSTEMS. 


i 
} 


iit] 


5 
Ta | 


Largest and most com- Ny 
prehensive Stocks. | 


SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, pr catt 
| Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and 
Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, 
Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural J 

and other Metal Work, &o., &e. a 


LOW PRICES. 


ROBT. 


ADAMS’ 


ROBT. ADAMS. Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.B. [ 


ie 
| | 
i 


4 


haan BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 


Pa! TENT. 


New and Improved 


Patterns. 


one * both sides. 


PANIC EXIT BOLTS, 


ARTHUR W. ADAMS?’ PATEN T. 


APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. catblon Moneus 
: P ae 
THE “XIT,” THE “EXODUS,” tise 
eather an 


Thief Proof , 
Neat, Simple, 
and Strong 


Telegrams, ** Rotert 
Adams, Londa . 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

For Construction of Sewage Farm Buildings, Cottages, Carriers, 
Drains, &c., and for Other Works in Connection there- 
with, for the Corporation. Mr. JoHN T. WOOD, Engineer, 
3 Cook Street, Liverpool, and 9 Alexandra Street, Cam- 
bridge. 

SIDDONS & FREEMAN, Oundle (accefied ) . £8,400 0 O 

For Building the Rock Hotel, West Cherryhinton, Cambridge. 
Mr. EDwIN Buys, Architect, Cambridge. 

GEORGE MANN (accepted). 


CASTLEDERG. 
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DUNDALE. . 
For Constructing a Sewer, principally of Iron Pipes, from the 
Town Sewer in Dublin Street, Dundalk, to the Workhouse, 
together with Manholes, Valves and other Works, for the 


Guardians. 
J. Cunningham, Dublin. : ; ; £1,008) a O 
HopceEs & SON, Dublin (accepted) . Pe ses Cones 


FULHAM. 
For Paving St. Thomas’s Road (South Side), and_Road- 
making in Bowerdean Street, Fulham, for, the Fulham 
Vestry. Mr. CHARLES BOTTERILL, Engineer and Sur- 


For Repairs and Improvements to Derg Parish Church. Vrinehey & Co A ES, 00d NG £220. 0,0 
Messrs. J. GUY FERGUSON & Son, Architects, Pump | Greenham, Fiera ae EIN BE Co 
Street, Derry. Mears, Earl’s Court . ‘ , 220 0 0 

New Church, &c. Parry, Fulham - . eas : 2 : 218 0 oO 

R. Colhoun, Londonderry . P ; ; J£570" O10 Nowell & Robson, Kensington . : pyghow cea 

J. McDermott, Londonderry : ; : » 488 I0 Oo Imperial 

_J. McCtay, Strabane (accepted) . “IOUCtME Creanhamiere tn , con aes 

' Painting and Decorating. Meat aereiuns, Sr oe Le ee Fe 57 Bo Nea eu) 

W. Chambers, Londonderry . -. . LTEAZR OV Wimpey &' Co. . 2's 8 i 195 0 0 
W. M. Kerr, Londonderry. . + «. 45 9 oO VER Suey : 

Acceptance deferred. Creche We ge es | 290 0 O 

COCKERMOUTH. Wimpey & Co. . : é : ‘ ; Jl SO, eOnEO 

For Fitting-up Apparatus for Heating with Hot-water the Fair- Victoria. 
field Board Schools, Cockermouth, for the Committee of Mears . . . . . . - 210 0 0 
Management of the Cockermouth and Papcastle School Greenham . omen . : . . o) 2004 On CO 
Boards. Mr. ROBERT S. MARSH, Surveyor, Cockermouth. Victoria Stone Co, Kingsland . : > - 167 0 0 

DuURNING & COOKE, Newcastle-on-Tyne (accep/ed ). ‘ Bowerdean Street.—Roadway. 
COVENTRY Wimpey & Co. ° e ° a f é 460 0 Oo 
at auhr / Nowell & Robson 4 ; : 425.0 0 

For Repairing or Rebuilding Part of the Boundary Wall of the Crecihats 3 

Workhouse, Brickkiln Lane, for the Guardians. Parr i 3 . ; ; 3 A ae 
A. CANE, Much Park Street (accépted ) o62t0troll o M ee. ; ‘ ; : 3°7 . = 
CRIGGLESTONE. York. ‘abate 

For Erection‘of a Store and Residence to be Built at Criggle- Wimpey & Co. . : 4 261 0 Oo 
stone, for the Crigglestone Industrial and Provident Nowell & Robson : : : ; 257 OmG 
Co-operative Society, Limited. Barrys : ; ‘ 247 0 0 

Accepted Tenders. Imperial, 
W. Crow, buildér 7g. : % 4 = £307 10) 0 Wimpey & Co. . : : : : 269 4OnG 
Scott & Scott, joiner . . . . : 252 10 oO Imperial Stone Co, East Greenwich . 183 90 O 
Pickles Bros., slater . ; : é : 7 eo 540.; 0 Adamant. 
J. Pollard, plumber ° . : : : esi o. O Nowell & Robson , ; 1 07e. Ono 
J. Black, plasterer c ; : Lege 6 O Wimpey & Co ; Lit eOmo 
Snowden & Sons, painter . 4 < yee2G OF 0 Adamant Stone Co. ‘ : ; : o Leg LOeuS 


SPRAGUE & CoO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, B.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reporis 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Gertificate Books for Instalments, 8s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
GPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped, directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED | 


WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Tithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & co... °*" CHANCERY LANE, 


5 LONDON, W.C. 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, “ Reduced, Coloured. 
Telegrams, 


“ OLPACRES, LONDON." 
BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC, 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares. 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
f Artists’ Materials of every description. 
GLY oT ae, 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingd@om— 


- EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED' 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line cn blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.E 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS 
PHOTO COPIRS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 VOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 8185. Telegraphic Address, “Cartoons, London.” 
pS eee! 

UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
equal to Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staft- = 


“Quantities Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; siz 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, 4.G. 
SS 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draugntsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercia' 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


_ NEW-STREET- SQUARE, LONDON, . E.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 

POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 incbes wide). 

POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
Gees. «= BEECHINGS LTD. 


174 in the Strand. 
HIGH-CLASS 
PROFESSIONAL 
STATIONERY 


AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 3 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Oorrectly by 

return of post, at Liberal 

Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING — 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO 


date J. TILL), 


BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
London Cfice, 5 Norfolk Street. Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CLARK, 
4%, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WiREW ORK. 


for Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screen 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. 

Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4!d. per foot surer- 
Price Lists and Ijlustrations post free on application. 

EsTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘ Pheasantry. London 
SPHOCIAL ATTMNTION GIVEN TO AROHITEHOTS' DESIGNS 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ad fe \) ‘EGHAM. LEAMINGTON. 
For New Shop, High Street, Egham, for Mr. W. ‘Cave. Mr. | For Additions to Brewery, for Messrs. Lucas, Blackwell -& 
JAMES W. OADES, Architect, Egham. Arkwright, under the Superintendence of Messrs, SCAMELL 
Beauchamp & Rowland . ; : . - £846 15 o & COLYER, 18 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
G, GRAY, Egham (accepted) ; 4 5 wl csi “ey Quantities by Messrs. R. L. CURTIS & SONS, 119 London 
Wall, 
Vo. 1 Contract.—Building. 
GOSPORT. G. F, SMITH & SONS, Leamington (accepted) . £4,499 '0 © 
For Erecting & Boundary Wail and Corrugated-Iron Fence No. 2 Contract.—Ironwork., 
g 
Around the Site of the Isolation Hospital, Elson, for the | R. Moreland & Sons, London. . . . 1,828 0 o 
Gosport and Alverstoke Urban District Council. THORNEWILL & WARHAM, Burton-on-Trent 


W. J. Rapley, Forton . : : ; é w514. A (accepted ) . : Pe lyaey CoP ines 
J. Croad, Gosport See ins A ee 484 0 ‘ Vo. 3 Contract. 
Woodman, Hill & Co., Gosport . 476 16 Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on-Trent . Paper e Figo elg Wes 


ro) 
O 
) 
W. E, Lane & Son, Forton. 425 9 oO G, R. WILSON & Co., LIMITED, Frome (ac- 
) 
Oo 


M achinery, 


G. F. E. Lear, Gosport : ; : : 398 o cepted) . : ; ‘ ; ; . + ee a> 
C. M. DASH, Gosport (accepted) . , : Sty Pw) No. 4 Contract,—Coppers. . 
T. W. Palmer & Co., Westminster (iron fence G, R. Witson & Co., LIMITED, Frome (ae- 

only) c : : 4 ‘ 3 4 te 34 OO cepted) . : <1 0027.0 ©/O 


LVo. 5 Contract.—Pipes, Sve, 
G. R. WILson & Co., LIMITED, Frome (ac-. 


GRIMESTHORPE. cepted) . é : 4 : ‘ é ' 7,837. 8) 2 
For Erection of Seven Houses at Grimesthorpe. Mr. No. 6 Contract.—Refrigerators. 
EDMUND WINDER, jun., Architect, Wharf Street, Shef- | LAWRENCE & Co, LIMITED, London (accepted) 371 0 © 
field. 
P. Saul & Son : ; 5 : 5 : . 41,698 o o ios. 
A. E. Canham . . , : ’ . tet o o| For Erection of Two Through Houses, Horsforth. Mr. G. S. 
H. Sykes . ¢ F . : ‘ : 7 104204 28 PICKARD, Architect, Burley, Leeds. :  ehasiat 
W. Aspland ss, : ; : ; j +, 1,599. O70 Accepted Tenders, Ta 
J. Masson . : : 4 : : : . as Lab 20, OnpiO M. Walker, Horsforth, mason ., ' » 4313 14 6 
G. Gardener. , 2 : 5: - A oe lab 20s OO W. Woodhead, Rawdon, joiner . - ' «1 150,.0 @G 
J. Arnold : ’ : . : ; : 1,475. 0g O T. Thornton, Bramley, slater . e . « 24 10 0 
W. Sanderson ; ; ; : 5 t1,400" O10 L. Riley, Horsforth, painter , ‘ off uy te 6 17) 6 
H. Proude: : : . : ; ; el. S57) Ono 
J. Lows (accepied YoOP™ | °° Va on 1g aio LONDON. ; 
For Alterations to Premises, No, 12 Chapel Street, Somers 
: ; . ALB E. PRIDMORE 
eran ate eaten Mr. R Johnstone Mr. ALBERT . 
For Extension of All Saints’ Sunday Schools, Heneage Street. Beer & Gash : ; A ‘4 . «£208. 0.0 
= Jegtis GOIMAS yy : : i} ae as ¥ arrg23t, 0504.10,10 Eastwell : : . : « sea », 206 0 0 
L. N. Davidson . 3 ; j : 4 o5°G40 10.10 Mason & Co. 5 ; #5 gayi 5: 2O., O 
Hewins & Goodhand . : 5 ; ; 402811140 Wiltshire . : : Sines [910 Eed,5OgO = O 
A. Sime ; ie oo”. 0 NP AS eee OaG LOsgb London & Co. . Sake ; *aroety IbOes0 ) O 
Ion & LEwis, New Clee (accepted) . ; - 824 0 0| H. BRADFORD (accepted) . : . » 144 0.0 
SS 


TELEGRAMS, LONDON DEPOTS— 


" OOLITE, Lexon Head Offices: TER AAI. awa Wertsoumne Pane. w. 


" OOLITE, BATH.” L. & S.W.R., NINE Ems, S,W. 


INCORPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONH OO., Ltd., 
R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


APs: quale cs ays, QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. f apoenlt cent BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. oR Ws & Fegan COMBE DOWN. 
, CORNGRIT. en ac ait he STOKE GROUND. 
Registered | FARLEIGH DOWN. | @AT* gu)” attained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 
TRADE MARK. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK 


EER, TAN SEO el | EeTONn 
W. WATSON & SONS, 19 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OPTICIANS TO HER MAJTIESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE HICHEST GRADE OF INSTRUMENTS ONLY, 


WATSONS’ NEW WHEEL PEN. < = WATSONS’ CASES OF IMPROVED 
The ei Luli fee si : DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


The Ink always flows freely. It is easily used. Complete with No. 2388.—8-inch Oak Case, lined with Silk Velvet, containin 
i sg 
three wheels to make various width lines .,. oe 10s. 6d. the following finest quality Electrum Instruments :—6-ineb 
; Bhs Depth aoe for Engineers, 4 inches by 3 inch wide, in peated AN a eee aa) with Soe ae and — La 

Cather case. The slide and one side marked to read by pencil points, hair dividers, needle pointed pen and pene 
verniers to 100ths of inches and 1-10th of millimetres. The bows, two drawing pens, pricker, knife key, ivory protractor 
Pa Meteo ayia use as arule, in inches and 64ths ene ae Deeg tet Oak Cadertimuaeoana nidinand udiag 12 6 
B alves be is i 5s. Gd. oO. .—8-in.Oak Case, similar to above and conta same 
16 soales of dr mak Pan Boxwood Seales, “ The Universal.” } No. ANid--Morpose Pedros ose Jsek paeae ate 
an in i 3 oF ; - - 
edge on oo a! a ae ne ais Ce arg taining the following needle point Electrum Instruments :— 
“The Architect's” Scale, A . , igi Ste ar’ 43-inch double jointed Compass, with ink and pencil points and 
reading initsows, usen. e, flat section, 16 scales, but each lengthening bar, hair dividers, ink and pencil.bows, three 
‘i : Hat, tt st 18. 6d., poss free, 1s. 8d. plain point. spring bows, two drawing pens, pee ivory 
The Armstrong oval section, 8 scales, 2 on each protractor and parallel—an exceedingly compact set, suitablé 

oigurveyare’ Chain Sealed, cordate end ts Post tree. 1. Ad. ‘or HVORY POCKET RULES. ELECTRUM ‘MOUNTED 
urveyors’ Chain Scales, containing any.two scales or chains c 1 * , 

ad soos cach edge, fiat section. As. 6d., post free, 1s. 84, = Two feet, tdurtold Pocket Bele cM WENAana She 
Full Mustrated Catalogue of Surveying and Drawing Instruments ' —— Ca; 4 a abe tis 3 
sent post free on application. Ten per Cent. 


W. WATSON & SONS, (ScleLondon Adiress) 313 High Holborn, London. 
STEAM FACTORIES, 9, 10, 11, 16, & 17 FULLWOOD’S RENTS, W.C. : 


Prices of Drawing Instruments are subject to a Discount of 
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nn  ——  ———————— 
LONDON—continued. . LUTON—continied. 
For Additions, Alterations, &c, to House and Stables, | For Erection of Villa Residence, Hitchin Road, Luton, for Mr. 
No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, Portland Place, W. Mr. E. Shepherd. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect, Cheapside 
GEORGE HORNBLOWER, Architect, 20 Fitzroy Street, W. Chambers. 
J. Conway. : : : : ‘ : . £3,400 0 *O Taylor, Luton . «+ ‘ : ae 27.7050 5 Oug,0 
Scrivener & Co. ; . K - . ne 230s pO Pryer, Luton ' : : : : A LOCO. OmuO 
N. Lidstone . fs : 3 : ; belie Fy v Leto Pree) Kingham, Luton . : : : ; - spuds ele wen ga, 
A. A. Webber . a : as - mel eeeacl 20 SAUNDERS, Luton (accepted) : ; 2 GO0ns Oa. 
1. Prosser . . ae : . - 3,059 © O| For Erection of Villa Residence, New Bedford Road, for Mr. 
T. Stevens. : Vey shy cites amin lger bee can ie AC A. Godfrey. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect, Cheapside 
Head & Co. : é : - : c 72, 000m Ouro Chambers. 
Gould & Brand. ; BEN YT . 2,795.0 © Dunham, Luton . ee OT Em 
W. Tout, Hendon (accepted). «+ —t  245759 9 0 Turnereoton 66. +. ws peage ahaMhO4On, 0110 
Dinner and Coal Lift. Patkinsy Luton .,.. « } Aveon’> Meaieswe yoregeend44 vO (19 
J. Conway (accepted) GOT YE 's $1910 ©] | \Saunders; Lufonieo nes s-er ee sebast SigidgsOIGy!OT O 
For Alterations at the Prince Regent, Globe Road, Mile End, Pryer, Luton , : : eat . Hh 775 Ais? 
foe Mic, EL Whiter irs HOWARD BROWN, Architect, |; Smart, Lutomog-s ¢ (eo iGws us ayiegd beyone 772 0 O 
Buckingham, Luton . : 768 oO O 


Commercial Street, Bishopsgate. 2 : ; j 
Bristow & Eatwell  . .  » «+ +4179 © O| For Erection of Three Residences, Dunstable Road, for Mr. 
Cook, Davis & Co. (accepled) « » =» « 146 0 0 J. W. Jones. Mr. W. J. PEaRsoN, Architect, Cheapside 

LOUGHBOROUGH. Chambers. 
For Erection of Out-Patients’ Department and New Laundry ATTWOOD, Luton (accepted) » « « +41,050 0 0 
at the Loughborough Hospital. Mr, GEORGE H, BARROW- 


CLIFF, Architect. MIRFIELD. 

E Me Sl ie ; : : 4023 re For Erection of Fourteen Houses and Shop, &c., in Crowther 
W. Moss & Son, Loughborough . ; ; 2 Gabi b Mo Road, Mind Mr. ARTHUR A. STOTT, Architect, Heck- 
T. Barker & Son, Loughborough ea. elo 0 TO eT ee Pe 
Watson & Lovett, Loughborough \ y Seeks a” W. & J. Milner fee eset and bricklayer 

7 . : ’ ’ . 
W. TaiLBy, Loughborough (accepted) . iMG 79DLO. 10 V; Barker, carpenter and joiner. 
LUTON. E. Walker & Co., plumber and glazier. 
For Erection of Four Villas in London Road, for Mr. Thos. E. Johnson & Son, plasterer and slater. 
Jones. Mr. W. J. PEARSON, Architect, Cheapside F. H. Smith, painter. 
Chambers. £ 
Attwood, Luton A ; 4 . : C21 3l 0 0 
Pryer, Luton ° . : : ‘ a 225.0 20 Oe 
Turner, Luton . “ 3 : ‘ é . 2,109 0 0 | For Erection of a Six-Roomed Cottage on Mortimer Common, 
Dunham, Luton : : : 4 : <F m030,,0 0 near Reading. 
Saunders, Luton : ZOLS saa 3 Simonds, Reading : : ‘ ‘ A3LE* OrmO 
Smart, Luton , 1,980 O O Mosdell, Mortimer . ( . ° p » 300 15 Oo 
Kingham, Luton . ; A : - . 1,978 Io oO Tucker, Reading . : : : : > 204 1020 
Parkins, Luton . ‘ Fi : : -) 1,945,190 0 Lovelock, Mortimer : : : : 290 0 O 
Buckingham, Luton . : : : : jo ro OO JOHNSON, Woolhampton (accepted) . + 288: <0--0 


~ HAM HILL STONE. — 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOU BR. AND DURABILITY. 
WORKED ST ONE delivered and BIXHD COMPLETE IM any Loeality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 10 Order 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


Whe Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council; 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD: 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROGF - FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY; 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


Jl LUDGATE HILL AND 3 CREED LANE, EC. 
PRICH LIST AND ESTIMATES OWN APPLICATION. — 
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NEATH. 
For Erection of Stores and Offices at Neath, for Mr. 
H..Stone.- Mr, T. P. MARTIN, Architect, .Northampton 


Chambers, Swansea. Quantities by Mr. T. P. MARTIN. 
H. David & Sons, Skewen ra ae : £4; 998 15 oO 
T. Hughes, Bristol : 3 Z ; SO7OuLS MES 
W, Lissaman, jun, Cardiff oi ist-gege. ke a COOmEe aa) 
T. Waters, Swansea a bate caw ea oor weaves oad 8) 
Aswseorse,-Neath .°. - - : 2,775 11 0 
E. Thomas, Neath . ; 2,694 0 O 
Pe Jones & Co., Gloucester . = 2,679 0 oO 
H. Billings, Swansea : 2,675 0 oO 
Horton & Co., Staplegrove, Taunton : 2,535 16 o 
‘J. Allan, Cardiff 4 ° . 2,520 0 O 
Bennett Bros., Swansea 2,3053n0F 4,0 
DAVID JENKINS, Swansea (accepted ). 2,360 0 O 


David Jenkins’s Tender - was also accepted for restoring 
portion of Singleton Abbey, the property of Lady Swansea, 
which was destroyed by fire on February 4, 1896. 


NEWTON-STEW ART. 

For the Joiner’s Work of Reseating Penninghame Church, 
Newton-Stewart. Mr. RICHARD PARK, Architect, Newton. 
Stewart. 

Accepted Tenders. 
Boyd & Son, Paisley, joiner. 
Bennett & Sons, Ayr and Glasgow, painter. 


NORTON. 
For Building Two New Farm Premises, also for Sundry 


Additions, Alterations and Repairs to Farmhouse at 
Norton, in the County of Norfolk, for Mr. N, H. Bacon, 


Raveningham Hall. Mr. ARTHUR PELLS, Architect, 

Beccles. . 
T. H. Yelf, Norwich . : 5 : : - £1,298 oO oO 
Girling & Coe, Ipswich . ; P : Tl LOOMO NO 
J. Elden, Broome ~ : 5 : : Re 
G. A. Dunn, Beccles. : ; : feel CO4mT OO 
Riches, Postwick . ‘ t ; + 4;047 5° 0 
J. Youngs & Son, Norwich ; ; y 1,015.0 .o0 
R. Mayes, East Dereham. : 4 1,005 16 5 
W.. H. Ludkin, Banham 990 I0 oO 
Morris, Ditchingham’ * : : ; 965 10 oO 
Plumb & Browne, Norwich . ; ; 956 0 oO 
E. Lewis, Loddon (accepted ) F FAL O. 27 


NELSON. 


For Erecting a New Baptist Sunday School in Every Street, 
Nelson. Mr. W. WHITAKER, Architect, 79 Scotland 
Road, Nelson. 

Accepted Tenders. 
A. &R Parker, excavating, pats brick and 


masonry ; » £2,700" 914s 

R. Dean & Sons, carpenter and j joiner : » 11,098" 0 “9 
W. Stanworth, slating . : . al ee ee 
E. Butler, plastering ; a ae ee 
Earnshaw & Co., plumbing Rt ° : 120 eed 
J. Hargreaves, painting : of Se 7710 io 

PENRHIWCEIBER. 

For Erection» of . Twenty-seven or more Cottages at 
Penrhiwceiber, near Mountain Ash. Mr. S. ROONEY, 


Architect, Quay Street, Cardiff.. 
C, JENKINS & SON, Porth (accepted) ; 
SALISBURY. 
For Erecting a Pair of Semi-detached Gotasess on the 
Salisbury. School Estate, for the Rev. J. C. -Alcock. 


Messrs. JOHN. HARDING & SON, Architects, 51 Canal, 
Salisbury. 


. £4,252 10 oO. 


Wort & Way ‘ 5 : : 19, 7. 
E. Hale : : : ‘ - Mec : fe) 
Webb & Co. : : i we 730 O O 
H. Hoskings 5 | ee AA. « 725 10.50 
CaGreen. os, f Aaty th : ‘ . 660°.0 0 
E. Day ; : 2 OGGs sean 
VINCENT & F OLLAND (accepted ) : : 645 oO 
SLEAFORD. 


For the Laying of. about 1 ,500 Yards of 9-Inch and 250 Yards 
of 6-Inch Stoneware Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, flushing 
Syphons, &c., at Welbourn, for the Sleaford Rural District 


Council. Mr. JESSE CLARE, Surveyor. 
J.& T. Binns, Horwich . 5 A ‘ . £303 15: © 
D.H. Porter, London . 4 : ‘ - > + ONE. On AO 
R. Holmes & Co., Chesterfield ok ees en 
J. Bradley, Lincoln. en ae Piha oi abe bape 3 
F. Pattinson, Ruskington ; : ; 579 2 6 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech (ies)... smnan ad 3! uke Sen 2 
J. W. Rowe, Peterborough . E 3 8 doth cas Ee) 
A. Jenkins, Southwell . 5 > p 550g One, 
N. MORLEY, Welbourn (accepted Da - 445 0 0 


polite f EORTEAND CEMENT. | 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2,500 

meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
\ Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
\Y i aay and Hereford Water 


Wor 
Seccially adapted for Oon- 
m creteFloors & Street Paving. 


“ ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Band, 280 
Ibs. per aqnere inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand- carrying and cheapest 
Cement the market. 
Specially adapted for laying encaustic tiles. making joints in 
sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 
ESTABLISHED 1844 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 

Lias Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 


66 OTTO 32 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-<:..) ENGINE 


PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE Pet COMPARY, 


ESTAB.] 1871, 
Telegrams, fi Telephone, 
“IMMER, LOADON.” = B69. 


COMPRESSED. & MABTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Rvery information to be ebtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.O: 


BEST GREEN — 


Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
&c. Bailway and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International 1h 


TAN 2G Sole 
Ge PATENTS 
AMINGHDS 


ALABASTER 
sas me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
XT. Ss PULFORD, 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturer. 


77 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER, 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 


London, 1862. 
*' Model Dwelling," We 
castle Exhibition, ist 


BE wcnons¥e)| LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
Sake’ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETAEY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE. 0, 


Depot for the Original 


“ADAMANTINE” DAMP WALL PAINT. 


The only guaranteed Damp Wall Paint in the World. To 
prove the virtue of this paint I am prepared to send a free 


sample can, carriage paid, to any address in the United 
‘ean crs en communications to 


. PULFORD, 77 Cannon Street, E.C. 


ea ae ria 
preere Bi A R B [ E, VEER 
&oO. 


ep MILLS, Recaeoe ne 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
8B. WAPD & CO., 


15 GREAT pote ed hese ST.,; S.W. 


THE ABSENCE OF FANS, PUMPS, &c., for 
starting. 

THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING unde 
varying loads. 


THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary petroleum (paraffin lamp) oil. 


TANGYES LIMITED, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


EMORIALS TO THE DEAD.—Brasses, 
Crosses, Fonts, Gravestones, Lecterns, 
Monuments, Church Plate, Pulpits, Reredoses, 
Standards, Tablets, Windows, &e. 
OLD MILITARY FLAGS netted and’ ar- 
ranged for preservation. 
THOS. PRATT.& SONS, "°ShSe'4¥Gecers, 
24 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY (Lim!teé)igsvte Ponds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Govern- 
ment, Municipal, or other Contracts of every description at 
moderate rates. Office, 61 Moorgate Street, London, E.0. 

The Bonds of this Company are accepted by "the | severs. 


| Government Departments, 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA, 
For Erecting a Villa Residence and. Stabling, Southend-on-Sea, 
for Mr Henry Brown, Southend-on-Sea. Messrs. JAMES 
THOMPSON & GREENHALGH, Architects, 37 High Street, 


Southend. 
Sawyer ‘£ 5555, 0.0 
Symes 5,009 90 O 
Baker & Wiseman 4.02% Or 0 
Turtle & Appleton 4,850 0 oO 
West. 4,697 0 O 
Davis & Leaney 4.54270 50 
F, DUPONT (accepted ) 4,538 9 O 
J. Brown . 4,495 9 O 


ET. ANNE’S-ON-SEA. 

For Laying about 380 Yards of 18-inch and 273 Yards of 12- 
inch Sewers, together with the Formation of the necessary 
Manholes and Lampholes in Connection therewith, for the 
Urban District Council. 


W. Shepherd, Castleton LAhoe.2 10 
Moorsom & Co, Manchester 6354.30 
S. Johnson, Manchester. 609 14 3 
R, GREAVES, St. Anne’s-on-Sea (accepted ) 584 II 3 


STAFFORD. 
For Repairs and Alterations to the Buildings at the Sewage 
Depot, for the Corporation. 
G. DYKE (accepted ) 7 £177 +12. G 
For Painting and Decorating the Interior of the Borough Hal), 
and for like works at the Guildhall, for the Corporation, 
F, W. MATHER & Co. (accefied ) L139) O O 


STOKE BISHOP. 
For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Down House, for Mr. W. E, 
George. - Messrs. P. MUNRO & SON, Architects. 
A J. BEAVAN (accepted) . . £4,000 0 O 


SWANSEA. 


For Restoring Portions of Singleton Abbey, for Lady Swansea. 
D. JENKINS, Swansea (accepted ). 


TUNBRIDGE ‘WELLS. 


For Painting and Decorating the Interior of the Town Hall 
and the Main Entrance thereto, for the Town Council. ’ 


» £96 010 


STRANGE & SON (accepted) . 


- 


WALTHAMSTOW. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Lorne Arms Public- 
house, Queen’s Road, Walthamstow, E., for Mr. J. Sawyer. 
Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, ea 3 Crooked Lane, E.C. 


Hearle & Farrow £h 896 90 oO 
J. Bentley . : ‘ 1,890 0 oO 
W. Watson : : e 1,879 0 0 
prc Heeocks™, ; 1,864 roe) 
W. Shurmur 1,845 0 oO 
S. Goodall. 1,645 90 oO 


WEYMOUTH. 

For Construction of New Road, Surface and Other Drains on 
the Argyle Estate, Weymouth, for Messrs. Higgs & Webb. 
Messrs. JENNINGS & GOATER, Bournemouth, Surveyors. 

G. TROKE, Winton (accepted ) #290 .0 © 
Four tenders. 


WIGTON. 
For Erection of a Dwelling-house, for the Guardians. Quan- 
tities by Mr. J. SALISBURY MARK, Wigton. 
W. McMillan, Wigton : : - £334 O° a 


WORKINGTON. 

For Works required in Erection and Completion of a Shop 

and Dwelling-house, to be built at the Corner of Queen 

Street, Workington, for Mr. E. Armstrong. Messrs, 

W. G. Scott & Co., Architects, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington. 

SDE Tenders. 


M. Wilson, mason ay oy 
J. Fletcher, joiner ; : 104 0 O 
I. Hewitson, Newcastle, slater : - ; st 2OniGmes 
J. Lawson, plasterer : 45 “oO, oO 
W. Strathern, Whitehaven, plumber and gasfitter PT ht ons: 
Harewood & Cowan, painting and glazing . , ZOO 


YSTRAD MYNACH. 

For Erection of a Villa Residence at Ystrad Mynach, for Mr. 
Wm: Lewis, Twynffald, Blackwood. Messrs. DOWDES- 
WELL & Epwarps, Architects, Blackbrook, Treharris. 
Stones and i ae saan OR, found by the owner. 


Hardy Bros. ~£745 -ar 9 
J. Lloyd ‘ . 660 046 
W. ae Fleur-de-Lis (accepted) 530. OF Off 


ARCH. SMITH & STEVENS, 


LIFTS. 


HIGH-CLASS 
ONLY. 
PASSENGER 
GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 
EASE OF 
cB CONTROL. 
SMOOTHEST 
| RUNNING. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD 


G. WRIGHT & co. 
ve at the above address the largest Show- 
ee in London for Stove Grates, Kitcher 
1)/Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney. 


| THE INVICTA 


PATENT BRICK 
MANUFACTURING CO,, 


LIMITED. 


et suprion Semi-dry Press Bricks, 


DELIVERABLE IN LONDON BY 


CANAL AND RIVER. 


WORKS— 


WEST END BRIDGE, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 


BATTERSEA. pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gater, 
Railings, &c. : 
Liverpool : hag Commerce Chambers, | Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, LONDON OFFICE— 
oO ases. 
Manchester : f 15 Lord St., Liverpool. ‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Heartha. 


Glasgow : J. Monkhouse Cartmell, 87 Maz.wel St. “THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE, ” 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s,—Office : 175 Strand, London W.C. 


/ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERH4M, Estab. 1854, 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


MESSRS JOHN MARSTON, LIMITED, have issued a neat, well 
printed and admirably illustrated price list of wrought-iron 
brackets for trade signs, lamps, &c. Among the various designs 
will be found some which will harmonise with all styles of 
architecture, and as the prices range from 24s. to seven or 
eight pounds, they afford in that respect also considerable scope 
for selection. Messrs. Marston are as well manufacturers of 
the Koh-i-noor letters, which are made either in tinned steel 
(specially prepared) or polished copper, and are hammered up 
by a special process in one piece, from sheet metal; they 
are then treated in a variety of ways, according to the purposes 
for which they are required, are very effective and are prac- 
tically indestructible. 


TRADE NOTES. 


WE understand that Messrs. Palfreman, Foster & Co. have 
secured the contract from the Islington Vestry for paving 
Hornsey Road: and Canonbury Lane with Jarrah Jarrahdale 
blocks, and that the Vestry have decided by a large majority 
to allow the necessary excavations for these jobs to be done 
with “ Rutty’s Patent Macadam Road Scarifier.” 

THE Lord Warden Hotel at Dover is now being fitted by 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons with a system of high-pressure 
fire-mains and hydrants, complete with hose, branch-pipes and 
other accessories, and the directors of the London Pavilion 
have also recently ordered additional fire appliances from the 
same firm. 


A LARGE clock, with three 8-feet- dials, chiming the Cam- 
bridge quarters and striking hours, has been erected at the 
parish church of Stone, Staffordshire, by John Smith & Son, 
Derby, whose design had been approved by Lord Grimthorpe. 
It is fitted with all the latest improvements. 

IN the new Primitive Methodist church and hall at Park- 
head (Mr. Leonidas B. Buik, architect, Glasgow) great care 
has been taken to make the ventilation effective, the 
“Climax” patent direct-acting turret ventilators, ornamental 
design C, being used on roof of church, and the “ Climax” con- 
tinuous exhaust ventilators on hall. These have been supplied 
by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating engineers, Glasgow, 
the sole manufacturers of the “ Climax ” patents. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE electric-lighting committee of Glasgow Corporation have 
inspected the designs for the new lamps for the street electric- 
light pillars. They approved of one design which showed 
graceful pendants capable of being lowered when required. A 
small sum was voted to the students of the Technical College 
who had sent in designs. 

THE land wires for the new telephone cable between London 
and Paris being nearly complete, arrangements are being made 
to lay the cable across the English Channel at an early date. 
The cable will start on the English side from near Lydden 
Spout, about 2 miles westward of Dover, and between that town 
and Folkestone. The cable will contain four wires, making two 
telephone circuits, which, with the existing cable, will provide 
four telephone services between the English and French 
capitals. The new cable will be used for simultaneous tele- 
graphic and telephonic operations, thus providing additional 
telegraphic facilities between London and Paris. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A VERY complete set of baths, which the Walsall Corporation 
have provided for the town at a cost of about 11,5007, were 
opened by the Mayor on the 3oth ult. 

A NEW Wesleyan chapel has been erected in Charles Street, 
Cardiff, at a cost of 5,200/, which has just been formally 
opened, Professor W. T. Davison preaching the dedicatory 
sermon. 

A WESLEYAN chapel is about to be erected at Blowick. 
Towards the cost Mrs. Sutton has promised a donation of 
1,007, and Alderman Dr. Wood, of Southport, one of 500/., 
and subscriptions amounting to 330/. are promised. 

A NEw post office was opened last week in Port Ellen. It 
is a large and roomy structure of dressed rubble of two storeys, 
and having two frontages, one for the public in Frederick 
Crescent and the other for the arrival and despatching of mails 
in Charlotte Street. 


THE bank buildings of the Falkirk Savings Bank were 
formally opened on May 28. The bank isa very handsome 
structure, built in the Classic style of architecture, and has an 
excellent frontage to the High Street. It is a two-storey 
building, having on the ground floor the public office, 
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GRANITIC PAINT. 


The BEST for every kind of Work, internal or external, and for ORDINARY or DECORATIVE purposes. 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


The. BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, and 
for CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, and other Buildings, in lieu of Whitewash. or ene Can be repeatedly ESTABLISHED 1860, 
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otherwise, being to all appearance as hard as flint. — Yours faithfully, F. W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. 
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manager’s room and safe, and on the upper floor board-room, 
committee-room, lavatories, &c. The total cost will be about 
1,700/. 


THE Roman Catholic Church dedicated to St. Cuthbert, 
which has just been erected at Slateford Road, Edinburgh, was 
opened on Sunday last with all the ceremony prescribed by the 
Roman ritual, and in presence of no fewer than four prelates 
with their attendant clergy. The church, which will accommo- 
date about 600 persons, has been designed. in the Early 
English style by Messrs. Buchanan & Bennet, Edinburgh, and 
alike in respect of elaboration of general detail and of complete- 
ness of internal accessories, has probably few equals of its size 
among the places of public worship in that part of the country, 
consisting of a nave and aisles with apse, four altars, all of 
them beautifully carved—the high altar in the apsidal recess, 
the Lady altar on its right, and altars of the Holy Souls and of 
the Sacred Halls in little side chapels opening off the aisles— 
as well as a baptistery under the, as yet unfinished, tower on the 
right of the main entrance. The altar rails, which rise from 
steps of polished marble, are of finely wrought brass, and the 
oak pulpit is likewise of delicate workmanship, revealing 
symbolic representations of the four Evangelists. 


A NEW station on the Great Western Railway called 
Johnstown and Hafod, between Wrexham and Ruabon, was 
opened on the Ist inst. for passenger and general traffic. 


THE building of the Technical Institute and Central Library 
will soon be commenced on the Green, Romford Road, 
Stratford. The estimated cost of erection, exclusive of site 
and furniture; is 39,7672. 


VARIETIES. 


THE executors under the will of the late Baron Hirsch 
have employed Messrs. Hampton & Sons, of Cockspur Street, 
to value the mansion known as Bath House, Piccadilly, and 
the furniture and works of art belonging to the late Baron, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of probate duty payable 
to the Inland Revenue authorities. 


THE new hall of residence for women in connection with 
Aberystwith University has received the name of Alexandra 
Hall, in honour of the Princess of Wales, who will open it on 
June 26. 


AMERICAN RADIATORS 


‘‘Known through all the world’s vastidity.” 


THE Japan Society, which was formed to promote the 
study of Japanese art, literature and social customs, held. its 
fifth annual dinner in the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, 
on the 27th ult. The Japanese Minister (president of the 
society) was in the chair. 


THE magnificent mansion and estate of about 3,244 acres 
in Essex and on the borders of Cambridgeshire, belonging to 
the Countess of Warwick, will be offered for sale on July 4. 
The estate includes fifteen farms, with homesteads, plenty of 
parkland, plantations and preserves for sport. With the pro- 
perty is associated the advowson of Radwinter, the next 
presentation to which belongs to the Countess. 


SURVEYS are being made for a new ship canal to unite 
Lake Ontario to the Hudson. The proposed waterway will be 
called the Oswego-Hudson Canal, and has been projected by 
the International Deep Waterways Commission. As at present 
planned, it will start from Oswego on Lake Ontario, and it will 
be carried through the Mohawk Valley to the Hudson. 


HULL Docks were recently the scene of a curious accident, 
which occasioned damage which is estimated at upwards of 
1c0,00o/, Extensions are being carried on at the St. Andrew’s 
Fish Dock, Hull, belonging to the North-Eastern Railway Co. 
These extensions take the form of a new dock to be connected 
with the old one bya gate. The new dock has practically 
been finished, and the caisson fixed to prevent the water from 
getting in. Early in the morning the caisson gave way entirely. 
It was high water at the time, and a great volume of water 
from the fish dock poured into the new one, and so great was 
the rush that several keels were sunk through the force. 
Practically every vessel in the dock broke from its moorings 
and was jambed into a hopeless mass of wreckage. ‘Two or 
three smacks were so damaged as to be useless for the future. 
The dock presents an extraordinary sight, being one mass 
of wreckage. 


THE authorities of South Kensington Museum have just 
acquired for the national collection the water- colour of “ Merlin 
and Nimué,” by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. This picture 
formed part of the collection of the late Mr. James Leathart, 
of Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


THE Minister for Works, N.S.W., has had under con- 
sideration the question of the construction of the new Parlia- 
ment House. The foundation-stone was laid in 1888, and at 
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that the project has rested. A loan vote of 100,000/, has been 
granted towards the commencement of this work, and Mr. 
Young now proposes to invite architects to send in competitive 
designs for a structure worthy of the colony. According to 
the Sydney Budlding and Engineering Journal it is the intention 
of the minister to throw the competition open to the whole 
world, to enable him to get the advantage of the bést brains 
available on the subject ; but while regarding it as desirable 
to invite designs from outsiders, Mr. Young hopes to annex 
such conditions as will enable the Government Architect’s staff 
to compete. He intends to take this course because he has 
good ground for believing that some of the best architectural 
talent in the colony is employed in the Government Architect’s 
branch of the Public Works Department, and it would be a 
pity if the conditions were so framed as to prevent these officers 
competing, It is in contemplation to appoint a board to draw 
up the conditions and to judge the designs when sent in, 


THE Lynn Town Council held its first quarterly meeting on 
the 28th ult in the new council-chamber, which forms part 
of a new edifice erected to the north-west of the old Guildhall, 
in which are contained several suites of rooms intended for the 
accommodation of the town clerk, borough surveyor and other 
public officials. The new edifice is connected with the old by 
two arches over a roadway that has been formed as an 
approach to the fire-brigade station, which it is contemplated 
to build in the rear at some future time. One of these arches 
carries one of the offices in the town clerk’s department, and a 
corridor leading to the landing in the Elizabethan porch, which 
is the main entrance to the old building, and the one in rear 
supports a portion of the magistrates’ retiring-room, from which 
access is given by a doorway to the police court in the town 
hall. The style adopted is a very free treatment of Gothic, 
ranging from the Decorated to Tudor, or rather toan advanced 
stage of the Renaissance. The principal material used 
throughout is Weldon stone. Both the outward appearance 
and the interior arrangement of the building give proof of the 
care and skill bestowed on it by the architects (Messrs. Tree 
& Price), who have dealt most successfully with a difficult site, 
and, so far as the price would allow, produced a picturesque 
and suitable building as an addition to the fine old hall and 
porch which already existed. 


THE Conservancy Commissioners of Stockton-on-Tees have 
decided to petition the Admiralty to grant a subsidy for con- 
structing a dry dock on the Tees of sufficient dimensions to 


SSS SS —. —— = 
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accommodate ships of war, there being no graving dock of 
sufficient size on the north-east coast. Thousands of tons of 
slag are being carried out to sea from the blast furnaces, and 
the Conservancy desire to deposit it so as to form a harbour of 
refuge. Mr. Goschen desires to learn further the Conservancy’s 
views. 


THE statue of the late Earl Granville has been placed on a 
site in front of the telegraph office in the Central Hall at West- 
minster. 

THE large gunpowder works known as the Saflin Rand 
Manufactory at Turik, Kansas, were struck by lightning on the 
night of the 26th ult. A terrific explosion followed, the report 
being heard for a distance of twenty miles. Details of the 
disaster are at present unobtainable owing to the distance of 
the place from any telegraph station, but it is feared that many 
persons have been killed The works were erected at a cost of 
a quarter of a million dollars. 


A FIRE occurred on Monday night which occasioned 
damage to the extent of about 1,500/. at the pottery of Henry 
Kennedy & Sons, M‘Arthur Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow. 
When first observed, the flames had a firm hold of two sheds, 
one 120 feet long by 25 feet broad, and the other 70 feet long, 
in which was stored a large quantity of stone bottles packed in 
straw. The sheds and contents were destroyed, and some 
damage was done to the adjoining buildings. 

THE ground situated at the west end of the Law Courts 
facing St. Clement Danes Church, in the Strand, has been 
embellished with flower-beds which have been planted with 
fuchsias, geraniums, &c., and give a cheerful appearance to the 
place Rows of seats have also recently been added, and the 
garden has become a favourite resort with the public. 

THF proposal to build a Board school at Brixton, imme- 
diately adjoining the Corporation almshouses will, says the 
City Press, if carried out, be a serious matter for the aged 
inmates. There is a place for everything, we are told, but 
surely the place for a school, with all its unavoidable noise, is 
not next door to a retreat for old people, who naturally wish to 
pass their last years in quiet. It is to be hoped the chairman 
and committee of the Freemen’s Orphan School, who have 
charge of the almshouses, will bestir themselves in the matter, 
and, if possible, prevent the School Board authorities from 
annoying the poor people who are sojourning at Brixton. 

THE new Roman Catholic Church of St. Cuthbert, at 
Slateford Road, Edinburgh, was formally opened on Sunday. 
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ALUMINIUM GLASS. 


M. LEON APPERT, the distinguished glass expert, has con- 
tributed to the Moniteur de la Céramique et de la Verrerte an 
able article in which he discusses the prominent part which, he 
thinks, aluminium is destined to play in the manufacture of 
glass. “After having made numerous analytical tests of ancient 
window glass,” says M. Appert, “I have arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions, which appear to be of practical industrial 
value The introduction of aluminium into glass prevents or, 
at least, retards devitrification, which will occur always by the 
slow and repeated lowering of the temperature. The presence 
of aluminium makes it possible that a part of the alkaline 
bases, soda or potash, may be replaced advantageously by an 
equal quantity of lime. Glass thus modified in its composi- 
tion is more solid, less changeable and more elastic. The 
aluminium can be added to the silica without any inconvenience 
in a proportion not exceeding 7 to 8 per cent. The fusibility of 
glass is slightly increased thereby, while its ductility is not 
sensibly diminished. The only inconvenience that can arise 
from the use of aluminium is that it will colour the glass to 
some extent. This colouring does not result from the aluminium 
itself, but from the action of the iron oxide, which is always 
found in it when in an impure condition. To sum up, the use 
of aluminium, which permits its introduction only into bottle 
glass containing larger proportions of sand bases, should be 
extended equally to glass destined for other purposes, such as 
mirror glass, window glass, and especially drinking glasses. 
The quality of such glass would be greatly improved thereby. 
In the latter case the addition of aluminium could best be 
accomplished if pure clay, or, still better, if feldspar is used 
which can be obtained at a low price. For the batch the 
purest materials possible should be selected among those 
destined to furnish the silica, soda and lime bases.” 


IN reference to the proposed site for the statue of the 
Queen, presented to the Corporation by Sir A Seale Haslam, 
the City Commission of Sewers has directed its engineer to 
erect a rough model of the statue, with a temporary refuge, at 
the northern end of Blackfriars Bridge, at the junction of the 
Embankment and Queen Victoria Street, with a view to seeing 
what alterations in the existing refuges would be necessary, 
and with instructions to take observation as to the effect of the 
change on the traffic. 


| ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW PREMISES, STRAND, W.C., FOR THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE STONE CROSS, ROUEN. 


A KANS4S FREEZING HOUSE. 


EARLY last autumn the Armour Packing Company offered a 
limited space in their cold-storage beef coolers in Kansas for 
the storage of apples, and accepted some 15,090 barrels, the 
greater part of which are still there (February 15, 1896), and in 
perfect condition. The Armours are storing and will also 
furnish refrigerator cars for the safe shipment of stock during 
winter. Referring to the new department, constituting one of 
the big buildings of the Armour Company plant is what is 
called the “ new beef house” This building has the largest and 
best-equipped cold storage plant in the world. It was built to 
hold an enormous surplus of beef in case emergency required ; 
within the eight big storage compartments more than 20,000 
beef carcases can be hung in any desired temperature. Every 
scientific device applicable to artificial refrigeration is in use in 
this plant, and improvements are being added constantly 

When the building was finished about two years ago it was 
the intention of the Armour Packing Company to keep the 
unoccupied refrigerating rooms simply as reserve space. Last 
summer, however, when there was so much talk of Kansas 
city being unable to furnish cold storage for fruit and vegetables 
to the growers of Kansas and Missouri, the Armour Company 
decided to utilise the storage facilities of the new beef house 
for general refrigerating purposes. They therefore agreed to 
take a consignment of 8,000 barrels of apples as an experiment ; 
the apples were put in cold storage about October I ; since 
then the temperature about them has not varied from 33 degs. 
The room is 135 feet wide by 175 feet long, and contains about 
275,009 cubic feet of refrigeration space. The 8,009 barrels of 
apples occupy only about half this space, so it will be seen 
that the entire capacity of the building is something like 
16,020 barrels. Several barrels of the apples were opened, and 
all were found to be in perfect condition. 
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For the preservation of fruit and vegetables in cold storage, 
it is absolutely necessary that the temperature shall be main- 
tained as nearly stationary as possible, and that the air shall 
be dry ; ventilation is also a matter of great importance. The 
Armour cold storage warehouse is cooled by large pipes, 
through which a constant stream of freezing cold brine is kept 
flowing. The brine is made cold by a process of ammonia 
evaporation. In the basement are two engines and machinery 
for producing cold sufficient to freeze 6co tons of ice every 
twenty-four hours. The engines are each of 200 horse-power. 

In all parts of the house are thermometers ; there are 
ninety-six reports of the registration of the thermometers every 
day ; in this way the temperature is closely watched and kept 
even ; the system of ventilation is so perfect that in one room 
100 barrels of onions could not be detected by their odour, 
although a person pass within a few feet of them. 

Economy of time and labour being the chief ideas upon 
which a packing house is operated, the cold-storage warehouse 
is fitted up with all manner of mechanical conveniences for 
handling the barrels, boxes and crates that may be consigned 
to it; at one end of the building is a big elevator that reaches 
a covered platform below, and along this platform runs a rail- 
road switch It is the intention of the Armour Packing Com- 
pany to open their cold-storage warehouse for business at once. 
The immense quantities of butter and eggs from Kansas and 
Missouri, which have heretofore been stored in St. Louis and 
Chicago, will now be sought by Kansas city. This would add 
much to Kansas city’s business as a distributing centre. The 
186,000 square feet, or nearly 5 acres of floor space, will amply 


accommodate almost any demand that shippers may make 
upon it. 


SUNBURY DRAINAGE. 


THE Attorney-General (with whom was Mr Sutton) moved ex 
parte in the case of the “Queen v. the Urban District Council 
of Sunbury-on-Thames ” for a rule 77s7 calling upon the Urban 
District Council to show cause why a writ of mandamus should 
not issue, directing them to obey an order of the Local 
Government Board made on December 5, 1891. Counsel said 
the history of the case was a little complicated. It appeared 
that, as far back as 1891, complaint was made to the Local 
Government Board that the then sanitary authority for the 
district—the Guardians of Sunbury—had made default by not 
providing proper sewers for the district. A local inquiry was 


held, and an order was made that the necessary work should 
be carried out within a period of six months. That. order not 
having been complied with, an application was made for a 
mandamus in 1893. Eventually a peremptory writ of man- 
damus was issued, the counsel for the Local Government 
Board undertaking not to enforce the writ as long as the Board 
was satisfied that the local authority were doing their best to 
obey the order. In consequence of the change in the authority, 
and nothing having been done, it became necessary to make 
the present application against the new authority. 

Mr. Justice Cave said a rule would be granted. 

Mr. Justice Wills said the story seemed to suggest the value 
of the alternative portion of the section under which the 
proceedings were taken, that someone might be appointed to 
do the work. 


NEW BANKING. PREMISES FOR THE LONDON AND 
MIDLAND BANK. 


THE old banking premises belonging to the London and Mid- 
land Bank (and formerly the Coventry Union Banking Com- 
pany), situated at the corner of High Street and Little Park 
Street, Coventry, have been pulled down and new premises 
have been erected by Mr. Charles Haywood, jun., Coventry, at 
a cost of 10,000/ from the designs of Mr. Frank Barlow 
Osborn, architect, Birmingham. The frontage to High Street 
is 30 feet, and to Little Park Street 9o feet. 

The new buildings, which were opened for business on 
Tuesday last, have been designed in the Elizabethan style of 
architecture, are executed in Hollington stone and red bricks, 
and comprise in addition to the banking premises several suites 
of offices situated on the ground, first and second floors. 

The banking-room, which is 40 feet long and 34 feet wide, 
is arranged to accommodate twenty-six clerks, and is approached 
from a vestibule at the corner of the two thoroughfares. The 
internal fittings are made of polished walnut, and the bank 
counter, which is 32 feet long, is arranged to accommodate five 
cashiers. 

The manager’s office faces High Street, and is so arranged 
as to be easy of access from the vestibule, banking-room and 
private speaking box. The vestibule is lined with glazed 
faience. 

The strong rooms, which are very spacious and secure, are 
situated in the basement, a hydraulic lift being provided, com- 
municating with the banking-room over. The remaining por- 
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tion of the basement is esrentieed to ihe use a i store-rooms, 
lavatory, heating chamber, &c, the whole being executed ina 
thoroughly fire-and -thief-resisting manner. 

The banking premises are lighted by electric light. 

The following works have been carried out by the firms 
mentioned :—Strong safe-doors, Whitfield & Co.; iron orna- 
mental railing and ironmongery, Hart, Peard & Co. ; heating 
apparatus, J. Biggs & Co.; hydraulic lift, Waygood & Co. ; 
grates and chimneypieces, Griffin Iron Foundry Company ; 
furniture and fittings, J. Plucknett & Co.; mosaic pavements, 
tile and faience work, J. C. Edwards ; gas and electric fittings, 
Ford & Co. ; wrought-iron casements, H. Hope. 


WOOD PAVING. 


AT a meeting of the vestry of the parish of Paddington, held 
on the 2nd inst, the Rev. Walter Abbott presiding, the report 
was discussed of the special committee appointed on April 21 
to consider the whole subject of wood paving in the parish, 
more especially in regard to any renewals, being brought 
within the limits of a specified amount. The report stated that 
the committee were unanimously agreed as to the imperative 
importance of hard wood for public thoroughfares, and they 
entirely endorsed the words of the surveyor for Lambeth (Mr. 
J.P. Norrington, C.E.), “that it is a wicked waste of public 
money to pave a line of heavy traffic with soft wood.” The 
committee having seen sections of roadway paved with 
jarrah, kauri and other hard woods subjected to most severe 
traffic, consider that the length of life of these woods has 
not been over-estimated, and that 15 years is within the 
limits of trustworthy probability. The committee state 
that they entertain very decided views as to the sanitary 
superiority of the eucalyptus woods and their uon-absor- 
bent qualities. As to the first cost of hard wood, they 
have had clear evidence that its great durability would not 
only cover the additional expense, but would realise an 
actual saving in the course of years, as well as make the 
necessity for renewals far more exceptional than could be 
possibly attained by the best treatment of the soft woods. This 
exemption from frequent renewals would be one of the greatest 
possible boons to shopkeepers in busy thoroughfares. The 
vestry surveyor stated in a report furnished to the works com- 
mittee in February last, “I would suggest the desirability of 
laying Australian kauri wood in Praed Street as a trial, as I 
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feel paandent it poi last iver, bens the neta deal.” The 
committee have formed a strong opinion of the necessity of 
repaving Praed Street with hard wood, and that it should be so 
paved throughout its entire length as a whole. They also 
think it would be preferable to keep such thoroughfare in 
repair for another year rather than rush the repaving thereof 
with soft wood, the material last used, according to the sur- 
veyor’s report, having. been down only for fourand a half years, 
The committee unanimously recommend the use of hard wood 
blocks of not less than 4 inches in depth for paving purposes 
in all suitable thoroughfares in the parish, such blocks to be - 
close-jointed with creosote and pitch, and they further recom- 
mend that the proposal to pave Praed Street with yellow deal 
be reconsidered, 


PROGRESS OF CHICAGO. 


ACCORDING to the report of the British Consul at Chicago on 
the trade of 1895, the sales of real estate were somewhat less in 
number than in the preceding year, but considerations 
were higher. Thus there were 15,802 sales, considera- 
tion 23,628,396/. in 1895, as against 16,606 sales, and 
consideration 20,496,576/. in 1894 The average number of 
sales daily in 1895 was fifty-two, as against fifty-five in previous 
year. The average consideration for each sale in 1895 was 
1,4952, as against 1,232/. in 1894 

Although the year was not in all respects a satisfactory one 
from a business point of view, yet something like 1,216,494/. 
were invested in new buildings, or nearly 309,278/. more than 
in 1894. There were not as many structures put up by 1,200 
as there were in 1894, and the frontage was 14,000 feet less. 
The expenditure was greater, partly because there were a 
number of costly buildings erected in the business district, and 
partly because materials and labour were lower in 1894 than in 
1895. The amount invested in buildings last year was very 
much less than in 1891 and 1892. But those were World’s 
Fair years, into which was crowded much building, which, but 
for the exposition, would have been postponed for some time. 
Then, too, the cost of construction was much greater than it is 
now, 

The total number of building permits granted during the 
year was 8,633, with 218,360 feet frontage, and cost 7,218,566/. 
The year was also notable for a development of new electrical 
street enterprises, and great activity in the building of new 
street railroad lines. 


, Highest Award: Manchester Health Exhibition, 1895. 
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The cargo market of 1895 for lumber as a rule was steady. 
The trade of the year in white pine was fairly good. Business 
in hard woods was much improved, manufacturing interests 
constantly increasing, and the use of this grade being more 


popular it now constitutes about 20 per cent. out of the total . 


lumber trade of the city. A comparison of shipments made 
during the last two years shows an increase in favour of 1895 
of 16,000,000 feet, or almost 20 per cent. A like comparison 
of city consumption favours last year by 31,0c0,0¢0 feet, or a 
gain of about 4 per cent. Common inch sold at 2/. 55. 44d. to 
2/. 7s. 44d. up to nearly the middle of August, when a decline 
set in, 

The annual report of Clerk Judge, of the sanitary district in 
Chicago, shows with the end of 1895 nearly 80 per cent. of the 
work of the great drainage channel completed between Robey 
Street and Lockport, Illinois The sum of 3,892,658/. has been 
expended to date, of which 1,525,929/. was spent this year, the 
largest amount so far. 

The work may be summed up as follows :—The Grst con- 
tracts, Sections I to 14, were let in June 1892, and bids for the 
last work on the main channel, the regulating works on 
Section 15, were opened November 20, 1895. The first shovel 
of earth was lifted September 3, 1892, the official inauguration 
of the work. The total amount of the contract work on the 
entire channel, not including bridges and masonry for the same, 
is nearly 3,917,520/. 

During August, September and October last there were 
8,700 men at work on the canal. The lowest wages ever paid 
were 73d. per hour, and from that up to Is. 8d. per hour. 

The main channel, which may be looked upon as the main 
trunk line, will cost not less than 5,773,1952, and, as the city 
grows, the system must be further extended. 

The sanitary district is in a favourable position to develop 
and control from 10,000 to 20,000 horse-power. 

The total value of the work done to January 1 on regular 
and collateral contracts is 3,047,5c0/, or 77 83 per cent. of the 
entire work done upon a basis of existing contracts. The per- 
centage of work done January 1, 1895, is 44°38. So the per- 
centage done in 1895 amounts to 33°45. 

It is expected that the balance of the work will be done by 
December, 1896. 

The year 1895 was a remarkable one in the iron and steel 
industry, not only of Chicago but of the entire country. The 
production was enormous, The advance from minimum con- 
dition and prices to October was as follows :—On pig-iron 
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from 1/. 4s. 83d. to 12, 125. 113d. per ton, or 60 to 8o per cent. ; 
on steel billets 17. 125. 113d. to 2/7. 1s. 3d. per ton, or 50 to 66 per 
cent.; on other of the open hearth and Bessemer products 
40 to 80 per cent. Iron ore did not to any great degree benefit 
by these advances, because the bulk of iron ore product is sold 
for deliveries covering periods of twelve months. The increase 
of the year over 1894 was fully 35 per cent. in tonnage, in some 
branches going as high as 50 per cent. In car wheel and other 
heavy castings there was an improvement of fully 25 per cent. 
Coke iron advanced to 2/. 135. 73d., almost 10 per cent., when 
the boom came, while other irons took flights of about 
1/, os. 743d. on the ton. 


ELECTRICITY. 


THE fourth report of the Royal Commission on Electrical 
Communication with Lighthouses and Lightvessels states that 
in consequence of the serious difficulties which continue to be 
experienced in maintaining electrical communication with 
certain lightvessels on the system now employed, the Commis- 
sioners have decided to postpone their final report until 
attempts have been made by further experiments to overcome 
these difficulties. There are at present five lightvessels, six 
island, pile or rock lighthouses and forty shore lighthouses 
around the coasts of the United Kingdom which have been 
placed in electrical communication with the general telegraph 
system of the country at the national charge. The Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board have also connected for their own 
purposes five of the lighthouses under their control, and one or 
two other shore lighthouses have been connected with similar 
bodies in the United Kingdom, apart from any recommenda- 
tions from the Commissioners. As far as the lighthouses are 
concerned the cables which have been laid on the recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioners have worked satisfactorily ; while as 
regards the cables to the lightvessels the Commissioners find 
that the returns are not so satisfactory as they had antici- 
pated, but they have reason to believe that many, if not all, of 
the interruptions referred to in the reports received were due to 
remedial causes, and their endeavours are being directed to 
removing those causes, and also to experimenting upon a 
system of communication by induction, as suggested in the 
previous report. They defer recommending the establishment 
of electrical communication with any further light stations until 
the result of these experiments is known. 
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OPENING OF THE ARDSLEY SEWAGE WORKS. 


ON Thursday, May 28, the chairman of the Ardsley, Urban 
District Council attended at the newly completed sewage out- 
fall works, and dedicated the same to the benefit of the rate- 
payers and inhabitants of Ardsley. He was supported by most 
of the members of Council, the medical officer (Dr. Townsley), 
the surveyor (Mr. T. Harper), and a number of other visitors. 
Mr. Theo S. McCallum, A.M.Inst.C.E., of Manchester, the 
engineer of the scheme, presented the chairman, Mr. E, W. 
Thirkell, J.P., with a gold key in the names of the Inter- 
national Water and Sewage Purification Company, Limited 
(whose process has been adopted at the Ardsley Works), and 
the contractors, Messrs. Turton Bros, and Duncan & Jones, 
both of Stairfoot. Prior to declaring the works open, the 
chairman gave a brief history of the efforts of the Urban 
Authority with reference to sewage treatment. He mentioned 
that in the first instance part of the sewage of the district was 
sent to a sewage farm; but the results were so indifferent 
that when it became necessary to. make further pro- 
vision for sewage purification for the remainder of this 
district, the authority decided that whatever the treatment 
might be it should not be a sewage farm After careful and 
prolonged investigation they decided to adopt the “inter- 
national” process, and retained Mr. McCallum to prepare and 
carry out the scheme, So dissatisfied are the Council with the 
sewage farm and so satisfied are they that the new works will 
yield the required results, that they contemplate diverting the 
séwage from the sewage farm and bringing all down to the new 
works. After the formal opening the chairman requested 
Mr. McCallum to describe the works in detail, The sewage 
on entering passes through a straining-grid and detritus 
chamber; the grid is cleansed by a “Stott” revolving-rake 
driven by a ‘‘ Priestman” oil-engine. The same engine drives 
a “Keirby” precipitant-mixer. By means of this patented 
mixer the incoming sewage receives a regulated supply of the 
precipitant (ferozone), and during the passage of the ferozoned 
sewage along the. baffling and contact-chamber sufficient 
time is allowed for the precipitant to act upon the sewage 
and form the coagulum or sludge ready for disposition in the 
These tanks are circular, two in number, 
and are fitted with the “Candy” patent automatic sludge- 
removing apparatus. By this arrangement the tanks are 
continuous in operation, and the sludge is removed without 
emptying or interfering with the work of the tank. At this 


stage Mr. McCalium drew attention to the difference between. 
the thick sewage entering the works and the clear effluent 
passing from the tanks. Clear as this tank effluent is, it still 
contains organic matter in solution ; and to convert this noxious 
matter into an innoxious form, free from liability to decomposi- 
tion and offence, recourse is had to four “ Polarite” filters. 
The contractors have carried out this work well, and with due 
attention to the details of working. 


ROWTON HOUSE, 


SOME few years have passed, says a correspondent of the 
Times, since Lord Rowton saw in outline before him the vast 
problem which he has solved, with the invaluable aid of Mr. 
R. E. Farrant, in the interval. He perceived that London 
contained, to use his own words, “ many thousands of hard- 
working men who have hitherto had to choose between living 
in a ‘common lodging-house,’ or becoming that unhappy being, 
known as ‘the lodger.’” The common lodging-house and its. 
characteristics, its squalor, its riotous inhabitants, its denial of 
privacy, its tendency to destroy self-respect, is too well known 
for description of its degradation to be necessary here. The 
lot of “the lodger” may perhaps vary, but in nine cases out of , 
ten it is that of a man who finds himself added as an occupant 
to a house already overcrowded, and compelled to see more 
than he desires or deserves of the inner life of a family to 
which he is a stranger. Hence comes it that “the lodger” 
makes his appearance far too often in the police-court, charged 
with active participation in the family quarrels. Yet until 
Lord Rowton came to the rescue, the choice of the young 
working-man lay between the lodging-house, the position of 
“the lodger,” or premature and imprudent marriage, liable to 
end in misery and poverty. This large and deserving class 
appeared to Lord Rowton to present a soluble problem. 
To his judgment it seemed probable that by careful 
organisation, and by working on a large scale, money 
invested in the construction of great residential clubhouses 
for unmarried working men would bring a return to the 
investor and at the same time confer substantial advantages 
upon the class which he had in view. That there would be. 
considerable risk in the experiment he doubtless perceived, for 
the British working man is prone to abide by his customs, and 
as the countryman is not to be convinced that there are better 
methods than that which “feyther follered afore,” so the 
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Londoner is disposed to follow the old grooves. That risk: 


Lord Rowton determined to run, albeit the sum which he was 
prepared to stake was very large, in the interests of social pro- 
gress. It was in this mood that, as a perfect stranger, he 
called upon Mr, Farrant, the highest living authority upon the 
construction of working men’s dwellings, and Mr. Farrant, after 
some conversation, was so much struck by Lord Rowton’s 
earnestness of purpose and his readiness to venture a large sum 
of money that, immersed as he was in great business affairs, he 
entered into the business heart and soul, and has devoted 
incessant care to it from that day to this. At this moment 
Lord Rowton desires to give all credit to Mr. Farrant, Mr. 
Farrant in his turn insists that the initiative, the idea and the 
willingness to incur risk came from Lord Rowton. It is an 
entirely amiable dispute which the parties may be left to settle 
for themselves in the certainty that each will continue in his 
original opinion. 

For the world, however, the results are the more important 
matter. Of these the first was that the Vauxhall house was 
started successfully at Lord Rowton’s risk. So great was the 
success that a company entitled the Rowton Houses, Limited, 
was started in March 1894, the original directors being Lord 
Rowton (chairman), Mr. R. E. Farrant (deputy-chairman), the 
Hon. C, Ashley and Mr. Walter Long. The place of the last- 
named, who retired on accepting Cabinet office, was taken by 
Mr. W. Morris, jun., and the paid-up capital is 75,0007. That 
company pays well, for the second annual report, presented on 
February 26, 1896, shows that, although during the past year 
the mass of the capital of the company was employed in build- 
ing the great edifice in King’s Cross Road, a dividend of no 
less than 4 per cent. was paid to theshareholders. In fact, the 
results appear to justify Mr. Farrant’s assertion, before the Royal 
Commission on the Housing of the Poor, that the time would 
come when artisans’ dwellings’ stock would be a security equal 
to first-class railway debentures. 

So much for the financial aspect of the venture from the 
investor's point of view. There remains the question what the 
advantages are for the inhabitants of the houses, and that is 
best answered after repeated inspection. The working man 
who secures, by payment of sixpence, one of the 677 cubicles 
at Rowton House, King’s Cross Road, obtains primarily the 
use by night of a separate cubicle, with a window under his 
control, and an excellent bed, which is made for him, and of 
which the linen is changed as frequently as is the custom in a 
gentleman’s house. He has also the use of large and comfort- 
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able dining-rooms in which he may cook his own food, buying 
it in the building or outside at pleasure. Excellent cooked food 
may also be bought in the building at a cheap rate. Then 
there is a smoking-room, with comfortable chairs and teak 
seats fixed at an excellently commodious angle, and with a 
floor-space of 1,600 feet. Of almost equal size is the reading- 
room, which,with its pictures and its trophies of stags’ heads from 
the Highlands, is pleasant indeed. The arrangements for 
washing are of the best, and admirable foot-baths, fitted with 
hot and cold water, are supplied gratuitously. A hot bath, in a 
private bathroom, with soap and towel supplied, costs one 
penny. The sanitary arrangements are perfect and far 
superior in effect (nothing need be said about theoretic system) 
to those in use at the County Council lodging-house off Drury 
Lane. ‘There are dressing-rooms for change of garments 
during the day, a barber’s room, a tailor’s room, lockers for the 
use of residents, store-rooms for their heavy baggage and a 
washing-room for men to wash their clothes in, with a 
drying-room attached. The house kitchen itself is, like the 
rest of the building, a picture of cleanliness and neatness. 
The whole building compares very favourably in point of 
cleanliness, comfort and homelike appearance with the County 
Council building off Drury Lane (which I inspected imme- 
diately afterwards), with its diminutive and rather dirty 
beds, its prison-like arrangement of corridors of cubicles round 
a central hall, and its iron partitions and doors which close 
with a clang that echoes through the building. 

Of rules there are hardly any. The residents are warned, 
as visitors to hotels are warned, not to smoke in their bed- 
rooms, but some of them do smoke notwithstanding. They 
must rise by nine in the morning, and they may not have 
access to their bedrooms by day. These virtually are all the 
rules, and they are all that have turned out to be necessary. 
The object is to treat the residents in such a manner that they 
may feel themselves to be as independent as members of a 
club, and the result is that such a state of public opinion has 
arisen-that misbehaviour is almost unknown. The men are 
encouraged to treat the house as their club—which, in fact, it 
is—and to feel that they are paying honestly for the comforts 
which they receive in full measure. Thus the directors felt 
that it would be a blunder to permit the clergymen of the 
district to enter and ply their profession among the men, for it 
is the desire of the directors that the men should be as free in 
their club-house as the members of the Carlton in theirs. And 
the result is an entirely triumphant success. 
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PROVINCIAL PARKS. 


As the purchase of Trafford Park is under consideration, the 
Manchester Guardian has given the following account of 
“What other cities have done” in the purchase of open 
spaces :— 

To Manchester some account of the work done in providing 
parks and open spaces in Liverpool will not be uninteresting. 
It will not be forgotten that on the south Liverpool has the 
great open breathing space of the Mersey estuary, up which 
the west wind comes free. Yet the city has taken care to 
secure green places in plenty on its northern side. Altogether, 
the Liverpool Corporation own 850 acres of parks and open 
spaces, which is nearly three acres for every one owned -by 
Manchester. They have also recently purchased for 11,000/. 
the reversion of Prince’s Park, 50 acres in extent. This will 
become the property of the cityin 1918. The Liverpool people 
have not made their outlay on open spaces grudgingly. For 
Stanley Park, in the Walton division, which contains Ioo acres, 
Liverpool paid, for land alone, 117,000/. Newsham Park, in 
the West Derby district, cost, for 114 acres, 38,0007, When 
this park was bought there were purchased with it 46 other acres 
of building land, since let by the Corporation under their Parlia- 
mentary powers, and these cost, proportionally, considerably more 
than the 114 acres. For Sheil Park, also in West Derby, 15 acres 
in extent, 5,250/. was paid. The Wavertree Park, 44 acres in 
extent, cost, for land, 26,0007. The Wavertree playground, 
Io8 acres, was more fortunately acquired, as it was a gift from 
an, as yet, anonymous donor. The principal park in Liverpool 
is Sefton Park. This, indeed, is almost a model park of its 
kind. ~ It stands at the easternmost extremity of the city. In 
these necessarily economical days one does not greatly care to 
point out that when they bought the land for this park the 
Liverpocl Corporation paid for 382 acres no less a sum than 
264,0007, Of this total 250,0co/. was paid to Lord Sefton for 
370 acres. Leaving out Wavertree playground, which was a 
gift, the whole of these figures put together show that for 700 
acres of land the Liverpool Corporation paid 450,000/. This 
is by no means the limit of their expenditure. On works in 
Stanley Park they have, since the purchase, laid out 47,000/.; 
in Newsham Park, 55,000/.; in Sheil Park, 4,000/.; in Waver- 
tree Park, 18,o00/.; and in Sefton Park, 147,000/. Their 
whole expenditure on “park supply,” therefore, has been 
720,000/., which is again a two and half times larger sum than the 
whole expenditure of Manchester. In other words, Manchester 
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has expended on parks 305,000/., and is thus, on that account, 
415,0c0/. below Liverpool. If Trafford Park were purchased 
at 350,000/7., Manchester would own 1,492 acres, which would 
bave cost 655,000/., as compared with the 850 acres of Liver- 
pool, which have cost 720,000/. The special rate required to 
meet this outlay in Liverpool is not stated. But the power to 
deal with their land enjoyed by the Liverpool Corporation, but 
as yet not granted to Manchester, has enabled the Liverpool 
City Council to recoup themselves considerably. In Stanley 
Park they have set aside 7 acres for building purposes, in 
Newsham Park 46 acres, and in Sefton Park 113 acres. This 
development has reduced the land available for purely 
recreative purposes to rather less than 700 acres, but that is 
still considerably more than twice the area possessed by 
Manchester. The'experience of Liverpool makes it appear, 
too, that the demand for large recreative and “ free breathing” 
facilities increases in due proportion with the supply. Those 
in charge of the Liverpool parks hold the opinion that 
to satisfy no more than a necessary demand for space 
for outdoor exercises of all kinds the parks might well 
be largely increased in size and capacity. Of this 
demand Sefton Park may be taken as an illustration. Although 
it is slightly further from the centre of Liverpool than is Traf- 
ford Park from Manchester, and is less accessible by either 
railway or tram, Sefton Park is always largely used by people 
of all conditions from all parts of the city. The 269 acres 
which are preserved for recreative purposes are well divided 
into gardens, a purely woodland or pasture-land park, a lake, 
cricket, football and tennis grounds, a “ Rotten Row”—the 
surface of which is capable of improvement—and a volunteer 
parade-ground, The cricket and football-grounds in Sefton 
Park are used yearly by twenty-six clubs. There is room for 
no more. The advantages of large spaces of ground for these 
purposes are more apparent at Newsham Park, where fifty-two 
clubs have met to play and practice for several years. In 
Stanley Park thirty-one clubs meet. The Wavertree ground— 
108 acres—will be used for outdoor games solely. In the sum- 
mer the members alone of the clubs using the public cricket- 
grounds are estimated at considerably over 5,000 in number. 
Yet the Corporation constantly receive complaints of in- 
sufficient space. In Sefton Park the well-known Sefton 
cricket club plays its home matches. The City Council 
have set apart a “pitch” for the use of the club, with the 
proviso—which, of course, only states the law—that anybody 
who may choose can pitch wickets or walk on this particular 
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piece of ground. Nobody, in fact, does that. Instead, the 
games are watched by crowds of several thousands who cannot 
play. The volunteer parade ground in Sefton Park is also 
largely used. Probably if the Government-removed the troops 
from Manchester to Liverpool space might be there found for 
the exercise for which Manchester has no facilities. But the 
Liverpool Corporation would certainly have no special desire 
to help the accomplishment of such a change. The lake at 
Sefton Park, made in a partly artificial hollow, is several acres 
in extent, and its banks are planted with flowering shrubs and 
trees. Toa Manchester man that part of the park, as an open 
public property, would be at this season a revelation, It is with 
regard to Sefton Park that the Liverpool Corporation have used 
their Parliamentary powers to the greatest purpose. They have 
taken 113 acres of what may be termed the “rough edges” 
of land all round the park. This has enabled them to 
lay out a broad carriage-way which encircles the greater part 
of the park itself. Branching in different directions from the 
main roadway, a number of roads have been laid out on a 
sufficiently definite plan, and the result is that a practically 
“new neighbourhood” has been formed since the purchase of 
the park. - This “laying-out” should bring some new and 
important features of the “park question” into tolerably clear 
view. It may go very far towards a solution of the difficulty 
of providing dwellings for workpeople on the cottage and not 
on the barrack system. It has, too, a very direct bearing on 
the question of “amalgamation” When Liverpool bought the 
parks they were all, except Wavertree, entirely outside the 
city boundary. Each of them was then as Alexandra Park is 
now to Manchester. The acquisition for all time of these great 
open spaces, with their beneficial effects, caused building. 
Part of it was on land owned by Liverpool, although not in the 
city. Men of means who would otherwise have gone further 
afield settled near. Their interests were thus entirely in the 
city, and the question of amalgamation on a great scale was 
therefore so solved that last year all the parks, with the districts 
around them, were brought within the municipal boundary. A 
differential rate for a term of years was, of course, granted, 
and Liverpool has a considerable amount of future income 
assured, owing to this bold policy, which secured great open 
spaces although they lay outside the city. If it is pointed out 
that Liverpool, after the purchase of 382 acres of ground for 
263,000/,, spent for “laying out” another 146,oco/., it may be 
explained that no such expenditure would be necessary in the 
case of Manchester. Great part of Trafford Park is already 


well laid out, and cricket and football ground stands practically 
ready in abundance. 

The present entrance to Trafford Park is at “ Old Trafford 
Lodge,” opposite the entrance to the Botanical Gardens in 
Chester Road. Thence the road into the park runs through a 
planted coppice, crosses the Bridgewater Canal, and so into 
the main roadway through the park, which is over 3 miles in 
length. From Moss Farm to the point opposite the Manchester 
Corporation cattle lairs, alongside the Ship Canal, the “ outer 
park” is farm land, at present mostly occupied. The National 
Agricultural Show to be held in Manchester in 1897 will be on 
the land between “ Moss Farm” and the “ Waters Meeting 
Farm,” apart altogether from the great ‘“‘Deer Park.” The 
land to the right, or north, of the road in the “Deer Park” is 
largely ornamental garden, and the present lake is between 
“the Mansion” and the ‘Cattle Lairs site.” The cricket- 
ground is still further north Trafford Moss House, on the 
south side, is in occupation. It is of considerable size, has a 
large garden, and is surrounded by woods. The road running 
through the park from Old Trafford Lodge to Barton Lodge is 
planted on either side with sycamores and lime-trees, which make 
a pleasant, continuous avenue. The course of the Ship Canal, 
skirting the park from the Salford docks, and also that of 
the Cheshire Lines Railway on the south, appears on a plan. 
The land between the “Cheshire Lines Railway” and the 
“ Bridgewater Canal” belongs to the railway company; that 
between the “ Railway ” and “ Chester Road” to Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford. Sefton Park, it will be seen, is less compact, 
although so much smaller, than Trafford. The volunteer 
parade ground and the cricket ground are shown, and the long 
lake is indicated by the lines drawn closely together. The 
different winding roads in and about the park are also indi- 
cated. The portions of the park let off on lease for building by 
the Liverpool Corporation are those indicated by the small 
black crosses, and also the blank spaces near the park border 
lying alongside them. The approach by railway is at the 
eastern limit, near the letter “K™” of “Toxteth Park” on the 
sketch. The St. Michael’s station on the Cheshire Lines Rail- 
way is about half a mile distant. The Edge Hill branch of the 
London and North-Western Railway runs near the park on the 
opposite (western) side. It should, perhaps, be added that 
Manchester lies on the right of the sketch of Trafford Park, 
and Liverpool on the left of that of Sefton Park. 

Birmingham has eight public parks, in addition to nearly as 
many more open spaces of smaller area called recreation- 
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grounds. These are altogether over 350 acres in extent. 
Birmingham is in the happy position that the larger and more 
important of the parks and spaces have come into the posses- 
sion of the municipality through the munificence of individual 
citizens or the liberality of combined private effort for their 
acquisition. The principal park, Cannon Hill, was presented, 
laid out and put ready for immediate use, by Miss Ryland 
in 1873. It then comprised 57 acres of land, of which 35 acres 
were devoted to ornamental gardens, but it will be shortly 
extended by the inclusion of seven acres presented to the city 
by Mr. John C. Holder a Birmingham brewer. It contains 
two large boating-pools anda bathing-pool. It liesimmediately 
outside the city boundary on the Worcestershire side. Victoria 
Park, which is within the city on the Small Heath side, wis 
also presented by Miss Ryland in 1876. The ground covers 
43 acres ; and in addition to this gift, valued at 86,coo/., the 
donor gave a further 4,09c/. towards the cost of laying out the 
land. It was at first called Small Heath Park, but when the 
Queen visited Birmingham in 1887, and alighting at Small 
Heath station, passed through the park to witness an 
assembly of school children, she gave permission that 
thereafter it should be called by her name. Aston 
Park, which is outside the city, within the jurisdiction 
of the neighbouring authority of Aston Manor, was purchased 
by a company on behalf of the town, and opened by the Queen 
in 1858. It was administered by the company until 1864, 
when the Corporation acquired the property, paying 26,000/., 
of which 19,000/. came out of the rates and 7,000/. from 
private subscriptions. The park is the old demesne of the 
Holte family, and in the centre of it stands the historic 
Elizabethan mansion, Aston Hall. Its area is nearly 50 acres. 
Calthorpe Park was acquired from Lord Calthorpe in 1856, at 
a rental of 3/. an acre; but about two years ago the present 
Lord, in agreement with his heir, presented the property to 
the Corporation. Its area is 31 acres, and it lies within the 
city on the southern side, only a short distance from Cannon 
Hill Park. Adderley Park, on the east side, was formerly 
without the city, but was brought in by the extension of the 
boundaries four years ago. Its area is a little over ten acres, 
and it is held under Lord Norton at a peppercorn rent of 5s. a 
year for 999 years. Summerfield Park, 34 acres in extent, on 
the western side of the city, and within it, was acquired by 
purchase in 1876. It was originally about 12 acres in extent, 
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and cost then 11,500/, but has since been twice extended 
at the public cost. Highgate Park, on the south-east side 
of the centre of the city, was acquired by purchase in 
1875. It cost about 15,000/., and its area is nearly nine 
acres,Jincluding a large asphalte playground. Balsall Heath 
Park is the most recent acquisition. The heir of Miss 
Ryland, Mr. C. A. Smith-Ryland, presented the land, five 
acres, and the laying-out cost 3,500/. It. lies on the 
extreme south of the city. The recreation-grounds in 
Birmingham are of varying extent, but all of them considerable 
in area and prettily laid out. In some cases they occupy the 
sites of disused churchyards, and in others are spaces acquired 
either by purchase or on long leaseholds. The latter circum- 
stance is explained by the fact that there is very little freehold 
land in Birmingham: The mest notable of the open grounds 
are at Rednal, on the Lickey Hills, about nine miles from the 
city.. They consist of two hills, one called Rednal and the other 
Bilberry Hill, on the upper Lickey range, and overlooking a 
vast tract of country towards the Malverns and the Bristol 
Channel. Rednal Hill was purchased by public subscription, 
and Bilberry Hill is held on a lease from Lord Windsor at a 
rent of 52., which his lordship subscribes. These two delightful 
spots are therefore free to the public for ever. They are 
managed and controlled by the baths and park committee of 
the Birmingham City Council, and their total area is 90 acres. 
The cost of the maintenance of the whole of the parks and 
recreation-grounds is about 7,coo/. per annum, towards which 
there are substantial increments from the letting of refresh- 
ment-rooms, boating pools, tennis-lawns, bowling-greens, &c, 
and as the amount expended on purchases is comparatively 
small, the present cost to the public purse is kept well within a 
penny rate. 


STEEL GOODS TRUCKS. 


EXPERIMENTS have recently been made in America with steel 
freight cars which, it is designed, shall take the place of the 
cumbersome wooden freight cars now in use on all railroads. 
The railroad men are watching the trial with interest, as it 
means a decreased cost and weight of cars and vastly increased 
carrying capacity. Not a piece of wood is used in the con- 
struction of the new cars, and their lightness and durability 
will enable them to stand any amount of hard usage and heavy 
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loading. A detailed description of the new cars says that the 
most radical departure from present methods of construction is 
in the floor and sills, which are practically one series of 
channels 144 inches wide, with 8-inch flanges, placed side by 
side with the flanges downward, the flanges forming the sills 
of the car and the back of the web making the floor of the car. 
The channels are secured together by tie-rods passing through 
the flanges near the web. Each rod also passes through struts 
of malleable castings fitted between the flanges of each 
channel, which supports the webs of channels at short intervals, 
so that the stiffness of the plate is not alone depended upon to 
sustain the floor. The car is virtually constructed in the form 
of a truss, of which the floor itself forms the top or compression 
member. This keeps the body square without braces or gusset 
plates, thus making a much lighter construction possible than 
where an independent floor is used. In a test made the car 
easily sustained 5:2 Ibs. of load to 1 Ib. of the car, and taking 
the body alone, which weighs 11,780 lbs., the load was over 
Ioto 1. In this test the car, loaded with 118,000 lbs., was 
coupled to a locomotive and ‘rapidly shifted back and forth 
over a four-track crossing which was in a badly-worn condition, 
and this without any perceptible vibration of the car body. The 
weight of this car is from 2,000 to 4,000 lbs. less than that of 
the wooden cars, usually constructed for and rated at 60,000 lbs. 
capacity, which rating is sometimes in excess of their elastic 
limit. It is claimed:by the builders that the cost of mainten- 
ance of this car, leaving out of account the wheels, axles, 
journal bearings and’ couplers, will be less than 25 per cent. of 
the average cost of wood cars now in service, and that ten 
times the number can be kept in repair with the same ground 
and shop capacity that is now required, with proportionately 
less investment in material for repairs. 


ee 
————————— 


FOTHERGILL PRIZE, 


THE Council of the Society of Arts offer the Fothergill prize of 
25/7. and a silver medal for a paper on “ The Best Means of 
Effectually Preventing the Leakage of Current to Earth in 
Electrical Installations from Generating Heat and Setting 
Buildings on Fire.” The paper should consist of about 8,000 
words, and be written with a view to being read and discussed 
at an ordinary meeting of the Society. 
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Papers submitted for the prize must be sent to the secretary 
on or before October 1, 1896. Each paper must be type- 
written and bear a motto, the name of the writer being enclosed 
in a sealed envelope with a similar motto. The judges will-be 
appointed by the Council. 

The Council reserye the right of withholding the prize or of 
awarding a smaller prize or smaller prizes if in the opinion of 
the judges no essay deserving the full award is sent in. 


PATENTS. 


[Zhis List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr, G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


10639 Frederick Charles Lynde, for “Improvements in 
lavatory basins, baths, &c.” 

10637. John William Mearns, for “Improved screw-neck 
gully for house drains.” 

10737. Walter Preston, for “‘ Automatic disinfector for water- 
closets.” 

10786. Ann Eliza Bray, for “‘ Improvements in window-sash 
fasteners,” 

10834. Robert Schaellebaum, for “ Improvements in means 
for securing window-glasses or panes in the sashes thereof.” 

10922. Herbert Akroyd Stuart and Charles Henry Stuart, 
for “‘A door silencer.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invertors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.— Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 


Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


THE Hon. W. F.'D. Smith, M.P., has given 1,000/. towards 
the fund for decorating St. Paul’s Cathedral. The fund now 


Meshes from 3th in. to 6 in. wide. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a lar 


Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


reaches a sum of 26,090/. 


to jth in. thickness of steel. 


Strands from 24 B.W.G. 


ge number of important 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Metal 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for walls 


and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &c.—no 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable results 


and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to, 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS.—Cement applied to Expanded Metal 


is not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature. 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Royal 


Parks, leading Railway Companies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. 


ORNAMENTAL. STRONG. CHEAP. 


OTHER USES FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. It can be 
used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering and 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than any 
other description of metal lattice-work. 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect 


is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and the 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. 


i 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


39 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Distend, London. Works—WEST {HARTLEPOOL. Telephone No, 1829. 


@g 
CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy of 
a REPORT by an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED METAL 

IN CONCRETE, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

NVo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 28., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


for Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FOLKESTONE.—June 20.—Designs for proposed Public 
Baths at Foord, at a cost not to exceed 2,500/7. Mr. W.G. S. 
Harrison, Town Clerk, Folkestone. 

KNARESBOROUGH.—July 18 —Plans are invited for Schools, 
Masters’ House and Premises for Eighty Day Scholars and 
Twenty Boarders. Mr. Wallace Gill, Knaresborough. 

MESSINA.—June 30.—Plans are required for a Water- 
supply Scheme for the Municipality of Messina. 

TENDRING.—July 20.—Plans for Providing Additional 
Workhouse Accommodation. Mr. A.J. H. Ward, 42 Church 
Street, Harwich. 

WREXHAM —Aug. 1—For Public Baths to be Erected 
at a Cost not to exceed £3,000, Premiums £40and £20, Mr. 
Thos. Berry, Town Clerk, Wrexham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERGAVENNY.—June 13.—For Alterations and Repairs at 
Lecture Hall. Mr. Edwin Foster, Bella Vista, Abergavenny. 

ALNWICK.—June 18.—For Alterations 
Mr. Geo. Reddell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

ALNWICK.—June 20.—For Erection of a House at East 
Acres. Mr. Geo. Reddell, jun., Alnwick. 

ALREWAS.—June 23.—For Erection of a Wesleyan Church. 
Mr. Bamford, Alrewas, Burton-on-Trent. 

ASHBURTON.—June 13.—For Reseating, Painting and 
General Repairs of Wesleyan Chapel. Rev. R. Hill, Stone 
Park House, Ashburton. 

BASFORD.—June 15. —For Completely Fitting and Furnish- 
ing the New Infectious Hospital. 
Offices, Basford. ; 

BRAUNTON.—June 24.—For Erection of a Classroom and 
Alterations to School. Mr. Geo. Mills, Hill’s. View, 
Barnstaple. . 

BRISTOL.—June 25 —For Erection of a Cookery-room at 
Board School, Fishponds. Mr. E. W. Barnes, Guildhall 
Chambers, Bristol, be - 5 

BROMLEY.—June 24.—For Erection of Four Shops. Messrs. 
F. & W. Stocker, 90 Queen Street, E.C., es 

.. BUCHAREST.—July 5.—For Alteration to the Elena Doamma 
Asylum, Ministry of Public Instruction, Bucharest. 


at Workhouse. 


Mr. C. J. Spencer, Public. 


CAMBORNE.—June 22.—For New Pews and Rostrum, 
Repairs to Ceiling and Alterations and Repairs to United 
Methodist Church. Mr. Sampson Hill, Redruth. 

CAMBRIDGE.—June 14 ——For Painting and Whitewashing 
Barracks, Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. Du Boulay, Royal 
Engineer Office, Woolwich. 

CANTERBURY.—June 23.—For Erection of an Infectious 
Hospital. Mr. Henry Fielding, 15 Burgate Street, Canterbury. 

CARDIFF.—June 16 —For the Erection of Four Shops and 
Offices in Queen Street. Mr. W. H. Dashwood .Cople, 1 St. 
John’s Square, Cardiff. 

CHELMSFORD.—June 13.—For the Erection of a Pair of 
Villas. Mr. F. Whitmore, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

CHELTENHAM.—June 23.—For Erection of Sewerage Work, 
Mr. E. S. Bridges, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 


CLEATOR Moor.—June 13—For Alterations to Five 
Houses at Scalegill, Mr. John Kelly, Ennerdale Road, 
Cleator Moor. 

DERBY.—June 26.—For Erection of Flour Mill. 
H. F. Gadsby, Town Hall, Derby. 

DEWSBURY.—June 19.—For Erection of Three Houses. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DOWNHAM MARKET.—June 19.—For Repairs to Bridges 
and Culverts, and Painting same. Mr. S. L. Reed, Down- 
ham Market. 

DUBLIN. — June 
Dispensaries. 
Street, Dublin. 

DUNBRIDGE.June 25—For Additions to Flour Mills, 
Messrs. John Harding & Son, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 


DUNDEE —June 23.—For Erection of a Shed for the 
Harbour Trustees. Mr. David Cunningham, Harbour Chambers, 
Dundee. 

EARLSHEATON.—June 12.—For Erection of Two Houses. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Westgate, Dewsbury, 


EDINBURGH.—June 19.-—For Alterations to the North 
Merchiston Public School. Mr. Robert Wilson, 3 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 

ENNISKILLEN.—July 1.—For Erection of a Railway and 
Offices. Mr. Thomas Elliott, Enniskillen, 

GLASGOW.—June 23.—For Erection of Three Tenements. 
Mr. J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk. 

GOOLE.—June 30,—For Construction of a Brick Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. Geo. England, District Council Offices, Goole. 


HALIFAX —June 13.—For Erection of Fourteen Houses. 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Sons, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—June 24.—For Erection of Stabling for Thirty 
Horses. Mr. T. Lister Patchett, George Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HASTINGS. —July 2 —For Erection of an Infectious Hospital, 
Mr. P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HEDGELEY.—June 20.—For Erection of a Stone Bridge. 
Mr. Geo. Reavel, jun, Alnwick. 

HERTFORD.—June 13.—For the Erection of a Retort 
House, &c. Mr. Robert Watson, Gasworks, Hertford. 

ILKESTON.—June 13—For the Erection of a Detached 
Villa. Messrs. Geo. Haslam & Son, Euclid House, Ilkeston. 


ILKESTON.—June 21.—For Erection of Seven Washhouses. 
Mr. C. W. Hunt, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

IRELAND.—June 22.—For Erection of a Methodist Church 
at Lisburn. Messrs, J. J. Phillips & Son, 61 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

LANCASTER —June 13.—For Alterations to the Spink Bull. 
Mr. W. O. Roper, Town Hall, Lancaster. 


LEIGH.—June 19.—For Erection of Two Typhoid Fever 
Wards and Two Scarlet Fever Wards, and for Sewering, Road- 
making, Walling, &c. Messrs. Banks, Fairclough & Stephen, 
Leigh, Lancashire. 

LONDON CoUNTY COUNCIL.—June 15.—For Painting and\ 
Repairing at various Parks and Open Spaces. Mr. C. J. 
Stewart, Clerk to the Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LONDONDERRY.—June 20—For Erection of a Dwelling- 
house. Mr. T. Johnston, 11 East Wall, Londonderry. 

LoscoE.—June 15.—For Erection of a Classroom and 
Alterations at Board School. Mr. C. A. Phillips, Castleford. 

MANCHESTER.—June 12.—For Erection. of Buildings at 
Ship Canal Docks. Mr. B. W. H. Bromeld, 534A Oxford 
Street, Manchester. 

NEWTON ARLOSH.—June 22.—For Alterations and Im- 
provements at School. Mr. G. Dale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A,, 
5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. . 

NoRTH SHIELDS.—June 16.,—For Erection of Retaining 


Mr. 


18.— For Repairs and Alterations at 
Mr. Thomas Phelan, Board Room, St. James’s 


} Walls. Mr. F. Smithe, Borough Surveyor. 
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OveER Monnow.—June 13—For Erection of Infants’ 
School. Mr. B. H. Deakin, Monmouth, 


PORTSMOUTH.—June 23.—For Providing and Fixing 
Granite Steps at Boys’ School. Mr. A. H. Bone, Town Hall, 
Portsmouth. 

RIVERSTOWN.—June 20.—For Erection of a Methodist 
Church. Mr. W. F. Gilchrist, Sligo. 

ROSEBERY AVENUE —June 23.—For Erection of a Gas- 
meter Testing Station. Mr. C. J. Stewart, Clerk to the London 
County Council, Spring Gardens. 

SKERTON.—June 22.— For Erection of Six Dwelling-houses 
with Reading-room, Stables, &c. Mr. J. Parkinson, 67 Church 
Street, Lancaster. 

SKIRCOAT.—June 23.—For Erection of Two Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Utley & Gray, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—June 15.—For Erection of a Laundry at 
Infirmary. Mr. T. Fisher Hall, South Hants Infirmary Offices, 
Southampton. 

STOCKPORT —June 15.—For Erection of Administrative 
Block to the Infectious Diseases Hospital. Mr. John Atkinson, 
A M.I1.C.E, St, Petersgate, Stockport. 


SUNBURY.—June 12 —For the Erection of a Semi-detached 
Villa. Mr. Henry Hall, F.R.I.BA, 19 Doughty Street, W.C. 

SWANSEA—June 13.—For the Erection of Llangefelash 
Boatd School. Mr. A. W. Halden, Board Offices, Swansea. 


THORPE HAsLEY.—June 18.—For Erection of Two Houses 
anda Shop. Mr. George Bennett, Thorpe Hasley. 


WARWICK —June 24.—For Erection of a Bridge. 
C. Hutton, County Offices, Preston. 

WHITCHURCH.—June 15.—For the Erection of a Board 
School.: Mr. J. H. Jones, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 

WINDHILL —June 17.—For Erection. of a Vicarage. 
Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, 42 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

WOoOOLWICH.—June 13.—For Painting and Whitewashing 
Barracks, &c. Lieutenant-Colonel W. G. Du Boulay, Royal 
Engineer Office, Woolwich. 

WORCESTER —June 30.—For Construction of a High-Level 
Intercepting Sewer and a Low-Level Intercepting Sewer. 
Messrs. T. & C.. Hawksley, 30 Great George Street, S.W. 


WorTLEY.—June 13.—For the Erection of a Church. Mr. 
Tom H. Farrar, 28 George Street, Halifax. 


Mr. F. 


THE SUNBURY 


TENDERS. 


ALLERTON. 

For Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Villas in Pearson 
Lane, Allerton. Messrs, FAIRBANK & WALL, Architects, 
Bank Street, Bradford. 

Accepted Tenders. 


T. Haigh, Allerton, Bradford, mason « £1,030) Ono 
W. G. Bogg, Bradford, joiner . of AZO 
T. Pratt, Bradford, plumber : 185 0-0 
J. F. Rawnsley, Bradford, plasterer . x 122 0 0 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater ; ; : 6OGRO 
S. Cockcroft, Bradford, painter : seus 26 0 O 


ALVERTHORPE. 
For Erection of Storeroom, &c., adjoining the Large Shed at 
Alverthorpe Mills, near Wakefield. Messrs. C.S. NELSON | 
& R. W. SAvAGE, Architects, Sun Buildings, Leeds. 
J. T. Bullock, East Ardsley, mason. 
H, Lyles & Son, Batley Carr, joiner. 
F. Manks, Wakefield, plumber. 
Pickles Bros., Leeds, slater. 
Total, 580/. 7s. 9d. 
ANDOVER. 
For New Billiard-room at Billesden House, for Mr. Alfred H. 
Huth. 
BEALE (accepted) : . : : : s &4200'0) +O 
For Nine New Cottages, for the Venerable Archdeacon Sutton. 
Mr. LAcEy W. RIDGE, Architect, London. 


BEALE (accepted) °. ; : . « %, 11050 .0 
For New Billiard-room at the Star and Garter Hotel, for Mrs 
Jas. Bridge. 
BEALE (accepted), about . “ 5 , . £200 4070 
BABRY. 


For Erection and Completion of Fifty Houses at Barry, for the 
Romily Building Club. Mr. F. Gipson, Architect, Midland 
Bank Buildings, Pontypridd. 


E. Willis, Pentre 4 : .- £7,900 0 0 
W. Picton, Cardiff . : ; 7s On 
J. Griffiths, Cadoxton ; 4 . (7750 ONO 
J. Snelling, Pontypridd . . 4 : on e7(QO2u10 eae 
F. R. Smithers, Llandaff . : + 7250050, 0 
Rendall & Co., Cadoxton . : 6,762 0 oO 


C. JENKINS & 


Son, Porth, Rhondda Valley 
(accepted) . : . : . ‘ 


. 6,710 20 


WALL DECORATION. 


Bincrusta=Udalton. 


Teleqrams— a 
“ Lincrusta- Walton, London.” Telephone No. 3769. 
SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Walue! 


SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 
-ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). | 


FREDERICK WALTON & GO., LID., So/e Patentees. and Manufacturers, 
2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


THERE IS A 


“BES@e 


‘IN EVERYTHING. 


With their Improved 
“SILENS” OPENERS, 


_ _  —_—mmnrTT </ 


S 


——————— 


LEGGOTT’S CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, 
Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. — ' 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. ’ Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


Oe ace 


D { 996 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 
B ..(:...AND.. SILENS . WORKS, BRADFORD. 


Jaa ao vu! 
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BAMBER BRIDGE. 


For the following Contracts for the -Walton-le-Dale Urban 
District Council, viz (Contract No. 
Delivery of about 240° Tons of Cast-Iron Pipes ; (2) the 


Laying of about 2 Miles 300 Yards 


Pipes and Erection of Softening House, Lime-Store, &c. 


Mr. DIXON, Engineer. 
No. 1.—lronwork. 


E. W. H. Haley 3 ; A é 
Glenfield Co, Limited . : - 
Walmsley & Co. : : : : 
Sharpe & Co : : ° 


Cochrane & Co. 


MUNICIPAL APPLIANCE Werte " LIMITED 


cepted) . 
Stanton Tronworks Gu 


Vo; 2 
Lloyd & Hesketh 
J. Kirkbride 
J. Jackson. : 
Walmsley & Co. 
T. Turner . : 
J. Bentley . : 
A. Jenkins : : : : 


BENGEO. 


For Building’a Cottage at Bengeo, Ges for Mr. Reginald 


A. Smith, Goldings, Hertford. 
Architect, Hertford. 

Ginn & Son. : : : A 

R. Green : p : 

Rayment & Sons. 


H. Norris (accepted). . . 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


For Additions to the Manchester Boarding House, St. Michael’s 


Road, for Mr. G. Cole. Messrs. 
Architects, Bournemouth. 
Rigler : ; ; : : : 
Burt & Vick. s : ‘ : 
Jones : : F . 
Davis & ecibept F : : 


W. J. CHINCHEN (accepted ) : 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate recog for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
OFFICE SUNDRIES, SUPPLIED 
SPRAGUE'S TADLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Tithoccaphy at moderate rates, 


OLDACRES & CO., 69 & 60 CHANCERY LANE, 


LOND w.c. 


Plans Copied, Enlarge Reduced, Coeared: 
large, 9 Re “OLDACRES, LONDON." 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
"*- 94 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC, 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 
Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 
Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Canvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— ~ 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
“. London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E. C. 


2.—Labour and Buildings 


BLACKPOOL. 
For South Shore Main Drainage Scheme, for the Corporation. 


1) the Supply and Mr. J. WOLSTENHOLME, Borough Engineer, 


A. Braithwaite & Co, Leeds . £46, 295 IO II 
: f J. Nuttall, Manchester . : F B4A.195 SA 7, 
Sem te = COA Waller. Sheffield 33.077 15 | 4 
E, Taylor, Blackpool : : : 30,935) Serr 
G. Law, Kidderminster . é 30,872 6 9g 
E, Bentley, Leicester. : - : at 30,470 710 
iatere "9 o| R-Exolme, Blackpool. Me BY55.766 2 6% 1 
1,465 enc Bentley, Son & Partington, Bury ; : megO.00 70 STI 
mae a5 A. Kellett, Manchester . : F ‘ 9 g0,02.50.0; 6 
1441 ie Me Sharples, Accrington . : é ; MZS,A02n1E 6 
(ac- ; J. & T. Binns, Horwich . i ‘ 7 27,003 16.3 
1,4l5 0 0 E. TEMPEST, Marple (accepted) . : wel 10. 3 
1, 300m Om O BRENTFORD. 
For New Effluent Tanks, Sludge and Effluent Carriers and 
2,969 10 0 Weirs, Sludge. Reservoir, Lime Store, Sludge Presses and 
2-654 Moti Machinery, “and Alterations to present Tanks at their 
Pere oes Sewage Works, for the Brentford Urban District Council, 
1,750 ho Mr. NOWELL PARR, Engineer and Surveyor. 
: . 1,648 eee King, Westminster , Les 193 14 9 
: 1514 see J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster é ; 6,186 oO O 
j 1,460 Bs H. Weldon, Birmingham . : : : : 5,998 12005 
: Brunton, Southsea : d : £7.5,9507 voz =O 
iF Bloomer, Brentford A ‘ 5,025 neo 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . - 5,000 Oo 0 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea BEOOArO nO 
. JAMES FARLEY, J. Ball, Chiswick j ; } tT Cae 
Foord & Sons, Brentford . : 7 5375 Ono 
£339 oe) Cunliffe, Kingston- on-Thames . , 6/310 Ome 
3204¥0. FO Te BARNES, Brentford Be ied 5,150 10 oO 
BOs sO Surveyor’s estimate . 5, 5008 10m O 
EE O50 BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 


For Erection and Completion of Emporium, East Side, Marshall 
Street, for Messrs. J. M. Wilson & Son. Mr. J. EARNSHAW, 
Architect, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay. 


PEARSE & OFFER R. Bailey, Bridlington Quay : ; . £620 18 6 
: J. H. Hudson, Bridlington Quay. : 620, 04,0 
. £1,409 0 0 J. RENNARD, Bridlington Quay (accepted ) 565 oO on 
1,395 0 O BRIGHOUSE. 
1,260 0 o| For Supply of Water Mains, for the Corporation. 
A. Tees 7710." 0 | NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Cor Thorncliffe Ironworks, Sheffield 
: mt; 303)°0 [Ou (accepted \ 


DRAWING OFFICE. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAP HED pant Patent Transfer Process. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


STANLEY. Railway Approach, London Bridge,8.E. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., 


Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.’ 


Ow ke., ELECTROGRAPHED| 


equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled stafl- 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s, Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, E.Q, 
Fr NY 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


Architectural & Mechanical Draugntsmen, 


-Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
‘Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON,. E.C. 


BROA DWAY, W#STMINSTER. | 


\POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


‘\POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


/POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


'POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLIGATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 
HANDWRITING, DRAWING, OR TYPEWRITINC. 
PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


ELLAMS, I2 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 


LONDON. 
THREE OF THE BEST 


The Save-Time Envelope 
for Penny Post, Patent. 
The Dagonet Envelope 
Half Penny Post, Patent. 
The Typewriter Envelope, 
for use on all Typewriters. 
BEECHINGS Li1D., 174 in 
the Strand, 
Quotations for any form of 
Printing and Stationery 

by return of post. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Oorrectly by 
return of post, at Liberal 
Discount off usual prices. 


PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


* SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored- 


Telegrams, “‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
. London Cffite, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


TRADE MARK. 
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BRIGHTON. 

For Alterations and Additions to 106 and 107 Upper North 
Street, including New Drainage, &c., for Mr. W. Stuckey. 

Mr, C. E. HEwITT, Architect, Brighton. 


T. E. Nye ; i200 gl pee 
J. wBarness, + ; : : ; ; : . 280 0 0 
Polter & Ollive . 3 ; : ; 4 he27 OmO EEO 
W. Parsons . 5 : 3 . ‘ ; 260 10 a0 
F. T. WILSON (accepted ) PRAY. ere fs) 


Architect’s estimate, £255. 


CARNFORTH. 


For Construction of about 610 Lineal Yards of 24-inch Sewer, 
with Manholes and other Works in Connection with Same, 
in Warton Road, Carnforth, for the Carnforth Urban 
District Council. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, Surveyor. 

R. EScOLME, Morecambe (accepted) . E . £650 16 8 


COLCHESTER. 


For Building Five Cottages, Military Road, Colchester, for Mr. 
Ray George Johnson. 


G. Dobson . ‘ . : . ' : . $849 0 Oo 
F, Dupont . : s ;. A ‘ 4 Moa a Oo 
G. Bowles . ‘ 4 : A - A OOO 
G. Blaice r - - ‘ a eres & 
A. Diss ; A - : 5 . 1a OOO BO 
J. Worricker ‘ . . . =O 70% OunO 


LEAL. 


For Construction of Roof and Slight Alterations to Bandstand 
at Top of South Street, for the Corporation. Mr. THOS. 
C. GOLDER, Borough Surveyor. 
F. Collyer, Middle Deal . : : : -£142°0 0 
R. W. Hayman, Deal . : : : : fn 130920).0 
Note.—A slight alteration was afterwards made which 
brought the tender of Mr. Hayman down to £124, which has 
been accepted. 
DENTON. 
For Construction of Sewerage Works in the Tame Valley, 
Denton, for the Denton District Council. Messrs. LOMAX 
& LoMAX, Engineers, Fold Street, Bolton. 
G. BELL, Tottenham (accepted). 


DORCHESTER. 

For Erection of an Additional Classroom, Offices, &c., 
adjoining the Girls’ School in Bell Street, for the 
Committee of the Dorchester National Schools. Mr. 
A. L. T. TILLEY, Architect, Dorchester. 

W. HUTCHINGS, Dorchester (accepied) » £243.40. 509 


DUMBARTON. 
For Building Parish Church New Halls in Church Street, 
Dumbarton. 
Wm. Barlas, mason. 
Dougald & Gibson, joiner. 
Douglas & Logan, plumber. 
John Campbell, slater. 
M‘Lelland Bros., plasterer. 
Total, £2,719. 


DURHAM. 


For New Residence, Victoria Terrace, Western Hill, Durham, 
Mr. G. ORD, Architect, 16 The Avenue, Durham. 
J. G. BRADLEY, The Avenue (accefied ). 


EASTBOURNE. 


For Making Certain Alterations and Additions to the Public 
Convenience in the Wish Tower Grounds, for the High- 
ways and Drainage Committee. Mr. R. M. GLOYNE, 
Borough Surveyor. 


M. Hookham 4 c : d : Pe ae | 

C. Peerless, Dennis & Co. . - 3 , su nfZ0 110) 3 

J. PEERLESS (accepted ) : 2 . 4 «490-70. '0 
EDMONTON. 


For Alterations and Additions at 180 Upper Fore Street, N., 
for Messrs. Griffiths & Co. Mr. H. RICHES, Architect. 


W. Shurmur. ... ; : ° 405 0 O 
AGED Orlermam. : ‘ . . : : *” 996" "0°70 
H. Knight & Son. . : . 5 380 0 O 
Sis cotter. : ; : ‘ : : « 375 09 0 


EGTON. 


For Erection of Small Church upon the Site of the Old Parish 
Church at Egton. Mr. EDWARD H. SMALES, Architect, 


Whitby. 


R. Harland, Whitby . a ‘ 8 ° ° £383 Io | O 
C. Winterburn, Whitby. : 5 7 » 1377. 20 gO 
J. Hutchinson, Whitby : : : < . 362 yoyo 


1S. Loo. 


Tae BATH STONE FIRi 


TELEGRAMS, 


 OOLITE, LONDON.” Head Offices : 


“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


LONDON DEPOTS— 


BATE.) oie 


IncoRPoRATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Lid., 


® CORNGRIT. eaten 


R. J. MARSH & CO. Ltd., 8. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. ‘ 


@, QUARRIES. 
QUARRIES. Gust AIWOs git 


MONK’S PARK. owt st BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. coe Wo & Feginh> COMBE DOWN. 
arcs STOKE GROUND 


To be 


Registered FARLEIGH DOWN. ant gui obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. | Registered 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and }-inch thick. 


oe of we xo" “y Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 
® : 


Pam 


R RE 


ry 
a”, 


NS 


in.” lt alia 


e 


Py ae 


2 


NZS 


PLL, 


WS < &, Turpin’s Patent §-16 inch. 
Weg Sy: Eee 


™ Stone, and Deal Floors. (See section.) 


aque 
“{ 
d 


= 
i 


pre Parquet. 
‘y Wood Backing. 
ESTABLISHED 28: YEARS: ~ 


The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MARK 


sm. DAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, from 4/104 per yard super, 
Also in Pitch Pine, Teak, Deal, fc, 


JOINERY. 


eee  TURPIN’S 


SALE 


Concrete, Stone, 
and Deal Floors. 


Sects on wood block floors 


aa 


Executed in all 
| Styles. 
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GILDERSOME. | HIGHTOWN. 

For Works Required in Erection of Residence at Gildersome, | For Works Required in Erection and Completion of Six 
for Mr. R. A. Holliday. Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, perace Houses at Fsightewny Liversedge," for. Mr." Jolin 
Queen Street, Morley. Anderson. Mr. S. SINKINSON, Architect, Hightown, 

Accepted Tenders. Liversedge. 
G. Holdworth & Son, Gildersome, mason. .£386 0 o At Accepted Tenders, 
F. Ellis, Gildersome, joiner : i ePTI6 ot O J. Horkin, Liversedge, excavator, mason and bricklayer. 
F. Waterhouse, Gildersome, plumber . . + ebOAl Ze: O L. A. Brook, Liversedge, carpenter and joiner. 
G, Crossley & Son, Birstall, plasterer . : rf! MEAT. Pare W. Furness, Liversedge, plumber and glazier. 
J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater! # he ae ie as UIAAieenO J. Roberts, Cleckheaton, slater (blue). 
J. T. Callaway, Bradford, plasterer ana concreter. 
GILFACHGOCH. 


For Erection of Twenty Cottages, for the Glamorgan Terrace | « : POSN CASTER: 
Building Society. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, Archi- | For Reconstruction of Red Mill Bridge over the Horncastle 


tects, Pontypridd and Tonypandy. Navigation, on the Road Leading from Kirkby-on-Bain to 


D. EVANS & SONS (accepted) . : : . £3,260 0 0 Haltham, for the Horncastle Rural District Council. Mr. 
JAMES: THROPP, Engineer, Lincoln. 
GLOSSOP. W. Jackson, Coningsly J ; C - 7525 0) 0 
For New Foundry and Machine Shop Extensions, for the S. Hipwell, Wisbech . . +» .« » . 482 10 0 
Glossop Ironworks Company, Limited. ayes a ae pub o suena? . . . es eis, 
alton ensman, Horncastle. : b et seats 
W. Goddard, Glossop __ . » + £1,453 19 0 A. E. Jenkinson, Grimsby... ©. Ow tsO4335 11 2 
C. Garside & Sons, Limited, Glossop : - 1,375 9 0 M. Hatcliffe, Horncastle’ . : ; i 378 Io oO 
J. &J. Lee, Stockport. - 1,322 13 8] § & R. Horton, Lincoln . OUesor ome 
J. FAIRBROTHER, jun. & Co., Hyde (accepted) 1,285 0 0 JEFFERY & SON, Hibaldstow (accepted) .  . 310 I0 Oo 
For Construction of Sewage Works, for the Glossop Town 
Council. Messrs. LomMAx & LOMAX, Engineers, Grosvenor , ti HORSHAM. 
Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester. For Repairs, Painting, &c., to the Nelson Inn, Horsham, for 
G. BELL, Tottenham, London (accepted ), King & Sons, Limited. Mr. C. H. Bunsrow, Architect, 
GREENOCK. 40 North Street, Horsham. 
Mark Etheridge . ; : ‘inc tle . .£65 0 O 
For Geartructing a Main Sewer in Eldon Street, for the Doles 30 Io O 
Board of Police. Mr. A, J. TURNBULL, ‘Master of Works GEORGE POTTER, Taree’ Read (accepted) ides 
and Borough Surveyor. 49 
W. Lang, Gourock : wee g g| For Painting, Paper-hanging, Hot-water and Gas Services, 
R. AITKENHEAD & SONS, ee Ab (accepted ) ge tends &c., to the Black Horse Hotel, Horsham, for Mr. Henry 
ee aa aa Michell Mr. C. H. BuRsTow, ’Architect, "40 North Street, 
a 
For Repairs to Windmill, and Supplying and Fixing New Keak Contract No, ¢: Couttice Bee & 
Pumps in Connection with the Same, at the Council’s Sendall Bros. . ; e £458 Io oO £32 010 
Sewage Farm, Colne Engaine, for the Halstead Urban Pannett Bros. c @ 375 129 42°'0- O 
District Council. Mr. G. H. MATTHEWS, Surveyor. W. Aldridge : é : 5 $23) Oe 27 10 O 
Mallett & Co, London ; § LAIST ilo Potter Bros. c : ; 5 BS fe) Te ZOU. 5 O 
R. WARNER & Co., Walton-on- Naze (accepted EI IIEO.- Oo F. Potter .. : : : 27 Garou O 201 OF50 
Barton & Co., Sudbury ; 4 09242 1/5 7 GEORGE POTTER* .. 2025540 3'5v aie 6 
W. Gentry, Braintree . é . 224 10 0 * Accepted for Contract No, I 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 


WORKED STONE delivered and PIX HD COMPLETE IM any Loeility, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE 1 Order, 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE- UNDER- HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MRE. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


The Patent “* PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council, 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD. 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTING—DURABLE 
SIMPLEST AND BEST. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


| 11 LUDGATE HILL AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
‘“PRICH LIST AND ESTIMATES OW APPLICATION. 
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HUDDERSFIELD. 


For the Works required in Erection of a Large Central Grocery 
Store, Warehouse, Jam Factory, Bakery, Offices, Stables 
and other Works (covering an area of 3,500 Yards Super 
of flooring), in St. John’s Road, Huddersfield, for Messrs, 
Wallaces, Limited. Messrs. JOHN KirK & SONS, Archi- 


tects, Huddersfield. 
Accepted Tenders. 


J. Radcliffe & Sons, mason. 


H. Holland, joiner. 


T. B. Tunnacliffe, plasterer. 
T. Armitage, plumber. 
W. & P. Holroyd, painter. 


T. Tunnacliffe, slater. 


H. Brook & Co, ironfounder. 


J. Cooke, concreter. 


W. H. Heywood & Co., patent glazing. 


J. NELSON, Hunstanton 


HUNSTANTON. 


For Erection of Two Semi-detached Residences on the 
Hunstanton Glebe Estate. 
Architects, Norwich. 

C. Fryer, Stoke Ferry 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech 


Messrs. GEORGE FiTr & Co, 


4 ; - - » £1,000. 02-0 
‘ , : : 973 9 0 
(accepted) . : 8co O O 


ISLINGTON, 


For Supply and Fixing of a Lancashire Boiler at the St. John’s 


Road Workhouse, for the Islington Guardians. 


Clements & Co. : : - - £5268080 
¢ Tinker, Limited . ; : A , . 49a OO 
R. Taylor & Sons : i ; . ‘470.0, 0 
Fraser & Fraser . ; ‘ ; . 465 <0 
Barford & Perkins : 0 : 5 AA Z eo, 
Arnot . ; : : : . . ; - 4250850 
W. J. FRASER & Co. (accepted) . . : - 3939090 


For Any or All of the Various Works Required in Erection of 
a Dye-house, Yarn Stores, Warehouse, Staircase and 


Other Work at Aspley Mills, Huddersfield. Messrs. JOHN 


Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 


» B. Graham & Sons, Folly Hall, mason. 
B. Hirst & Sons, joiner. 
Broadbent Bros., Moldgreen, plasterer. 
B, Graham & Sons, plumber. 


S. Kendall, painter. 


T. B. Tunnacliffe, slater. 
S Broadbent & Sons, ironfounder. 
Mellows & Co., Sheffield, patent glazing. 


IPSWICH. 


JARROW. 


For Painting and Colouring the Hebburn New Town, Hebburn 


Quay, and Hebburn Colliery Board Schools, for the 


Hedworth, Monkton and J 


A. Craig, Hebburn 


G. Davidson, Jarrow . 
T. FRASER, Jarrow (accepted 


arrow U.D. School Board. 


; af bS$ai7 a0 

, : : ; 045, Sia O 

) ; : ahs 0 (20 
KEIGHLEY. 


For Erection of a Masonic Hall, Club-rooms and Offices, in 
Cooke Street, Keighley. Messrs. JOHN JUDSON & MOORE, 
Architects, York Chambers, Cavendish Street, Keighley. 


For Works at the Friar’s Head Inn, for Messrs. Tollemache 


Bros. Mr, J. S. CORDER, Architect, Ipswich. 
aC. Roper : : : 7 - £587 
M, Death : 4 - 40 pic i503 
Marriott & Bennett . ie : «/§579 
C. Borrett - : : ams 40 
Fy; Bennett 7; : . : an 520 
W. Pipe : : : % ; 5Io 
W. Grayston : : : 497 
CATCHPOLE (accepted ) 494 


eCoo0o000 00 
OO _OROLOFO2OeO) 


M. Booth, 
W. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Clayton, near Bradford, mason, 
Steel, Keighley, joiner. 


T. Nelson, Manningham, slater. 
W. & J. Harrison, Keighley, plumber. 
Emmot Bros, Keighley, plasterer. 
Tillotson & Harrison, Keighley, painter. 


LITTLEHAMPTON. 


For Seating and Joiners’ Work at the Wesleyan Church, Little- 
hampton, also for Erecting Entrance Porch, &c. 

_ G C. VERNON-INKPEN, F.S.I., Architect, Chichester. 

SNEWIN Bros, Littlehampton (accepted ) . 


Mr. 


. 53a) OO 


TLAND GEMENT, 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1} inch ; 
2,500 
with 


" SPHINX” POR 


Beven days. Fineness, 
meshes to square inch, 
“less than 10 per cent. residue. 
% Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
# Cardiff and Hereford Waiter 
Works. 
Specially adapted for Oon- 
4 creteFloors & Street Paving. 


* ECLIPSE’! PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Btandard Testing Sand, 230 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
fand-carrying and cheapest 


3 


Cement in the market. 
Bpecially adapted for laying encaustic tiles, making jointsin 
Banitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &c. 


Bamples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
&c. Bailway and water communication, 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
cares me BL OOKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON, 
P BY ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO. 


OOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1886 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 

tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


pbc a A R B [ E ALABASTER 
N 5 &o. 


LIMITED, 


R. WAYGOOD & C0. 


HYDRAULIC 


ELE 


oar 


FALMOUTH R 


STEAM MILLS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI— 
BB. WARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST, S.W. 


— 


LONDON, 
Also Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. 


APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


AND 


WITH PRICES. 


CTRICAL ENGINEERS, 


BA 


‘ Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 
Hydraulic Direct-Acting 
LIFTS. 
Gas or Steam Power 
LIFTS. 
Electric and Hand-Power 
LIFTS. 
] GAS ENGINES, 
Ws SHAFTING, 
1s CRANES, 
Bi &c. 
= 


S.E e 


OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 


Office : 


Price 12s. 6d. 


175 Strand, London, W.C. ° 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


Telephone, 
863. 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LORDOE."'¢-> 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
‘Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
LS 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 


From the Honister and Yew Oraga Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. 
Highest Award: Gold Medal 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
"' Model Dwelling,'’’ New: 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


@)) LIGHT SEA GREEN. (ay 
Syaiey’ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. ff 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE OO; 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
JOHN CLARK, 


95, 46 and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


WIRE WW OFt ks. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime gcreens, 
ursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., &c. : 
Special low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4!d. per foot super. 
Price Lists and IJ)ustrations post free on application, ; 
EsTABLISHED 1855. 
Telegrapnic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London." 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITROTS’ DESIGNS. 


READING CASES FOR THE. ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


- nat a me 


- 
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LONDON. . 


For Further Works at 1: Rutland Gate, S.W., for Mr John 
Rose Auldjo. Mr. R. OWEN ALLsopP, Architect. 
G H. & A: BywaTERS & SONS (accepted) . . £888 0 oO 


For Distempering at the Infirmary, for the St. George’s (East) 
Board of Guardians, 


Stillwell & Manning . <@iaes : : JL7274 On, O 
‘T. Wilson. ‘ . : A ECE ha SOG I) O10 
Vigor & Co.. ; 4 P é é : £1 475)10)70 
Wall & Co . : 7 : : 4 i Pier gee Ta 
Hurd . eas . : . : = 445 «0. 0 
Haydon : : ‘ : 4 : : ou da55 400 OC 
J. GIBBS (accepted P ‘ é & ; eee) 


For Repairs, &c., to Houses on the Haberdashers’ Estate 

(Fanshaw and Aske Streets), Hoxton, for Mr. S. Arno. 

Mr. A. J. MARTIN, Architect and Surveyor, 386 Oid 
Street, E.C. 

J. WEIBKING & SONS (accepied) . a 4£3,6307, 0°00 


for Erection of Stabling in the Rear of 228 Westminster 


Bridge Road, for Colonel Wilkinson.) Mr. ALFRED 
PARNACOTT, Architect. 
Holloway Bros. : : : : : 94335257 0.0 
Howell J. Williams . , : : é O74 OL SO 
Hall & Beddall - : - : : 7 3;040n C50 
Peacock Bros. . ° : : : F Pade Reet eg ats, 


MARSDEN. 


for Taking-down, Rebuilding and Enlarging the Marsden 
Co-operative Stores Messrs. JOHN KIRK & SONS, 
Architects, Huddersfield. 


Accepted Tenders. 


S. & J. Whitehead, Oldham, mason. 
J. Schofield, Marsden, joiner. 
W. Wilkinson, Slaithwaite, plasterer and painter. 
F. Gondall, plumber. . 
W. E. Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. 
R, Taylor & Sons, Marsden, ironfounder. 
J. Cooke, Huddersfield, concreter. 


- MORLEY. - 

For Works Required in Erection of Engine-house, Engine-bed 
and Warehouse at Peel Mills, Morley, for Messrs, 
W. & E. Jackson. Mr, T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, 
Morley. 

NEWTON & ASQUITH, Morley (accepted) . -£525 0°90 


For Various Works required in Erection of Chapel at Morley, 
for United Methodist Free Church. Mr, T. A. BUTTERY, 
Architect. 

Accepted Tenders. 
D. Furness, mason. 
D. Marsden, joiner. 
M. A. Naylor, plumber. 
E. Wilson, plasterer. 
Sharp & Harper, Leeds, slater. 


MOTHERWELLG (N.B.). 


For Corstruction of Two Additional Filters, Clear-water Tank 
and relative Works at Coldstreim, Parish of Carluke, for 
the Commissioners. Mr. JAMES M‘CALLUM, Burgh Sur- 


veyor. 
HENDERSON & DUNCAN, Morningside, Edin- 
burgh (accepted) . . 5 ; 3 - £3,219 0 O 


NEWQUAY. 
For Erection of Four Residences on the Fistral Avenue, New- 
quay, Cornwall, for Mr Silvanus Trevail, Truro. 
.T. J. SMITH, St. Austell (accepted ). 


OLDBURY. 


For Execution of Certain Works of Sewerage, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. T, H. SHIPTON, Surveyor. 


J. Mackay, Sméthwick A - : 4 : £524) bee 6 
G Law, Kidderminster eels ; - :) 100 Ome O 
Jones & Fitzmaurice, Kirmingha ; : | 4880s) a 
cu rall, Lewis & Martin, biruningham : » 473 10 9 
H. HOLLOWAY, Wolverhampton (accepted ) x7 440"9T 5 24 
POOLE. 


For Painting the Whole of the Public Lamps, Lamp Standards, 


Urinals, &c., for the Council. 


Mr. JOHN ELFORD, 
Borough Surveyor. 


W. Davis 5 : “ - ; . ° . £69 19 oO 
R, Old . : : : ‘ : : : «55 ~Oud 
J. BURDETT (accepted) . : - : . i S457 
J Collins ; ¢ é c é : : a SO OREO 
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PUTNEY. 
For Carrying-out New Drainage and Other Sanitary Work, 
New Heating Apparatus, Alterations to Gas and Water 
Services, &c., at Ravenscroft, Upper Richmond Road, 


°S.W., for Mr. J. Bluett-Duncan, M.R.C.S. Mr. C. E, 
HEwITT, Surveyor, Brighton. 
A. HARMER, Brighton (accefied ) : . ~ £272 16-6 
Decorative and other General Work. 
D, Swainson, Putney . : 5 ; 176 0 0 
S. W. ARIES, Putney (accefted) . A 16415 8 
Barber & Bellamy, Putney . : ‘ . 4 MS We) 
RADYR. 


For Erection of Two Villas for Mr. E. Jenkins. Messrs. GRIF- 
FITHS & JONES, Architects, Tonypandy and Pontypridd. 
H. G. CAREY, Cardiff (accepted) |. bode 1p 3207 OAD 
SALTASH. 
For Providing and Laying 12-inch and g-inch Pipe Sewers in 
Fore Street, Culver and Other Roads, and for Paving and 
Kerbing in Fore Street, Saltash, for the Saltash Town 


Council... Mr. R. ‘HANSFORD WORTH, Surveyor, Ply- 
mouth, 
Sewers. . 
W. C. Shaddock, Plymouth : $7860"a° 0 
T. Shaddock, Plymouth 5 OR : par 4] 
J. SHADDOCK, Plymouth (accepted) _ . ‘ = aE 72a 1 
Paving. 
J. Shaddock ; : ; be ate . tO27 aor 
T. Shaddock : : : sae : e eke <) 
W. Shaddock, Plymout : : : ot 53 Las nO 
E. DUKE, Plymouth (accefied):. ‘ . nada 16 
SHAWFORD. 


For Erection of a Parish Hall at Shawford,. Hants, for the 


Compton Parish Council. ,Messrs. COLSON & SON, 
Architects, Winchester. 
Rashley, Lymington . once sence . . 860 0 oO 
L. J. Carter, Winchester . . 850 0 oO 
C. A. Hutchings, Winchester‘ . ° . aco, O oO 
E. Avery, Winchester . pe a 2 : 3000. O01) 10 
A. Phillis, Winchester . : 5 : . 5 £759" 0.0 
White, Winchester 3 ; 5 5 Cys ONO 
Young, Twyford . : ; , . : » 740 0° 0 
Brockway, Twyford . : sla . i 7250 -OM oO 
F, Bascomb, Shawford : : rm 725. 0 0 


CHURCH 
SCHOOL 
FURNITURE. 


(FLOOR, WALL, AND ROOFING). 
Price Lists on Application. ; 
ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS CARRIED. OUT. Me By 
Branch Offices, BELFAST, SWANSEA, WORCESTER, & DUBLIN. { 


Agents for Wood Carving Co., Ltd., Birmingham.—Mouldings, Friezes, Panels, &c. * fe 
Samples can-be seen at Duff & Spagnoletti’s London Showrooms, a 


SHEDFIELD. 


For Additions and Alterations to Nuthurst, Shedfield, for Mr. 
H. C. Sloane Stanley. Messrs. COLSON & SON, Archi- 
tects, Winchester. 


Bailey, Botley . ; : ’ : . £624 10 0 
Conway, Wickham . : A . : + 506. Ole 
NEWCOMBE, Shedfield (accepted ) 466 Io 10 
Fry, Shedfield . ° . ‘ ‘ . 280 0 oO 


Architects’ estimate . «. ; : ~ bth 


5090 0 O 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
For Partitions at the New Grammar School. 
PLAYFAIR & TOOLE, Southampton (accepted) .£48 15 © 


Supply of Fittings. aoe 
HORSEMAN & CoO. (accepted ). 


. SOWERBY. 


For Raising the Roof of the St. George’s Parsonage, Sowerby. 
Mr. S. WILKINSON, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. 
Accepted Tenders. 
W. Sutcliffe, Sowerby Bridge, mason. 
S. Sutcliffe, Sowerby Bridge, joiner. 
J. Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, plumber... 
G. Whiteley, Sowerby Bridge, slater. 


STAVELEY. 
For Erection of Five Houses at Staveley, near Chesterfield, 


for the Staveley Town Co-operative.Society, Limited. Mr. 
J. P. EARLE, Architect, Norfolk Row, Sheffield. 
Aspland, Handsworth ‘: 5 ; - £,1,5008 OO 
Wright, Worksop _. : : : : «bE, 2Z02.70 2S 
Green, Rotherham . 5 ; a 4 oisl,070n0  O 
LAKE, Chesterfield (accefied ) . ° ‘ go2, 0 oO 
STOCKPORT. 


For Construction of a Brick Sludge Tank, with the Necessary 
Fittings and Galvanised Iron Roof, at the Offerton 
Sewage Outfall Works, for the Stockport Rural District 


Council. Mr. H. H. TURNER, Surveyor. 
A. Taylor, Hazel Grove : F -£154 15 © 
A. BROADHURST, Stockport (accepted ) I4I 15 oO 


IRCNWORK, 
TILES 
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TONYPANDY. WALTHAMSTOW. 

For Rebuilding the Pandy Square Co-operative Shops, for the | For Forming New Roads and Pathways, Laying Drains, &c., 
Co-operative Society, Limited. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & on the Warners Estate in Blackhorse Road and Edward 
JONES, Architects, Pontypridd and Tonypandy. Road, Walthamstow, for the Warners Estate Company, 

D. EvANS & SONS, Penygraig (accepted) «1,625 0 Oo Limited. Mr. J. DUNN, F.R.I.B.A., Surveyor, 1 John 
: Ate Street, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
For Erection of Printing Offices for Messrs. Evans & Short. G. BELL, Tottenham, London (accefted ). 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, Architects, Pontypridd and ‘ 
Tonypandy. ’ WHITECHAPEL. 


Morcans & WILLIAMS, Tonypandy (accefved ). For Decorating, Painting, &c., at the South Grove Workhouse, 


for the Whitechapel Board of Guardians, 


Chessum & Sons. d ° : 7 : PRCEON Teme) 
WALHAM GREEN. King & Co. . . . ° . ® e ° 509 700 
Young. : . ® . . : : » 445 0 0 
For New Roads and Sewers on the Craven Park Estate. Smith . : : , ° . . : 340 0 O 
Messrs. BOYTON & PEGRAM, Surveyors, Bank Buildings, Croxford . C . : : : 322.13 > 0 
The Broadway, Walham Green, Mills ° ‘ . ‘ : : 204. O.. 0 
H. Morecroft . . : ' ° ‘ 2, 531750, Onn.O Haydon é : , J } ‘ 232m O 
Wimpey & Co. . - > ° ; * s.§345°> O10 D. CATMUR (accepted ) : = . ° wc OZanOm O 
H. J. Greenham . ‘ ; ; ‘ 5 YE GS 
J. Mears . : . : 7 n : 44.403 10.,0 WILLIAMSTOWN. 
Nowell & Robso ; ; : - , - 4,361 oO of For Construction of Small Waterworks for the Pride of 
J. H. Neave : A : : : ee EE oe we Glamorgan Building Society. Messrs. GRIFFITHS & JONES, 
A. Kellett . ; 5 ; A 4.2500. 0 Surveyors, Pontypridd and Tonypandy. 
H. Drury . R ‘ ; , Td. 2 LE tOn O MOSES REES (accefied) . - : «/ /LO0n On O 
Boyer & Sons - c - : - 4 LOZ Ono 
R. Ballard, Ltd. : ‘ : : : fe .0o7 ee Ono WINCHESTER. 
Killingback & Co. . é - ‘ : » 3,959 © o| For the Reconstruction of Drainage at the Diocesan Training 
W. Hollingsworth . - : : : 3. O52 Ono College, Winchester, for the Managing Body. Messrs. 
faut, Catley —*.. - . A : : un 5 40.0. 40 CoLson & Son, Architects, Winchester. 
Neave & Son . : 8 F - . bwichy ey elevate) CARTER & SON, Winchester (accepied ). 
E. Parry . : ; : ¥ ; : » 3550 9 ©! For Seating in English Oak, N C ildi i 
: : glis ak, New County Buildings, Win- 
VEN E EG 79 i rr rrr a. chests Me JAMES ROBINSON, Etna oe Pe 
W. C. Ripper, Castle Headingham . ‘ « £2,207 14 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol , o. 1,040u9 Onn 0 
Howard & Sons, London . F . 3 Ae Agpshiiti 7 
WAUBDCEN. GA reMiine: Bristle te Manet. 020 ero domes 
For Building Six Houses and One Shop in Walkden Road, J. P. White, Bedford 7 : : ; « 1,597 0'-9O 
Walkden, near Edge Fold, for the Walkden Co-operative Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . : ~ .1,550mOenG 
Society, Limited. Playfair & Toole, Southampton P : oi), 1,400, Ome 
J. Morton, Walkden : ‘ : - - £1,675 0 o Gillow & Co., London é ‘ : a b4i4eisa eS 
T. Harrison, Walkden . é ‘ ; Ebi. 505 ey OuG0 Chamberlain, King & Jones, Birmingham » E3947 6. Oo 
S. J. Hodgkiss, Farnworth : : : muts552. 180.0 H. READ, Exeter (accepted) 4 : » »1,230' 0) 0 
J. COCKER, Walkden (accefted) . 4 th 1;4.700001 0 J. T. Thomas, Winchester : P : , = 1 225)m7 410 


SAMUEL WRIGHT & CO., 


Manufacturers of FIBROUS PLASTERING, 
CROWN WORKS, AMHURST ROAD, HACKNEY. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL FIBROUS PLASTERING 


OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 
CONTRACTORS BY APPOINTMENT TO THE SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD 


CEMENT AND BUILDING 
SA ND. 


ALL PURE CRIT. NO SCREENING OR WASHING REQUIRED. 
ALL LABOUR SAVED. FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
A VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


‘| Free on Rail or Canal at Leighton Buzzard. All communications should be 


addressed to the §OLE PROPRIETOR OF THE PITS, 


JOSEPH ARNOLD, 


Contractor to H.M. Government, 


32 ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 


Special Sand for Water and Sewage Filtration. 


Established nearly 40 years. Prices on Application. 
Telegrams, “SANDBAGS, LONDONY’ 


SHENLEY HILL SILVER AND FILTER SAND PITS: 
ROOF IMPRESSIONS of the BEAUTIFUL ART PLATES which appeared in the New Year’s 
Double Number of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the Number for January 10, 1890, THE 
TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs (size 183 in. by 134 in.), may now 
be obtained, price 1s. each. Free by post, carefully packed in patent roller, 2s. 3d. 
GILBERT WOOD & CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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WINCHESTER— continued. 


For Additions and Alterations to Otterbourne House, near 
Winchester, for Major R. S. Scarlett. Messrs, COLSON 
& SON, Architects, Winchester. 


Fielder & Son, Winchester ‘ : : Pe Keictomen oh) @) 
Brockway, Twyford . - F . 4 Mimtorejoyui ey *fe) 
Hutchings, Winchester : vy ih. ©) 
Bascomb, Shawford . : ; , : O75) to mo 
Rashley, Lymington . : : : : STO MO VaO 


WOODMANSEY. 


For Erection of Woodmansey Church. Mr. ALFRED BEAU- 
MONT, Architect, Gounty Hall, Beverley. 


Sf faced with Sidne. 


J. W. Buttery ; , £2,005 Ole 
A. Moore . : : : : ; ; yh Pikosiel’ “ep © 
J. Nicholson . “ : : . . 5 253) 7 OmnO 
J. Keswick ; : : : : : 2,249 0 O 
G. Shepherdson & Sons, Limited. : 3.240. POWO 
Ri Potts y. - : : : ‘ - 2.230 m0 sO 
C. Stephenson . o.200 @Durd 
R, Pape 4 5 3 0 . 2,189 0 O 
J. F. Sweeting . - : : ‘ 270M OnmO 
G. Pape, Beverley , 2.0200. 40 
‘Lf Faced with Brick. 
W. Buttery ' ‘ . : ZEtOmONTO 
A. Moore . 2. AGOPNO EO 
J. Nicholson Athy. 6) 8) 
C. Stephenson . 255 7,50 MEO 
R, Pape - : 21169) 10 150 
J. Keswick : 4 ; ; ZC AmeO ato 
G. Shepherdson & Sons, Limited 1,990 0 O 
R. Potts : : : . 3 5 ant OG SION 
G. PAPE (accepted) . 4 ‘ 5 " lh 5 Ono 
J. F. Sweeting : ; 5 ' : A SS ago 2 © 
J. Constable. 5 : ; : . mt 709 nO @O 


A TUNNEL for foot passengers is to be constructed between 
Greenwich and Millwall by the London County Council, at an 
estimated cost of 70,509/, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ENGRAVING. 
ENTRANCE HALL, BROOK HALL, NEAR CHESTER. 


NO. 9 CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. NEWTON, CHAMBERS & CO, of Thorncliffe Ironwerks,, 
Sheffield, will show at the Leicester meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society their “Invicta” patent portable cooking. 
range, which is fitted with a removable arched top oven, with 
one shelf, bright nose moulding, disc Jatch and knob and bands, 
bright bracket shelf, damper and soot door, little soot door 
under oven, cast-iron lift-out range, side and bottom grates, 
draw-out fret and ashes pan combined, range fitted with door 
with bright moulding, bands and hooks, wrought-iron cir- 
culating boiler fitted with flow and return pipe connections, 
flue under boiler and up back, fitted with damper, cast-iron top 
plate, and bright nose moulding in front with removable plugs, 
panel over fire, with hopper front, so that the fire can be fed 
without taking the panel off ; smoke hopper, fitted with two 
folding doors to open, so that the fire panel can be taken off 
and placed on the top of doors, thus making it into an open. 
fire range. Size, 3 feet wide by 19} inches deep back by 
26 inches high. Their “L.C.C.” patent portable cooking stove, 
which consists of cast-iron patent removable oven 114 inches 
wide by 14 inches high by 14 inches deep back, with one shelf, 
door fitted bright bands and latch, damper and soot door, little 
door under oven, cast-iron lift-out range with blower and bottom 
grate, sheet-iron ashes pan with cast front, hopper for feed with 
falling door, hot plate fitted with plugs and reversible damper, 
so that the hot plate can be used without the down draught to 
oven, cast-iron back boiler fitted with 4 inch brass draw- off tap, 
2 feet wide by 1 foot 6 inches deep back by 2 feet 2 inches to top- 
of stove. Their “ Octopus” boiler, which is simple, easily fixed, 
and is suitable for buildings to be heated by the low-pressure 
system. Their “Kingston” boiler, which consists of two 
welded boilers of the saddle type fixed one over the other, and 
connected together to form a compound boiler (or otherwise), 
with flues of ample area betweenthem. The draught being in an 


ELECTRIC LIGHT — 


THE 


NEW 


CONDUIT SYSTEM 


New Buildings can now be fitted with Insulated Iron Tubes whilst iu 
course of erection, ready for cables and wires to be drawn through 
at any future period. 


STRODE « CO. 


EEAD OFFICK AND WORKS— f 


48 OSNABURGH $ST,, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. ¥a 
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upward and natural direction tall chimneys are not necessary, 
slow combustion is obtained, and with it (owing to the extensive 
heating surface of the boiler), great economy in fuel. A saving 
is effected in brickwork, as the outer boiler requires no covering 
beyond a coating of slag wool, or other non-conducting com- 
position. The boiler may be used as two separate heaters, the 
outer one being devoted to warming halls and corridors, or 
even supplying hot water for domestic requirements, whilst the 
inner boiler is being used for heating apparatus proper; they 
are also showing many examples of garden fountains, furniture, 
vases, lamp-posts, &c., making in all an attractive exhibit. 

For the ventilation of the New Free church, Stonehaven 
(Mr. John Coutts, architect, Aberdeen), the “ Climax” patent 
direct-acting turret ventilators, ornamental design C, are being 
used and supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, ventilating 
engineers, the sole manufacturers of these ventilators. 

THE new Infectious Hospital, Keighley, is being warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke-flues and patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs, E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

THE Infectious Hospital, Ramsey, has just been ventilated 
by means of Shorland’s patent exhaust roof-ventilators and 


. improved inlet panels, the same being supplied by Messrs. 


E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE southern electric tramway from Douglas Head to Port 
Soderick is being rapidly proceeded with. It is expected by 
the promoters that the line will be completed by the early part 
of July, coincident with the opening of the busiest part of the 
Manx season. The date for the opening has been fixed for 
Saturday, July 4, and it is understood that Lord Kelvin has 
consented to visit the island for the purpose of inaugurating the 
electric tramway. It is stated that negotiations are in progress, 
and are almost completed, for the purpose of extending the 
tramway to a point quite close to Port Soderick. The line will 
be four or five miles in length, and will open out romantic coast 
scenery and magnificent marine views. 

THE High Street at Guernsey was temporarily closed a few 
days since whilst workmen removed all the telephone wires 


which, it is alleged, the National Telephone Company put up 
without permission of the authorities, who object to lines 
crossing the street. The company having failed to acknow- 
ledge the notice to remove the lines, the authorities took matters 
into their own hands. eh 

THE foundation-stone of a new electric-lighting station for 
Bradford was laid on Friday last in the Valley Road. The 
cost of the site was 2,502/., the tenders for the building amount 
to 11,588/., and the boilers, engines, dynamos, machinery and 
plant will cost 17,5937, thus bringing the total expenditure in 
connection with the new installation up to 31,681Z. 

DURING the past few days, or rather nights, some inte- 
resting experiments with trains loaded so as to represent fully- 
freighted passenger trains have been madeon the Metropolitan 
Railway, with a view to. testing the capacity of electric motors, 
with a view to their ultimate adoption in place of the highly 
objectionable steam system which has hitherto had to serve. 


uer 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Messrs. Lucas & AIRD have started on the erection of two 
new warehouses at the Southampton docks. Both are being 
built to meet the requirements in the storage of grain and 
general merchandise, and will be after the pattern of the large 
warehouse on the quay of the inner dock, behind which the first 
of the two new buildings is being erected. Its dimensions are 
293 feet by 42, with five floors and a basement. The other 
warehouse will also comprise five floors anda basement, and its 
size 222 feet by 85. 

PLANS have been submitted to a committee of the Harbour 
Board of proposed reconstruction at Aberdeen of the sawmills 
of Messrs. John Fleming & Co,, Limited, which were destroyed 
by fire some time ago. The estimated cost of the new mills is 
2,502. 

THE Hendon Board of Guardians have been informed by 
the Local Government Board that an order would issue for the 
separation of the parish of Willesden from the Hendon Poor 
Law Union (which includes Harrow, Hendon and a number of 
other districts), and the constitution of ‘Willesden as a separate 
poor-law authority. This step has been necessitated by the 
rapid growth of Willesden, the population having increased 
from about 5,000 at the beginning of the century to over 89,000, ’ 
and the rateable value having quadrupled during the last ten 
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New Illustrated and priced 
FURNISHING GUIDE is 
now ready, and will be for- 
warded (on application) 
FREE BY POST. 


HEWETSONS, 


Artistic House 
Furnishers 


AND 


Decorators. 


HEWETSONS’ “Princess May ” 


Bedroom Suite. 


Ho Enamelled White, Carton Pierre Mountings, 
#' Brass Handles, and comprising: Wardrobes 
(Glass Door), Dressing-Chest with Glass, Wash- 
stand (Marble Top, Tile Back, and Brass Towel 
Rail), and Two Cane-seated Chairs. 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215, 


Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W. 


Ne * sl i ‘ig 


s* «€ < ee a neem -« 
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years. A new workhouse will be erected, to cost—with the site 
—some 80,0co/. 


AT the next meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
a project will be submitted for approval for the purchase from 
the City lands committee of a large site on the Thames Em- 
bankment, for the erection of a building to serve as a permanent 
home for the Board in place of the offices now occupied in 
Norfolk Street. For a sum well under roo,oco/. it will be 
possible, if the scheme is approved, to purchase the site and 
erect upon it a building in every way suited for the business of 
the Board. 

THE foundation-stone of a new chancel of St. Anne’s 
Church, Wandsworth, was laid on the 6th inst. by the Duchess 
of Albany. 

THE Scarborough Town Council have decided on the 
erection of a recreation-hall in the Clarence Gardens, on the 
North Cliff, at an estimated cost of 4,200/, 

THE foundation-stone of a new Roman Catholic school in 
Priory Street, Colchester, was laid on the 4th inst. - The school 
is being erected by Mr. Beaumont, builder, Lexden, at a cost of 
about 94c/., of which 250/, is already raised. 

A CHURCH is to be built on the east side of Rosevale 
Street, Partick, at a cost of 4,co00/. It is to have seating 
accommodation for 800, In addition, halls will be built to 
seat 300. 

THE Hales Owen and District Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee have drawn up a scheme for the erection of a new 
technical institute upon some land adjoining the Drill Hall, 
which Lord Cobham has granted them on a lease of 500 years. 
The tender of Mr. J. M. Tate, Colley Gate, Cradley, for the 
erection of the Institute has been accepted by the comniittee. 


VARIETIES. 


THE gold casket containing the address presented to Sir 
Henry Irving by the actors and actresses of England on the 
occasion of his knighthood will,-we are informed, be on view 
during June at Messrs. D. & J. ’Wellby’ s, the silversmiths, i in 
Garrick Street. 

THE Castletownroche Roman Catholic church has been 
burned to the ground, No idea has been formed as to the 
origin of the outbreak. 


Mr. MORRIS ROBERTS, late of Rhosdican, who had for 
half a century been closely identified with the slate industry of 
North Wales, and particularly with the manufacturing of 
writing slates, died at Carnarvon on the 4th. 


THE Bolton Town Council have decided to provide a boat- 
ing lake for the town at Deane Valley. The lake will have an 
area of 8} acres, being 512 yards long and 80 yards wide. The 
estimated cost is 9,5co/., with an annual rental for the necessary 
land of 1712, 

FIFTEEN miles of bookshelves are required at the India 
Office libraries. They have now but seven miles. To meet 
the demand for more space the Government is about to build 
another floor over the present library. Some 400 valuable 
MSS. and Oriental works are being catalogued and added to 
the library. 


THE 8ooth anniversary of the foundation of Norwich 
Cathedral will be celebrated by a commemorative thanksgiving 
service on July 1. The sermon will be preached by the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and several bishops have arranged to 
attend. 

MR. J. CORBETT, of _Impney, some little time back, when 
the state of the fabric ot Ludlow Church was calling for 
attention, offered 1,000/.,, in addition to the sum he had already 
given towards the completion of the restoration, if nine others 
would do the same. He has-not waited long for the accept- 
ance of this condition, but has sent 1,000/. that the work may 
be proceeded with at once, as far as practicable. 

A MEMORIAL window in Lichfield Cathedral was unveiled 
on the 2nd inst., and dedicated by the bishop of the diocese in 
memory of the late Canon Curteis, canon and precentor of the 
cathedral and first principal of the Theological College, and 
subsequently chaplain of the Savoy. 


A MASSIVE monument of polished granite has been erected 
over the tomb of the late Canon Wenham, provost of the | 
diocese of Southwark, in the cemetery attached to St. Mary 
Magdalene’s Roman Catholic Church, Mortlake, of which he 
was for upwards of forty years rector. 


THE manor-house of Camphill, which stands within the 
grounds acquired by Glasgow Corporation two years ago as an 
addition to the South Side Park, has been fitted up by the 
parks committee as a district museum or exhibition gallery, and 
was opened with an exhibition illustrating the history of 
photography from its earliest stages. 


ve neuest ARCHITECTS ro SPEGIFY « BUILDERS 1 USE 


M'NEILL’S FELTS & SLAG WOOL 


F. McNEILL & CO. Bunhill Row, London, 


VENTILATION 


MECHANICAL, 
on the Latest ~ 
and most Perfect Systems. 


AUTOMATIC AND 


The fact that we have hitherto relied upon the recommendations afforded by the satisfactory 
carrying out of work entrusted to our care for the development of our Business is in itself a 
guarantee to intending Customers. 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING, AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
72, 74,& 76 DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


(LATE OF 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET.) 


Contractors to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, H.M. War Office, H.M. Office of 
Works, L. & N.-W., G. W., L. & Y., C. L. C. Railways, &c., the Liverpool 
Corporation, the School Board for London, &c. 


Telegraphic Address, “‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.”’ Telephone No, 1889, 


AWARDS OBTAINED: LONDON, 1862, 1874; PARIS, 1867, 1878; CHICAGO, 1893. 
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- THE Figaro announces that the British’ Government have 
decided to take part officially in the Paris Exhibition to be held 
in 1900. 

THE fund for the restoration of Canterbury Cathedral now 
amounts to 9,310/. During the past week or two operations 
have been begun upon the crypt and chapter-house, under the 
personal direction of Sir Arthur Blomfield, and the repair of 
the cloisters will very shortly be commenced. 


A GROUND-RENT of 1,100/7. per annum secured on a pro- 
‘ perty in Cornhill, facing the Bank of England, London, was 
recently sold by auction, realising 42,500/., or at the rate of 
2,452,023/. per acre. 

THE foundation-stone of a new Freemasons’ Hall was laid 
at Selkirk on the 6th inst. 

DURING the progress of the demolition of an old building 
situated in High Street, Lockerbie, the workmen found a 
sackful of old and interesting documents dating from 1745 to 
1794. In the bundle were a number of excise, &c. certificates. 

IN the course of some alterations to Trevor Hall, Llan- 
gollen, the residence of the late Mr. J. C. Edwards, the well- 
known Ruabon ‘terra-cotta manufacturer, the workmen found 
in the roof 160 5/7. Bank of England notes and a bank-book 
containing deposits amounting to 1,200/. These had ap- 
parently lain there for seventy-two years, and efforts are 
being made to trace the owner. 

THE new railways that are being built in India will cover 
4,573 miles, being an addition to the existing lines of’ one- 
fourth, and exceeding the total length constructed in the 
United Kingdom in the last twenty years. Fase 

THE Queen has subscribed 50/. to the fund which is being 
raised for the restoration of the tower of the parish church of 
St. Austell, Cornwall. | 

THE Japanese are going to erect at Kioto a gigantic 
statue of Buddha, in celebration of their late victory. The 
height will be 120 feet. The metal will be supplied from the 
ordnance captured in the late war. The monument will cost 
about one million yen. 

AN intimation has been received from Mr. Jas. R. Wheldon 
secretary, that the plans of Mr. Henry. Grieves, architect, 
South Shields, in the competition for extensions to the Ingham 
Infirmary, have been placed first by the assessor, Mr. Alex. 
Graham, F.S.A., vice-president ot the R.1.B.A., and that second 
place has been awarded to the plans of Mr. J. J. Dockwray, 


also of South Shields, |: The conditions wereprepared by. Mt, 
Leeson, of Newcastle.) >» BA ROMEO TS I recheue aus, 

Mr. HENRY CRISP’ (head of the firm of Crisp & Oatley), 
one of the best-known architects in the West of England, 
where he had done much ecclesiastical' work in rural parish 
churches, died on Monday last at Clifton in ‘his seventieth year. 
During the past half-century he had taken part in the erection 
of many important buildings in Bristol. 


IT is believed in Chichester that the Barracks are to be 
reconstructed. Lieut.-Col. Hare, R E., has written to the Cor- 
poration, inquiring whether, pending the préparation of a 
complete scheme for the re-drainage of Chichester Barracks, the 
Corporation would sanction a temporary connection of the 
existing drain with the town sewer. He concludes by saying 
“the preparation of our final scheme 'for the barrack drainage 
is involved in the larger question of the reconstruction of the 
Barracks now under consideration, and as ‘it may be some time 
before we are in a position to commence the work, I venture to 
think that the proposed temporary connection will be to our 
mutual benefit.” Z 

FALKLAND PALACE was visited on Saturday by the members 
of the Edinburgh Architectural Association. It was described 
by Mr. Kinross, A.R.S.A. The influence of French taste was 
shown by the decoration of the quadrangle. The rooms in the 
guard-house have been fitted up.as a modern dwelling. » These 
rooms, when Lord Bute obtained possession of. Falkland,:had, 
neither floors, windows, nor doors, now they have wainscot floors, 
ceilings, doors, and window-shutters, much of the work -being; 
elaborately carved with heraldic decoration and. portraiture., 
This work has been designed in the style of the time of Mary 
of Guise, but it has more of the refinement of French work-of 
that period than of the plainness of Scottish work, of Mary’s 
time. The ceilings are elaborately painted and modelled to 
some extent on existing examples. of old painted work in: 
Scotland. The window-sashes..are -beautiful specimens ° of 
metal-work, and are unique in Scotland. The members after- 
wards inspected the chapel, which has a decorated ceiling of 
the time of Charles I., and the tennis-court of the time of 
James V., which has been refitted with its penthouses, and 
made suitable for play under rules slightly modified from those 
in use at Hampton Court and elsewhere, owing to the older 
form of the Falkland court and the peculiarity of the hazards. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Blackburn Town Council was’ 
held on the ioth inst. to make the appointment of a borough 
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and water engineer. The post is:worth.7co/. per annum. A 
large number of applications had been made for the post. In 
the end Mr. Stubbs, the borough engineer of Darwen, was 
appointed. 


THE new railway from Salonicato ‘Constantinople will be 
opened for passenger traffic_on Monday next. The journey 
eccupies 233 hours, 

THE Conservancy Commissioners of Stockton-on-Tees 
have decided to petition the Admiralty to grant a subsidy for 
constructing a dry dock on the Tees of sufficient dimensions to 
accommodate ships of war. There is no graving dock of 
sufficient size on the north-east coast. Thousands of tons of 
slag are being carried out to sea from the blast furnaces, and 
the Conservancy desire to deposit it as a harbour of refuge 
Mr. Goschen desires to,learn further concerning the views of 
the Conservancy. 


THE chain of forts being constructed for the defence of 
Chatham and the approaches to London will soon be complete. 
Four of the five are virtually finished, and the last has now 
been taken in hand. These forts command the entrance to the 
Thames and Medway, and will be fitted with a powerful arma- 
ment, including the new quick-firing guns with a range of ten 
or twelve miles. 


IN course of the demolition of No 4 Coleman Street, a 
house of considerable antiquity, and said to be one of the 
numerous residences of Oliver Cromwell, the workmen brought 
to light seventeen pieces of pottery of Medieval design in a 
remarkably good state of preservation. There is no doubt they 
represent several types of modelled clay spread over a period 
of two centuries or more, and the fact that they are so well 
preserved is due probably to their immersion in water for a 
great number of years. It ‘seems that while some 
workmen engaged by Messrs Colls &° Son (whose 
offices abut upon the premises in question) were clearing 
away the foundations of the old house, they came upon 
what were presumably three Medieval rain-water wells, two of 
which were discovered beneath a party-wall of curious con- 
struction. There is little doubt that the builders of that wall 
were unaware of the presence of these wells, as the wall was 
builc over them, and yet the presence of a massive beam over 
the top of one of the wells would seem to suggest that the 
makers of the wall were aware that an open space existed 
there. In any case, the workmen brought to light these wells, 


two of which went down 20 feet below the pavement level. At. 


“EVGaHTET 


the bottom were found the. pieces of pottery referred to, and 
seven others in.a fragmentary condition, and similar in design. 


A NEW meeting-room has been erected from plans prepared 
by Mr. G. F. Hawkes, architect, at Bearwood Road, Edgbaston, 
45 feet by 22 feet, 20 feet high; classrooms in addition. The 
roof is carried by pitch-pine trusses, springing from stone 
corbels, and ceiled partly up the rafters and to collar-beam with 
varnished boarding, and there is also a dado round the room 
4 feet high. In front of the platform is a baptistery ; back of 


platform an arched recess, over which is a three-light window ; 


at the rear of this room smaller classrooms and vestries. The 
building was erected for Mr. Swaine Bourne by Mr. Wm. 
Beetlestone. The whole of the windows have been filled in a 


chaste manner with leaded lights, designed by Mr. Kendrick. 


Swaine Bourne, in antique and other glasses, with the intro- 


duction of Scripture texts, the whole effect being lofty, light and. 


cheerful. 


A CONTEMPLATED BLUNOER. 


THE following letter has been received from Mr. C. F. Dowsett, 


of 3 Lincoln Inn Fields, W.C :— feat 
Sir,—The London County Council is contemplating the 
perpetration of a blunder, and the combined action of the 


Press is needed in pronouncing the opinion of London to. 


prevent it. 


The blunder is that the London County Council has. 


abandoned its intention of forming a new street from Holborn 
to the Strand, the construction of which it has committed itself 
to for years past, and proposes to use the money in building a 


palace for its own aggrandisement and luxury. Before closing. 
its meeting, however, last evening, it postponed the further 


consideration of the matter for a fortnight. 


In the Paper of Reports before the meeting yesterday of the 


London County Council was a report by the establishment 
committee on a site for a new County Hall, in which it is stated 


that the work carried on by the London County Council in its” 
present building has become “a discredit to London.” It’ 


explains that several houses in Spring Gardens have had to be 
taken in which to carry on the work of the Council, and that 
one house has been taken a quarter of a mile off and another 
half a mile off, and consequently that a new hall is necessary, 
and so the Council proposes to catry out a great scheme of 
extending the Mall and erecting a Council Palace. The cost of 
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acquiring the land is estimated at “ 813,coo/. net,” and the cost 
of the Council Palace 500,coo/., thus together 1,313,coo/. 

Now, sir, the London County Council has for years past ad- 
mitted that one of the most urgent needs of London is a com- 
munication between Holborn and the Strand, which would also 
open up a communication between north and south London. 

I submit, and I challenge legitimate, accurate, intelligent 
contradiction, that the need of a new palace for the use of the 
London County Council is not to be compared with the need 
of a communication between Holborn and the Strand. 

If the inconvenience caused to the well-paid staff of the 
London County Council is as the report states “a discredit to 
London,” the blockades of central London, through the absence 
of a communication between the two great metropolitan 
avenues, is so deep a disgrace as to make the London County 
Council contemptible in the eyes of all intelligent persons 

The trivial inconvenience to the staff of the London County 
Council is of no importance compared with the enormous in- 
convenience and actual loss to all classes of the public through 
the long-continued and increasing blockades. Holborn and 
the Strand are chronically blocked at the intercepting junctions 
as well as Bow Street and the streets off it, are often packed 
like a stable yard at a provincial inn on a market day. 

For years past the London County Council has admitted 
the urgency of a new street between Holborn and the Strand ; 
for years past public meetings have been held and deputations 
sent from them to the London County Council urging the con- 
struction of such a street; for years past almost the entire 
Press of London has urged the necessity for such a street, for 
not only visitors to London, but-every class, from the labourer 
and costermonger upwards, suffer untold losses in time and 
money and most painful inconveniences every working day in 
the year, and year after year. The congestion in West Central 
London is positively dangerous to life and limb. The London 
County Council has also spent immense sums of public money 
in its labours to arrange for a new street, by valuations, by 
surveys and plans, by Parliamentary and other legal action, by 
serving statutory notices throughout the district and by various 
other expensive ways, yet, forsooth, all this is to go for nothing ; 
the losses of the labouring and commercial and ‘travelling 
classes are all to be counted as nothing, and to be allowed to 
continue so that the money may be available to save the staff 
of the London County Council from some inconvenience, and 
to gratify the ambition of some of the London County Council 
members, too well known for their assertiveness, who desire to 


> 
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have-a magnificent palace in which to hear themselves vaunt 
their partisan and versatile speeches. - 

As to the London County Council having taken offices half 
a mile from its central office, such a fact only exposes its) 
incapacity of management, and is no reason why a palace 
should be built for it at an enormous cost to the ratepayers, 
and at the sacrifice of a most urgently needed improvement. 

If. the London; County Council can find 1,313,c00/. for an 
object not urgent, it can find that amount for an object which 
it has admitted year after year, and which all London has 
agreed, is imperatively urgent. If it is now objected that the 
proposed new street will cost two millions sterling, then let us 
have a street that will only cost 1,313,000/. which the London 
County Council seem to think an easy amount to raise. 

The people of West Central London, so far as my observa- 
tion goes, are filled with the utmost surprise and justifiable 
indignation that the London County Council should be so false 
to its promises, so lost to its own dignity, so utterly indifferent 
to the galling needs of the labouring, commercial and other 
classes, as is evidenced in its present attempt to abandon the 
carrying out of an improvement more needed than any other 
of the period, and to contemplate spending the money instead 
upon a scheme to promote its own importance and self- 
indulgence, 

Having spoken at several public meetings on the subject, I 
can claim to have ascertained the mind of the public in West 
Central London, and in the name of the public I invoke your 
powerful assistance to aid in putting right this contemplated 
wrong, so that no Council Palace shall be built until a new 
street is constructed between Holborn and the Strand. 


STEEE ROADS. 


THE latest suggestion for an improved form of roadway, says_ 
the WVorth-Eastern Lumberman, comes from Mr. Budd, the 
commissioner of public roads of New Jersey. In his report to 
the governor Mr. Budd recommends that steel be used in the 
construction of roads both in town and in country. Some of 
the best authorities have predicted that the coming material for 
highways will be steel, but just exactly how it is to be used. 
they did not say. In Mr. Budd’s plan broadsteel rails are to be 
placed for the accommodation of traffic where the iravel is: 


| greatest, while the remainder of the road can be made of 


granite or wood. 
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The average cost of a macadamised road 16 feet wide is 
about 7,000 dols. a mile. The cost of a double track steel road 
16 feet wide, filled in with broken stone, macadam size, the 
commissioner puts at 6,000 dols. a mile. A one-track road 
would only cost 2,000 dols. a mile. The rails, which are really 
flat plates of metal, are made of steel the thickness of an 
ordinary boiler plate, gutter shaped, 5 inches or more wide, 
with a square perpendicular shoulder half an inch high, and 
then an angle of 1 inch outward, slightly raised, thus forming 
a conduit for the water and rendering it easy for the wheels.to 
leave or enter the track. 

The advantages claimed for the metal road are :—First, 
great durability ; second, a horse can draw on a steel track 
twenty times as much as on a dirt road and five times as much 
as on the best macadam. 

The tracks would really be very much like a horse car 
track were it not for their much greater breadth and the slight, 
sloping rib instead of the high rib of the street car track. 


There would be no wrenching of wheels and bending of axles, 


such as a car track often causes, and the wheels would roll on 
and off the steel track or plate with the greatest ease. Another 
feature in the steel rail idea is the absence of jolting, which 
ruins the wagon. 

The principal point, however, which would be gained is the 
great durability of the steel road. -Even:the hardest granite is 
rapidly worn down. Holes and ruts form, and once formed, 
rapidly become larger, until costly repairs are necessary to 
make travel even possible. The steel tracks would be cheap, 
easily renewed and almost everlasting, while the material 
between them need only be some cheap roadmaking soil. The 
rails would take up all the wear and the soil between would 
furnish good drainage. Other tracks nearer the curb might be 
added for the accommodation of bicyclists, who would not then 
be jolted nearly to death, as they are in going over uneven 
granite blocks. 

The steel track idea is not entirely new. On many bridges 
broad steel plates have been laid along that part of the road 
where travel is greatest. The curbs of the bridges in London 
are lined with steel to prevent the grinding away of the stone 
by cart wheels. Steel roadways would work wonders in regu- 
lating street traffic. 

For city purposes the steel road would have to be laid with 
great solidity. The latest pavements of Belgium blocks in 
New York are more solidly constructed than any other kind of 
road, but it is hard work to keep them level. On Broadway 
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blocks of the best: Maine granite -resting on solid concrete a 
foot thick are firmly bound together by sharp road sand and 
asphalte. Inthe steel road the tracks would be laid on cross 
ties of steel, with all-interstices filled in by concrete and water- 
proof cement. 


THE LONDON WATER-SUPPLY, 


THE water committee of the London County Council, in a 
report which has just been issued, state that, without desiring 
to prejudice the position of the Water Board proposed in the 
Government Bill, the committee nevertheless could not dis- 
regard the possibility that the Government Bill might not 
become law. They therefore recommend the Council to go 
forward in the matter of a supplementary supply from the 
Welsh water areas. Certain engineering and other details in 
connection with the scheme might require reconsideration. The 
committee have engaged the services of two eminent engineers, 
whose opinions will in due course be reported. The committee 
formally recommend the Council to pass a resolution authoris- 
ing application to be made to Parliament in the ensuing session 
for power to bring additional supplies of water to London from 
the water-sheds of the Usk and Llangorse, upon the lines of 
the report of the water committee as approved by the Council. 
The committee add that on the ‘subject of the future supply of 
water to the Metropolis they could not disregard the question 
of the purchase of the existing water undertakings, but for the 
present they consider it sufficient to recommend that a Bill or 
Bills should be prepared for introduction in the session of 1897 
for the purchase of the undertakings of the eight Metropolitan 
water companies. 


THE INCORPORATED GAS INSTITUTE. 


THE thirty-third annual meeting of this Institute commenced 
on Tuesday in the hall of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, Mr. 
William R. Chester, M.Inst.C E., president, in the chair. The 
report, which showed a total membership of 627, or a net gain. 
during the year of 44, was unanimously adopted. The state- 
ment of accounts, which showed a revenue of 1,072/., or an 
increase of 86/., was also unanimously adopted. The first prize 
for papers read at meetings of the Institute, the President’s 
medal and a cheque for 1o/., was awarded to Mr. D. Irving, 
Bristol, for a paper on “ Unaccounted-for Gas,” the second 
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prize going to Mr. Lewis T. Wright, Westminster, and the 
third prize to Mr. C. S. Ellery, Bath.. The President, in his 
inaugural address, gave an exhaustive review of the gas 
industries of the country, together with a critical comparison of 
gas and electricity. The gas industry still maintained a steady 
increase. There had during the past year been an increase in 
the quantity of coal carbonised of 300,000 tons, and of 
1,375,000/. in the capital invested, and there had been a gross 
profit of 5,616,7452, which was sufficient to pay 8°I per cent. on 
the total capital employed. The President specially called the 
attention of members to the neglect of the benevolent fund. A 
paper was read on “ New Details in Gasholder Construction,” 
by Mr. E. Lloyd Pease, Stockton, and one on “ Gas Engines 
as Economical Motors,” by Mr. J. Holliday. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


At the Guildhall on Tuesday Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, one 
of the district surveyors for the City of London, was summoned 
before Mr. Alderman Newton, at the instance of Mr. George 
Fraenkel, appealing against his order to make certain altera- 
tions. Mr. Vickery appeared for Mr. Fraenkel, tenant of the 
premises in question—Nos. 58, 59 and 60 Houndsditch. He 
contended that Mr. Woodthorpe had interfered unnecessarily. 
Mr. Collins, another of the City surveyors, called on behalf of 
the appellant, stated that he had had forty years’ experience. 
He produced plans showing the alterations Mr. Fraenkel had 
had made. There was a new staircase put nearer the entrance, 
giving access to the street, also a door leading from the ware- 
house to the staircase. The building was practically as it had 
been to his knowledge for the last thirty years. To do what 
Mr, Woodthorpe required would mean complete rebuilding at 
enormous expense. If he understood correctly, Mr. Wood- 
thorpe contended that by putting in this new staircase practi- 
cally it made three buildings. With that view he did not 
agree, 


Mr. Woodthorpe : I never said anything of the kind. 

Mr. Chaplain, district surveyor of Greenwich, agreed with 
Mr. Collins. 

Other evidence having been given, Mr. Berry, who appeared 
for the London County Council, said the alterations made 
enabled the building to be let out to various tenants, and that 
brought the case within the meaning of the Act. 
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The Alderman pointed out that the staircase made escape 
easier in case of fire. Had the consent of the London County 
Council been applied for ? 

Mr. Berry: No, and that is why we are here to enforce 
sections 207 and 74 of the Building Act. 

Mr. Vickery said his client was advised that the Council’s 
consent was not necessary. Nothing of an external nature had 
been done, neither had the party walls been touched. Nothing 
had brought them within the Act, and Mr. Woodthorpe had no 
right to interfere. 

The Alderman came to the conclusion that this was a 
building intended to be tenanted by different persons. He 
arrived at this decision with considerable reluctance, his 
sympathies being entirely with the appellant. The Act was 
one of a sweeping character and full of technicalities. He 
thought the license of the Council should be given. 

Mr. Berry : I will represent your views to the Council. 

The case was dismissed. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE BUILDING STRIKE. 


AT the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday the 
works committee, in an urgency report, stated that it had been 
brought to their notice that a large number of employers had 
conceded the plasterers an advance in their rate of wages of 
3d. an hour. They had made inquiries and satisfied themselves 
that such was the case, and that they might fairly report to the 
Council that tod. per hour was the rate in practice obtained, 
The only difference between the Central Association of Master 
Builders of London and the men was as to the condition of 
employment, and as the Council had recently itself laid down 
the conditions of employment which dealt with the matter in 
dispute, there was no need to delay further the payment of the 
wages which, in the committee’s opinion, were in practice 
obtained. They recommended that the wages of plasterers 
be increased from 93d. to 1od. per hour. 

Mt. Roberts moved, as an amendment, that an advance of 
3d. an hour be granted to the plasterers, on the understanding 
that the Plasterers’ Association would permit their members 
to work for all other employers under the same condition that 
the Council required. 

The Chairman having read the amendment, stated that he 
did not think it was one which could be put to the Council, and 
it was thereupon withdrawn. 
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MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 
kind of Wall and Floor Tiling, on application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars 
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MERRY WEATHERS: 


By the asoption of this apparatus the pressure at Hydrant 
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voirs erected. Water softened and filtered by an improved 
and inexpensive prvcess. 
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Mr. J. Burns, M.P., said that the Council had.no business 
to intervene between private employers and their men. 

Mr. E. White stated that he had just received a letter from 
the Master Builders’ Association, in which it was pointed out 
that no agreement had been come to as to the rate of wages or 
conditions of employment of the plasterers. He moved as an 
amendment to refer the report back, which was agreed by a 
majority of eleven. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


AN interesting event in connection with the repair of the roof 
of Winchester Cathedral, which is to cost 7,000/., took place 
this week when, with befitting ceremony, the first of the huge 
timbers which are to take the place of those that have done 
duty for hundreds of years past was hoisted into its place. A 
considerable number of people assembled to witness the cere- 
mony of hoisting the timber, weighing some two and a half 
tons. It is of Stettin oak, one of English growth not being 
obtainable. It is 45 feet long, its sides are 18 inches by 
14 inches and it is said to be entirely free from sap. The 132nd 
Psalm was first sung, after which the Bishop of Guildford 
offered special dedicatory prayers. The oak was then hoisted 
to its place, over 80 feet high, by means of the steam crane, 
and in a few minutes was drawn into the interior of the roof. 
The opening of the roof has brought to light several points of 
interest. The most important probably is that the “ pitches” 
of the two roofs—first, that of Bishop Walkelin and afterwards 
that of Bishop William of Wykeham, who converted the 
Norman nave into a Perpendicular one—are now plainly dis- 
cernible. William of Wykeham’s roof is some 6 feet higher 
than that of Walkelin. The point is now settled that the 
Norman cathedral did not have, as some have supposed, a flat 
roof similar to that of St. Albans, 


CHURCH DECORATION. 


THE new decorations of the chancel of the Roman Catholic 
Church, Hendon, have been unveiled. The general scheme of 
the decoration starts with a colonnade of arches supported on 
pillars with ornamental capitals in harmony with the general 
decoration of the sanctuary. The background is brocaded 
with a gold pattern of Gothic design on a ground of vermilion. 


Beneath the centre arch is placed the Calvary group, a golden 
light streaming from the body of Our Lord. The arch itself 
bears a suitable inscription, in thirteenth-century characters, in 
brown with gold capitals. Under each of the side arches is an 
angel poised in the attitude of adoration. An azure sky fills 
the space above the arches. In the centre on a light of gold, 
shading off into crimson and surrounded by light clouds, 
appears the Lamb of God opening the mysterious book of the 
Apocalypse. Angels float in the surrounding space, their 
clasped hands and faces uplifted towards the Lamb. The 
work has been excellently carried out by Mr. F. Smith, of the 
Burroughs, Hendon, and has given general satisfaction. 


THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT SCHEME, 


IN March last the improvements committee of the London 
County Council presented a scheme for the formation of a new 
street from Holborn to the Strand and the widening of the 
Strand at Holywell Street, at an estimated cost of 2,153,300/. 
This scheme they subsequently withdrew in order again to con- 
sider the subject. They will now shortly bring before the 
Council another scheme, in which they postpone for the pre- 
sent the proposal for the formation of a new street, and advise 
the Council to deal at once with only that part of the scheme 
which they consider demands immediate action, namely, the 
widening of the Strand at Holywell Street. The committee 
have considered in connection with the scheme the question of 
the removal of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, and have 
decided not to advise the adoption of that course, but to con- 
fine their recommendation to the removal of the block of build- 
ings south of Holywell Street, leaving for some future occasion 
the question of providing for the traffic passing on the northern 
side of St. Mary’s Church and of adding to the public way 
portions of the enclosed spaces adjoining the two churches of 
St. Mary’s and St. Clement’s. The estimate of the engineer 
for the necessary works connected with the proposed improve- 
ment, including the paving, a subway and the planting of trees, 
was 23,000/, The estimate of the valuer for the acquisition of 
the property was 546,130/., making together 569,130/7, which 
represented about one-sixth of a penny in the pound on the 
rates for the first year. The committee recommend the Council 
to apply for the necessary powers in the next session of Par- 
liament, and that provision be made in the Bill for the adoption 
of the betterment principle. 
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SUCCESS GUARANTEED. 


REMOVER 
“ECLIPSE” PAINT 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 
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E. H. SHORLAND & BRO., 
WARMING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS, 


’ Contractors to Her Majesty's Government, the Bank of 
England, &c., &c. 


,|Drake Street Works, Stretford Road, 
MANCHESTER. 

63 Long Acre, W.C.,-and Greenwich! Shorland’s Inlet and Outlet Ventilators in 
Ro every Design. ri 


CLEANER. 


Effective in the World. — 


LONDON, E.c. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most 


1A CRESCENT, MINORIES, 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS ANB 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Subscribed Capital, 82,127,500. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


THE annual general meeting was held on the 2nd inst, Sir 
Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., the president, in the chair. 
The report of the Council for the session 1895-96 dealt first 
with the changes that had been effected during the session in 
the charter and the by-laws. The question of the constitution 
and the mode of election of the Council had received careful 
attention from successive Councils since 1888. The outgoing 
Council had been of opinion that the existing circumstances 
rendered changes in the constitution and the mode of election 
of the Council desirable in the interests of the Institution. 
That view having been cordially concurred in by the members 
generally, the Council had recommended that a supplemental 
charter should be applied for. At a special general meeting 
held on February 6 last, a petition to Her Majesty was duly 
adopted, and a new supplemental charter was granted on 
March 20. Ata special general meeting held on April 15, the 
by-laws were altered to bring them into conformity with the 
powers thus obtained. Under the new charter the members 
of the Institution are at liberty to fix the number of ‘the 
Council by by-laws from time to time—thus admitting of the 
full and proper representation of all engineering interests both 
at home and in the Colonies and India—whilst in voting for 
the election of the Council personal attendance is no longer 
necessary. 

‘The tabular statement of transfers, elections, deaths and 
resignations during the year showed an effective increase of 
1cg on the previous total of 5,921, while the number of students 
was 877, as against 816 at the corresponding period of last 
year. The gross numbers on the books on March 31 in 1895 
and 1896 were 6,737 and 6,907 respectively. 

During the year the following amounts had been received :— 
Income 21,7787. 175. 3¢., of which 17,8472. 14s. 6d. represented 
subscriptions, 1,705/. 19s, 5d. miscellaneous items, and 
2,225/, 3s. 4d. dividends; capital, 24,3597. 25. of which 
20,690/. 185. 6d. was derived from the sale of stocks to meet 
expenditure on the new building; and trust-funds account, 
4742. 15s. 8d., making a total of 46,6127, 14s. 11d, The ex- 
penditure amounted to 53,334/. os. 4d, allocated as follows :— 
Income, 17,074/. 7s. 9d., including 9,0617, 13s. 1d. for publica- 
tions ; Capital, 35,9352. 12s. 2¢., of which 34,2052. 12s. had been 
absorbed directly by the new building, while the remainder 
represented incidental expenditure incurred in connection 
therewith, and trust-funds account, 324/. 15. 
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The first meeting of the session had been held in the new 
building on the prescribed day, when the President delivered 
an address to a very large audience—598 names being recorded 
in the attendance-book. There had been twenty-three ordinary 
meetings at which nineteen communications had been read and 
discussed,. covering a range as wide as that comprised in 
Tredgold’s well-known definition of the art of the civil engineer. 

In recognition of the merits of some of the papers awards 
out of the funds appropriated to that purpose had been made 
to Messrs. George F. Deacon, H. Riall Sankey, J. A. Ewing, 
J. O. Arnold, G. H. Hill, Jeremiah Head, E. L. Corthell, 
R. C. Parsons, H. Heenan, W. Gilbert, T. Wrightson and 
H, F. Parshall. The papers printed without being discussed 
treated as usual a variety of subjects, and, in recognition of 
the labours of some of the authors, premiums had been awarded 
to Messrs. Brian Donkin and Alan Brebner for papers pub-- 
lished in vol. cxxii. It was stated that the awards in the case 
of selected papers published during the session 1895-96 would 
be announced at the opening meeting of the next session. 

The fourth annual lecture of the “James Forrest” series, 
“‘ Physical Experiment in Relation to Engineering,” was de- 
livered by Dr. Alex. B. W. Kennedy, F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., on 
May 7. This discourse would be printed in the concluding 
volume of the proceedings of the session. 

The attendance at the supplemental students’ meetings had 
shown some improvement, the average having been forty-eight. 
Several papers of merit had been read and discussed, and 
Miller prizes had been awarded to Messrs. W. O. Leitch, jun., 
A. S. Butterworth, E. S. MacDonald and S. Thow. Awards 
of Miller prizes had also been made to Messrs. J. Scott and 
J. Andrew for papers read before the Glasgow Association of 
Students, and to. Mr. M. De Ville for a paper read before the 
Manchester Association. 

The report having been adopted, cordial votes of thanks 
were passed to the president, the vice-presidents and other 
members of Council for the services they had rendered during 
the past session, and to the auditors and the scrutineers for the 
time and trouble they had devoted to their respective duties. 
Messrs, A. C. Hurtzig and J. G. Griffiths were appointed 
auditors for the ensuing session. 

The ballot for council resulted in the election of John 
Wolfe Barry, C.B., F.R.S., as’ president ;) William Henry 
Preece, C.B., F.R.S., Sir Douglas Fox, James Mansergh and 
William Anderson, C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., as vice-presidents ; 
Alexander Richardson Binnie, Henry Deane, William Robert 
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Galbraith, George Graham, James Henry Greathead, John 
Clarke Hawkshaw, M.A., Charles Hawksley, John Hopkinson, 
jun., M.A,, D.Sc., Wh.Sc., F.R.S., Alexander Blackie William 


Kennedy, LL.D., F.RS., John Kennedy, George Fosbery: 


Lyster, Sir Guilford Lindsay Molesworth, K.C.I.E., Captain 
Sir Andrew Noble, K.C.B., F.R.S., late R'A , William Shelford, 
’ Bindon Blood Stoney, LL.D., F.R.S., Francis William Webb, 
Sir William Henry White, K.C.B., LL.D, F.R.S., and. Sir 
Edward Leader Williams as other members of Council. 

The next session will commence on the first Tuesday in 
November. 


PATENTS OF 1895, 


THE thirteenth report of the Comptroller-General of Patents, | 


Designs and Trade Marks for the year 1895 states that the 
number of applications for patents during the year was 25,065, 
this being a diminution of 321 on the number of applications 
for last year. This is so far remarkable, as it is practically the 
first year since the Patent Act of 1883 in which the number of 
applications has not shown an increase. In 1884, the first-year 
under the new regulations, there was a larger number (17,110) 
than in 1885 (16,101), but this is accounted for by the fact that 
a great number were held back in order that the applicants 
might take advantage of the reduced fees introduced by the 
Act. From 1885 to 1894 the increase was continuous. The 
highest number under the previous law was 6,241 in 1882. It 
is mentioned in one of the appendices that the total number of 
patents for inventions granted between. 1617 and 1852, in which 
year what may be termed the first Patent Reform Act was 
passed, was 13,561, just about half the number now applied for 
in a single year. The report points out that the decrease of 
last year was only in applications accompanied by provisional 
specifications. From this it may be concluded that applicants 
find that the method of proceeding by provisional specification 
is less really advantageous than that of filing a complete 
specification at once. 

The total receipts for the year amount to the large sum of 
187,012/.; the expenditure amounts to 100,671/., leaving a 
surplus of 86,3412. It should be mentioned that over 10,000/. 


of the expenditure was in connection with the new buildings of 
the office. 

The number of designs registered, like the number of patent 
applications, is rather less than last year. 
single designs and gio sets of designs. 


There were 20,507 
A few more trade 


marks were registered, the number of applications being 8,272, 
as Compared with 8,013 last year. i 
The report also contains a good deal of curious statistical 
information: as to the number of patent applications from 
various countries, the numbers and percentages of patents kept 
in force by payment of renewal fees, and other statistics 
relating to the general work of the office. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
from whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


11372. John Shanks, for “Improvements in water-closets.” 

11380. John Gibson, for “An improved device for securing 
the cords of window-sashes.” 

11384. George Willie Taylor, for “ Improvements in 
chimney-pots.” 

11489. Hugh Warren Williams, for “‘Improvements in 
wash-stalls or lavatories.” 

11652. William Robert Lake, for “Improvements relating 
to letters or characters to be attached to glass windows, doors 
or the like.” 

11678. Denis Doyle, for “ Mechanism in connection with 
springs, effecting their uniform or nearly uniform resistance at 
different points of tension, for use in cycles and other vehicles, 
windows, sashes, pendants and such like.” 

11689. Herbert Dennis Hodgkinson and Robert Arthur 
Hall, for “Improvements in door-lock furniture or the like.” 

11762. Thomas White, James Buchanan and William 
Wilson, for “An improvement in golf balls.” 

11787. Clement Losange, for “ Apparatus for the automatic 
flushing or cleansing of privies or water-closets.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent: 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Meshes from 3th in. to 6 in. wide. 


OTHER USES. FOR EXPANDED METAL.—These are innumerable. 


used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering .and 


archways. c 
Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, 
other description of metal lattice-work. 


ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect 
d here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and the 


is very pleasing, an 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. 


ED METAL 


to 2th in. thickness of steel. 


FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of important 


Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Metal 


Lathing. Fireproof, vermin-proof and practically sound-proof. 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for walls 
_ and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &c.—no 
cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable results 


and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to, 


FOR EXTERIOR WALLS OF BUILDINGS,—Cement applied to Expanded Metal 


is not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature, 


FOR FENCING, TREE GUARDS, WINDOW GUARDS, as supplied to the Royal 


Parks, leading Railway Companies and landed Estates throughout the Kingdom. 


ORNAMENTAL, 


STRONG. CHEAP: 


Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy of 
a REPORT by an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED METAL 


IN CONORETE. 


EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
29 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works—WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


- Telephone No. 1829, 


Strands from 24 B.W.G. 


It can be 


strength for strength, than any 
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Architect and Contract Reporter, 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be heid responsible for thetr contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

x* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 


To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


for Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


FOLKESTONE.—June 20.—Designs for proposed Public 
Baths at Foord, at a cost not to exceed 2,500/. Mr. W.G.S. 
Harrison, Town Clerk, Folkestone. 

__ KNARESBOROUGH.—July 18 —Plans are invited for Schools, 
Masters’ House and Premises for Eighty Day Scholars and 
Twenty Boarders. Mr. Wallace Gill, Knaresborough. 

MESSINA.—June 30.—Plans are required for a Water- 
supply Scheme for the Municipality of Messina. 

SADDLEWORTH.—For Decoration of the Ceiling of the 
Mechanics’-Hall. “Mr. C, W. Platt, Secretary. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Aug. 31.—Plans are Invited for Erection 
of an Isolation Hospital for Infectious Diseases, “Mr. G. B. 
_ Nalder, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

TENDRING.—July 20.—Plans for Providing Additional 
Workhouse Accommodation. Mr, A. J. H. Ward, 42 Church 
Street, Harwich. > 

WREXHAM —Aug. 1—For Public Baths to be Erected 
at a Cost not to exceed £3,090. Premiums £40and £20, Mr, 
Thos. Berry, Town Clerk, Wrexham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERDARE —July 1.—For Erection of a Master’s House in 
Connection with the Intermediate Schools, Mr. J. H. Phillips, 
St. John’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

ALNWICK.—June 20.—For Erection of a House at East 
Acres. Mr. Geo. Reddell, jun., Alnwick. 

ALREWAS,—June 23.—For Erection of a Wesleyan Church. 
Mr, Bamford, Alrewas, Burton-on-Trent. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — July 6. — For Alterations and 
Additions to Girls and Infants’ Schools. Messrs, James & 
Morgan, Market Street, Tredegar. 

BELFAST.—For Erection of Four Dwelling-houses. 
Henry T. Fulton, 91 Donegall Street, Belfast. 

BELFAST.— July 1.—For Additions to Bonded Warehouses 
and Erection of Stores, Cooperage and Stables, Mr. Henry 
Seaver, 128 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BRADFORD.—July 2.—For Erection of Three Houses and 
_ Extension of Slaughter-house. Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, Bank 
. Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 


Mr. 


BRAUNTON.—June 24.—For Erection of a Classroom and 
Alterations to School. Mr. Geo, Mills, Hill’s View, 
Barnstaple. 

BRECON —July 4.—For Rebuilding the Mansion-house of 
Buckland. Mr. Stephen W. Williams, Rhayader, Radnorshire. 

BRISTOL.—June 25 —For Erection of a Cookery-room at 
Board School, Fishponds, Mr. E. W. Barnes, Guildhall 
Chambers, Bristol. 

BROMLEY.—June 24.—For Erection of Four Shops. Messrs. 
F. & W. Stocker, go Queen Street, E.C. 

BUCHAREST.—July 5.—For Alteration to the Elena Doamma 
Asylum, Ministry of Public Instruction, Bucharest. 

BURNLEY.—For Taking-down Chimney at King’s Mill, 
Mr. Samuel Keighley, Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

CAMBORNE.—June 22-—For New Pews and Rostrum, 
Repairs. to Ceiling and Alterations and Repairs to United 
Methodist Church. Mr. Sampson Hill, Redruth. 

CANTERBURY.—June 23.—For Erection of an Infectious 
Hospital. Mr, Henry Fielding, 15 Burgate Street, Canterbury. 

CHELTENHAM.—June 23.—For Erection of Sewerage Work, 
Mr. E. S. Bridges, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

DERBY.—June 26.—For Erection of Flour Mill, 
H. F. Gadsby, Town Hall, Derby. 

DEWSBURY.—June 19.—For Erection of Three Houses, 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DOWNHAM MARKET.—June 19.—For Repairs to Bridges 
and Culverts, and Painting same. Mr. S. L. Reed, Down- 
ham Market. 

DUNBRIDGE:—June 25—For Additions to Flour Mills. 
Messrs. John Harding & Son, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 

DUNDEE.—June 23.—For Erection of a Shed for the 
Harbour Trustees. Mr, David Cunningham, Harbour Chambers, 
Dundee, 

EDINBURGH.—June 19.-—For Alterations to the North 
Merchiston Public School. Mr. Robert Wilson, 3 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 

ENFIELD.—July 1.—For Widening of Enfield Wash Bridge. 
Mr, F. H. Pownall, Guildhall, Westminster, 

ENNISKILLEN.—July 1.—For Erection of a Railway and 
Offices. Mr. Thomas Elliott, Enniskillen. 

GLASGOW.—June 23.—For Erection of Three Tenements. 
Mr. J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk. 

GOOLE.—June 30.—For Construction of a Brick Gasholder 
Tank, Mr. Geo. England, District Council Offices, Goole. 

HALIFAX.—June 24.—For Erection of Stabling for Thirty 
Horses. Mr. T. Lister Patchett, George Street Chambers 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—June 323.—For -Erection of Warehouse and 
Stable. Messrs, Jackson & Fox, 22 George Street, Halifax, 

HALIFAX —July 4—For Erection of Additions to Board 


Mr. 


School. Messrs, C. fF. L. Horsfall, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HARRINGTON.— June 30.—For Erection of a Dvwelling- 
house. Messrs. G, Scott & Co, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington. 


HASTINGS. —July 2 —For Erection of an Infectious Hospital. 
Mr. P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HEDGELEY.—June 20.—For Erection of a Stone Bridge. 
Mr. Geo. Reavel, jun , Alnwick. 

ILKESTON.—June 20 —For Erection of Seven Washhouses. 
Mr. C. W. Hunt, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston. 

IRELAND.—June 22.—For Erection of a Methodist Church 
at Lisburn. Messrs. J. J. Phillips & Son, 61 Royal Avenue, 
Belfast. 

KILGARVAN.—July 1.—For 
Plans at Priest’s Residence. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES —June 27.—For Erection of Public 
Baths. Messrs. J. Smith & J. B. Adams, 173 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 

KINGSWOOD —June 29.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Lloyds Bank. Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, Kingswood. 

LEIGH,—June 19.—For Erection of Two Typhoid Fever 
Wards and Two Scarlet Fever Wards, and for Sewering, Road- 
making, Walling, &c. Messrs. Banks, Fairclough & Stephen, 
Leigh, Lancashire. 

LONDONDERRY.—June 20—For Erection of a Dwelling- 
house. Mr. T. Johnston, 11 East Wall, Londonderry. 

LONDON, — July 21.— For Construction of Underground © 
Conveniences for both Sexes at the Endof Golden Lane, . Mr. 
H. Montague Bates, Guildhall, E.C. - 

NEWTON ARLOSH.—June 22.—For Alterations and Im- 
provements at School. Mr. G. Dale Oliver, F.R.I.B.A,, 
5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

PADWORTH.—July 4.—For Building Bridge. 
Forrester, Theale. 


Erection of a Presbytery. 


Mr. John 
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PONDER’s END.—July 2.—For Erection of a Block of 
Schools. Mr, G. E. eae 181 Queen Victoria Street, TENDERS. 
E.C. an a ABERDEEN. 
PORTSMOUTH —June 23.—For Providing and Fixing | for the Mason’s, Carpenter's and Slater's Work of the 
Granite Steps at Boys’ School. Mr. A. H. Bone, Town Hall, following Contracts: — New Banchory, Alterations on 
Portsmouth. ao Steading ; Drumshalloch Croft, New Dwelling-house ; 
PIMLICO,—June 23.—For Alterations and Repairs at Pimlico Neuk, New Men’s Sleeping Apartment ; Bush, Alterations 
Old Pier. Chief Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. on Cottar House ; Hirn, Blacksmith’s House, Alterations. 
RIVERSTOWN —June 20.—For Erection of a Methodist Messrs, WALKER & DUNCAN, Architects, Aberdeen. 
Church. Mr. W. F. Gilchrist, Sligo. meen pha gut’ 
ROSEBERY AVENUE —June 23.—For Erection of a Gas- D. Scott, Banchory, carpenter is ‘ y . £90 0 0 
meter Testing Station. Mr. C, J. Stewart, Clerk to the London A. Davidson, Banchory, Ester ee ; . 62 15 0 
County Council, Spring Gardens. J. Carnie, Aberdeen, mason. . . BRIO FS 
SKERTON.—June 22 — For Erection of Six Dwelling-houses Drumshalloch Croft. 
with Reading-room, Stables, &c. Mr. J. Parkinson, 67 Church D. Scott, carpenter : : : § 54RD 
Street, Lancaster. W. Cadenhead, Coathes, mason . : , BR, Vs els Sl 
SKIRCOAT.—June 23 —For Erection of Two Semi-detached G. Merson, Banchory, slater . ° 23, Se ar Sag 
Villas. Messrs. Utley & Gray, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. G. Merson, plasterer. FO Ny te ° hyo ae 
WARWICK —June 24.—For Erection of a Bridge. Mr.¥.| wy Cadenhead, mason . ot. ae 
C. Hutton, County Offices, Preston. W. Lough, Banchory, carpenter . ; ; . L6ets. oS 
WORCESTER —June 30.—For Construction of a High-Level A. Davidson, slater ’ . < , t ...12.%0 
Intercepting Sewer and a Low-Level Intercepting Sewer. Bush. 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, 30 Great George Street, S.W. W. Lough, carpenter . : ; ‘ 5 SASS OREO 
A. Davidson, slater ; c . 17 16) Oo 

fiirn. 
W. Lough, carpenter . : : ; . UG Sm 70520 

Tue tender of Mr. John Linton, of Newport, has been J. Carnie,mason . «|, + +) 9 + 9 
accepted for the erection of the new premises at Newport for G, Merson, slater . : . : : . » 2814 0 
the Midland Bank, the amount being understood to be about G. Merson, plasterer 0 eee 
z0,000/, The site is at the bottom of Stow Hill and the end of | For Construction of New Tramway Line in Queen’s Road and 
Tredegar Place. This has been secured by the directors at a Queen’s Road West, for the Aberdeen District Tramways 
ground rent of 3007. A much-needed improvement will be Company, Limited. Messrs. WALKER & DUNCAN, 
effected to the corner by the new premises being set back to Engineers, Aberdeen. 


the line of the existing buildings, both in Stow Hill and GAPine™=. : : ; : ° : 2 9,c02 17 2 
Tredegar Place, widening the two thoroughfares at this point by A. McKay. : : - Q : ; gee oy 8 
5 or 6 feet. The new bank will be an architectural addition to A. Brunton & Son, Edinburgh . . Me ry 
the Five Ways, which form the centre of street-life of Newport R. McKay. : . : ; ; : . 2145 10s 


county borough, and will be built of Aberdeen granite and yeaa ee : ; : : 1,989 Io II 
Greenshill stone, the plinth of the former and that above of the J. McApam & Sons (accepted) 5 . wi OST A520 
latter. Mr. T. B. Whinney, architect, of London, has drawn The accepted tender does not include the cost of rails ‘and 
the plans, and Messrs. Swash & Bain, architects, of Newport, | chilled blocks, which are supplied by the company. The total 
have prepared the quantities. cost of the work when completed will amount to about 3,cool, 
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THE ; 
LARGEST & BEST VARIETY OF FANLICHTS & SASH OPENERS,#|}| Largest and most com-|| a) | 
&o., to suit all requirements, vis. details of work and price, to work by means of the e) 1 ‘ i SN | | oe 
icteetasy cee ale IE Hh, prehensive Stocks. |stats | 


New and Improved 


Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and } 
i Furniture, Builders’ General Ironmongery, 


if Iron Casements and Frames, Architectural | 
li and other Metal Work, &c., &c. A Aa 


: GUARANTEED BEST MATERIAL AND FINISH. 


- i LOW PRICES. SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


1The New Impregnable Patent Bolts and Fastenings for | | 
\Casements, Doors, Gates, &c., with Handles and Keys for |\# 
i one or both sides. 


‘| PANIC EXIT BOLTS, } 


fl APPROVED BY THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. oes dea 


Bolt, 


THE “XIT,” | THE “EXODUS,” 22% 


Weather and 


ROBT. ADAMS’ PATENT. ARTHUR W. ADAMS’ PATENT. tan sie 


and Strong. 


AMS, Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, $8, [%a%ine, Zoncon.” 


== 3 {\\ SPECIALTIES — Door Springs, Fanlight | 


Patterns. 
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BASSENTHWAITE. 
For Building a Dwelling-house’ near Bassenthwaite Lake. 
Messrs. MOFFATT & BENTLEY, Architects, Church Street, 


Whitehaven. 
Accepted Tenders. 


Wren & Lindsay, Cockermouth, mason, bricklayer, slater 


and plasterer. 


Grave & Son, Cockermouth, carpenter and joiner. 
H. Fisher & Co., Cockermouth, plumber, glazier, painting 


BRIGHOUSE, 


For Iron Castings and Cast-Iron Pipes, for the Corporation. 
Mr. A. M. FOWLER, Engineer, Manchester and West- 


minster. 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley . : : . £1,659 16 oO 
Stanton Ironworks Company, Stanto 1,563." 0) 10 
Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Limited, 

Staveley i : 6 F : ; ll. 220810". 2 
J. BLAKEBOROUGH & SONS, Brighouse (accefied) 1,153 0 4 


gates, palisading and tiles. 


BECKENHAM. 


¥or Providing and Laying in Croydon Road, Beckenham, 
Granite Channelling and Resetting Kerbing, for the Becken- 


ham Urban District Council. 
W. H. Wheeler, Sumner Street, S.E . 
E. Iles, Mitcham Common. : 
Fry Bros , Greenwich . : : 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster * 


* Recommended for Acceptance. 


BERVIE (N.B.). 


For Work required to Form and Finish a Roadway within the 


Burgh of Bervie. 


T. GOODFELLOW, Bervie (accepted ). 
For Various Works Required to Build and Finish an Addition 


to Arbuthnott School. 
Accepted Tenders. 
. Gordon, mason. 


A. & J. Tindal, Fordoun, joiner. 


C. Ramsay, slater. 
A. Clark, plasterer. 


BRONYFOEL. 


For Alterations and Additions to Bronyfoel School, for the 


R. Jones, Twrog Mi 
. +£694 0 4 


601 o 10 T. HuGHEsS & W. 
- » 499 O 2 Anglesea (accepted) 
GSE sfe\We) 


Messrs. GEORGE 


J. Evans, Norwich 


for the Castleton 


T. A. Trigg, Gelli, Nantlle, Penygroes, RUSOF 


J. Youngs & Sons, Norwich 
Scarles Bros, Norwich 
R. Daws & Son, Norwich 


J. HuRN, Norwich (accepted) . 


Llandwrog School Board: Mr. ROWLAND LLOYD JONES, 
Architect, Carnarvon. 


w1,2;279 OO 
2,c(90 9 O 


Ils, Llanwnda 


GRIFFITH, Llanfair P.G.,, 


201010 0 


BRUNDAULL. 


For Erection of Four Bungalow Residences, Brundall, Norfolk. 


Fitt & Co., Architects, Norwich. 
5 - £4,452 

4,400 
4,376 
4,296 
4,120 


oooo00 
O%O O70 TO 


CASTLETON. 


For Repaving of about 1,000 Yards in Oldham Road, Buersil, 


(Lancs.) Urban District Council, Mr. 


R. J. WEBSTER, Surveyor. 
J. FLETCHER, Heywood (accepted). 


R. & W. Peters, plumber. 


BOOTLE. 


for Erection and Completion of the Open-Air Bath, for the 


Town Council. 
W. MuSKER, Bootle (accepted ) : 


BRADFORD. 


¥or Works Required in the Installation of Electric Lighting 
at Cliffe Road Destructor Works, Bradford, for the Brad- 


ford Corporation. 
G. A, STEINTHAL, 


Piccadilly, Bradford (accepted ). 


; . £390 OO 


CHELMSFORD. 


For Removal and Refixing of Iron Posts and Railings, also for 
Providing and Fixing Cast-Iron Posts and Standards with 
Wrought-Iron Railings and Gates, in the Market Place, 
Chelmsford, for the Town Council. 


Mrs. GHiSASSE: 


Borough Surveyor, Chelmsford. 


F. Morton & Co., Liverpool ; . 
T. H. P. Dennis, Chelmsford 

W. Lucy & Co, Oxford ; 
Coleman & Morton, Chelmsford . ‘ ; 
H. FARROW, Chelmsford (accepted) . : 


«£124 10 oO 

Seb TOt 24 m0 

: 07 MOnaO 
G67.OLO 

85 10 oO 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Lichographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE'S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Gertificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
@PRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROCRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Tithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CO., °* “Steve 
Plans Copied, Enlarged, * Reduced, Coloured. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES. LONDON."' 


BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 


LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, EC, 


‘Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the above 
descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 

‘Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 


on application. 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description, 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


Gondon- Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


| NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED| 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St, S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


*“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


FERRO-GALLIC # 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.S.F, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS. 
PHOTO COPIFS AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. 
2&3 TOTHILL ST., BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 
Telephone No. 3185, Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Cartoons, London.'’| 
a EE AS SR SE 


UANTITIES, &c., 


LITHOGRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled staft- 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, 4.0. 
SSS 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draugntsmen, 


Pho‘olithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 
VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


ELEOTROGRAPHED |, 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or] 3 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide) 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kindy). 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samples. 


GEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 
See = BEECHINGS LID, 


174 in the Strand. 


Specialists in 
Time-Saving 
Stationery. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
1 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithograpbed Correctly by 

return of post, at Liberal 

Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING | 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


(ate J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restore¢- 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSK, NOTTINGHAM,” 
London (fice, & Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C, 


JOHN CLARK, 
95, 46and 47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Manufacturer of every description of 


EW © kt Ei. 


For Lifts, Coil Cases, Electric Lighting, Sieves, Lime Screens, 
Nursery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., ke. 

Special] low quotations for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and Skylights. Half-inch Mesh, 4}d. per foot super 
Price Lists and I]lustrations post free on application, 
ESTABLISHED 1855. 

Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, London.” 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS. 
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CHIEVELEY. 


For Erection of School Buildings, Master’s Residence, Boundary 
Fences, &c., at Chieveley, for the Chieveley School Board. 


Mr. WALTER HENRY BELL, Architect, Market Place, 
Newbury. 
W. J. Bloxham, Banbury . , : . ».£15995..9) 0 
G. Elms & Sons, Newbury ° ; : +; 1,497.0. 0 
A. H. Houghton, Newbury : 1 eils4 000 £0 
PorE & Co., Woodhay, Newbury (accepted) . 1,290 0 O 


For ' Furnishing and 
Dieppe. 


DIEPPE. 
Fitting-up a New Hotel at Pays, near 


J. J. ALLEN, Bournemouth (accepted), 


EXMOUTH. 


For the Repair and Maintenance of the Rural and Main Roads 
in the Rural Ward for Period ending March 31, 1899, for 
the Exmouth Urban District Council. W. 


Mr. *H.. 


BESWICK, Surveyor. 


COLCHESTER, Exeter Main Road. 

For Restoring the Boundary Wall of St.. Nicholas Church, J. Stevens, Exmouth . : ‘ * .£105 0 © 
Colchester, Mr. G. H. PAGE, Architect, Trinity Chambers, W. Sansom, Exmouth. ; . : » 9318 9 
Colchester. W. H. Sage, Withycombe . > my clo Nel (eo 

Farran a aS : ; c 5 . £204 0 O T. Ebdon, Withycombe . 3 ett Soc gO NO 
Howe . ‘ 3 : , aerto5s 1050 J. PERRY, Lympstone (accepted) - ; <p 7% Or O 
W. Chambers rj h . : - Speke) Tomo) Salterton Main Road. 
BLOMFIELD & CoO. (accepted) ; : qwelOlk fio FO W. Sansom (accepted ) - ae ae Pe 
With sycombe Parish Road. 
DARLINGTON. : k J. Stevens 4 Zs, Oso 

For certain Painting, Colouring, &c., required at the Public W, H. SAGE (accepted) R . 146 00 

Library, for the Public Library Committee. T. Ebdon . ; - 4 : . 146 10 Ss 
T, METCALFE, Darlington (accepted). | - £29 7 2 " Littleham Parish Road. 
Three other Tenders received. T. HILLHAM, Littleham (accepted ) : » 2asS oO SO 


DEVONPORT. 


For Building Bathing Platforms at Morice Town and Shelters 
Mr. JOHN F. BURNS, Surveyor, Devon- 


at Mount Wise, 


For Various Works 


and Houses, with Stabling, &c., 


GREAT HORTON. 
Required in the Erection of Two Shops. 
in High Street, Great 


port, Horton, Mr. SAM SPENCER, Architect, 344 Great Horton 
Mount Wise Bathing Shelters. Road, Accepted Tenders. 
D. Veale : ; : d : £102 12 2 E, Balmforth, Queensbury, mason. 
G. Pugsley . ; Se OS ars FO M. A, Shackleton, Great Horton, joiner. 
Matcham & Co, Plymouth . ; of 86 S0oK0 S. Slater, Low Moor, slater. 
AON) Coles Stonehouge $6203 fo S. Sunderland, Great Horton, plasterer. | 
Wal Oliver Mee Or ee n0 T. Milnes, Great Horton, plumber and glazier. 
T. Jenkin & Son Pete Von L, Sunderland, Great Horton, painter. 
J. CROCKERELL (accepted ‘ie 78 8 oO GREENWICH. 
Morice Town Bathing Platfor mS, For Erecting Nine Houses in Conington Road, Greenwich, for 
A. N. Coles ; 4 ; ; 2541503 4S IO Messrs. F. & E, -Stanton. Mr. THomMAS DINWIDDy, 
W. J. Oliver ‘ . 15301, 0 O Architect. 
Matcham.& Co. ; : 62457 ‘OF 0 T. D. Leng ‘ . : ‘ : ; . £2,583 0 oO 
D. Veale . ; [ Pearne 6 3 Jones & Groves 5 ‘ : 3 - 2,420 0 O 
G. Pugsley . : : 2 Y205 47 ii R. Soper . ; : ; 5 » 2,340 0 O 
iB Crockerell 5 ALOIS OTTO W. Mills !. : : : : : : Meer ee Ke) 
T. JENKIN & SON (accepted ) sie ; 188 0 oO E, E. Woop (accepted) . : . ' 2,238 0° 0 


' * BPHINX x PORTLAND CEMENT. | 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
Beven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
meshes to square inch, with 
less than 10 per cent. residue. 
) Over 10,000 tons supplied to 
i) Casaie and Hereford Water 
ork 
} Specially adapted for Oon- 
crete Floors & Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE’’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
3tandard Testing Sand, 280 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
sand- carrying and cheapest 
Cement in the market, 
Specially adapted for laying enCaustic tiles, making joints in 
Banitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete foundations, &ea. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
Lirias’ Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
&e. Ball way and water communication. 


R. G. LOMAS, Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


Sole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's. 


ALABASTER 
coms = BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 


a ee eer 
WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 
PRoere of this Llustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
post free ; on roller, Ninepence. 


EMLEY & SONS,L° 
WORKERS Ri A R & [ E, ALABASTER, 


TANGYES’ 
PETROLEUM (-<:.-) ENGINE 


“OTTO” PRINCIPLE. 
PINKNEY’S PATENTS. 


ea Ean 
Ci PATENTS 


ZIRMINGRDS 


SIZES NOW READY, 
1, 2, 4, AND 6 BRAKE HORSE POWER, 


The leading features are :— 
EXTREME FEWNESS OF PARTS. 
THE ABSENCE OF FANS, Pumps, &c., for 
starting. 
THE ABSENCE OF AIR AND OIL PUMPS 
for introducing the charge. 


THE RELIABILITY IN WORKING under 
varying loads. 

THE SUITABILITY for working with ordi- 
nary pet eo ee (paraffin lamp) oil. 


pee MILLS, Verano -Tyne. TANGYES LIMITED, 


LONDOW REPRESENTATIVESI— 
B. WARD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


London, Newcastle, Manchester, Glasgow, Sydney, 
Johannesburg, Bilbao, and Rotterdam. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] 
Telegrams, [E Telephone, 
‘'LIMMER, LONDOR.”' fr 862. 


creat 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
* Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
es Se 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES. 
From the Honister and Yew Orage Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 

Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability.. 
ihn SU) castle Exhibition, 1697. iB 
~ous 8) LIGHT SEA GREEN. : 

7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. ik 
CUMBERLAND. 
PRATT & SONS, 
MEDIAVAL & ECCLESIASTICAL DECORATORS. 
24 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
READING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Two Shillings. | 


Highest Award: Gold Medal 
DARK GREEN. 
ESIGNS and Estimates for " Permanent 
OFFICE; 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.O. 


New: 


International ie 
London 
FoR PRIOES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SEORETABY, : 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE GO. 
Decoration of Churches, Reredoses, Figure 
Panels, Silk Banners, &c., Free. Ecclesiastical 


' Model Dwelling, 
LIMITED, 
KESWICK, 
Design Paperhangings. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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GREEN WICH— continued. HASWELL. 


For Paving the Footways of Portions of Humber Road, | For Alteration of Premises, and Erection of Tripe-prepari 
: : -preparin 
Armitage Road, Collerston Road and Telcroft. Road, in Premises at Haswell, for the Haswell Co- arenas ie 


Erde niet of Greenwich, for the Greenwich Board of vision Society, Limited, Mr. GEORGE PHALP, Architect, 
: Haswell. 
_ Humber Road. Granger, Leamside_ . wane = 4222025 O89 
P ry Rae Pp Sak aed ae: : : : ae 9 : M. RaMSHAW, Haswell (accepted) . : 1.250404 0 
A. T, CATLEY (accepted ) ‘ : Tricoe dao 
Armitage Road. Bea DOe 
W. Wadey . . f P ; ’ ; WiTigiZo8 O For Redrainage and Strengthening Roof, &c, at St. Ann’s, 
Fry Bros. . ; J ‘ i ; ; Wepaneds Oo Hendon, Mr. GEORGE HORNBLOWER, Architect, 20 Fitz- 
Aca. Easley ; ee ent’ NUBoS ave roy Street. 
Collerston Road. 
w. ee : . : : . : : : 95 Oo oO HIGH BARNET. 
Ae Catley st tts 85 O86 | For New North Wing to Parkfield Ladies’ College, High 
J. MowLrem & Co. (accepted) j : 4 : 770 0 Barnet. Mr. G, BAINES, Architect, 5 Clement’s Inn, 
peer Road, Strand, W.C. 
W.Wadey. . RG Bit Girace ail |e eampncisea ye + Bev) Pipl e Rsk se 
Fry Bros. . ; ; : i } . 109 Oo 0 J. Childs, Hornsey . ° : : : «1,067 10 £5 
A, T. Catley ; Eso POAOE W. Tout, ele a . ‘ ; ; « 91,064, (04°0 
: : " ? Thompson everidge . é : 2 1,02n OO 
J. MowLest & Co. (accepted ) i 4 Hg 90) 0.850 Wilkinson & Sons, Notting Hill : F : ols roe) 
HALESOWEN. W. Sumner & Co., Hampstead 7 ‘ «995 OmO 
W. Pavey & Sons, Winchmore Hill. : “ 989 0 oO 
For Building a Technical Institute Adjoining the Drill Hall. E. J. Cridlan & Co. . 2 978 0 oO 
J. M. TaTE, Cradley (accepted). J. WiLLmottT & Sons, Hitchin and Hornsey* 895 0 0 
HAMPSTEAD * Accepted with Modifications . : : 847 10 oO 


For the Following Works, for the Vestry of St. John :—Erec- 
tion of a Branch Free Library in Antrim Street, Haver- HONOR OSX: 
stock Hill, and Certain Additions to Vestry Hall, Haver- | For Laying-in Pipe Sewer and Pipe Surface-water Drain, with 


stock Hill. Manholes, Gullies, &c., for Mr, Trenchard, Woodville, 
Library. Honor Oak. Mr. G, D. SEARLES Woop, Surveyor. 
erbuet & Son, West Hampstead . : £2,399 2 oO T. Adams . . : 2 £994 V5e UE 
Gould & Brand, Camden Town 2 2,075 Or 0 R. Loch ° ‘ : . : é A 930 0 O 
R. BALLARD & (one LIMITED, Childs Hill (ac- W. Wadey . A F ; ; : peice Chr ee te, 
cepted) , we lo47 Q © 0 C. Kiilingback ; : : ; ; , O04 isms 
"Additions to Vestry Hall, W. Cunliffe . ‘ , . : ° : » 040 7520 
~ Hudson, Hampstead : : ae t.0cm OF O W. Airs : . : : . (8200 nO 
Yerbury & Son. : ; c ( P 6 Ties  @. © A. T, Catley ° 794 0 0 
Gould & Brand. ; 1500"; 0 20 J. Jackson . ; ; : : : : yer Aa yes: 
R. BALLARD & Co., LIMITED (accepted ie oeigg7e OO G. Bell A 729 “5 10 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 
Seth 1S ON B.D | COMMS Sere eee ae 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccadilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c. 


PLANED STONE—Bads and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER.—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


‘Whe Patent “PERFECTED” system of 


Adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, 

London School Board, County Council; 
And many 

Leading Architects. 


——_ 


ANY SIZE BLOCK. 
ANY PATTERN. ANY WOOD: 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &e. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF-FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE 
SIMPLEST AND BES. 


ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION: 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. B. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype Printers, 


11 LUDGATE HILL AND 3 CREED LANE, E.C. 
PRICE LIST AND HSTIMATES OW APPLICATION. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


. HINDLEY. 
For Erection of Machine Office, Storerooms, &c., and Entrance 
Gates at the Gasworks, Hindley, for the Urban District 


LEE. 
For Painters’ Work and Materials and for Plumbers’ Work and. 
Materials in the Parishes of Lee and Kidbrook, within the. 


Council. Mr. ALFRED HOLDEN, Surveyor. 
J. DOOTSON, Hindley (accepted ) 


Lee District, for the Lee Board of Works. 
Accepted Tenders. 

W. B. Brotchie, Lee, painter. 

C, J. Hopwood, Lee, plumber. 


“£226 10 © 


ILFORD. 
For New Stabling at the Rose and Crown Public-house, Ilford, LONDONDERRY. 
Essex. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, | For Erection of Ebrington Presbyterian Church and Lecture . 
King William Street, London. Hall, Waterside, Londonderry, Mr. WM. BARKER, 
W. CHOPPING (accepted) . . . . . £210 0 0 Architect, Londonderry. 
For Making up, Levelling, Sewering, Kerbing, Tar Paving the R, COLHOUN, Strand Road (accepted) . £3,640 0 © 


Paths, and Surface-water Draining Roads, for the Ilford 


Heating, Plumbing and Gasfitting not incluaed, 
Urban District Council. 


J. Burrell, Manor Park ; : oh sds eee LONDON. 

J. Jackson, Plaistow. . . . . * 4545 © © | For External Varnishing to the Houses and Buildings of the 
T. Adams, Wood Green 4,346 0 0 Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Old Kent Road, also 
Wilson, Walthamstow 3,859 9 0 Painting and Decorating Board-room, &c, and for 
R. Stroud, Ilford =. = Tah he General Repairs. Mr. W. F. Porrer, Architect. Quanti- 
Griffiths, Kingsland Road 3,580 9 © ties prepared by Mr. C. R. GRIFFITHS, 31 Furnival Street, 

D. & T. Jackson, Barking 35502) 50! -O Holborn, E C. 
Gipps & Co., Ilford (accepéed ) See eo W.'Palmer, Herne’ Hil ©, 7 eye . £682 10 oO 
Robertson & Grant, Clapham . “570 "O'S 
H. Eames, Peckham ; - 8h 45 eo) 
gle ie : W. Smith, Kennington ; : 42 f fe) 
For Rebuilding Fairfields, Kingsbury, Middlesex. Mr. GEORGE R. J. Young, Barbican ; ; ’ ; yer % 
HORNBLOWER, Architect, 20 Fitzroy Street. Quantities S. Hayworth & Sons, Kingsland. 3 : 415 0 Oo 
by Mr. GEORGE FLEETWOOD, F, DAWES, Peckham Rye (accepted) . 336 0 oO 


William Tout, Hendon . : 2 £2, 3002 0510 


THOMAS TURNER, LIMITED, Wns tord (accepted) 2,250 0 C For Redecoration of Presbyterian Church, Colebrooke Row, 


City Road, for the Church Committee. Messrs. WILLIAM 
EVE & SON, Architects, Old Broad Street. 


LEEDS. — Campion , ; 


. Saini . £334 0 0 
For Erection of Public Baths in Springwell Road, Holbeck, for panes ae oo Se eee - 325 0 0 
the Leeds City Council. | oak . . . . aye ‘ .2 298.8070 
< mall . : : : : ; : 5 (200) eo 
ow AGE NILE I BRowN, Stoke Newington (accepted) . » | 202. fo 
J.T. Wright, mason. é : . £4,009 0 0 ; : 
G. Oakes & Sons, joiner . 1,160 0 o| For Cleansing, Plastering and Painting Certain Wards of 
S. McFarlane, fireproofer. 748 16 Oo their Infirmary at Dartmouth Park Hill, and also for 
J. Gaunt, painter 5 275,710 40 Pointing and Painting a Portion of the Exterior of the 
W. Shevill, slater. ; 265118 oO Building, for the Guardians of St. Pancras, 
W.& C. Barrand, plumber ; , ee) LoS. for © J. W. Dixon, Highgate (/uterior Work Only) 
R. Branten & Co., plasterer . ; 4 : 66 10 oO (accepled ) : ; ‘ ‘ ; £445. 0:..0 
) 9 
MWARION’S VOIGTLANDER’S MARION & CO. 
New Lens, Manufacturers of 


PLAN-COPYING PAPERS. 


THE ‘“‘TELEPHOTO.” | PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Blue Ground, White Lines.) thislis a Lens specially adapted) PAPERS. FILMS. 
MELAGRAPHIC: for Architects’ or Engineers’ use 


MOUNTS. CAMERAS. 


TRIPODS. SUNDRIES. 
Agents for 


VOIGTLANDER’S — 
LENSES.. 


Price Lists, Prospectuses, Photographic Catalogue Post Free on 
Application. | 
wae... R33 SOFlO SQUARH, LON Pow. ae 


CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJIESTY’S GOVERNMENT, &c., 


GRANITIC PAINT. 


The BEST for every kind of Work, internal or external, and for ORDINARY or DECORATIVE purposes... 


eee ee ee 


SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION. 


The BEST Preservative against, and CURE FOR, DAMP WALLS, for Hardening SOFT STONE, and : 

for CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, and other Buildings, in lieu of Whitewash or Distemper. Can be repeatedly ESTABLISHED 1860, 

washed with soap and Water, and thereby become as good as when first applied. MADE IN ALL COLOURS. SILVER MEDAt,. 
HEALTH. 


ZOPISSA SOLUTION. A COLOURLESS Liquid for DAMP WALLS. Bxuinition- 


DAR Sin,—I have much pleasure in informing you that the White Gramitic Paint you supplied has proved in every way satisfactory. lt 
has been subjected to a temperature of 260 deg. Fahrenheit under a steam pressure of 20 lbs., and, if anything, has improved rather than 
otherwise, being to all appearance as hard as flint. — Yours faithfully, F. W. RAWLINSON, Secretary. 


SE ee ae ee ee ae Se 
Apply for Prices and full Particulars to the SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


White Ground, Black Lines. 


GALLATE DE FER: 
White Ground, Black Lines. 


SPECIMEN PRINTS FREE. 


when a certain portion of Archi- 
tecture or Machinery is wanted, 
and good detail with several 
times more magnification than an 
ordinary Lens will give. 


&c. 


INTER- 
NATIONAL 


, 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Rebuilding 7 Upper Wimpole Street, for Mr. Lewis W. 


Thomas. Mr. C. H. Wor Ey, Architect. Quantities by 
Mr. R. C, GLEED, 
Bull tain g. ore eas 
_ Boyce yi Dahil s BC 4335 £35925 
Malawrence’: | -; 0° 5) ap 289 3,879 
Stevens. : ekg 275 39853 
Courtney & Fairbairn a say 5 483 3,958 
Downs . : : : og 300 249 3,035 
Webber . . . . > 35339 232 3,571 
Fleming . ; : - oo ar he. 
beattie’=“. . : ; Se ieee 288 = 


For Various Repairs and Decorations at 2 Dyer’s Buildings, 
Holborn, W.C. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, Architect, 3 
Crooked Lane, London. 

HAWTREY & SON (accepted) ,. His COO 


LEYTONSTONE. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Colegrave Arms Public- | 


house, Cann Hall Road, Leytonstone, E., for ‘Mr. G 


Morley. Mr. FRED, A, "ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked 
Lane, E.C. 
W. G Maddison : S12, 204m O 
W.Shurmur , : : : : 2,164) 0.50 
A E. Symes . : ; - C ; q PAUGKS) CG: 
W. Watson : ‘ re ea OW iE 19.5 fe) 
G. & H. Cocks (accepted ) 5 PAIIy” GO) 


MORPETH. 
For Widening Ellington Bridge, near Morpeth, for the North- 


umberland County Council. Mr. H. S. KYNNERSLEY, 
County Surveyor. 
J. Braithwaite, Heaton : £586 17 
Simpson, Newcastle F : we 474.137 3 
J. Robinson, Cambs. ‘ ‘ ; 462 19 3 
W. T Weir, Howdon . ; : ‘ 5 abe te To} 
J. Spoors, Dunston (accepted) . Ault @) 


NETAER BROUGHTON. 


For Underpinning the East Wall and other Repairs of Nether 
Broughton Church, near Melton Mowbray. 
G. HAYES, Melton Mowbray (accepted ) 


Tx: BATH STC 


TELEGRAMS, 
* OOLITE, LONDON.” 
“ OOLITE, BATH.” 


Head Offices: 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
For Works in Erection of New Congregational Church and 
Schools, in Beech Grove Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 
the Committee of the West Clayton Street Church. Mr. 


STEPHEN PIPER, Architect, County Chambers, New- 

castle-on-Tyne. 
Middlemiss Bros. . ; P 3 47 jit GY © 
T. Hutchinson . : ; 7,535 eOneO 
Haswell & Waugh, Gateshead . 2 : 7,499 0 O 
J. Elliott, North Shields : : : : 7,250 0 0 
JG, Hope ; i ; ; ; 7,240 10 O 
T. Hunter, Washington ; F 7 : 7,107 O10 
A, Pringle, Gateshead : : : : ~~ a7,Go7) 0, O 
G, H. MAUCHLEN (accepted) . F ; 5 Eile Be 
Turner Bros., Gateshead . : 6,423,115 8 


For Widening of the Scotswood to Elswick and the Junction 
Line between Consett and Redheugh Branches, for the 
North-Eastern Railway Company. Mr. C. A. HARRISON, 
Engineer. 

JOHN ScoTT, Cotherstone-by-Darlington (accepted ), 


NORTHWICH. 


For Erection of Technical Schools (Presented by Sir Joseph 
Verdin, Bart.), at London Road, Northwich. 
W. MOLYNEUX, Northwich (accepted). 
Eleven Tenders received. 


ORE. 

For Supply, Delivery and Erection on their Workhouse 
Premises at Ore, Hastings, of Four Corrugated Iron 
Buildings for the Accommodation of their Indoor Poor, 
for the Guardians. 


Blakeley, Vauxhall Works, aes eee Gh aNS: 
Dixon & Co., Liverpool 688 o Oo 
Clarke & Co. eh 680 0 oO 
Pierson c : : : 625) SiO 
Keay, Birmingham ; : : 5 - 585 Oo oO 
Harbrow , . ‘ : : : é 5 75a O aco 
Mallett : : ; : : ; : 555°15°°0 
Foord, Hastings . : : : 537a10mnO 
Humphreys, Limited, London : : A » HUG 2) -€ 
Humphreys, London ; : : 505) LOMO 
L J. HAWKINS, Ashford (accepted ) ; 503 15 O 


NE FIRMS. Lr. 


LONDON DEPOTS— 
BATE. 


G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 
L. & S.W.R., Nine Etms, S,W, 


IncorPoraTina PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO., Ltd., I. SUMSION, CORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Lid, 


QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. gor 

a? 
FARLEIGH DOWN. eT ett 


Registered 
TRADE MARK. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 3° 


R. J. MARSH & OO. Ltd., 8S. R. NOBLE, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


@; QUARRIES. 


Set BOX GROUND. 
ren COMBE DOWN. 
ae STOKE GROUND. 
obtained only of WESTWOOD GROUND. Registered 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. TRADE MAR * 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 18387. 


OPTICIANS TO HER MATESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE mores) GRADE OF INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


WATSONS’ NEW WHEEL PEN. 


ENT’S 
The most ue o ory “Dotting Pa miedo It never sticks. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


WATSONS’ CASES OF IMPROVED 


The Ink always flows freely. It is easily used. Complete with 
three wheels to make various width lines .. 10s. 6d. 
New Depth Gauge for Engineers, 4 inches by } ineh wide, in 
leather case. ‘lhe slide und one side marked to read by 
verniers to 1C0ths of inches and 1-10th of millimetres. The 
other side marked for use as arule, in inches and 64ths and 
millimetres and halves . me 5s. se 
Watsors’ celebrated 12-in, Boxwood Seales, THe Universal.’ 
16 scales of an ee 4 on each edge, all reading from oka 
edge 1s. Gd., post free, 1s. kd. 
“The Architect's” seals, flat section, 16 paalen) but each 


readinginitsownline .. n 1s. 6d., poss free, 1s, 8d. 
The ra optic Se oval hackion, 8 doalan! 2 on each 
edge is 1s. 6d., post free, ls. 8d. 


tieysy ors’ Chain | Nonlae: containing any ce: scales or chains 
nd feet each edge, flat section » Is. 6d., post free, 1s. 8d. 


Full Illustrated Catalogue of Surveying and Drawing Instruments 


sent post free on application. 


No. 2388.—8-inch Oak Case, lined with Silk Velvet, containing 
the following finest quality Electrum Instruments :—6-inch 
needle pointed Compass with lengthening bar and ink and 
pencil points, hair dividers, needle pointed pen and pencil 
bows, two drawing pens, pricker, knife key, ivory protractor 
and parallel £4 12 6 

No 2889,—8-in.Oak Case, similar to aboveand containingsame 
Instruments, but with proportional Compassadded £5 15 QO 

No. 2890.—Morocco Pocket Case, lined with Silk Velvet, con- 
taining the following needle point Electrum Instruments :— 
4}-inch double jointed Compass, with ink and pencil points and 
lengthening bar, hair dividers, ink and pencil bows, three 
plain point spring bows, two ‘drawing pens, pricker, ivory 
protractor and parallel—an aca tel com, act set, oe 
for the pocket, of very finest quality 00 

IVORY POCKET RULES, ELECTRUM iouNreD. 

One foot four-fold Pocket Rule... 


Two feet, four-fold Pocket Rule 188. Gd. and rv Ta 


Prices of Drawing Instruments are subject to a Discount of 
Ten per Cent. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 1 Spe reese) 313 High Holborn, London. 
STEAM FACTORIES, 9, 10, 11, 16, & 17 FULLWOOD’S RENTS, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


OULTON. 
For Erection of Boarding-house, Oulton. 
Fitt & Co, Architects, Norwich. 


Messrs. GEORGE 


FE. West, Chelmsford Ll 27 @ Oreo 
Oe Hipwell, Wisbech ‘ e 895 0 O 
J. Hurn, Norwich . f : 877 I0 oO 


OVERTON. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Schoolmaster’s House, 
Overton, near Ruabon, Messrs. J. MORISON & SON, 
Architects, Wrexham. 
J. Shone, Bowling Bank, near Wrexham 
G. DAVIES, Overton (accepted) . 


. £343 15 0 
250 0 O 
RADCLIFFE. 


For Construction of the Stand Lane Intercepting Sewers, for 
the Radcliffe District Council. Mr. W. L, ROTHWELL, 
Engineer. 


ETHERIDGE & CLARK, Manchester (accepted) £2,647 3 10 


SCALLOWAY. 
For the Work of Extension of Blackness Pier, Scalloway, 


Shetland, for Mr. Arthur James Hay, Hayfield. Mr. 

JAMES BARRON, Engineer, Aberdeen. 
J. M. Aitken, Lerwick : . £2,587 9 O 
J. Ross, Thurso : 2,055.1 Sux 
J Adam & Co, Glasgow . 2OFOnea EO 
Forbes & McLeod, Stornoway . 2,005 9 3 
W. Tilburn, Glasgow ; : 107.3, -Ouna 
G. RHIND, Helmsdale (accepted) : : 1,756, 0 0 


SELK!RK. 

For Forming New Concrete Apron and Wooden Barrier Across 
the River Ettrick at Selkirk Cauld. Mr. JOHN PRITTY, 
Burgh Surveyor. 

W. Brown, Selkirk y £830 (0°10 
D. McDOoNALp & Son, Hawick (accepted) 582 0 Oo 


SHAW. 

For Erection of Three Shops and Dwelling-houses, for the 
Executors of the late Mr. J. Siddall. Mr CHARLES T. 
TAYLOR, Architect, to Clegg Street, Oldham. Quantities 
by Architect. 

Excavating, Drainage, Brickwork and Masonry 


SLOUGH. 
For Erection of Two Villas in Stoke Road, Slough, for Mr. S. 


Napper. Mr. F. J. GAIUS GARNER, Architect, London. 
A. H. Reavell . : > £675 oO 
T. George 575. SOs. 
W. Parker 520° “Oe ge 
C, Simmons ' ; 502 I0 O 
J. H. R. ATKINS (accepted) : : 495 90 0 


SPALDING. 


For Erection of a Block of Stabling, Club-room, and Sundry 
Repairs to be Carried Out at the Black Horse Inn, 


Whaplode Drove, for Mr. Alfred Smith. Mr. R. H. 

HoLMEs HAnpD, Architect, Spalding. 
ALLISTER, Sutton st, Edmund Been yan & 545 92 2 
Levesley, Spalding. ; 315,00 
Hipwell, Wisbech 299 0 O 
Judge, Whaplode Drove ‘ ; 278 10 O 
Money, Whaplode Drove . - : : . 27s e OO 
King, Whaplode . : . : . ‘ . 243 51oo 


STAINDROP. 
For Works required in Various Alterations and Reseating 0 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, mast 


= 


T. Manners, full tender £236 O'S 
OM. Dennis, Shildon, joiner only 222 oO 0 
G. Bellwood, Staindrop, joiner only S21 I2° oO 
WF, Gibbs, Darlington, joiner only . 218 5, 0 
T. Manners, Bishop Auckland, joiner, &c . 13% 10 60 


TIVERTON. 


For New Gates, Repairs to Footpaths, &c , St. Peter’s Church- 
yard, Tiverton. Mr. W.E, WILLIAMS, Architect, St. Peter 
Street, Tiverton, 


W Gibbons, Tiverton . _ £o7 15 2a 
J. Deering & Sons, Tiverton 81 0 Oo 
P. Pyle, Tiverton . 79°26 MO 
GRATER BROS, Tiverton (accepted) 75° aD 


THE Glasgow Institute of Architects propose to hold an 
exhibition of metal-work at their rooms, 187 Pitt Street, in 


| October 1896. The exhibits will include cast and wrought- 


iron, brass and copper-work, ormollu, lead, silver or other metals 


J. BRYAN (accepted). 


capable of decorative treatment. 


ARCH. SMITH & STEVENS, |?" 


LIFTS. 


HIGH-CLASS 
ONLY. 
PASSENGER. 
GOODS. 
HYDRAULIC. 
ELECTRIC. 
POWER. 
HAND. 
SAFETY. 
SILENCE. 

EASE OF 
CONTROL. 
SMOOTHEST 
RUNNING. |* 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA. 


Liverpool : 16 Commerce Chambers, 
Manchester: { 15 Lord St., Liverpool. 
Glasgow : J. Monkhouse Cartmell, 87 Ma well St 


Price 2s,— Office: 175 Strand, London W.O, 


{| steel ae | 
G.WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 

rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 

Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney 

pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railings, &c. 

Heating and Ventilating, Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 

‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths 


|“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE,” 


a 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 


With h Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. . Estab. 1854, 


a THE INVICTA 


PATENT BRICK 
|| MANUFACTURING CO, 


LIMITED. 


! supra Semi-dry Press Bricks, 


DELIVERABLE IN LONDON BY 


CANAL AND RIVER. 


WORKS— 


al) | weer END BRIDGE, 


HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


For Samples and Particulars apply, 


LONDON OFFICE— 


ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 


EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


Morrell’s Patent Sash Fastener.—Sash fasteners appear 
to have a fascination for inventors, judging by the variety 
which come into the market. There is still, however, room 
for efficiency in any new form. The sash fastener manufac- 
tured by Mr. Thomas Sanders, of Ladywood, Birmingham, 
is not only efficient, but ingenious and simple. It consists of 
a thick thumb screw fixed on one sash and arranged to 
work at a slight angle, to ensure mechanical power. By its 
action a catch is made to rise or fall according as the screw 
is turned right or left, for it is important to note that the 
catch cannot fall by its gravity, which is a common defect in 
fasteners. The catch seizes on a notched ratchet which is fixed 
on the companion sash, and can ,be tightened so that the 
finest lancet could not pass between the sashes, With the 
fastener it is possible for sashes to remain a little apart for 
the purposes of ventilation, and as the catch has hold of one 
of the notches there is no diminution of security, or, as we have 
said, the two sashes can be drawn closely together. Rattling 
is therefore impossible, and warped or dropped sashes can 
also be gripped together. There is nothing in the new fastener 


which is likely to get out of order, and it undoubtedly merits- 


the appreciation of architects and the occupants of houses. 
It will obviate one of the most disagreeable drawbacks in many 
modern houses. 


JOHN GRUNDY, LIMITED. 


IN these days when colossal companies are being floated for 
cycles and gold mines, so modest an undertaking as one with 
no larger capital than 109,000/. may seem hardly worth the 
consideration of investors. But within its limits there is no 
undertaking which is safer than “John Grundy, Limited.” 
The application list was opened yesterday, and will close on 
Thursday next, the 25th inst. The first issue is of 69,000/.in 
30,000 ordinary shares of 1/, each, and 30,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares. About the value of the business 
it is needless to say a word in a Journal which is read by?archi- 
tects and builders. The Grundy system of heating and ven- 
tilating has been in use for thirty years, and its efficiency is 
established not only in Great Britain, but elsewhere. The net 
profits for 1894 amounted to 3,017/, and for 1895 to 3,500/., 
which is evidence that, however quietly a business is con- 
ducted, if what is produced is excellent the public will give it 


their support. In addition to the business, and irrespective ot 
goodwill, patents and orders on hand, assets of the certified 
value of 20,048/. will be made over to the company. 

The purchase price has been fixed at 50,000/. (30,000/. in 
fully-paid ordinary shares and 20,000/. in cash), which the 
most exacting must consider as a remarkably low amount for 
so productive a property. The balance of capital now issued, 
viz. 10,0004, is considered to be sufficient for the immediate 
development of the business. 

Mr. John Grundy has agreed to give the company the 
benefit of his experience as managing director during five 
years, and, moreover, will not receive any dividend on his 
30,000 shares until 6 per cent. is paid on the preference shares, 
It is evident, therefore, that he is willing to assume more than 
the average amount of risk incurred by vendors, which we 
may say has been characteristic of his dealings with architects 
and others. So much confidence was justified in the past, and, 
as Mr. Grundy has been fortunate to secure an able body of 
directors, there can be no doubt that in the future the success 
of the system will more than justify his expectations. 


PATENT VICTORIA STONE, 


IT is exceedingly difficult to write anything new about the 
patent Victoria stone. The writer of this notice gave a long 
and fully descriptive article explaining the process of manu- 
facture—having been courteously shown over the works and 
permitted to see the whole of the method—more than a quarter 
of a century ago. Believing that the new material was 
destined to become a great success, we have watched the pro- 
gress of the company from that time until now with great 
interest. Our attention has recently been called to the material 
by a new departure on the part of the present company. Mr, 
C. H. Mabey, the well-known sculptor and designer of the 
Dolphins on the Thames Embankment, which are probably the 
most successful work he has executed, has recently sculptured 
some blocks of Victoria stone, which are fully equal in merit 
to anything that could be done on the finest building stone 
that has yet been discovered. We have also recently seen 
the stonework of a window intended for the Duke of Bedford’s 
estate in Montague Street, W.C., which is admirably executed, 
and has all the appearance of the finest Mansfield stone. The 
durable qualities of the Victoria stone are too well known to 
need any description ; in fact, the combination of hydraulic 
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cement with silica, which is used in the manufacture of the 
patent Victoria stone, makes it practically indestructible, and 
uninfluenced by the rapid transitions from heat to cold which 
are experienced: in the extraordinary climate of this country, 
and also from the deleterious gases that abound in the atmo- 
sphere of our great cities. It has been used in London for 
twenty-nine years as a material for paving, and, in competition 
with York paving, has been proved by the severest of all tests— 
the traffic of London Bridge—to be much more durable, while 
its first cost is 15 per cent. less than York stone, The Victoria 
Stone Company has for many years supplied cills, lintels, jambs, 
&c., but has always till now seemed to be rather sleepy over 
this part of its business. It is now thoroughly awake and in 
earnest, and is prepared to supply every architectural require- 
ment where the use of stone is needed. It is even ready to 
execute architects’ own designs in stones of any colour, and to 
reproduce the finest traceries. We have no doubt that this 
new departure will add very largely to the already gigantic 
business of the Patent Victoria Stone Company. The great 
success of the Victoria stone has of course brought many 
imitations, but much inferior in quality, into the market, which 
to our knowledge have been used owing to the small saving in 
first cost, when Victoria stone has been specified. Architects 
should therefore see that their specifications are faithfully 
carried out, 


VARIETIES. 


THE Festiniog slate quarries were on Friday last the scene 
of a fatal accident. A bridge over which a tram line runs gave 
way while a loaded waggon, on which were four quarrymen, 
was passing over it. Two of the men were killed by the fall, 
and another died later in the day. 

THE new and commodious schools which have been erected 
on the Sheldon Road, Chippenham, at a cost of about 1,250/., 
were opened on Wednesday afternoon. Theschools have been 
built for the convenience of the children residing at Lowden, 
Rowden, Sheldon Road, and outlying districts of the town, and 
will to a great extent relieve the congested state of the schools 
in the town, 

THE Czar and Czarina will attend the celebration of the 
consecration of the restored Cathedral of St. Wladimir at 
Kieff. The city will be decorated with flags, and the streets 


illuminated in the same manner as Moscow was during the 
coronation festivities. 

A HANDSOME silver gilt mace has just been made for 
Croydon by Mr. Gilbert Marks, 


THE accommodation of the Royal Naval Barracks at 
Devonport, which now afford room for 1,000 officers and men, will, 
when the extensive additions are completed, be doubled. The 
work, which will cost 160,000/., will, it is expected, be finished 
by December 1899. A sum of 55,090/, will be expended before 
April next. 


THE Municipal Bathing Establishment on the sea-front at 
Dover was opened on the 11th inst. by the Mayor. The esta- 
blishment has two large swimming baths as well as ordinary 
and medical baths. 

A NEW cattle market for Guildford, costing 12,000/,, was 
opened on the 15th inst. by the Mayor. 


THE fine new promenade constructed by the Douglas Town 
Council at a cost of several thousand pounds was practically 
completed on the 12th, and was opened for the first time on 
the 15th inst. for public traffic. The promenade is a magnifi- 
cent work, which, amongst other improvements, has permitted 
of the widening of Crescent Road, where there is the busiest 
traffic during the visiting season, and the laying of a double 
line of tram rails. By the connection of Harris with Queen’s 
Promenade the whole margin of the bay is now skirted, and 
the promenade extends in unbroken continuity from Victoria 
Pier to Douglas Bay Hotel. 


THE late Mr. Robert Thompson, whose-death took place at 
Saltwood, near Hythe, Kent, on Saturday last at the age of 
ninety-five, has left the sum of 10,000/, to the parish of Salt- 
wood, for the purpose of building and endowing almshouses for _ 
the aged poor. The residue of the estate, after necessary 
deductions, is to be devoted to the same purpose, 

SIGNOR VERDI, the composer, has placed in the hands of a 
banker at Milan a sum equal to about 16,000/. towards the first 
cost of the new Verdi “House of Repose” for aged and 
destitute musicians and librettists. He has also promised 
three times this sum for the completion and endowment of the 
institution, to the maintenance of which, after the death of his 
wife, should she survive him, a large portion of the residue of 
his wealth will be devoted. In acting in this generous manner 
Verdi is following the example of Rossini, who founded alms- 
houses and music schools for his native Pesaro. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE lifts at the Hans Place Hotel, the opening of which we 
noticed in our issue of the 22nd ult, were supplied by Messrs. 
Waygood & Co., of Falmouth Road, S.E. They are seven in 
number, and include four direct-acting dinner-lifts, each 
travelling a height of 11 feet, and constructed to raise loads of 
14 cwt., and one suspended service lift designed to raise 5 cwt. 
a height of 61 feet. The most important feature of the lifting 
service, however, is the two patent automatic water-saving lifts, 
working on the suspended principle, one for raising passengers 
a height of 49 feet and the other for luggage service, travelling 
a height of 70 feet. Both these lifts are constructed with two 
powers, the “first power” being designed to raise 4 cwt., and 
the “‘second power” 10 cwt The peculiar advantage claimed 
for these machines is the fact that the water used in working 
them is exactly proportionate to the load raised at a given time, 
so that a great saving is thereby effected, amounting in some 
cases to 4o and 5oper cent. as, for instance, when the empty 
cage only is taken up this principle overcomes to a very great 
extent a difficulty that has often been felt, that in the ordinary 
lift the same amount of water is used whether the full load is 
taken up or merely the empty cage. 

IN consequence of the expansion of business in Ireland, 
the Yost Typewriter Co., Limited, have recently opened an 
additional branch at 30 Bachelors’ Walk, Dublin. A complete 
assortment of typewriters and supplies, together with a 
competent staff of operators, will always be on hand. 


Messrs, E, H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have recently supplied their vertical inlet tubes and other 
ventilators to the New Tabernacle, Woolwich. 

Messrs. LUMBy, SON & Woop, of Halifax, have intro- 
duced a new domestic boiler which should prove a great boon 
to the ordinary householder. The improvement consists in the 


HEWETSONS 


dished shape of the bottom plate, the effect of which is to 
prevent the furring of the boiler, as the cavity which is below 
the fire level acts as a deposit chamber for the lime or other 
solid matter which causes the trouble, and which in these 
boilers is precipitated in the form of sludge which, as there is 
not sufficient heat to encrust it, is easily scraped out from one 
of the lower man-lids provided. 

THE Working Men’s Club and Institute, Swansea, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

At the Royal Agricultural Society’s Exhibition, Leicester, 
Messrs. Weyman & Hitchcock had a good display of the “ Trusty” 
oil engines at stand 349, notably among which was a g B.H.P. 
horizontal engine, which is now largely used for electric-lighting 
pumping and general farm work, and as the oil consumption in 
full work is less than 6°75 pints per hour, or 5d. per hour with 
petroleum at 6d. per gallon, the advantages and economy over 
steam will be manifest to any user of motive power. Also 
among the exhibits were a 13 B.H.P. engine horizontal, and a 
15 B.H.P. portable oil engine. This engine has been specially 
designed to meet the requirements of farmers for an engine to 
satisfactorily work a 4 feet 6 inches or 5 feet thrashing 
machine. It is also extensively used by contractors in place 
of the cumbersome portable steam engines, and in every way is 
giving the utmost satisfaction. The cost of working is about 
83d. per hour. Notwithstanding recent changes in this 
company, we are informed that orders are plentiful, and that in 
this direction the Japanese and Argentine Governments have 
placed several good indents, while the demand from the 
Australian Colonies and India is steadily increasing. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE extensive addition to Hutcheson’s Girls’ School, Glasgow, 
was opened last week. The new building, which was designed 
by Messrs. Bruce & Hay, is situated to the east of the original 
school, with which it is in connection, though it is provided with 
a separate entrance from Elgin Street. On the ground floor 
there is a spacious cloak-room fitted up for 300 scholars, and in 
addition a classroom for sixty pupils and a teachers’ room. On 
the first floor there are two classrooms for sixty and seventy 
scholars respectively, and on the upper floor a drawing-class 
room for 147 pupils. Altogether, excluding the drawing-room, 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING CONTRACTS. 


THE select committee which was appointed, on the motion of 
Mr. Buxton, to consider the workingjof the fair wages resolution 
of the House of Commons of February 1891, and its administra- 
tion by the various Government departments, sat for the first 
time on Tuesday to take evidence. Sir M. W. Ridley was in 
the chair. 

Mr. Taylor, senior surveyor to the Office of Works, ex- 
amined by the Chairman, gave an account of the action taken 
by his department on the resolution of the House of Commons. 
He said that there had been very few complaints on the part 
of workmen of the violation of the terms of that resolution by 
contractors who had undertaken work for the department. 
There had been no difficulty whatever in the case of large trades, 
but in the case of the smaller trades there had sometimes been 
difficulties. So far as he knew the regulations made by the 
department had generally given satisfaction, and practically 
they had not found it necessary to alter the regulations made 
in 1892. 

In answer to Mr. Buxton the witness said that where there 
had been complaints made by the men they had been gone 
into and the proper rate of wages had been enforced. He did 
not remember any complaint in London, but there might have 
been some from the country ; but, taking into consideration the 
amount of work the department had to do, the number of com- 
plaints had been very small. In deciding the current rate of 
wages the department had to fall back on what had been 
settled between the masters and the men when they were at 
variance, and they did not adopt the higher rate until a settle- 
ment had been arrived at. When the wages were settled the 
practice was to put into each man’s hand a card bearing his 
name and the rate of wages to be paid. 

By Mr. Broadhurst : Other departments of the Government 
had sometimes consulted him as to the management of their 
works, but he did not remember that they had ever submitted 
to him their circulars of regulations. As to subletting, the de- 
partment did allow a builder who did not construct ironwork 
himself to sublet it, where there was a large amount to be done. 
A contractor was also allowed to nominate a firm for plumbing 
work, inasmuch as builders did not, as a rule, do that work 
themselves. In the same way, for fireproof flooring firms were 
employed who practically did that work and nothing else. It was 
also generally stipulated that stone should be worked in London 
and not at the quarries, as ornamental and moulding work was 
generally better done in London. 
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By Sir C, Dilke : The Office of Works built the War Office, 
but the War Office built the barracks. The Department also 
built for the Post Office the Inland Revenue and the Customs. 
They built police courts, while the police stations were built by 
the Home Office themselves. The Admiralty Buildings were 
erected by the Department, but the Admiralty themselves 
erected their other buildings. He was not aware that a request 
had been made this September for the.annual publication of a 
list of Government contracts, or that the Secretary to the 
Treasury had stated that the Treasury would have no objection 
to such a list being published, but that the Admiralty and War 
Office thought there would be difficulty. So far as his depart- 
ment was concerned, he did not think there would be any 
difficulty. Most of the work let by the department was work 
to be done in a given place, but there were some contracts 
which might be done anywhere, such as a contract for iron- 
work. In the latter case London firms sometimes tendered 
against Middlesbrough, but the rate of wages was only con- 
sidered to the extent that it came up to the standard of the dis- 
trict from which the tender came. 

By Sir A. B Forwood: There were two forms of contract— 
(1) a contract for a lump sum, and (2) a contract for ordinary 
works and repairs, If in the course of the work wages were 
raised by reason of arrangements between masters and men the 
Government paid an extra.amount of 3 per cent. on measure- 
ment work for each advance of 3@ an hour. A contractor for 
repairs or ordinary work had no inducement to contest an 
advance of wages to the workmen. 

_ If a man enters into a contract to put up a building for a lump 
sum, and during construction a dispute arose between him and 
his men as to whether an advance of wages should be given, you 
force him to pay that advance, but you do not raise the amount 
of money he is to receive for his work ?>—That is a matter which 
will have to be taken into consideration in future contracts. 

If your view of lump-sum work is carried out, and con- 
tractors are protected against a rise in wages, would you take 
the benefit for the Government of a reduction?—Yes. We 
should consider that the question was settled when it was dis- 
posed of by the master builders and workmen. Continuing, 
the witness said the department had no special list of con- 
tractors. They always advertised contracts in the case of large 
works, and did not of necessity accept the lowest contract. 
He did not think it would be advantageous to have a list of 
contractors. It was much better to have public competition. 
It was formerly the practice to have a list. 
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By Mr. Jackson: There had been no tendency. since the 
resolution of the House to increase the amount of work done at 
scheduled prices. The cost of work had undoubtedly increased 
in the course of the last few years. 

By Mr. Maclean: He did not think it took longer to get 
work done now than formerly. He should say that the 
increase in cost was about 25 per cent. 

You take that as the cost of carrying out the resolution of 
the House of Commons ?—I take it as the difference between 
the tenders we received ten years ago and the tenders we now 
receive. 

Mr. Broadhurst: Do you ascribe the increase to the 
resolution ?—-I ascribe it to the rate of wages. There has 
been a rise in wages quite irrespective of the resolution in the 
past ten years. 

Mr. Maclean: But the custom set up by the Government 
has had the effect of raising the rate of wages throughout the 
country ?>—I think so. 

Mr. Buxton: Have you also heard it stated that the Govern- 
ment kept down the rate of wages previously by accepting a 
low rate ?—Yes. 

Mr. Powell-Williams : Under your system of either lump 
sum or measurement work it was open to the contractors to 
agree to pay to the men after the contract was entered into 
more than that which was contemplated at the time the con- 
tract was entered into, and it was put to you that there was no 
inducement to contractors to refuse an advance ?—My answer 
to that question was that the Government would not agree to 
pay a higher rate unless that higher rate were the result of a 
general agreement between the masters and the men. 


Does it make any difference whether or not the words “in | 


the district ” are retained ?— Yes, I think it would. Wages vary 
very much in different parts of the country. 

Do you accept the trade-union rate as the current rate ?— 
We do not accept the trade-union rate at all as such. 

In reply to further questions from Mr. Buxton, the witness 
was understood to say that the department assumed that the 
contractors would carry out their contracts and that the recog- 
nised current rate would be paid. They did not consider it to 
be their business to make sure that the current rate was paid 
until complaint was made. 

Mr. Alfred Major, director of army contracts, was the next 
vitness called. He said that all contracts made by the War 
Office contained the following conditions :—That no part of the 
contracts should be transferred without written consent ; that 
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all subletting, except such as was customary in the trade, should 
be prohibited ; and that the wages paid should be the current — 
rate of wages paid to competent workmen in the district 
in which the work was carried out. These conditions 
were imposed by the War Office with a view to meeting 
the fair-wages resolution of the House of Commons. The 
War Office only advertised for tenders to a limited extent ; 
they had a list of the firms who were permitted to tender ; and 
all firms being placed on the list had to sign a statement that 
they accepted the terms of the fair-wages resolution. As to the 
enforcement of the conditions, the War Office as a rule waited 
until they received representations from some quarter that 
the conditions were being broken. Inquiry was then made 
and if the charge was substantiated the contract was terminated, 
or if it were already completed the contractor’s name was 
removed from the list. There had been, since the fair-wages 
resolution came into operation in 1891, some 9o cases of breach 
of the conditions reported to the War Office, and inquiry had 
shown 70 of them to have no foundation in fact. The com- 
plaints occurred mostly in the building trades. As to repairs, 
the system at the War Office was not quite the same as that of 
the Ottice of Works. Periodically certain measurement prices 
of the different works were prepared ; those were given to the 
contractor, and he tendered, taking his chance of any increase 
or decrease of wages. He did not see why the resolution of 
the House, as far as “current rates” were concerned, should 
increase the cost at all. But undoubtedly its effect had been 
to prevent the employment of reservists and discharged 
soldiers. There was no difficulty in carrying the resolution out, 
as long as it was restricted to “current rate of wages.” 

By Mr. Walter Morrison: The War Office no longer got 
bayonets and swords from Germany. All weapons of war were 
now entirely made in England. This was for, reasons both of 
quality and policy. In further examination witness said that 
the War Office purchased about 30,000 different kinds of 
articles. It would be impossible to initiate inquiries in every 
case; the department must wait for representations that the 
conditions were not being observed. 

By Mr. Broadhurst: The War Office would regard any 
rules of the building trades which directly or indirectly affected 
wages to come within the resolution. ‘ Walking-time” would 
But the Secretary of State would not interfere 
in any question of simple hours of labour or of employment of 
women or boys. 

The committee adjourned. 
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THE CASE OF CAPTAIN SIMONDS. 


THE meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday was 
occupied with the case of Captain Simonds. The general pur- 
poses committee in a report stated that Captain Simonds was a 
joint patentee with Mr. G. Bray for a fire appliance supplied by 
Messrs. Rose & Co. to the Council. The date of the applica- 
tion for the patent was November 15, 1892, and the application 
was accepted on November 11, 1893. On March 21, 1893, the 
Council passed a standing order prohibiting officials from 
taking out patents for inventions without first obtaining the 
permission of the Council. In July 1893 the chief officer 
expressed a wish to have his name removed from the patent, 
but finding that could not be done, on September 1 of the same 
year he disposed of his interest to Mr. C. J. Abud for 207. 
These arrangements with regard to the patent were not com- 
municated to the fire brigade committee at all. On December 12, 
1895, Captain Simonds had to report with reference to the 
relative merits of fire-escapes submitted to the Council by 
Messrs. Bayley & Co., and in his report stated that the 
machines from Messrs. 
good as the escapes which are being supplied by Messrs, 
Rose & Co.” 


machines was 55/., whilst those from Messrs. Rose & Co. were | 


quoted at 66/7. Reporting upon the whole matter, the general 
purposes committee stated that they appointed a sub-committee 


to inquire into the matter, and the sub-committee in their | 
report dealt with two matters—(1) the question of the chief | 
officer’s being associated with Mr. G. Bray in a patent for hose | 


tenders, and (2) the report by the chief officer with reference to 
fire-escapes manufactured by Messrs. Rose & Co, and by 
Messrs. Bayley & Co. The conclusions arrived at by the sub- 
committee were :—‘“ (1) As regards the patent for hose tenders, 
that the chief officer has seriously erred in judgment (a) in not 


reporting that he was interested in the patent as soon as the | 


standing order. was passed; (%) in not applying, after the 
standing order had been made, for permission to complete the 
- patent; (c) in having, independently of any standing order, an 
interest in’ any fire appliance, seeing that he has to advise on 


the suitability or non-suitability of fire appliances for the purpose | 


of the Fire Brigade. . (2) As regards the fire-escapes of Messrs. 
Bayley & Co. and Messrs, Rose & Co., that the chief officer’s 
ape tees is not impartial.” 


Bayley & Co. were “not yet as | 


The price quoted by Messrs. Bayley & Co. for ' 


In reply, Captain Simonds Riated: among other observations, 
as to the patent for hose tenders : :—“T have only to say that as 
regards (a), I now regret very much that I did not lay fully 
before my committee the position in which I was placed ; but 
at the time it did not occur to me that the standing order of 
March 21, 1893, in any way affected the patent which had been 
taken out on November 15, 1892. With regard to (4), I would 
draw attention to the fact that another person had equal rights 
with myself in the patent. I trust I have satisfied the com- 
mittee that 1 made every endeavour to withdraw from the 
patent. When I found that was not possible I disposed of my 
interest in it. With regard to (c), I fully recognise the fact that 
difficulties are likely to arise through officials being interested 
in appliances with which they have to deal, but I think I may 
plead, as my excuse for placing myself unwittingly in this 
difficult position—first, the custom which has heretofore pre- 
vailed of officers in disciplined services not being prevented 
from taking out patents ; and, secondly, that my own service is 
such a peculiar one, and stands so by itself, that if I did not 
take a personal interest in the improvement of appliances in 
use it is greatly to be feared that there would not be much 
progress made.” As to the escapes of Messrs. Rose & Co. and 
Messrs. Bayley & Co., Captain Simonds assured the committee 
that, in carrying out the tests and in making his report, he was 


| actuated by no other desire than fully and conscientiously to 


carry out his duty to the Council, and he was compelled 
respectfully to maintain that his report was true and impartial. 
The general purposes committee state that, having given 
careful consideration to the report of the sub-committee and to. 
the observations thereon by the chief officer, they regret to 
have to report that they must endorse the conclusions arrived 
at by the sub-committee and quoted above, except in the case 
of (c). This conclusion should, they think, have been, “In 
having, without informing the Council thereof, independently 
of any standing order, an interest in any fire appliance, seeing 
that he has to advise on the suitability or non-suitability of fire 
appliances for the purposes of the Fire Brigade.” In the 
circumstances they see no other course open to them than to 
recommend :—‘‘ That the Council do disapprove of the action 
of the chief officer of the Fire Brigade (1) in regard to the 
patent for hose tenders, and (2 ) in having made a report with 


| reference to fire escapes which is not. impartial, and that the 


| chief officer be required to send in his resignation.” 
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An amendment was proposed by the Hon. L, Holland to 
the effect, “That the Council, while unable to agree that the 
conclusions of the general purposes committee are justified by 
the evidence before them, are of opinion that the chief officer 
has shown great want of discretion in dealing with the matters 
which have been under the consideration of the general 
purposes committee and the fire brigade committee, and, 
therefore, reluctantly come to the conclusion that it would not 
be in the best interests of the fire brigade that he should 
continue in the Council’s service; and that he should be 
requested to send in his resignation.” 

After some discussion, it was withdrawn. Another amend- 
ment, viz., “That the words ‘and that the Chairman of the 
Council be requested to express such disapproval by way of 
reprimand’ be substituted for the words ‘and that he be 
required to send in his resignation,’” was rejected by a majority 
of 23. Eventually the following amendment was adopted : 
“That the Council, being agreed that the chief officer of the 
fire brigade has been guilty of serious indiscretions, require 
that he should send in his resignation.” 

Captain Simonds has stated that the decision was a very 
great surprise to him. He had been assured only a few days 
since that the proposal to reprimand him only would be adopted, 
and he had been very much misled in the matter. In the 
absence of any official communication of the news to him, Capt. 
Simonds said he could not make any statement in respect to 
the action-of the Council, but he added that the reward was a 
poor one for fifteen years’ service. Captain Simonds joined 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade on January 28, 1881, and was 
appointed chief officer upon Sir Eyre Massey Shaw’s hd abet 
tion on December 23, 1891. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR. 


THE second annual Board of Trade report on changes in 
wages and in hours of labour in the United Kingdom, in 1894, 
is, says the Zzmes, a valuable addition to our statistical informa- 
tion on the subjects to which it relates. It tells us what 
changes there have been in the course of three consecutive 
years, and thus supplies material for a more full comparison 
than that given in the first report. For 1893 and 1894 the 
figures are final and complete. For 1895 they are set down as 
subject to revision, but we have no reason to suppose 
that they are other than substantially correct. The report 


brings to light some curious and unexpected facts. 
year 1893 was, on the whole, one of general 
depression; but, although there was 
revival in 1894, it was accompanied by a fall of about 
45,c91/. per week in the total wages paid for a full week’s work, 
as compared with a rise of 12 4261, in 1893, The loss has been 
unequally divided among the different industries of the country. 
Those engaged in mining and quarrying have been the chief 
sufferers from it. In metal, engineering and _ shipbuilding 
trades there has been some loss, as well as in- miscellaneous 
trades not separately enumerated. In the building trades 


The 
trade 


there has been a rise of wages, and some rise, too, in the . 


textile and clothing industries ; but while most of those 
engaged in these industries have gained, the number of those 


who have lost has been far from inconsiderable. The employés — 


of public authorities have in this respect been exceptionally 
well off, for 9,149 of them have enjoyed a net increase 
in wages, as against 80 whose wages have been decreased. 
It appears further that, in each “of the three years which 
the report enables us to compare, the number of persons 
whose wages were reduced has been largely in excess of the 
number whose wages were increased; but, whereas in 1893 
the average net result to each person was a weekly rise of 
53@., the result in 1894 was an average fall of 1s, 44d., followed 
in 1895 by a further average fall of 1s. 44d. The tendency in 
all three years has been towards a gradual shortening of the 
hours of labour. The change began in 1893, when the hours 
of labour were shortened for 33,119 workers and were increased 
for 1,530. It was most marked in 1894, when the hours were 
shortened for 77,030 workers and were increased for only 
128—a result explained as due mainly to the introduc- 
tion of an eight hours day in Government establishments, 


as against 1,140 cases in which the hours of labour were 
increased. ‘The returns, thus far, are exclusive of seamen, 
railway servants, and agricultural labourers, about all of whom 
it has been difficult to obtain full and trustworthy information. 
It appears, however, that in the case of seamen there was in 
1894 an aggregate weekly loss of about 110/. in the wages 
actually earned. In the wages of railway servants there was 
practically no change. Agricultural labourers were less for- 
tunate, for they are said to have lost a net sum of 2,705/. per 
week in wages ; but the returns to the Department have been 
incomplete, and of the calculated results from them we are told 
only that they are “likely to be approximately true.” 


a marked trade — 
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The portion of the report which deals with special groups 
of trades gives proof of the great care with which the general 
tables have been compiled, and of the vast amount of work 
which has had to be done before their results could have been 
reached. We learn that in the building trades group the total 
number of persons whose wages were changed in 1894 was 
32,993, of whom 32,618 gained a net rise, 274 finished the year 
with their wages at the same rate as at the beginning, and 
only Ior sustained a net fall. The balance gives a net weekly 
rise of 2,3447, or of Is. 5¢. per head of those affected by the 
changes. But, at the same time, there has been an average 
decrease of 2°38 working hours per week, apart from 
which the net rise per head would have been 1s. 9d. 
per week, if the working hours had been as long in 
1894 as they were in 1893. The chief benefit from the 
rise was felt in the northern half of the country, in which 
23,432 workers had their wages increased, as against 18,344 in 
1893, while the number affected by decreases was almost nil. 
In the district south of the Humber the advance in wages in 
1894 was less marked than in 1893, affecting only 8,235 
persons, as against 21,051 in 1893. But while all the great 
divisions of the country shared more or less in the general rise 
of the year, there was no recorded increase in London. During 
1895 the tendency of changes in wages was favourable to the 
workers, but the rate of increase was somewhat less than in 
either of the two previous years. The exact figures show 
that in 1895 there were 22,634 workers whose wages were 
raised, while the number of those whose wages are reported 
to have fallen was only 185. In the metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding group the changes recorded in 1894 were less 
extensive and important than in 1893, and, though the tendency 
was still in ‘the direction of a decline in wages, there was a 
decided check in the fall which occurred in the previous year ; 
while in the case of the engineering trade, which was severely 
depressed in 1893, there was a slight tendency to arise. In 
pig-iron manufacture wages in 1894 were practically un- 
changed, whereas in 1893 they had fallen heavily. In iron and 
steel working the fall of wages was more marked in 1894 than 
in 1893. In the tinplate trade the wages of workers, which had 
been nominally unchanged in 1893, fell considerably in 1894. Of 
nail, chain and rivet makers 5,800 suffered a reduction of wages in 
1894 and 1,145 enjoyed a rise. The chief fall was in the piece 
rates of wages of the wrought-nail makers in South Stafford- 
shire and East Worcestershire, the reduction amounting to 
174 per cent. for between 4,000 and 5,000 workers and to 
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74 per cent. fur 1,000. In shipbuilding and engineering the 
rates of wages were practically unchanged during 1894, after 
very heavy decreases in the previous year. In the mining and 
quarrying group the changes in the wages of coal-miners in 
1894 were more important than those in any other industry, or, 
indeed, in all other industries combined. This state of things 
contrasts very markedly with that of 1893, when the net result 
of all the changes was arise of 14,8507. per week, as against 
a net fall of 46,1797. in 1894. We learn, however, that 
these figures, taken alone, give a misleading notion of 
the actual tendency of the labour market in 1893, 
when the record of the year is the record of an unfinished 
wages movement, needing to be supplemented by an account of 
the actual changes in 1894. In 1893there was no actual reduc- 
tion during the year, while wages were temporarily forced up 
in the districts unaffected by the year’s great trade dispute. 
But in 1894 the changes which began in 1893 were completed, 
and in the middle of the year there was a general reduction of 
Io per cent. in miners’ wages, affecting about 296,000 persons. 
In Scotland, again, after a prolonged strike, wages were 
reduced by the whole amount which they had gained during 
the English trade dispute. In Northumberland wages fluctuated, 
but the rise of 2} per cent. in January was more than counter- 
balanced in the summer by a fall of 5 percent. In Durham, 
where nearly 1co,o0o miners are employed, there was no change 
in the rate of wages during 1894, Inthetextile trades the changes 
in 1894 were much less important than in 1893, and their net 
result was a rise of 335/. per week, as against.a fall of 964/. 
in the previous year. The rise was entirely due to an increase 
in the wages of cotton-spinners in Lancashire and of dyers in 
Yorkshire. In the wages of lacemakers at Nottingham a rise 
of 5 per cent. was lost during the course of the year, so that 
the year ended as it had begun. In the clothing trade there 
was some advance of wages in 1894, due for the most part to 
slight local advances not calling for special mention. In the 
miscellaneous group of trades there were instances both of 
gains and of losses, but we have no space for the full details 
set out in the report.- As regards public employment, by 
far the most important change of the year was the in- 
troduction of the average eight-hours day among Govern- 
ment employés. The effect of the change was that for 
43,895 persons the hours of labour were reduced, while 
no increases are reported in any of the departments or 
among the police or among the employés of local authorities. 
It appears, further, that in 1894 there was some rise of wages 
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in all the departments, but that the total number affected by it 
was not so great as in 1893. There was a difference, too, in 
the character of the changes in the two years. In 1893 they 
were chiefly in the direction of levelling up the wages of the 
‘less highly-paid labourers. In 1894 only 133 ordinary labourers 
had a rise, the increases, other than those affecting postmen, 
being almost entirely among the more skilled trades, 

Among alleged changes of wages not included in the report, 
some cases are given which are said to furnish examples of 
interesting economic points. In some of them an alleged rise 
in wages is shown to have been merely a readjustment to com- 
pensate for extra work, while in others an alleged fall has been 
due to a reduction, not in the rate of wages, but in the volume 
of employment, and therefore of earnings. We find also 
two recorded instances of the actual results of apparently 

successful strikes. As the result, we learn, of a local strike 
among cotton weavers, an advance was granted of from 2} to 5 
per cent. for certain classes of work, and it was claimed as a 
rise of wages. In point of fact, the employers who had granted 
it discontinued working the finer class of goods for which the 
wages had been raised, so that the strike resulted in a net 
reduction of earnings. Again, in the boot and shoe trade there 
was an advance granted in a certain factory of from Io to 40 
per cent. in the piece rates for various classes of work in the 
lasting and finishing department, with the result in this case 
that the employers did away with piecework, introduced lasting 
and finishing machinery, and paid the men weekly wages for 
such work as they still continued to do. These instances 
deserve notice for the obvious lesson which they convey. 


THE DUBLIN STRIKE. 


THE builders in Dublin have had to endure much incon- 
venience from the strike of workmen, which is conducted on 
less definite principles than the London strike. The following 
letter from a foreman of works to the /77sh Zzmes reveals that 
the workmen are also suffering :— 

It seems strange that in all the letters and meetings bearing 
on the above subject no mention is made of one of the most 
serious difficulties that has arisen in the way of a settlement. 
I allude to the resolution of the men insisting on the non- 
employment by masters of foremen who are not union men. 
Now, sir, does it not really seem absurd that men who are 
complaining of bordering on a state of starvation yet dare to 


dictate to willing employers who they are to employ or who 
not, and are thereby the cause of others like myself remaining 
idle and suffering privations simply because we do not wish or 
see the necessity to join any union but that of our household ? 
We are satisfied to place ourselves unreservedly in the hands 
of any employer, feeling confident that so long as we give 
satisfaction we are certain to be adequately rewarded, and if we 
find to the contrary we can go elsewhere (and perhaps fare 
worse) ; but of this we are certain, that in less than twenty-four 
hours we could find at least 800 really good men willing to work 
under us as non-unionists, and probably before long that 
number will be doubled. 

Again, sir, we must bear in mind that if we expect constant, 
steady employment at fairly reasonable wages, we must have 
some consideration for the employer who has to pay us at the 
end of each week ; but let us ask in all reasonableness how 
can we expect that to be done if the employer is compelled to 
pay away all the profit on his contract? This question of a 
halfpenny, or even a farthing, extra per hour may seem, no 
doubt, a very small matter to most people to have so much con- 
tention over ; but let us see how it works out with any ordinary 
contractor, viz., if he employs, say, 150 men all told on any 
contract that he might reasonably expect under past conditions 
to clear say about 20/7, per week over and above all apparent 
expenses. Then, by having to pay this extra 2s. 6d. per man, 
one with another, would take 18/. 15s., leaving a balance of 
12. 55. clear to pocket, provided there are no accidents or 
unforeseen calamities, whereas the increase to each employé, 
though small, yet when added up and taken from one pocket 
for distribution soon tells its tale. 

No doubt it will be said that I am now writing in the 
interests of the builder, but no such thing. I am simply 
arguing on my own side and trying to enlighten my fellow- 
workman and to prove to him that he must elect to be either a 
workman or an employer, but he cannot possibly be both at 
one and the same time. Hecannot be buyer and seller over 
the same article. The man who pays the fiddler has a perfect 
right if he chooses to select whether it is to be a polka or jig, 
but unfortunately many of my countrymen will not work them- 
selves nor allow others like me to get employment if they can 
help it. Thank God, our masters are not quite brought to that 
subjection yet. 

It is now over three months since I applied for a foreman’s 
position to one of our largest employers, but owing to the 


' notice given of and the subsequent strike itself, there has been 
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no fresh work of any dimensions started, and the main drainage 
is also thrown back; therefore many others besides myself 
have had to remain idle. 

But depend upon it, unless men show more confidence in 
their employers, our country will soon be ruined, and numbers 
of us driven into the workhouse, where we will have to work 
for no wages at all. All the fine weather for building purposes 
is quickly passing over, and for every month lost now to the 
employé it will take over six to make up the loss even if he got 
the increase. ; 

How can we expect any contractor to enter upon a contract 
now, when he would have to expend a large amount of capital 
upon his plant, engage clerks, buy and feed horses, and some 
day find that he has to leave all his work exposed to wind and 
rain, and in a semi-finished state, or else then and there agree 
to forfeit all his calculated profits simply to keep up a few 
agitators, who must do something for their assumed positions 
perfectly regardless of the misery brought on so many families 
and helpless children? I regret to say the women in many 
instances are the principal instigators, believing probably that 
as the builders had so many large and important works in hand 
they would have to give in at once. 

I know full well all the arguments that will be brought 
forward to meet my objections. Some say, “ Oh, the builders 
have been having a good time of it up to this, and can well 
afford to pay the extra demand,” also that they have had plenty 
of notice of the intended strike, so could have put in much 
higher tenders to meet the rise. Some men complain that they 
cannot even live on 2/. per week that they receive, and that the 
Jabourer cannot exist on his 18s. or 12. per week, and it is all 
to no purpose that I call their attention to the extremely 
moderate price and cost of all articles of food or wear at the 
present time, when with good management so much could be 
procured with reasonable wages. 

When recently speaking to some tenement house-agents 
they one and all assured me that they invariably find the stairs 
washed with porter, owing to the reckless and repeated way it 
is carried during the day to the rooms by young children from 
the public-house. But here, again, I shall be told it is their 
own business how they spend their own earnings (and certainly 

Ll agree with that); but then why afterwards apply to other 
respectable people to get up subscriptions for their starving 
families? 4 

Only a few miles from this city there are a number of stone- 


| their employer ; but from two causes—first, they are warned 

not to cut any more stones for Dublin unless they join the 
union, and, secondly, there is now no demand for the cut 
stones which until recently were to be seen daily being carted 
up to the new erections. Though we read a letter in a 
contemporary complaining of Messrs. Martin’s bearing to 
some deputation lately, yet it does not inform us if the said 
deputation promised Mr. Martin that if he employed the men 
they would stick to their work while it lasted, and not desert 
him when the streets would be opened up here and there. 

Clearly, is it not the interests of any large employer to pay 
adequately and what he can reasonably afford? One is 
certainly driven to accept as truth the statements made by 
Mr. Harrington some short time back as to the root and origin 
of these strikes, for, clearly, we over here are chiefly, if not 
altogether, led by the dictates of other countries through their 
agents here, and not by our own actual requirements. 

In conclusion, sir, as a proof that I am as I represent 
myself to be, an ordinary foreman or overseer, I beg to enclose 
my name and address, as also the name of one large firm on 
whose books my name is awaiting employment, and trusting it 
may come to me before it is too late, and that I may not suffer 
the fate of the poor horse who had to wait for the grass to grow 
for him, 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, having been informed of the intention of the 
Governors of Mill Hill School to build a new college chapel 
for the school services, has written to Mr. J. D. McClure, the 
head-master, as follows :—“ Dear Sir,—I hear with sincere 
pleasure of the effort now in progress to improve and enlarge 
Mill Hill School, and I would gladly send, though you do not 
ask it, a small contribution in testimony of my goodwill, were it 
not that I have charged myself with the foundation of an In- 
stitution in my own parish which requires all the resources which 
might have been otherwise at my command.—I remain, dear 
sir, yours very faithfully, (signed) W. E. GLADSTONE.” The 
chapel will be built from designs by Mr. Basil Champneys at 
a cost of about 4,cco/, towards which amount nearly 3,000/. 
have already been promised by old Millhillians and other 
friends of the school, including 500/. from Sir William Henry 
Wills, the chairman of the Court of Governors. 
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THE CRAIGMADDIE RESERVOIR. 
THE Craigmaddie reservoir of the Glasgow Corporation 
Waterworks is now complete and filled with water. The Act of 
Parliament authorising the construction of the reservoir was 
obtained in 1882. The reservoir has a water surface of 
86 acres, and an available depth, for the supply of the 
city, of 4o feet, and at tis depth will contain 700,000,000 
gallons. The Mugdeck Reservoir, which immediately 
adjoins, has a water surface of 60 acres, and at the same 
available depth has a capacity of 4&9,000,000 gallons. The 
new reservoir will contain fourteen days’ supply for the city at 
the rate of 50,000,000 gallons per day, and the Mugdock 
Reservoir nearly ten days’ supply—together twenty-four days’ 
supply. The embankment is nearly a mile long, and is 93 feet 
high above the bed of a small stream. The reservoir forms 
part of the scheme for duplicating the waterworks, so as to 
afford a supply of 109,000,000 gallons per day to the city, andit 
is intended to fulfil the same purpose as the present Mugdock 
Reservoir, that of maintaining the regular supply of water to 
the city while the usual and necessary repairs are being made 
upon the aqueduct from Loch Katrine. The turning of the first 
sod was performed on November 20, 1883, and the works have 
been prosecuted since that day with only one interruption, 
The turnpike road to Strathblane, which formerly ran through 
the middle of the reservoir, had first to be diverted for three- 
quarters of a mile, and then all the streams which ran through 
the site had to be collected and diverted, by agreement with 
the landed proprietors, by a 24-inch cast-iron pipe, about a 
mile long, carried into the Allander Water. These operations 
occupied about two years, and cost 15,000/. The works upon 
the reservoir proper were begun in July 1886, having been let to 
Messrs. Robert Carlisle & Co. for 104,552/, That firm only 
executed 22,000/. worth of work when, after eighteen months, 
they had to surrender their contract. The work was relet to 
Messrs. Morrison & Mason in May 1888, eight years ago, and 
this firm have carried them to completion. The distinguishing 
feature of the reservoir is its puddle trench. Although 
an extensive series of bores were put down on the site 
of the embankment, the nature of the foundation was not 
disclosed till the trench was actually sunk. Instead of a depth 
of 20 or 30 feet which had been calculated upon, it varied 
from 35 feet at the western end to 193 feet at the northern end. 
Much water was encountered ; from 400,000 to 450,000 gallons 
per day had to be raised a height of about 150 feet for three 
years, and from the exceptional nature of the work it was with- 


drawn from the contract and was executed at the cost and risk 
of the Water Commissioners. The total quantity of rock 
excavated from the puddle trench was 168,000 cubic yards, 
and the total cost, including plant, pumping water and all 
other charges, was 74,coo/. The sinking of the trench neces- 
sarily delayed the completion of the reservoir, and the ten 
years allowed for the work in the first Act had in 1892 to be 
extended for an additional five years, and of this period there 
is still one year to run. Altogether there are 293,760 cubic 
yards of puddle in the embankment, 598,750 cubic yards of 
ordinary earthwork «and 44,coo cubic yards of stone facing. 
The cost of the reservoir, including land but exclusive of 
interest, has been about 300,000/. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
Jrom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously.] 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. ’ 


11996. Heman Coulthurst, Jeshurun Coulthurst and Asmena 
Coulthurst, for “ Improvements in machinery or apparatus to 
be used in the manufacture of earthenware pedestals, sanitary 
pipes and similar articles of earthenware.” 

12016, John Edmundson, for “Improvements in sanitary. 
appliances applicable for tenement houses and other places, 
useful more especially for preventing stoppage of the drains.” 

12135. Edward Nelson (trading as F, McNeill & Co.), for 
“Improvements in the manufacture of damp-proof material 
applicable for roofing and for other purposes.” 

12151. Walter Haddon, for “ Improvements in or relating 
to sash-fasteners.” 

12193. Harry Inward, for self-adjusting bracket for outside 
villa sun-blinds.” 

12324. Francis Price, for “Improvements in and relating 
to flushing cisterns.” 

12315. Daniel Hardeing, for “Improved appliance to 
domestic fire-ranges for improving the draught of oven-flue.” 


To INVENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invertors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—-Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, as supplied to a large number of important 
Buildings, both Public and Private, in this country and abroad. 


cracking or falling away of plaster to be feared. 


FOR CONCRETE FLOORS WITH EXPANDED METAL.—The remarkable results 


and advantages of these will be better understood by perusal of the Report hereinafter referred to, 
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is not liable to crack or fall away through changes of temperature. 
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used wherever lattice-work is required, from a letter-rack to a lift-shaft, for garden bordering and 
archways. Is highly ornamental and exceedingly durable, having no joints to rust away. 

Being expanded by rapid machinery it is considerably cheaper, strength for strength, than any 
other description of metal lattice-work. 


BRASS, ALUMINIUM, or any other ductile metal can be expanded, and the effect 


is very pleasing, and here again the absence of joints gives great durability to the metal, and the 
rapidity of manufacture allows of very low prices. 


, 


CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS can be obtained on application. Also copy of 
a REPORT by an EMINENT FIRM of ENGINEERS on the use of EXPANDED METAL 
IN CONCRETE. 


FOR SOLID PLASTER PARTITIONS, 2 inches thick, with Expanded Metal 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


FOR FIREPROOF LATHING, for attaching to wooden joists and studs, for walls 
39 UPPER THAMES S TREET, LONDON, E.C. 


and ceilings, also for suspended ceilings, ornamental mouldings, encasing columns, girders, &¢.—no 
Telegraphic Address, “ Distend, London,” 
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Architect and Contract | Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers readin public must 
necessarily be. heid responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 

| publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much, as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 

4* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office,175 Strand, London, W.C., not 
later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


NEW READING CASE. 

To Librarians of the Public Libraries and Reading- 
rooms.—A new handsome Reading Case can be supplied at 
a nominal charge of 2s., by post 2s. 6d., on early applica- 
tion to the Publisher, 175 Strand, W.C. 


for Advertisement Scale see page xiii. 


—— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


KNARESBOROUGH.—July 18.—Plans are invited for Schools, 
Masters’ House and Premises for Eighty Day Scholars and 
Twenty Boarders. Mr. Wallace Gill, Knaresborough. 

MESSINA,—June 30.—Plans are required for a Water- 
supply Scheme for the Municipality of Messina. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Aug. 31.—Plans are Invited for Erection 
of an Isolation Hospital for Infectious Diseases. Mr. G. B. 
Nalder, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

TENDRING.—July 20.—Plans for Providing Additional 
Workhouse Accommodation. Mr. A. J. H. Ward, 42 Church 
Street, Harwich. 

WREXHAM,.—Aug. 1.—For Public Baths to be Erected 
at a Cost not to exceed £3,000, Premiums £40 and £20, Mr. 
Thos. Berry, Town Clerk, Wrexham. 


CONTRACTS OPEN, 


ABERDARE.—July 1.—For Erection of a Master’s House in 
Connection with the Intermediate Schools. Mr. J. H. Phillips, 
St, John’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

ANTRIM.—July 6—For Erection of a Goods Shed on 
Albert Quay. Mr. W. A. Currie, Harbour Office, Belfast. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — July 6. — For Alterations and 
Additions to Girls and Infants’ Schools, Messrs. James & 
Morgan, Market Street, Tredegar. 

BARNSLEY.—July 3.—For Additions to Boys, Girls and 
Infants’ Schools. Messrs. Senior & Clegg, 15 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BERRY BROW.—July 2.—For Conversion of Dudmanstone 
into Three Dwelling-houses. Messrs. John Kirk & Son, 
Huddersfield. 

BELFAST.—July 1.—For Additions to Bonded Warehouses 
and Erection of Stores, Cooperage and Stables. Mr. Henry 
Seaver, 128 Royal Avenue, Belfast. — 

BRADFORD.—July 2.—For Erection of Three Houses and 
Extension of Slaughter-house. Messrs. Rycroft & Firth, Bank 
Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. . 

BRECON,—July 4.—For Rebuilding the Mansion-house of 
Buckland, Mr. Stephen W. Williams, Rhayader, Radnorshire, 

_ BRIERFIELD,—July 2.—For Erection of Shops at Central 
Stores. Messrs, W. & J. P. Dent, Burnley. 


| tendent’s House. Mr. V \. M‘Intos c es 
'  RASHCLIFFE.—July 2.—F or Erection of an Infants’ School. 


BRIGHTLINGSEA —July 4—For Erection of an Infants’ 
School and Offices. Mr, C. Pertwee, Chelmsford. ' 

BUCHAREST.—July 5.—For Alteration to the Elena Doamma 
Asylum, Ministry of Public Instruction, Bucharest. 


BuscoT.—July 4.—For Erection of a Small Bridge and 
Culverts and for Repair of Old Arches. Mr. Joseph Morris, 
156 Friar Street, Reading. 

CARDIFF.—July 11.—For Extension of Laundry at Union 
Workhouse. Mr. Edwin Seward, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CARDIGAN.—July 11,—For Erection of S:zhool Buildings, 
with Boundary Walls, &c, Mr. James Stephens, 3 Green 
Street, Cardigan. 

COVENTRY.—July 6.—For Erection of a Factory in Priory 
Street. Mr. H. W. Chattaway, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

DERBY.—June 26.—For Erection of Flour Mill. Mr. 
H. F. Gadsby, Town Hall, Derby. 

DUDLEY.—July 7—For Extension of School Buildings. 
Mr. J. T. Meredith, Bank Buildings, Kiddermins‘er. 

EALING —July 1 —For Extension of the Electric-Lighting 
Station. Mr. Charles Jones, Public Offices, Ealing, W. 


EASTRY.—July 13—For Alterations and Additions to 
Workhouse Buildings. Mr. W.J.-Jennings, 4 Margaret Street, 
Canterbury. 

ENFIELD.—July 1.—For Widening of Enfield Wash Bridge. 
Mr. F. H. Pownall, Guildhall, Westminster. 


-ENNISKILLEN.—July 1.—For Erection of a Railway 
Offices. Mr. Thomas Elliott, Enniskillen. 

FLEETWOOD.—July 6.—For Erection of Cloak-room, Lava- 
tory, &c, at Boys’ School. Mr. J. H. Kean, 6 Victoria Street, 
Fleetwood. 

GLASGOW.—July 2.—For Plumbing and Painting Work at 
New Baths and Washhouses. Mr. J. Lang, City Chambers, 
Glasgow. 

GOOLE.—June 30.—For Construction of a Brick Gasholder 
Tank. Mr. Geo. England, District Council Offices, Goole. 

HALIFAX.—June 32.—For Erection of Warehouse and 
Stable. Messrs, Jackson & Fox, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—July 4.—For Erection of Additions to Board 
School. Messrs, C. F, L. Horsfall, Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—July 7.—For Erection of Mission Hall. Messrs. 
Utley & Gray, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX —July 13 —For Erection of Workshop, Four-stall 
Stable and Coachhouse. Mr. Medley Hall, 29 Northgate, 


and 


Halifax. 

HARRINGTON.— June 30.—For Erection of a Dvwelling- 
-house. Messrs. G. Scott & Co, Victoria Buildings, 
Workington. 


HASTINGS. —July 2 —For Erection of an Infectious Hospital. 
Mr, P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

HASTINGS.—July 20.—For Erection of Hospital for Infec- 
tious Diseases at Ore. Messrs. Philip & Palmer, Town Hall, 
Hastings. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 9 —For Erection of Police Station, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Huddersfield. 


KILGARVAN.—July 1.—For Erection of a Presbytery. 
Plans at Priest’s Residence. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—June 27.—For Erection of Public 
Baths, Messrs. J. Smith & J. B. Adams, 173 Great George 
Street, Westminster, 

KINGSWOOD —June 29.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Lloyds Bank. Mr. Henry Williams, Architect, Kingswood. 


LONDON. — July 21. — For Construction of Underground 
Conveniences for both Sexes at the Endof Golden Lane. Mr. 
H. Montague Bates, Guildhall, E.C. 

NORWICH.—July 4.—For Erection of Two Semi-detached 
Residences. Messrs. Geo. Fitt & Co., 1 Queen Street, Norwich. 


NORTHWOLD —July 1.—For Renovation of Primitive 
Methodist Church, Mr. J. Dye, Northwold. 

PADWORTH.—July 4.—For Building Bridge. 
Forrester, Theale. 

PITCANDLISH.—July 1.—For Erection of Cottage and Im- 
provement of a Residence. Mr. John Elrick, Glenkindel. 

PONDER’S END, —July 2.—For Erection of a Block of 
Schools. Mr, G. E. T. Laurence, 181 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, 

QUEENSBURY.—July 4.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Liberal Club Buildings. Messrs. John Drake & Son, Winter- 
bank, Queensbury. 


Mr. John 


Houses, 
r, Wm, A, M‘Intosh, Valon, Ramsgate. 


Mr. J. Berry, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield, 


wai 


he 


RAMSGATE.—July 6,—For Erection of Engine and Boiler, .' . 
Workshop, Stores, Offices and Station Superin-  ~ 


ome ** 
Ret 


n 
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SIDDALL.—July 3.—For Erection of Assembly Room and BLACKBURN. ‘ 
Stores. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, 22 George Street, Halifax, For Construction of a Storm Overflow Conduit from Little 
WORCESTER.—June 30.—For Construction of a High-Level Peel Street to Lane Street, for the Highway Committee. 

Intercepting Sewer and a Low-Level Intercepting Sewer. W. JENKINS (accepted). 
Messrs. T. & C, Hawksley, 30 Great George Street, S.W. 


BLOOMSBURY. 
For Painting and Repairs to the Casual Wards, Macklin Street, 
for the Guardians of St. Giles and Bloomsbury. 
Bartlett & Co., Brixton : 5 _. £140 0 0 


TENDERS. BOSTON. 


For Painting Exterior of the Shodfriars’ School, for the Boston 
mic fees School Board. Mr. JAMES ROWELL, Borough Surveyor, 


for Various Works Required in Erection of Nine Through Market Place, Boston. 


Houses at Allerton. Mr. G. C, GAMBLE, Architect, A.E Griffin. p ; R : : Lge. Oo 
Market Street, Bradford. W.E Hackford . ‘ A : ; " eee 
Accepted Tenders. W. Eaton ; i ; ; R HE MGE GS 
F. Bradley, Bradford, mason. B. F. Parker . ‘ ; G04, 
T. Smith, Bradford, joiner. W. P. BRown (accepted) 310 oO 
T. Nelson, Bradford, slater. 
Powell & Son, Bradford, plumber, ‘ ; BRADFORD. ; 
C. Varley, Bradford, plasterer. For Works Required in Reinstatement and Reconstruction of 
J. Hunson, Bradford, painter. Two Stuff Warehouses in Foster’s Buildings, Bradford. 


Messrs. MILNES & FRANCE, Architects, Bradford, 
Accepted Tenders, 


ASH BURTON. A. Broxup & Son, mason. 
‘For Reseating, General Repairs and Painting, for the Trustees J. Briggs, joiner. 
of the Wesleyan Chapel, Ashburton. J. Cliff & Co, ironfounder. 
R.'F. Yeo, .orquay a. 0, nt oe ee a J. Hill & Son, plumber. 
H. Stevens, Ashburton Rkek Sein bed tHe hey dha phe *) W. H. Hargreaves, plasterer. 
H. Boon, Ashburton : : i : S295 u/O eo J. Smithies, slater. 
W. LEAR, Ashburton (accepted) . : : » 289 00 W. Hird & Son, painter. 
7 BRIGHTON, 
BARNSLEY. For Painting Certain Seats, Fences, &c., for the Corporation. 
“For Mason and Bricklayer’s Work to New Drill Hall, East Mr. F. J. C. May, Borough Surveyor. 
Gate, Barnsley. Mr. HERBERT CRAWSHAW, Architect, Barber & Olllivers 5 ow en a Oe a 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. T. F, HOLLAND (accepted). . . . 360 90 0 
Accepted Tenders. For Construction of Boundary Walls to the Hollingdean Store- 
J. Taylor & Son, mason. yard, and for Erection of Cart Sheds, &c., in the Yard, for 
W. Robinson & Son, joiner. the Town Council. Mr. FRANcIS J. C. May, Borough 
M. Fleming, slater. Engineer. 
B. Denison, plumber. J. Longley & Co., Crawley ‘ : 5 ~ £1,589 90 oO 
C. Dryden, plasterer. P. Peters & Son, Horsham ; ; oad S770 ani 
W. Todd, painter. W. A. Field & Co, Brighton . : ; elas 75aeO) ae 
Kenworthy, Taylor & Co., and D. Long, ironfounder. SATTIN & EVERSHED, Brighton (accefizd) .. 1,540 0 0 
aie ani 
EERIE NT Iie er oS 4 pane 
—_incrustas Calton, =< am 
Pic Se ae <7 ° Telephone No. 3769. 


SOLID in Colour! SOLID in Relief! SOLID in Value! 


SPECIALTIES for SEASON 1896.—CHEAP DADOES, FILLINGS, and CEILINGS. 
ALSO A GRAND SUITE IN HENRY II. STYLE (STRAPWORK). 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LTD., Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 
2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


THERE IS A 


‘-BES 


L ame dl IN EVERYTHING. 
LEGGOTT’S CAST-IRON SKYLIGHTS, «sieve Obenens, 


Specially made for Iron Skylights, attached. 
LARGE STOCK always on hand. Can despatch STOCK GOODS on receipt of Order. 


W. & B. LEGGOTT, LTD. {1.0.0 xe 
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BRIXHAM. 


For Construction of Stoneware Socket Pipe Sewers, &c, for 
the Brixham Urban District Council. Mr. W. F. TOLLIT, 
Engineer, Totnes. 


W. Gibson, Exeter . F > ‘ gol, 1,092: 4 Oy CO 
E. Duke, Plymouth . : ° ‘ : Su gg05) 0% © 
J. Fisher, Millbrook . : $ : . Head, gd9Q O10 
W. Layatt, Somerton : E : ‘ toa 3202. G2, 6 
R. F, Yeo, Torquay . ; : : ; ig 1,005 40° -O 
M. Bridgeman, Paignton . : 4 ‘ , 1,088 18 6 
E. Pike, Torquay . ; : : Pay K/L eto ee) 
Wr. Shaddock, Plymouth A : : rig Haber a Ce aia) 
Hawkins & Best, Teignmouth . : sks ake SOG: O 
T. Shaddock, Matley : 992 9 O 
HAZLEWOOD Bros, Brixham (accepted ) 9754". 0 
M. Dunston, Brixham (<nformal) . . 939 I0 oO 
CARLTON COLVILLE, 
For Erection of New Schoolroom at Carlton Colville. Mr. 


F. W. RICHARDS, Architect, 14 aeiuey Street, Lowestoft. 


Elsey, Lowestoft . r ; £1,375 oO 
E. Wilkins, Lowestoft . : : é poet iet Cin Ke pene) 
Hawes, Norwich . ; é : : a2 Om. QEeO 
A. Bedwell, Lowestoft : : : 2 ml, 27 6. Ce, O 
R. Horth, Lowestoft . : 2 nes : A AMIS hele), Tee 
Allerton & Earl, Lowestoft * : 1,208": .0 
R. Brett, Lowestoft . . : : 2 fi, lO5en Osn0 
R. C. Cole, Lowestoft : P : ‘ Saud, LOOM...) 0 
Cockrell, Gorlaston-on-Sea ; EPS ey Te. 

Lito OG 


J. W. SCARL, Carlton Colville (accepted ye : 


CARMARTHEN. 

For Building a New Residence in Penllwyn Road, Carnarvon, 
for Mr. C. W. Jones. Messrs. GEORGE MorGAN & SON, 
Architects, 24 King Street, Carmarthen. 

T. & J. BRown, Llanelly (accepted es 
CHELMSFORD. 

For Erection of a Pair of Semi-Detached Villa Residences on 

the Rainsford Road. Mr. F. WHITMORE, Architect. 


£2,675 0° oO 


Beckett Bros. : é , Z . t47742-a 0 
J. Gowers . ; oes : d 275748! 50-0 
J. L. Near . : A ; A Z 4) 730% JO. +0 
W, Samms . . re . : : et OOL 40) 0 
H. Potter... Bethe : C 5 7 091250-.0 
H. Kennel . . . “ ; . 689 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and eyinters: 
Late of 32 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, E b 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E. A 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 
QUANTITIES, &C., ELECTROGRAPHED 
WITH ACCURACY AND DESPATCH. 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on avplication. Tithasrapiy at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & cO., 69 & 6) CHANCERY LANE, 


LONDON, W.C. 
lans Copied, Enlar at Reduced, Calne id 
Telegrams, 


‘OLDACRES, LONDON.” 
BILLS of QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c. 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all See above 
escriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing Papers, 
mounted meds Tracing Linen, Continuous Sheets, &c., sent 
on @ cation 


OATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


2&3 TOTHILL ST., B 


for 12s. 


SETS OF CEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 


Pencils, Crayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant 

Tiles, Dippers, Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, 

Set Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas, Panels, &c., and 
Artists’ Materials of every description. 


HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS. 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Great New Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


COSELEY. 
For Cleaning, Painting and Colouring Coseley Mount Pleasant 
Board School, for’ the pe bee School Board. 


S. Smith, Dudley . . £76 10! o 
&. E Jackson, Bilston . 60 0 o 
C. Pirr & Son, Dudley (accepted ) sizra8e & 


CROYDON. 
For Repairs to the Following Schools, for the School Board. 
Accepted Tenders, 
r Princess Road. 
G. E. Bryan & Son 


; : : 4 el BO 
Beulah Road. as 
J. & C. Bowyer ; : f : ‘ wis tor oO 
South Norwood, 
G. E. Bryan & Son : ; : 4 : +, S35e3) “O 
Brighton Road. 
Umlandt & Nicoll. : ; : : : #340) One O- 
Sydenhan Road, 
W. H. Chapman : ZO) LON VO 
Upper Nor wood. 
W.Coleby . - : : ees2urCh O 
"Woodside. 
‘T. C, Hobbs. : - 3 See 2 Pe Ligue O 
Whitehorse Road. 
G. E, Bryan & Son é ‘ é : , OOM COMO 
DAWLISH. 


For Restoration of the Exterior of the Parish Church, 
Friend : : 7 i f1{0967 Ohno 
LAMACRAFT (accepted ) 1,688 O10 


EAST COWES. 

For the Follewing Works, for the East Cowes Urban District 
Council :—Repairing Sea Wall and Groynes, including 
Paving, Kerbing and Channelling at Maresfeld ; Laying 
Stoneware Pipe Sewers and Constructing Manholes in 
Clarence Road and Bridge Road; Kerbing and 
Channelling in Victoria. Grove, Osborne Road and the 
Old Newport Road ;_ Fixing Iron Railings and Wood 
Fencing at the Recreation Ground and at Maresfield. 
Mr. W. STRINGFELLOW, Surveyor, East Cowes, 

Repair of Sea Wall, &c. 


F, Reeks, Lymington . ae re Oe 
SAUNDERS & Co, Bournemouth (accepted ) 1563, 0,6 
W. W. Batten, Southampton : I4I, 10; oO 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 
SURVEYORS’ PRINTERS & STATIONERS. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables” for 1896. 
Price 6d.; post, 7d. In leather, 1s.; post, 1s. 1d. 


BLUE 


AND 


F E R R O- G A L. LI OC HANDWRITING, sawinic: an TYPEWRITING.- 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


STANLEY, Railway Approach, London Bridge.8.F, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOCRAPHED. 
MANUSORIPT COPIES OF DRAWINGS, TRAOINGS, 
PHOTO COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT.J.COOK & HAMMOND, 


DRAFTSMEN, LITHOGRAPHERS, & MAP MOUNTERS. Sis: 
ROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. | 3 
Telephone No. 3185. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ 


UANTITIES, &e., 
equalto Lithography, and muchcheaper, or 


LITHOGRAPHED atmoderate rates. Skilled stafl- 
“Quantities'’ Box, 14 in. by 9in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d. each; six 
Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured. 

W. HARDAKER, 15 Furnival Street, Holborn, London, 5.0, 
a a A Na 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO. 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL coLouRs,|4/chitectural d Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND Tints|W. J. FURSE & CO. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c, 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &, LITHOGRAPHED|pooneDRAWING. OFFICE. 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide), 

POORE’S Traeing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogue and Samvies. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO., LIVERPOOL. 


ELLAMS’ DUPLICGATOR 


Makes unlimited Copies from any 


PARTICULARS AND SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 


ELLAMS, 12 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
TOI TIO Ly - 


BEECHINGS LTD., 
174 in the Strand. 
ForZalt Office 


Cartoons, London.” - ip 
= e. at Requirements 
: en 8 f oe 
LECTROGRAPHED seat: Professional 
Stationery. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Lithographed Correctly by 

return of post, at Liberal 

Discount off usual prices. 
PLANS BEST STYLE. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


"SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


date J. TILL), 
BURTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSK, NOTTINGHAM.’ 
London Cfice, 5 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. Cc, 


10 
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BAST COWES—continued. 


Kerbing and Channelling. 


F.’Reeks. ©. . : : Poy evans) 
Brading & Son, East Cowes , ; 497 90 O 
Heyden, Sandown, Isle of ae 5 : 495 9 0 
W.W. Batten. di a 42S eo 
J. A. Attrill, East Cowes 4 . 4 ‘ eu 3Gl we OnsO 
SAUNDERS & Co. (accepted ) : . ; ELE Cy 
Sewerage Works, 
Brading & Son 350 0 oO 
F. Reeks A : ; : : 367 10m O 
W. W. Batten. : = 5 = 294 13. O 
Saunders & Co. . : , 250m OmmO 
Heyden =! “: 259 10 oO 
J. A. ATTRILL (accepted ) 223.7000 
Fencing. 
F., Reeks T2770" 70 
W. W. Batten Bile "Ge 
SAUNDERS & Co. (accepted ) iO yy 


ERITH. 


For Construction and Erection of Tanks, Conduits and Build- 
ings, &c., forthe Disposal of the Sewage of the District, 
Mr. G. CHATTERTON, 


for the Urban District Council. 
Engineer, Westminster. 

G. Osenton, Westerham 

H. WELDON, Birmingham (accepted) 


oZ,12 


GOUROCK. 


For Supplying 1,500 Lineal Yards of Continuous Iron Bar 


Fence, for the Commissioners. Mr. JAMES GIBSON, 
Burgh Surveyor. 
J. B. Hollom & Co., London ; ‘ £193 15 
Murdock & Cameron, Glasgow , i774 oO 
Hill & Smith, Staffordshire. ' 143 15 
Johnson Bros., Pall Mall : F 143 15 


J. Raybould & Co., Workington . 


Bryden & Middleton, Glasgow . : . 125 0 
P. & R. Fleming, Glasgow . 118 15 
A. & J. Main & Co., Glasgow ; ATG £12 
G. B. SMITH & Co., Glasgow (accepted) i Je TL te 


For Erection of an Ice Factory, Boiler-house, &c. 


GRIMSBY. 
Messrs. 


FREEMAN, SON & GASKELL, Architects, 11 Carr Lane, 


Hull, 


HEWINS & GOODHAND, Grimsby (accepted ) 


For Erection of New 


. £8,000 Oo O 


HEREFORD. 
Church Schools, for the Parish of St. 


James. Mr. G. H. GODSELL, F.S.I., Architect. Quantities 
Supplied, 

Andrews & Son’. : A ee ~£1,795 

J. Lloyd : ; . : bee BOCK 

Ji Daves 1 ‘ A ; . . 1,665 | 

W. Powell.’ , A 1,608 


Bowers & Co. . 
W. P. Lewis & Co, 


BEAVAN & HODGES (accepted ) ,, 5 3 5 


For Decorative and other Repairs to Glenthorne. 


252410) 0 
10;691 "+3 0 


GODSELL, F.S.1, 
Andrews & ‘Son 
Lewis & Co. 


J. LLOYD (accepted) A 9 . : : : 


ie : “UT soe 
“ 3 eee 91.153. 
1,567 


090900000 
(oV ie! holdehiejn oy) 


HOLMER. 


Mr. G. H. 
Architect, Hereford. 

‘ 4 : : . £158 10 oO 
148 o oO 


Gory O+, 


HOVE. 


For Erecting a Lavatory for Females in the Hove Recreation 
Ground, for the: Town Council. 


V. YOUNG (accepted) . : . . : 


fay 18 fe) 


‘ 
© 


KNARESBOROUGH. 


For Execution of the Third and Last Section of a Scheme of 
Main Sewerage, also of Sewage Disposal, for the Knares- 


borovgh Urban 


District Council, Mr. D, BALrour, 


Engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


H. Fotherby & Son, Burnley 
J. Howe & Co., West ie eae 


A. Kellett, Hull 


A. Hudson, Sunderland . 3 


J. Stokoe, Durham 


tot 
ie) 
OnNDDOOQO000 


A. Braithwaite, Leeds ; A 


J. Carrick, Durham (accepted) . We 


. £5987 o 0 
9 5.730550 Oo 
: : » a5j2565 OF 0 
: - 4,614.0 0 
: -urigy290 NO 0 
5 . 3509 O_o 
‘ - 34477 9 90 


~ SPHINN" PORTLAND CEMENT. 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 14 inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 


Specially adapted for Oon.- 
: creteFloors & Street Paving, 


@ “ ECLIPSE'’ PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Quick-setting; test, 8 parts. 
Standard Testing Sand, 280] 
lbs. per square inch; 28 days. 
The finest, most plastic, best 
Band-carrying and cheapest 
8 Cement in the market. 
pecially adapsed for laying encaustic tiles, making joints in 
Sanitary pipes, interna) stucco, concrete foundations, &c. j 


Bamples sufficient for Practical Tosts free. Manufactured by 


JOHNBOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
Deere eals PORTLAND AND ROMAN CZMENTS, HYDRAULIO BLUE 
nue LIME, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Cements, 
“rig Roofing Tiles, Drain Pi ves, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
¢, Bailway and water ter communication, 


R G. LOMAS, C Contractor for Marble, Alabaster. 


8ole Agent for the supply of Messrs. STATON & CO's, 


ALABASTER 
curs me BLOCKS. 


Stone and Wood Work. 87 King Street, Derby. 
OOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SIR HENRY D U : 
BY ERNEST CEORGE AND PETO, aby 
Prers of this Illustration, which appeared 
in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 
(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each, 
‘post free ; on roller, Ninepence, 


EMLEY & SONS,L” 
WORKERS ARB LE, ALABASTER, 


ome wiilS-Newoaae -upon- ae 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVESI—- 
B. WAPD & CO., 
15 GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W. 


Office: 


R.WAYEOOD & C0. 


seertos to square inch, = ith LIMITED, 
ess than 10 per cent. residue, 
Over 10,000 tons supplied to HYDRAULIC 
Candi and Hereford Water AND 
Orxe. 


ee ENGINEERS, 


Hydraulic Suspended 
LIFTS. 


Hydraulic Direct-Acting 


LIFTS. 
Gas or Steam Power 
LIFTS. 
Electric and Hand-Power 
GAS ENGINES, 
SHAFTING, 
CRANES, 
&ec. 


~ FALMOUTH ROAD CREAT DOVER STREET, 
LONDON, 
"| Also Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c. 
APPLY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
WITH PRICES, 


ee ee ee eae 
OLUME LIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d, 
175 Strand, London, W.C, 


S.E. 


LIFTS. 4% 49 Bike 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE allie COMPANY, 


| ESTAB,] 
Telegrams, Telephone, 
“‘LIMMER, LORDOE.’¢ 8632, 


eS 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofe, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, é&c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 


BEST GREEN 


London, P 
. “ Model Dwelling,’ New. 
LIMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
Bpecial ew Sate for Wirework for the protection of 
Windows and lights. Half-inch Mesh, 4d. per foot super- 


ROOFING SLATES. 
From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake).. 

Unrivalled fer Quality, Colour and Durability. ~ 

Highest Award: Gold Medal ; 6 
\ castle Exhibition, 1887, 5 
LIGHT SEA GREEN. | 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. @ 
DARK GREEN. 
FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, © 
OHN CLARK 
25,46and47 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREER, W.c. 
Manufacturer of every description of 
For Lifts, soit Cases, Electric Lighting, Wieren. Lime eae! 
Price Lists end Dlustrations post free on application 
STABLISHED 1855. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Pheasantry, Loudon.” 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO AROHITEOTS DESIGNS 
ERADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT 


International Exhibition, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO. 
rsery Fenders, Fire Guards, &c., '&e. 
Price 2s,— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C 
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LEDBURY. 
For Erection of New Hopkilns and Farm Buildings, at Jug’s 


Green, Mr. G. H. GopsELL, Architect, Hereford. 
Quantities Supplied. 
D. SMITH, Ledbury (accedted) . ae Lis AF Ss ole t ate) 


LEEDS. 


For Converting Two Cottages in Cross Burmantofts Street into 
a Brewery. Mr, WM. N. Wynvy, Architect, Leeds. 
Lawn . . ° , 


° : 4 . ES Te 
Broadleg . : : c : . . ; “ ee : fo) 
Burns & Hardy . , x A : wlio Oe O 
S. FARRAR & SON (accepted) seeraky, : erOz OO 
Storey & Co. ° : yee 5 , JurklO2=10-2, 0 
Wilson ate oe : ° . r ‘ st /08- 5G LO 
Appleby A . : . - ‘ AM Ree Uy Lone O 
Kitchen : : : F , ° 4 A 6) 40 
F. Walker . ; : ; 4 ; ; oes QO0L. 10 £O 
Architect’s estimate. 2 : ¥ . a bI45 OO 

LEITRIM. 


For Erection and Completion of Parochial House and Offices, 
Kinlough, Co. Leitrim. 


N. J. Moore, Sligo : : : £450" 0-0 
| T. McGowan & M. Ryan, Leitrim : 375 OO 
T. McGowaN, Gubercreeny, Leitrim (accepted Mt B3%rn.9.-~0 


LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA. 


For Alterations, &c, to House, Littlestone-on-Sea, Kent, for 
Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P. Mr. WwW. ae Goopwin, 
Architect, 14 Hatton Garden, E.C. 

A, HUTCHINSON (accepted) . : : ‘ . £88 19 o 


LONDON. 


For Pulling-down and Clearing Away Old Buildings at the 
- Workhouse, Northumberland Street, W., for the Guardians 


of St. Marylebone’ Parish, Mr. A. SAXON SNELL, 
Architect. 
J. ALLEN, Hammersmith (accepted) . ; £195 2.Or'0 
Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith , z : <2 Iharocto 
Boyer & Sons, Paddington., © . . ~. 181 0 0 
C. Wall, Chelsea . ; . : , . 2) §0n.02°0 
H. Wall & Co., Kentish Town . ‘ ot AOTOTO 


LONDON —continued. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Denmark Arms Public- 
house, Barking Road, East Ham, E., for Mr. A Smith, 
Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect, 3 Crooked Lane, E.C. 


W. G. Maddison . : ‘ § ; } £721 oo 
Giréc HY Wocks %. : pe : : «O59. 0.20 
T. Welsh & Son . : q : : F 717636 0 -"0 
W. Shurmur “| ; 4 5 : #4) OO Onno 
W. WATSON (accepted ) IAT “ ; 2. 595° 02.0 


For Repairs to be Done at No. 1 Heathcote Street, Mecklen- 


burgh Square, for Mr, J. Podzus. Mr. W. F. POTTER, 
Architect. 
C. E Norris . : : : : . 5. AE LSi. 0 
J. T. BASSANO (accepted ) é : : . «, OLSE5 1,0 


For Erection of a Timber Wharf Wall, including Levelling 


and Filling, for Messrs. L, Le Personne & Co,” Mr. 
P. W. SYMMONS, Engineer. 
Smith & Co. ; ; : : : : - £000" 0.0 
J. Weston. . ; : ; 6 UBS Agi xo) 
R. M. PARKINSON (accepted ) ¢ : : ne 40 ORO: OF 


For Engineering Work and Electric Lighting at New Public 
Baths and Washhouses, Manor Place, Walworth Road, 
London, for the Vestry of St. Mary, Newington. 

jak CLARKE & SONS (accepted) . : . £6,579 -0 © 


For Sanitary Works at Mayfield Lodge, 93 Addison Road, W., 
for Mr. J. Girdwood. Mr. WALTER J EBBETTS 
Architect and Surveyor, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. 


‘Macey & Son, : : : , f b £225 0:74 

Geo. Jennings . : 3 5 . a2lO Ome 

BOLDING & SONS (accepted ) : : . 7 SLOG POs ee 
MIDHURST. 


For the Repair of Parkhurst Bridge, for the District Council. 
R. SAUNDERS (accepted ) : ; 5 : 54 4y, Une O 


NEATH. 


For Making the Gnoll Park Road Sewer, for the Town 
Council. 
C. HARRIS (accepted) : : ; : 


» £1047%10 0 
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NEW BROMPTON. RAWTENSTALL. 
For Erection of Twenty-one Houses at New Brompton. Mr. | Foy Mason, Bricklayer, Carpenter, Slater, Plumber, Plasterer» 
E. J. HAMMOND, Architect and Surveyor, New Brompton. Painter and Glazier’se Work of Twenty-seven Houses to be 
C. E. Skinner,Chatham. . . + «£4100 0 © Erected at Cawl Terrace, Rawtenstall, for the Cawl 
H. E. Phillips, New Brompton ict t+ HOM dO Ga tae Terrace Industrial Society. Mr. GEORGE NIGHTINGALE, 
3 op SG seb Sper Abe, a Paes ate a 2 Z Architect, Rawtenstall. 
ammon ew Brompton . ; at 43, PROMO 
H. HaArRRISs, Gillingham (accepted) . : = §31297EO FO Mes mea tras cane ae 
tx, Ee ; 
: A Oe ea Tt Tomlinson, slater. 
For Business Premises in Bath Lane, for Mr. H. Moat. Sinith Bros., carpentet, &c. 
Messrs. BADENOCH & BRUCE, Architects, 21 Pilgrim T. Coupe, plasterer. 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. W. Lonsdale, plumber. 
John Ferguson . : 5 ; : : C844 oye 2 
John Jackson . uae ° . . ° 822 16 5 ' ROCHDALE. 
NN. W, Maughan REM.) oa See) rn nee are Ss For Painting Required on the Outside of Marland Hospital, 
J. Wi Gutter : : : ‘ ; e 2 leagte for the Health Committee. Mr. S. S: PLATT, Borough 
Anderson & Slater ; : , ; : AA eed, 20 Surveyor. 
i Dynes 1 George : E 5 : : , 37407 0; O Accepted Tenders. 
Worley dyson i pe een bap Beal & Clegg, painting. 
Edward Nixon. : ; , ° : + Mea ae Bussy & Lord, alterations. 
NORTON. For the Painting, &c, Required to be Done at the ‘Taspaaey 
For Works Required in the Construction of a Storm Overflow (Outside and Inside), for the Committee. 
at Chesterfield Road, for the Rural District Council. Mr. W. H. Best (accepted) . ‘ : ; é . £28 17° 6 
E. A. SAMPSON, Surveyor. 
J. E. NaDIN, Western House, Crookes RIE. SOUTHAUL. 


For Laying Water-mains and Constructing Tanks and En- 


Pe eed. gineers’ Workshop at their Schools, Southall, for the 


For Erection of New Lighthouse at Noup Head, Westiay: Guardians of St. Marylebone. Mr. A, SAXON SNELL, 
Orkney. ; Architect, ; 

J. AITKEN, Lerwick (accep/ed). J. & F. May, Whetstone Park, W.C. . .£1,451 0 0 
PECKHAM RYE. Beck & Co, Southwark . , ») Sah 7iee 0 
For Alterations and Repairs to Nos. 13, 13A, 15 and 17 Peck- Fraser & Sons, Millwall . : : . - 1,244 0 0 
ham Rye, S E., for Messrs. Wm. Humphrys & Son. Mr. Rosser & Russell, Charing Cross . : . 1,163.0 0 
J. R. MANNING, Architect, Milkwood Estate Office, Herne BERRY & SONS, Westminster (accepéed ) - 1,156 0 0 

Hill, S.E; 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

blades ws lle DE ai ae p soe ¥ : For Erection of Institute and Mission Hall at St. Nicholas 
Sage & Co. , Gray’s tne Road ‘ E -* 149 %0 lO sd SEEM. Ea ites by the Ar mee Architects 

7 ewport on uantities the Architects 
Walter Thompson, Clerkenwell. . . « IIQ Io oO ce Hanis: Cardiff a y “ia yatotageteaes Based 
PELTON FELL. ~ Hatherley & Carr, Bristol. ‘ : : 3 1;27 74g 70 
For Erection of Five Double Tenement Houses at Pelton Fell, Powell & Mansfield, Cardiff . : Re ee ee eh ts) 
for the Pelton Fell Equitable Industrial Society, Limited. Newman & James, Cardiff B . stT,O7 0h 10.40 
J. JENNINGS & SON, Chester-le-Street (accefied ). HorRTON & Co., Taunton (accepted ) : ot TCO WO4 O 


HAM HILL STONE. 


UNEQUALLED FOR COLOUR AND DURABILITY. 
WORKED STONE delivered and FIX HD COMPLHTEH In any Locality, vide 
The New Travellers’ Olub, Piccalilly ; Daly’s Theatre, Leicester Square, &c 


PLANED STONE —Beds and Faces at ONE PENNY PER FOOT SUPER—SAWN STONE to Order. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION TO 


THE HAM HILL STONE COMPANY, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. 


LONDON AGENT_MBR. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 CRAVEN STREET, STRAND. 


The Patent * PERFECTED” system of 


London School Board, County Council, 
And many 
Leading Architects. 


ANY PATTERN. ANY wooD! 
Beautifully Smooth Surface for Dancing, &c. 
SANITARY—NOISELESS—ROTPROOF - FIRE RESISTINC—DURABLE. 
SIMPLEST AND BES, 
ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHARTERIS & LONGLEY. 
Office: 12 Earl St., Westminster, London. Works: Crawley, Sussex. 


HIGHEST AWARDS: EXHIBITIONS 1891-93-94-95.—Awarded the Royal Photographic Society’s Medal for Architectural Photography. 


Ss. 5. BOLAS & CO., 


MEDALLISTS, ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 


Architectural Photographers & Collotype As ia 


ll LUDGATE HILL AND 3 GREED LANE, E.C. 
‘PRICE LIST AND ESTIMATES OW APPLICATION. 


po _—_4_)__——— 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


MEssrs.. W. HAYWARD & SONS, of Brunswick Works, 
Bilston Road, Wolverhampton, have sent us a copy of their 
recently-issued catalogue, which is of convenient size, well- 
printed and excellently illustrated, and, having all prices set 
forth plainly, it will be found of the greatest utility to all whe 
use the various kinds of goods manufactured by the firm. 
These consist of iron fencings, hurdles, palisadings, grilles, 
tree guards, &c., cast-iron columns, wrought-iron rick-stands, 
all kinds of farm implements, corrugated roofing, garden 


HO 
Iho 


v 


Bi erac’, 


a 


ASS 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co. notify us that after June 24 their 
address will be 38 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

In the ventilation of the new additions to the Royal Lunatic 
Asylum, Aberdeen, Messrs. Smith & Kelly, architects, the 
“Climax”? direct-acting invisible roof ventilators are being 
used, and have been supplied by Messrs. Cousland & Mackay, 
ventilating engineers, Glasgow, the sole manufacturers of these 
ventilators. 

Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied a further number of their patent Manchester 
grates to the Willerby Asylum extensions, near Hull. All the 
patent Manchester grates supplied to this asylum, as well as 
the inlet-panels, are fitted with Shorland’s patent locking 
arrangement with loose key, so that none of the warm air grids 
or ventilating-panels can be opened or closed except by the 
attendants in possession of the key. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


}] 


Ie 
| 


ee eT Ga SORETY! EEETY A NEw Presbyterian church, to cost 5,00c/, is being erectec 
1—— VN —— in Richmond Road, Putney, towards which 2,090/. will be 
, ALLO available from the sale of the present church at Roehampton. 


ibe) Lae} SS B It is also proposed to erect a manse at an expenditure of 4,0co/, 
: Gs een seme aM \ Earns MEssrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, architects, of Mancheste:, 

= (NES Eat a ESS — a inform the Manchester Courier that they have just commenced 
ee aS See ————S—SSSs—> Ss, Se SS 


furniture, &c. Among the illustrations are numerous sketches 
of park and other gates, the designs varying from the simplest 
to the most ornate. The above sketch gives a good idea ofa 
gate which is suitable for a villa residence, and of which the 
cost is very small. At the present time Messrs. Wm. Hayward 
& Sons are very busy in consequence of some very large 
contracts which they have in hand, but since they enlarged 
their works they are enabled to cope with any increase of 
business. 


PETER THE GREAT’S house at Zaandam, or Saardem, in 
Holland, has just been enclosed within a protecting building. 
The opening ceremony was performed in the presence of the 
Russian consul-general and other notabilities. 


operations upon the Rock Point Estate, New Brighton, Cheshire, 
where it is contemplated erecting a tower and entertainment 
buildings. The estate consists of rather over 20 acres of 
beautifully wooded, undulating land, and it is proposed to erect 
a tower and buildings in about the centre of the site, and to 
devote the remainder of the land to recreation and pleasure 
grounds, amongst the principal of which will be a quarter-mile 
cycle track, with running track and full-size football ground , 
also accommodation for at least 30,000 spectators around the 
same. There will also be an aquarium, constructed on a novel 
principle, in an old red sandstone quarry upon .the estate, 
together with large bowling greens, tennis lawns, &c. Elaborate 
cafés and refreshment-rooms, &c., will be provided at various 
points upon the estate. The works are to be pushed forward 
rapidly, and it is intended to have the football ground and 
bicycle track open for the coming season, The remainder of 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRMS. Low. 


aT Le AMS, i LONDON DEPOTS— 
LITE, Head Offices: EZ A\I'EX. 


 OOLITE, LONDON.” G.W.R. WESTBOURNE PARK, W. 

* OOLITE, BATH.” L. & S.W.R., NINE Evms, S.W. 
INcoRPORATING PICTOR & SONS, RANDELL, SAUNDERS & OO,, *-td., I. SUMSION, OORSHAM BATH STONE OO., Ltd., 

R. J. MARSH & OO. Litd.,8.R.NO #, STONE BROS., Ltd. 


QUARRIES. QUARRIES. 


MONK’S PARK. anne se BOX GROUND. | 
CORSHAM DOWN. 408 inc & Tenth COMBE DOWN. > yr. 
| CORNGRIT. oot wh mn STOKE GROUND. i 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


obtained only of 
The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK. 


FARLEIGH DOWN. 


_ PARQUET FLOORINGS 


One inch and }-inch thick. 
Immense Stock always ready for Laying. 


NANA TAT 


jn 


JOINERY. 


Re uae 
® BS, TURPIN’S 
ioe PATENT 
oe INTER- 
Peg LOCKING 
re. as =| | dy SYSTEM 
Oe) Vn , for Laying 
ahs nig’ 7 Block ae on 
« W Pe MARBLE MOSAIG §— “eters, Sion, 
Wy RAS ay Turpin’s Patent 5-16 inch thick. Bete LEO SOUT Es 
Wr SY Re  aieae inca Hssee see section PAVEMENTS  —sectron of wood block: floors 
yw 3 7 .~ Z 


Executed in all 
Styles. 


oO 
v finch Parquet. Lk Le: 7 
m5 4 a 


Wood Backing. 


= €STABLISHED 28 YEARS. 
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the grounds and pasteles will be completed as rapidly as 
possible. 


PLANS have heen: passed for the erection of the new public 
school which is to be built by the Edinburgh School Board at 
the corner of Dalkeith Road and East Preston Street. The 
principal frontage of the new school will be towards Preston 
Street, the site being at the north-east corner of East Preston 
Street and Dalkeith Road, directly opposite the printing works 
of Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons. Accommodation will be found 
in the building, which will be a three-storeyed one, for 348 
infants and for 536 juveniles. The school will be rectangular 
in construction, and will be plainly built, the style of archi- 
tecture being an adaptation of the Flemish. On the ground 
floor the accommodation will be set apart for the infant depart- 
ment, and will consist of five classrooms, two of which can be 
thrown into one by means of folding doors. The head-master 
and the head-mistress will have private rooms on this floor, 
and there, too, will the janitor’s room be situated There will 
be ten classrooms on the first floor, all of which will be devoted 
to the use of the scholars attending the juvenile classes. On 
this floor also will be the rooms for the teaching staffs, and the 
cloakrooms will be situated there. The second floor will also 
be devoted, mainly at least, to juvenile classrooms, and upon it 
will be located the gymnasium and the combined cookery-room 
and workshop. The school will be equipped in an efficient 
manner. It is proposed to heat the building by means of hot- 
water pipes, and ventilation will be obtained mechanically. 
Mr. Robert Wilson is the architect. 


VARIETIES. 


THE degree of D.C.L. was conferred on Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond, formerly Slade Professor, by the University of Oxford. 
The artist was presented as a painter, to whom the words of 
Pliny in describing the Isthmian Euphranor might well be 
applied :—“ Pictor docilis ac laboriosus ante omnes et in 
quocunque genere excellentis ac sibi zqualis.”” Not only 
as a portrait-painter had he achieved distinction, but he 
had largely devoted his art to the advancing of our public 
buildings and churches, especially to the restoration of frescoes 
and mosaics whose colours had been spoiled by ravages of 
time. One very well known specimen of his art, namely, the 


FINCH’S FLUSH 


1 FOR THROUGH CLOSETS 
URINALS. 
FOR HOUSE DRAINS. 


| i a 


FOR 


OVER 3,000 IN USE 


ray 


gg LTD. S2 


These Tanks are made in }” Plate Bottoms, ty’ 
best materials, and are superior to any in the market, 
account of their accuracy in working | 

and simplicity of construction, i i 


AT LONDON AND PRGVINCIAL il | 
BOARD SCHOOLS. ai 


restoration of the mosaics in St. Paul’s, London, was also re- 
ferred to. 


THE medals and ainlonas awarded: to British exhibitors at 
Chicago have at length been issued to H.B.M. Ambassador at 
Washington, and have been transmitted by him to the Foreign 
Office. Sir Henry Trueman Wood has been requested by the 
Secretary of State to undertake the duty of distributing them, 
and this will be done at once. All the exhibitors may expect: 
to receive their medals within about a month from the present. 
date. 


THE members of the District Surveyors’ Association and 
friends dined together on Wednesday, the 17th inst., at the Café 
Royal, Regent Street, the president, Mr. H. H. Collins, being 
in the chair, Amongst the visitors who accepted the hospitality 
of the Association were Dr. Longstaff, L.C.C.; Mr. Payne, 
chairman of the Building Act committee, L.C.C.; "Mr. Hudson, 
member ‘of the Tribunal of Appeal; Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
superintending architect, LC.C., Mr. Henry Arthur Hunt, 
Mr. Andrews, Mr. Goodacre, Mr. Hebb, Mr. M. E. Collins, 
Mr. A. Collins and many others. The occasion afforded an 
Opportunity of presenting to the honorary secretary, Mr. 
Benjamin Tabberer, a handsome silver tray, with a suitable 
inscription engraved thereon, in recognition of his many years’ 
service in that capacity. 


Mr. FELLOWS, works manager to Messrs. Elkington & Co, 
Birmingham, has patented a “brazing hearth,” which so com- 
petent a judge as Mr. F. H. Cartland considers will effect a 
very great saving of time in metal-working. 


TRAFFORD PARK, near Manchester, which was offered to the 
Manchester Corporation for purchase, has been sold at a higher 
price to Mr. Ernest T. Hooley, of Risley Hall, Derby, and 
Mr. Martin D. Rucker, of Woodlands Park, Leatherhead, by 
private contract. The estate is to be developed under the 
direction of Colonel Edis, Part will probably be assigned as 
sites for large cycle and rubber works. 


AT Lambeth on Friday last John Nathan, owner of the 
premises No, 6 Queen’s Place, Lambeth, was summoned by 
the Lambeth Vestry for neglecting to comply with an order of 
the Court requiring him to put the drain of the premises into 
proper repair and condition. Mr. H. J. Smith, clerk to the 
Vestry, appeared in support of the summons, According to 
the evidence of Mr. Julius Jones, sanitary inspector, and Dr. 
Joseph Priestley, medical officer of health, the condition of 
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Manufacturers of Sanitary ApaPehoee 3 
Belwedere Rd., Lambeth, SE, 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE AGME 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL tratrt 


mRIN 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPAN Y, Ld., 
Chief Office and Works:—GAINSBOROUGH ROAD, VICTORIA. PARK, LONDON, N.E. 
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matters was now even worse than it was when the order was 
made, such work as had been done having been done in such 
an unworkmanlike manner as to disturb the remainder of the 
old drain. The defendant declared that he had lost over 
r,400/. in three years in house property. Mr. Denman remarked 
that the defendant had had every indulgence shown him, but no 
serious attempt to put the property into a proper condition had 
been made. He was very reluctant to impose continuing 
penalties, but in this case there appeared nothing else to be 
done. The defendant would be fined 30/., being 1/. a day for 
30 days, and he would also have to pay 2/. 5s. costs. 

MEMORIAL-STONES of a new Free Methodist chapel at 
Morley were laid on Saturday last. It has been decided to 
erect a new chapel and to convert the existing chapel into a 
school. The new chapel will be in the Classic style of archi- 
tecture, with stone facade, and will, besides including vestries, 
give accommodation for 577 worshippers. The cost is estimated 
to be about 2,300/. 

A LABOURER was killed on the North Promenade works at 
Blackpool on Sunday night. He had only just been put on the 
job, and was working at the bottom of the cliff, where the steam 
‘excavator was stationed. Although warned to get out of the 
way he did not do so, and was buried by a fall of earth, and 
shortly after being rescued expired. 

THE Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building and Repairing of Churches and Chapels has made 
grants to the following objects :—Building the first portion of 
the proposed new church of St. Peter, Lower Edmonton, 1004, ; 
and towards enlarging or otherwise improving the accommoda- 
tion in the churches at Hebburn, St. Oswald, Durham, 304. ; 
Scawton, St. Mary’s, near Thirsk, 20/.; and South Shields, 
St. Stephen, 252 In addition, the sum of 273/, was paid 
towards the repairs of fifteen churches, 

THE well-known Dorset landmark known as “Hardy 
Monument,” called after Nelson’s companion,- Admiral Sir 
Thomas Hardy, is in the market, and will be shortly put up for 
sale by auction. The same fate also awaits the neighbouring 
‘‘ Hellstone Cromlech,” an object of the greatest interest to 
antiquarians. 

A MEMORIAL window has been placed in the south 
transept of Polebrook Church, Oundle, to the late Major 
Victor Ferguson, who died in Ashanti, and his father, Colonel 
J. S. Ferguson, by Lady Paston Cooper, of Edenbridge, Hemel 
Hempstead, 


PATRONISED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES pee th 


AN anonymous donor has forwarded a cheque for 200/. to 
the fund being raised for a new church at Beeches Road, West 
Bromwich. ‘The aggregate cost of the church is estimated at 
about 7,000/. 

THE Poet Laureate will, on July 18, unveil the statue of 
Robert Burns, presented to the burgh of Irvine by one of its 
citizens and executed in bronze by Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray. 

THE synagogue at Brook Green, after an enlargement 
which has greatly added to the accommodation, was reconsecrated 
last Saturday afternoon by the chief rabbi, Dr. Adler. 

THE portrait of Mrs. Keeley by Mr. Walter Goodman, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1888, has been repurchased 
by Mr. H. T. Van Laun and presented to the Savage Club in 
memory of his father, the late Henri Van Laun, a member of 
the Club. 

A NEw tidal graving dock, one of the largest on the north- 
east coast, which has been constructed by Sir Christopher 
Furness & Co, Hartlepool, was opened on Saturday morning 
by Mrs. Glynn, the wife of the chairman of the Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom. 

ELABORATE redecorations are being carried out at Osborne 
in anticipation of the Queen’s arrival in July. The Durbar 
Room has not been touched since it was first decorated, and a 
great part of the house has not been in the decorator’s hands 
for an even longer period. This is mainly due to the Queen’s 
dislike to seeing anything new about her, and her natural desire 
to put off the evil day. As Osborne is her private property. 
she has nothing to consider but her own tastes in this matter. 
Lord Edward Pelham Clinton, the Master of the Household, 
has induced her to consent to the present work, and he has 
also persuaded her that such a moment, when the rooms are 
stripped and in disorder, is an excellent opportunity for intro- 
ducing a really good and artistic installation of the electric 
light, even if it is never used during Her Majesty’s lifetime. 

CARLYLE’S house, Chelsea, has since its opening to the 
public nearly a year ago been visited by 4,5co people. The 
exhibition of memorials has proved particularly attractive, and 
will be continued throughout the summer. 

THE new railway from Sheffield to London is making 
excellent progress. The Catesby Tunnel, which is now being 
bored, will be 3,000 yards in length. 

A STATUE to Victor Hugo is to be erected at Besancon, his 
native town. The municipality has headed a subscription with 
a contribution of 2co/, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
E. U. CHURCH, BATHGATE, 
THE BAY HORSE, MARYGATE, YORE. 


SOUTHBOROUGH PARK ESTATE, TWICKENHAM. 


ELECTRICAL. 


THE electric light has been installed in St. Lawrence’s Church» 
Reading, which is the first church in the town to adopt it 
The incandescent system is employed, and is a great improve- 
ment to the interior of the church. It has been placed in the 
building by the Reading Installation Company, of the Arcade. 
The lighting is arranged on the following principle. Fourteen 
50 candle-power in nave, seven in aisle and six in chancel ; six 
16 candle-power in chancel; three 50 candle-power in St. John’s 
Chapel; six 16 candle-power in St. John’s Chapel; one 50 
candle-power in vestry and one in entrance; one 16 candle- 
power in entrance porch. Lamps are arranged in seven 
circuits with fourteen switches. All the lamps are controlle 
from one switchboard in the vestry. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


TdE last brick in the new 7-foot tunnel of the Chicago, II, 
Waterworks was laid on the 2nd inst. This extends under 
Lake Michigan from the Government pier to the 2-mile crib, 
and is 6,045 feet long. A tunnel one mile long, built in 18go, 
connects the Government pier with the Chicago Avenue 
pumping station. Work on the new tunnel was begun by the 
contractors, Messrs. Ross, McRae & Ross, October 25, 1895. 
The tunnel was worked from both ends. The section from the 
pier was 4,438 feet long, and was constructed at an average 
rate of 25 feeta day. The crib section was 1,607 feet long, 
and progressed at an average rate of 27 feet a day. The best 
day’s work was slightly over 33 feet, and the whole work com- 
pleted in 172 working days, at a cost of abuut Ico,coodols. 
The tunnel is mainly through clay, but little rock or quicksand 
being encountered. The engineering of the tunnel was done by 
City Engineer L. B. Jackson and his assistant, C. F. Anderson 
The two sections met with differences in alignment of less 
than one-fourth of an inch horizontally or vertically. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


THE University of Pesth has conferred honorary degrees 
upon Lord Kelvin, professor in the Glasgow University ; 
Herbert Spencer, the English philosopher ; Max Miiller, the 
orientalist ; Professor James Bryce, M.P., the eminent English 
geologist and scientific author, and Dr, John Shaw Billings,, of 
Philadelphia. 

THE new public bath for New York city which it was: pro- 
posed to build in Tompkins Square will, owing to the opposi- 
tion to that site, be located in a new small East Side park. 
For the site of this park the Board of Street Opening and Im- 
provement has selected the three small blocks bounded by 
Hester, Essex, Suffolk and Canal Streets and East Broadway. 
The locality selected is inhabited by Russians and Poles, and 
is one of the most crowded districts in the city. Almost 
150,000 dols. will be spent on the bathhouse and 1,300,000 dols. 
on the park. 

IT is proposed, in order to give a better entrance from Lake 
Michigan to the Chicago Drainage Canal than is furnished 
by the Chicago River, to cut a channel 22 feet deep and 
250 feet wide between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth Streets 
from. the lake to the Chicago River. .The Chicago River has 
been outgrown by lake commerce, and would need an expensive. 
enlargement before it could furnish the minimum amount of 
water required by the drainage canal. The proposed channel 
would be about 14 miles long, and would save traversing 4 
miles of the worst part ofthe river. The estimated cost of this 
channel, according to unofficial reports, is 10,0c0,0co dols,, of 
which 7,090,000 dols. is for the necessary condemnation of 
property through a densely-populated residence district. 

THE city of Milwaukee, Wis, has ninety-eight public 
buildings and public property valued at 10,000,000 dols. This 
includes parks, sewers and water mains. The buildings last 
year cost 146,oco dols. to maintain, heat, light and clean. At. 
the two free public natatoriums 402,coo baths were furnished at 
a cost to the city of about 9,400 dols. 


NEW SEA WALL, BRIDLINGTON, 


THE new sea wall and promenade at Bridlington are nearing 
completion, and the grounds will ce formally opened on. 
July 27. The design for laying out these grounds, as well as 
for the construction of the sea wall, have been prepared by. 
Messrs. Whitaker Bros, Limited, of Horsforth, the contrac- 
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tors. The wall whea finished will be 1,400 yards in length. It 
is built of Bramley Hall stone, obtained from the Horsforth 
quarries, The facings are of ashlar. About 9 feet thick at the 
bottom and 3 feet wide at the top the wall is backed with con- 
crete. The height of the structure varies, the highest part 
being about 22 feet above the ground. By the side of the wall 
is a wide promenade, which is to be asphalted, and it is to be 
lighted from the centre by Bray’s patent lamps. The reason 
for putting the lamps in the middle is to make the promenade 
answer the purpose of a. double cycle track, for which it will 
be available when the band is not playing. On the north-west 
side of the promenade are to be rockeries, gardens and walks, 
a large concert hall 105 feet long by 69 feet wide, capable of 
accommodating about 1,620 people, a refreshment-room 50 feet 
by 45 feet, a café 45 feet by 20 feet, a large bandstand and a 
number of shops. The concert hall when completed will be a 
neat and airy structure, with a gallery and stage. From the 
flat roofs of the concert hall, the shops: and the refreshment- 
rooms there will be a colonnade projecting at various points 
The total length of the shelter afforded 
in this way will be 420 feet. The entrance to the Spa grounds 
is to be near the South Pier, about 700 yards from the railway 
station. Behind the grounds a splendid marine drive is being 
constructed, and on the north-west side of this road there are 
between sixty and seventy acres ofland to be used for building 
purposes. The cost of the laying out of the Spa grounds and 
construction of the sea wall is estimated by the contractors at 
about 40,000/, 


THE FALLS OF FOYERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Zimes writes :—“ Last year the 
Times published a series of letters indignantly protesting 
against the proposal that a body of capitalists should be per- 
mitted to use the power of the Foyers Falls for commercial 
purposes. The scheme of the British Aluminium Company 
has, however, been allowed to proceed to completion, and on 
Thursday the water of the river was diverted into the tunnel 
designed by Mr. Peregrine Birch and constructed under the 
direction of Mr. W. V. Graham, for the permanent use of that 
company in the production of aluminium. The event possesses 
a national interest, inasmuch as it marks the introduction to 
this country of an entirely new industry. The ore which will 


be utilised, known as awxzte, is found in large quantities in | 
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form of a white powder, and it is in that shape shipped direct 
to the wharf of the British Aluminium Company at Foyers. 
The whole of the works connected with the manufacturing 
process have been designed and carried out so as to create the 
least possible disfigurement of the delightful locality. Chemical 
treatment at Larne will rid the ore of all superfluous matter, 
and only pure aluminia is to be sent to Foyers. In order that 
the water now running to waste in times of heavy rainfall 
may be fully utilised for the turbines and electrical furnaces, — 
Mr. Peregrine Birch, the consulting engineer to the company, 
has recommended the erection of a dam and weir at the lower 
end of Loch Garth. By this means it will be possible to flood 
the whole of the land lying between Loch Garth and Loch 
Farralin, and thus to create one reservoir about 54 miles in 
length, the water level of the latter loch being raised by Io feet. 
In this large reservoir an enormous quantity of water will be 
stored during the winter, and the heavy falls, which now at 
times indicate a rise of not less than 7 feet in a couple of hours, 
will be effectually avoided ; while at periods of drought it is 
anticipated that the storage will be adequate to supply both the 
works and the falls. The intake to the tunnel is situated ina 
pool near the upper fall, and the penstock, built of granite, 
possesses five gates, which are considered to be amply sufficient 
for the effective regulation of the water. Throughout the 
greater part of its length the tunnel, 8 feet in diameter, is lined 
with concrete. In addition to the power required in the manu- 
factory, the turbines will drive dynamos used for the electric 
lighting of the Foyers Hotel and of a model village, which is ta 
be erected for the 300 or more persons to whom the works will 
give regular employment.” 


PROPOSED BUILDINGS IN TYNEMOUTH, 


AN application was made in the Queen’s Bench Division on 
the 18th inst. on behalf of Lord Hastings for a mandamus to 
the Tynemouth Rural District Council to approve of certain 
building plans which he had submitted to them. Lord Hastings 
is owner of property in the Tynemouth district. He desired to 
erect several large blocks of houses, comprising several streets, 
in a place which is now open country. Plans of the proposed 
streets, with details of the buildings, showing that it was 
intended to construct each house with a separate drain ending 
at present in the soil of a proposed new street, with no 
cesspool or other receptacle for drainage, were submitted. 


co. Antrim. It is converted on the spot into aluminia, in the | The defendants refused to approve of the plans unless Lord 
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Hastings would agree to construct at his own expense the 
necessary main sewers, the existence of which the plans 
contemplated, with the necessary outfall and other works. On 
this ground only the approval of the district council was 
refused. Under the circumstances his lordship asked for a 
mandamus to the district council to approve. 

The Lord Chief Justice pointed out that there were no 
by-laws requiring an owner to say how the sewage was 
ultimately to be disposed of, or as to collecting-sewers or 
outfalls. The plans submitted did not show that the levels 
were such as to make the drainage impossible. The question 
was, Could a rural district council which had no objection to 
plans for the buildings decline to approve unless the landowner 
undertook to provide sewers and outfalls? Such a contention 
was unreasonable. It should not be forgotten that while the 
local authority could obtain land compulsorily for such pur- 
poses if necessary, the landowner could not. The local 
authority’s case was that the landowner could not put on 
them the burden of providing sewers, unless he could show a 
proper method of dealing with the effluent. The owner replied 
that he must create drains for himself, but that the authority 
could not require him to create sewers. He said also that 
under section 277 of the Public Health Act the area of the 
building operations might be declared a special drainage area, 
in which case he would have to pay for the drainage of that 
area, but would be exempt from contributing to other such 
expenses. It was argued that it was unreasonable to throw on 
the local authority the whole expense of instituting a system of 
drainage, but it should be remembered that they were not 
called on at once to carry it out. It might be that if only a 
few houses should be built provision for drainage could be 
made cheaply, but if a large building scheme was carried out a 
drainage area might be declared. It was impossible that the 
local authority under circumstances such as these could refuse 
their consent on the grounds given, 

Mr. Justice Wills said that the by-laws in the case came 
into force in 1888. They contained no rules for determining 
whether the drainage in any particular case should be by the 
construction of or connection with a sewer. They provided 
that the building owner should deposit plans of new streets 
and houses, showing the intended lines of drainage with the 
depth and inclination of each drain. By section 158 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, when plans were required by by-laws 
of an urban sanitary authority, that authority must signify 
within a month their approval or disapproval, and anything 


erected contrary to the by-laws might be pulled down. But 
there seemed to be no provision for the case of plans required 
by a rural district council. However, it might be taken, per- 
haps, that a rural sanitary authority with urban powers was an . 
urban authority. If so, the applicant had contravened no by- 
law, and there was no reason why he should not proceed to 
build. Indeed, section 158 seemed to be framed on the 
supposition that no consequences would follow from build- 
ing without waiting for approval, or even in spite of 
disapproval, if no by-law were contravened. There was 
no by-law in this case to hinder the applicant from 
building in spite of the disapproval of the Council, so 
long as nothiag contrary to any enactment was done. In R. v. 
Preston, R. v. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, it seemed to have been 
assumed that serious consequences would follow from building 
without approval, but section 158 did not appear to say so. 
Still it was a risk for an owner to go on building without 
approval, and approval ought not to be withheld on untenable 
grounds, In each of the cases cited a mandamus to approve 
the plans was granted. In the present case the objection taken - 
was that the application could not be approved until the 
applicant had made provision at his own expense for sewers in 
the streets and an outfall sewer. That was a duty cast on the 
authority by section 15 of the Act of 1875, and no encourage- 
ment should be given to them to throw the responsibility on . 
another. It was said for the council that by approving the 
plans they would be committing themselves to an excessive 
system of drainage which might not ultimately be necessary, as 
the houses might never be built, There was some weight in 
this objection. The Legislature had not directly met such a 
case. The local authority, however, was not without pro- 
tection. They could under section 277 obtain from the Local 
Government Board an order constituting the area proposed to 
be built upon a special drainage area, in which case the whole 
costs of the drainage of that area would be borne by it. They 
had a further protection. When the new streets should be laid 
out they could compel the owner to pay all the costs of putting 
the streets into good order, including the construction of 
sewers, by getting an order from the Local Government Board 
under section 276, giving the urban powers in respect of new 
streets. Under the circumstances, seeing that the defendants 
refused their approval of the plans on the ground that the 
applicant had not provided for what it was their duty, and not 
his, to provide, a mandamus to the Council to approve the plans 
should be granted. 
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PRIVATE DRAINS AND SEWERS. 


AN action was lately brought by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Eastbourne against Mr. Bradford to recover 2/. 75. 2d, the 
proportion of the cost of relaying a drain connecting houses in 
Pevensey Road and North Street. The defendant had 
declined to pay on the ground that the drain was a public 
sewer, but the county court judge decided that it was a single 
private drain belonging to several owners, and that the local 
authority were entitled to proceed under the Act of 1875, 
Judgment was therefore given for the Corporation. The 
defendant appealed, and the case came before the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr, Justice Wills.. Anelaborate judgment was read 
by the Lord Chief Justice in the court on the 18th inst., in which 
he said the facts were agreed upon by the parties, and the only 
question for the decision of the county court judge was whether 
the conduit in question is a public sewer within the meaning of 
the Public Health Acts, 1875 and 1899, or a single private 
drain within the meaning of section 19 of the Act of 1890, The 
learned county court judge considered himself bound by the 
decision of the Divisional. Court in the case of Self v. the Hove 
Commissioners, and held that the drain was a single private 
drain, and judgment was. given for the plaintiff Corporation 
with leave to appeal, On the argument before us the cases of 
Travis v. Uttley, Self v. the Hove Commissioners, and 
Hill v. Hair were cited. In the first case section 19 did not 
apply, because the three houses belonged to one person, 
whereas in the second case the two houses belonged to 
different owners and the section therefore did apply. In the 


‘third case the houses belonged equally to different owners, but 


the section was held not to apply. The second and third 
decisions were therefore conflicting. In the present case the 
circumstances were the same as in the second and third cases, 
and the local authority have adopted the Act of 1890. In con- 
sequence of the impossibility of reconciling the decisions he 
had reconsidered the whole question independently. The 
real question is, What is the proper application of 
section 19 of the Public Health Amendment Act, 1890? 
The section. says that where two or more houses 
belonging to different owners are connected with the 
public sewer by a single private drain, the local authority may 
deal with that drain in the same way, both as to the execution 
of. works and recovery of expenses, as it may deal with drains, 
ashpits and cesspools under section 41 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. The first point of difficulty is, What is a single 


private drain? Subsection 3 says that a drain includes a drain 
used for the drainage of more than one building. This very 
much widens the definition of drain given in section 4 of the 
principal Act of 1875. In that section a drain means any drain 
of and used for the drainage of one building only, or of 
premises within the same curtilage. What, then, is the 
meaning, in section 19, of the words, “single private drain”? 
What is a private drain, and can there be a private drain 
connecting two or more houses (belonging to different owners) 
with a public sewer? Prior to the passing of the Act of 1890, 
by the operation of the Act of 1875 (and indeed by the opera- 
tion of the prior Act of 1848), there could not be a private drain 
which connected two or more houses (belonging to different 
owners) with a public sewer, because any such drain was a 
sewer, and was a sewer vested in the local authority. There- 
fore it might be said that the drain in this case is not a private 
drain because it was vested in the local authority, if the word 
“private” is to be taken as used in the sense of belonging 
to an individual; and it was not a drain at’ all, because 
it came under the definition of “sewer” in section 4 of the 
Act of 1848. But the Act of 1890, for the purposes. of 
section 19, and for those purposes only, widens the definition 
of “drain” contained in section 4 of the Act of 1875, and 
therefore there seems to be no difficulty in interpreting sec- 
tion 19 with regard to the word “drain.” In the case before 
us it seems to me to be clear that the drain was a drain within 
the meaning of the definition given in subsection 3 of section 19. 
The next question is, What is the meaning of the word 
“ private” in “single private drain,” and what meaning can be 
given to it which shall harmonise with the application of sec- 
tion 13 of the Public Health Act, 1875? It has been suggested 
that the expression “ private drain” might be said to apply 
only to drains of the character set out in section 19 of the Act 
of 1890, which were constructed after the passing of the Act of 
1890—in other words that the Act has no retrospective force. 
That would be a very simple way of getting out of the diffi- 
culties of the section.. But the words of the section are not 
* shall be,” but “are,” and therefore when it says that where 
two or more houses belonging to different owners are connected 
with the public sewer, it points, I think, to a state of things in 
existence at the time of the passing of the Act, which is. to be 
altered. If then the provision is retrospective, what effect is 
to be given to section 13 of the Act of 1875 in this connection ? 
Now that section (13) says that all existing and future sewers 
shall vest in and be under the control of the local authority. 
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The word “sewer” here will no longer include the drain in 
question in this case, which is a drain under and for the purposes 
only of section 19 of the Act of 1830. But inasmuch as prior 
to the passing of the Act of 1890 that drain was a sewer vesting 
in the local authority, does the vesting control the natural 
application of the new definition? If, indeed, the absolute 
property in the sewer were given by section 13 of the Act of 
1875 to the local authority, one might feel some difficulty in 
making this section applicable to drains constructed prior to 
1890 notwithstanding the use of the word “are.” But what is 
the meaning of the word “vest” in section 13 of the Act of 
1875? It has been clearly held that the vesting is not a giving 
of the property in the sewer and in the soil surrounding it to 
the local authority, but gives such ownership and such rights 
only as are necessary for the purpose of carrying out the duties 
of a local authority with regard to the subject matter. But if 
the duty is partly or entirely shifted from the local authority 
to individuals, that right which the word “vest” gives 
to the local authority disappears to the same extent. There- 
fore it does not appear that there is any difficulty arising 
from the word ‘‘vest” in section 13 of the Act of 1875. 
The vesting was only for the purpose of performing a duty, 
and the duty having er hyfothesi been shifted on to the 
owner, there is no difficulty in arriving at the proper interpreta- 
tion of section I9 of the Act of 18929 by reason of the use 
of the word vest in section 13 of the Act of 1875. I 
am unable to see any special use in the word “private” 
in this section, but it is intelligible, and, I think, means a drain 
originally constructed for the drainage of one or more houses 
as distinguished from a drain or sewer which any member of 
the public may have a right to use by connecting to it the drain 
from his own house. - We must put some reasonable interpreta- 
tion on the section, and on this construction of it there is no 
difficulty in applying it to the present case. If it does not 
govern the class of drain in this case, which is for all purposes 
identical with that in “Self v. the Hove Commissioners and in 
Hill v. Hair, what application can the section have? A drain 
now, by the combined operation of section 4 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, and section 19 of the Act of 1890, for the 
purposes of this latter section and for those purposes only, 
includes (1) a drain used for the drainage of one building only, 
(2) a drain used for the drainage of premises within the same 
curtilage, and (3) a drain used for the drainage of more than 
one building. The section, therefore, applies to two or more 
houses belonging to different owners connected with a public 


sewer by a single private drain, whether within the same 
curtilage or not. If it was only intended to apply to drains 
which did not vest in the local authority prior to 1890, it is 
difficult to understand the object of making a new definition of 
the word “drain” for the purposes of applying section 41 of the 
Act of 1875. The local authorities could already deal with 
drains draining one building and drains draining premises within ° 
the same curtilage. (See section 4 of the Act of 1875 and 
section 41 of the same Act.) Moreover, the object of sec- 
tion 19 of the Act of 1890 is to give increased power to 
the local authorities enumerated in the Act, and there- 
fore the second exception urder the definition of sewer in 
section 4 of the Act of 1875 does not help us, especially as the 
class of drains there mentioned are not sewers, Further, since 
it is intended to throw upon owners of houses certain expenses, 
it is difficult to suppose that the section can have been intended 
to operate on the first exception to section 13 of the Act of 
1875, viz. sewers made for profit. It is difficult to suppose that 
the Legislature intended that the owners of houses are to be 
called upon to pay the cost of repairing a sewage system such 
as that in Minehead Local Board vw. Luttrell. The second 
exception of section 13 of the Act of 1875 affords no assistance, 
as it deals with land drainage; neither does the third exception, 
because the local authority can have no power over these sewers, 
except as provided by section 327. Nor does the proviso of 
section 13 help us, as it points to public sewers constructed by 
a public body for public use. It appears to me to follow that 
the section could practically have no operation at all if it were 
not intended to apply to such cases as that before us. I am, 
therefore, of opinion that in this case the drain was a single 
private drain connecting two or more houses belonging to differ- 
ent owners with the public sewer, and that, therefore, under sec- 
tion 19 of the Act of 1890 the local authority was entitled to pro- 
ceed under section 41 of the Act of 1875. I agree in the decision 
of Self v. Hove Commissioners, and I think the county court 
judge was right in following it. It follows that I do not agree 
with the judgment in Hill v. Hair. I may add that I think it 
is to be regretted that the Legislature did not pass some such 
provision as clause 134 of the Carlisle Corporation Act, cited in 
Hill v. Hair, instead of a section limited as section 19 of the 
Act of 1890 is. Had they done so, drains like that in Travis 
v. Uttley would have stood.on the same footing as the drain 
in this case. I cannot avoid pointing out the highly unsatis-_ 
factory state of the existing legislation relating to questions of 
public health and to cognate questions of local authority under 
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the Acts dealing with that subject. It is entirely unsystematic 
and most confused, and in the public interest steps ought to be 
speedily taken to reduce the existing chaos into system and 
order. There is a Bill now before the House of Lords for 
amending section 19 of the Act of 1890, Sucha Bill would only 
add a little more to the variegated patchwork of legislation 
of this class, and would tend to make confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Mr. Justice Wills concurred in saying that existing sanitary 
legislation was not founded on logical principles. 

Counsel for defendant asked for leave to appeal if desired 
which was granted. 


CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY. 


ON Thursday, June 18, the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society visited the new and important structure now being 
erected at Kennet Wharf, Upper Thames Street, E.C., for the 
Union Wharves Company. This building has been specially 
built to carry exceptionally heavy weights, the floor being 
designed to carry 6 cwt. per square foot of surface (ordinary 
road bridges are only designed to carry 1 cwt. per square foot). 
The height of the building will be roo feet, and the area of 
ground covered 24,000 square feet. The floors are composed 
of a framing of mild steel, covered with Maitlet’s buckled plates 
filled in with cement-concrete, and are supported by steel piers 
encased with Staffordshire blue bricks, 
encased with plaster. The building will be lighted by 
electricity. All the “leads” will be enclosed in wrought-iron 
tubing and laid on the three-wire system. Four hydraulic lifts, 
one passenger lift, and one 9o-feet radius hydraulic crane will 
be provided. The whole of the work has been designed and 
is being carried out by Mr. H. Coward, the consulting engineer 
being Mr. E. H. G. Brewster. 

Having inspected these works, the party then embarked on 
a steam tug, kindly put at the disposal of the members by Mr. 
J. Hollway, and proceeded by river to the Barking Sewage 
Works of the London County Council, where they were 
received by Mr. Stokoe, the superintendent of the works. 
These works were completed in 1889. The quantity of sewage 
treated in 1893 was 67,583,000,co9 gallons. The cost of 
precipitation, deodorisation and of conveying the resulting 
sludge to sea was 2/. 75. 3d. per 1,000,000 gallons. The sea 
carriage cost 4°85d. per ton ; each trip of the sludge steamer 
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equalled 100 miles. Five thousand two hundred and ninety- 
four tons of filth was recovered by means of screens. The 
chemicals used for precipitation were lime and proto-sulphate 
of iron, four grains of the former and one of the latter per 
gallon, and amounted to 19,326 tons of lime and 4,417 tons of 
proto-sulphate of iron for the year. The total working expenses 
during the year at Barking were 53,9c8/. ; the cost of working 
the five steamers that were employed for the carriage of the 
sludge was 31,7632. Suitable machinery and apparatus is 
employed for churning and mixing the doctored sewage, which 
is run into thirteen settling tanks, 30 feet wide and from 3860 to 
1,210 feet in length ; these are capable of holding 20,000,000 
gallons. The sludge resulting after settlement is then pumped 
into the sludge-ships and deposited in Barrow Deep. The 
visitors inspected the large and most interesting experimental 
filters and other works, particular attention being drawn to the 
one-acre coke filter. The chief engineer is Mr. A. R. Binnie, 
the district engineer is Mr. J. E. Worth, and Mr. Dibdin is the 
Council’s chemist. 

Among those present were Messrs. William C. Street, C. E. 
Cowper, H. G. Gardner, E. H. G, Brewster, S. C, Shewell, 
A, Williamson, R. Booth, H. Adams, T. C. Cox, A. Hanssen, 
C. T. Walrond, Hal Williams and H. V. Valpy. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LONDON VESTRIES. 


A CASE of great importance to the London sanitary authorities 
has been decided by Judge Emden at Lambeth County Court. 
It was an action by Mr. Ferdinand A. Klett, of Grove Park, 
S.E., against the Vestry of Camberwell to recover the amount 
paid by him in carrying out, on the instructions of the Vestry, ~ 
certain works to a sewer. From the statement of Mr. 
Lushington, for the plaintiff, it appeared that the houses were 
erected in 1889, and the plans of the drainage were duly 
approved by the surveyor of the Vestry. In January of the 
present year a notice was served upon the plaintiff by the 
sanitary inspector calling upon plaintiff to effect certain repairs 
in the drain, this notice being served under section 3 of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891. In carrying out the work 
the builder discovered that the drain was used for the drainage 
of the adjoining house, and was consequently a sewer within 
the meaning of the Act. The Vestry was thus legally respon- 
sible to keep it in repair. The work was completed, and the 
plaintiff now claimed to be refunded the amount spent. The 
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learned counsel cited the case of Florence v. the Vestry of 
Paddington as being on all fours with that now before the 
Court ; but even were he not entitled to recover under this 
head, he would submit as an alternative claim that the plaintiff 
was entitled to damages against the Vestry for breach of their 
statutory duties. 

Mr. Macmorran, Q.C., for the Vestry, admitted all the facts as 
stated, and that, moreover, the drain was legally a sewer. On 
the main point, whether the notice given by the sanitary 
inspector was in facta “request” to do the work, he would 
admit that the work was done in consequence of the duty 
having been cast upon the plaintiff by the Vestry ; but while 
Mr. Justice Chitty’s judgment in the case of Florence v. the 
Vestry of Paddington was indistinguishable from that now 
before his Honour, yet it did not appear conclusive that his 
lordship was setting up his judgment adversely to that given 
previously in the case of the Holborn Board of Guardians v, 
the Shoreditch Vestry. 

Judge Emden said the case was one of very great import- 
ance and no doubt one that would arise very frequently in 
years to come. The whole difficulty arose from the manner 
in which the plans were approved. As they appeared upon 
the records of the Vestry there was nothing to show exactly 
what the approval of the surveyor was given to. In order that 
the plaintiff might succeed it must be shown that there was an 
express request or implied request from the Vestry, or, in the 
alternative, that the plaintiff suffered damage through the neg- 
lect of the Vestry to carry out their official and public duties. 
At first sight the case of Florence v. the Vestry of Paddington 
seemed to cover the ground of the action ;. but, unfortunately, 
the reasons upon which that judgment was based were not 
given. Therefore he was left to decide this extremely nice 
point without any assistance from the case except that the 
decision was given. It seemed to him impossible to construe 
the notice given by the defendant Vestry into a request. It 
was a mere intimation by an officer. Nor was there a request 
subsequently such as would entitle plaintiff to recover. As 
regarded the alternative claim for damages for neglect of statu- 
tory duty, the circumstances in the present case were distin- 
guishable from those in the Holborn Board of Guardians v. the 
Shoreditch Vestry, in which the defendant body purposely 
neglected to perform their statutory duties. Looking at what 
occurred when the plans were brought before the Vestry in 1889, 
he could not discover any evidence upon which a court of 
justice could act that there was any negligence on the part of 


the defendant body ; and, as the matter had been placed before 


him, he had come to the conclusion that there must be judg- . 


ment for the defendant Vestry. 
On the application of Mr, Lushington, Judge Emden gave 
leave to appeal. 
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THE MODERNISING OF ITALIAN CITIES. 


IN the reconstruction, modern equipment and sanitation of her 
municipalities, no country in Europe, says a correspondent of 
the ew York Times, has made greater progress than Italy 
during the last quarter of a century, or has proceeded upon her 
work in a more thorough and scientific manner, Up to 1870, 
when Victor Emmanuel took possession of Rome and made it 
the capital of United Italy, the condition of the historic 
peninsular towns, so far as health and the ordinary modern 
conveniences of living were concerned, was deplorable, but 
perhaps not much worse than that of many English and Scotch 
and some continental cities in the same period. They were 
badly lighted, badly paved and badly drained ; their streets 
were narrow and tortuous, their domestic architecture of the 
Medizeval pattern, and almost wholly destitute of any of the 
comfortable appliances which are common to structures of 
modern type ; the death-rate was high, and the visitation of 
pestilence among them was by no means infrequent. At N aples 
in 1884 the cholera swept away many thousands of the popu- 
lation of that extremely beautiful and then extremely filthy city, 
and there was hardly a town from end to end of the peninsula 
which was not periodically subject to such visitations. 

All this is now changed, While they have lost none of their 
impressive architectural or artistic features, her municipalities 
have taken on a modern aspect, and are now as comfortable 
places to live in as are to be found in any country. They are 
well paved, well lighted and well drained ; their transit systems 


are superior in cheapness and in some other respects to the 


American, and their methods of municipal administration, 
prescribed by a general statute passed in 1889, and not differing 
materially from those in force in France and Belgium, are equal 
in efficiency to any which are elsewhere known. 

Each commune, whether a rural neighbourhood or a city, 
preserves the same framework of government, having its 
elective council, its standing executive committee, and its 
syndic, or mayor, the first being chosen for five years, and one- 
fifth of the body renewed annually, the vacancies being filled 
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by a general election. The executive committee is appointed 
for two years, one-half of its members being renewed annually, 
and the syndic, or mayor, is selected from this body by its own 
action, his official tefm being for three years. 

The executive committee is regarded as the Government, 
its acts being subject to the review of the full council, but not 
immediately controlled by it. The mayor is an official who 
represents at once the general government and the commune, 
occupying in this respect the same position as the French 
mayors or the Belgian burgomasters. 
arm of the executive committee, with-a limited power of 
individual initiation, but an almost unrestricted one of carrying 
out the plans of the body from whom he derives his existence 
and his authority. In the largest cities, such as Rome, Naples 
and Milan, the executive committee consists of ten members 
and four substitutes; in cities of the next grade there are 
eight, the number diminishing till there are only two for 
districts having less than three thousand people. The law 
imposes upon the authorities of every commune the obligation 
to provide each year for the cost of maintaining the administra- 
_ tion, for keeping the registers of the State, showing births, 

déaths, marriages, electoral lists and army service rolls, for 
the maintenance of elementary schools, for public works, for 
illumination, police service and other suitable objects, their 
revenues being derived from an octroi duty at the city gates 
and from taxes upon houses and land, the latter being very 
heavy, in Rome, it is said, amounting to 65 per cent. of the 
rental income. 

It is thus apparent that if the improvements in the cities 
of that country have been great, they have been made at the 
cost of sacrifices greater than many communities would have 
borne, and in acorresponding degree creditable to the forti- 
tude as well as to the enterprise of its people. 

‘The rehabilitation of its principal cities has been complete. 
In Rome the street system has been re-created, its old 
aqueducts or means of water-supply, after lying in ruin for 
centuries, have been repaired and again made useful, bringing 
into the city a daily supply of 60,000,000 gallons. Its drainage 
system has been connected with the Cloaca Maxima and other 
gigantic sewers of the old city, and in spite of its colossal 
monuments, which carry the imagination back to the time of 
the Czsars, it is in many of its aspects as modern as Paris. 
Its building regulations are critically observed; the size, 
material, construction and sanitary arrangements of a new 
structure are prescribed, and everything relating to them is 
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He is the executive’ 


brought under strict public surveillance. The old monuments 
of the city are carefully preserved. The Forum, the Colosseum, 
the Baths of Titus, the palaces of the Czesars on the Palatine, 
the Circus Maximus, the Baths of Caracalla, the Temples of 
Vesta and Fortuna and other ancient remains are all kept 
under the most thorough supervision by the State. 

In Milan, Turin, Genoa and Florence the improvements 
initiated, and in some cases carried to completion, have been 
on a corresponding scale, lifting these cities out of the most 
sordid Medizval conditions, in which they had contentedly 
slumbered for centuries, and placing them on a plane with the 
most advanced municipalities to be found in Europe. In Milan, 
in. particular, the transformation has been of marvellous 
thoroughness and completeness, extending from its centre to 
its circumference and embracing every improvement known in 
the modern construction of cities. In the Piazza del Duomo it 
possesses what few cities anywhere possess, an arterial centre, 
from which its lines of transit radiate and to which they con- 
verge, bringing the heart of the city and its farthest suburban 
spaces into the closest possible communication, It has in the 
Via Dante, extending from the Piazza del Duomo to the borders 
of the new park, what is considered the most perfect model of 
a street above and below ground in Europe. Besides the 
spacious sewers beneath it, there are subways adjoining the 
front walls of the houses, containing the water and gas pipes, 
electric wires and the like ; passages extending from them to 
the main sewers, making it easy to inspect and repair any of 
these instruments of service at any time without disturbing the 
surface of the street or introducing disorder and confusion 
within the houses. , The street-lighting and railway systems, as 
well as the drainage and water supply, are equal to those of any 
continental city. And along its reconstructed thoroughfares 
are not only some of the finest architectural perspectives in 
Europe, but some of the most scientifically constructed build- 
ings, possessing every modern device of sanitation and con- 
venience and luxury anywhere known, 

But it is in Naples that the work of demolition and recon- 
struction has been most radical and sweeping, and it may 
almost be said that that ancient city has within a decade been 
renewed from its foundation. The area of improvement 
included 271 old streets, of which 144 were to be abolished 
entirely and 127 to be retained and widened. The number of 
people unhoused exceeded 100,000; 17,000 dwellings were 
destroyed, as well as a large number of other buildings, 
including 62 churches. 
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This great work is now in progress. Some of the quarters 
in process of renovation date back to the Greco-Roman period, 
and represent a continuously pestilential condition century after 
century, hardly to be exceeded in the annals of any municipality 
of the ancient or modern period, Of the Neapolitan population 
of something like half a million, it is computed that nearly half 
formerly lived in conditions of crowding and degradation almost 
without parallel, inviting the visitation of pestilence, which did 
not fail periodically to appear, but which it is hoped the new 
municipal and sanitary order will give less encouragement to. 

Naples is the most populous Italian city, and has long 
enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most beautiful in the 
world. When its reconstruction is complete it may add to 
these distinctions that of being the abode of a wholesome and 
well-housed community, instead of a sordid and squalid nest of 
beggars, herding together like rats, three families in one room 
sometimes, according to the testimony, as it has been for along 
succession of centuries. In the recent celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its institution, United Italy could 
point to no achievement comparable in importance with the 
re-creation of her proud historic cities, more advanced in that 
period than in many preceding centuries. 


THE NEW DOCKS AT PORTSMOUTH. 


THE construction of the new docks at Portsmouth—the largest 
in any of the Government yards—has progressed so rapidly 
that No. 14 is now complete, and No. 15 will be some five or 
six months hence. Commencing in August, 1893, the con- 
tractors—Messrs. Price, of Westminster—undertook to com- 
plete both docks in five years, but in one case they will 
anticipate their undertaking by over two years and in the other 
by about twenty months. For massive strength there are 
probably no such docks in the world. The foundation of the 
floor consists of 3 feet of Portland cement, above which lies 
7 feet of brickwork, and above that again 4 feet of granite, 
while the sides vary in thickness to suit the formation of the 
work, the concrete ranging from 4 feet at the top to about 
10 feet at the springing of the sides, the inner lining of brick 
varying in less degree, and the granite facing still less. 
Altogether 15,000,000 bricks and 63,0co cubic feet of granite, 
measuring 13 feet to the ton, have been used in the construc- 
tion of the docks. During the progress of the work the stones 


have been cut and dressed in the quarries 
being delivered ready to be placed zz situ. 

The following are the principal dimensions :—Extreme 
length at coping, 563 feet 6 inches ; length on floors, 550 feet ; 
extreme width at copings, 120 feet ; width on floors, 75 feet ; 
depth, 43 feet 6 inches; depth of water over sills, 33 feet 
Io inches. The two docks differ only in width of entrance, 
No. 14, which retains the masonry that was built when the 
dock was designed in 1868, having an Opening of 82 feet, 
while No. 15, which had the original entrance widened under 
the present contract, has an opening of 94 feet. Both docks 
can be lengthened 15 feet by placing the caisson in the present 
stop instead of the one that has been newly cut, and will each 
be capable of holding more than twelve million gallons. of 
water. The most serious engineering difficulty occurred in 
widening the entrance to No. 15, the object of altering it from 
82 feet to 94 feet being not so much to provide for the 
possibility of a ship having such enormous beam, but in order 
that a battleship damaged in action and lying low in the water 
might pass into the dock safely, and the masonry at the base is 
Square cut, to provide for this contingency, 


at Penryn, Cornwall, 


As the docks, which are side by side, open into the re- — 


pairing basin, the widening of the entrance necessitated the 
construction of a coffer-dam 107 feet wide, and as the piles 
were sunk it was found that some were driven -upon boulders 
and others into the sand. There being a pressure of 3,000 tons 
of water on the dam it was not long before the water rushed 
through, carrying the sand with it. The dam had, therefore, 
to be so constructed as to resist the leak, and two rows of sheet 
piling, five feet apart, were driven into the basin, but from time 
to time the obstruction had to be further strengthened and the 
foundations protected by clay. But, as the sand and water 
continued to flow through, sacks were placed inside the clay, 
and as the water was thus filtered the sacks retained the sand ep 
thus the leak was ultimately utilised to cure itself, When this 
difficulty had been overcome, the “dumpling” that had been 
allowed to remain between the dock entrance and the excava- 
tion was removed, and the work proceeded steadily, being 
further facilitated by the absence of frost during the past winter. 
The protracted frost of the previous winter, however, gave rise 
to serious anxiety at No. 14, as it produced several landslips on 
the east side, within a few feet of the electric shop. The 
difficulty was increased by the severity of the weather, the 
loose character of the soil and the steepness of the cutting, but 
when the frost ceased the difficulty vanished. 
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Each dock contains a sump for the collection of leakages, 
which are drawn into the subways beneath the foundation, 
connecting the docks with the general pumping system of the 
yard, and the culverts through which water pours into the docks 
are of such a height that a man of ordinary stature can walk 
through them without stooping. The coping of No. 14 will be 
finished at the end of this week, and six 7-ton compressed-air 
-capstans, which are now being placed in position round No. 14, 
will be supplied with motive power from the air compressors in 
the main pumping station, while the stanchions round the top 
and the blocks on the floor of the dock are in an advanced state. 
Each dock entrance is to be provided with a caisson with a 
greenheart keel bearing a granite face, in order to make a 
water-tight door when the dock is empty. 

The works were designed by Major Pilkington, R.E., and 
were commenced under the direction of Major Raban, R.E., 
who has since been transferred to the Admiralty as Director of 
Works, and his duties have devolved upon Major Exham, 
R.E., superintending engineer. Mr. C. H. Colson is the 
Admiralty engineer in the immediate charge of the works, and 
Mr. A. W. Manton is the contractors’ agent. 


CARRARA MARBLE. 


{N his report on the trade of Spezia and Massa-Carrara during 
1895 Mr. Towsey, the British Vice-Consul, writes :— 

Opinions differ as to the state of trade in marble during 
1895. Some say it was bad, others that it was dull, others 
again that it was quiet, and it would appear to be more of the 
jatter character. The competition between the firms seems to 
have been keen. The output was Ic8,951 tons of ordinary and 
Statuary, and 52,360 tons of sawn and worked, making a total 
of 161,311 tons, being 14,000 tons less than in 1894; but the 
exports increased by 25,000 tons. This would indicate a dis- 
position on the part of marble merchants to check the output 
and dispose of the stocks rather than glut the market by over- 
production. Exports to the United Kingdom and Colonies, to 
the United States, to France and her Colonies increased in 
each case; to the different other countries they were normal. 
The different qualities of marble in the market are known as 
“‘ Statuary ” or “Carrara,” known in Italian as “ Statuario.” 
*‘ Sicilian,’ known in Italian as “Biancochiaro.” ‘“ Veined,” 
known in Italian as “ Venato.” ‘“ Dove,” known in Italian as 
“ Bardiglio.” “ Peacock,” known in Italian as “ Pavonazzo.” 


ALL PURE CRIT. 


The prices at which marble is usually sold, as far as it has been 
possible to ascertain them, are :—Statuary, 5 to 25 fr. per palm, 
f.o.b., Leghorn ; Sicilian, 2 to 4 fr. per palm, f.o.b., Leghorn ; 
veined, about Io per cent. dearer. 

There are a few coloured quarries, but their output is 
insignificant. Massa produces some coloured marble. There 
is a quality of marble, perhaps the most rare and for some 
purposes the most beautiful, known as “ pavonazzo” (peacock). 
It has a creamy ground, with blood violet or purple markings 
or veins. Of the Sicilian (Biancochiaro) blocks of almost any 
size can be obtained. It is only a question of transport. 
Blocks weighing as much as 4o tons have been seen at 
Carrara. A quarry of red marble has lately been worked 
towards Garfagnana. 

The main valleys in which the quarries lie are the 
Ravaccione and Fantiscritti. To reach the Ravaccione a 
long valley of quarries has to be passed, at one end of which, 
named Crestola, the finest statuary marble is excavated, while 
at the other end the commonest Sicilian is found. Two 
explanations are given for naming the ordinary Biancochiaro 
marble Sicilian, One is that during the French occupation of 
Italy, Napoleon I. would allow no marble to be shipped to 
England; so it was sent to Sicily, and thence to England. 
The other that the vessels loading marble afterwards went to 
Sicily to complete their cargoes with fruit, &c. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact number of quarries, 
but it is estimated at 645, of which about 387 are 
worked, Their division is roughly given as _ follows :— 
Statuary marble, first, second and third quality, 27; Bian- 
cochiaro, 329; Venato, 22; Bardiglio, 7; and Pavonazzo, 2 ; 
and they are distributed in the following valleys :—Torano, 197 ; 
Colonnata, 104; and Miseglia and Fantiscritti, 86. They give 
work to 4,500 quarrymen, whose wages range as follows :— 
Foremen, 33 fr. to 4 or 5 fr.; quarrymen, 3 fr. to 33 fr. ; 
labourers, 2 fr. to 24 fr. ; squarers, 3 fr. to 33 fr. ; foremen 
carriers, 6 fr. to 8 fr. ; carriers, 24 fr. to 4 fr. 

Moreover, another 1,000 men work in the towns at the saw- 
mills, studios, &c., whose daily wages are :—Foremen sawyers 
and overlookers, 4 fr. to 5 fr. ; sawyers, 23 fr. ; carvers, 5 ir. to 
8 fr. ; rubbers and polishers, 2 fr. to 23 fr. 

The conditions of labour in the marble district have under- 
gone little change. Wages are much the same as they were 
twenty years ago, but the purchasing power has decreased, owing 
to heavy taxation andenhanced cost of living. Remedial measures 
to remove or mitigate the grievances that gave rise to the riots 
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JOSEPH ARNOLD, 
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OPINION Sy) OF \\VCERH ,PrRmwss. 


oO We are not surprised to hear that there has been a great demand for the beautiful reproductions of the well-known frieze by M. Paul Albert Baudoin, entitled ‘ The Cori 
Field. The plates have been reproduced by subscription at half a guinea the set, and so great has been their success that a second edition is being issued.”—The Lady’s Pictoria: 
J They are beautifully done in colours by the permanent ink photo process, and form a very artisticand pleasing set at the extremely moderate price of half a guinea.”—TheStag: 
The well-known frieze entitled ‘ ‘The Corn Field,’ which-is a splendid example of colour-work in permanent ink photo, by M. Paul Albert Baudoin, is to be reproduced by 
subscription of half a guineaa set, They are exceedingly artistic, and would grace the walls of any house.” —The Gentlewoman, 


AND NUMEROUS OTHERS. 
In consequence of the almost daily demand for these Plates, they have been reproduced by Subseription at Halfa Guinea the Set, 


are now ready for issuing. 
P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, W.C. 


May be had framed in Solid Oak Frames with Mounts, at Three Guineas the set of Five Plates. 
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in ‘1894 were proposed after they were quelled, but naturally 
there has not been time to carry them:all into effect. One of 
them, a fund to provide against: accidents and their con- 
sequences, has been raised by the addition of a small per- 
centage to the tax levied on the output, known as “ pedaggio.” 
The sum thus raised during 1895 was 48,688'55 fr. (1,9502.), 
and five houses were built at the quarries to render first aid. 
Accidents and injuries are of daily occurrence. The serious 
ones are between seventy and eighty yearly, and those ter- 
minating fatally are about eight per annum. 

The quarryman’s life is not a pleasant one. He leaves his 
home often in the small hours of the night, so as to be at his 
work soon after daylight. A huge slice of bread crammed into 
his pocket is breakfast and dinner ; his supper will be a dish 
of coarse “ minestra,” and perhaps a glass of sour wine ; meat, 
of course, he never tastes unless it ‘is a bit on Sunday ; never- 
theless he is a good fellow, rather rough spoken and indifferent 
to his religious observances, but thoroughly honest. 

Little machinery is used except at the sawmills, and their 
machinery is made in Italy. A good supply of iron for the 
saw-blades comes from Germany and is rolled out at Udine 
(Italy). It is of better quality and cheaper than English. A 
few tools also come from Germany, but, besides these saw 
blades and tools, other articles such as machine-belts, steel, 
hardware goods, which at one time were obtained exclusively 
in England, are now either manufactured in Italy or obtained 
in Germany. - However, there is an article which is always 
imported from France, viz. “lifting jacks,” as those made in 
Germany or England are not adapted to the requirements of 
the Carrara quarries. 

Two firms are using petroleum engines in the quarries ; 
they are commonly called oil-engines. in England. Both these 
engines are used for driving wire saws. One is very complete 
with wire overhead-traveller for carrying up sand, tools, &c. The 
results obtained appear to be satisfactory. It is also suggested 
that there is a good opening for oil-engines at Carrara, as the 
transport of coal and water up the mountains is so expensive 
that steam is out of the question. Of course the high price of 
petroleum in Italy makes the work very expensive, but the 
hand-sawing at the quarries is so costly that it is thought oil- 
engines would pay. 


THE Bismarck Tower, erected on a height near Gottingen, 
was inaugurated on the 18th inst. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, 


THE council of the Society of Arts announce that they are 
prepared to award, under the terms of the Benjamin Shaw ~ 
Trust, a gold medal, or a prize of 20/7. The medal, under the 
conditions laid down by the testator, is to be given “for any 
discovery, invention or newly-devised method for obviating or 
materially diminishing any risk to life, limb or health incidental 
to any industrial occupation, and not previously capable of 
being so obviated or diminished by any known and practically 
available means.” Intending competitors should send in de- 
scriptions of their inventions not later than December 31, 1896, 
to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
The judges will be appointed by the council. The council 
reserve the right of withholding the prize or of awarding a 
smaller prize or smaller prizes if, in the opinion of the judges . 
nothing deserving the full award is sent in, 


PATENTS. 


[This List oj Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Co., Con- 
sulting Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., 
‘rom whom all particulars and information relating to 
Patents may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


12483. Walter Dawson, for “Improvements in appliances » 
for holding window-blind cords.” 

12498. John Henry Hawksworth, for “ An improved window 
fastener.” bes 

12511. George Frederick Hare, for “A new or improved 
catch or fastener for window-blind cord and the like ” 

12528. Thomas Robert Fuller, for “Improvements in or 
relating to the hanging of window-sashes.” | 

-12584. Andreas Schmitt and Ludwig Raiss, for “ Improve- 

ments in window and door curtain rods.” 

12668. William Ferrer Taylor and James McLeod, for “ An 
improved fastener for windows, doors and the like ” 

12912. Frank Bogart Townsend and Horace Randall 
Wheeler, for “ Improvements in sash-fasteners.” "¢ 


To INvENTORS.—Patents for Inventions, .Trade-marks and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to invertors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & Co., Patent 
Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


THE LATE EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A. 


SS 


COPIES of the FRIEZE in UNIVERSITY. HALL, LONDON, by the 
late EDWARD ARMITAGE, R.A., 


THE VANGUARD OF THE AGE, 


Can be obtained on SPECIAL PROOF PAPER. 


Price Ten Shillings per Set. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London, W.C.. 
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